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astonishment and horror. Villani, a contempo- 
■ rary author, relates, th^ the losses each party 
had sustained would have been sutlicient to have 
pu^hased a kingdom ; the Genoese ropul)lic be- 
in^*' esteemed in his time the richest and most 
powedul state in Christendom. Stella informs 
us that, before the war, the most extravagant 
profusion and luxury prevailed among the Ge- 
noese; but that, towards the end, many noble 
families were redu(?ed to indigence ; so that, for 
about 100 years after, it became fasiiionablc for 
the fiobles to live in a plain and frugal manner. 
In 1336 both parties, suspending their animosi- 
ties, sent two fleets of twenty galleys each into 
the German Ocean, to assist Philip VI. king of 
Prance, against Kdward III. of England. This 
naval expedition proved the cause of a most re- 
markable revolution in the Genoese government. 
The sailors accused their offioero of defrauding 
them of their pay, proceeded to an open mutiny, 
and having exjielled the admiral, and other com- 
inandS-s, seized the galleys. Philip VT., being 
cliosen arbitrator, decided in favor of the officers, 
and im])risoned sixteen chiefs of the mutineers. 
Cpon this several of the sailors left the fleet, and 
leturn'cd to Genoa ; wlicre they went round the 
coasts, repeating their mutinous complaints, wliich 
were eagerly listemul to upon a false re])ort that 
tlie mutineers were broken upon the wheel. The 
factious spirit increased ; and at last the Geno- 
ese insisted on having an abbot of their own 
choosing, and twenty of the people, with the 
consent of the captains of the rejiuhlic, assem- 
bled for that purpose. While the multitude, 
however, were impatiently expecting tlicir deci- 
sion, a mechanic mounted a bench and proposed 
t^iat Samuele Hucaiiigree should he chosen ab- 
bot. This being instantly echoed, by the popu- 
lace, he was first declared abbot, then lord, and 
at last doge, of Genoa. But the dissentions con- 
tinued as violent as ever, notwitlistanding the 
power of the new magistrate; and by these per- 
petual divisions the republic was at last so much 
weakened that, in 1390, Charles VI., king of 
France, was declared lord of Genoa. However 
the Genoese soon became exceedingly impatient 
of the French government; and, in 1422, the 
duke of Milan olitained the sovereignty. With 
this situation they were soon equally displeased, 
and therefore revolted in 1436. In 1458, finding 
themselves pressed by a powerful fleet and army 
sent by Alphonso king of Naples, they conferred 
the -sovereignty of their state upon Charles VTI. 
of f riirice. But in 1460 they revolted, and four 
years after put themselves again under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Milan ; 'from whom they 
revolted in 1478. He was again declared sove- 
reign of the republic in 1488; and in 1499 the 
c«ty and territories of Genoa were conquered by 
Bouis XI 1. of France. The fickleness of the 
Genoese was not corrected by this misfortune. 

t*evolted in 1506; but next year were again 
subdued by Louis. In 1512 they again revolted ; 
ancl in isig the city was taken and plundered 
y the Spaniards. In 1528 the celebrated An- 
rew Doria, then an admiral in the French 
service, undertook to rescue his country from the 
ominion of foreign princes, and restore it to its 
unerty. He told his countrymen that the French, 
VoL. X ^ 


who had again obtained the sovereignty, had 
left them only a shadow of liberty, while they 
pretended to protect them from their enemies. 
'I'o tlie nobility he represented the disgrace of 
suflering the government to be vested in the 
hands of foreigners less worthy of authority than 
themselves. Thus he soon formed a strong fac- 
tion, and when almost tlirce-fourths of the French 
garrison had been carried off by the plague, he 
advanced with 500 men. His friends having 
0 ])ened the gates of the city to him, he seized the 
principal posts, and tlius became master of it 
witliout drawing his sword. The garrison retired 
to tlie forts, wlierc they soon after capitulated, 
and being driven out of the city, Doria re-estab- 
lished the ancient form of government. See 
Doiua. 

The republic continued throughout the rest of 
the eighteenth century to preserve her liberty, 
though greatly fallen from her ancient splendor. 
In 1684, the Genoese having fallen under the 
resentment Louis XIV., the city was almost 
destroyed by a formidable bombardment. In 
1688 it was bombarded by admiral Byng, and 
forced to capitulate : but the British government 
had no view of making a permanent conquest of 
it. In 1713 the emperor Charles VL sold the 
town and marquisate of Finale to the republic, 
which, in 1743, involved it in a bloody war; for 
the queen of Ilungary having, by the treaty of 
Worms, ceded to the king of Sardinia her right 
to Finale, the Genoese formed an alliance with 
France, Spain, and Naples: and, in 1745, de- 
clared war against the king of Sardinia, who 
soon made himself master of great part of the 
state, while several Genoese ])orts were bom- 
barded by the British, and the city of Genoa was 
taken by the Imperialists : but after a terrible 
slaughter they were driven out by the Genoese ; 
who again defeated them in 1747, when they at- 
tempted to recover it. In 1730 the island of 
Corsica revolted from the Genoese, and could 
never afterwards be reduced by them : for which 
reason they at last sold it to t))e French, who in 
1770 totally reduced it. See Corsica. 

The ancient constitution, from the time of its 
establishment by the brave Andrew Doria, in 
1528, was aristocratic, though not so much so as 
that of Venice The nobility alone were capable 
of holding the chief offices in the republic. From 
this body were elected the doge, the great coun- 
cil," and the senate. The doge, or duke, was 
elected for two years, and was incapacitated from 
being re-elected for five years after ; but had a 
procurator’s office assigned him, and a pension 
of 500 scudi for life. No person could be 
elected doge till he was fifty years of age, and had 
left off trade for fifteen years before. The great 
council consisted of eighty counsellors, in whom 
the sovereignty chiefly resided. The senate con- 
sisted of twelve senators, who, with the doge, 
had the administration of affairs. In November, 
1797, this form of government was overturned, 
hereditary titles and honors abolished, and a new 
democratic constitution established, by Buona- 
parte, with a directory, two councils, &c., simi- 
lar to the then constitution of France ; while the 
whole state, according to the then frantic rage 
of the French for republicanism, was called 
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the I-igurian republic, and, being under the 
control of the rulers of France, it long shared 
ill the warfare of that country. In 1801 the city 
sustained a severe siege from the Austrian army 
and the British fleet, till literally starved ; which 
obliged the French General, Massena, to evacu- 
ate it on the 7th of June. It was however soon 
afterwards delivered up to the French, upon the 
celebrated victory of Marengo-; and the republic 
restored to tranquillity by ti\e treaty of Amiens. 
But Buonaparte having afterwards abjured his 
republican notions, and assumed the titles of em- 
peror of France and king of Italy, this, vvith the 
other republics whiLh liis inililary power had 
contributed to raise in Europe, was to ex- 
perience anotlier ro volution. Early in 1805 he 
forcibly seized upon the whole of tliis republic, 
abolished its constitution, and united it to his 
kingdom of* Italy. In 1805 it was incorporated 
with its territory into the French empire, forming 
the departments of Genoa, Montenottc, and the 
Appennines. It remained subject Buonajiarte 
until liis final reverses in Germany, and the in- 
vasion of France in 1814, when a British naval 
force once more blockaded the harbour. To this 
force the Genoese surrendered, April 18th 1814, 
and received a garrison, in the expectation of 
being reinstated in their former liberty. The 
congress of Vienna, however, decided otherwise, 
and made over the city, with its territory, to tlie 
king of Sardinia. It is now said to be governed 
by its own laws ; the inhabitants preserving iheir 
senate, t!»eir supreme court of justice, and pro- 
vincial councils, wiio impose all new taxes, 
and conduct the entire police. 

Genoa is distant 224 miles north-west of 
Home, and stands in N. lat. 44° 25, and E. long. 
8° 50h 

GENO\d1Sl (Antltony), a modern Italian 
writer of celebrity, w^as born at (.'astiglione in 
1712. lie w'asjirought iqi as a clergyman, but 
])raelised the law; and, in 1741, was ap])ointed 
])rofessor of metaphysics at Naples. lie after- 
wards exchanged this for the ethical chair. He 
l)tcame also an unsuccessful candidate for the 
professorship of theology. He was made, how- 
ever, professor of jiolitical economy ; which place 
he held at his death, which took place in 1769. 
He wrote — 1. Diseiplinarum Metaphysicarnm 
IClementa Mathernaticum in ixioreni adornata, 
4 vols. 8vo; 2. Elenientorum Artis Logico- 
crlticx* Libri (iuinqiie; 3. Delle Lezioni di 
(Mmmercio; 4. Medilazioni Filosofiche Sulla 
lleligione e Sulla Morale, &c‘. 

GENTEE'L, adj. VT.frentil; Italian 

Genteel LY, fldi;. gentile; Lat. (reiiti- 

Genteel'nfss, n. s. Us. These words arc 

Gf.ntilesse', n. s. indifferently applied 

Oentil'itv, n. s. to persons, disposi- 

Gen'ti.e, ndj., 71. s. & tions, and manners, 

GKN'TLEFOi.K,n.s. [v.a. and primarily iin- 

Gen'j LEMAN, n. s. ply softness ; ease; 

Gen'tleman like, adj. grace ; elegance ; su- 

Gi: N tle/m A N LY, odv. periority ; rank : ns- 

Gen^’ti ENEss, 71. s. ed either as descrip- 

Gen'tlesiiip, n. s. live, or ironically as 

Gen'tt.ewom AN, fi, s. terms of ridicule. 

Gen'tly, adu. The word gentle also 

Gen'tey, 71. s. is used for a worm 

Gent, adj. ) used in angling: the 


only verb amongst them, which means to elevate 
or make gentle, is quite obsolete. 

Fayre was this yonge wif ; and, thorwitlud, 

A s any w<.‘sf4 him body ^cni and smal. 

Chaucer. The Miller ca Talc. 
— And he tljat wol lian gris of his tjciUeric, 

For lit; wos boren of ti (jentil hous, 

And had his elders noble and vertuous — 

And ni’ll liiinselvcn dt) no (jeniil dedes, 

Ne folwe his yentil auncestrit; that ded is, — 

He n 5s not yeutil he he duk or erl ; 

For vilains sinful dedes make a cherl. 

For yentUlcsse n'is but the n nornce 
Of their auneosfms for hir high bountee. 

Which is a strange thing to thy pt-rsone : 

Tliy yentillcssc cometh fro God alone. 

1 ban cometh our vory yentillessc of grace ; 

It was no thing bequethed us wi'Ii «ntr place. 

Id. The WtfoJ- Bathca 'Tale. 

A (jC7itihvomii}}, porter of the gale, 

'I’hcro shal yc find, hire name is (Jountcnanco. 

Id, The Assemblee of Ludir.s. 
Than opened she the gate, and in we go j 
Witli wordes faire she saide full yentilly 
\ f. aru welcome ywis. Id. 

Atlue, the yaitillcst that or I kntv.ve ! 

Adue my most (excellent paramour. 

Fairer than rosCjSweter tlmii lylly Hour. 

Id. Lament of Marif Maijdaleine. 
Adue, my yoveraine am! very yctiidmuu 

den; herte ! as hertely as I can. Id. 
.S()in<‘ in France, wliich v ill needs be ycnflcmcn, 
liave more (jtndmhip in tiunr hat than in tlu ir heml. 

A schavi'n Schuohnustcr, 
'I'hereto the lieavens, al wayes joviall 
Lookte on them lovtly, still in stetli'ast slate, 

Ne sulTred storme nor frost on them to fall, 

Tiieir tender buds or leaves to violali' ; 

Nor seorcLing heat nor cold intemperate. 

To’ aftlict the creatures which therein did dsvtll ; 

Hut the mild ay re with season mofttiralo 
den.f.ij aUen)])ved, and disyosed so well 

'I'liat still it breathed forth sweet spirit and hole- 
s«mi Smell, Spenser's I'aerie Queettr. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 
Forewasted all : till Genuissa, ye 7 tl 

Persuaded him to cease. Id. 

He holdeth himself a yentletnan, and srorneth to 
work, which, lie saith, is the life of a jn*asaut or 
churl ; hut enureth himself to his weapon, and to tlio 
(jmtlemanli/ trade of stealing. Spenmer. 

When people began to espy the falsehood of ora- 
cles, whereiqion all gentility was built, their liearts 
were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

lie to-day that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother; bo he never so vile. 

This day sXvdW gentle his condition. Shakspeure. 
Whqro is my lovely bride; ? 

How docs iny father ? GentlcSf methiiiks you frown. 

Id. 

Pyramus is a swcet-faccd man ; a proper man as 
one shall .see in a summer's day ; a most lovtdy gc^’ 
tletnarUike man. 7^* 

Youliave trained me np like a peasant, hiding fro’^ 
me all gentlemanlike qualiiies. 

Inquire me out some mean-born (ycn/Zeman, 

Whom I will marry strait to Clarence* daughter. 77. 
The queen’s kit.dred are made gentlefolk. 77* 
Her gentlewomen, like the Nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i* the* eyes. 

And made their heads adorings. 

.Shew us so much gentry and good-will/ 

As to • xtend your time witli us a-while. 
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Her voice was c\^er soft. 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 

Id. 

My lord Sebastian, 

The truth, you speak, doth lack some gentleness. Id. 

'j'he gentleness of all the gods go with thee. Id. 

As genttey and as jocund, as to jest. 

Go I to light. Id. Richard II. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gav^e up his 
chancellorship, came to his wife’s pew, and used the 
usual words of his gentleman usher. Madam, my lord 
is j.’one. Camden. 

Gentlewomen may do themselves much good by 
kneeling upon a cushion, and weeding. liacon. 

Gavelkind must needs in the end, make a poor gen- 
tilitg. Davies on Ireland. 

And though this sense hrst gentle musick found. 
Her proper object is the speech of men. Davies. 

She that w’as noble, wise, as fair xvndgenty 
Cast how she might their harmless lives preserve. 

Fairfax. 

Of all vanities and fopperies, to brag of gentility is 
tlie giv.aLest. Burton. Anat. Mel. 

Consider the beginning, present estate, progresse, 
ending of gentry, and then tell me what it is. Id. 

Art tliou vertuous, honest, learned, well qualified, 
itHlmous, are thy conditions good : thou art a true 
nobleman, perfectly noble, allhv)ugh born of Thersites. 
t,- ■ '.'i? Hi Hi Hi H: Hi H 


neither sword, nor fire, nor water, nor sickness, nor 
outward violence, nor the devil himself can take thy 
good parts fom thee. Bo not ashamed of thy birth 
then, tliou art a gentleman all the world over. Id. 

The true gentleman is extracted from ancient and 
worshipfid parentage. VVIkui a pepin is planted on a 
pepin stock, the fruit growing theneo is called a renate, 
a most delicious apple, as both by sire and damme 
well descended. Thus his blood must needs be well 
purified who h gentilely born on botli sides. Fuller. 

Your brave and liaughty scorn of all. 

Was stately and monarchial ; 

.All gentleness with that esteemed. 

And dull and slavish virtue seemed, Cowley. 

Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at evo 

Visits the herds. - Milton. 


Those are the studies wherein our noble and gentle 
youth ought to bestow their time. Id. on Education. 
My gentler rest is on a thought, 

Conscious of doing what 1 ought, Marvell. 
She with her wedding-cloaths undresses 
Hit complaisance and gentilesses. Hudibras. 

He will in the three hot mouths bite at a flag-worm, 
ui a grticn gentle. Walton*s Angler. 

^ civil war was within the bow’cls of that stale, bc- 
gentleman <\.iu\ the peasants, Sidney. 

Ihcy entering and killing all of the gentle and rich 
Action, for honesty sake, broke open all prisons. Jd. 
He liithcr came a private gentleman. 

Hut young and brave, and of a family 

■Ancif ut and noble. Otway's Orphan. 

^ ou say a long.descendcd race 
gentlemen, and that your high degree 
s niiich disparaged to bo matched with me. 

Dryden. 

inr^^^ ^ gf'nius full of gentedness and .spirit, hav- 
'ircsser H»at was ungraceful in his postures and 
’ Id. Dufrosnoy. 

die gentleness and inherent goodness of 


The ^ 

Th*”^^- /d. Fables, Dedication. 

**^*®chief8 that come by inadvertency, or igno^ 
’ verv gently to be taken notice of. 

Locke, 


Those that would be genteelly learned, need not 
purchase it at the dear rate of being atheists. 

(ilanville. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, and 
babbling, he concludes the groat work of dining gen^ 
teclly. , South. 

So spruce that he can never be genteeV. Tatler. 

The same gentlemen who have fixed this piece of 
morality on the three naked sisters dancing hand in 
hand, would have found out as good a one had there, 
been four of them sitting at a distance, and covered 
from head to foot, Addison. 

'riicir poets have no notion genteel comedy, and 
fall into the most lilthy dmible meanings when they 
have a mind to make their audience merry. 

Id. On Italy. 

The many-coloured gentry there above. 

By turns arc ruleil by tumult and by love. 

Prior. 

He had such a gentle method of reproving their 
faults, that tlioy were not so much afraid as ashamed 
to r. peat them’. Atierbury. 

Oi gentle blood, part slicd in honour’s cause, 

Ihich panniL sprung. Pope. 

Ho liail a gentecler manner of binding the chains of 
this kingdom than most of his predecessors. 

• Swift to Gay, 

Gentlefolks will not cave for the remainder of a bot- 
tle of wine ; therefore set a fresli one before them. 

Swift, 

How cheerfully the haw'kcrs cry 

A «atyr, and tluj gentry buy. Id. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, arc not 
able to be always so genteel, and so constant at all 
places of pleasure and expence. Law, 

He is so far from desiring to be used as a gentleman, 
that he desires to be used as the servant of all. Id, 
Nor shall iny verse tliat rdder bard forget , 

The gentle Spenser, Taney’s pleasing son ; 

Who, like a copious river, poured his song 
O’er all the mazes of enchanted ground. 

Thomson. Summer. • 
Women ought not to think gentleness oi heart des- 
picable in a man. Clarissa. 

Gentle he was, \i gentle birth 
Could make him such, and ho had worth. 

If wealth can worth bestow. Cowper. 

In truth he was a strange and wayward wight, 

Foml of each gentle and each dreadful scene. 

Beattie, 'The Minstrel. 

Though some unhappy instances of frivolous duels 
have occurred, I ca,nnot think that it is the vice of the 
times to be fond of quarrelling ; the manners of our 
young men of distinction aro certainly not of that 
cast, and if it lies with any of the present age, it is 
with those half made up gentry, vho force their way 
into half-price plays in boots and spurs, and are cla- 
morous in the passages of the front boxes of a crowded* 
theatre. Cumberland. 

A band of children, round a snow-white ram. 
There wreathe his venerable horns with flowers ; 

While peaceful, as if still an unweaned lamb. 

The patriarch of the flock all gently cowers 
His sober head, majestically tame. 

Or eats from out the palm, or playful lowers 
His brow, as if in act to butt, and then. 

Yielding to their small hands, draw back again. 

Byron Don Juan, 
An honest gentleman at his return 

May not have the good fortune of Ulysses ; 

Not all lone jnatrons for their husbands mourn 
Or show the same dislike to suitor’s kissest Id, 

E 2 
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Why did he love him ? Curious fool ! — he slill — 
Is human love the growth of human will ? 

To her she might be gentleness. Bgrnn. 


Jews; peculiar to a nation ; liereditary flispo§i- 
tiori ; lleatheiiism ; of or belonging to national 
distinction. 


GENTIAN, n. s. Fr. ^cntianc ; Lat. gnitiaria^ 
ci/ancits ; Gt. Kvavoct blue; because this plant 
has <i blue flower, Kvaveog. A root used in 
medicine. See below. 

If it be fistulous, and the orifice sinall, dilate it with 
gentian roots. Wiseman^s Surgery. 

The root of gentian is largo and long, of a tolerally 
firm texture, and remarkably tough ; it has a faintisii 
and disagreeable smell, and an extremely bitter taste. 

HiLL*s Mat. Med. 

GENTIAN A, genthifi, in botany, a genus of 
the digynia order, and pentandria class of plants; 
natural order tsventietb, rotacea; coR. monopeta- 
Ions ; CAP. bivalved and unilocular : there are 
two longitudinal receptacles. The most remark- 
able species are tlie following : — 

1. G. centaureuin, the less centaury of the 
shops, is a najive of many parts of Britain. It 
grows on dry pastures; and Us height is com- 
monly proportioned to the goodness of the soil ; 
as, in rich soils, it grows to the hciglu of a foot; 
but in poor ones not above three or four inches. 
It is an annual plant, with upright branching 
stalks, garnished with small leaves, placed by 
pairs. The dowers grow in form of an umbel at 
the top of the stalk, and are of a bright purple 
color. They come out in July, and the seed 


Tribulation and anguish upon every soul that docth 
evil, of tlie Jew first, aiivl also of the gentile. 

, Romans. 

Fine Basil desireth it may be her lot 

To grow as a gilliflower, trim in her pot ; 

That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do serve. 

May help him as needeth, poor life to preserve. 

Timer, 

Gentiles or infidels, in those actions, upon both the 
spiritual and temporal good, have been in one pursuit 
conjoined . Bacon. 

A toleration of Jews is in most provinces of Eu- 
rope : in Asia they have their synagogues. Spaniards 
permit Moors to live among them; the Mogulliaiis, 
Gentiles ; the Turks all religions. 

Burton* s A nut. Mcl. 

That an unsavory odour is gentilitious, or national 
unto the Jews, reason or sense will not induce. 

Browne. 

If invocation of saints had been produced in apos- 
tolical times, it would have looked like the introduc- 
ing of gentilisin again. Stillingjieet. 

The common cause of tliis distemper is a jjariicular 
and perhaps a gentilitious disposition of body. 

A rbnthnot. 

Gentile. The Jews culled uU those who were 
not of their race g<dini, i. e. gentes, 

whicli in the (Ircek translations of the Old Testa- 


npens in autumn. The plant cannot be cultivated 
in gardens. Tlie tops are a useful aperient 
bitter, in which view they are often used in 
medicine. 

2. G. lutea, tlie common gtmtian of the shops. 
It is a native of the mountainous parts of Ger- 
many ; whence the roots, the only part used in 
medicine, are brought to this country. These 
have a yellowish brown color, and a very bitter 
taste. Tlie lower leaves are of an oblong oval 
shape, a little pointed at the end, stiff, of a yel- 
lowish green, and have five large veins on the 
hack of each. The stalk rises four or five feet 
high, garnished with leaves growing by pairs at 
each joint, almost embracing the stalk at their 
base. They are of the same form with the lower, 
but diminish gradually in their size to the top. 
The flowers come out in whirls at the joints on 
the upper part of the stalks, standing on short 
foot-stalks, whose origin is in the wings of the 
leaves. Tiiey are of a pale yellow color. The 
roots of this plant are often used in medicine as 
stomachic bitters. In taste they are less excep- 
tionable than most of the substances of this class. 
Infusions of gentian root, flavored with orange 
peel, are sufficiently grateful. Some years ago a 
poisonous root wils discovered among tlie gentian 
brought to London ; the use of which occasioned 
violent disorders, and in some cases death. This 
root is easily distinguished from the gentian, by 
its being internally of a white color, and void of 
bitterness. 

GENTIANE'LLA, n. s. A kind of blue 
color. 

GENTILE, n. $. Fr. g^ntil ; Lat. gen- 

Gen'tilism, n.s. gens. Applicable 

Gentili'tious, (idj. I to individuals of all na- 
GENUl/nr, n. S, ) lions as opposed to 


rnent is rendered ra iOva\ in wliicli sense it often 
occurs in the New Testament; as in Matt. vi. 32. 
‘All these things do the Gentiles (or nations) 
seek.’ Whence the Latin church also used gentes 
in the same sense as onr Gentiles, especially in 
the New Testament. But thc,word gentes soon 
obtained another signification;* and no longer 
meant all who were not Jews ; but those only , 
who were neither Jews nor Christians, but fol- 
lowed the superstitions of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, ike. In this sense it continued among the 
Christian writers, till their religion was publicly, 
and by authority, received in the empire; when 
gentdes, from gentes, came into use : and then 
both words had two significations, viz., in trea- 
tises or laws concerning religion, they signified 
pagans, neither Jews nor Christians ; and, in 
civil affairs, they were used for all such as were 
not Romans. 


Gentile, in the Roman law and history, some- 
times expresses what the Romans otherwise 
called . liarbarians, whether they were allies o 
Rome or not : but this word was used in a more 
particular sense for all strangers not subject o 
the Roman empire. . 

GENTILESCIII (Horatio), an Italian painta, 
born at Pisa in 1563. After painting ^ 
reputation at Florence, Rome, Genoa, and o 
parts of Italy, he removed to Savoy, thenc 
France, and at last came over to England, np 
the invitation of Charles L, who appoitite 
lodgings in his court, with a considerimle V 
and employed him in his palace at Greenwi^^ 
and other public places. The most rema 
of his performances in England, were ^jgo 


of Greenwich and York house. He pain e 
a Madonna, a Magdalen, and Lot wit 
daughters, for king Charles. After the 
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^he king, when the royal collection was sold, 
nine of these pictures drew £600. His mos^ 
esteemed work abroad was the portico of cardi- 
nal Bentivoglio’s palace at Rome. lie made 
several attempts at portrait painting, but with 
little success ; his talent lying altogether in his- 
torical or mythological figures. After twelve 
years residence in England, he died in 1647, 
aged eighty-four ; and was buried in the Queen’s 
Chapel at Somerset House. His head was drawn 
by Vandyke. 

Gentilf.sciii (Artemisia), daughter of the 
preceding, was little inferior to her father in his- 
torical painting, and excelled him in portraits. 
She drew some of the royal family, and many of 
the nobility. 

Gentleman originally comprehended all 
above the rank of yeoman ; whereby even noble- 
men arc properly called gentlemen. See Com- 
monalty. A gentleman is usually defined 
among heralds, to be one who, without any title, 
Ix-ars a coat of arms, or whose ancestors have 
been freemen : and by the coat that a gentleman 
giveth, he is known to he, or not to he, descended 
from those of his name who flourished many 
hundred years before. The Gauls observing 
that, during the empire of the Romans, the 
scutarii and gentiles hud the best appointments 
of all the soldiers, became insensibly accustomed 
to apply the same names, gcmtils-hommes and 
ocuyers, to such persons. Gentlemen and esquires 
are confounded together by Sir h’xlvvard (^.oke; 
wlio observes, (hat every es(}uire is a gentleman, 
and a gentleman is defined to he one ‘who hears 
coat armour.’ It is indeed a matter somewhat 
unsettled, what constitntes the distinction, or 
who is a real esquire ; for it is not an estate, 
however large, tliat confers this rank upon its 
owner. ‘As for gentlemen,^ says Sir Thomas 
Smith, ‘ they be made good clieap in this king- 
dom : for whosoever studieth the laws of tlie 
realm, wlio studieth in tl»e universities, who pro- 
fessoth liberal sciences, and who can live idly 
and witliout manual labor, and will bear charge 
and Countenance of a gentleman, he shall l)e 
called master, and shall be taken for a gentle- 
man.’ 

Gkatleman Usher of the Black Rod. See 

Gentt-emen of the Chapel; officers whose 
duty and attendance is in the royal chapel, being 
m fuimber thirty -two. Twelve of them are 
priests : the other twenty, commonly called clerks 
^ file chapel, assist in the performance of divine 
service. One of the first twelve is chosen for 
^juiifessor of the household servants, to visit the 
^ » examine and prepare communicants, and 

uiinister the sacrament. One of the twenty 
well versed in music, is chosen first 
’ ^ho is master of the children, to in- 
sar^^f music, and whatever else is neces- 

lik^ • ^ service of the chapel ; a second is 
organist ; a third a lutanist ; and a 
so r- n There are likewise three vergers, 

hmd ^ silver rods they carry in their 
of tim ’ oeing a serjeant, a yeoman, and groom 
dean ^rst attends the dean and sub- 

for tho k surplices and other necessaries 
onapel ; the second has the whole care of 
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the chapel, keeps the pews and seats of the 
nobility and gentry; the groom has his attendance 
within the chapel door, and looks after it. 

GENTOOS, in modern history, according to 
the common acceptation of the term, denote the 
professors of the religion of the bramins or 
brachmans, who inhabit the country called Hin- 
do.stan, or Indostan, in the East Indies, from 
the word stan, a region, and hind or Hindoo : 
which Ferishteh, as we learn from colonel Dow’s 
translation of his history, supposes to have been 
a son of Ham, tlie son of Noah. Hindoo, how- 
ever, is not the name by which the inhabitants 
originally styled themselves ; but, according to 
the idiom of the Sanscrit which they use, jum- 
bodeep, from jumboo, ajackall, an animal com 
mon in their country ; and deep, a large portion 
of land surrounded by the sea ; or hhertekhunt, 
from khunt, i. e. a continent, and bherrhut, the 
name of one of tlie first Indian rajahs. They 
have assumed the name of Hindoos only since 
the eia of the Tartar government, to distinguish 
themselves from thei^ conquerors the Mussulmans. 
The term gentoo or gent, in the Sanscrit dia^ 
lect, denotes animal in general, and, in its mor^ 
confined sense, mankii^, and is never appro- 
priated particularly to such as follow the doc- 
trines of Brhima. The Gentoos are divided 
into four great tribes, each of which has its ow. 
separate appellation ; but they Jiave no commoi) 
or collective term that comprehends the whole 
nation, under the idea affixed by Europeans 
to the word Gentoo. Mr. Ilalhed, in the preface 
to his translation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
conjectures, that the Portuguese, on their first 
arrival in India, hearing the word frequently in 
the mouths of the natives, as applied to mankind 
in general, might adopt it for the domestic ap- 
pellation of the Indians themselves; or perhaps 
their bigotry might figure from the word Gentoo 
a fanciful allusion to Gentile. The Hindoos, or 
Gentoos, vie with the Chinese as to the antiquity 
of their nation. They reckon the duration of the 
world by four jogiies, or distinct ages: The first 
is the Suttee jogue, oi age of purity, which i.s 
said to have la.stGd about 3,200,0(;0 years ; 
during which the life of man was 100,000 years, 
and his stature twenty-one cubits : The second, 
the Tirtah jogue, or the age in which one-third 
of mankind were reprobated ; which consisted of 

2.400.000 years, when men lived to the age of 

10.000 years: The third, the Dwapar jogue, in 
which half of the human race became depraved ; 
which endured to 600,000 years, when men’s 
lives were reduced to 1000 years: and, fourth, 
the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were 
corrupted, or rather diminished, which the word 
collee imports. This is the present era, which 
they suppose will subsist for 400,000, of which 
nearly 5000 are already past ; and man’s life in 
this period is limited to 100 years. Many au- 
thors suppose that most of the Gentoo shasters, 
or scriptures, were composed about the beginning 
of the collee jogue : but an objection occurs 
against this supposition, viz. that the shasters 
take no notice of the deluge ; to which the brah- 
mins reply, that all their scriptures were written 
before the time of Noah, and the deluge never 
extended to Ilindostan. Nevertheless, it ap- 
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pears from the shasters themselves, that they 
claim a much higher antiquity than this ; instances 
of which are recited by Mr. Ilalhed. The doc- 
trine of transmigration is one of the distinguish- 
ing tenets of the Gentoos. It is their opinion, 
according to Mr. Holwell, that those souls which 
have attained to a certain degree of purity, either 
by the innocence of their manners or the severity 
of their mortifications, are removed to regions of 
happiness proportioned to their respective merits; 
but that those who cannot so far surmount the 
prevalence of bad examples, and the powerful 
degeneracy of the times, as to deserve such a 
promotion, are condemned to undergo continual 
punishment, in the animation of siicccs;;ive ani- 
mal forms, until, at the stated period, another 
renovation of the four jogues shall commence, 
upon the dissolution of the present. They ima- 
gine six difi’erent spheres above this earth ; the 
highest of which, called suttee, is the residence 
of Brhimaor Brahma, and his [)cirlicular favorit(‘s. 
This sphere is also the habitation of thoa^ men 
who never uttered a fiilsehood, and of tiiose 
women who have voluntarily burned tliemsclves 
with their husbands; which practice is expressly 
enjoined in the code of the Gentoo laws. Tliis 
code, printed by the East India' Company in 
1776, is a very curious collection of Hindoo juris- 
prudence, which was selected from curious oriad- 
nals in the Sanscrit language, by the most 
experienced pundits, or lawyers ; who were em- 
ployed for this purpose from i\Iay 1773 to 
February 1775; afterwards translated into the 
Persian, and then into English, by Mr. llalbcd. 
The institutes contained in this collection are in- 
terwoven with the religion of the Gentoos, and 
revered as of the highest authv)rity. The curious 
reader will discover an astonishing similarity be- 
tween the institutes of this code and many of the 
ordinances of the Jewish law ; between the cha- 
racter of the brahmins or priests, and the Levites; 
and between tlie ceremony of tlie scape goat 
under the Mosaic dispensation, and a Gentoo 
ceremony called the ashiunmed jug, in which a 
hor.se answers the purpose of the goat. iMany 
obsolete customs and usages, alluded to in many 
parts of the Old Testament, may also receive il- 
lustration from the institutes of this code. It 
appears from liic code, that the brahmins, who 
are the priests and legislators of the country, 
have re.sigried all the secular tind executive power 
into the hand.s of another cast or tribe; and no 
brahmin has been properly cajiablo of the magis- 
tracy since the time of the suttee jogue. The 
only privilege of importance which they have 
appropriated to themselves, is an exemption 
from all capital puni.shinent : they may be de- 
graded, branded, imprisoned for life, or sent into 
perpetual exile; but it is every where expressly 
ordained, that a brahmin sliall not he put to death 
on any account whatsoever. The four great and 
original tribes into which the Gentoos are divided, 
according to their theology, pro.:eed from the 
four different members*of llraluna, thesnppo.sed 
immediate agent of the creation umh r the spirit 
of the Almighty. These tribes ore, 1 . The Brah- 
mins, which proceeded from the month, and 
whose office is to pray, n^ad, and instruct: 2. Tfie 
Chehteree, winch ])rococded from his arms, 


whose office is to draw the bow, to fight, apd to 
govern: 3. The Bice, which proceeded from his 
belly or thighs, who are to provide the necessa- 
ries of life by agriculture and traffic : and, 4, The 
sooder, from his feet, which are ordained to la- 
bor, serve, and travel. Few Christians, says the 
translatpr of the Gentoo code, have expressed 
themselves with a more becoming reverence of 
the grand and impartial designs of Providence, 
in all his works, or wdth a more extensive charity 
towards all their fidlow creatures of every pro- 
fession, than llu‘ Gentoos. It is indeed an article 
of faith among tlic brahmins, that God's all mer- 
ciful power woidil not have permitted such a 
number of ditTi^rent religions, if he had not found 
a pleasure in beholding their varieties. 

G ENU E f.ECTK )N, w. s. Lat. genu, the kneo, 
and Jlecto, to bend. The act of kneeling; adu- 
lation expressed thereby. 

Here use all the rites of adoration, genujicetium, 
wax-candles, iucense, oblations, prayers only excepted. 

StillimjjUn't. 

Genui lection, says the Jesuit Rosweyd in 
liis Onomasticon, lias been a very ancient custom 
in the church, even under tlie Old Testarm ut 
dispensation; and was observed throughout the 
year, excepting on Sundays, and from Easter to 
Whitsuntide, when kneeling was forliidden by 
the council of Nice. Others have shown, that 
the custom of not kneeling on Sundays had ob- 
Eiincd from the time of the Apostles, as appears 
from St. Irenauis, and Tertulhan; and the Elhi- 
opic cliurch, scrupulously attached to the an- 
cient ceremonies still retains that of kneelini;- at 
divine service. The Russians esteem it an iiule- 
cont posture to worship (Jod on the knees. The 
Jews usually prayed standing. Rosweyd gives 
the reasons of the proliibition k>f genufie.xion on 
Sundays, &c., from St. Basil, Anastasius, St. 
Justin, he.. 

OEN'DINE, ar/;. Lat. gcn?/i/uAS. True ; 

Okn'cinely, ailv. >real; opposed to wfiat- 

Gi.n'i'in i.NESS, /n s. J ever is false, adulte- 
rated, impure, or mixed. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another lime with sophisticatt d ones. 

Bogle • 

There is another agent able to anali/.e conipoutul 
bodies less violently, more genuinely, and moro nm- 
vcrsally than the fire. 

A sudden darkness covers all ; 

Tvnc genuine night : night added to tlic groves. 

J)nj(len. 

The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above ; 

And earth a second Eden shows. 

Wherever the healing water flows. Coiriht- 

GENUS, n.s. Lat. A scientific form to Jc- 

signate a class of being which comprehends ui.uiy 
species : thus quadruped is a geims iuclu ui- 
almost all terrestrial beasts. 

If minerals are not convertible into anotluu 
though of the oame genus, nu»cli less can they " ^ 
mised reducible into a species of another genus. ^ 

Harvey on Consumjonn ■ • ^ 

A general idea is called by the schools geTU^ ^ ^ 
it is one cominoa nature agreeing to it 

common natures : so animal is a gettvs, 
agrees to horse, lion, whale, and buttcrlly* 
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Genus is also used for a character or manner 
applicable to every thing of a certain nature or 
condition : ift which sense it serves to make 
divisions in divers sciences, as medicine^ natural 
history, &c. 

Genc’S, in medicine. See MEniciNE. 

Genus, in metaphysics and logic, denotes a 
number of beings which agree in certain gene- 
ral properties common to them all; so that a 
genus is nothing else luit an abstract idea, ex- 
pressed by some general name or term. See 
l/.Gic and Metaphysics. 

Genus, in natural history, a subdivision of any 
class or order of natural beings, whether of the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, all agree- 
ing in certain common characters. See IIotany 
and Zoology. 

Genus, in rhetoric. Authors distinguish the 
art of rhetoric, as well as orations or discourses 
iiroduced thereby into three genera, demonstra- 
{iv(', deliberative, and judiciary. To the de- 
monstrative kind belong panegyrics, genethlia- 
cons, e[)it!iala 111 [urns, funeral harangues, &c. To 
the deliberative, persuasions, dissuasions, com- 
mendations, i^c. To the judiciary, accusations 
and defences. 

G I'd )CF/NT lire K, adj, Fr. ^coccntriquc ; 
(Ir. yi] the earth, and Ksvrpop. Applied to a pla- 
net or erh having the earth for its centre, or 
the s ame centre with tlu; earth. 

GEOD/KSlA, u .S'. ^ Gr. ysojSaKTia. A term 

Gi-.ooa'.tk’a r., m//. 5 that has been soinetiines 

applied to that part of geometry which contains 
the doctrine of measuring surfaces, and finding 
the contents of all plain hgur()S. 

Gld )l'’l'Tl/FA. See (E.ofi'roea. 

(ihOFFIU'' Y, of Monmouth, bishop of St. 
Asaph, called by our ancient biographers (hdlo- 
Iridns Monumetensi.s, Lelund conjectures that 
lie was educated in a lienedictine cortvent at 
, -^h'limouth, where he was born; arid that lie 
i hi canit: a monk of that order. liale, and after 
I him bits, call him archdeacon of Monmouth; 
it is generally assertial, that he was made 
hishoj) of St. Asaph, in ll.'il or 1152 in the 
’’*-‘^11 of king Stephen. His history was 
prohahly finislied after 113t3. It contains a 
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fabulous account qf British kings, from Brutus 
the grandson of iEneas the Trojan to Cadwallader 
in 690. But Geoffrey, though we may blani® 
his credulity, was not the inventor of the legen- 
dary history. It is a translation from a MS. 
written in the British language, and brought to 
England from Armorica by his friend Gualtor, 
archdeacon of Oxford. But the achievements 
of king Arthur, Merlin’s prophecies, and many 
speeches and letters, were chiefly his own addi- 
tions. 

GROFFROY (Stephen Francis), M. D., a 
celebrated French physician, botanist, and che- 
mist, born in Pari.s, in 1672. After having 
finished his studie.s he travelled into England, 
Holland, and Italy. In 1704 he received the * 
degree of M. D. at Paris ; and at length became 
p'rofessor of cliemi.stry, and physician of the 
Royal College. He was F. R. S. of London, 
and of the Academy of Sciences. He wrote 
several very curious theses in Latin, which were 
afterwards translated into^ French ; and a trea- 
tise entitled Tractatua de Materia Medicfl, sive de 
Medieamentorum Simplicium, Historia, Virtute, 
Dclectu, et Usu. He died in Faris, in 1731. 

GEOFFIUFA, or Geoffroya, in botany, a 
genus of the dccandria order, and diadelifliia 
class of plants ; natural order thirty-second, pa- 
pilionacem: cal. (piinquefid, the frifit an oval 
plum, the kernel compressea. * Species three, 
the principal is, 

G. inermis, the cabbage-bark tree, a native of 
Brasil and Jamaica. The wood is used in 
building; but it is chiefly valued for its hark, 
which is administered as an anthelinintic medi- 
cine. From this medical property it is also 
called the worm-bark tree. Tins bark is of u 
gray color externally, hut black and furrowed on 
the inside. It has a mucilaginous and sweetish 
taste, and a disagreeable smell. It is given in 
cases of worms, in form of powder, decoction, 
syru]), and extract. The decoction is preferred, 
and is made by slowly boiling an ounce of the 
frcsli dried bark in a quart of water, till it 
assume the color of Madeira wine. This 
sweetness is the syrup ; evaporated, it forms an 
extract. 
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•jl'.OC'lUrilF.Il, 71. s.-j Cr. yti tlie oiirth, 

1.1 (H; |;Al'n'n;AT,, W^//'. 0^*1 y(777ipt)7, to 

'".'jo'iiAi'iiv, //. .S-. Ascribe. The science 

^'‘gguaph'icali.y, 3 that treats or dis- 

of tlu' earthly globe ; its seas, nations, 

customs, ike. 

'^hthinks it would plcaso any man *o look upon a 
/A'". 7 >V„Vv,/nKnp. Burton. Anat. Md. 

tin ^ P*^*’*^ ^‘f die oarth hatli ever boon peopled 

' >ath bcfn known or dfscribed by geographers. 

Browne. 

le bay of Naples is called the Crater by the old 

Addison. 

1^ **1!**^^ J^ncient fables the Argonauts sailed 
and from thence passed into the 
^ their ships upon their shoulders ; 
great ignorance in geography. Arhuthnot. 

from realm to realm I rove, 

' a ino.vv geographer by love. TiekeJ, 


Minerva lets Ulysses into the knowledge of his 
country ; she geographically describes it to him. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

Geography, as a science, embraces, together 
with a description of the earth itself, and its 
physical peculiarities, the consideration of all its 
great political and statistical divisions : the lat- 
ter being sometimes detailed in systems ; some- 
times, as in gazetteers, alphabetically. It has 
its own history as a science, and it is intimately 
connected with all history. 

As we regard society in its earlier stages, and 
the progenitors of ma' kind gradually peopling 
the earth, the materials of this science accumulate. 
The progress of the wanderers becomes bounded 
by this formidable mountain range, or that 
mighty ocean barrier : nations, and even races of 
men, are discriminated by the direction of the 
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greater rivers of the world, and their access to 
them ; wliile their political and intellectnal cha- 
racter, and even their moral aird religious habits, 
are affected by the extent of their migrations, the 
intercourse they maintain with their parent tribes 
and with each other, and the climate in which 
they finally settle. When history becomes more 
important, the name and description of each 
groupe.of human abodes are still more interest- 
ing. 

As the circle of civilisation spreads and en- 
larges, the knowledge of distant regions becomes 
at once more exact and more widely diffused. 
Whether we trace its* enlargement cn a greater or 
.less scale, as conducted by the emigration or ex- 
tended dominion of the more enlightened tribes, 
or as connected with tlie enterprise and restless- 
ness of individuals, man appears designed to 
multiply his accommodations by exchanging the 
varied advantages and productions of every part 
of the earth : and he either becomes, witli his ex- 
tended knowledge of fliem, more contented with 
his existing allotment on its surface, or stimulated 
to seek out for himself a better. 

If even we contemplate the march of compiest, 
and the actual foundation which it has supplied 
of the existing political arrangements of the 
world, geographical information will be often 
found to have invited the successful expedition 
— always to have attended it. Ignorance, in fact, 
of the horrors of a northern winter, will a[)pear 
to have providentially hastened the downtVd of 
d modern Alexander; while Alexander of Ma- 
cedon will be seen to have added greatly to our 
knowledge of the earth, by including some of the 
ablest of ancient geographers in hissuite; charged 
with the <luty of making observations on both the 
coasts and the interior of the provinces through 
which he passed. In their journals, it is well 
known, we find to this day some of the oldest 
and most important land-marks between the real 
and fabulous geography of A.sia. 

We profiose to call the attention of our readers 
in this article to I. A Hi.story of the i’rogress of 
Geographical Discovery from the ('arliest [leriods. 
If. Tlie Physical and Political Geography 
of tlie Globe. III. A Sketch of Technical or 
Artificial Geography. 

PART I. 

OF THE PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 

COVERY. 

This will 1)6 found conveniently divided into 
the History of Anciuit and Modern Geography; 
that is, the progres.s of this science as known to 
the ancient world, or until the period of the first 
Portuguese voyages; and its important and rapid 
advances since that period. The geograpliy of 
the middle ages has no distinctive characters that 
require in this place particular consideration 

Sect. I. — Of Ancient Geography. 

Some portions of geographical knowledge are 
, found amongst the most uncivilised tribes; but it 
is local, and confined to their own immediate 
haunts, or wild and visionary, <associated with innu- 
menible superstitions. Tlje geography of the most 
Ancient nsdions was long and necessarily of the 


former character : it was limited by the sphere of 
their riwri wants and their own experience. As 
mankind settled themselves in permanent abodes 
they had more time to become speculative dhout 
distant regions; as they spread themselves on the 
surface of the earth they acquired a real know- 
ledge of its productions and peculiarities. It is 
easy to perceive how rapidly tins kind of know- 
ledge would thus be generated amongst men, 
considered as a whole, and that.it would of ne- 
cessity, as amongst the most useful, be found 
amongst the earliest of their acquirements : but 
mankind never long remained as a whole ; theie 
were the same means of geographical as of many 
other kinds of knowledge in the ancient, as in the 
modern world, but the dilliculties of communi- 
cating and therefore of perfecting it were great, 
and the methods of perpetuating it few and very 
partially cultivated. 

The antediluvian geography is altogether a 
matter of sacred history ; for, while all nations 
retain traditions of the flood and its conse- 
(p-icnces, in the writings of Moses only have wc 
any consistent account of either : to the few 
traces, therefore, of this the ‘earliest dawr»’ of the 
science, preserved in those writings, wc may at 
once refer the reader. It chiefly involves two 
or three curious questions of liiblical criticism, 
such as tlie locality of Eden, the site of Ararat, 
ike. 

Roth before and after the flood the hmgevity 
of man was favorable to the difi'nsion and trans- 
mission of this and every other kind of know- 
ledge; but the dispersion of maiikind, accord- 
ing to the most approved construction of Gen. xi., 
would more than counterlialance this: llicy W('re 
now compulsorily the dependent and jnlgrim br- 
ings they were so unwilling to acknowledge 
themselves; and, thinly peopling large districts, 
would soon lose the remembrance of a common 
origin, it is worthy of remark, however, that 
near the plains of Shinar, where Moses fixes the 
scene of their early attempt to settle themselves, 
and the point of tlieir dispersion, the two earli- 
est empires, Assyria and Habyloii, tvere estab- 
lished; and a more ccmtral spot, from which all 
the countries first inhabited could be reached 
(incliuling even China) cannot be found upon 
the eartli. 

Tlie Egyptians are the earliest settled people 
of whose internal polity we have any account. 
Some writers have supposed that Misraiin, which 
Moses informs ns was its ancient name, is 
a word of dual termination, derived from Maser, 
a fortress; and consider it to designate the two 
Egypts, Upper and liOwer. This is conjectura 
enough ; but in die time of Abraham, 1920 
liefore the Christian era and above 1000 prior ^ 
the birth of Herodotus the father of Greciiuihis- 
tory, we learn from the pentateueh that Egyp^ 
was a monarchy, under a king of the name 
Eharaoh ; under tillage, perhaps, or a 
try, and therefore a resort in famine : and a 
the lapse of about 200 years we find it 
same form of government, rich and 5 j 
vated ; possessing an established pri^s 
whatever were theii pretensions, who had a 
iidcrable landed property ; and that the t 
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the lands were held in fee simple, as we should 
say, by the private occupiers. It had also a class 
of men styled in our translation ‘ physicians/ Its 
monarch was surrounded by a court and ap- 
pointed officers. We read also of his chariots; 
and of wagy^ons, vestures' of fine linen, rings, 
gold chains, silver cups, and other traces of civi- 
lisation and opulence among the people. 

The Pluftnicians, less favored in regard to the 
soil of their country, are the first people of whose 
maritime expeditions we have any consistent ac- 
count ; the.r situation on the shores of the 
Mediterranean familiarised them to the sea; and 
so early as GOO years after the deluge, the naviga- 
tion and commerce of Sidon (one of their cities) 
had accpiired a celebrity that the patriarch Jacob 
mentions at the moment of his death, Gen. xlix. 
13. At a later period these merchants founded 
colonies in Africa, Spain, and other countries of 
the Mediterranean ; and even extended their na- 
vigation beyond the Pillars of Hercules into the 
ocean. It seems also certain that they navigated 
the Indian seas ; for the ships of Hiram are said 
to hav(> brought gold to Solomon from Ophir, 
which is generally thought to liave been situated 
on the western side of that peninsula. They seem, 
indeed, to have been tlie early carriers of all civi- 
lised nations, an’d to have been as careful to 
conceal their discoveries us possible, tliat lliey 
might retain this monopoly. 

We now come to the earliest traces of geo- 
graphical knowledge among the Greeks. 1 lomer, 
in the eighteenth hook of the Iliad, describes 
the shield of Achilles as representing the cos- 
mography of the age, and on it the earth is 
figured as surrounded by the sea, or rather by a 
large river, the sources of which Ht;siod after- 
wards placed nciir the pillars of Hercules. The 
disk included the Mediterranean much con- 
tracted on the west^ the ypgcati and part of the 
buxine seas, so that Greece is the cemtre of 
Homer’s world. On the west, the goographyof 
the poet did not extend beyond the kingdom of 
Ulysses, comprehending the isles of Same, Za- 
cynthus, and some others, with a part of the 
Tieighhouring continent: beyond this his know- 
ledge was vague and confined, and the strait which 
separates Sicily from Italy may be considered 
the vestibule of his fabulous world ; where 
the floating rocks, the howling of the monster 
^^^ylla, and the terrific Charybdis, all demon- 
strate that we are in the regions of romance. 

Sicily, thoitgh known to Homer by its appro- 
priate name of Thinacia (afterwards Thrinacra), 
js also peopled with wonders. Here he place? 
je flocks of the sun guarded by nymph.s ; the 
yclops, and the Lestrygones Anthropophagi. In 
lowing the poet west of Sicily, we find our- 
^ regions of pure fable, amongst the 

'^^ohaiUed isles of Circe and Calypso, and the 
Kolus. It is, indeed, evi- 
iern Homer must have been almost totally 
of the geography of the Mediterranean, 
the\ 1 makes Ulysses go from 

one 1 Circe to the entrance of the ocean in 
retn c* allows him only the same time to 
Stril? r of the Enchantress to the 

'p' Sicily. 

cwing the poet to the north-east, we find 


him in like manner gradually immerging into 
the regions of fable. After passing through 
tfie Hellespont, &.C., into the Euxine, he mentions 
the Hali^nes, a people possibly inhabiting the 
banks of the Halys, beyond whom are the Ama- 
zons, a nation of female warriors, to whose 
country succeeds the kingdom of Colchis, near 
the circumference of the disk, on which the poet 
places the palace of the sun, and the theatre of 
the amours of Apollo, with a daughter of the 
ocean. 

The geography of Homer to the south-east is 
more rational : we find him aeejuainted with the 
whole west coast of Asia Minor ; and notentirely 
ignorant of the country of the IMuRuicians, whose 
purple stuffs, gold and silver works, naval 
science, avidity, and cunning, afford him the 
subjects of several strains ; nor of Egypt, 
whose river he knew by the name of Egyptos, 
and of whose inhabitants he praises the medical 
skill. Between Egypt and the Pillars of Her- 
cules the distance is much shortened, and is oc- 
cupied by a country named Uybia, where, says 
the poet, Hlie lambs are born with horns, and 
the .sheep bring forth three times a-year.’ 

Above the earth, according to llomcr, was a 
solid vault or firmament, under which the sun 
and moon ])erfonned their daily journeys in 
chariots rolling on the clouds. In the morning 
the luminary of day arose from the bosom of the 
eastern ocean, and in the evening sunk in the 
western ; a golden vessel, the workmanship of 
Vulcan, during the night, tran.sportcd him back 
by the north to the east. Beneath the earth 
the poet also placed a vault, named Tartarus 
corresponding with the firmament, where, in 
eternal night, dwelt the J’itans, tlie CTiomies of 
the gods. Hesiod even determines tlm height of 
the firmament, and the depth of t1)e gulf of 
darkness; an anvil, says he, would be nine days 
•falling from llui heavens to the cartli, and as 
many descending from tlio earth to tiie bottom 
of Tartarus. 

On the west, Homer’s world was tiTminated 
by two fabulous countries. Near the sources of 
the ocean, and not far from the dismal caves of tlie 
dead, were tlic Cimmerians, an unhappy people, 
imnuTsed in eternal darkness ; beyond them in tlie 
ocean, and, consequc*ntly, according to the poet, 
beyond the limits of tiie earth and the empire 
of tlie winds and seasons, is Elysium ; where 
neither tempests nor winter are ever felt, where 
the soft zephyr continually murmurs, and where 
the elect of Jupiter, snatched from the common 
lot of mortals, enjoy eternal felicity. Beyond 
this fiappy region, the earth was enveloped by an 
indefinite chaos ; ‘ a confused mixture of existence 
and nothing; a gulf, where all the elements of 
heaven and Tartarus, of the eartli and the ocean, 
were confounded ; a gulf, dreaded by the gods 
themselves.^ 

Near the unhappy Cimmerians, and the ever 
blessed inhabitants of Elysium, Hesiod places 
the Macrobians, a people of large stature, 
adorned with all the virtues, and whose lives 
were prolonged to 1000 years at least ; ‘ the 
nectar of flowers was their food, and the dew of 
heaven their beverage.* In the same neighbour- 
hood this poet places the Arimaspes, a very clear 
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sighted people though with but one eye ; and 
tlie Griplions or guardians of tlie precious metals 
in the Riphsean mountains. As the geography 
of the west was extended, all these marvellous 
people were transferred onwards ; the Ciinine- 
iluns to Asia Minor and Germany, wliere two 
people were found with names somewhat similar, 
inhabiting the shores of the Cimmerian lios- 
phorus, and the (Jiinbiick Chersonesiis. The 
Hyperboreans, another labulons people of the 
Greeks, were successively transferred to an 
island which corresponds witli (ireat Britain, 
and to the iiortliern extremities of the earth, 
where tliey were made to inhabit a very agree- 
able country, explained by the days and nights 
being eaoli six months long, or by the momen- 
tary j.)Toximity of tlie sun, when, according to 
the ideas of IJomer, he ])asses during the night 
by the northern oen.-an to return to his paku 
the east 

In the age of Homer indeed the Greeks were 
so little skilled in navigation, that the most tri- 
lling voyage was considered an heroic enter- 
prise. Thus iVleTiekius ein])1oyed eight years in 
visiting the Isle of (’ypriis, Pliamicia, lygypt, and 
I.ybia; and none but pirates ventured, he tells 
us, at tlie risk of their lives, to steer direct from 
Crete to Lybia. ^ 

The ancient and famous voyage of the Ar- 
gonauts is founded on the Homeric cosmograpliy. 
Jason ami his coin])anions, according to Hesiod, 
passing from the .Mediterranean by the laixine 
afid Phasis into the liastern Ocean, were pre- 
vented from returning by tlie same route, in 
consequence of tlue licet of ('olchis blockading 
'tlie Bosphorus, and wa re obliged to make the 
circuit of the coast of the Ethiopians, and to 
cross I.ybio by land, drawing their vessels with 
them. After a journey of four days, in tliis 
Tnaimcr, they arrived at the gulf of Syrtis in the 
Mediterranean. Otl er ancient writers conduct 
the Argonauts back by tlie Nile, which tbey 
supposed to communicate with the Eastern 
Ocean, while later ones (mdeavour to -rcconcilo 
the ancient tradition with the discoveries of their 
own times, and make them take a route by the 
Pains NI‘.cotisand Tannis into the northern ocean, 
and round tlie sujiposed northern limbs of tlie 
earth, by the west to tlic Strait of Hercules, liy 
which they again enter the Mediterranean. 
Einally, when the non-existence of the commu- 
nication between ilie Pains Mamtis and the 
northern ocean was proved, the Argonauts were 
supposed to haveascenderl the Danube; a branch 
of which was thought to empty itself into the 
Adriatic. I o ' 

These vague geogia| hical traditions wx-re 
gradually, howta^n CNploded l)y the foreign 
wars of the (I'-ei'ks, ami by the growing spirit 
of ambition, whiih aldiged or induced a portion 
of them to seek new coni tries, and new sources 
of riches and powei. Tlie Milesians and Me- 
garians formed commercial establishments on 
the Kuxine. The Corintliians colonised Sicily, 
wrhile the Pho^/ccans, flying from opj»ression, 
settled in Sardinia, in Corsica, and in Gaul, 
where they founded Marseilles. Coleus, a Sa- 
mian, driven out of his course by a tempest, 
passed the Strait of Hercules, and navigated the 


Atlantic. After visiting Tartessus, .the Peru of 
these ages (probably a portion of the South of 
Spain), l\e returned to (Greece with such richcj 
as awakened the enterprise of other adventurers 
The IMiauiicians in vain attempted to clieck t)i 
navigation of tlie Greeks ; the latter, on the con- 
trary, appear to have procured some of the charts 
of that people, and Anaximander, a Milesian, 
first publislied a map of the world. He, how^- 
ever, comjiared the earth to a cylinder, J.eiicip- 
pus to a drum, Heraclitus to a boat, wliile others 
gave it a cubic form, and Xenophon and Anaxi- 
menes are said to have thought it a vast moun- 
tain wdiose base extended to infinity, and wliieii 
the heavenly bodies illuminated by revolving 
round it. 

Herodotus now, liowan'er, challengi^s the 
praise of narrating only wliat he saw himself or 
learned from ocular witnesse.s. He visited in 
the course of lus long voyages and journeys the 
Greek colonies of the luixine from the Bos- 
phorus to the Pluisis, but be adlieres to the Ho- 
meric system in many respects. He describes 
the W'orld as <livided into three ]>:irls ; but Eu- 
rope separated, according to him, from Asia, by 
the rivers I’liasis and Araxes and by the (’asjiiari 
Sea, he sup])<)ses larger tliaii Asia and i.ybia 
taken together. He believes tliat a licet sent by 
Darius circumnavigalcd Asi:i from the Indus to 
the eon lines of Egypt, while, with regard to 
Africa, he was unacipiaiuted with any ])oint b(^- 
tvveen Carthage and the Pdlar.s of Hercules. On 
tlie east coast, he was well acipiaintcd with the 
shores of the Arabian (bdf, Init makes tliis con- 
tinent terminate ('on^iflerably north of the equa- 
tor. Ho lias also jucserved to us tlie traditionary 
relation of a voyage of the Phomicians round 
Africa. M'itli o spi et to Ike North of J'.urope, 
he knew that the Plio niean colony of Gadez re- 
ceived tin arul amber from tlx'se regions, but 
(ould not fix the position of the (.’assiterides, 
wdience came the lirst of these objecis, and was 
yet more ignorant of tlie country wliere they ob- 
tained the second. 

A voyage of Hanno, prince of the Cartliagi- 
nians, tlie desei ndants of the Pluenicians, was 
performed about the time of Herodotus. He 
.sailed from Carthage to found colonies on tlie 
coast of Lyliia, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
with a fleet of sixty vessels, each rowed by 
fifty oars, and escorting a convoy with 30,000 
persons of both sexi's. Some gcograpliers limit 
the extent of Hanno’s navigation on the coast 
of Africa to ('ape Nun, others extend it to Cape 
Tlireepoints on the coast (T (jninoa. Major 
Rennell terminntes it near Sierra J.conc. 

Hainilcar, in the .same century, after a voyage 
of four luontlis to tlie North, arrived at the isles 
( )y.strymnides, probably Scilly, and on the coast 
of Albiijn. It seems also probable, that the Car- 
thaginians had even before this discovered the 
(kmaries. Aristotle speaks of an island, the 
beauty of wliich bad drawn to it in his time 
such numliers of the (’arthagijiiaris, that the 
senate forliade any further emigration thither, 
on ])ain of death; and Diodorus mentions a 
similar discovery of them. 

These ideas of a fertile distant island of the 
ocean, Plato found circulating in Egypt, and, 
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clothing them in his own poetic language, 
creates his celebrated Atlantic Island, ‘ the most 
beautiful and fertile country of tim ujiiverso, 
producing abiiiuiance of corn and fruits of the 
most ex(]uisite flavor; containing ifninense 
forests, vast ])asturcs, mines of various metals, 
hot and mineral springs, in short, every thing 
necessary to the wants or pleasures of Its 

political government was admirable, being go- 
verned by ten sovereigns, all descended from 
Neptune, and who, though independent of each 
other, all lived in harmony ; its commerce was 
tiourisluiig, and it contained several large cities 
with a great number of towns and rich and po- 
pulous villngt'.s. its ports were crowded wiUi 
foreign vessels, and its arsenals filled with mate- 
rials for the construction and efiui])nK!nt of 
fleets. Neptune, who was the father, legislator, 
and god of the Atlanlides, had here a temple a 
stade in lengtli, covered with silver and ivory, 
and which contained a golden statue of the god, 
the height of the temple. Tlie descendants of 
Neptune reigned over the island 9000 years, 
and extended their conquests over all l.yl)ia to 
Egypt, and over Euro])e to 'ryvrlienia, their in- 
cursions even (!.x tending to (i recce, but here 
they were repelled by the Atlienians. At length 
this warlike nation, after having remh'red its 
name cclelirated throughout the world, suddenly, 
disappeared, an inundation, caused by an earth- 
quake, submerging the whole island in a night 
and a duy.^ 

About tin* time of the Peloponnesian war, 
Scylax collecti’d the itimTaries of the navigators 
of his time, and wliat has been preserved of the 
collection contains the coasts of the Palus IMie- 
otis, tlie Eaixiiie, tlie Archipelago, the Adriatic, 
and all tlu^ IMcditerrancan, with the west coast of 
Africa as far as the isle of Cerne of Ilamio, or 
Eedalle, according to (iOsselin. Ileyond this, 
says the (ireek, tlie sea is not navigable on 
account of the thick herbs with which it is 
covered. 

Half a century after, Eudoxus of Cnide first 
applied geograjihical observations to astronomy ; 
and Aristotle inferred about the same time the 
sphericity of the earth from the observations of 
travellers, tliat the stars seen in Greece were not 
visible in Cyprus or Ixgypt. The same philo- 
sopher supposed the coasts of Spain not very 
distant from those of India ; and describes the 
habitable earth as a great oval island surrounded 
by the ocean, terminated on the west by the river 
Tartessus, (probably the Guadalquivir), 'on tlie 
east by the Indus, and on the north by Albion 
and lerne. 

Nearly in tlie century after Aristotle (B. C. 
344) tile voyage of Pytheas took place, respect- 
ing which great diversity of opinion exists 
amongst geograjihers. He is said to have de- 
parted from Marseilles, coasted Spain, I’rancc, 
and the east sidd of Britain, to its northern ex- 
tremity ; whence, still continuing his course to 
the north, after six days’ navigation he arrived 

a land called Thule, tlie situation of which is 
a great object of discussion : the most probable 
conjecture is that it is a part of the coast of 
Jutland. 

Ae have intimated how important was the 
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expedition of Alexander to the progress of this 
science. As well as the direct services per- 
lormed by liis suite, we owe to him our know- 
ledge of liie books previously buried in the ar- 
chives of Jlahylon and Tyre, which were now 
by his order transferred to the city to which 
he gave his name ; arid thus the astronomical 
id hydrographical observations of the Phmni- 
cians and Chaldeans became accessible to the 
(j reeks. 

Commercial enterprise soon after stimulated 
the Greeks to further exertion : the Marsellais, 
endeavouring to follow the route of Pytheas, 
visited the north ; and Euthymencs, in a voyage 
along the west coast of Africa, arrived at a large 
river, probably the Senegal, which he described 
as similar to the Nile. At about the same period 
tlie Greek kings of Egypt caused a trade to be 
opened with India from tlie ports of Berenice 
and iMyoshonnos on tlie lied Sea; and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus .s(>nt geographers into Asia. In 
the same reign Timosthenes published a descrip- 
tion of the kno\vn sca-ports, and a work on the 
measure of the earth. The navigation of the 
Indian .seas, however, was at tliis time very im- 
perfdict ; the Greek fleets continuing to creep 
along the shores as far as the Indus, but having 
their chief intercourse with the coasts of Ethi- 
opia and Arabia Eelix : the monsoons appear 
indeed to have been' entirely unknown to them. 

Hipparchus, it would seem, had some notions 
of India beyond the Ganges. He attempted to 
reduce geograpliy to astronomical and mathe- 
matical bases ; but, having few celestial obser- 
vations, his map of tlie world is filled with 
erroneous hypotlieses. He was the first who 
conceived the notion of a southern continent 
uniting Africa and India. Eudoxus of Cyziens 
first suggested the possibility of sailing round 
Africa liy the south. Strabo relates, after Possi- 
donius, the grounds on which that navigator 
made this conjecture, and the voyage in which 
he found the prow of a ship, which came from 
the west, in returning towards the Arabian Gulf 
from India. But he never seems himself to have 
completed a voyage in that direction. 

Polybius was the first Roman writer whose 
contributions to geographical science are of any 
importance. He himself examined the coast 
of Africa as far as Mount Atlas, and first ven- 
tured to think that the torrid zone might be ha- 
bitable. 

Strabo, at the commencement of the Christian 
era, formed a complete system of geography. 
He first describes Iberia (Spain), with the coasts 
of whicli lie seems pretty well acquainted. Near 
them he places the Cassiteridcs or Isles of Tii 
which according to one part of his writings, are 
north of the port of xVrtabrcs (Corunna), accord- 
ing to another parallel with Britain. For all the 
geographers of this period made Britain a tri- 
angular island, of which the southern point was 
but little distant from the northern coast of 
Spain. The Cassiteridcs were therefore evi- 
dently the Scilly Islands, long the Carthaginiarv 
point of refieslimcnt in tlieir visits to* Britain for 
tin. 

Stralio was not so well acquainted with the 
coast of Gaul, and still less with Albion and 
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7erne ; the latter he says is reported to be alto- 
gether sterde and inhabited only by Anthropo- 
phagi. This is the last country of his geography 
towards the north, and, as he disbelieved the 
voyage of Pytheas, the continent of Europe 
terminated with him at the Elbe. 

This writer was also Out imperfectly acquainted 
with the north coast of Africa ; for lie makes the 
distance between Sicily and the pillars of Her- 
cules only 13,000 stades. On the west coast 
his map is limited to about Cape Roxo, for he 
seems to have been unacquainted with Hanno’s 
voyage, and on the east coast his knowledge 
did not extend, it would seem, beyond Cape 
Bandellans, his Noli Cornu or southern Horn. 
Thus the coasts of Africa were unknown beyond 
tlie latitude of 12]° N. Strabo places at the south- 
west extremity the Ethiopes Etherii, and at 
the south-east the region of Cinnamon. Be- 
tween these extremes he admits but a small 
space, which the great heat had prevented being 
visited, and this extremity of Africa he supposed 
to be washed by the Indian and Atlantic (Jeeans, 
which here met: an opinion whicli maintained 
its ground against tlic idea of India and Africa 
being united, until the discovery of tin? Capo of 
Good Hope. Eastward the details of Strabo's 
geography seem only to have included the mouth 
of the Indus ; though he had some conjectural 
knowledge of Taprobana ((Awlon), derived from 
the Greek expc-litions to t*;is iieiglibourliood. 

It is only in the later years of the Roman re- 
public that we tind any accurate descrifition of 
the Canaries amongst that people. This was 
given by Statius Sebosus; wlio collected at 
Gadez all the particulars which Seslprius and 
others who had previously fled from Rome thi- 
ther had transmitted into Spain ; and th(*y now 
received the name of the Fortunate Islands. 

In the first century of the ( ’liri.stiau era ap- 
peared the Periplus of the Frythrcan Sea, a 
work which marks distinctly the ])rogress of 
discovery at this time on the coasts of Africa and 
India. The Noti Cornu of Strabo, no longer 
bounded tlie voyages undertaken along the east- 
ern shores of the former continent, but they were 
exumded to tlie port of Rapta and the isle of 
Memitias, corresponding with Bandel Velho 
and the island of Magadoxca. Beyond Rapta 
however, says the writer, ‘ the ocean is entirely 
unknown, but is believed to continue its western 
direction, and after having washed the south 
coast of Ethiopia to join the western ocean.' 
The Periplus gives a description of tlie we.st 
coast of India from the Indus to Ceylon, and 
mentions a part of the coast lictwecn Bomliay 
and Goa as infested with pirates. The east coast 
of the Indian Peninsula is less accurately traced. 
India beyond the Ganges was known to the au- 
thor of the Periplus only by report. This work 
however mentions the monsoon of tfiese seas. 

Great Britain seems to have been first ascer- 
tained to have been an islaml by the Roman fleet 
sailing round its north extremity, in tln^ reign of 
.Vespasian. Ireland also became at lliis period 
better known from the intercourse of the Impe- 
rial annies with tlie Britons. The Roman ar- 
mies in the same century are thought to have 
reached the shores of the Baltic thrrmgh Ger- 


many : they named this the Sarmatic Sea. The 
-Cimbric Chersonesus of Ptolemy is evidently 
the Danish peninsula; the Codaniis Sirius of 
Pliny, the. Cattegat; and the isles of Scandiae, 
east of the Chersonesus, the larger Danish irdes 
and perhaps the coast of Schonen. The Ncri- 
gon of Pliny is probably a part of the southern 
coast of Norway. 

Pliny, indeed, considers the Ganges as the 
nortli-eastern limit of Asia, from which he sup- 
posed the coasts to turn to the north and to be 
washed by the sea of Serica, between which and 
the pretended strait communicating from the 
Caspian Sea to the Scythian or Northern Ocean 
he admits but a small space : hence he supposes 
it possible, that some Indians might have been 
driven in a storm from their own coasts to those 
of Germany. In the system of Pliny, it there- 
fore follows, that the ocean occupies the vast 
spaces of Siberia, Mogul, Tartary, China,. &c. 

Ptolemy's knowledge of the oust coast of Africa 
was bounded on the south by the promontory of 
Praciim (Brava), and by the bay of Gonzales de 
Cintro on the west. He thouglit tliat to the 
south of this bay the coast of Africa, after first 
forming a gulf whieh he naim'S llespericus, ex- 
tended indefinitely between the east and south 
to India. On the coast of that roiiuliy beyond 
the Ganges he places a great gulf, now suj)posed 
to be the bight of Martaban, which on the east 
hounded the Golden Chersoiu-sus ; tlicTliinie of 
this writer was tin* boundary of classical geo- 
grajihy in this din?ction. 

Two remarkalile specimens remain of Roman 
itineraries. The first is that of Antoninus, con- 
taining merely, like our common road l)ooks, the 
names of the dilfeient plact;^^, and their distance 
from each other. The other, the IV.utingerian 
Table, is of later origin, and professes to exhibit 
a map of the world. This is twenty one feet in 
length, and one foot broad. Every feature in 
fact, is increased immeasurably in one direction, 
and diminished as much in the other: the Me- 
diterranean and Black Seas appear like rivers, 
rolling an amazing length; wluh* the three con- 
tinents are narrow strips of land througlr which 
they flow. In the longitudinal measures the 
.space from Babylon to tlie Eastern Ocean occu- 
pies only one-eiglith of the map, though it fills 
nearly half the space rejiresented. In fact, the 
only object of this production appears to have 
been to exhibit the great roads leading from east 
to we^t th rough the Roman empire ; and every 
otiier purpose of a map was sacrificed, if indeed 
at all contemplated, to this. 

On the decline of the Roman empire, geo- 
graphy, with every other species of scientific 
knowledge, was committed, in the Ghristian na- 
tions, to the custody of monks and ecclesiastics. 
The only original work of cosmography that ap- 
peared between the second and sixth centuries, 
or Hither the only one that has come down to us, 
is that of Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, who 
about the latter period. He conceived ot the 
earth as a vast square plain, surrounded by a 
wall which supported the vault of the firmament, 
and tlic succession of day and night as the efleet 
of a great mountain placed to the north of the 
earth, behind wliich’ the sun* conceals hinise 
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every night. This system, differing only from 
that of Ilorner in the scjuare figure of the earth, 
was adopted by many Christian writers of the 
middle ages. 

The earth, in a chart constructed in 787, is 
represented as a circular planisphere, composed of 
three unequal portions; and beyond Africa to the 
south, there is said to be a fourth, which the ex- 
treme Iieat of the sun prevents us from visiting, 
and on the confines of which are the fabulous 
antipodes. 

The followers ;of Mahomet, however, culti- 
vated astronomy and geography more success- 
fully. In the ninth century the Arabian naviga- 
tors had visitiid (diina, Sumatra, .lava, and other 
islands of the Malay archipelago, while on the 
eastern coast of Africa their redigion was esta- 
blished from the lied Sea to cape (.’oriimtes. 
Edrisi, however, who composed a treatise on 
geography in liri.d, seisms to havci been ignorant 
of the union of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans; 
for he depicts a large country extending from the 
coast of Afri('a to India, beyond the Ganges. 
The navigation of the Arabs on the west coast of 
Africa ddl-s not appear to have extcndetl beyond 
Cape Blanco ; but tliey speak of an apocryphal 
voyage of discovery to the west, which at the 
best seems only to have extended to the Canary 
Isles. 

All the Arabian geographers adoptial the an- 
cient idea of the earth being every where 
hounded by an ocean : one of them curiously 
enough comiiarcs it to an egg floating in water. 
Abulfeda, after Eratosthenes, describes the sea 
as terminating Africa immediately on the other 
side of the mountains of the moon. But their 
information respecting the Niger is the most 
curious. This they describe as the Nile of the 
Negroes, every where bqrdm'od by opulent states, 
anfl flowing from (v.ist to west into the sea. 

Their countrymen, it is to be observed, had at 
this time subdued all Egypt and the northern 
coast of Africa, held by their descendants the 
Moors to this day. lienee liy means of the 
canrvans, which penetrated Africa then as now, 
their information on the subject of its interior 
geography was Tiot so far behind ours as the dis- 
tance of time would teach us to expect. Their 
arms, on the other han<l, at the period of whicli 
>ve are speaking, had not yet penetrated up the 
Nile into Nubia; therefore all that tract of coun- 
try, with Abyssinia, is described by them in a 
very confused manner. In Asia they occupied 
1‘ersia, Cabul, Bukharia, and all the finest pro- 
vinces of Ilindostan. Thus they acquired very 
extensive opportunities of becoming acquainted 
both with the interior and eastern extremities of 
that continent. The provinces of Rbowarezm 
and Bukharia are described in narratives, which 
form still our chief authority for the interior of 
those countries. India was divided into two 
P^rts, Sind and Hind, the former comprehending 
tne western, and the other the eastern part of 
that vast region. Of the peninsula of the Decan, 
any thing was known except the coast 
^ Malabar, considered as forming part of Sind, 
along which the Arabs bad sailed as far as 
Comorin. Their Seranda is evidently the 
u lan name for Ceylon, and their Lamery is 


marked, by its productions of camphor, dyeing- 
wood, gold, ivory, &c. to be Sumatra ; Java also 
is mentioned under the name of Al-DJavah. 
These geographers also knew that the Spice 
Islands were situated somewhere in this region. 
In Eastern Asia, Thibet is designated under the 
appellations ofTobbat or Alboton, and China 
under those of C'alhay, and Teh in or Sin ; the 
former denoting the northern, and the latter the 
southern provinces of that empire. Indeed all 
the regions, known to us as India beyond the 
Ganges, seem by them to have been compre- 
hended under the name of Sin. But the northern 
extremity of Asia was a portion of the continent 
little known to these writers. 

Terhaps we should not omit to notice, that 
they chiefly ri'garded it as the terrific abode of 
Gog and Alagog, two enormous giants, who gra- 
dually retreated before the march of discovery. 
At this period their castle was seriously de- 
scribed as surrounded with walls of iron ce- 
mented with brass, and towers to the skies. 
Towards its base was a gate fifty cubits high, 
also of iron, and secured hy enormous bolts and 
bars. The people belonging to these chieftains 
appear to have comprehended all those which 
extended to tlui north and north-east of Asia. 
Those of Magog, the most remote, are described 
as of small stature. 

The Norwiigians, about A. D. 860, discovered 
tfie Faroe Islands and Iceland. In the^ conclu- 
sion of the same century Othx* made a voyage 
from Norway to Biarma (the Dwina), or the 
VV}iit(' Sea, which is the first time we hear of the 
North Cape of Eapland being doubled. 

In 952 an Icelandic nobleman devoted a period 
of exile from bis country to voyages of discovery : 
and, having heard that land had been seen Air to 
the west, be directed his conrse that way, and 
arrived at a verdant shore, to which be gave the 
name of Groen or Greenlaiuf, and which was 
sliortly afttT colonised by the Icelanders and 
Norwegians. 

Biorn, an Icelander, in 1001, sailing from 
Norway to Greenland, was driven upwards of 
1000 miles to the south-west, where he dis- 
covered a country, to winch, on a second visit, 
he gave the name of \V inland, from the wild 
grapes he saw there. Five years after its dis- 
covery the Norman (Greenlanders formed a colony 
in this country ; and in 1121 Greenland sent a 
bishop hither to convert the pagan colonists ; but 
from this period Winland becomes lost to the 
world ; many modern geographers think it to be 
Newfoundland. 

Important additions were made to the geo- 
graphy of Asia in the thirteenth century by 
Marco Paulo, a Venetian of noble birth. He 
penetrated by land to Ghina, about 1270, 
and describes it in detail from his own ob- 
servation. Of Japan he speaks from the ac- 
counts of Others: but he visited the coast of 
Tsiompa, notices Great and Little Java, which 
seem to be Borneo and Sumatra, and the isles 
Necaurau and Angaria, in the Bay of Bengal 
(Naucauvery, .one of the Nicobars, and Anda- 
man), the inhabitants of which, according to 
him, were anthropophagi, with the ads of dogs ! 
India he descrili^s throughout the cast and west 
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coasts of the peninsula, between the (ian;j;es and 
the Indus : but, on the east of Africa, ins know- 
ledge extended no farther than Zanguebur anil 
the opposite part of Madagascar which he first 
-uade known. 

^CT. II. — Op Modern Geography. 

The invention of tlie mariner’s compass is the 
important connecting link between ancient and 
modern geography. Tlie first person who availed 
himself of it is said to have been a friar and as- 
tronomer of Oxford, Nicholas I.ynn, who steered 
to the northern isles of Europe with the new 
guide, A. D. 13G0. 

But the Portuguese have the merit of leading 
the w.xy in that more extended career of mari- 
time enterprise which has distinguished modern 
times. Early in the fifteentli century, in one of 
their voyages to the coast of Africa, Puerto Sancto, 
or the Holy Haven, the least of the Madeiras, 
was discovered; in 1432 another of their navi- 
gators was driven on the Azores, which were 
at first supposed to be to the easternmost of Marco 
Paulo’s oriental islands. It was not, however, 
until 1471 that the eipiator w^as crossed, and the 
islands in the gulf of Guinea discovered. In 
1484 they arrived at tlie river Zairo; and here 
the country was taken formal possession of for 
the king of Portugal, by virtue of a papal bull, 
obtained in 1432, from Alexander IV., an instni- 
inent w4ucb granted tliefull sovereignty and pro- 
perty of the countries of the Infidels discovered 
by his subjects, to that prince. 

At length, the terrors of the torrid zone being 
gradually dissipated, a fleet was fitted out under 
Bartholemew Diaz for the express purpose of 
attempting tlie passage to India by the south of 
Africa. This commander coasted Africa to’ 
within sight of its soutliern point, to which he 
gave the name of GabodeTodos los Tormientos, 
from the xiolerit ^itoriris he experienced off it ; 
hut the want of provisions obliged him to return 
to Lisbon : and it wa? not until ten years after- 
wards (2()th November, 1497) that Vasco de 


aflbrding him neither water nor refreshments, 
when his crew were perishing with famine. 
From these islands, the situation of which is not 
exactly known, steering still to the north-west, 
he arrived at the grou}) which he named the 
Ladrones, or islands of thieves, from the dis- 
honest disposition of the natives; and thence 
directing his course to the west, on tlie Saturday 
of Passion Week he discovered what he called 
the Archipelago of St. J.azarus, but which were 
subsequently named the IMiilippincs. The first 
of this archipelago that Magellan touched at was 
Cebu, with whose king be took part in a war 
against his neighbours, and w'as killed in an inva- 
sion. The squadron sailed thence to Borneo 
and the Moluccas; discovered Timor; and, after 
many disasters, one vessel only, the V^ictoria, the 
Admiral’s ship, returned to Spain, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, arriving at Seville the 7th 
September 1522. This being the first ship that 
circumnavigated the globe, she was in great 
triumph drawn up into the city of Seville, and 
long preserved tnere. Her commander, Sebastian 
Cano, was ennobled, and received orders to wear 
for his coat of arms, a terrestrial globty with the 
motto ‘ Primus circumdedisti me.’ On their 
return to Spain the companions of Magellan were 
not a little surprised on being the first to realize 
the well-known problem of losing a day in sail- 
ing round the world westerly. 

The progress of discovery was now rapid : the 
Portuguese would appear to have reached New 
Guinea, and even New Holland, between 1530 
and 1540. Passing over minor discoveries of tlie 
Spaniards in the Pacific, in 1577 we find our own 
countryman, Drake, first conspkruous in this noble 
career. I Je obtained a commission from queee Eli- 
zabeth, by virtue of which he equip])ed a squadron 
f five vessels, the largest only 100 tons and the 
smallest fifteen, with a complement of 104 persons. 
With this small force he sailed from Plymouth 
the 15lh of November, 1577, entered the Strait 
of Magellan the 20th of August the next year, 
and cleared it the 6th of September : an extra- 


f Jama had tlie honor of doubling the promon- ordinarily short passage, for no navigator since 
tory. He now passe<l along the eastern coasts has been able to accomplish it in less than thirty- 
of Africa, throogti the Mosandiique cliannel to six days. Having coasted tlie whole continent 
Melinda, and arrived at Calicut six months after- to the north extremity of Mexico, and being 
ward^: laden with the spoils of the enemy, he deter- 

In the interim Columbus (see our article mined to seek a northern passage into the Atlan- 
Amerig a) had performed his first three voyages, tic. In this pursuit he sailed along the coast to 
Vaso Nunez, in 1513, first obtained a glimpse which, from its cliffs, h<? gave the name of New 
of tlie Pacific Oce.m from the mountains of Albion, and took possession of it in the usual 
Dari(m, and gave it the absurd name of the form for England. At Cape Blanco he found 
South Sea; and two years afterwards the coast the cold so great, that he gave up the search of 
of South America had been explored to the a passage by the north, and crossed the Pacific 
southern tropic^ to the Molucca Islands, in which long route his 

Between 1510 and 1515 the Portuguese had only discoveries were some islands in twenty 
visited all the islands of the Malay archipelago degrees north, which have not been since iden- 

to the Moluccas. But a discovery greater tified : and, after an absence of 1501 days, arrived 
than any hitlicrto made was reserved for the at Plymouth, the 3d of November, with only his 
Spaniards. In 1519 Magellan discovered and own .ship and fifty-seven men. 
passed the straits whicli still bear his name: Drake was followed by Cavendish, Schouten, 

after which, sailing nortli-west across the Grand Quiros, DampiCr, and other celebrated navi- 
Oceari for three months and twenty days without gators, who each touched that numerous archip^ 
seeing land, he fell in with an island in fifteen lago which stretches across the Pacific at dif- 
degrees south, and shortly after with another in ferent points. Meanwhile Cabot having dis- 

nine degrees, to which he gave the name of covered Newfoundland, Cortereal, a Portuguese 
P'^saveniurados, or Cnforlunqte, from their navigator, followed him to the north of Hudsons 
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Bay, to which he gave tlie name of the strait of 
Anian, and to the country tliat of Tierra de La- 
brador. It was now concluded that India might 
l)e reached in this direction ; and a large extent of 
the north-west coast of America was explored by 
the Spaniards from California. The attempt to 
find a j)assage in this direction was afterwards 
made mom the opi)ositc side by Froliishor, 
Davis, and BaOin, who explored in this way the 
great bays of Hudson and Bafiin, the coast of 
(Jreenland, ^<c. 

Nor was the Frozen Ocean of Norllicrn Asia 
neglected during tins period. Tlte Fnglish and 
Dutch made vigorous exertions to open a passage 
through tin; icy harriers of that ocean ; and 
discovered Nova Zeinhla, tlie strait of Waygatz, 
and S[)itzhcrgcn. Bussian lravell(*rs also pcaie- 
iratcd to Okhotzk, on the eastern shore of tlie 
continent; and Bcering finally rounded the 
eastern shorti of Asia. Tlie extent and bounda- 
ries of the Pacific were now the most unascer- 
tained problems in gei'grajdiy. A vast conti- 
nent was still supjiosed to surround the South 
Pole; and in the nortli the separation of Asia 
and America was douhtt d. At this pc'riod our 
immortal Cook commenced his survey of tliis 
vast ('Xpanse of waters. He coiujilctely es- 
tablished the iK)n-(.'xistcncc of a southern con- 
tinent; examined the iiortli-west coast of Ame- 
rica, and tlie eastern coast of New Holland, and 
sailed round New Z(;;dand. lie also discovered 
New (.'aledoriia, and made I'uropc ac{]uaintcd 
with those interesting groups the Society, the 
friendly, and the Sandwich Islands. See Cook. 
A succession of French and Fhiglish navigatvjrs, 
Perouse, X'anconver, Lahillardiere, Minders, 
^Vilson, &c., followed, and completed the sur- 
vey of the large islands wdiich have been some- 
tinu's denominated Australasia. The issiui of 
their researches meets us in every part of our 
Caz('ticer. 

After all, large portions of terra incognita in- 
vite to future efforts. The interior of Africa or 
Asia, hut especially the former, is little known ; 
Anu'rica has ])een more fortunate. W c inn.st still, 
however, not forget the obligations of science to 
Park, Browne, Barrow, Lucas, Tuckey, 
Paiigiiton, Denham, ike., with regard to tlie first 
^f these objects ; tlie efforts of Messrs. Flphin,- 
Hodges, Kcnneir, Malcolm, and Mercer, 
with regard to the second ; or that the spirit of 
‘'I'tPiprise and discovery is roused to a greater 
vxtent than ever throughout the civilised world, 
he re.sult cannot fail to give increasing interest 
ifc study of this science. 

At the head of the writers on modern geo- 
l^raphy may be placed ^Sebastian Alunster, the 
'mthor of a valuable Cosmography, of the sixteenth 
untury^ and who has been called the Strabo of 
I’^'rmaiiy. Next in order stands the Thesaurus 
^^I’ographicug of a Fleming of the luime of Or- 
considerable and laborious 
is superior to both in importance 

‘ind edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, 

tion ^ r" ^‘^P^’ovement he made in the constrnc- 
vvj, ^ vnaps. The chart which bears his name 
him about the year 15r)7; but 
principles its construction were first 


gdven by an Engli.shman o^ the name of Wright 
in 1599. Mercator was also a Fleming. 

In the seventeenth century the whole science 
was revolutionised by the successive efibrts of 
the erudite Cluverius, the well-informed astro- 
nomer Riccioli, and the profound Varcuius. 
Sir Isaac Newton, it is well known, translated and 
commented upon the works of the last of these 
writers. Ancient geography was also systema- 
tised at this p(!riod by Cellarius while inajis 
were much imjiroved in France by Sanson, in 
Holland by Biaew, and in Sweden by Burmus. 

One of the greatest geographical names in the 
•last century is that of D’Aiiville. He greatly im- 
provi‘d the method of comparing ancient and 
modern gcogra[)hy, abolished many foolish and 
arbitrary rnoilcs of delineation ; and accomplish- 
ed a complete retbrm in the historical part of 
the science. Statistical science in the mean 
time received an inciea.sed .share of attention, 
and has been imich indebted to the accurate 
Ihisching and his successors ; among whom may 
be mentioned Bruns, F.bclins, and Wahl. 
Other continental geographers of eminence in 
the eighteenth century were Delisle, Cassini, 
Lacaille, and Lalaiido, who, with several of their 
f dlow-contril)Utors to the papers of the Frencii 
Academy, much advanced the mathematics 
of the science ; (iosselin, Voss, iMannert, and 
Le Brun. We may also mention among the 
most distinguished of modern names in this 
science, our own countrymen Major Uennell, 
Dr. Vincent, and the late Mr. Pinkerton. 

PART II. 

OFPIlYSrCAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ITc phi/$ical geography of the world, would in 
strict language embrace a complete description of 
its internal and external organization and produc- 
tions. Other sciences, however, take up the 
greater part of the details of these multifarious 
topics ; geograpliy oidy glances at them generally, 
and in their great outlines. Its principal topics 
are 1. The earth; 2. The ocean and waters; 3. 
The atmosphere ; 4. The animal tribes; and, 5, 
The vegetable productions. Metals and ininerali 
will be fully disposed of in tlie following article 
Geoi.ogy ; or ill AIetaih/Roy or Mineralogy. 

Political geograpliy regards the general state 
of human society in the several divisions of the 
globe. This has been divided into the savage, 
the barbarous, the half civilised and civilised 
states. These arc again diversified by the poli- 
tical institutions of each part of the world. On 
the whole we feel that this is a topic \vhich 
it is impossible to treat correctly, but in detail ; 
and therefore refer the reader to the successive 
accounts of the ])olitical state and institutions of 
each portion of t)\e globe ; as they will be found 
in tlie body of this work. 

1. Of the earth. Geology and mineralogy 
explain the formation and value of the various 
strata of which what we know of the earth is 
composed. 

This is indeed hut little. The deepest excava- 
tions that have been made by art do not exceed 
2400 feet, which is less than half a mile, i. e. about 
^^th part of the diameter of the earth ; fkO that 
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whatever lies below that depth is utterly un- 
known. We need here only observe that the 
substances which have been extracted from 
those excavations are not in general of a nature 
different from those which in some particular 
places have been found immediately upon the 
surface. The mean density of the earth, accord- 
ing to the observations of the late astronomer 
royal ^'Dr. Maskelyne, is four and a half, reck- 
oning water, as usual, the standard of compa- 
ilstOn. In this calculation Dr. Hutton also coin- 
cides. The late Mr. Cavendish assigne<l a greater 
quantity, or about five and a half, from an 
elegant experiment on the principle of torsion. 
Perhaps the true proportion would be found to 
lie between these limits. 

The most obvious natural division of the earth’s 
surface is into sea and land ; about seven-tenths of it 
being occupied by water, although to what com- 
parative depth is unknowm. The remaining three- 
tenths consist of land, elevated more or less above 
the level of the sea, interspersed in some parts with 
small collections of water, at various heights, 
and, in a few instances, somewhat lower tlian 
the surface of the ocean. 

There is no regular plan or principle on which 
the relative distribution of land and water seems 
at present to be made. Lc Brim’s Precis de la 
Gcograpbie Universelle, thus calculates the pro- 
portion of dry land in the two hemispheres. 


In the northern frozen zone 

. 0,400 

temperate zone . 

. 0,559 

northern tro[)ic. 

. 0,297 

In the northern hemisphere 

. 1,256 

In the southern frozen zone 

. 0,000 

temperate zone 

. 0,075 

.southern tropic 

. 0,312 

In the southern hemispliere 

. 0,387 


According to Mr. Myers, if the distribution of 
land be considered with respect to the two he- 
mispheres (London and our antipodes being 
taken for the pole.s of the hemisphere), formed 
by the equator and the zones, into which they 
are divided, the quantities will be found to be 
nearly in the following proportions, where the 
area of each zone respectively is taken for unity. 
In the northern part of the torrid zone -297 
In the northern temperate zone . . *5.59 

In the northern frigid zone . . *400 

The same estimate for the southern hemisphere, 
gives, 

In the southern part of tlie torrid zone *312 
In the southern temperate zone . . -07.5 

In the southern frigid zone . . -OOO 

By adding the numbers of the respective 
zones together, and dividing each sum by 2, we 
may obtain the proportion of land and water in 
each. 

The whole of the torrid zone being 1, 

the land is '3045 

Two temperate zones being 1, the 
land is . . . . ' . -317 

Two frigid zones being 1, the laud is ^OO 

^ From these calculations, it is easy to ascertain 
the proportional quantities of land and water in 


each, when the whole surftice of the earth is 
presented by unity. The respective numbers for 
the quantities of land are, for the 


Whole of the torrid zone *121191 

The two temperate zones -164523 

The two frigid zones . -0166 


Tlie total proportion of land *302314 


This writer calculates onthe almve basis tliat there 
are on the entire surface of the globe 4,988,161 
square leagues of land ; and 11,511,819 square 
leagues of water; the northern hemisphere con- 
taining more than three times the quantity of 
land which is in the southern. 

The great outlines of the land are diversified 
in a very reinaikahle manner. All the great pro- 
montories, both in the Old and New VVorld, ex- 
cepting the peninsulas of Jutland and Yucatan, 
are directed towards the south. Those in th 
Old VVorld have been thus enumerated; Scan- 
dinavia, Spain, and Portugal, Italy, Greece, 
Africa, Arabia, Ilindostan, Malacca, Cambodia, 
Corea, and Kamtschatka : those in the New are 
(.’alifornia, Alaska, Greenland, Florida, and the 
whole of South America. There seems to be no 
other uniform feature in the general outline of the 
masses of land. 

The character of its elevations may be consi- 
dered as professor Jameson suggests under the 
denominations of liigh and low lands. Mn 
Europe,’ he says, * we find but two high lands, 
and one low land. The one is the great I’.uro- 
pean or Southern, the other is the Scandinavian 
or Norlliern. The one has its mid<lle point in 
Switzerland, in the Tyrol, and in the Alps of 
Savoy. Hence it passes through three-fourths of 
France, traverses tl»e whole oJ^Spain and Portu- 
gal, includes nearly two-tliirds of Germany, 
passes through the gK^ater part of Italy, and also 
part of Hungary and Tiirkiiy, and terminates on 
the borders of tlie Black Sea. The course of this 
high land determines that of the gre.at low land. 
Saxony lies nearly oii the border of this low-land 
or plain. It passes through the north part of 
Saxony to the east or Baltic Sea. ft ‘also passes 
by the foot of the rocky mountains through the 
upper part of Westphalia, and further through 
the whole of Holland, the Netherlands, and a 
part of France; it even reaches ihe east coast of 
this island. It extends very considerably to- 
wards the north, including in its course Prussia, 
Poland, and nearly all Russia in Europe, and 
reaches to the Uralian Mountains, including the 
greater part of Moldavia. The other high laud 
rises in Norway and Sweden, comprehends a 
portion of Uiis.sia, and extends with some inter- 
niption to the IJralian Mountains.’ 

in the New World we find, however, the most 
remarkable and largest continued range ^ ' 
vated land, stretching from Cape Horn to Bh^' 
ring’s Strait. Through the whole of South Ame 
rica this range is within a short distance of 
Pacific Ocean, and’ contains the most 
cent elevations. Chipiborazo, near the eqhH > 
is its highest point ; whence it declines on m 
side to the southern extremity of the contine • 
and on the other to the straits of Panama* 
Mexico this chain assumes its former 
character and majestic height. Then in a n 
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west decli#s» Again to Height of 

aboi^>4^9^'i^^ #Ii:its northern extremity 
appears thA lofty Mount St. Ellas, On the 
eastern i^de of this continent, another chain runs 
parallel UMhe Atlantic ; and forms , the Alleghany 
and Appalachian Mountains^ at the back of the 
Uniteci States, North America is thus divided 
into two high, and three low land, districts. Of 
the latter the two which are between the moun- 
tain chains and the ocean, particularly that which 
borders on the Pacific, are the narrowest. The 
third, which occupies the space between these 
chains, . is of grAk extent ; is partly occupied by 
the noble lakes the interior, fand watered 
throughout with the finest rivers in the world. 
In a similar manner we find in South America 
the sloping plain be|weeQ the Andes and the 
Pacific Ocean is contracted to the breadth of 
only a few miles, while that which borders on 
the Atlantic exparids far into the interior. Here 
again the low land of the central regions is inter- 
rupted by a branch of the Andes which separates 
various branjcjies *of the Maranon from those of 
the La Plata : then it expands to the north-east, 
and on the one side gives egress to the largest river 
on the globe y while far to the south, on the pther, 
it supplies the mouths of the La Plata' with 
their nighty collection of waters. 

Humboldt considers the mountains of Kamts- 
cnatka And of north-eastern Asia, A a prolonga- 
tion of the western chain of America. Their 
long south-western continuation, knowh as the 
Slatjovas, the Yablonay, and the Altaic ranges. 


bmrjreii^ked, from this gaps^' 


of 


&at the princip^ 
arrsuiged in as^ 



not improl 

\rabia mth 
^ Al Africa, they 
same figure | 
of the 

' ; semicir^e 


of 

irr^ulur AtchV ‘ 
we could .connect^i^!^ 
thoee of 

would ^itt A^ cont^’ 
the whole teing rah 

great ocean, in A 

spending to that form^ Ap shores the 
three continents; and forming .the ' 
mighty bulwark of nature agairat the encro^ 
ment of the seas. 

Some modern geologists contend that tKe ^ 
ries of rugged and elevated peaks which we find 
ip. some of these extensive chains, has aivvays its 
base in granite rock ; while the gentler and moy;e 
uniform declivities are generally gneiss forma- 
tions. See our article Geology. 

Baron Humboldt mentions one remarkable 
diftereuce between the formation of the moun- 
tains ill the Old and New Worlds. Mont Blanc 
and others of the liigher Alps rear their peaks of 
granite above the clouds. But, in America, ‘ die 
newest fleetz trap, or whinstone, which in Eu- 
rope appears only in low mountains, or at the 
foot of those of great magnitude, covers the 
mightiest heights of the Andes. Chimboi-azo 
and Antisana are crowned by vast walls of por- 
phyry, rising to the height 6f 6000 or 7000 met; 
whde basalt, which in our continent has never 
been observed higher than 4000 feet, is, on the 
pinnacle of Pichincha, seen rearing aloft ^ 


extends through the greater part of Asia, til], ii> Jjiested steeps, like towers amid the sky. OtSfir 
approaching the sfea of Aral, it meets another dSwondary formations, as limestone, with its aC- 


chain from the south-east, which, under the 
names of Hemalleh and Hindoo Coosh, has been 
supposed to include the loftiest summits in na- 
ture. In traversing Persia these chains descend 
considerably, but throw up immense masses in 
Armenia, Asia Minor, and the frontier of Syria. 

These ridges, it is worthy of remark, form 
Asia, like America, into three low lands, of 
which the first, between Hemalleh and the In- 
dian Ocean, consists of the maritime provinces 
of Persia, of Hindostan, and India beyond the 
Ganges ; the ^cond, between the Hemalleh and 
Altai Mountains, includes Bukharia^ the great 
desert of Shamo and Gobi, and the greater part 
of China; the third, stretching from the Altai to 
the Northern Ocean, is composed of the bleak 
plains of Siberia. 

In Africa only this species, of distinction be- 
comes uncertain. The Atlas at the north-western 
OKtremity rises to a great height, but it sinks en- 
tirely before reaching the eastern coast. To the 
®^tend8 an immense plain, composed 
Chiefly of sandy desert ; aM at its termination 
srevfound two very hi^ ranges of mountains, 
rnnnihg inwards, one i^otn the eastern and the 
^ner fromthe western com^ which are generally 


corapaniment of petrified shells and ceal, e^ce 
also found at greater heights in the New than in 
the Old World ; though 3ie disproportion is not 
so remarkable in these.^ 

Volcanoes, one of the great physical distinc- 
tions of mountairis, occur most commonly in the 
islands and promontories of the Old World un- 
connected with the principal chain ; but pene- 
trate every part of the i New. These observa- 
tions, however, must only be taken generally;;, 
the following is Mr. Jameson’s statement of txm 
relative situation of all the principal ones • ; 


Continent of Europe 
European Islands . 
Continental Asia 
Asiatic Islands . . 

Continent of America 
American Islands . 

Total . . 


. 1 
. 12 
. 8 
. 58 
. 97 
. 19 

195 


Vesuvius is the only one on die continent of 
Europe; those in the island! ate chiefiyin IcCr 
land, Sicily, and Strombolit The Yolcanoei ot 
continental Asia are on the peninsula of Kamt* 
schatka, and on some if the islands between tlM(- 


Wposed to unite and forin a continuous chain point and Sumatra* ^No volcano has yetVbl^ 
the continent. Similar ranges extend be- discovered on the CQntinent of Africa, tkum 
und Monpmopata ; an§ the southern 
ftemity ofjkfrica defends itself by a high 
the expand of ocean 
an/ni*^ But the Uroite of mountain 

part Of Africib wa 


the subject of earthquakes ^ connected uridi 
volcanoes, sei our article 
The low itods are divistbl! into vall^ or 
river diAtrichi and plains : ujodlpit ^ 

classiify Ihoail^le tracts bdrde^^ 

hills or mormtalh!k and sfoplhk 
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point or line where a river runs ; often of consi- 
derable. magnitudei and fed by the mountain 
streams. 

The larger plains, which are neither inter> 
rupted by mountain or river, are necessarily ste- 
rile, and consist generally either of hard, unpro- 
ductive clay land, or loose sand, as in the torrid 
regions of Africa ; the central parts of Persia, &c. 

2. Of the Ocean and Waters of the Earth . — 
The immense body of terrestrial waters is divi- 
sible into two great basins. That which may be 
denominated The Great Atlantic basin ; and 
Tlie Great Pacific, or Grand Ocean, as it has 
been called ; for it has stiictly no particular re- 
lation to any quarter of the globe. 

I. The Great Atlantic basin will include 
the Northern Frozen Ocean, or Arctic Sea, sur- 
rounding the North Pole, and washing the nor- 
thern extremities of both the old and new conti- 
nents. Its other branches in this part of the world 
are the White or Lapland Sea, and Baffin's Bay. 
This noble expanse of water now separates Eu- 
rope and Africa from America, and is limited on 
the south by a line drawn from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Horn. The portion of this ocean 
north of the tropic of Cancer to the polar circle 
is the North Atlantic, that south of the tropic of 
Capricorn the South Atlantic, and that included 
between the tropics the Equinoctial Atlantic. 

The branches of the North Atlantic on the side 
of the old continent are, 1 . The Sea of Norway, 
comprised between the coasts of Norway and Ice- 
land, and the Zetland and Ferroe Islands, extend- 
ing from the Polar Circle to the sixtieth degree. 
2. The British Sea, between Great Britain and the 
continent from the sixtieth degree to the Strait 
of Dover. The name of North Sea given to 
this branch of the Atlantic, first probably by the 
Dutch, in whose country alone it is applicable, 
has been generally adopted by the French and 
English, particularly in their sea charts; it is 
also frequently designated by its ancient name 
of the German Ocean, 3. The Baltic, which 
communicates with the British Sea by the Sea- 
gerack and Cattegat, the former of which may 
■ be confined to the space between the south coast 
of Norway and the north-west coast of .Jutland, 
which extends nearly north-east and south-west ; 
leaving the Cattegat as a discriminating turn for 
the channel between the east coast of .Jutland 
and the coast of Sweden. 4. The English 
Channel, separating England and France. 
5. The Irish Channel, sometimes improperly 
called the Irish Sea, separating Great Britain 
*and Ireland. 6. The Bay of Biscay, washing 
but twenty leagues of the coast of Biscay, 
while it has 120 leagues of the coast of France, 
should receive the name of the Gulf of France, 
7. The Mediterranean is the last branch of the 
North Atlantic on the side of the old continent, 
and. the Equinoctial Atlantic on this side has 
pnlv the Gulf of Guinea, between capes Palmas 
anu Negro. 

Oh the American side of the North Atlantic, 
branches are, 1. Davises Strait, separating 
extremity of Greenland from the 
of America, and forming the entrance 
of Baffin, Barrow*s Straits, 2. 
~Hsiidion*i Bay, which is properly a Northern 
H^iditerranean sea. 


Gn thh American side of the Equinoctial At* 
lantic are tlie Gulf of Mexico; and the Cart&>* 
bean Sea, running between the West India islands 
and the continent of America. 

Round the promontory of Africa is the Indian 
Sea, one of the most extensive and .important 
branches of this division of the ocean ; bounded 
on the west by the east coasts of Africa and 
Arabia, on the north by India, on the east by 
the west coast of New Holland, or Teria Aus- 
tralis, and the Great Asiatic Archipelago, and 
on the south by a line drawn from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the south-west po*nt of New 
Holland. Thfe branches of this sea on the west 
are, 1 The Channel of Madagascar, or of Mo- 
sambique, separating the island of Madagascar 
from the continent. 2. On the north-west tlie 
Great Gulf of Arabia, or sea of Oman, the 
limits of which are capes Guardafui and Co- 
morin. The Red Sea and Gulf of Persia are 
branches of the Great Gulf of Arabia. 

ITie north-east extremity of the Indian Sea 
forms the Bay of Bengal, which with more pro- 
priety would be named the Gulf* of Indostan ; 
Its limits are the south point of Ceylon and the 
north-west point of Sumatra. On the east the 
Indian Sea forms a large gulf between the 
Sunda Isles on the north, and New Holland on 
the south. 

To the cast of the Indian Sea, and ivithiu 
tropics, are several portions of the ocean, forming 
seas enclosed by the Malay Archipelago ; as the 
China Sea, the seas of Java, Celebes, and the 
Moluccas, The collective name of the Sunda Sea 
has been given to the last three. 

II. The second great basin we have noticed 
separates Asia from America. It has the general 
denominations of South Sea and Pacific Ocean ; 
but the mpre appropriate name of Grand Ocean 
has been proposed for ’(his great bewin by M. 
Fleurieu. The great divisions of this ocean are, 
1. The Great Northern Ocean, extending from 
the Arctic Circle to the Northern tropic. 2. The 
Pacific, or Grand Fjquinoctial Ocean, included 
between the tropics. 3. The Great South Sea, 
extending from the southern tropic to the south 
cape of Van Diemen’s Land and Cape Horn. 

The Great Northern Ocean has several 
branches ; the first of which to thp north is com- 
prised between the north-east extremity of Asia, 
the north-west extremity of America, and the 
Aleutian Islands, for which has been pro- 
posed, with great propriety, the name of Bhe- 
ring's Basin, from toe navigator who first visited 
it. On the coast of Asia to the north-west it 
forms the Gulf of Anadyr, and on that of Ame- 
rica to the south-east the great Bristol Bay of 
Cook. On the coast of Asia to the south, we 
now meet a series jof internal seas from Kamts- 
chatka to Formosa; the first bounded by Kamts- 
chatka on the easl^ and by Russian Tartary, or 
Siberia, on the west and north, is named by the 
Russians, the Sea of Ochotsk, from a miserable 
town and river on it, and the Sea of Lama by 
the Tongouth Tartars who inhabit its shores; 
in some geographies it is also called the Sea of 
Kamtschatka ; as more appropriate, we propose 
to name it the Sea of Tartary, and to leave that 
of Gulf of Ochotsk to its western extremity. 

The second of the interior chain of seas, called 
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the Sea of Japans is bounded by Chinese Tartary 
on the west, by the island of Sagalin on the 
north, and by the Japan Islands on the east and 
south : it has been called, with propriety, the 
Sea of Japan. 

Southward this sea communicates with a 
third internal sea by the Strait of Corea. 
The gulf which it forms on the north, between 
Corea and China, is called by the (^Jiinese the 
Yellow Sea (Hoang-bai), from the nluddiness of 
the water, but which may with more propriety 
be named the Gulf of Corea, The Chinese 
(from the clearness of its waters) give the name 
of Blue Sea to the portion of tlie sea of Corea, 
between the south coast of the Peninsula and 
the island of Formosa. 

The Pacific or Grand Equinoctial Ocean has 
several branches included between the chains 
of islands from Formosa on the north-west to 
New Caledonia on the south-east, which Mr. 
Tuckey has arranged under the following no- 
menclature. 1. The space between Formosa 
and the Philippines on the west, the chain of 
Mariannes on the east, and the Pelew Islands 
on the south, he proposes to call the Philippine 
Sea. 2. The space between the chain of New 
Philippines or Carolinas (of which the Pelew 
Islands are the western extreme) on the north, 
Lord Mulgrave^s range on the east, and New 
Guinea and Solomon’s Islands or the Papua 
Archipelago on the south, he calls the Papua 
Sea. , ‘3. To the space of the Grand Ocean com- 
prised between tne Papua Archipelago on the 
north. Terra Australis or New Holland on the 
west, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
New Zealand on the east, he gives the name of 
the Sea of New Jlollandy or of Australia. At 
its north-west extremity, it forms the Gulf of 
Louimde of Bougainville, which by Torre's 
Strait communicates with the Gulf of New 
Holland and the Indian Sea. 


sides of a* chain of mountains. Their chan^ds 
are broad or Isteep in proportion to the quantity 
of water, and the level of the district through 
which they run. The principal rivers that have 
great periodical inundations, are, the Nile, the 
Senegal, the Euphrates, the Indus, the Ganges, 
the rivers of Pegu, of Siam, and ofCambodia, the 
Amazons and Plata, and, in general, all the great 
rivers within the tropics ; the cause of these in- 
undations being rhd heavy periodical rains in the 
eqtalorial regions. In several of these large 
rivers a phenomenon is observed, caused by an 
extraordinary strong ascending tide repelling the 
current of the river, when the conflict produces 
a mountainoxis ridge of w'ater, capable of sweep- 
ing large ships from their moorings. 

Many great rivers of slow current form bars 
of sand across their mouths, as the Nile, the Se- 
negal, See.; while others rush with such rapidity, 
and volume to the sea, that they freshen and dis- 
color its waters for many leagues ; as the Da- 
nube, the Plata, &c. 

The velocity of rivers depends more on the 
weight and quantity of the anterior waters than 
on the declivity of their beds. Hence the stream 
of a river, whose bed has twice the declivity of 
another, does not move with twice the velocity 
only, but with treble or quadruple that velocity, 
according to the volume of its waters. If, there- 
fore, we intend to give greater velocity to a river 
or canal, by dcffpening its bed, the greatest de- 
clivity should be near the bead, diminishing al- 
most to a cypher at its mouth, as is naturally the 
case near the mouths of large rivers, where, 
though the declivity of the bed is imperceptible, 
the velocity of the stream is increased by the 
accumulated weight of the anterior waters : some 
rivers are even known to acquire so rapid a 
movement, as not only to retain their velocity 
across a considerable extent of level ground, 
but also to surmount an eminence without 


On the coast of America south of Behring’s 
basin the Grand Ocean has but the three gulfs 
formed, l. By the J^eninsula of Alaska on the 
west, and the continent On the north and east. 
2. That formed within the peninsula of Cali- 
fornia, called by the Spaniards the Vermilion 
Sea, and sometimes the Gulf of CaVfornia. 

The Gulf of Panama^ between North and 
i^oiith America. The Great Southern Ocean and 
tlie Southern Frozen Ocean may he considered 
iis the last grand divisions of this basin. 

Lukes form, from theif occasional magnitude, 
me next topic of our consideration. Those 
^hich have no visible communication with the 
sea, and form the final receptacle of rivers, are 
me Caspian and the Lake Aral, already noticed, 
m the heart of Asia. Similar ones have been 


spreading much. 

The following is major Rennell’s estimate of 
the proportional courses or lengths of the great 
rivers ot the globe, taking the Thames as unity: 


Europe. 

Thames 

1 

Rhine . 

■ ii 

Danube 

. 7 

Wolga . 

. H 

Asia. 

I ndus 

. 6f 

Euphrates . 

. 8i 

Ganges 

. 9^ 

Burrarapooter 

. 9J 

Ava River . 

. 9i 

Jeuissei 

10 


Asia. 


Oby 

10| 

Amour 

11 

Lena 

lU 

Hoanho . 

13* 

Kian Keu 

15* 

Africa. 

Nile 

m 

America. 

Mississippi 

8 

Amazons . 

15f 


reported to occupy part of the interior of Africa, 
out they have not yet been found. The great 
^kes of North America have already been ad- 
'"ened to, in our article of that name ; it may 
suffice to notice here that the St. Lawrence 
sweeps through them all ; aiid that South Ame- 
rica presents us with no lake of comparative 
^agni^de. That of Chucuito or Titiaca, in 
the only one worth noticing, 
ine guteat rkers of^the earlfe 4®scend usually 
the upper part, and ’fall down the opposite 


Waters impregnated with saline and mineral 
particles, warm springs, &c., are so few, and have 
generally such remarkable local peculiarities, 
that we at once refer the reader to their alpha- 
betical places for a description of them. For 
the phenomena of tides and currents, see Tides 
and Sea Currents. 

3. Of the atmo^here. — To the articles AiRj 
Atmosphere, andCLiMATE, we may also refer the 
reader for every thing import^t in the conside- 
ration of this great element of our earthly sys- 

F2 
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tern. JVf . Uumboldt’s isothermal lines, the greatest 
modern improvement in the consideration of cli- 
mates, are inserted in the last article ; the manner 
in which these, however, affect conjrelation, is 
ey no means uniform. liadiation and various 
local circumstances must be taken into account. 
Thus on the side of Chimborazo, near the equa- 
tor, the line of perpetual congelation is found to 
be at the height of 15,746 feet; and in the 20"^ 
of north latitude, on the Me'xican mountains, 
15,090 feet, giving a difference in 20° of latitude 
of only 656, when professor Leslie’s table would 


teach us to expect 1729 feet. In Tartary, again J 
according to ^the late observations of captain 
Webb, fine pastures are found on the Sut ledge 
river at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; while, on Mont Blanc, the line 
of perpetual snow is marked by Saussure at 
8640 feet. At 16,814 feet, not a vestige of snow 
appeared, according to the foregoing writer, on 
the Nittie Pass of the great Himalaya chain. 
The principal circumstances that had been pre- 
viously observed on the subject, are thus brough 
together by baron Humboldt: — 



Torrid Zone. 

Temperate Zone. 

Frigid Zone 

Let. 0 deg. 
Andes 
Qui^o. 

Lat.20dcg. 
Mount of 
Mexico. 

Caucasus 
Latitude 
42J deg. 

Pyrenees 

Latitude 

425 

Alps, lat.45^ to 46 deg. 

Lat. 57-^ to 78 
degrees. 
Lapland. 

N. Aspect 

S. Aspect. 

Inferior limit of per- 
petual snow . . 

2460 fath. 

2350 fath. 

1650 fath. 

1400 fath. 

1370 fath. 

1370 fath. 

550 fath. 

Mean annual tempe- 
rature at that height 

34-7* 



25-7‘’ 

24-8° 


21-2® Fahr. 

Mean temperature of 
winter at that height 

34-4° 


• 


Di 


4-9® 

Mean temperature of 
August at that 
height .... 

35-1 5“ 




42-8° 


49-1® 

Distance between 
trees and snow 

660 fath. 

350 fath. 

650 fath. 

230 fath. 

450 fath. 

320 fath. 

300 fath. 

Upper limit of trees 

1800 fath. 

2000 fath. 

1000 fath. 

1170 fath. 

920 fath.. 

1050 fath. 

250 fath. 1 

Last species of trees 
towards the snow 

Escalonia 

Alsionia. 

Pinus 

occiden- 

tal. 

Betula 

alba. 

Pinus 

rubra 

Puncin. 

Pinus 

abies. 

Pinus 

Larix. 

Betula 

alba. 

Upper limit of the 
ericineae . . . 

Bifarix 

(1600 f.) 


llhodod. 
caucas. 
(1380 f.) 


Rhodod. 
ferrug. 
(1170 f.) 


Rhodod. 
Laponicum. 
(480 f.) 

Distance between the 
snow and corp 

860 fath. 


630 fath. 

■ 



450 fath. 


4. Of the animal tribes, — Over a consider- 
aole portion of the globe wc find the Linnsean 
vermes diffused ; while the zoophytes and ma- 
rine insects, those particularly which pro- 
duce coral, are restricted to particular regions; 
the latter, generally, to the torrid zone of the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. The haunts of in- 
sects, and the brilliant plumage of the feathered 
tribes, belong to the same warm climates. The 
former are both more numerous and of incom- 
jmiahly more annoying qualities in the torrid, 
than in |temperate zones. Here they lay waste 
whole r^oiis over which they pass, driving the 
ilibabitants before them, with the fury of a tem- 
pest; and particularly wherever forests and 
inoiiim abound In these cfimates, they swarm 
m coiitttlM myriads. In Uiese tenons also the 


reptile and lizard tribes arrive at a fearfiil per- 
fection. Here also fish of the largest size, the 
most ferocious habits, and most brilliant colors 
are found. The shark of the tropics is said to 
be unequalled in rapacity in any other region, 
and to rival even the wild beasts of the forest m 
that respect. Migratory fishes abound chiefly tn 
the northern regions, and descend toward the 
’equator. In the higher latitudes of those regioDS» 
also, the finny tribes attain their greatest magni- 
tude. - 

Birds in the peculiarity of their food, 
as'their plumage, indicate the regions ^ 
they belong. The vulture and eagle haunt tw 
highest peaks over which animal life 
found to hover— the Cordilleras of the Anu^ 
and the summits of the Alps an4theApp«w”^’ 
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the sea-eagle, or osprey, is more common. The 
temperate zone is remarkable for the migration 
of birds jw well as* fishes ; the stork and the 
crane, as, well as the swallow, instinctively se- 
lecting their summer as well as winter abodes, 
and the same individual birds sometimes return- 
ing in spring to the same nests they left in 
autumn. The parrot tribes seem confined to 
the East Indies, the south-east of Asia, and the 
shores of Western Africa ; while the celebrated 
birds of Paradise are found in New Guinea and 
its neighbourhood alone. 

M. llumboldt has asserted, and is confirmed in 
it by the distinguished naturalist Latrielle, that 
no quadruped, terrestrial bird, and hardly any 
insect is common to the New and Old worlds. 
We must beg leave, however, to doubt the cor- 
rectness of this last item. See our article 
Entomology. There are, at any rate, certain 
useful animals which thrive almost equally in all 
the zones, till the severity of the polar frosts 
chills them, or the hardened ground refuses sub- 
sistence. ‘ Iri this class, beneficent nature has 
placed all those whose services, in a domesti- 
cated state, are most useful to man ; the horse, 
the ox, the sheep, the hog, the goat, the dog, and 
the cat. Others may be added, in the wide 
chHusion of which nature cannot be considered 
us having been so bounteous ; among these are 
the fox, the hare, the rai)bit, the stag, the rat, and 
the mouse. These common features, however, 
leave room for others, in which the different 
climates are widely distinguished from each 
other.’ 

‘ In the torrid zone, it has been justly ob- 
served, we find the same rank luxuriance of 
animal as of vegetable life. The inundated 
meadows, and the banks of rivers, are covered 
with the most overgrown and gigantic forms. 
The mighty elephant here dwells in the depths 
of the ancient forests, while the rhinoceros, and 
the hippopotamus, roll their enormous bulks 
along the banks of the streams. Other wild 
animals, not marked by so huge a size, distin- 
guish themselves by power and fierceness. The 
lion and the tiger extend little beyond the torrid 
zone. The same may be said of the leopard, 
the panther, the ounce, and the hyieria. This 
zone produces also animals of striking beauty, 
and of a gentle and harmless disposition ; such 
are the antelope, the zebra, and the cameleopard. 

It is still more advantageously characterised by 
an eminently useful species, that of the camel 
^nd dromeaary, without whose services vast 
tracts of land in this zone would be wholly 
uninhabitable ; and to which may be added, in 
^“^New World, the lama and the vicuna.’ 

The wild beasts of temperate climes are but of 
^0 kinds, the wolf and wild boar; while here 
reared in their highest perfection the horse 
‘^nd all the domestic tribes. In the higher lati- 
tudes, the ox, sheep, &c., are stunted in their 
powth, and gradually disappear, and give place 
0 the elk, the sable, the ermine, and other well 
^uimals. Tht most valuable animal in 
uese climes, perhaps, is the rein-deer, devoted 
0 most of the occupations of the horse and ox 
tue temperate zone. 

I he dog has been observed to be the faithful 
^upanion of man in all climates; but as he 


approaches the equator, on the one hand^ he 
loses his noble voice and bark; while on the 
other, in Kamtschatka, or even when removed 
from a temperate to a frozen clime, he assumes 
a new and thicker covering. Some of the dif- 
ferent species of fox are said also to be found 
almost every where. 

5. Of the vegetable productions of the earth , — 
The geography of plants has been ably illus- 
trated by modern writers, among whom baron 
Humboldt is, as in many other branches of sci- 
ence, most conspicuous. He considers the spe- 
cies of plants at present known, to amount to 
44,000. Of tliese 6000 are cryptogamous. 


The remaining 38,000, phanerogamous plants, 
are distributed in the following manner ; viz. 

In Europe 7,000 

— the temperate regions of Asia . 1,500 

— Asia within the tropics, and islands . 4,500 

— Africa 3,000 

— both the temperate regions of Ame- 

rica . . . . . 4,000 

— America between the tropics . 13,000 

— New Holland and the islands of the 

Pacific ..... 5,000 


In the Prolegomena to his Nova Genera et 
Species Plantarum, M. Humboldt states that the 
proportion of plants which grow in latitudes 
0°, 45°, 68°, are as the numbers 12, 4, 1. The 
mean annual tempereture in these regions is 
81^'’, 55i°, 32J°; the mean summer tempera- 
ture 82^°, 70°, 53^0. Within the tropics, the 
monocotyledinous plants are to the dicotyledi- 
nous, as one to six. Between the latitudes 36°^ 
and 52°, as one to four ; and at the polar circle 
as one to two. In Germany the monocotyledi- 
nous plants are to the whole phanerogamous 
plants as 1 to 4 J ; in France as 1 to 4§ths. The 
same proportion seems to hold good in North 
America. 

Our author, in the spring of 1816, read to the 
French Institute, an important paper on the Dis- 
tribution of Vegetable Forms; on which we 
shall now mainly rely. * The vegetables,’ he 
remarks, ‘ which cover the surface of the globe 
present, wlien studied by natural classes, or 
families, striking differences in the distribution 
of their forms. It is to the laws of this distri- 
bution that I have recently turned my attention. 
On limiting them to the countries where the 
number of the species is exactly known, and 
dividing this number by that of the glumacea,, 
the leguminous plants, the labiated, and the 
compound, we find numerical relations, which 
form very regular series. We see that certaio 
forms become more common from the equator 
towards the poles, like the ferns, the glumace®. 
the ericineae, and the rhododendrons. Other 
forms, on the contrary, increase from the poles * 
to the equatqr, and may be considered in our 
hemisphere as southern forms: such are the 
rubiacese, the malvacew, the euphorbia, the legu- 
minous and the composite plants. Finafly,. 
others attain the maximum in the temperate zone, 
and diminish towards the equator aniJ the poles. 
Such are the labiated plants, the amentace®, the 
crucifer®, and the umDellifer®.’ In the planet 
of the torrid zone, the crucifer® and umbel- 
lifer® almost entirely disappear. 
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In considering the manner in which numerous 
feimilies of plants are distributed over the equa- 
torial, temperate, and frigid zones, this writer 
further observes, that the vegetable forms present 
constant relations undef the same isothermal 
lines. The grasses form in Er.gland a twelfth, 
in France a thirteenth, in North America a tenth 
of all the phanerogamous plants. The glumacex 
form in Germany one-seventh; in France one- 
eighth ; in North America' one-eighth ; in New 
Holland, according to the researches 9f Brown, 
also one-eighth of the known phanerogamous 
plants. The composite plants rather increase 
lu the northern parts of the transatlantic conti- 
nent; for, accorcling to the new Flora of Pursch, 
there is between the parallels of Georgia and 
Boston one-sixth ; in France one-seventh, and 
ill Germany one-eighth, of the total number of 
species which are endowed with a visible fructi- 
fication. In the whole temperate zone, the 
composite plants and the glumacex together con- 
stitute nearly one-fourth of the phanerogamous 
class ; the glumacex, the compositx, the cruci- 
ferx, and the leguminosx together, nearly one- 
third. The last two classes, therefore, form the 
difference between one-third and one-fourth, 
which is One-twelfth of the whole flowering 
class. * It results from these researches, that the 
forms of organised being have a mutual depend- 
ance upon each other, and that the unity of 
nature is such that the forms are limited, accord- 
ing to constant laws of determination. When, 
upon any point of the globe, we know the 
number of species presented by one of the great 
families of the glumacex, the compositx, the 
cruciferous, or the leguminous plants, both the 
whole number of phanerogamous plants, and the 
number of species that compose the other vege- 
table families, may be estimated with consider- 
able accuracy. Thus, by knowing the number 
of cyperacex, or composite plants, under the 
temperate zone, we may approximate to that of 
the gi-aminous or leguminous plants in the same 
regions.* Tlie differences between the relations 
exhibited in the central parts of .Europe, and the 
same latitude in North America, are accounted 
for by the different temperatures of these re- 
gions. The Flora of North America is a mixture 
of several Floras. The southern parts give it an 
abundance of malvacex and composite plants ; 
the northern regions, being: colder than the same 
latitudes of Europe, furnish to this Flora nume- 
rous rhododendrons, amenlacex, and coniferx. 
The caryophyllex, the umbelliferx, and the cru- 
uferx are in general more scarce in North 
America, than in the temperate zones the old 
continent. 

These constant relations observed on the sur- 
► face of the globe, in the plains from the equator 
to the poles, are again traced in the midst of 
perpetual snows on the summits' of the moun- 
tains. On the Cordilleras of the torrid zone 
the northern forms, in general, become more 
frequent. Hence it is that the ericinex, the 
rhododendrons, and the graminous plants, pre- 
vail at Quito, and on the summits or the Andes. 
On the contrary, the labiatx, the rubiacex, mal- 
v^eoe, and the euphorbiacex, become as rare as 
in Lapland. Tnis analogy, however, is not 
lupported in the ferns, and the composite plants. 


The latter abound on the Andes, but the former 
gradually disappear, above the height of 1800 
fathoms. Thus the climate of the Andes resem- 
bles that of the north of Europe, only with 
respect to the mean annual temperature. The 
heat of the different seasons is very different, 
and exercises great influence on the phenomena 
of the vegetable kingdom. In general the forms 
which prevail among the Alpine plants are, ac- 
cording to ray researches, under the torrid zone, 
the grarainex, the composite, and the caryo- 
phyllex ; under the temperate zone, the com- 
positx, the caryophyllex, and the cruciferx ; and 
under the frozen zone, the caryophyllex, the eri- 
cinex, and the ranunculacex.^ 

M. Humboldt delineates the distribution of 
plants at different altitudes in i\ e torrid, tem- 
perate, and frigid zones, according to our plate. 
The names of the plants are placed at the 
heights at which they cease respectively to grow. 
The numbers mark the annual temperature, ac- 
cording to the centigrade scale : those between 
brackets indicate the temperature of August. 
Tlie fathom is six French feet — 6*39453 Engli'^l 
feet. 

Upon the question whether there are plants 
common to the new and old world ; he con- 
cludes, that many of the mosses and lichens are 
to be found both in the equinoctial regions of 
America and in Europe, But the case is not the 
same with the vascular agamx as with the agamsac 
of the cellular texture. The ferns and the lyco- 
podiacex do not follow the same law as the 
mosses and the lichens. The former, in parti- 
cular exhibit very few species universally to be 
found; and the examples cited are frequently 
doubtful. In reference to phanerogamous plants, 
with a few exceptions, the law of Buffon seems 
to be correct as to the species furnished with two 
cotyledons. It is not true that the ridges of the 
Cordilleras of Peru, where the climate is ana- 
logous to that of France, or Sweden, produce 
similar plants. The oaks, the pines, the yews, 
the ranunculi, the rose trees, the draba of the 
Peruvian and Mexican Andes, have nearly the 
ph ysiognomy of the species of the same genera 
of North America, Siberia, or Europe. But all 
these Alpine plants of the Cordilleras, without 
excepting one among 3000 or 4000 that have 
been examined, differ specifically from the 
analogous species of the temperate zone of the 
old continent. In general, in that part of Ame- 
rica situated between the tropics, the monocoty- 
ledinous plants alone, and the cyperacex and 
the graminex, almost exclusively, are common 
to the two worlds. These two families form 
exception to the general law. M. Humboldt 
has given in his Prolegomena a catalogue of the 
plants common to the shores of the Orinoco, 
Germany, and the Flast Indies; the number ol 
which does not exceed twenty-four species. 

The gigantic growth of timber in the new 
continent has alreafly been noticed by us. See 
America, North. There are said to be 137 
species in North America, whose trunks exce® 
the height of thirty feet, while in Europe ^ 
forty-five species reach that height : out no n » 
are to be found in the mountains of South Anj 
rica, between the tropics. In temperate 
the same spei^ies of plants frequently grow wg 
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ther in dusters ; but in the torrid zone the woods 
are formed of a much greater variety of trees. 

‘ The vegetable forms near the eijuator,’ says 
baron Humboldt, ‘ are in general more majestic, 
more imposing ; and the varnish of the leaves 
is more Brilliant. The largest trees are perpe^ 
tually adorned with flowers larger, more beau- 
tiful, and more odoriferous, than herbaceous 
plants in the temperate zone.’ 

PART III. 

OF TECHNICAL OR ARTIFICIAL GEOORA- 
PHY. 

Our preceding divisions have placed all the 
great natural features of this science before the 
reader. Geography, technically considered, 
teaches the doctrine of the figure, magnitude, 
and motions of the earth ; of the various lines, 
parallels, climates, zones, ' See., with which 
ihose who have systematised the science have 
supposed its surface to be diversified ; the na- 
ture of latitude and longitude, and different po- 
sitions of the sphere, &c. 

Sect. I. — Of the Flgure and Magnitude of 

Tin: Earth. 

The earth is a planet moving round the sun 
in an orbit nearly circular, and completing its 
revolution in the course of a year ; at the same 
time it revolves continually upon its own axis, 
which is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an 
angle of sixty-six degrees and a half ; the time of 
a revolution being twenty-three hours and fifty-six 
minutes. The revolution of the earth round the 
sun is called its annual motion^ and the rotation 
it performs on its own axis is called its diurnal 
motion. 

While the earth revolves round the sun in the 
course of its annual motion, its axis, round 
which the diurnal motion is constantly per- 
formed, moves always parallel to itself. It 
is by the parallelism of the axis, and ihe an- 
nual motion of the earth, that lh5 changes of the 
seasons are produced, while by the diurnal mo- 
tion all places on the earth’s surface are alter- 
nately turned towards the sun, and by these 
means the change.? of day and night follow. 

When the earth was once known to be spheri- 
cal, the curiosity of man would naturally lead 
bim to endeavour to measure its dimensions; 
and we accordingly learn from history that such 
attempts were made. But the first accurate ad- 
measurement that was made of the earth, of 
which we have any certain knowledge, was that 
executed by M. Picard, in France, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, and which has 
been since several times verified. 

It is not diflicultHo understand in what way 
the earth may be measured. The direction of 
gravity is always perpendicular to the earth’s 
surface ; hence it follows that the zenith of any 
place, or point of the heavens directly over our 
head, ana also the horizon, which , is a plane 
touching the earth^s surface at that place, will be 
continually changing according as we change 
position on the earth^s surfece. It follows 
-^oocdingly, that, as we travel from south to 
the pole of the heavens (or that point in 
heavens, in which the earth’s axis when pro- 
onced meets the sphere of the fixed stars) will 


be more and more elevated above the hoiizon ; 
the meridian altitude also of the stars in the 
northern regions of the heavens wilV appear to in- 
crease ; while that of the stars in the southern 
quarter will be diminished. By the elevation or 
depression of the stars, we shall know the angle 
formed at the point of concourse of perpendi- 
culars drawn to the earth’s surface at each extre- 
mity of the terrestrial arc ; for this angle is eqiial 
to the difference of the meridian altitude of the 
same star as seen from the extremities of the 
arc, diminished by the angle which the aic itself 
subtends as seen from the star ; which last angle 
is altogether insensible. The number of degrees 
in the arc being found, it is only necessary to 
determine its length in some known measure, as 
a fathom, &c. ; but, as it would be a work of 
great labor to apply a measure to an arc of great 
extent, it will be sufficient if its extremities be 
connected by a series of triangles to those of a 
base line of 3000 or 4000 feet in length ; and, 
considering the accuracy with which die angles 
of these triangles can be observed, the length of 
the arc may be found with great precision. It 
is in this way that degrees of the meridian 
have been repeatedly measured. In France, for 
example, about 1793, an arc was measured ex- 
tending from Dunkirk to Barcelona (for the 
purpose of settinga universal standard of. weights, 
and measures ) ; and the degree whose middle is 
situated in lat 45° was by this means found to 
be 57,029 toises. 

Although the spherical figure is the most sim- 
ple, and it is natural for man to suppose objects 
to be of that form which he most readily con- 
ceives, yet the simplicity of nature is not always 
measured by that of our conceptions. Infinitely 
varied in her effects, Nature is oBly simple in her 
causes; and her economy consists in producing 
a great number of phenomena, often the most 
complicated, by means of a few general laws. 
The figure of the eartli is a result of these laws, 
which, modified by a great variety of circum- 
stances, may cause it to deviate sensibly from a 
spherical figure; and certain small variations 
repeatedly observed in the length of degrees of 
the meridian, sufficiently indicate that such a 
deviation exists. 

.The Academy of Sciences in France, in which, 
this question has been warmly agitated, con- 
cluded with reason, that the difference of magni- 
tude in the degrees of the meridian, if real, would 
be most sensibly perceived by the comparison 
of degrees measured at the equator and towards 
the poles. Accordingly a company of academi- 
cians was sent to the equator, where, having 
measured a degree of the meridian, they found 
it to contain 56,753 toises; which was shorter 
by 274 toises than a degree in lat. 45° north. 
Other academicians were sent to the north, and 
having measured a degree of the meridian in 
Lapland, about the latitude of 66° 20', they 
found it to be 57,4^58 toises, which was greater 
than the degree at the equator by 685 toises; 
and by these measurements it was completely 
proved, that the earth was not exactly spherical; 
and other measurements of degrees made since 
that period have all tended to show, that die de* 
grees of tlie meridian gradually increase from 
the equator to the poles. 
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Ttie •lUpse b the next curve in point of sim- 
plicity to tne circle, and the earth has been con- 
sider^ as a spheroid formed by the revolution of 
an ellipse about its lesser axis : its oblateness or 
compression in the direction of its poles, is a neces- 
sary consequence of the observed increase of the 
degrees of the meridian from the equator to the 
poles. For the radii of these degrees being in thedi- 
rection of gravity, they are by the law of the equi- 
librium of fluids perpendicular to the surface of 
the ocean, with which the earth is in a great 
measure covered. They do not therefore, as in 
the sphere, tend to the centre of the spheroid ; 
neither are they in the same direction, nor of the 
same magnitude, as the radii drawn from the 
centre to its surface; which cut it obliquely 
every where, except at the equator and poles. 
The point at which two adjoining perpendicu- 
lars, situated under the same meridian, meet 
each other, is the centre of the small terrestrial 
arc which they comprehend between them. If 
this arc were a straight line, these perpendiculars 
would be parallel ; or they could only be consi- 
dered as meeting at an infinite distance ; but, in 
proportion as this arc became curved, they would 
meet at a distance so much the less, as the cur- 
vature of the arc was the greater. Hence it 
follows, that seeing the extremity of the lesser 
axis is the point where the curvature of the 
ellipse is the least, the radius of a degree at the 
le, and consequently that degree ' itself, must 
the greatest of any degree on the earth’s sur- 
face. On the contrary, at the equator, or at the 
extremity of the greater axis, the curvature is the 
least, and therefore the degree in the direction 
of the meridian is there the smallest. And, in 
going from the equator to the pole, the degrees 
increase in such a manner, that, if the ellipse be 
not very eccentric, the increase is nearly propor- 
tional to the square of the sine of the latitude. 

If the earth were exactly an oblate spheroid, 
its magnitude, as well as the proportion of its 
axes, might be determined by the mensuration 
of two degrees in the direction of the meridian. 
It should also follow, that by a comparison of all 
the degrees hitherto measured, taken two and 
two, we should obtain the same proportion be- 
tween the axes. This, liowever, has not been the 
case. The results have indeed sl#wn, that the 
earth is flattened at the poles ; but they have left 
an uncertainty as to the quantity of the compres- 
«ion, extending from between the 170th to the 
330th part of the radius of the equator. Between 
these two quantities, the former of which is 
nearly double of the latter, most of the results 
are placed ; but in such a manner, that those 
most entitled to credit are much nearer to the 
least extreme than to the greater. 

In consequence of this disagreement in the 
result of comparisons of degrees of the meridian, 
measured in different latitudes, it has been con- 
cluded by mathematicians, that the figure of the 
earth is not that of a spheroid; nor does it even 
appear, that the parts of it on each side of the 
equator are exactly similar. 

It will, however, be sufBctent for the purposes 
Df geography, to suppose the earth a spheroid. 

ihis hypothesis, La P|ace, by a comparison 
of the arc of the meridian measured at the equa- 
tor, and another Heasured between Dunkirk and 


Mountjoy, has found, diat the polar diameter is 
less than the equatorial by t-334th part of the 
latter ; and that u fourth part of die elliptic me- 
ridian is 5,130,740 toises ; the toise being that 
used in measuring the earth in Peru, and ‘reduced 
to a temperature of sixteen degrees and a quarter 
of a mercurial thermometer, divided into 100 
degrees from the freezing point to that of water, 
boiling under a pressure equivalent to a column 
of mercury seventy-six centimetres in height, or 
about thirty inches English measure. This de- 
termination also agrees nearly with the results 
from the combination of a great number of ex- 
periments, made at different places of the earthy 
upon the pendulum. 

Because the measure of a degree at the equator 
has been assumed, in the preceding calculation, at 
56,753 toises, it follows that the equatorial dia- 
meter is 3,271,267, and the polar diameter 
3,261,471 toises; the diiference between them 
being 9796 toises. from these data, and the 
rules of mensuration, it will be easy to find tlie 
surface, solidity, &c., of the earth, also the num- 
ber of miles in a degree, &;c. 

The following table of the dimensions of the 
earth is by Dr. Hutton : — 

The diameter . . 79,579i miles. 

The circumference 25,000 miles. 

A degree contains . 60^ English miles, 
llie superficies . . 198,044,206 square miles. 

The solidity . . . 263,930,000,000 cub. miles. 

Sect. 2. — Of the Circles supposed to be de- 
scribed o.N THE Earth’s surface. 

In geography the circles which the sun appa- 
rently describes in the heavens, are supposed to 
be extended as far as the earth, and marked on 
its surface. In like manner we may imagine as 
many circles as we pl^e to be described on the 
earth, and their planes to be extended to the 
celestial sphere, till they mark concentric ones 
on the heavens. The most remarkable of those 
supposed by geographers to be described in this 
manner are the following ; — 

1. Thefljris of the earth, or that imaginary line 
passing through tlie earth’s centre, round which 
It contitjually revolves from west to east. 

2. The po/es, or points at which the axis meets 
the earth’s surface. One of these is called the 
north-pole, and the other the south. These cor- 
respond to the poles of the heavens, or the 
points where the earth’s axis, when produced, 
meets the starry sphere. 

3. The equator^ a great circle on the earth’s 
sur&ce, equally distant from both poles, and 
corresponding to the equinoctial circle in the 
heavens. It divides the earth’s surface into two 
equal portions, called the ndrthern and southern 
hemispheres. The equator is also sometimes, 
called the line or equinoctial line. 

The distance of any place, northward or south- 
ward, from the equator, is called its latittfde, and 
is reckoned in degrees and minutes, &c. 'l l!® 
distance between the poles and equator,, which is 
a quadrant of a great circle passing through the 
poles, has by all geographers hitherto been 
posed to be divided into ninety degrees; ana 
each of these again subdivided into sixty 
But some French astronomers, and 
ticxilar La Place, in his Exposition du Syotews 
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dtt Monde, as well as in his Traith de Mecanique 
Celeste, has adopted the decimal division of the 
meridian They have supposed the distance 
between the equator and the poles to be divided 
into 100 degrees, and each degree to be subdi- 
vided into 100 minutes, each minute into 100 
seconds, and so on. 

All places lying on the north side of the 
equator are said to have north latitude ; on the 
contrary, all places on the south side of the equa- 
tor are said to have south latitude. 

Parallels o f latitude are lesser circles upon the 
earth’s surface parallel to the 'equator. They 
may be considered as indefinite in number ; all 
places that lie directly east or west from each 
other are said to lie in the same parallel of lati- 
tude. 

The tropics are two lesser circles on the earth, 
parallel to the equator, and twenty three degrees 
and a half distant from it. That which lie.s on 
the north side of the equator is called the tropic 
of Cancer ; and that which lies on the south side 
is called the tropic of Capricorn. These circles 
correspond to the circles of tlie same name, which 
limit the sun s north and south declinition from 
the equinoctial in tlio heavens. 

The polar circles are two lesser circles upon 
the earth’s surface, parallel to the equator. I'hey 
are as far distant from the poles, which they sur- 
round, as the tropics are from the equator. I'hat 
which lies towards the north pole is called the 
arctick circle, and that which lies next to the 
south pole is called the antarctick circle. To 
these there are correspondi.ig circles, bearing the 
same names, in the heavens. 

Clreat circles passing through the poles of the 
earth, and therefore perpendicular to the equa- 
tor, are called meridians. The meridian passing 
through any particular place lies in the plane of 
the celestial meridian of that place. It also di- 
vides the surface of the earth into two equal por- 
tions, called the eastern and western hemispheres, 
in respect of that place. The meridians may be 
considered as indefinite in number ; and all 
places lying directly north and south from each 
other are upon the same meridian. Sometimes 
hy the meridian of a place is understood the 
half of a great circle, passing through that place, 
and extending from the one pole to the other ; 
and the other half of the circle is called the op- 
posite meridian. 

If we suppose twelve great circles, one of 
is the meridian of a given place, to inter- 
sect each other at the poles of the earth, and di- 
vide the equator into twenty-four equal parts, 
^ese are the hour or horary circles of that place, 
these are by the poles divided into twenty-four 
semicircles, corresponding to the twenty-four 
>ours of the day and night. The distance between 
each two of these semicircles is 15®, being the 
twenty-fourth part of 360. 

4 he longitude of any place on the earth is an 
rc of the equator intercepted between the me- 
m through that place apd some other 

Ih^ fi P*’®yiously agreed upon which is called 
p The longitude is reckoned 

bv K westward from the first meridian, 
pW all places lying in the hemis- 

which tK eastward of that place, through 
the first meridian passes, will have east 


longitude ; and all place.s lying in the hemi- 
sphere to the westward of that place will have 
west longitude. 

Geographers at different periods, and in dif- 
ferent countries, have fixed upon different places 
for the first meridian. The rule among the 
ancients was to make it pass through the place 
farthest to the west that was known. But the 
moderns, knowing tnat there is no such place 
on the earth as can be considered the most west- 
erly, have laid aside that method of reckoning 
the longitude. Ptolemy assumed the meridian 
that passes through the farthest of the Canary 
Islands, as his first meridian. After him, as 
more countries were discovered in that quarter, 
the first meridian was removed farther off. The 
Arabian geo:’ra])hers fixed the first meridian 
upon the utmost shore of the western ocean. 
Then again it was fixed at the island of St. Ni- 
cholas, near Cape Verd ; then at the isla of St. 
James; and by Mercator at the isle Del Corvo 
one of the Azores, because there the magnetic 
needle pointed due north at that time. 

The Dutch fixed upon the Peak of Teneriffe as 
their first meridian, when it was considered the 
highest mountain on the globe; and the French, 
by order of Louis X III., on the island of Ferro, 
one of the Canaries. 

In Great Britain, we reckon the longitudes of 
places eastward and westward from the royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and the United States 
of America adopt the same meridian. The dif- 
ferences of longitude between tlie last-mentioned 
meridians, all of which are occasionally referred 
to, or constantly used by geographers, is as 
follows (from Greenwich ()bservatory) 


Paris 

. 2® 

20' 

15* 

E. 

Peak of Tcnerifie 

16 

39 

45 

W. 

Isle of Ferro . 

. 17 

39 

45 

W. 


The horizon of a place Is either sensible or ra- 
tional. The sensible horizon of any place is a 
circle of the sphere, the plane of which touches 
the spherical surface of the earth at that place. 

The rational horizon is a great circle of the 
sphere, the plane of which pas.ses througli the 
centre of the earth, and is parallel to the plane 
of the sen.sible horizon. Thishorizoit divides the 
celestial sphere into two equal portions or he- 
mispheres ; one of these is visible, but the other, 
by reason of the interposed body of the earth, is 
invisible. 

By the sensible horizon of a place is also 
sometimes understood a circle, which determines 
the segment of the surface of the eaith, which is 
visible to the eye ; called also the visible horizon. 
It is evident that this circle will be most accu- 
rately defined at sea, and equally distant every 
where from the eye of an observer, but below 
tlie level of his eye. It will also be so much the 
more extensive, as the eye is raised above the 
earth’s surface. 

The zenith of a place is the point of the heavens 
directly over the head of an observer ; and the 
nadir is the point in the oppposite hemisphere, 
directly under his feet ; or the zenith and nadir are 
the poles of the horizon. 

Great circles of .the sphere passing through the 
zenith and nadir are called vertical circles, or 
azimuths. They are also sometimes oalled se- 
condaries of the horizon; and in general any 
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great circle passing through the poles of another 
is called its secondary. That vertical circle, 
■which has its plane perpendicular to the plane 
>of the meridian, is called thepriwe vertical. The 
meridian and prime vertical, by their intersec- 
tions with the norizon, divide it into four equal 
parts : the points of their intersection are called 
the cardinal points. The meridian cuts the ho- 
rizon at right angles in the north and south 
points, and the prime vertical cuts it at right an- 
gles in the east and west points. Lesser circles 
of the sphere parallel to the liorizon are called 
parallels of altitude or almacanta*'. 

The armillarif sphere was a machine formerly 
in use, which represented the principal circles 
above described, the poles of the earth, &c. ; but 
since globes which contain all those circles have 
been more general, this machine is become ex- 
ploded. 

The degrees of longitude are not equal like 
those of latitude, but diminish in proportion as 
the meridians incline, or their distance contracts 
as they approach the pole. Thus in 60® of lati- 
tude, a degree of longitude is but half the length 
of a degree of the equator. We therefore here 
add 

A Table, showing the Number of Miles con- 
tained in a Degree of Longitude in each Parallel 
of Latitude from the Equator. 


Begree.s of Latitude. 

Miles. 

100th parts of a mile. 

Oegietrb of Latitude. 

.5 

100th parts of a mile-! 

Degrees of Latitude. 

— — ,1 

Miles. 

lOOih parts of a mile. 

1 

59 

96 

31 

51 

43 

61 

29 

04 

2 

59 

94 

32 

50 

88 

62 

28 

17 

3 

59 

92 

33 

50 

32 

63 

27 

24 

4 

59 

86 

34 

49 

74 

64 

2(5 

30 

5 

59 

77 

35 

49 

15 

65 

25 

36 

6 

59 

67 

36 

48 

.54 

66 

24 

41 

7 

59. 

56 

37 

47 

92 

67 

23 

45 

8 

59 

4o 

38 

47 

28 

68 

22 

48 

9 

59 

20 

39 

46 

62 

69 

21' 

51 

10 

59 

08 

40 

46 

00 

70 

20 

52 

11 

58 

89 

41 

45 

28 

71 

19 

54 

12 

58 

63 

42 

44 

95 

72 

18 

55 

13 

58 

46 

43 

43 

88 

73 

17 

54 

14 

58 

22 

44 

43 

16 

74 

16 

53 

15 

58 

00. 

45 

42 

43 

75 

15 

52 

16 

57 

60 

46 

41 

68 

76 

14 

51 

17 

57 

30 

47 

41 

00 

77 

13 

50 

18 

57 

04 

48 

40 

15 

78 

12 

48 

19 

56 

73 

49 

39 

36 

79 

11 

45 

20 

56 

38 

50 

38 

57 

80 

10 

42 

21 

56 

00 

5lV. 

37 

73 

81 

09 

38 

22 

55 

63 

52 

37 

00 

82 

08 

35 

23 

55 

23 

53 

ae 

18 

83 

07 

32 

24 

54 

81 

1 54 

35 

26 

! 84 

06 

28 

25 

54 

38 

55 

34 

41 

85 

05 

23 

26 

54 

00 

56 

33 

55 

j 86 

04 

18 

27 

53 

44 

57 

32 

67' 

1 87 

03 

14 

28 

53 

00 

58 

31 

70 

88 

02 

09 

29 

52 

48 

59 

30 

90 

89 

01 

05 

30 

51 

96 

60 

30 

00 

90 

00 

00 


For the methods of calculating the latitude 
and longitude, see Latitude and Longitude. 

Sect. III. Of the different positions op 
THE Sphere, the Zones, Climates, &c. 

If we suppose an inhabitant of the earth 
living at either of the poles, he will there have 
one of the celestial poles always in his zenith 
and the other in his nadir, the equator coinciding 
with the horizon. Hence alj the celestial jiaral- 
lels are also parallel to the horizon ; and hence 
a person, or people, are said to live in a parallel 
sphere, or to have a parallel horizon. 

Those who live under the equator have both 
poles in the horizon, all the celestial parallels 
cutting the horizon at right angles ; whence they 
are said to live in a right sphere^ or to have a 
right horizon. 

Those who live between either of the poles 
and the equator are said to live in an oblique 
sphere, or to have an oblique horizon; because 
the celestial equator cuts their horizon obliquely, 
and all the parallels in the celestial sphere have 
their planes oblique to that of the horizon. In 
this sphere some of the parallels intersect the 
horizon at oblique angles, some are entirely 
above it, and some entirely below it ; all of 
them, however, so situated, that they would 
obliquely intersect the plane of the horizon ex- 
tended. 

The largest parallel which appears entire 
above the horizon of any place, in north latitude, 
js called by ancient astronomers the arctic circle 
of that place. Within this circle, i. e, between 
it and the arctic pole, are comprehended all the 
stars which never set in that place, but are car- 
ried perpetually round the horizon, in circles 
parallel to the equator. 

The largest parallel which is hid entirely be- 
low the horizon of any place, in north latitude, 
was called the antarctic circle of that place by 
the ancients. This circle comprehends all the 
stars which never rise in that place, but are 
carried perpetually round below the horizoji, in 
circles parallel to the equator. 

In a parallel sphere, liowever, the equator 
may be considered as both arctic and antarctic 
circles ; for, being coincident with the horizon, 
all the parallels on one side are entirely above 
it, and those on the other entirely below it. In 
an oblique sphere, the nearer any place is to 
either of the poles the larger are the arctic and 
antarctic circles, as being nearer to the celestial 
equator, which is a great circle. In a right 
sphere, the arctic and antarctic circles have no 
place, because no parallel appears either entirely 
above or below it. 

By the ancients the arctic circle was called 
maximus semper apparentium, and circulu.s per- 
petuse apparationis ; the antarctic circle, on tlie 
other hand, being named maximus semper oc- 
cultorum, and circulus perpetute occultationis. 

By the arctic and antarctic circles, however, 
modern geographers in general understand two 
fixed circles, at the distance of 23® 30' from ® 
poles. These mark out the space all round i 
globe where the sun appears to touch the hori*n 

at midnight in mid-summer, and to be entire / 

sunk below it in winter. ^ ^ - .u- 

According to the different positions « 
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globe, with regard to the sun, tlie celestial bodies 
exhibit different phenomena to the inhabitants. 
Thus, in a parallel sphere, tiiey appear to move 
in circles round the hori/:on ; in a right sphere 
they appear to rise and set as at present, but 
always in circles cutting the horizon at right 
angles; but, in an oblique sphere, the angle 
varies according to the degree of obliquity, and 
the position of tlie axis of the sphere with re- 
gard to the sun. The ]>)ienomena thence arising 
will be sufficiently understood from what is said 
under the article Astronomy. 

The space between tlie two tropics, called the 
torrid zone, extends 47" of latitude all round 
the globe; and throughout the whole of that 
space the sun is vertical to some of the inhabi- 
tants twice a year, but to those who live directly 
under the tropics only once. Throughout the 
whole torrid zone also there is little difference 
between the length of the days and nights. The 
ancient geographers found themselves consider- 
ably embarrassed in their attempts to fix the 
northern tropic; for though they took a very 
proper method, namely, to observe the most 
northerly place where objects had no shadow on 
a certain day, yet they found that on the same 
day no shadow was cast for a space of no less 
than 300 stadia. The reason ot this was, the 
apparent diameter of the sun ; which, being 
about half a degree, seemed to extend himself 
over as much of tlie surface of the earth, and to 
be vertical every where within that space. 

The division of the earth into zones has arisen 
from Uie various appearances of the sun, and 
the effects of his light and heat upon dkfi'erent 
parts of it. These are five in number : 1 . The 
torrid zone lying between the two tropics for a 
space of 470 of latitude. This is divided into 
two equal parts by the equator ; and the inhabi- 
tants have the sun vertical to them twice a year, 
excepting only those who dwell under the tropics, 
to whom he is vertical only once, 2. The two* 
tempt rate zones lie between the polar circles and 
the tropics, containing a space of 43° of latitude. 
And, 3, The two frigid zones lie between the 
polar circles and the poles. In these last the 
longest day is never below twenty-four hours ; 
in the temperate zones it is never quite so much, 
and in the torrid zone it is never above fourteen. 
The zones are named from the degree of lieat 
they were supposed to be subjected to. The 
torrid zone was supposed by the ancients to be 
uninhabitable by reason of its heat ; hut this is 
now found to be a mistake, and many parts of 
the temperate zones are more intolerable in this 
respect than the torrid zone itself. Towards the 
polar circles, also, these zones are intolerably 
cold during winter. Only a small part of the 
northern frigid zone, and none of the southern, 
18 inhabited. Some geographers re'fekoned six 
zones, dividing the torrid zone into two by the 
equator. 

of difference in the length and positions 

me shadows of terrestrial substances, ancient 
given different names to the 
certain places of the earth; the 
^ 11 ^^ vrhich will be easily understood from 
following considerations : — 1 . As the sun in 


his apparent annual revolution never removes 
farther from the equator than 23® 30', none of 
those who live without that space, or beyond 
the tropics, can have that luminary vertical to 
them at any season of the year. 2. All who 
live between the tropics have the sun vertical 
twice a year, though not all at the same time. 
Thus, to tliose who live directly under the equa- 
tor, he is directly vertical in March and Seji- 
tember at tlie equinox. If a place is in 10® north 
latitude, the ,sun is vertical when he has 10° 
north declination ; and so of every other place. 
3. AU who live between the tropics have the 
sun at noon sometimes north and sometimes 
south of them. Thus, they who live in a place 
situated in 20® north latitude, have the sun at 
noon to the northward when he has more than 
20® north declination, and to the southward 
when he has less. 4. Such of the inhabitants 
of the earth as live without the tropics, if in the 
northern hemisphere, have the sun at noon to 
the south of tliem ; l)ut to the noith, if in the 
southern hemisphere. 5. When the sun is in 
the zenith of any place, the shadow of a man or 
any upright object, falls directly upon the place 
where they stand, and consequently is invisible ; 
whence the inhabitants of such places were 
called Ascii, or without shadows. Those who 
live between the tropics, and have the sun some- 
times to the north and sometimes to the south 
of them, have of con.sequence their shadows 
projecting north at some seasons of the year 
and south at others ; whence they were called 
Amphiscii, or having two kinds of shadows. 
They who live without the tropics have their 
noon shadows always the same way; and are 
therefore called Heteroscii, that is, having only 
one kind of shadow. If they are in north lati- 
tude the shadows are always turned towards the 
north, and, if in the southern hemisphere, to- 
wards the south. When a place is so far distant 
from the equator that the days are twenty-four 
hours long or longer, the inhabitants were called 
Periscii, because tlieir shadows turn round 
them. 

Names have likewise been given the inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the earth, from the 
parallels of latitude under which they live, and 
their situation with regard to one another. 
Thus, when two places are so near each other that 
the inhabitants have only one horizon, or at least 
that there is no perceptible difference between 
them, the inhabitants were called Synoeci, that 
is, near neighbours ; the seasons, days, nights, 
&.C., in both places being perfectly alike. Those 
who lived at distant places, but under the same 
parallel, were called Perireci, that is, living in 
the same circle. Those who are on the same 
side of the equator have the seasons of the year 
at the same time; but, if on different sides, the 
summer season of the one is the winter of the 
other ; as explained under Astronomy. Some 
writers, kowever, by the name of Peroeici, dis- 
tinguish those who live under opposite points ot 
the same parallel, where the noon of the one is 
the midnight of the other. When two places 
lie under parallels equally distant from the 
eouator, but in opposite hemispheres, the iiiha- 
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b^tauts were called Antceci. These have a si- 
milar increase of days and nightsj and similar 
seasons, but in opposite months. According to 
some, the Antceci were such as lived under the 
same geographical meridian, and had day and 
night at the same time. If two places are in 
parallels equally distant from the equator, and 
in opposite meridihns, the inhabitants are called 
Anticmhones with respect to one another, that 
is, living on opposite sides of the earth ; or An- 
tipodes, having their feet opposite to one ano- 
ther. When two persons are Antipodes, the 
zenith of the one is the nadir of the other. They 
have a like elevation of the pole, but it is of 
different poles : they have also days and nights 
alike, and similar seasons of the year ; but tliey 
have opposite hours of the day and night, as 
well as seasons of the year. Thus, when it is 
mid-day with us, it is midnight with our Anti- 
podes ; when it is summer, with us, it is winter 
with them, &c. 

From observing the diversity in the length of 
the days and nights, the rising and setting of the 
sun, with the other phenomena already mentioned, 
ancient geographers divided the surface of the 
earth into certain districts whicli they called Cli- 
mates (see our article of that title) ; and instead 
of the method of describitig the situation of 
places by their latitude and longitude, as we do 
now, they contented tliernselves with mentioning 
the climate in which they were situated. Wlien 
more accuracy was required they mentioned also 
the beginning, middle, and ending of the cli- 
mates. 

This distinction, however, was vague and inac- 
curate : for the only method they had of deter- 
mining the difference was by the length of the 
day ; and a climate, according to them, was such 
a space as had the day in its most northerly part 
half, an hour longer than in the most southerly. 
For the beginning of their first climate they took 
that parallel under which the day is twelve hours 
and three-quarters long: those yiarts of the world 
which lie nearer the equator not being supposed 
to be in any climate, either because in a loose 
sense they may be considered as in a right sphere, 
or because they were unknown, or thought to be 
uninhabitable by reason of the heat. The prin- 
cipal ancient climates are mentioned in the article 
above referred to. 

A parallel was said to pass through the mid- 
dle 01 a climate when the day under that parallel 
is a quarter of an hour longer than that which 
passes through the most southerly part. Hence 
It does not divide the space into two equal parts, 
but that part next the equator will always be the 
larger of the two ; bectuise, the farther we recede 
from that circle, the less increase of latitude will 
be sufficient to lengthen the day a quarter of an 
hour. Thus, in every climate there are three pa- 
rallels ; one marking the beginning, the second 
(he middle, and the third the ending of the cli- 
mate ; the ending of one being always the begin- 
ning of another. Some of the ancients divided 
the earth by these parallels ; others by a 
parallel did not mean a mere line, but a space 
of some breadth : and hence the parallel may 
be understood as the saqje with half a cli- 
msLte, 


Sect. IV. --The Method of Finding the 
Length OF the Da y, and the Beginning and 
Ending of the Twilight. 

This has been represented mathematically, 
thus :~ 



Let P Z E S of the diagram represent the ce- 
lestial meridian of tiny place, P and S being the 
poles of tlie sphere ; let K be the equator ami 
II OR the horizon, stereograpbicully projected 
upon the plane of the meridian; let PCS re- 
present th.fc six o’clock hour circle, and 7n O n the 
parallel of declination described by the sun or a 
slur at any given day of the year; the point 0 
being that in which it cuts tlie horizon ; thenwO 
represents half tlie arch described by the sun 
when above the horizon, and O m the half of the 
arch described when below the horizon. Let I* 
OS represent an hour circle passing through the 
sun or star when in the horizon, and meeting the 
equator K Q in A ; the arch E A of the equator 
intercepted between the meridian and hour cir- 
cle, being found, and converted into time (allow- 
ing fifteen degrees to an hour), will evidently 
give half the time that the sun or star remains 
above the horizon, as the arch A Q will give half 
the time it remains below the horizon. As the 
arch EC contains ninety degrees, and corre- 
sponds to six hours, it is only necessary to find 
the aich C A, which is called the sun^s ascen- 
sional difierence, it being the difi'erence between 
his right ascension and his oblique ascension; 
and, having converted it into lime, to add it to 
or subtract it from six hours, according as the 
latitude of the place and sun’s declination are of 
the same or of contrary names, that is both north 
or both south, or the one north and the other 
south, and the sum or difference shall be half the 
length of the day as required. 

In the s-pherical triangle C AO, right angled 
at A, we have AO the complement of the sun’s 
declination, to be found from astronomical tables, 
and the angle AGO, the complement of the 
latitude of the place, in order to find AC 
the right ascension. Hence, from the princi- 
ples of spherics, we have the following propor- 
tion ; — 

As radius to the tangent of the latitude, so 
is the tangent of the sun^s declination to the sii'** 
of the sun’s ascensional difference r^uifed. 

When the sun is in ihe same hemisphere with 
any place, and his declination is equal to the 
complement of its latitude, which can only bap' 
pen to pla'*es in the polar circles, then m n, Ibe 
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parallel of declination, will not cut the horizon, 
and consequently the sun will hot set in those 
places during the time his declination exceeds the 
co-latitude ; but when the sun and place are in 
opposite hemispheres, then he will never rise at 
that place so long as his declination exceeds the 
co-latitude ; and hence it is easy to see how to 
find the time when the sun begins to shine con- 
stantly upon any given place within the polar 
circle; and also the time when that place begins 
to be wholly in the dark for a considerable time 
together. 

It has been observed, in our article Astrono- 
my, that the twilight commences in the morning 
and ends in the evening when the sun is eighteen 
degrees below the horizon. The time of its com- 
mencement, or ending, may be found by spheri- 
cal trigonometiy as follows : — Let Z be tlie 
zenith, P the pole of the sphere, and T the place 
of the sun, eighteen degrees below the horizon H 
R. In the spherical triangle, P Z T, we have P 
Z the distance of the pole from the zenith, which 
is equal to the co-latitude of the place, and P T 
the complement of the sun’s declination ; also 
ZTthe distance of the sun from the zenith, 
which, in this case, is always or 108°. 

From these we are to find the hour angle Z PT, 
which may be had by the following proportion. 
Let Vizi the perimeter of the triangle. Then, 
as sine Z P X sine P T to the square of the radius, 
so is sine (V — Z P) x sine (V — P T) to the 
square of the sine of half Z P T. The angle Z PT 
being turned into time will give the time from 
noon of the beginning or ending of the twilight. 


Sect. V. — Or the Construction and 1)se or 
Maps. 

A map is a representation of the earth, or a 
part of it. A map of the world is a delineation 
in perspective of the globe, as it would appear to 
an eye placed in a particular point. The circles 
bounding such a map represent the brass meri- 
dian; and the curve lines running across, at every 
ten degrees, show the latitude north or .south of 
the equator. The top and bottom are the north 
and south poles; and the curve lines uniting 
tliem are other meridians passing through every 
tenth degree of the equator, and showing the 
longitude east or west from the first meridian. 
Ihe straight line intersecting these meridians, 
and passing through the centre, is the equator or 
equinoctial ; at proper distances from which, on 
each side, are curve lines representing the tropics 
and polar circles. 

Maps and charts, especially the latter, are 
sometimes drawn on what is called Mercator’s 
pojection, so called from the inventor, Gerard 
Mercator, an eminent geographer in Flanders, 
who, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
published a map of the world on this construction, 
in these maps the meridians and parallels are 


straight, and the former equidistant from each 
other. The degrees of longitude in every paral- 
lel are the same ; while the degrees of latitude 
are all unequal, being lengthened towards the 
poles. Charts drawn on this construction are 
particularly of use, to navigators, because the 
rhumbs, which point out the bearings of places, 
and consequently the courses to be steered to art 
rive at them, are all straight lines. See our char- 
of the world on this projection. 

In maps of particular countries the top is ge- 
nerally considered as the north, the bottom as the 
south ; and the east is consequently on the right 
hand, and the west on the left. Where this rule 
is not followed a fleur-de-lis is usually placed on 
some part of the map, pointing towards the north, 
by which the other points may be easily known. 
From the top to the bottom of the map are 
drawn meridians, or lines of longitude ; and from 
side to side parallels of latitude. The outermost 
of the meridians and parallels are marked with 
degrees of latitude and longitude, by means of 
which, and the scale of miles commonly placed 
in the corner of the map, the situation, distance, 
&c., of places may be found. Thus, to find the 
distance of two places, suppose London and 
Paris, by the map, we have only to measure the 
space between them with t* e compasses, and to 
apply this distance to the scale ot miles, which 
shows that London is 210 miles distant from 
Paris. If the places lie directly north or south, 
east or west, from each other, we have only to 
observe the degrees on the meridians and paral- 
lels ; and by turning these into miles we obtain 
the distance without measuring. Rivers are de- 
scribed in maps by black lines, and are wider 
towards the mouth than towards the head or 
spring. Mountains are sketched on maps as on 
a picture. Forests and woods are represented by 
a kind of shrub ; bogs and morasses by shades; 
sands and shallows are described by small dots; 
and roads usually by double lines. Near harbours 
the depth of the water is expressed by figures de- 
noting fathoms. 

Having discovered by maps, or any other way, 
the trie situation of the different places of the 
earth with regard to each other, we may easily 
know many other particulars relative to them ; 
as, their distance from us, the hour of the day, 
the season of the year, &c., at any particular 
place. As each of these problems, however, 
would require a particular and sometimes trou- 
blesome calculation, machines have been in- 
vented, by which all the calculations may be 
saved, and every problem in geography may be 
solved mechanically, and in the most easy and 
expeditious manner. These machines are the 
celestial and terrestrial globes, for the use of 
which see Globe. 

For the mechanical details of the construction 
of maps, see Mapping. 


GEOLOGY. 

GEOLOGY; from Or. the earth, and Xoyoc of the earth ; but, when we consider now small 
discourse ; is a modern science which under- a portion of even the crust of the earth has as yet 
es to explain the structure of the earth. Some been examined and arranged by it, we prefer the 
decided votaries have dignified it l€s.s assuming as the more suitable appellation. 

* h tile title of ‘ geognosy,’ or the know f edge Those speculations and fictions which, under 
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the title of theories of tlie earthy aoaiised the pub- 
lic in the infancy, or rather b^re the birth of 
this science, while they excited surprise by their 
paradoxical boldness or ingenious contrivance, 
neither originated in observation, nor applied to 
existing appearances ; they were formed in the 
closet by men who had never probably ascended 
a mountain, or explored a mine ; who had never 
examined Nature in her operations, and of course 
were not fitted to become her interpreters. The 
enumeration and structure of the simple mine- 
rals, tlie arrangement of fossil bodies into moun- 
tain masses, or into the more level parts of the 
earth’s crust, the order in which the individual 
strata are placed with regard to each other, and 
the relation they bear to those parts that are not 
stratified, had not with them become an object 
of attention or enquiry. The theories or dreams 
which* they formed must therefore be viewed 
merely in the light of philosophical romances, or 
ingenious works of fancy, and would apply to 
any other planet as well as to oui-s. Nineteen 
of them may be found in the introduction to 
Mr. Accum’s Chemistry. They bear the same 
relation to the state and appearances of the earth 
as the Oceana or the Utopia bear to actually ex- 
isting governments; and can no more account 
for its phenomena tlian the fictions of enchant- 
ment can explain the events of history. 

This general character, which will apply to all 
the attempts at forming geological systems ante- 
cedent to the last thirty or forty years, will save 
us the trouble of enumerating those productions, 
or of pointing out their errors and defects. Within 
this time the science of mineralogy has made very 
rapid progress, and geological enquiry and clas- 
sification have kept pace with it. The compre- 
hensive mind of Werner, upon an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the mineral kingdom, formed a 
new nomenclature and anangement, by which 
simple fossil bodies may be discriminated and 
described. Carrying the same inquisitive and 
generalising talents to the examination of the 
crust of the earth, he discovered and pointed 
out the structure of its compound masses, the 
relations of its different strata or beds to each 
other, the method in which they succeed each 
other, in a.scending from the lowest level to 
the pinnacle of the highest mountain-group, 
and those great arrangements of them that pre- 
vail, with few interruptions, round the globe. 
He ha.s given names to those different formations, 
and detailed the characters by which they may 
be distinguished. The apparent irregularities, 
disorder, and contortions, which interrupt the 
more general formations, have not escaped his 
notice nor transcended his powers of arrangement. 
These, with the veins occurring in the strata, the 
metallic and other deposits that fill them, have 
all been remarked, named, and classified. As- 
cending from the consideration of present ap- 
pearances to their cause, and inferring from 
changes that are now* in progress the past history 
and revolutions of our globe, his disciples have 
formed a system of geology, with regard to the 
earth’s formation, more recoiicileable with ob- 
served phenomena, explaining a f^eater body of 

facts, and liable to fewer objections, than any 
previous or contemporary theory. This theory 
has been often called the Neptunian, from its 
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bejng founded on the supposed agency of water 
in tlie original modification of the earth : diere 
is but another 'modern theory called the Pluto- 
nian, from its supposing the agency of fire in a 
similar manner, that is at all worth the stu- 
dent’s notice. 

Since the system of Werner has been adopted, 
and his disciples scattered all over Europe, 
ardor has been excited, and the number of ob- 
servers multiplied. Adventurous travellers, car- 
rying with them a precise nomenclature and 
distinctive marks of discrimination, have visited, 
■and are visiting, the most distant regions, ob- 
serving the surface of the earth in situations the 
most remote from each other, and diffusing the 
results of their examination over the scientific 
w^rld. We need only mention as instances such 
names as those of baron Humboldt, and M. Von 
liuch. More minute surveys are daily making 
in the different parts of civilised Europe.; facts 
are thus perpetually accumulating, and collec- 
tions increasing. In our country a taste for 
mineralogy and geology has been created, and 
rapidly diffused, by the labors and fame of Mr. 
Jameson, one of Werner’s most eminent disciples; 
by those of professor Buckland of Oxford ; by the 
institution and labors of the Geological Society ; 
and by the attractive nature of the science itself, 
and its important contributions to the arts. 

In giving a brief notice of the present state ef 
geology, the following natural division of the 
science will probably be found both comprehen- 
sive and precise. 

The first will contain a general description of 
the surface of the earth, and an explanation of the 
terms to be employed in discussions concerning it. 

The second will contain a description of its in- 
ternal structure, and a similar detail of its 
nomenclalure. 

The third will embrace a geological survey of 
our' globe, with an account of the particular 
structure, relative position, and geographical dis- 
tribution of its various mineral masses. 

The fourth division will employ the knowledge 
thus collected, in support of some rational theory, 
with regard to its formation, or in overturning 
the fabric of chimerical hypotheses. 

In the present stage of the science, this last 
part will contain a short view of the Huttonian 
and Wernerian theories; the doctrines of which 
respectively compose the creeds or articles of 
faith in geology, of the two sects into which the 
mineralogists of this country are divided. 

I. We shall first then begin with a description 
of the earth’s surface, and shall avail ourselves 
of the phraseology of Werner, employed by Mt 
Jameson in his System of Mineralogy, as being 
more precise, and more generally received, than 
any other that has hitherto been invented. 

The dry land of our globe may be, fo” the sake 
of precision and convenience of description, di- 
vided into four classes of inequalities, comprising^ 
1. The high land and low land ; 2. Alpine Ian® 
and plain ; 3. Mountain range and valley ; 
Single mountain and ravine. From the J 
ings taken in different seas, and in different par 

of the ocean, the portion of the ^lobe 

with water would appear to be similar in i^*^ 
face to that part ot’ it which we inhabit, . 
possess eminences and depressions as strong y 
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marked^ if not so easily examined. Indeed, varieties, or to give terms by' which they may be 
without any experiment to ascertain this fact, it discriminated, as they cannot fail to occur to 
might have been pretty certainly inferred from every one in the least acquainted with the ele^ 
analogy, when we consider that the ocean covers ments of geography. 

more than a half of the crust of the earth, and The direction and magnitude of rivers fire- 
that the various islands and continents that com- quently indicate the direction in the inequalities 
pose the exposed part of it, are merely to he of the regions through which they flow, and in 
viewed as elevations of greater or less extent, their course sometimes present us with particular 
that rise out of its waters, and continuations of appearances, which have not yet been enume- 
those below them. The bottom of the ocean rated in any of the foregoing divisions. We 
may therefore be as much diversified by moun- allude to those basins, or concavities, which they 
tains and valleys as the surface of our continents, seem once to have formed or occupied, and 
The most general division of the dry land is into through which they now flow. These concavi- 
high and low land. The low land is composed ties are of various shapes, sometimes inclining to 
principally of plains, though it admits sometimes circular or oval, and other limes more elongated, 
of mountainous and hilly ground of no consider- The lips of the basin seem in general to rise 
able elevation. It does not rise much above the pretty high from its bottom, and to be composed 
level of the sea, and is made up principally of of rocks or earths in a diflerent state of aggrega- 
alluvial deposits or of secondary formations. The tion. In the basin itself the surface consists 
liigh land is composed of alpine, mountainous, chiefly of gravel, sand, clay, loam, or chalk, that 
and hilly ground, each rising above the other, appear to be late mechanical deposits from water, 
and forming a suite of elevations from the , low or rolled and rounded by its action. The sides 
land to the most prominent points of a contihent. or lips of it are either parts of mountains, or si- 
The general distribution of the high lands we have milar to the ground without it in structure. Ex- 
slated in our preceding article on Geography. amples of these concavities will occur to almost 
The characteristic feature of the mountain everyone. They are met with in the course of the 
groups is the superior elevation of its central Rhine, the Rhone, the Elbe, and the Danube, 
chain, and the gradual sinking of the moun- The Vallais, and the concavity in which the lake 
tain masses towards its extremities. Mountai- of Geneva is situated, may serve to show this 
nous land is distinguished from Alpine by its appearance in the line ,of the Rhone ; the lake of 
less height, and by its want of that aggrega- Constance in that of the Rhine; the circular 
tion of eminences that constitute the mountain- valley of Bohemia, and the plain on whicli 
group; and hilly land, although it sometimes Dresden is situated, in that of the Elbe; and the 
possesses this appearance, is distinguished from Danube, beside many others, traverses a basin 
the two former by its less elevation^ and by the of this kind that composes a great part of Hun- 
rounded wavy aspect of its inequalities. From gary. They occur in Scotland in Dumfriesshire, 
the central chain of the mountain-group all the Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire. The Tay at 
other parts decline on both sides. It is neveif« Perth, before issuing from the narrow pass be- 
intersected totally in its course, and is generally tween the hills of Kinnoul and Moncrieff, points 
commensurate in length with the extent of the out one instance of them, 
group. It is divided from those subordinate These inequalities, which we have enumerated 
chains that are arranged with it, by valleys fre- under the terms of low land and high land, 
quently traversed by rivers. The mountain- mountain-groups and alpine summits, are not 
chain is subdivided into individual mountains, more remarkable for the manner in which they 
which are separated from each other by small diversify the surface of the earth, than for the 
valleys or ravines, neither wide, deep, nor long, difference of the mineral masses which they ex- 
and seldom permeated by streams and rivers. bibit. The more elevated regions are composed 
Most mountains have a foot, an acclivity, and a of bare cliffy rocks, masses generally crystallised 
summit ; meaning by these terms, what is gene- to a certain extent, and in some cases highly in- 
fally understood by them, the lowest portion, the durated, and presenting pointed abrupt surfaces. 
Jutervening space, and the highest point. Some- As we descend, the rocks lose their crystalline 
hmes the acclivity is perpendicular, and then appearance, and we meet with slime and clayey 
f'crecan be no foot; sometimes inclined at an fossils in greater abundance. Still lower 4own, 
that will not permit the growth of trees ; we find fragments of rock, rolled pieces of sand- 
und sometimes possessing such a gentle inclina- stone, sand, soil, or mould, and other soft, dis* 
ion as allows it to have soft mould, and, to be- continuous, and fortuitously arranged substances, 
oorne fertile in vegetables. Tlie cliaracter of the Another remarkable dLstinction of the fossils, ex- 
nnmit is very various, according to the kind of imined at these different altitudes, consists in 
ock that predominates, and other causes, their state with regard to petrifactions of organic 
ranite and limestone often present angular, remains. In the higher elevations, and among 
Ug and sharp-pointed summits, as may the fossils highly crystallised, such as granite, we 

Oib^T the Appennines, the rock of can discover no trace of the exuviae of oi'ganised 

flat ^ other mountains. Gneiss forms being, no petrifaction of animal forms. In the 

other^ summits; basalt, and some middle regions these appeajjjinces are rare, and 

Mou t conical ones. exhibit little variety. They increase in abun- 

very much in their dance, and in the perfection of the animal stnic- 
mo r shapes of their indivi^ ture, as we descend, till we arrive at petrifac- 

hifalmo^t animals that now inhabit the earth 

t needless to mention instances of these along with us. That many of tlmse appearances 
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which we have poiiTted out in the inequalities of 
the earth’s surface have been mod. tied by the 
action of the elements both mechanical and che- 
mical, in a long course of ages, cannot be de- 
nied, and might be admitted with greater faci- 
lity, did our limits permit us to describe the pro- 
cesses that are now advancing, under the same 
causes. Differences of temperature in promoting 
a disunion of contiguous portions ; great floods 
or continued falls of rain m swelling rivers, 
brooks or mountain torrents, and enabling them 
to detach and carry along pieces of rock or parts 
of loose soil from the higher to the lower ground ; 
the^ masses of snow and ice accumulated during 
the colder seasons, and precipitated on the lower 
ground by thaws ; the powers of violent storms 
and earthquakes on the shores and lower levels, 
arc among the agents whose forces and effects 
ought in such a view to be appreciated. Nor 
would the operation of chemical agency be un- 
deserving 01 notice, when we consider the vast 
quantities of lime and other matters that are 
held dissolved in springs and streams, and which, 
being deposited gradually from their waters, in- 
crust the edges of their channels, or petrify the 
wood upon their banks. Appearances *of this 
kind occur frequently in the Velino, tlie Teve- 
rone, and many other rivers of Italy, and pre- 
sent us sometimes with the appearance of petri- 
fied thickets. The deposition of saline sub- 
stances in many places, and the stalactitical form 
in which fossils of the flint genus sometimes 
occur, demoustrate that chemical precipitates 
from water are not confined to calcareous mine- 
rals. From these facts we may infer, that many 
of the phenomena on the earth’s surface, which 
must have taken place in remote periods, are 
similar to those mechanical and chemical results, 
the causes of which are now in action ; and that 
we have thus, as it were, before our eyes, though 
on a very diminished scale, a specimen of these 
mighty processes by which, under Providence, 
ouf globe was brought into a state fitted for 
becoming our habitation ; but this inference we 
shall leave for future discussion, and proceed 
at present, 

II. To give a very brief description of the in- 
terml iiructure of the earth*s crust, and the rela- 
tive position of its parts. And here fossils may 
be considered either, 1. With regard tothestnic- 
ture of the smaller portions or fragments into 
which they may be divided; or, 2, With regard 
to ^ir distribution, arrangement, and relative 
position, as composing greater or smaller por- 
tions of the frame of our globe. When viewed 
in regard to their fragments, or band-specimens, 
they are either simple or compound. Simple 
fossils may be defined to be those, the whole 
mass of which is uniform and homogeneous, of 
which every separate division affords the same ma- 
terials^ and eabibits the same appearances, and of 
which any given portion may be taken as a speci- 
men or sample of the whole. Of this kind are lime- 
ViUme, serpentine, and varieties of other rocks. 

; Compound mftcrals, from the manner in 
> their particles or individual portions are 
^ined, are denominated cither cemented or ag- 
jpegaM. The cemented, structure is formed 
Vijidten tlie individual particles may be perceived 
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by the eye to be connected with a cement, .and 
occurs in brecia, pudding-stone,, and other 
fossils. The appearance Of this structure allows 
us to infer, that the materials of the stone, where 
it is found, are not at present in the situation 
where they were first formed into a solid ; but 
that they have been broken off from larger frag- 
ments, that they have been carried from their 
original place, and, after being modified in their 
course, have been deposited from a fluid, and 
connected by a finer extraneous substance. The 
aggregated structure is distinguished from the ce- 
mented, by the immediate connexion of the parts 
of the rock where it occurs, without the interven- 
tion of cement. Of the aggregated structure 
there are two kinds, simple and double, and each 
of tliese has its own subordinate differences. 

Simple aggregation may characterise two states 
of a body. One of the component parts may 
predominate so much as to constitute a basis in 
which the others are imbedded, and consequently 
may prevent these others from mutual contact ; 
or the fossils may be so arranged, that all the 
parts may be brought into immediate and reci- 
procal connexion. The first of those kinds of 
simple aggregation is aga‘n divided into two 
subordinate differences, denominated the por- ' 
phyritic and amygdaloidal structure. The cha- 
racteristic distinction of a porphyritic mineral is 
the dispersion of one of its constituent parts 
through a basis in the shape of grains or crystals; 
the amygdaloidal structure, on the other hand, 
presents vesicles or spongy-like spaces, dispersed 
irregularly through a basis, sometimes half-filled, 
sometimes empty, and sometimes completely 
filled. The crystal or grains in the first kind of 
rock appear to be of contemporaneous formation 
with the base, the matter tliat fills up the vesi- 
cular spaces " in the fjmygdaloidal structure. 
Those fossils that possess that kind of simple ag- 
gregation, in which all the parts come into con- 
tact without the intervention of a base, are either 
granular or slaty. The granular structure is ex- 
hibited by rocks whose parts are nearly equal 
in all the dimensions of length, breadth, and 
thickness, and appear an aggregate of contempo- 
raneous formations. The slaty structure, on the 
other hand, though its constituents seem of 
contemporaneous formation, is composed of 
parts whose length and breadth are more consi- 
derable than their thickness. Of the former kind 
of aggregation, granite and sienite are good ex- 
amples ; of the latter, gneiss and mica-slate may 
serve as instances of frequent occurrence. 

Besides the aggregation called simple, which 
we have just described, there is what is calle« 
the compound aggregation, divided into five dis- 
tinct subordinate kinds; 1. The granular slaty; 

2. The slaty granular ; 3. Granular porphyritic ; 

4. The slaty porphyritic ; 5. The porphyritic 
amygdaloidal. The five kinds of compound ag- 
greeted structure, it will be seen from the name, 
are merely combinations of the four simple 
formerly mentioned", and do not require, in an 
abridged account like the present, to be particn- 
larly described. Ti may be proper only to re- 
mark, that, when the two adjectives descripti\ 
of the compound alructure are applied to a 
the former expresses the appearance it exhtot" 
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in the 'small or more confined view of it, and the 
latter in the great, or on the more extensive scale. 
Thus, to take an example, granular slaty de- 
scribes a specimen which is granular in the small 
but slaty in the great, such as gneiss where the 
(juartz and felspar form the granular texture, and 
the mica is disposed in the direction oC tlie slaty 
structure. With these terms, and under the 
head of simple and compound minerals, we 
might enumerate and dq^icribe the different kinds 
of fossil masses that compose the crust of the 
earth. But referring to the body of the work, 
and the following head, for a description and an 
analysis of them, we proceed to describe the 
structure of mountain-masses, and of their ge- 
neral arrangement and relative position, as con- 
stituting the habitable globe. And here we quote 
Mr. .lameson’s accourt of those arrangements, as 
the passage of his work which contains it ex- 
presses every thing necessary to be observed, in 
language so perspicuous and concise, that it 
would be useless to extend it, and almost im- 
po.ssible to abridge it. 

Structure of Moumtain-masses. 


In the structure of mountain-masses, we have 
two principal kinds of structure to describe. 
These are the stratified structure, or that of strata, 
and the seamed structure, or that of distinct con- 
cretions. 

Stratified structure . — When a mountain, or 
moufi tain-mass, composed of one species of rock, 
is divided, by means of parallel seams, into 
masses, whose length and breadth are greater 
than their thickness, or into what may be deno- 
minated tabular masses, which extend through 
the whole mountain, it is said to be stratified, 
and the individual masses arc termed strata. Of 
this kind of structure we liave instances in 
gianite, limestone, clay-slate, and mica-slate. 
But if the mountain or mountain-mass consists of 
an alternation of different rocks, a.s of clay-slate 
and greenstone, or of gneiss and limestone, 
it is said to be composed of beds. The seams 
that separate tlie strata, are named strata seams, 
or seams of stratification. 

Strata are in general from four to six feet 
thick in the older formations; but less consider- 
able in the newer. They also vary very much 
m their position. The examination of this ap- 
pearance of strata is of great importance to the 
geognost and mineralogical geographer. 

The position of a stratum is determined by 
observing its incliimtion, dip, and direction. 

The inclination is the angle which the stratum 
forms with tlie horizon, and is determined by the 
quadrant. 

The dip is the point of the compass towards 
'^hich the stratum inclines. 

The direction is the angle which the stratum 
’flakes wi,th the meridian, and is determined by 
compass. It i.s always at. right angles to the 

dip. 

In making observations of this kind, it. is of 
oe greatest importance to distinguish the gene- 
direction and inclination from the partial. 

o effect this, we must take the results of a 
number of p^articular observations, and compare 

ctn together ; and those similar angles which 
^ OL. X. 


are the most numerous are to be considered as 
expressive of the general inclination and direc- 
tion. It sometimes happens, that this general 
position has also its variations; these mu.st also 
be attended to and noted. An acquaiiitance with 
the shape of a mountain group, will assist us 
very much in such investigations, as it is inti- 
mately connected with the general disposition of 
the stratification of the masses of which it is 
composed. It is also of importance to know 
the fall or declivity of a mountain group, as its 
direction and inclination are generally conforma- 
ble, particularly in the older formations, with that 
of the super-imposed masses. Sometimes, in- 
deed, there are exceptions to this rule; but these 
arc easily explained. 

It is often very difficult to determine, whether 
the rock wc are examining be stratified or not, 
and, when the seams of stratification are hid, to 
know the direction of the strata. The following 
observations will be useful iu removing some of 
the difficulties attending such investigations. 1. 
Strata are almost always parallel with the slaty 
structure of the stone. In certain porphyritic 
granit(‘s, the crystals of felspar appear to lie 
])aralhd with the strata; the latter character, 
however, is by no means so decisive as the for- 
mer. 2. Strata can only be formed by parallel 
seams, which have the same direction and extent 
through the mountain-mass. Where parallel 
rents occur in differept directions in the same 
species of rock, as in granite, sandstone, lime- 
stone, &c., it is evident that they are to be con- 
sidered as accidental. 3. The seams of tabular 
distinct concretions, which are often of consider- 
able extent, must not be confounded with strata 
seams, because their extent is not so considerable; 
and in each group of concretions the direction is 
difi’erent. 4. Wliere ])arallel rents have a differ- 
ent direction from tlie slaty structure of the 
stone, tliey arc certainly accidental. Inattention 
to this circumstance has led several mineralogists 
into error. A striking instance of these rents 
was observed in a quarry of gneiss, in the forest 
of Tharand, in Upper Sa.xony. The gneiss, at 
first sight, appeared to be disposed in vertical 
strata, and as such it was viewed by De Luc ; 
on a closer examination, however, the apparent 
vertical seams proved to be merely accidental 
parallel rents, perpendicular to the slaty struc- 
ture of the stone ; therefore the strata were hori- 
zontal, not vertical. 5. Beds are always parallel 
with the strata ; these, therefore, point out the 
direction of the strata. G. Although the slaty 
structure points out to us the direction which the 
strata must have, it does not follow, that a rock, 
having a slaty structure, is stratified. 7. In 
sandstone, limestone,, and rock-salt, regubr and 
very extensive stripes are sometimes observed, 
which have been confounded with true seams of 
stratification. An attentive examination, how- 
ever, always discovers them traversing the real 
strata seams. Von Buch, in his description 
of Landeck, and geognostical observations made 
in Italy and Germany, and Friesleben, in his 
observations on Thuringia, describe striking in- 
stances of stripes resembling strata-seams. 

Strata vary very considerably in the angle 
which they form with the horizon : they occur 
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from horizontal to vertical, but tlie general in- 
clination is between horizontal and 45®. The 
differences are either original, or have been pro- 
duced by subsequent changes. In strata com- 
posed almost entirely of mechanical depositions, 
any deviation from the horizontal position is 
generally to be considered as caused by a 
change of original position. We must be careful, 
however, not to confound highly inclined strata 
of sandstone with accidentally changed strata. 
This sandstone is in its original situation, and it 
owes this situation to the great portion of che- 
mically di.ssolved matter combined with it, and 
the inclination of the bottom on which it is 
deposited. It may be said, that the bottom on 
which it rests has been forced up while the strata 
were soft, and has thus given them their present 
situation; but this explanation will not suffice, 
as these strata sometimes rest on walls of clay- 
slate; sometimes on loose sandstone ; sometimes 
on faces composed of horizontal beds of sandstone. 
In strata composed of chemical precipitates, all the 
variety of inclination depends on the inequality of 
the bottom. If the bottom be very much inclined, 
so are the strata ; if it be very flat, the superincum- 
bent strata are also flat. It is therefore a fact, 
says this author, that all inclined strata, with a 
very few exceptions, have been formed so origi- 
nally, and do not owe their inclination to a sub- 
sequent change. 

Respecting the formation of strata and beds, 
many opinions have been proposed. Werner’s 
explanation is satisfactory. H(j remarks, that 
strata and beds appear to be particular and in- 
dividual depositioiLs from a state of solution or 
su^ension in water. 

The stratified structure, as well may be sup- 
posed, occurs in many different rocks, and, in a 
more extended view, probably in all. Gneis.s, 
mica-slate, and clay-slate, are always stratified ; 
granite frequently ; sienite sometimes stratified, 
sometimes unstratified ; porphyry is seldom stra- 
tified; primitive limestone occurs both stratified 
and unstrati fled ; floBtz-limestone, sandstone, and 
chalk, are most distinctly stratified. 

When we examine the structure of a moun- 
tain, we must be careful that our observations be 
not too micrological, otherwise we shall undoubt- 
edly fail in acquiring a distinct conception of it. 
This will appear evident, when we reflect that the 
geognostic features of nature are almost all on 
the great scale. In no case is this rule to be 
more strictly followed than in the examination of 
the stratified structure. 

By not attending to this mode of examination, 
geognosts have fallen into numberless errors, 
and have frequently given to extensive tracts of 
country a most irregular and confused structure. 
Speculators building on these errors have repre- 
sented the whole crust of the globe as an irregu- 
lar and unseemly mass. It i.s, indeed, surprising, 
that men possessed of any knowledge of the 
beautiful harmony that prevails in the structure 
of organic beings, could for a moment believe it 
possible, that tlie great fabric of the globe itself, 
that magnificent display of orripipotence, should 
be destitute of all regularity in its structure, and 
be nothing more than a heap of ruins. 

Seamed strur .ure , — This structure is formed in 


those cases where there are seamS which are 
parallel in one direction, but intersect each 
other in another. The most striking example of 
it is the columnar. The columns are sometimes 
regular, sometimes approach to the globular 
form, and occur even curvated. They are from 
a few inches to many fathoms long, the length 
being determined by the direction of the seams 
in one direction. In the islands of Staffii and 
Eigg there are admirable examples of this kind 
of structure. These columns are sometimes 
collected into groups, and such groups are often 
separated from each other by seams, or rather 
rents, which render them more distinct. Such 
groups may be considered as immense distinct 
concretions. The coliiinns of such a group 
often tend towards a centre, some are parallel or 
perpendicular, others are horizontal; and all this 
variety sometimes occurs in the same hill. The 
columns arc sometimes jointed, so that the con- 
vex extremity of the one column is fitted to the 
concave extremity of the other; and these 
columns are usually composed of globular dis- 
tinct concretions. These globular concretions 
are composed of curved lamellar concretions. 
The spaces between the different globular con- 
cretions are composed of a looser matter than 
the concretions themselves ; and it is by the 
falling out of this less compact substance that 
the structure of such columns is first developed. 
No rock shows this kind of structure more dis- 
tinctly than basalt ; in it we have all the varieties 
of the seamed structure, from the smallest, which 
is the lamellar distinct concretion, to the largest, 
which is formed by the grouping of columns. 
This kind of structure occurs also in porphyry 
and greenstone. Lava never presents any of the 
varieties of the seamed structure; a negative 
character which sufficiently distinguishes it from 
greenstone or basalt, with which it has been 
confounded. 

Another kind of seamed structure, which de- 
serves to he described, is the tabular seamed 
structure. It is distinguished from the lamellar 
by being always stmight and much thicker. It 
is generally from three to nine feet in length, and 
rarely thicker than two or three inches. Basalt, 
in the lower parts of an individual deposition, 
has often this kind of structure. At first sigh^ it 
is not unlike stratification. It also occurs in 
columnar porphyry. 

The la.st, or third kind of seamed structure, is 
the large globular, or massive, in which all the 
dimensions are nearly alike! It occurs alone 
(that i.s, without any other kind of structure), and 
is from one to three or more fathoms in diameter. 
The larger balls show lamellar distinct concre- 
tions, which, we may observe, are always more 
solid the nearer we approach the centre. The 
roundish balls of granite, found dispersed over 
low countries, have been considered as bowlder 
or rolled stones, and many theories have 
formed to account for their transportation. 
granite of the island of Arran presents this kina 
of structure. 

Structure of Formations. 

By a rock-formation we understand a deter- 
minate assemblage of similar or dissimilar roc 
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masses, which are characterised by external and 
internal relations as an independent whole, that 
is, as a unity in the series of rock-formations. 
These masses are either simple or compound. 
When the mass is uniform throughout, as is the 
case with limestone or sandstone, it constitutes 
what may be denominated a simple formation. 
Granite, gneiss, and mica-slate, are also of this 
kind. When dissimilar masses occur in a for- 
mation, as in the case of black-coal and flretz- 
trap, it is said to be a compound rbrmation. 

Similar rocks arc often repeated in very 
different periods. Each of these individual de- 
positions is a particular formation, and the 
whole is denominated a series or suite of forma- 
tions. Thus there is a limestone, a porphyry, a 
granite suite, he. 

It is a determinate character of certain forma- 
tions, to constitute the principal mass of the 
mountain in which they occur : this is the case 
wilh gneiss, clay-slate, ]'>orphyry, and others. 
With other formations, on the contrary, it is as 
essential a character to occur only in single beds 
111 the other.s, and these are said to be embedded. 
The older porphyry, linn^stone, and many others, 
.ue of this kind. When such individual beds 
occur in ditferent principal formations (that is, 
are not confined to a single one), as primitive 
limestone, and primitive trap in gneiss, mica- 
date, and clay-slate, he. ; when they, as is the 
case with these, form single independent wholes, 
whioli always continue the same, notwithstand- 
ing the difierence of the rocks in winch they are 
embedded ; and lastly, when they form members 
of a series of formations, as is also the caseSn 
these instances, they are to be considered as 
independent formations. If, on the contrary, they 
ire confined to one rock mass ; if they bear no 
marks of a whole ; and lastly, if they are con- 
nected wilh no series, or .suite of formations, they 
are associated with the formation in which they 
am embedded, and it is said that they are subor- 
dinate to it. Roestone in the second sandstone 
'formation, and copper-slate in the first flmtz- 
liniesione, are examples of tliis kind. Beds 
composed of various fossils sometimes occur in 
diiferent rock-masses. These fossils are usually 
those of which the rock-mass is principally com- 
posed, irregularly mixed, or are simple stones. 

beds are usually very irregular, do not 
extend through the whole rock-mass, and, in 
general, exhibit apparently great irregularity in 
•dl their relations. They are not alone capable 
® ttny discrimination, and are referred to the 
'ock in which they occur. They have been, but 
\tnproperly, denominated foreign beds. 

hen single beds are well distinguished liy the 
in? which they are composed, and 

leir composition shows certain peculiarities 

of 


composition shows certain peculiarities 
rnof iv the determinate presence of 

mrf ^<^ssils, he.), they arc referred to the 
p' ^ rcpositQrj0§^ which we shall afterwards 
SK er particularly. Reds of iron-pyrites and 
"magnetic ironstone are of this kind. 

‘^rtjctuue of the Crust of the Globe. 

by structure we have to describe 

Uthooi* ^ ^^ost extensive and important. It 
^ucture of the crust of the globe itself, 


in so far as it is composed of rock formations of 
different magnitudes, hid over each other in 
certain directions. 

Under the five following heads, Werner com- 
prehends every relation respecting the exton^ and 
relative position of formations in general. 1. 
The original extent of formations. 2. Their 
present extent and continuity. 3 . The position 
and direction of the strata of formations, in re- 
spect to the fundamental rock. 4 . The direc- 
tion of the strata themselves, without reference 
to the fundamental rock. 5 . 4 'iie relation of 
the outgoings of the strata to the exterior of the 
mountain. 

It may be previously remarked, that when 
one formation lies on another, it is said to rest 
on it, and the rock on which it rests is termed 
the fundamental rock; and the plane, which se- 
parates the furidamental rock from the formation 
that covers it, is denominated the plane of sepa- 
ration, which is always parallel with the seams of 
the strata. 

1. ()f the original extent oj' formations . — 
Werner observes, that the greater number of 
formation.s have been universally deposited; 
and these he denominates universal formations. 
A very few, however, are to lie considered as 
exceptions ; and tlicsc he terms partial or ano- 
malous formations. 

Universal formatioos extend around the whole 
globe (not, however, without interruption), and 
constitute by far the greater part of the mass 
of which its crust is composed. Almost all llie 
primitive, transition, and ffoTz formations, are 
universal depositions; of these we may mention 
granite, gneiss, porphyry, limestone, and basalt. 

Partial formations occur only here and there, 
and in single spots, and accompanied with 
appearances that indicate the partiality of their 
depositions. Thus, at Wehraw, in Lusatia, there 
i.s an excellent example of a partial formation. 
It consists of sandstone, limestone, bitnminou.s 
shale, and iron-clay ; and these rest on loose 
sand. The sandstone resembles in many re- 
spects that found in other sandstone formations; 
yet it does not belong to any of them, as is 
evident from its position, and the rocks with 
which it is associated. Werner conjectures that it 
may have been formed by a small and partial Hood. 

The examination of tliese partial appearances 
is of much importance, not only in extending our 
knowledge of the variety of formations, but in 
connecting the history of the earth more nearly 
with that of man. 

2. Of the present extent and continuity of 
formations . — present extent and continuity 
of formations is very different from what it was 
originally. We find them either extended un- 
interruptedly over great tracts of country, or 
they appear isolated, of little extent, and fre- 
quently resembling partial formations. In the 
one case they are said to be unbroken, in the 
other broken. The broken formations occur in 
small detached masses ; and tliese have peculiar 
denominations, according to their position and 
shape. 

When detached portion.s occur on the summits 
of hills, these are called cops. When portions 
occur, filling up hollow spaces between inoun- 

c; 2 
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tains, they are denominated upfillings. And 
when a portion occurs only on one side of a 
mountain, it is said to be siiicld-forined, or to 
have the shape of a shield. 

3. Of the position and direction of strata in re- 
gard to the fundamental ivek. — When strata 
have the same direction as the fundamental rock, 
they are said to bo conformable witli it ; if the 
direction is different, they are said to be un- 
conformable. If tliey differ only in direction, 
we say that they are simply uncoiiforinable ; 
but if they differ not only in direction, but lie 
over the ends of the strata of the fundamental 
rock, they are said to be unconformable and 
overlying. Overlying strata occur more fre- 
quently than simply uncoinformable, and have 
far greater extent. 

4. Of the direction of the strata themselves, 
without reference, to the fundamental rock . — 
Strata are either straight, that is, disposed in one 
direction on the fundamental rock, or tliey turn 
around it, and enclose it; in this case they are said 
to lie mantle-formed, or mantle-shaped. If the 
strata are not only wTapped around the funda- 
mental rock, but also cover its extremities, tliey 
are said to be saddle-shaped. 

When the upper part of the saddle-shape is 
carried away, the mantle-shape is formed. 

Strata are sometimes concave, and they are 
then said to- be liasin-snapcd ; but, if the conca- 
vity be oblong, they are named trough-shaped. 
In the concave, that is, the basin and trough- 
shaped, and convex, that is, the saddle and man- 
tle-shaped strata, the outgoings form circles ; in 
the concave the outer and greatest circle is the 
oldest ; in the convex, on the contrary, the outer 
and largest circle is the newest. 

/). Of the rt lation of the outgoings of the strata 
to the exterior of the ?nonntuin. — Wehave to con- 
sider, first, the relation of the outgoings of strata 
to mountain-masses of considerable extent; and, 
secondly, to mount-cdn caps. 

In mountain-masses, the strata either cover 
each other completely, or the outgoings arc open 
and expo.sed. When the outgoings are exposed, 
the newer strata have a rising or sinking level. 

There are three different kinds of mountain- 
caps. In the first, the cap re.sts on a fundamen- 
tal rock; the seams of the strata are parallel with 
the plane on which the strata rest, and these are 
unconformable and overlying ; the second kind 
of cap is formed by a rock rising through the sur- 
rounding strata; and the third kind of cap is 
formed by portions of harder beds remaining 
after the superincumbent and softer strata have 
been carried away. 

In the first, the rock is unconformable and 
overlying. The floetz-trap and porphyry forma- 
tions afford numerous examples ol this kind of 
mountain-cap. 

In the second, the newer strata are mantle- 
shaped. Granite often occurs in caps of this 
kind. 

In the third, all the strata are conformable, so 
that the subjacent and superincumbent strata have 
the same direction with the bed which forms the 
cap. Primitive greenstone, in clay-slate, some- 
times forms caps of this kind. 

These strata and formations, and the kinds of 


rocks that compose them, follow one another in 
rising from the lower levels toward the higher ; 
or, in other words, are placed above one ano- 
ther, not in an irregular or promiscuous manner ; 
they follow a certain order of succession, and 
exhibit certain determinate relations. We do 
not, for instance, find a stratum of granite alter- 
nating with a stratum of sandstone, nor a forma- 
tion of gneiss covering a bed of pit-coal. In 
examining the crust of the earth to discover this 
order of supraposition we observe a great class 
of rocks pushing in alpine chains, their summits 
above all the flatter strata, and affording on their 
sides, and at their base below, a resting place, or 
support for them. These rocks are found under 
every other stratified mass, and never covering, 
or resting upon, any. 

In like manner the rest of the strata have cer- 
tain relations to each other, from the granite to 
the most superficial mould. 

Ilh. We proceed now to the third division of 
the subject of geology, which was to give a short 
view of the various classes of rocks and minered 
masses, that compose the earth's crust, arranged 
according to tiieir relative situation. We shall 
best execute this part of our duty, by presenting 
to our readers Dr. Thomson's compressed, but 
comprehensive account of the Wernerian ar- 
rangement, drawn up with his usual acuteness, 
and displaying his usual extent of information 
and research. Some of the observations may bo 
found in the article Minlhai.oc.y, and under 
the titles of the different minerals to which they 
refer ; but we could not on that account omit 
the repetition of tbem, without rlestroying the 
continuity and systematic connexion of this 
article. 

‘ Werner has chosen the relative situation of 
rocks as the basis of Id^^ classification. He di- 
vides them into five classes. The first class con- 
sists of those rocks, which, if we were to suppose 
each layer to be extended over the whole earth, 
would in that case lie lowest, or nearest the 
centre of all the rocks which we know, and he 
covered by all the other rocks. The second class 
consists of those rocks which in that case would 
be immediately above the first class, and cover 
them. The third class would cover the second 
^n the same manner ; the fourth the third ; and the 
fifth would be uppermost of all, and constitute the 
immediate surface of the earth. The first class 
of rocks arc covered by all the rest, but never 
themselves lie over any otlier. The others lie ia 
order over each other. These grand classes 
rocks he has denominated formations, and dis- 
tinguished them by the following specific names : 
1. 'Primitive formations; 2. Transition foriua- 
tioni ; 3. Floctz formations ; 4. Alluvial forma- 
tions; 5. Volcanic. 

The primitive formations are of course the 
lowest of all, and the alluvial constitute the very 
surface of the earth; for the volcanic, as is nh- 
vious, are confined to particular points. 
that the primitive are always at a great dei'tn 
under the surface, very often they are at the si’f" 
face, or even constitute mountains. In su 
cases, the other classes of formations are wautmj 
altogether. In like manner the transition, 
other formations, may each in its turn occup; 
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the surface, or constitute the mass of a mountain. 
In such cases, all the subsequent formations 
which ought to cover them are wanting in that 
particular spot. 

Each of these grand classes of formations con- 
sists of a greater or smaller number of rocks, 
which occupy a determinate position with respect 
to cacli other, and which, like the great forma- 
tions themselves, may often be wanting in parti- 
cular places. Let us take a view of the rocks 
which compose all these different formations. 

Class I.-^Piiimitive Formations. 

The rocks which constitute the primitive for- 
mations are very numerous. They have been 
divided therefore into seven sets ; which consti- 
tute as many primitive formations, and are dis- 
tinguished eaeh by the name of that particular 
rock which constitutes the greatest proportion of 
the formation. These seven sets of primitive 
formations are the following: — 1. Granite; 2. 
Gneiss; 3. Mica-slate ; 4. Clay-slate ; 5. Newest 
primitive porphyry ; (3. Sienite ; 7. Newer ser- 
pentine. 

The granite is the undermost, and the sienite 
the uppermost of the primitive formations, (rra- 
niie is scarcely mixed with any other rock; but 
ill gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, there occur 
beds of old porphyry, primitive trap, primitive 
limestone, old serpmitine, quartz rock. For that 
reason, these rocks arc said to constitute forma- 
tions subordinate to gneiss, mica-slate, and clay- 
slate. Gypsum occurs in lieds in mica-slate, 
and old ffint-slale occurs in the same waybill 
clay-slate. Thus, besides the seven principal 
primitive formations, there occur seven subordi- 
nate formatioii.s, interspersed tlirough the second, 
third, and fourtli formations ; aiul topaz rock, 
whicli lies over gneiss and under clay-slate, must 
he added to the list ; so that the primitive for- 
mations altogetlier amount to fifteen. 

If we suppose the nucleus of theearlli to have 
been first formed, and the formations to have 
been afterwards deposited in sncce.ssion upon 
this nucleus, it will follow' that the lowest forma- 
tion is t)ie oldest, and that the formations are 
newer and newer according as they approach the 
iiurface. lliis supposition accounts for some of 
the names given to the primitive formation's. 
1’hat porphyry, for example, is considered as the 
oldest which 1 ies lowest down in the series of 
l^onnatioiis, and those formations of porphyry 
'vhich lie nearer the surface arc considered as 
>^cwer. Granite, of course, according to this 
"^ay of speaking, is the oldest formation of all, 
'''hile the alluvial are the newest of all. The 
following table exhibits a synoptical view of the 
primitive formations : — 


Principal. 

L Granite. 

Gneiss. 

Mica-slate. 

Topaz-rock. 

Glay-slate. 


Subordinate. 

f 6. Older porphyry. 

7. Primitive-trap. 

8. Primitive limestone. 

9. Older serpentine. 

10. Quartz. 

11. Gypsum. 

bl2. Older flint-slate 


13. Newer porphyry. 

14. Sienite. 

15. Newer serpentine. 

Let us consider each of them in the order of 
the formations. 

1. Granite is the lowest of all the formations, 
and the basis upon which the others rest. It is 
composed of felspar, quartz, and mica; each in 
a crystallised state, and cohering together with- 
out any cement. The felspar is usually the most 
abundant ingredient, and the mica the smallest 
in quantity. The color of the quartz and mica 
is usually gray; but the felspar has a considera- 
ble variety of colors, occurring in different shades 
of white, gray, red, and green. The size of the 
constituents of granite varies considerably. Some- 
times the grains are very large, and sometimes 
they are so small that the granite has the appear- 
ance of a sandstone. Sometimes it is porphy- 
ritic, large crystals of felspar occurring in a basis 
of fine-grained granite. Sometimes this rock is 
distinctly stratified, but in other cases no stratifi- 
cation can be perceived. The unstratified or 
massive granite is frequently composed of large 
globular masses, each of which is composed r)f 
concentric lamellar distinct concretions. The 
intervals between tliesc balls consist of a softer 
granite, subject to crumble down when exposed 
to the action of the weather. 

nosides.tho tltree constituents of which granite 
essentially consists, other crystallised minerals 
occasionally occur in it, though only in small 
quantities. These crystals are chielly of schorl; 
sometimes ganiot and fin-stone. 

( iranite very seldom contains among its strata 
beds of any foreign rock. Reds of felspar alone 
have occasionally been observed in it. It is not 
so rich in ores as some of the other formations. 
Tin and iron are the metals w'hicli arc most 
abundant iu it. Hitherto molybdena lias been 
found chiefly in granite. It contains also silver, 
copper, lead, bismuth, arsenic, cobalt, tungsten, 
and titanium. 

Besides the great granite formation, wliich has 
been just described, VVerner has discovered a 
second ; which is supposed to occur nearly in 
the same geognostic situation as porphyry and 
sienite. The granite veins which traverse gneiss, 
mica-slate, and clay-slate, belong to this forma- 
tion. There are several particularities by which 
this newer granite may be distinguished from the 
other. It usually occurs in a lower level ; it 
has commonly a deep red color ; contains gar- 
nets ; and is not porphyritic. 

When granite is not covered by any other for- 
mation, it forms high insulated cliffs and steep 
rugged rocks. 

2. Gneiss is the formation which lies imme- 
diately over granite, and into whicli indeed it 
gradually passes. Gneiss consists of the same 
constituents as granite ; namely, felspar, quartz, 
and mica; but it differs in its structure, being 
disposed into slates from the prevalence of the 
mica. The texture of the individual slates is 
granular. Hence the structure of gneiss is 
granular slaty. Gneiss is always distinctly stratf- 
fied. It sometimes contains crystals of schorl ; 
but they arc smaller and inucli more uncommon 
than in granite. Tourmaline is more common, 
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and 90 likewise is garnet. It contains in it 
many foreign beds, whieh is not the case with 
granite. Beds of three of the hrst sic subordi- 
nate fonnations are found in it. It is, perhaps, 
richer in metallic ores than any otlier formation. 
Almost every metal occurs in it, cither in beds 
or veins. 

When gneiss is not covered by any other forma- 
tion, it forms round- backed mountains, and like- 
wise crags : but less steep and insulated than 
those composed of granite. 

3. Mica-slatc . — The formation which lies im- 
mediately over gneiss, and into which it insensi- 
bly passes, is rnica-slate. This rock, like the 
preceding, is compound, and composed e.ssen- 
tiallyof quartz and mica. Like gneiss it is slaty, 
but it differs from tliat rock in containing no 
felspar. It is always stratified. It very fre- 
quently contains garnet crystals in considerable 
quantity, so as to give it a porphyritic appear- 
ance. Its structure is then slaty porphyritic. 
It soinefimes also contain.s crystals of tourmaline, 
cyanite, anti granatite. Felspar likewise occurs 
in it occasionally; not, however, as a constituent, 
but in kidney-form and irregular ina.sses. Like 
gneiss, it contains many foreign beds (older por- 
phyry, primitive trap, primitivt^ limestone, older 
serpentine, and gypsum, occur in it). It is rich 
in ores ; containing beds of magnetic ironstone, 
pyrites, galena, copper jiyrites (containing gold), 
blende, cinnabar, cobalt glance, magnetic pyrite.s, 
and sometimes even native gold. It ai)oniuls 
also in metalliferous veins. 

— Mica-slate gradually passes 
into clay-slate, the formation iinuK'diately over 
it. Clay-slate consists f'sscntially of Uie mineral 
dfscribed in the preceding cliujiter niidcr tliat 
name. Tii;s rock is always slaty and always 
stratified. \Vhen it approaclies mica-slatiy 
grains of rpiartz, and also of mica, may bo dis- 
tinguished in *it. Oeeasionally also it contains 
crystals of fel.s[)ar, sclmil, tourmaline, garnet, 
and hornblende. 

Under the name of elay-slate formation are 
included not only chn-slate, strictly so call(‘d, 
but likewise chlorife-slate, tnle-slate, vvhet-slate, 
drawin^jT-sl ite, and alum-slate, ; all of which 
occur along with pure clay-slate, are .similarly 
stratified, and gradually ])as.s into it ami into 
each other, and tlierefore are considered as only 
constituting a part of tlie same formation : but 
these substances alfect a particular onicr. The 
following table exhibits tliat order, beginning 
with the low(!st or oldest, as it is called, and ter- 
minating with the uppermost or newest: — 

1. Light yellowish gray clay-slate. 

2. Dark gray clay-slate. 

3. fireen clay-slate. 

4. ('hlorite slate and potstone. 

5. Talc slate. 

6. Whet slate. 

7. Bluish gray clay-slate. 

8. Ited cday-slate. 

9. Drawing slate. 

10. Alum shite. 

Bf ^ides these different beds, which are con- 
sidered as consfituting ilie clay-slate formation, 
it contains also beds of all the eight subordi- 


nate formations. It contains also a considerable 
number of metallic ores in beds ; as iron py- 
rites, copper pyrites, arsenic pyrites, cobalt, ga- 
lena, &,c. It contains also a variety of mineral 
veins. 

Having now described the first four primitive 
formations, let us proceed to the subordinate 
formations ; taking topaz rock along with them, 
on account of its rarity. These are the older 
porphyry, ])rimitive trap, primitive limestone, 
older serpentine, quartz, topaz rock, gypsum, and 
primitive flint-slate. 

5. Older po7'phj/rj ^. — By poq)hyry, as defined 
by Werner, is to be understood a rock consisting 
of a basis or ground of some compact mineral, 
and in this ground arc interspersed crystals of 
some other mineral. The ground or basis varies 
in different porphyries. Sometimes ii is clay- 
stone, sometimes pitch-stone, he. ; and the por- 
phyry is named from this basis. The following 
are tlic species of porphyry that have been de- 
scribed : — 1. Clay porphyry; 2. Horn-stone 
por[)hyry ; 3. f'elspar porphyry ; 4. Pitch-stone 
porphyry; 5. Sicnite porphyry; 6. Obsidian 
porphyry; 7. Pearl-stone porphyry. 

The crystals interspersed through tlie different 
basc.s are commonly felspar, sometimes quartz, 
and sometimes hornblende and mica; but the 
last two are unooimnon, especially the mica. 

There ore two very different formations of por- 
phyry; the first is found in beds in gnei.s.s, mica- 
slate, and clay-slate; whereas tlie second always 
lies over all these formations. Hence the first is 
distinguished by the .nalne of older, and the 
second is called newer porphyry. It is the first 
of the.se that we an* to consider at present. 

The basis of tlie older porphyry is usually a 
species of horn-stone, and sometimes felspar; 
and the crystals wliicb occur in it are felspar 
arnl quartz. Hence the older porphyry consists 
chiefly of liorn-stom? porphyry, and felspar por- 
])hyry. When not covered by other formations 
it sometimes forms single rocks, but never hirge 
mountains. 

b. Priw 'itivc trap, — The word trap is Swedish, 
and signifies a stair. It was applied by the Swe- 
dish mineralogists to certain rocks, whose strata 
wlieii oxpo.sed, from the one jutting out under 
tlie other, gave an app(!arance somewhat like a 
stair. The t(*rm was adopted by other nations, 
and was ap[)lied indiscriminately to a gre;it 
variety of rjxjks, which bore a certain resem- 
blance to each other. This generalisation intro- 
duced much confusion into the .subject, wliioli 
was first cleared up by Werner and his disci})lcs 
Undf'r th(* term traps Werner comprehends cer- 
tain .scries of rocks, distinguished chiefly by tho 
hornblende, which they all contain. In the most 
aneient, the hornblende is almost pure ; th’s 
purity gradually diminishes, and in the rnostreoeiit 
traps the hornblende degenerates to a kind of di- 
diirated clay. There arc, then, three 
of trap: 1. Primitive trap; 2. Transition trap» 

;3, Flcotz trap. The first only occupies our at' 
tention at present. 

The primitive trap formation contains a com 
.siderable number of rocks ; which, occurring 
different parts of the earth in similar situation'') 

and as it were substituted for each other, are com 
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sidered altogether as constituting only one for- 
mation. The following table exhibits 'a list of 
the rocks belonging to this formation : 

I. Hornblende. 

1. Granular or common hornblende. 

2. Hornblende slate. 

II. Hornblende and felspar united. 

i. Granular. 

1. Common green-stone. 

2. Porphyritic green-stone. 

3. Green-stone porphyry. 

4. Green porphyry. 

ii. Slaty. 

1. Green-stone slate. 

HI. Hornblende and mica united. 

1. Porphyritic trap. 

The first two of these rocks consist essentially 
ol the minerals described under the names of 
common hornblende ami hornblende slate. The 
latter sometimes passes into fine slaty gneiss and 
into chlorite slate. 

Common green-stone is composed of horn- 
blende and felspar, both in the state of grains or 
small crystals, and the hornblende usually con- 
stitutes by far the greatest proportion of the 
mass. The felspar is almost always tinged green 
from the hornblende. This rock, sometimes 
contains a little mica; sometimes it is intersected 
by small veins of quartz and actinolite ; and 
sometimes also, though less frequently, of felspar 
and calcareous s|)ar. 

Porphyritic green-stone, like the preceding 
rock, is a compound of granular hornblende and 
felspar; but it contains likewise large crystals of 
felspar and (juartz, interspersed through the green- 
stone ground. 

Green-stoue porphyry (black porphyry of the 
antiquary) is a rock consisting of granular green- 
stone, so small grained that at first .sight it has 
tlie appearance of being a simple stone; con- 
taining in It large (:ry.stals of felspar, colored 
green from hornblende. 

fdeen porphyry (the verde antico .serpentine) 
a rock which lias for its ground a mixture of 
hornblende and felspar, so intimate that the tw'o 
ojgredients cannot be distinguished by the naked 
and having a blackisli green or pistaetiio 
green color. This trap contains greenish colo- 
felspar crystals, often cruciform. 

Green-stone slate is a rock coniposeil of horn- 
olendc and felspar, and sometimes a little mica, 
having a slaty texture, ft is very hard, but, 

‘ j ^he oiht'r species of greenstone, soon withers 
when exposed to the air. 

. f <>r|)hyritic trap is a rock composed of an 
^fdiinate mixture of hornblende and felspar, con- 
b'lining iu it large plates of mica, which give it 
^ porphyritic appearance. 

All the rocks of the primitive trap formation 
'We charactensod by containing a mixture of iron 
pyrites. Their stratification is indistinct ; and, 
bT, I ’ we except green-stone slate and horn-' 
encle slate, usually not perceptible. When 
in not covered by any other for- 

cliV^”’ A constitutes considerable bills and 
slat* ‘^^ounds in orcvS, especially green-stone 
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7. Primitive limestone . — Limestone occurs 
in all the four grand classes of formations, but 
it assumes a peculiar and characteristic appear- 
ance in each. In the primitive it is distinctly 
crystalline and transparent. The crystalline 
texture gradually becomes less and less distinct, 
as the formations advance, till at last the lime- 
stone assumes the appearance of an earthy 
deposite. 

Primitive limestone occurs usually in beds, 
and seldom forms entire mountains. Its color 
is usually white, sometimes it is gray, but very 
seldom assumes any other color. It is the 
species of limestone described already under the 
name of granular foliated. It sometimes con- 
tains in it quartz, mica, hornblende, actilonitb, 
garnet, Iremolite, talc, clay-slate, serpentine, 
asbestus, blende, galena, common and magnetic 
pyrites, and magnetic ironstone. The ores are 
usually found at the lower part of the beds of 
limestone. It is sometimes stratified, and some- 
times not. When not covered by any other 
formation, it forms steep bare rocks ; and, when 
it occurs in considerable (luantiiies, often con- 
tains caverns. 

8. Older serpentine .- — The serpentine forma- 
tion consists essentially of the mineral described 
already under that name. Two subspecies were 
thus described ; namely, the common and precious 
serpentine. The latter (at least chiefly) consti- 
tutes the formation ht present to be described. 
It occurs, like the other subordinate primitive 
formations, in beds in gneiss, mica, and clay- 
slate, and alternates with limestone. It is seldom 
stratified. It contains in it galena, and aurifer- 
ous arsenic pyrites. 

9. Quartz occurs in beds, and in no great 
quantity. It is usually granular and of a white 
color ; sometimes it contains a mixture of mica, 
which gives it a slaty texture. It is very often 
iinstratified ; but, as it abounds in rents, these 
liave often been mistaken for strata. 

10. Topaz rock. — I’hc rock wliich constitutes 
tliis formation is very rare, having been observed 
only in Saxony, where it constitutes a mountain. 
There it rests on gneiss, and is covered by clay- 
slate. It is composed of three ingredients ; 
namely, fine granular quartz, schorl in thin 
prismatic distinct concretions, and topaz almost 
massive. These are arranged in thin layers, and 
these again are divided into roundish and granu- 
lar distinct concretions, so that the rock is slaty 
graiiular. The intervals between these concre- 
tions arc filled up with a yellowish or greenish 
colored lithomargc. 

1 1 . Gj/psam was formerly believed to be 
peculiar to the tlri tz formations ; but an immense 
bed of it has lately been discovered in Switzer- 
land in mica-slate. This primitive gypsum 
is characterised by containing mica and clay- 
slate. 

12. Pr'imifivc Jlint slate. — This rock consists 
essentially of the mineral, described already 
under the name of flint slate. It is often tra- 
versed by veins of quartz. There are two for- 
mations of it; namely, the primitive, "hich 
occurs in beds in clay-slate, and another which 
belongs to the transition formations. 

Having now described the eight formatiouj* 
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which are subordiaate to gneiss, mica, and clay- 
slates, let us proceed to the remaining primitive 
formations, which always cover clay-slate, and 
are therefore considered as newer than These 
are the newer primitive porpliyry, sienitc, and 
the newer serpentine. 

13. Newer Forphyn /. — To this formation 
belong the following species of porphyry ; namely, 
clay porphyry, pitchstone porphyry, obsidian 
porphyry, pearlstone porphyry, and sometimes 
felspar porphyry. Clay porphyry is by far the 
most common. To this formation also belongs 
claystone, a mineral already described. It con- 
stitutes the basis of clay porphyry, and freciuently 
occurs without any crystals of felspar or (piartz. 
To it we must also refer a kind of breccia por- 
phyry, composed chielly of fragments of horn- 
stone porphyry and felspar porpliyry. 

14. Sienite. — This rock occurs usually along 
with porphyry ; and, when they are both together, 
the sienite generally forms the upjiermost part 
of the hill. 

Sienite is a rock composed essentially of fel^ 
spar and hornblende, the same constituents which 
form green-stone; but in sienite the felspar i'-: 
the prevailing ingredient, whereas in green-stone 
it is the hornblende. In sienite the felspar is 
usually red, and very seldom has a tinge of green, 
whereas in green-stone the felspar is never red, 
but almost always greenish white. The structure 
of sienite is granular, and the grains vary greatly 
in size ; sometimes small grained sienite contains 
in it large crystals of felspar; it is then called 
porphyritic sienite. Whcfi the two ingredients 
that constitute sienite are so small, and so inti- 
mately mixed, lliat they caruiot he distinguished 
by the naked eye, and when such a rock caniuins 
crystals of fels],var and cpiartz, it is denominated 
sienite porphyry. 

Sienite, like porphyry, contains few foreign 
beds : but it is rich in ores, containing gold, 
silver, iron, tin, copper, lcu<l, vS:c., always how- 
ev T in veins- 

The rocks of sienite arc often divided into 
columns. lake the newer porphyry it often 
occurs in round masses. 

1.'). Nf irar st rjft-^rUinc . — This formation consists 
of die rock com[)Osed essentially of the mineral 
called common serpentine. It bears a striking 
resemb lance to the newer porphyry formation, 
and occurs in similar situations. 

Class II. — Tuansition Formations. 

Having described the primitive formations, let 
us now proceed to the second great class, tlie 
transition, which lie immediately over them. 
These are by no means so numerous, since they 
consist only of four sets; namely, 1. Greywacke; 
2- Transition limestone ; 3. Transition trap ; 
4. Transition Hint-slate. They all alternate with 
each other. 

It is in tlie transition rocks lliat petrifactions 

first make llieir appearance; and it deserves 
particular attention that they always consist of 
species of corals and zoophytes, which do not 
at present exist, and which therefore we must 
suppose extinct. The name transition has 
been impose'd, as tliey are supposed to have 


been formed when the earth was pas.sing from an 
uninhabited to an inhabited state. . 

1. Greywacke.— This formation consists of 
two different rocks, which usually alternate with 
each other, and pass into each other. These are 
greywacke and greywacke slate. Tim first cha- 
racterises the formation. Greywacke is a roclc 
composed of pieces of quartz, flint slate, felspar, 
and clay-slate, cemented together by a basis of 
clay-slate. The pieces are sometimes as largo 
as a hen’s egg ; sometimes so small that they 
cannot be perceived by the naked eye. The 
clay-slate basis likewise varies in quantity con- 
siderably. It often contains soft plates of mica, 
and quartz veins are very common in it; some- 
times it is so hard tliat it appears indurated by 
some siliceous cement. The texture of grey- 
wacke becoiJK'S gradually finer and finer grained, 
till at last it can no longer be jierceived, and a 
slaty structure succeeds. It then passes into 
greywacke slate. 

Greywacke slate is in fact a variety of clay- 
slate; distinguished from primitive slate by sel- 
dom showing a grecnisli or light yellowish grey 
color, or the silvery uninterrupted lustre of pri- 
mitive slate. It contains no beds of quartz, but 
very often veins of that mineral ; no crystals of 
felspar, schorl, tourmaline, garnet, or horn- 
blende; nor beds of garnet, chlorite slate, talc, 
or magnelie ironstone. H contains ])etrifacti()n 
The greywacke rocks are .stratified. It contains 
immense beds of transition limestone, trap, and 
flint slate ; and is rich in ores both in beds and 
veins, and the veins are often of an uncommonly 
large size. 

2. Transition limeslone. — This, like primitive 
limestone, is a .simple rock ; but it apjironches 
more to compact, and is less transparent than 
the primitive. It contains often veins of calca- 
reous spar, and exliihits a variety of colors, 
winch give it a marbled ajipcarance. It con- 
tains marine petrifactions of corals and zoo- 
phytes, which no longm' exist, and which do not 
occur in the subscipiont limestone formations. 
These pctrifai.’tions increase in ejuantity as the 
beds of transition liincsionc advance iarther and 
farrher in their position from the primitive for- 
mations. It is often mixed with greywacke 
slate, which gives it a slaty texture. It occurs 
in beds of greater and smaller size, and often 
forms wliole mountains. It contain^ no foreign 
beds except of transition trap. It is scarcely 
stratified. It is rich in ores. 

3. Transilion traps. — This formation, as the 

name imports, consists of rocks distinguished 
by the great proportion of hornblende which 
they contain. It com[)rehencls four species of 
rocks; namely, 1. Transition greenstone. *'• 
Amygdaloid. 3. Porphyritic transition traj/- 

4. Globular trap (kugel fels). . 

Transition greenstone is a rock composed o 
fine granular hornblende and felspar intiniate y 
mixed together, and not so distinctly crystalhSl^ 
as in primitive greenstone. Sometimes the 
ture is so intimate that the two minerals canu<|^ 
be distinguished. In that state it often bcconu-J 
loose in its texture, and approaches wackc 
basalt. In this la.st ca.se it often contains ves 
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cles. When these are filled up with other mi- 
nerals, the rock passes into amygdaloid 

Amygdaloid is nothing more than this last 
state of greenstone. The vesicles are filled up 
with calcareous spar, chalcedony, quartz, jasper 
agate, green earth, amethyst, Jcc., either com- 
pletely or partially. 

Sometimes the transition greenstone, in this 
softened state, contains crystals of felspar co- 
lored green by the hornblende. It then consti- 
tutes porphyritic transition trap. 

Globular trap is * a fine granular hornblende 
rock of a loose texture, and tending very strongly 
to clay ; of a liver brown color, and containing 
in it globular masses composed of concentric 
lamellar concretions, and containing a hard 
kernel. 

The transition trap rocks are only doubtfully 
stratified. They alternate with the other transi- 
tion formations in beds, and sometimes compose 
whole mountains. Common and lenticular clay 
ironstone occurs in it in beds. 

4. Transition flint date . — This formation con- 
sists essentially of common Hint slate and Ly- 
dian stone, which pass into each other. It is a 
simple stone, but is characterised by containing 
many veins of quartz. It is not stratified. 
When it constitutes rocks they are usually steep, 
and appear very much lacerated and worn 
down by the weather. This is occasioned by 
the numerous rents which this species of rock 
contains. 

To this formation seems to belong riband jas- 
per, which sometimes constitutes whole rocks. 
It may possibly occur also in some of the sub- 
sequent formations. 

To these formations may be added transition 
gyp.sum, wdiich Von Buch discovered, consti- 
tuting a bed in greywacke slate, at Leogang in 
Sul zb 1 1 rg. 

Class 111. — Flcetz Formations. 

The next grand class of formations have re- 
ceived the name of fladz, because they lie 
usually in beds much more nearly horizontal 
than the preceding. When not covered by a 
succeeding formation, they form hills which do 
uot rise to the same heis^ht as the primitive or 
transition. They contain abundance of petri- 
factions ; and these much more various in their 
t^aiure than those which occur in the transition 
l^urmations, consisting of shells, fish, plants, See; 
indicating that they were formed at a period 
when organised beings abounded. The Hcetz 
formations lie immediately over the transition 
in the following order. 

L Old red sandstone . — This formation lies 
immediately over the transition, or, where they 
are wanting, over the primitive n^cks. Hence 
It is considered as the oldest of the Hoetz for- 
Tiations. 

^^andstone is composed of grains of quartz, or 
other siliceous stone, cemented together by 
some basis, and can only be considered as a 
rnechanical mixture. The cement is sometimes 
sometimes quartz, lime, marl, Jkc., and the 
sandstone is named, in consequence, argillace- 
siliceous, calcareous, marly, &:c. This 
cement varies m .c’.i in quantity, but never pre- 


dominates; sometimes it is too small in quantity 
to be perceived. The size of the grains is no less 
subject to variation; when they are large the rock 
is sometimes called pudding stone. Of the old 
red .sandstone the grains are large. It is dis- 
tinctly stratified, and contains few ores. Cobalt, 
however, occurs in it; and it is often impreg- 
nated with copper. 

2. First Jla tz hrnestone . — Fhrtz limestone is 
of a gray color ; its fracture compact; has no 
lustre, and is only translucent on the edges. 
Sometimes thin beds of granular foliated lime- 
stone occur in it ; but they contain petrifactions, 
which distinguish them from primitive lime- 
stone, Floetz limestone is weft characterised 
by the masses of hornstone and flint which it 
contains. 

The first fleetz limestone is characterised by a 
bed of bituminous marl slate, containing copper. 
This bed is always lowest, and therefore imme- 
diately contiguous to tlie sandstone. It contains 
but few petrifactions. They consist chiefly of 
fish. V^arious beds of marl occur in this for- 
mation, and likewise a species of vesicular 
limestone, known in Germany by the name of 
ranch \vacke. 

3. Fit'st Jlo'tz gypsiwi. — Gypsum, in general, 
may be considered as a simple rock ; some- 
times, however, it contains crystals of boracite, 
arragonite, and quartz. Sulphur is likewise 
found in it, both disseminated and in compact 
masses. There are two formations of it. 

The first fla*tz gypsum lies immediately over 
the first floBtz limestone. It consists chieHy of 
foliated and compact gypsum, together with a 
good deal of selenite. It is in th s formation 
that swinestone occurs, either in beds or mixed 
with the gypsum. Hock salt also belongs to 
it, and appears to lie over it in short thick beds, 
being usually mixed with a species of saline 
clay. Hence the saline springs, which obviously 
originate from rock salt, are likewise peculiar to 
this formation. 

4. Variegated sandstone, — This formation lies 
immediately over the preceding. The rock 
which composes it consists of a fine granular 
argillaceous sandstone, usually of a green, 
brown, red, and white color. Several of these 
colors alternate in stripes, which gives the stone 
a variegated appearance. Hence the name. It 
often contains masses of a fat clay, of a greenish, 
reddish, or yellowish color. 

This formation is characterised by two species 
of rocks, which occur in it in beds. These 
are, 1. The subspecies of limestone, described 
under the name of roestone ; and, 2, Sandstone 
slate. 

5. Second fio’tz gi/psnm . — This formation lies 
over the preceding in beds, and is sometimes, 
to a certain degree, mixed with it. It contains 
foliated gypsum, but scarcely any selenite, and 
no swinestone ; and is characterised by the 
fibrous gypsum, of wliich it is in a great mea- 
sure composed. It is of no great extent, and 
destitute of petrifactions. 

6. Second Jlatz limestone, or shell limestone. — 
This formation is separated from the first tioeiz 
limestone by the beds of older gynsum, of va- 
riegated sandstone, and of second gypsum, 
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which constitute the third, fourth, and fifth for- 
mations. It is characterised by the vast number 
of shells which it contains in the state of petri- 
factions. Particles of galena are likewise found 
scattered dirough it. 

7. Third sandstone t or freestone . — ^The relative 
position of this formation has not been well as- 
certained, yet it is known to cover all the prece- 
ding, and therefore to be much newer than either 
the first or second formations. It consists mostly 
of a sandstone of a white color, well adapted for 
building. It contains traces of coal, but no sand- 
stone, slate, nor roe-stone ; and gypsum never 
occurs either immediately over or under it. It 
is usually stratified, and contains natural rents or 
seams, which cross each other at right angles ; 
the one parallel to the stratification, the other 
perpendicular to it, so that it can be easily quar- 
ried into large square blocks. This indeed is a 
character that in some measure applies to ail the 
sandstones. When not covered by any other 
formation it forms beautiful hills and romantic 
valleys. 

8. Chalk . — Chalk is one of the newest fltetz 
rocks. It is always near the sea coast. It con- 
tains numerous beds of nodular flint, often full 
of vesicles. Various petrifactions of echinites, 
beleinnites, &c., occur in it. It is indistinctly 
stratified, and forms beautiful round knolls and 
hills of very small height. Pyrites is some- 
times found in it, but scarcely any other metallic 
ore. 

9. Independent coal formation . — This forma- 
tion is de[)osited in detached patches, u.sually in 
valleys over the preceding ficetz rocks, or over 
the transition formation when the tlcetz rocks are 
wanting. These patches, in general, have no 
connexion with each other. Hence the epithet 
independent, by which the formation is distin- 
guished : but they are found in considerable 
quantities in the most distant parts of the earth, 
Europe, America, New Holland, and always si- 
milarly situated with respect to the other fornia- 
tiOTis. Coal occurs in it in great abundance ; 
though in the preceding formations it is very 
scarce, and indeed is only fotind in thin indivi- 
dual beds. Hence it is considered as character- 
istic of this formation. The rocks of which this 
formation is composed (not reckoning the coal) 
are the Ibllowing : sandstone, coarse conglome- 
rate, slate-clay, bituminous shale, induraled clay, 
limestone, marl, clay ironstone, porphyritic stone, 
greenstone. 

Layers of these rocks alternate a great many 
times with each other, and in them the coal oc- 
curs in numerous beds, varying extremely in 
thickness. The subspecies of coal whicli occur 
in this formation are coarse coal, foliated coal, 
cannel coal, slate coal, and a little pitch-coal. 
Professor .Jameson has likewise discovered glance 
coal in this formation. 

All the different rocks of which this formation 
is composed seldom or never occur together. 
Hence it is presumed, that there are several sub- 
ordinate formations belonging to the indepen- 
dent coal, which occupy determinate situations 
with respect to each other. Tlnee such forma- 
tions have been characterised. Tlie oldest or 
lowest is composed of beds of indurated clay, 
limestone, marl, porphyritic stone, slate elay,bUu- 


minous shale, greenstone, and soft sandstone, and 
is characterised by containing in it some metallic 
ores. These are ores of copper, iron, lead, and 
perhaps also mercury. The second is composed 
of beds of indurated clay, marl, limestone, and 
porphyritic stone. It contains some pyrites, but 
no other ore. The third, or newest, is composed 
of soft sandstone, conglomerate, and slate-clay, 
and contains no ore. 

The rocks belonging to this formation are very 
distinctly stratified. Abundance of vegetable 
petrifactions occur in it, especially in the sand- 
stone and bituminous shale. 

10. FUrtz trap.~--V\\c rocks of this formation 
arc very remarkable. They cover the other floetz 
rocks, precisely as the newer porphyry and 
sienite do the primitive. The level of the unco- 
vered fla*tz formations becomes gradually lower, 
in the order in which they have been described ; 
but that of the floetz trap is high, as it covers 
them all, and often forms the summit of hills, 
whose lower part consists of older formations. 
The rocks belonging to the floitz-trap formations 
are of two kinds : namely, those which are pecu- 
liar to it, and those which occur also in other for- 
mations. The following arc the rocks peculiar to 
this formation : wacke, iron-clay, basalt, j)itch- 
stone, greenstone, porphyry slate, graystone, 
amygdaloid, trap-luff. 

Basalt, in many treatises, claims the first place, 
as it characterises the fleetz formation ; but it is 
now often referred to the volcanic formations. 
It consists essentially of the mineral de.scribed in 
another j)lace under the name of basalt, for u 
basis, containing crystals of basaltic hornblende, 
augite, olivine, and iron-sand, which give it a 
porphyritic structure. It contains also vesicles, 
which arc filled with zeolite, calcareous spar, 
lithoniarge, &:c. The ^vesicles are sometimes 
filled with water. Sometimes it passes into 
wacke ; sometimes into graystone ; and sometimes, 
though rarely, into ])orphyry slate. 

Wacke is sometimes the simple mineral de- 
scribed already under that name. Sometimes it 
contains basaltic hornblende and mica, which 
give it a porjihyriiic appearance : sometimes 
it is spotted, from crystals which it contains. 
It passes sometimes into clay; sometimes into 
basalt. The iron-clay likewise has been de- 
scribed already. 

Ihtchslone was first observed in this formation 
by jirofessor .Jameson. It is distinguished from 
that which occurs in the older rocks by the fol* 
lowing circumstances : Its colors are usually 
black or green ; it is com]>osed of lamellar dis- 
tinct concretions, and it contains crystals of glassy 
felspar, or m ionite as it is called. 

Porphyry-slate is much less common than ba- 
salt ; but where it does occur it usually forms 
considerable hills. This rock is slaty in the 
large, compact and splintery in the small. The 
basis of it consists of clinkstone; the crystals 
which it contains are of felspar and hornblende. 
It conlain.s also zeolite, iron-sand, and some nu- 
nerals not yet described. 

Greystone is still less common than porphyry 
slate. It appears to consist of an intimate mix- 
ture of much white felspar and a little 

hornblende. This basis contains augite and olivine. 

Fhetz greenstone is an intimate mixture o 
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grains of felspar and hornblende. It is distin- 
guished from primitive and transition greenstone 
by the more intimate mixture and less crystallised 
appearance of the constituents. It passes into 
basalt. 

Amygdaloid has for its basis sometimes wacke ; 
sometimes a fine granular greenstone, frequently 
already somewhat decomposed. The ^vesicles 
which it contains are filled with green earth, li- 
thomarge, steatite, &c. Sometimes they re- 
main empty; sometimes this basis contains 
crystals of hornblende^ &c., which gives the 
rock both a porphyritic and amygdaloidal struc- 
ture. 

Trap-tuff consists of fragments of fladz trap 
and other rocks, cemented by a basis of alluvial 
clay. The minerals which this formation con- 
tains, in common with others, are not so numer- 
ous as the preceding. They are the following : 
sand, quartzy sandstone, clay, limestone, coal. 

The grains of sand are of all degrees of mag- 
nitude. The clay sometimes contains schauni 
earth The coal consists chiefly of the following 
subspecies ; common brown coal, bituminous 
wood, and pitch coal. Sometimes, though sel- 
dom, glance coal and columnar coal occur in 
this fonnation. 

It is chiefly in the beds of plaster that the 
great number of fossil bones of land animals 
have ])een found, for tlie description of which 
we are chiefly indebted to Cuvier. 

Class IV. — ALr.uviAL Formations. 

The alluvial formations constitute the great 
mass of tlie earth’s surface. They liave bc^i 
formed by the gradual action of rain and river 
water upon the other formations, and may be 
considered as very recent formations ; or rather 
as ilepositcs, the formation of which is still con- 
stantly going on. They may b(^ divided into two 
l^inds ; namely, those deposited in the valleys of 
mountainous districts, or upoii the elevated plains 
which often (3ccur in mountains ; and those de- 
posited upon flat laud. 

The first kind consists of sand, gravel, hc.y 
which constituted tlie more solid parts of the 
laiglihouring mountain ; and wliich remained 
when tlie less solid jiarts were washed away. 
iJioy sometimes contain ores (particularly gold 
‘Oul tin) which existed in the ncighl/ouring 
^'ountains. Sometimes the alluvial soil iswash- 
ill order to separate tli(!S(‘ ores. On moun- 
plains th(‘re occur also beds of loam. 

Hu; siicond kind of alluvial deposite, or that 
wliich occupies tlie flat land, consists of loam, 
sand, turf, and calctuff. Here also occur 
pnlh and brown coal (in tlii.s mineral amber is 
loiind)^ wood coal, bitumiiious wood, and hog 
iiDii ore. The sand contains some metals, among 
I'hiers gold. The calctutV is a chemical deposite, 
extends widely. It contains jdants, roots, 
hoiK^s^ &,c., which it has eneru.sted. T'hc 
Jmy and sand often contain petrified w'ood, and 
* ewise skeletons of quadrupeds. 

Class V. — V^olcanic Formations. 

^^^canic formation.s are of two kinds ; 
c^‘ ^ pseudo-volcanic and tlie true vol- 
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The pseudo-volcanic consist of minerals altered 
ill consequence of the burning of beds of coal 
situated in their neighbourhood. Porcelain jas- 
per, earth slag, burnt clay, columnar clay-iron 
stone, and perhaps also polishing slate, are the 
minerals which have been altered. 

The real volcanic minerals are those which 
have been thrown out of the crater of a volcano. 
They are of three kinds ; 1 . Those substances 
which, having been thrown out from time to time, 
have formed the crater of the rnounPan : 2. 
Those which have been thrown out of the crater 
in a stream, and rolled down the mountain ; they 
constitute lavas : 3. The water which is occasion- 
ally thrown out of volcanoes, containing ashes 
and other light substances, gradually evaporating, 
leaves the earthy matter behind it ; this substance 
constitutes volcanic tuff. 

Of veins. — Veins are mineral repositories 
which cut through the strata or beds of which a 
mountain is composed, and vvhicli are filled with 
substances more or less diflerent from the rocks 
through whicli they pass. VV^e shall have a very 
distinct notion of veins, if we suppose that the 
mountains in which tliey occur were split by 
some means or other, and that the rifts thus 
formed were filled up by the matter which con- 
stitutes veins. They are distinguished from beds 
by their direction, which is either perpendicular 
to the stratifications, or at least forms an angle 
wntli it. 

Sometimes the strata through which veins 
pass arc merely separated from each other; so 
that if we cut through the vein we find the same 
strata of the rock on ])oth sides of it ; but some- 
times also the corresponding strata on one side 
are lower than on the other, as if tlic portion of 
the rock on one side of the vein had sunk a lit- 
tle, wdnle tlie portion on the other side kept its 
original position. In such cases the side of the 
rock against w^liich the vein leans, or the floor of 
the v(‘in, has always its strata highest up ; wdiilo 
the strata of tlie ])ortion of rock which leans 
over llic vein, or the roof of the vein, are alw ays 
lowest. So that this is the portion which appears 
to have sunk. Such a change of position in the 
strata is knowm in this country by the name of 
a shift. 

Tn considering veins, there are two circum- 
stances which claim our attention; namely, 1. 
The shape of veins ; and, 2, The substances wdtb 
whicli they are filled. 

All those mineralogisls who have had the best 
opportunity of examining the shape of veins 
w ith correctness, agree in representing them as 
Widest above, and as gradually diminishing in 
size as they deepen, till at last they terminate in 
a point, exactly as if tliey had been originally 
fissures. Sometimes, indeed, veins widen in 
diflerent parts of their course, und afterwards 
contract again to their former size; but more 
commonly they continue diminishing gradually 
to their extremity. 

Sometimes tlicsc veins arc cither partially or 
entirely empty. In that case they are denomin- 
ated fissures, but most commonly they are filled 
with a matter more or less different from the 
rock through which they pass. Sometimes the 
vein "is filled up with one species of mineral. 
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Thus we have veins of calcareous spar, of quartz, 
&c. ; but, when it is of any size, we frequently 
find a variety of substances; these arc disposed 
in regular layers always parallel to the sides of 
the vein, and they follow in their position a very 
regular order. One species of mineral constitutes 
the centre of the vein; on each side of this cen- 
tral bed the very same layers occur in the same 
order from the centre to tlie side of the vein. 
Almost every mineral substance which occurs in 
the mass of rocks has been found in veins. 

Veins of course, according to our theory, are 
newer than the rocks in which they occur; and, 
when two veins cross, that is obviously the new- 
est wnich traverses the other without interrup- 
tion, as the fissures constituting the second vein 
must have been formed after the first vein was 
filled up. But when different veins contain the 
sanie minerals, arranged in the same order, Wer- 
ner conceives that they were filled at the same 
time, and says that such veins belong to the same 
formation. 

A general Synoptical Table of Geology was 
a desideratum in this science to a very late pe- 
riod. Dr. Aime Bone supplies us with the 
following : professing it to be bis design to ex- 
hibit the science reduced to its most simple 
terms, and to enable every one to contemplate 
at a glance the principal geognostical facts 
ascertained by the labors of geologists. luir 
the more clearly following the details in the 
synoptical tabh*, he gives the following skc^tch 
of his theoretical views. 

*1. All geologists who have had opportunities 
of examining burning and extinct volcanoes, 
agree in admitting the existeitce of extinct vol- 
canoes, or of very anciently vulcanised countries. 
2. The greater nuiinber of geologists, and espe- 
cially those who have visited extinct volcanoes, 
believe in the igneous origin of tertiary basalt, 
in the form of streams (coulees), beds, cones, 
and veins, and also that of trachyte. 3. A gooil 
many distinguished geologists agree in consider- 
ing it as probable, that the secondary or fio'tz 
trap rocks are of igneous origin, because these 
rocks agree in nature, position, and accidents, 
with basalt and trachyte. 4, And lastly, The 
intimate connexion of the porphyries with gra- 


nite, syenite, and other unstratified rocks, not 
only in nature, but also in position, has induced 
some geologists to consider these also as of ig- 
neous formation. 

‘ All the stratified rocks, with the exception of 
those of the fii^t class, called primitive, are ge- 
nerally admitted to be of Neptunian origin 
These jocks are distinguished by their peculiar 
texture, and by *he imbedded crystalline mine- 
rals they contain, and which are foreign to stra- 
tified rocks. Although the stratified primitive 
rocks are placed under the head Neptunian, I 
consider them as Neptunian rocks whicli havo 
been brought to their present state by the agency 
of neat, and that the imbedded minerals they 
contain were introduced among them by the ac- 
tion of. some igneous power, as staled in the 
Kditdnirgh I’hilosopbical Journal for July 1823, 
and Aiinales des Sciences Naturclles 1824. 
These stratified primitive rocks, then, are partly 
of Neptunian, partly of igneous formation. 
Tlie tufaceons or conglomerated productions of 
ancient and modern volcanoes are more appro- 
priately placed immediately after the igneous 
rocks, from which they are derived, than amongst 
the Neptunian rocks. Although the salt and 
gypsum deposites ])robably owe their origin to 
submarine solfataras, w^e have not separated them 
from the Neptunian series, because they were 
deposited by water. If these were removed from 
the Neptunian series, for the same reason we 
should be obliged also to separate from it masses 
of iron ore, and of otiier ores, certain salts, Sic. 

* My theoretical ideas have indiu!ed me to sepa- 
rate from the Neptunian series the metalliferous 
veins, because their contents are more easily 
traced to Plutonic than to Neptunian agemts. 
The alterations occasioned in Neptunian rocks, 
by tlunr proximity tovtliose of igneous origin, are 
stated in the table only in a cursory way, although 
phenomena of high interest. 

‘The synoptical table also presents the most 
striking zoological characters of each formation, 
the different periods of the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the different classes of vegetables 
and of animals, and a proper selection of syno- 
nyms of the difierent denominations given to the 
rock formations.’ 
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N. B. Tertiary rocks exist in the steppes of Asia, in India, in Africa, in the Canaries, Island of Madeiria, and the West Indian Islands fGuadaloui 
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sylvania), and by those under the sea (Island 
of St. Michael). 
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IV. After taking a view of the structure and 
arrangement of the crust of the earth, it is almost 
impossible to avoid forming some theory to ex- 
plain the mode by which it was brought to its 
present habitable condition. Almost every ap- 
pearance it presents informs us that it has under- 
gone mighty revolutions : the regularly formed 
horizontal strata of some formations are similar 
to tlie arrangements of those mechanical deposits 
from water which at present come under our 
observation ; and the crystalline structure of 
others forces us to infer a liquidity, by which 
only, according to the present laws of nature, 
that structure could be produced. The globular 
form of the earth is a sutheient proof that it was 
once liquid, because the liquid condition only 
could have allowed it to assume such a shape. 
The occurrence of petrified sea-shells, and of the 
petrified remains of fishes on high mountaitjs, is 
also a certain evidence that the waters must at 
one time have risen beyond tluiir present level, 
and that these eminences were of posterior for- 
mation to the animals whose exuvim they enclose. 
When petrified bones and horns of land animals 
are found in fossils, the same inference may legi- 
timately be made. The immense quantities of 
miiicrnl coal found in the bowels of tlui earth, 
and the connexion Unit may be traced between 
it and moss, or the remains of plants decaying 
under our observation, carry us back to a lux- 
uriant vegetation before the period when our 
present soil was formed, or perhaps before the 
crust was arranged that supports it. 

It is needless to multiply examples vvlicrc ge- 
neral appearances are so striking, or to eu- 
gage in abstruse reasoning where inferences aje 
so easily drawn. Indeed, without any induc- 
tion of fiicts, but what a very superficial expe- 
rience atlbrds, every one almost is compelled, 
from existing phenomena, to form some hypo- 
thesis; and that hypothesis will be more or less 
rational, according as it is suggested by a greater 
or smaller number of observations, and explains 
consistently a greater or smaller number of facts, 
fhen can be no presumption in tracing the laws 
ol Nature through her most magnificent opera- 
tions, any more than through her most minute, 
provided we strictly adhere to the course she points 
out, and do not twist her language to supjiort our 
own preconceived notions. The piower of gra- 
vitation, by which a stone is hroiiglit to the earth, 
r^luins the planets in tlicir orbits; and the prin- 
ciple of electricity which, when excited in apiece 
glass or of wax, only enables it to attract a 
P'di-ball or the fibres of a feather, produce.?, 
vyien collected in the sky, all the terrifying effects 
^thunder-storm. There surely can be no 
"ood reason why we should not investigate the 
Circumstances in these two classes of facts, and 
Jyiy, after due inve.stigation, we should not refer 
^cm to the same lawg though the scale on which 
trace its operations be so extremely different. 
1^1 the same manner, no prejudice should exist 
theories of the geologist, though he 
lould apply those mechanical and chemical 
I inciples, which he can trace in the formation 
raif crystal or a stalactite, or in the ar- 
for bottom of a river, to account 

worll appearances of the habitable 
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How far this class of philosophers have ad- 
hered to well ascertained principles, in their 
geological investigations and reasoning, is a dif- 
ferent question. All that we mean to claim for 
them is, that there is no natural presumption 
against a theory ^ that their object is legitimate 
when they endeavour to form one ; and that there 
are not wanting appearances which may render 
one plausible. Of late years two principal 
theories have been proposed to account for geo- 
logical phenomena, which have attracted such 
interest as to cause a complete oblivion of every 
previous hypothesis. Though diametrically op- 
posite in many of their principles, each has men 
of science and ability for its supporters, and each 
explains a certain class of facts to the satisfaction 
of its friends. The one which ranges the greatest 
number of mineralogists and chemists among its 
adherents, is called, as wc have already stated, 
the Neptunian or VVernerian, from Werner the 
great mineralogist of Freyberg, who gave it 
first th(i form of a theory founded on observation. 
The other is denominated the Plutonic system, 
from its employing the agency of subterranean 
fire, in accounting for actual appearances, or 
Huttonian, from the name of the late Dr. Hut- 
ton, who gave that particular modification of it 
which is now con.sidered the most consistent and 
philosophical ; and which Mr. Hayfair and 
Sir James Hall have so ably advocated and illus- 
trated. lloth these systems, it will easily be 
perceived, agree in assuming a state of fluidity 
as necessary to ex[)lain the texture of particular 
fo.ssils, and the general .structure of the mineral 
kingdom; but tliey start in direct ()j)})ositiou with 
regard to its ca\isc, and of course give a difi'erent 
account of every subseejuent event, the Werne- 
rian attributing that fluidity to solution in water, 
the Huttonian to igueous fusion. The products 
of a mass held fiiiid, by one of those agents, is 
in many cases so difi’erent from those which 
would be formud by the other, that the geologist 
need not despair of being ultimately able to dis- 
criminate between them, and to determine what 
kind of agency has i)rincipally been ein))luyed. 
In the mean time we shall state the opinion 
entertained of the maimer in which each is sup- 
posed to have opt*rated, by those who make use 
of it in their respective systems. 

Idle Wernerian sujiposes that the surface of 
our globe presented at first a chaotic mass, in 
which the materials that compose its solid strata 
were held in solution by water. In that mixed 
and confused state, certain changes in the rela- 
tive situation of the principles took place by 
motions among them, and the particles were thus 
])laced in a condition fiivorable for the exer- 
tion of chemical affinities. The operation oJ 
these chemical attractions was .to bring the ma- 
terials on which they acted into the crystalline 
shape, which would be more or less perfect in 
proportion to the freedom in which they were 
formed, or the interruptions to which in their 
formation they were subject. An aggregated 
mass of crystals was thus formed, consolidated 
and precipitated in the same manner as at pre- 
sent the crystals of sails are deposited from their 

solution in water. This first precipitation froim 
the chaotic fluid constituted the rocks of tlic pri- 
mitive class, so called from this interred priority 
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of formation. In support of the conclusion on 
which this name is grounded, the nature and 
position of these rocks are appealed to. They 
are evidently in a highly crystalline condition, 
and they are found nearer the centre of the earth 
than any other strata of the mineral kingdom. 
From the nature of the mass before tli is primitive 
subsidence, neither animals nor vegetables could 
exist ; at least there have been found in these 
rocks none of their remains. After these preci- 
pitates were separated that compose the primi- 
tive class, a nucleus was formed on whicn sub- 
sequent depositions might rest ; and the waters ; 
from a cause which it may be difficult to explain, 
seem to have subsided and left a part of the solid 
aggregate nearly dry. There is nothing in this 
theory, however, which requires us to pronounce 
upon the question of the time which it might 
take for these crystallisations and subsidences 
to take place : or how rapidly or slowly (as we 
should term it) they might be effected by the 
Divine Power. 

Still in the fluid the materials of the other 
strata existed, and these, from similar attractions, 
had their tendencies to precipitation and arrange- 
ment. Precipitates, accordingly, were formed, 
and arranged on the solid mass already existing. 
These, however, are found lo differ considerably 
from the primitive class, in having a less perfect 
crystalline structure, and in containing mixtures, 
like mechanical depositions. From these cir- 
cumstances they are classified apart under the 
name of the transition series, and their formation 
is accounted for by supposing, that, as the chaotic 
fluid was now diminished in depth, its waves 
would descend still lower, and come into more 
immediate contact with that part of the earth’s 
crust already con.solidated, and by their agitation, 
might detach portions of it to mix with the mate- 
rials still in solution, but gradually depositing ; 
and thus might disturb their formation. In ad- 
dition to this constant wearing action of the 
waves, those parts that were gradually elevated 
above the subsiding waters would be exposed to 
other causes of attraction from the elements. 

The waters continued to subside, and new 
strata began to make their appearance, forming 
rocks of the secondary class ; but as the action 
of the elements now extended over a greater 
surface, and the force of the chaotic waves in- 
creased, we find greater supplies of mechanical 
deposits. These rocks, therefore, having been 
partly composed of the debris, or disintegrated 
fragments of the two former classes, have less of 
the crystalline structure, and are arranged more 
generally in parallel layers, somewhat like suc- 
cessive mechanical deposits from a fluid. They 
occupy a lower level than the mountain masses, 
from the detrition of which they appear partly 
to have been formed, and rest upon the more 
crystallised strata as their basis. They often 
exhibit striking characters of their origin and 
mode of formation, as may be seen in some kinds 
of sandstone, puddingstone, and breccia. 

When the waters had retired so much as to 
permit the formation of this class of rocks, and 
nad ceased to cover them, the crust of the earth 
was prepared for supporting animal and vegetable 
.life, and received from the hand of nature fami- 
ies of both in abundance. Accordingly, we find 


that organic remains, no vestige of which can be 
found in rocks of the primitive class, and which 
can be but sparingly aiscovered in the trarr^ition 
series, increase in quantity and variety as we 
ascend from the old red sandstone, the earliest of 
the secondary strata. 

The earth, however, if now arranged in the 
form which it at present assumes, was destined 
to undergo a mighty catastrophe. The waters 
which had subsided and left tlie dry land for the 
support of animals and vegetables, from inscru- 
table causes, again rose, resumed their former 
bed, and a second time a chaotic fluid invested 
the crust of the earth. This fluid must have 
ascended and almost covered the highest moun- 
tains, and in the words of Thomson, 

' A shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe.^ 

This rise of ‘the waters, Werner finds necessary 
to account for the position and structure of the 
secondary trap formations, so strangely alter- 
nating with or overlying the other secondary 
Strata. This kind of formation he supposes must 
once have surrounded the earth, and formed 
almost a continuous crust, enclosing within it 
the other strata ; but, by the sudden recession of 
the waters, that crust was broken, and, the great- 
est portion of it being carried away, there were 
only left those ^ shreds and patches’ of it tliat 
appear in the shape of detached mountains, 
columnar eminences, or confused masses of tufa, 
To the same period may be referred the origin 
of the coal formation ; and to the same causes 
are its arrangements to be attributed. It is evi- 
dently and confessedly a substance of vegetable 
product, and presupposes the existence of a most 
luxuriant vegetation, before the organic king- 
doms were involved in destruction by waters of 
the ocean. 

After this great catastrophe, the waters again 
retired from off the fdce of the earth, and loft the 
dry land for the plants and animals which now 
cover its surface. As they subsided, the exposed 
parts were acted upon by the influence of the 
ocean and the elements. Fragments were broken 
ofl’ from the solid rock, the softer portions were 
separated from those more indurated, successive 
layers of the surface were rendered friable and 
worn away. The debris thus formed was washed 
from the higher to the less elevated ground, from 
mountainous country and precipitous eminence s, 
lo plains and valleys; and being accumulated on 
the lower levels, and mixed with decayed animal 
and vegetable substances, composes the difl'erent 
species of alluvial rocks, and all the varieties of 
fertile soil. 

The only other portion of the crust of the earth 
for which it would he necessary to account, ana 
for which the theory under consideration can 
afford no explanation on its peculiar pririciplfi) 
are those formed of the products of volcanic fire. 
This class of rocks is so inconsiderable ^vhen 
compared with the extent of the stratified masses, 

and apparently so unconnected with them, th^^ 
any explanation that may be adopted concerinai.^ 
it will not much affect a geological hypothesis 
calculated to apply to the state of the more 
universal formations. The foregoing is the ge- 
neral outline of the Wernerian system, butther 
is an observation or two still necessary to coin 
plete it. 
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The formation of tho, beds or strata, by a suc- 
cessive deposition from water, would lead us to 
( xpect that the separate layers should be disposed 
horizontally, or that they should, in their whole 
extent, be arranged at right angles to the force of 
gravity ; tliat they should be continuous or witli- 
out iissures ; and that they should have no ele- 
vations or depressions. The reverse of tins, 
however, is the fact. Instead of universal hori- 
zontality, we frequently find them almost in a 
vertical position ; instead of a continuous surface, 
like the coats of an onion, we see wide irregular 
rents and fissures ; and, instead of a uniformly 
icVel appearance, we find mountains and alpine 
chains shooting up many thousand feet above 
their surrounding regions. In a system that lays 
claim to consistency, some explanation must be 
provided for reconciling these apparent anoma- 
lies with its general principles, and many sup- 
positions may obviously be resorted to. The 
greatest inequalities of tlie earth^s surface must 
have originated in the manner in which the 
primitive strata assumed the crystalline appear- 
ance, and the circumstances under which chemi- 
cal affinities acted upon the materials of the 
chaotic fluid. The irregularities of the subse- 
quent depositions may be partly owing to the 
kind of surface or bed on which they were 
arranged, and partly to an unequal .subsidence 
in the contiguous parts deposited at the same 
time. Many rents, fissures, and dislocations, 
must have originated in the different degrees of 
solidity in the contiguous strata, in the unequal 
weight which crystallisation imposed upon tliem, 
in the withdrawing of the water sooner or later 
from different portions, and in several other causbs, 
which it is unnecessary, in this short sketch, to 
enumerate. Many of these rents and fissures 
were made while the strata were still immersed 
in the waters, and, being filled up with precipi- 
tate's of a more crystalline kind, constitute what 
Jiro demominated veins, those repositories of 
mineral wealth. The structure of veins, narrowing 
m diameter as we descend, and the more regular 
disposition of their contents, according to laws 
nf chemical attraction, are offered as decided 
proofs, both of their being filled by infiltration 
from above, and of their consolidation taking 
place in circumstances where the mass suffered 
uo disturbance. 

Afl(T this statement of the Wernerian theory, 
fl might be proper to adduce some of the argu- 
ments that tend to confirm it, and some of the 
|>l>jections to which it has been thought liable ; 
mt both these will be more 4^dy ap])reciated, 
-dter we have drawn a similar outline of the rival 
'System to which it is opposed. 

l^r. ITutton does not go back to chaos to lay 
'e foundation of his habitable world, nor does 
e borrow much assistance in constructing his 

ric from chemical attractions, lie rests upon 
^ffic-existing continent, out of the ruins of which 
nr present dry laud was formed and arranged 
by mechanical means. The ])ortion 
i ® globe which we now possess was, accurd- 
th^ u hypothesis, the bottom of the sea when 
olHo^ 9^*^bnent was decaying to form it; this 
mid *1 of course, immersed ; 

of T should be alarmed at tlie recurrence 

similar catastrophe to this scene of our inte- 


rests, we are told that it will be followed by 
a similar rebovation. Thus, as one continent de- 
scends another rises, like the opposite scales of a 
balance; and, in the resources of the system, that 
order of organic nature is supposed to be traced 
by which the continued existence of the different 
races is secured, not by the perpetuity of the in- 
dividual, but by the successive re-production of 
the kind. Our present world is thus one in an 
indefinite series of worlds which have existed in 
times past, and which are destined in future to 
appear ; and all the less obvious or more striking 
changes wliich we witness are steps in the pro- 
gress of mighty revolutions, to which the imagi- 
nation can set no limits, either with regard to 
duration or magnitude. 

He lays down as a certain position, that the 
solid parts of onr earth are suffering decay from 
the action of the elements ; that the portions de- 
tached from the more elevated ground are carried 
by the operation of water to the lower levels, and 
ultimately deposited iu the basin of the ocean. 
He conceives, that tides and currents there ar- 
range what is carried within tlicir influence in 
layers along the bottom of the sea. This ope- 
ration must proceed very slowly, but Dr. Hutton 
is not limited witli respect to time, and can 
make as large a use of it as his system demands. 
Every river, every brook, every stream of water 
that we see, descends towards the ocean, charged 
witli some portions of the surface over which it 
flows. All the soil and softer parts on which 
our plants are produced, have been confessedly 
loovseiied by water, and may be ultimately trans- 
ported by it to the lowest levels of the same ele- 
ment. The strata of onr dry land have all been 
thus carried from a pre-existing one, and arranged 
by the ocean wliich then covered it. 

For their consolidatio-n and other appearances, 
a new principle is assumed by the Huttonian 
geologists, which forms the chief characteristic 
of their system. They conceive that there per- 
petually exists in the heart of the mineral king- 
dom an immense force of heat that has been suf- 
ficient to fuse or to soften the various strata of 
which its crust is composed. The greater or less 
degree of liquidity which it thus produced, 
allowed the substances on which it acted to be 
consolidated upon cooling, either into crystalline 
fossils, or into less regular masses. The strata 
that were arranged at the bottom of the ocean, 
from the debris of a former world, were thus 
brought from their soft state of simple mechanical 
aggregation, to assume the compact structure of 
mountain rocks. To this powerful agent of in- 
ternal heat, is not only assigned the office of first 
softening and finally indurating the strata, but 
that likewise of elevating them from the bottom 
of the sea, and converting them into dry land. 
The strata at the bottom of the ocean, being 
arranged by wxiter, must, it is conceived, have 
been arranged in a Jiorizontal direction, though 
now their appearance is extremely different. 
Their present fivagmented and shattered surface, 
their deep chasms, their apparently ruinous con- 
tortions and dislocations, the vertical position of 
some of them, and the considerabl€^*tleclination 
of almost all, are also accounted for by the opc- 
ri^tion of internal fire. 

The volatile ingredients of many bodies are 
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easily dissipated by caloric, and some com- 
pounds are discovered in the mineral kingdom, 
w'liicli must have been exposed, upon this hypo- 
thesis, to such an intensity of heat as would have 
effected a dissolution among their parts. To ob- 
viate objections of this kind, the modilication of 
the effects of heat from the pressure under which 
it acts, is illustrated and applied with great inge- 
nuity. This modification of heat, by pressure, 
is a very important fact to the Plutonian theory. 

With regard to the order of time, or the suc- 
cession in which the different rocks were formed 
that compose the crust of our earth, the lluttonian 
differs as much from the Wernerian as in the agent 
he principally employs. It will be remembered 
that Werner calls granite the earliest of the pri- 
mitive rocks, from the supposition that it was 
separated from the chaos by crystalline precipi- 
tation, prior to the existence of any other mine- 
ral. Dr. lJutton, on the contrary, in his chrono- 
logy of the fossil kingdom, places granite among 
Its last foniied products, and brings forward its 
appearance as a triumphant proof of the truth ot 
his system. He conceives it in a state of fusion 
to have burst the superior strata with which it 
was cnveloYied, aided by the expansive power of 
his central fire, and to have issued fortli fiv)m its 
confined furnace somewhat in the manner of a 
stream of lava from a volcano. The greatest 
heights of our globe, and the most extimsive 
mountain ranges, are thus nothing else but the 
consolidated torrents of mighty eruptions, the 
matter of which had been rendered licpiid by a 
subterranean fire, which still exists for the future 
accomplishment of similar efiects, and gives 
proofs of present activity in the phenomena 
of the volcano. To its complete fusion is 
ascribed its perfect crystalline texture, its want 
of stratification, and its perfect freedom from 
organic remains. 

A similar account is given by this system of 
the formation of veins, and of tlic fossils which 
generally fill them. They are rt.-nls caused by a 
f()rre acting from bencatli, and filled with matters 
injected into them from the same quarter in a 
stale of fusion. Tiieir contents are thus different 
from the materials of the strata vvliich they tra- 
verse, end almost always present a highly crys- 
talline struelurc. 

Such is the outline of the lluttonian theory of 
the earth, as far as regards the manner in which 
its crust wiis stratifu;d in the bottom of the ocean, 
consolidated into a com[)act mass, elevated into 
islands and continents, separated into distinct 

ortions by veins and beds, and deranged in its 

orizontal appearances by an eruptive force. It 
is needless to mention the account width the 
supporters of this geological system give of vol- 
canoes. They accord with their opinions, or 
perhaps suggested them ; and the Wernerian 
leaves th^ in full possession of such ground 
without reluctance, satisfied that, the central heat, 
which raised continents, is not necessary to ex- 
plain their phenomena. 

After giving a very imperfect account of these 
two theories, it may be necessary to say a few 
words will# regard to their merits, the consistency 
ofg^heir parts, and their agreement with the phe- 
nomena winch they profess to explain. 

The lluttonian geologist commences with the 
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history of the formation of the strata, as in his 
system the strata were deposited and arranged 
prior to the operation of fire upon them, and 
prior likewise to the existence of the more crys- 
tallised masses formed by fusion. With the mode 
of forming the stratified structure he therefore 
begins his system ; and here likewise begin the 
objections to which it has been thought liable. 

He supposes that the materials of all the strata 
are the debris of a pre-existing world ; that they 
have been detached from it by the operation of 
the elements ; carried, by the agency of water, 
to the ocean ; and there spread in regular order 
over its bottom by the same power. Thus all 
the rocks that exhibit the stratified structure, are 
nothing but mechanical deposits, and rivers have 
been the great agents in conveyihg them to their 
present situation. Now it cannot fail to strike 
every one, that effects are here attributed to those 
streams that mark the surface of our globe, which 
they seem inadeipiate to produce. It is true that 
most rivers fluvv towards the ocean, charged witli 
a part of the soil or softer rock which bordcr 
tlieir channels ; but it is not so true that they 
carry this burden to tlieir ultimate destination. 
A great ])art of it is deposited on tlieir banks, or 
in the hollows of their courses, and much of vliat 
reaches tiie sea goes to form bars, or, bein; 
driven back to the shore, makes an addition to 
llie sea-coast. It is evident that a small portion 
only can reach the ocean, and ^ if the disintegra- 
tion 1)0 so slow as is admitted,' oliserves i\lr. 
Murray; Mf, as Dr. Hutton himself observes, 
tlio description which l^olybius has given of tho 
Fontus Euxinus, with the two opposite liosphor', 
the Mccotis, the Propontis, and the port of lly- 
zantium, is as applicable to the present state of 
things as it was at the writing of that history; 
if tlie Isthmus of Corinth is apjoarently I he 
same at present as it was ‘2000 or 3001 ' 
years ago; if Scylla and- Charybdis remain* nov/ 
as they were in ancient times, rocks hazard- 
ous for coasting vessels ; if the port of Syracuse, 
with the island which forms the greater and 
less, and the fountain of Arethusa, the water ot 
which the ancients divided from the sea with a 
wall, do not seem to be altercfl ; and if, on the 
coast of Egypt, we find the rock on which was 
formerly built tlie famous tower of Pharos ; and, 
at the eastern extremity of tlie port I'nnoste, ihr 
sea-bath cut in the solid rock on the shore, to all 
appearance the same at this day as they were in 
ancient times : if such be the extreme slowness 
of the disintegration, the reflection is obvioii.s, 
that, admitting it, a duration will be allowed to 
the world infinitely beyond our conception, and 
adequate to any purpose which we can conceive 
it designed to serve; and there is at least no 
necessity pointed out for supposing an arrange- 
ment by which it is to be perpetuated or restored. 

‘Neither are the facts conclusive which arf? 
stated by Dr. Hutton and Mr. Playfair, to prove 
that all our strata liavc originated from the waste 
of a former world, for they arc equally well ac- 
counted for by the Wernerian system. 
stated, that many rocks are found wl.icli contam 
fragments of others, or which arc connected wi 
collections of gravel loose or consolidated, hue 
fnigmeiits and gravel lutcessahly suj)po.se d>c 
istciice of former strain, from tlie waste ol 
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they had originated. It is also observed, that, in 
many of the most extensive strata of tlie earth, 
remains or impressions of organic substances are 
found, both animal and vegetable, and of course 
these must have existed prior to the formation of 
such strata. 

^ These facts are considered by the Huttonian 
geologist as sufficient proof of the existence of a 
habitable world, from the decay of which ours 
has been formed. They are, however, equally 
well accounted for by the Neptunist, without 
admitting such a supposition. It is supposed that 
the existence of marine animals commenced after 
the crystallisation of the great primary strata ; 
and that after that period, too, the waters of the 
ocean began to diminish in height, so as to leave 
elevated land, on which vegetation commenced. 
The retreat of the oceen continued to be gradual 
for many ages, and during tliis time the second- 
ary strata were formed. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the fragments of rock, the sand and 
gravel which these often contain, or witli which 
they arc associated, or which (jven in many cases 
compose the greatest part of tlieir mass, miglu 
originate from the disintegration of the primary 
strata above the level of the sea ; a disinlograticfn 
to wliich, in this early period of their consolida- 
tion, they might even be more liable than they 
are now. And the origin of the remains of marine 
animals, and even of vegetables, found in the se- 
condary rocks, it is obvious, are equally well ac- 
coinited for on this theory, since the existence 
of these may have begun previous to the existence 
of these strata. The facts, therefore, do not 
prove the hypothesis of Dr. Hutton, since, on a 
different hypothesis, they are explained with 
equal facility. 

‘ It has been affirmed, however, that the same 
appearances of sand and gravel, and of marine 
impressions, are occasionally to be met with in 
the primitive strata, and that of course the Wer- 
nerian explanation is defective ; for marine ani- 
mals are not supposed to have existed at their 
formation ; and it is obvious that the presence of 
sand and gravel are true indications of strata hav- 
ing existed before them. 

‘But it is asserted, on the other hand, by Nep- 
tunian geologists, that such appearances are not 
to be met with in strata truly primitive; hut that 
when they do occur in strata, not of the secon- 
f^ary class, it is in those of the intermediate kind, 
or what Werner terms the rocks of transition. 
Tliese, it will be recollected, are supposed to be 
posterior in their formation to the primary, but 
prior to their secondary strata, and to have been 
lormed at that period when the existence of ma- 
Jline animals, or at least of some species of them, 
oad commenced ; and of course they may occa- 
^i^onally be found with impressions or remains of 
1 supposition is liable to no 

‘mculties, and seems to follow justly from the 
acts. Since certain rocks, having peculiar cha- 
^^cters, and composing the most elevated parts 
he globe, are found destitute of organic re- 
J^ains, while in others they are in abundance, 
^ not this afford a presumption, that the for- 
been produced prior to the period when 
began to exist? and if rocks are 

^nd intermediate in their character between 
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these, connected principally with the primary, 
but in general less elevated, and sometimes, 
though rarely, containing vestiges of sea animals, 
is it not reasonable to believe that these have 
been intermediate in their formation, and that at 
least the few species of those animals, whose re- 
mains are found in them, had begun to exist at 
the time they were formed.^ 

The Huttonian theory gives a solution of these 
phenomena, according to its own peculiar prin- 
ciples, which is pressed with greater difficulties 
than any which its adherents have been able to 
raise against its rival system. As all strata, ac- 
cording to it, arc arrangements from the wrecks 
of a former world, they ought all to have their 
proportion of animal remains and fragmented 
fossils assigned them. No reason can be given 
for their existence in one situation which would 
not lead us likewise to expect their occurrence 
in another. Gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate 
are stratified rocks, and should have these proofs 
of their prior history inscribed upon them as 
legibly as slate-clay, sandstone, and the calcare- 
ous fossils. In the former class, however, they 
are seldom or never found ; in the latter they are 
met with in abundance. The Huttonians endea- 
vour to remove this inconsistency, by answering, 
that the gnc’ss and mica-slate are in a higher de- 
gree of crystallisation than the other kinds ot 
rock in which petrifactions occur, and that, in the 
fusion which enabled them to assume that state, 
the traces of animal exuviae may have been 
destroyed. This statement would obviate the ob- 
jection, if it accorded with the fact ; but unfor- 
tunately it has not that recommendation. We 
need only refer to that species of marble in which 
organic remains occur in abundance, to show 
that a higher perfection of the crystalline struc- 
ture than is by tliis hypothesis consistent with 
their appearance in gneiss, actually admits of 
their existence in the carbonate of lime. With- 
out allowing, with the Wernerian, a priority in 
the arrangement of these different kinds of rocks 
how shall we account for such phenomena? and 
by allowing such successive formations, how 
easily are they explained 1 Nor does the Hutto- 
nian theory labor with greater success, to recon- 
cile the occurrence of fragments in some peculiar 
situations with its general principle of stratifica- 
tion. There frequently occurs between the strata, 
or what Werner calls the primitive and floetz forma- 
tions, a bed of conglomerated fragments of rolled 
pieces. This appearance, for instance, occurs 
placed upon a basis of clay-slate, and covered 
with a stratum of sandstone, and is easily ac- 
counted for on the Wernerian doctrine of the 
prior existence of granite, from the rocks of which 
such debris might be detached as formed these 
beds, while the waters of the chaos still covered 
the gneiss and the somewhat lower levels of the 
globe. Let us hoar the Huttonian explanation of 
this fact, as detailed by Mr. Murray. 

* The explanation, according to the Huttonian 
hypothesis, involves a supposition so extraordi- 
nary as to furnish a singular contrast with that 
of the Neptunian. It is supposed that the schistus 
had been formed in beds nearly horizontal, and 
that, by an expansive power exerted from beneath, 
these had been elevated to the surface, and 
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placed in a vertical position. In this situation, 
the bed of gravel, tro.ni which the breccia is 
formed, had been deposited on the summit of the 
vertical schistus. To admit of the formation of 
the horizontal strata of sandstone, it is further 
supposed, that the schistus, with this superincum- 
bent breccia, had again sunk in the ocean, and 
remained depressed for ac:cs, till the materials 
of the sandstone were deposited on it. These 
materials arc supposed to have been then conso- 
lidated by the central lire operating on tliem, 
even with the intervention of the deep strata of 
schistus ou which they are ineiimbent ; and, 
lastly, we are told that the whole, wlien thus 
prepared, were again elevated by a new exertion 
of heat. It may surely be aflinned, without far- 
ther reasoning, that suppositions so extravagant 
and improbable can never be real interpretations 
of the operations of nature.’ 

The second class of operations in the order of 
succession, according to the lluttonian theory, is 
the process of consolidating, deranging, and ele- 
vating the earth’s crust, formed, as above de- 
scribed, at the bottom of the sea ; and the second 
great principle it assumes is the agency of inter- 
nal heat for accomplishing these purposes. By 
employing this agent, and assigning it so import- 
ant functions, the Huttonians have exposed their 
system to objections evident to those least ac- 
quainted with geological speculations, and which 
the most able Huttonian cannot satisfactorily ob- 
viate. The first thing that strikes us as a difficulty, 
in the conception of this tlieory, is the immense 
volume and intense force of tliat lieat which could 
melt or soften masses so gigantic in their bulk, 
and so infusible in their nature, as those that 
compose the habitable world. 

This, however, is an objection founded ratlier 
upon a comparison of tiie groat operations of 
nature, with the limited scale on which we con- 
duct our own, tlian upon any natural inconsis- 
tency in«the theory against which it w.'is alleged. 

There are objections to the principle of the 
fluttoriian theory of a difi'erent kind, and not so 
easily answ'ercd. What is the nature and source 
of this central heat ? and what are the laws by 
which it is regulated ? These are questiuns, in 
the answers to which the supporters of the Plu- 
tonic system are certain to involve themselves in 
difficulties, if not in contradictions. Does this 
heat arise from combustion ? No; for combus- 
tion requires conditions for its existence which 
are not to be found in the circumstancc.s under 
which this central heat is suppc>sed to act. 
Where could .such a quantity of combustible 
matter be found, as could fuse and eject those 
mighty chains of mountains which extend so far 
•and rise so high? If combustible substances 
should be found in the magazines of nature, 
whence could come that ga.s which is neces- 
sary for this operation ? The circumstances 
of compression under which the central heat is 
supposed to act, and the consequent exclusion 
from oxygen or atmosplieric air, arc sufficient to 
destroy every idea of combustion. 

But even though we should admit the possi- 
bility of ordinary burning, in the instance before ‘ 
us, are the stores, both of the combustible ma- 
terials and the supporters of combustion, inex- 
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haiKtible ? and will there always be sufficient 
quantities of tliem available for the purposes of 
making worlds when tlie old are worn out t or, 
in other words, for answering the ends of the 
theory in the renovation of nature? We all 
know that a substance which has undergone 
combustion, forms products which are not capa- 
ble of undergoing a second time the same 
process. 

It should be observed, however, that the 
ablest adherents of the lluttonian hypothesis 
have entirely renounced the use of fuel m tlie 
production of the central heat, and have resorteil 
to other means of exciting and supporting it 
hi ost of them also have given up the solar rays, 
friction, and condensation : indeed the suppo- 
sition on which Mr. Playfair, the ablest sup- 
porter of the .system, finally rests, seems little 
(dse than the old doctrine of occult ([ualities. 
If his hypothesis has any meaning, it implies, 
that an immense heat was originally stored in 
the lower parts of the earth, and that it is there 
preserved by the mutual action and reaction of 
the bodies in which it resides upon each other. 

But its preservation in the same volume and 
intensity, without any fresh supply, is contrary 
to all the laws by which the action of heat is 
regulated. The only condition on which the 
hy[x)thesis of its accumulation would be con- 
ceivable, would be a slate in the bodies that 
contained it, so completely insulated that they 
could diffuse no more of it than what they re- 
ceived ; or, in other words, a state in which no 
new distribution could take place, because the 
most perfect equilibrium of temperature was 
established among all the bodies which could, 
by their vicinity, partake of it, either by radia- 
tion or through the medium of conducting sub- 
stances. Now it Will not surely be pretended 
that there is, in the bowels of the earth, any re- 
gion so insulated. Indeed the simple idea, tlwt 
the central fire has softened the strata which 
were formerly cold mechanical deposits, presup- 
poses a new distribution of its influence, with a 
consequent decrease of intensity in its original 
repository ; and thus the very purpose for which 
its operation is assumed cannot be accom- 
plished, without destroying the necessary condi- 
tions of its existence. 

The other phenomena exhibited by veins, 
beds, and individual fossils, are more hostile to 
the hypothesis that employs fire in producinfj 
them, than even those which we have stated. 
But we cannot at present enter farther into the 
subject. We need ordy add that Dr. Bouc 
seems to have adopted from the lluttonian theory 
some valuable suggestions, and that the com- 
mendation of M. Necker, with respect to the 
habits of Saussvire as a geologist, seeans well woi- 
thy the attention of all students of this science- 

* In proportion to the avidity with which J 
--light for facts, was the care with which 
avoided vain speculations. If he sornetinjes 
advances a hypothesis, it is with a reserve jUS ; 
admired, although rarely imitated, and on 
when the facts seem imperiously to conini<i^ 
dt. When new facts come in opposition to 
former opinions, he abandons or modifies t 
without regret.’ 
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GEOMANCER, n. i.’jl Vtj and fiavnc, a 
Ge'omancy, n. t. > prophet. Whatever 

Geomaw'tic, adj. J relates to the persons 

or acts of fortune-tellers, astrologers, &c. 

What say we of hem that beleven en divinales, as 
by flight, or by noise of briddes or of bestes,or by sort 
of geomancie. C/uiiteer» The Petaonet Tale, 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancere^ and the incan- 
tatory impostors, though commonly men of inferior 
rank, daily delude the vulgar, Browne. 

According to some there are four kinds of divina- 
tion ; hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 
mancy. Ayliffe. 

Two geomantick figures wero displayed 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 


Geomancy, Geomantia, is performed by 
ineans of a number of little points, or dots, 
made on paper at random : and by fonning 
from the various lines and figures which those 
points present, a pretended judgment of futurity, 
upon any question proposed. The word is de- 
rived from the Greek yv and fiavreia, divination; 
it being the ancierr custom to cast little pebbles 
on the earth, and thence to form their conjec- 
tures, instead of the points afterwards made use 
of. Tolydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of 
divination performed by means of clefts or 
thinks made in the ground ; and supposes 
the Persian Magi to have been the inventors of 
it. 
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geometry, n. f. 
Geom'eteu, n . s . 
Geom'etual, (irJj. 
(Jeomet'rical, adj 
Geometric, adj. 
Geom'etrtze, V. n . 
Geomet'ricaley, adv. 
Gf.ometric'ian, n . s . 
regard to matter. 


Fr. geometrie ; ye- 
(Dfierpia ; yea and fit- 
rpew, to measure. Per- 
[ taining to the art of 
'"measuring the earth : 
the science of quan- 
tity, extension, or 
J magnitude, without 


A geometrical 5chemo ts let in by the eyes out the 
demonstration is discerned by reason. More. 

Wliat a world of books offers itself, in all subjects, 
arts, and sciences, to the sweet content and capacity 
of the reader ! In arithmetick, geometry^ perspective, 
opticks, astronomy, architecture, sculpture, pictura,V)f 
which so many and such elaborate treatises are of late 
written. Burton. Anat. Mel. 

He that sh U1 but see that geometrical tower of Ga- 
reganda at Bologna in Italy, the steeple and the clock 
at Strasburgh, will admire the effects of art, or that 
engine of Archimedes to remove the earth itself, if he 
! had but a place to fasten his instrument. Id. 

’Tis possible geometrically to contrive such an arti- 
I ficial motion as shall be of greater swiftness than the 
I revolutions of the heavens. Wilkin^s Math. 

For he by geometrick scale 
Could take the size of pots of alo. Hudihras. 
Although tlicro be a certain tr\x\hf geometricuint 

I would not receive satisfaction without demonstration 
thereof. Browne, 


Must men take the measure of God just by the 

1 aaui e^coMe/rica/ proportions that he did that gathered 
the height and bigness of Hercules by his fool? 

Stilling/leet. 

Him also for my censor I disdain, 

Who thinks all science, as all virtue, vain; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys. 

And with his foot the sacred dust destroys. 

Dryden. 

All the bones, muscles, and vessels of the body aro 
Ironirived most geometrically , according to the strictest 
Imles of mechanicks. Bay. 


Does not this wise philosopher assert, 
hat the vast orb, which casts SO fair his beams, 
f not much bigger than he seems ? 

at the dimensions of his glorious face 
""0 geometrick feet do scarce surpass ? Blackmore. 
He became one of the chief geometers of his age. 

Watts. 

VoL. X. 


How easily docs an expert geometrieianf with one 
glance of his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made 
up of many lines and circles ! Id. 

Definitions of the Science. 


Geometry, Gr. ycai/scrpia, Fr. geometrie, ori- 
ginally signified the art of measuring the earth, 
or any distances or dimensions on or within it; 
but it is now used for the science of quantity, ex- 
tension, or magnitude, abstractedly consiaered, 
without any regard to matter. Geometry is 
usually divided into speculative and practical 
the former of which contemplates ana treats of 
the properties of continued quantity abstracted- 
ly ; and the latter aoplies these speculations and 
theorems to use and practice. 

The word geometry literally signifies measur- 
ing of the earth, as it was the necessity of mea- 
suring the land that first gave occasion to ’study 
the principles and rules of this science, which 
has since been extended to numberless other 
speculations. Some define it the science of en- 
quiring, inventing, and demonstrating all the af- 
fections of magnitude. Proclus styles it thi* 
knowledge of magnitudes and figures, with their 
limitations; as also of their ratios, affections, 
positions, and motions of every kind. 

In a word, geometry, together with arithmetic, 
now forms the chief foundation of all the mathe- 
matics. 


History of Geometry. 

The invention of geometry is generally ascribed 
the Egyptians. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo^ 
id Proclus, all agree that the annual inunda- 
ms of the Nile gave rise to it,by carrying away 
e land-marks and boundaries of estates and 
rms ; and covering the surface of the ground 
ith mud, which effaced every trace of their for- 
er limits. Hence the Egyptians were obliged 
rery year to distinguish and lay out thtiir lands 
^ the consideration of their figure and quantity, 
lat every person might have his own property : 
id thus, by repeated experience and practice, 
I drawing figures, lines, and schemes, ih^ 
urpose, they gradually formed an art which, 
om its origin, in measuring of lands, ^ ® 

t last named yoofingiat geometry. "7 
^ntemplation on the draughts of figures, i 
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wonderful properties were move and more dis- 
covered, and the art continually gained ground 
and improved, by the discoveries of succeeding 
mathematicians. 

This appears to be the most probable origin of 
this science; though Josephus seems to ascribe 
the invention to the Hebrews; while others of 
the ancients make Mercury the inventor. Polyd. 
Virg. de Inv. Her. 1. 1, c. 18. 

Thales is said to have introduced this science 
from Egypt into Greece; where it was greatly 
cultivated and improved by himself, as well as 
by Pythagoras, Anaxagoras of Chizornenae, Hip- 
pocrates of Chios, and Plato ; who testified his 
conviction of the necessity and importance of 
geometry to the successful study of philosophy, 
by inscribing over the door of his academy, Let 
no one ignorant of geometry enter here. Plato 
thought the word geometry too mean a name for 
this science ; and substituted instead of it the 
more extensive name of mensuration ; and after 
him others gave it the title of paiitometry. Hut 
even these are now become too confined in their 
import fully to comprehend its extent : for it not 
only enquires into, and demonstrates, the tpian- 
tities of magnitudes, but also their qualities, as 
the species, figures, ratios, positions, transforma- 
tions, descriptions, divisions, the finding of their 
centres, diameters, tangents, asymptotes, curva- 
tures, &c. 

About fifty years after Plato, Euclid collected 
together all these theorems, which had been in- 
vented by his predecessors in Egypt and Greece, 
and digested them into fifteen books, entitled the 
Elements of Geometry : demonstrating and ar- 
ranging the whole in a very accurate and perfect 
manner. 

The next to Euclid, of those ancient authors 
whose works are extant, is Apollonius Pergaeus, 
who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
about A. A. C. 230, and 100 years after Euclid. 
He was author of the first and principal work 
on Conic Sections; on account of which, and 
his other accurate and ingenious geometrical 
works, he' acquired from his patron the em- 
phatic appellation of the Great Geometri- 
cian. 

Contemporary with Apollonius, or perhaps a 
few years before him, flourished Archimedes , cc- 
lehruttd for his extraordinary mechanical inven- 
tions during the siege of Syracuse, and no less 
so for his many ingenious geometrical composi- 
tions. Eudoxus of Cnidus, Archytas of Tarentum, 
Philolaus, Eratosthenes, Aristarchus of Samos, 
Dinostratus the inventor of the quadratrix, Me- 
riechmus his brother and the disciple of IMato, 
the two Aristeeuses, Conon,Thracidius, Niooteles, 
Leon, Theudius, Hermotimus, Hero, and Nico- 
medes, the inventor of the conchoid, besides 
many other ancient geometricians, have contri- 
buted to the improvement of geometry. 

The Greeks continued their attention to it, 
even after they were subdued by the Romans ; 
whereas the Homans themselves were so little ac- 
quainted with it, even in the most flourishing 
time of their republic, that Tacitus informs us 
they gave the name of mathematicians to those 
who pursued the chimeras of divination and ju- 
dicial astrdicgy. Nor docs it appear they were 
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disposed to cultivate geometry during the decline, 
and after the fall of the Roman empire. Hut the 
case was difierent with the Greeks; among whom 
are found many excellent geometricians since 
the commencement of the Christian era, and af- 
ter the translation of the Roman empire. Pto- 
lemy lived under Marcus Aurelius ; and we have 
still extant the works of Pappus of Alexandria, 
who lived in the time of Theodosius; the com- 
mentary of Eutocius, the Ascalonite, who lived 
about A. D. 540, on Archimedes’s mensuration of 
the circle ; and the commentary on Euclid by 
Proclus, who lived un^er the empire of Anastasias. 

The subsequent inundation of ignorance and 
barbarism was unfavoralile to geometry, as well 
as to the other sciences ; and the few who applied 
themselves to this science were calumniated as 
magicians. But, in those times of European dark- 
ness, the Arabians were distinguished as the 
guardians and promoters of science ; and from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century they produced 
many astronomers, geometricians, geographers, 
&c.; from whom the mathematical sciences 
were again received into Spain, Italy and the 
rest of Europe, somewhat before the year 1400. 

Some of tlie earliest waiters, after this period, 
are Leonardus Pisanus, Lucas Pacciolus or de 
Burgo, and others between 1400 and 1500. And 
after this appeared many editions of Euclid, or 
commentaries upon him : thus Orontius Fiinens, 
in 1520, published a comKicntary on the first six 
books; as did James Peletarius in 1550; and 
about the same lime Nicholas Tartaglia published 
a commentary on the whole fifteen books. There 
have been also various other editions, or com- 
mentaries ; hut the completcst edition of all the 
works of Euclid is that of Dr. Gregory, printed 
at Oxford in 1703, in (ireck and Latin. The 
edition of Euclid by Dr. liobert Simpson, of 
(JIasgow, containing tbe first six books, with the 
eleventh and twelfth, is much esteemed for its 
correctness ; and Playfair’s edition of the first six 
hooks, with two additional ones on solids, the 
intersection of planes, and the quadrature of the 
circle, is remarkable for the precision and taste 
which distinguished every thing that came from 
the pen of that accomplished philosopher. 

Besides the difierent editions of Euclid, we 
have several other elementary treatises on geo- 
metry ; the principal of which are those by 
Emerson, Simpson, Legendre and Leslie. AH 
these are w'orks of considerable merit and use- 
fulness. Emerson’s is quite a store-house ol 
properties; Simpson’s is distinguished by an 

elegant tract on geometrical maxima and minima, 
and by a copious collection of geometrical pf'j' 
blems, with their solutions, exceedingly 've 
adapted to improve the dexterity and to form 
the taste of the young student. Leslies wor 
contains the best introduction to 
analysis that is to be met with in the 
language. Legendre's work, which has 
recently translated into English, is, in ' 

spects, exceedingly valuable; but there api ^ 
little reason to expect that it will ^ qiHj 
the English schools, the elements or ' “ i 
which, after all that has been done on 1 1 1 

ject, is, for the purposes of tuition, sti * 
vailed. 
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Among those who have gone beyond Euclid, 
in the application of the elementary principles of 
geometry, may be named Apollonius,* in his 
Conics, Plane Loci, Determinate Section, Tan- 
gencies, &ic.; Archimedes, in his Treatises on 
Pic Sphere and Cylinder, the Dimensions of the 
Circle, of Conoids, Spheroids, Spirals, the 
(Quadrature of tlie Parabola, &c. 

Since the application of algebra to the geo- 
metry of curve-lines, this science has been 
greatly extended, and we may number, among 
those who have contributed to its improvement, 
almost; every name of eminence connected with 
abstract science. The names of Descartes, 
Scliootcn, Leibnitz, Bernouilli, Maclaurin, Cotes, 
and ^Varing, are intimately associated with the 
liismry of this branch of the science. The most 
valuable work, however, on the algebraic geo- 
metry, IS one recently published by Dr. Lardncr, 
of Dublin. 

On the subject of practical geometry, the 
writers may truly be said to be numberless; the 
chief are Beyer, Kepler, llamus, Clavius, Mal- 
let, Tacquet, Ozu nani, Gregory, and llnlton. 

On the whole, the history of geometry may 
be divided into four grand eras, viz. 1st, From 
its invention to its introduction into Greece by 
Tliales ; 2d, From that period to the time of 
buclid; 3d, From Kuclid and Archimedes to 
the application of algebra to the subject by Des- 
cartes; and 4th, From Descartes to Newton and 
to the present lime, a period in which the inven- 
tion of tluxions, and their application to this 
and other branches of science, has cast all pre- 
vious discoveries into shade. 

This science is usually divided into two parts, 
thi'oretical geometry, and practical geometry, 
tho former showing the principles of the science, 
^iid the latter their application. For their ap- 
plication, however, to Mensuration, Tiucono- 
mktry, and Navigation, we shall refer to tlie ar- 
ticles under tliose titles; and give in this article 
their application in the solution of practical pro- 
Wems in pure geometry. 


PART I. 

fUEOURTICAL GEOMETRY; OR GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE. 


Definitions. 


1- A Point is that which has position but not 

^lagnitude. 

A Line is length without breadth or thick- 
the extremities of a line are therefore 


P<'ints. 

3. A Right Line, or Straight Line, is that 
''hichbes evenly between its extreme points. Fig, 
b I’late X. 1 o 


I ^ Superficies is that which has only 
and breadth ; the extremities of a sujver- 
are tlierefore lines, and the intersections 
^^aperticies with one another are also lines, 
two • is that in which any 

thp being taken, the straight line between 

’^^^"'bolly in that superficies, 
din t’ ^ Hectilineal Angle is the in- 
^^^""^ -R'dght lines to one another,which 
bne. in the same straight 


Note. When several angles are formed at the 
same point, as at B fig. 3, each particular angle 
is described by three letters, whereof the middle 
one shows the angular point, and the other two 
the lines that form the angle, thus C B D or D B C 
denotes the angle contained by the line C B and 
D B. 

7. When a straight line standing on another 
straight line makes the adjacent angles cgual to 
one another, each of the angles is called a 
Right Angle, and the straight line which 
stands on the other is called a Perpendicular. 
Fig. 4. 

8. An Obtuse Angle is that which is greater 
than a right angle. Fig. 5. 

9. An* Acute Angle is that which is less than 
a right angle. Fig. 6. 

10. Parallel Straight Lines are such' as 
are in the same plane, and which being produced 
ever so far both ways do not meet. Fig. 7, 

1 1 . A F iGURE is that which is enclosed by one 
or more boundaries, 

12. Rectilineal Figures are those which are 
contained by straight lines. 

1 3. Every plane figure bou ndod by three straight 
lines is called a Triangle, of which the three 
straight lines are called the sides, that side upon 
which the triangle is conceived to stand is called 
the base, and the opposite angular point the ver- 
tex. 

14. An Equilateral Triangle is that which 
has three equal sides. Fig. 8. 

15. An Isoscet.es Triangle is that which has 
only two equal sides. Fig. 0 

^ 16. A Scalene Triangle is that which has 

all its sides unequal. Fig. 11. 

17. A Right-angled Triangle is that which 
has a right angle. Fig. 10. 

18. An Obtuse-angled Triangle is that 
which has an obtuse angle. Fig. 1 1 . 

19. An Acute-angled Triangle isthatwhioh 
has all its angles acute. Fig. 12. 

20. Every plane figure bounded by four 
straight lines is called a Quadrilateral, and 
the right line joining the opposite angles is called 
a Diagonal. 

21. A Parai.lelogram is a quadrilateral of 
which the opposite sides are parallel. Fig. 13. 

22. A Rectangle is a parallelogram which has 
one right angle. Fig. 14. 

23. A Square is a rectangle which has all its 
sides equal. Fig. 15. 

24. A Rhombus is a parallelogram which has 
all its sides equal. Fig. 17. 

25. A Trapezium is a quadrilateral which has 
not its opposite sides parallel. Fig. 18. • 

26. A Trapezoid is a quadrilateral which has 
two of its opposite sides parallel Fig. 19. 

27. Plane figures bounded by more than four 
straight lines are called Polygons. Fig. 16. 

28. A Pentagon is a polygon of fivo sides, a 
Hexagon has six sides, a Heptagon seven, an 
Octal on eight, a Non agon nine, a Dkcagon ten# 
an Un DECAGON eleven, and a Dodecagon twelve 
sides. 

29. ‘A Regular Polygon has all its sides and 
all its angles equal ; if they are not equal, the 
polygon is Irregular. 

30. A Circle is a plane figure bounded by one 

1 2 
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line called the circumference, which is such, that 
all straight lines drawn to it from a certain point 
within it called the centre are equal ; and these 
Straight lines are called the radii of the circle. 
The circumference itself is also often called a cir- 
cle. Fig. 20. 

31. The Diameter of a circle is a straight line 
passing through the* centre, and terminated both 
ways by the circumference. 

32. An Arc of a circle is any part of its cir- 
cumference. Fig. 21. 

33. A Chord is a straight line joining the ex- 
tremities of an arc. Fig. 21. 

34. A Segment is any part of a circle bound- 
ed by an arc and its chord. Fig. 21. 

35. A Semicircle is half the circle, or a seg- 
ment cut off by a diamt*ter. The half circum- 
ference is also sometimes called a semicircle. 
Fig. 20. 

36. A Sector is any part of a circle whicli is 
bounded by an arc and two radii drawn to its 
circumference. Fig. 22. 

37. A Quadrant, or quarter of a circle, is a 
sector having a quarter of a circle for its arc, and 
its two radii perpendicular to each other. A 
quarter of the circumference is also called a quad- 
rant. Fig. 23. 

38. The IIeigiit, or Altitude, of a figure is a 
perpendicular let fall from an angle or its vertex 
to the opposite side or base. F’ig. 24. 

39. In a right-angled triangle the side oppo- 
site the right angle is called the Hypothenuse, 
and the other two sides are culled the Legs, or 
sometimes the base and perpendicular. Fig. 10. 

40. The circumference of every circle is sup- 
posed to be divided into 360 equal parts, called 
Degrees, and eacli degree into sixty Minutes, 
each minute into sixty Seconds, and so on. 
Hence a semicircle contains 180 degrees, and a • 
quadrant ninety degrees. 

41. The Measure OF a Rfxtii ineal Angle 
is an arc of any circle contained between the two 
lines which form that angle, the angidar point 
being the centre, and it is estimated by the num- 
ber of degrees in that arc. Fig. 25. 

42. Identical Fhci’RES are such as have all 
the sides and Jail the angles of the one, respec- 
tively equal to all the sides and all the angles of 
the Other, each U) each, so that if the one figure 
were apjjlied to, or laid upon the other, all the 
sides of the one would exactly fall upon and 
cover all the sides of the other, the two becoming, 
as it were, but one and the same figure. 

43. The Distance of a Point from a Line 
is the straight line drawn from that point per- 
pend ici^lar to, and terminating in that line. 

44. An Angle in a Segment of a Circle is 
that which is contained by two lines drawn from 
any point in the arc of the segment to the extre- 
mities of that arc. Fig. 26. 

45. An Angle on a Segment, or an Arc, is 
that which is contained by two lines drawn from 
any point in the opposite, or supplemental part 
of the circumference, to the extremities of 
the arc, and containing the arc between them. 
Fig. 26. 

46. An Angle at the Circumference is that 
whose angular point is any where in the circum- 
ference ; and an angle at the centre is that whose 
angular point is at the centre. Fig. 26. 
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47. A Tangent to A Circle is a straight line 
that meets the. circle at one point, and every 
where else falls without it. Fig. 27. 

%8. A Secant is a straight line that cuts the 
circle ; lying partly within and partly without it. 
Fig. 27. 

49. A Right-lined Figure is inscribed in a 
circle ; or the circle circumscribes it, when all the 
angular points of the figure are in the circumfe- 
rence of the circle. F'ig. 28. 

50. A Right-lined I'igure circumscribes a 
circle ; or the circle is inscribed in it, when all 
the sides of the figure touch the circumference of 
the circle. Fig. 28. 

51. One Rigiit-ijnf.d Figure is inscribed in 
another ; or the latter circumscribes the former, 
when all tlie angular points of the former are 
placed in the sides of the latter. I’ig. 28. 

52. Similar Figures are those that have all 

the angles of the one equal to all the angles of 
the other, each to each, and the sides about these 
angles proportional. ' 

53. The Perimeter of a Figure is the sum 
of all its sides taken together. 

Note. When the word line occurs, without 
the addition of either straight or curved, a straight 
line is always meant. 

Axioms. 

1. Things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another. 

2. When equals are added to equals, the wholes 
are equal. 

3. When equals are taken from equals, the re- 
mainders are equal. 

4. When equals are added to uncquals, the 
wholes are unequal. 

5. When eqiials are taken from unequ ils, the 
remainders are unequaL 

6. Things which arc like multiples of the 
same thing are equal to one another. 

7. Things which are like parts of the same thing 
are equal. 

8. The whole is equal to all its parts taken to- 
gether. 

9. Things wliich coincide, or fill the same 
space, are identical, or mutually equal in their 
parts. 

10. All right angles are equal to one another. 

11. A line which meets one of two parallel 
lines will if produced meet the other. 

12. If two straight lines intersect each other, 
they cannot both be parallel to the same straight 
line. 

Properties of Straight Lines, and Plane 
Rectilineal Figures. 

Theorem I. — In any two triangles, as APC» 
D E F (fig. 30 p. I), if two sides, as A B, 
in the one, be respectively equal to two sides, 
as D E, D F, in the other, and the angle A, 

eluded by the sides AH, AC, be equal to the 

angle D, included by the sides D E, D F ; then 
the triangles are equal in all respects, and nave 
the angles equal which are opposite the 
sides. , 

For, conceive the point A to be laid on 
point D, and the line A B on the line D ’ 
as these lines are equal, the point B 
the point E. And as A B coincides with U 
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and the angle A is equal to the angle D, the side 
A C will fall on the side D F ; »nd, these sides 
being equal, the point C will fall on the point F; 
and, consequently, the line BC will coin^de 
with the line E F. Hence, the two triangles are 
identical, having all the parts in the one equal to 
the corresponding parts in the other, viz. the 
side B C to the side E F, the angle B to the angle 
E, the angle C to the angle F, and the whole 
triangle A B C to the triangle D E F. 

Tiiforem II. — If two triangles, as ABC, 
I) E F (fig. 30, p. I.), have two angles as B and 
C in the one, respectively equal to two angles, 
as E and F in the other, and the sides BC, and 
E F, adjacent to these angles also equal, the 
triangles are C(iual in all respects, and have 
those sides equal which are opposite the equal 
ajigles. 

For, conceive the point B to be laid on the 
point E, and the line R C on the line E F, then, 
because these lines are equal, the point C 
will fall on the point F. And, as BC coincides 
with E F, and the angle B is equal to tlie angle 
E, the side BA will fall on the side CD; and, 
for a like reason, AC will fall on DF, and the 
points A and D will consequently coincide; the 
triangles are, therefore, identical, having the 
piirts ill one respectively equal to the corres- 
ponding parts in the other. 

Theorem III. — In any isosceles triangle, as 
ABC (fig. 31, p. I), the angles B and C, oppo- 
site the equal sides A B and A C, are equal. 

For, conceive the angle BAG to be bisected 
by the line AD, then, as the two triangles 
ABD, ACD, have AC equal toAB, AE>, 
common, and the angles BAD and D AC equal, 
they are identical (Theorem L), and have there- 
fore the angles B and C equal. 

Cor. 1. The line which bisects the angle 
included between the equal sides of an isosceles 
triangle, bisects the third side also, and is per- 
pendicular to it. 

Cor. 2. An equilateral triangle is also an 
equiangular one. 

Theorem IV. — If a triangle, as ABC (fig. 32, 
p. I.), have two equal angles, as A and B, the 
sides A C and B C, opposite those angles, are 
also equal. 

For, if A C and B C are not equal, suppose 
one of them, as A C, to be longer than the other, 
and conceive AD to be the part of A C which is 
^qual to BC, and join BD. Then, as AD is 
^qual to B C, A B common to both, and the an- 
gles CAB and C B A equal, the triangles ABD 
and AB C arc themselves equal (Tlicorcm 1.), the 
loss equal to the greater which is impossible. 
AC- and B C are, therefore, not unequal, that is, 
they are ecjual. 

Cor. i\n equiangular triangle is also an 
equilateral one. 

fuEOREM V. — If two triangles, as ABC, 

J^F(fig. 33 have the sides AC and 

AB and DE, and BC and EF, respec- 
jvely equal, the triangles are identical, and have 
which are opposite the equal 

For let Uie point A be laid on D, and the line 
- hneDE; then, as thesP lines aro 

i'lWj the points B and E will coincide. Let 
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the point C fall at G, and join F G. Then, as 
D F and D G are equal, the angles D F G and 
D G F are equal (Theorem HI.) ; and in die same 
way may the angles E F G and E G F be shown 
to be ecjual. Hence the angles D F E, and 
D G E, or A C B, are equal ; and, consequently 
(Theorem I.), the triangles ABC, and 1) E F, are 
identical, and have the angles BAC, and EDF, 
equal, and the angles BAC, and EDF, also 
equal. 

Theorem VI. — The angles DBA, DBC (fig. 
34, p. I.), which one straight line, I) B, makes 
with another, A C, on the same side of it, are 
either two right angles, or, together, they are 
equal to two right angles. 

For, if BD is perpendicular to AC, each of 
tlie angles ABD and I) B C is a right angle. If 
BD is not perpendicular to AC’, let B E be per- 
pendicular to A ; then A B I) exceeds flie right 
angle AB E by the right angle E B D, and DBC 
is less than the right angle E B C by the same 
angle E B D ; the angles ABD and DBC are, 
together, equal to two right angles. 

Cor. All the angles that can be made at a 
point, as B, by any number of liner, drawn on 
the same side of a line, as A C’, are, together, 
equal to two right angles ; and, as all the angles 
that can be made at the same point by lines drawn 
on the other side of AC are also together equal 
to two right angles, we may infer that all the 
angles that can be made in the same plane about 
any point, are, together, equal to two right 
angles. 

Theorem VH. — If two straight lines, as AB, 
HE (fig. 35 p. 1.), intersect each other, any two 
vertical or opposite angles, as A C D, B C E, are 
equal. 

For, as A C meets D E, the angles ACD and 
ACE are, together, equal to two right angles 
(Theorem VI.); and, as EC meets AD, the 
angles A C’ E and E C B are also, together, equal 
to two right angles. Hence the sum of the angles 
ACD and A C E is equal to the sum of the 
angles ACE and ECB, and, if the common 
angle AC E be omitted from each sum, the re- 
maining angles, ACD and EC’ B, are equal. 

Theorem VIH. — If any side, as A B (fig. 36, 
p. I.), be produced, as to D, the outward angle 
CBD is greater than either of the in^ward and 
opposite angles A and C. 

For bisect BC in F’, join AE, and produce 
it till E F is equal to A E. and join B F. Then 
as A E is equal to E F, B E to E C, and the 
angles A EC’ and BF^F are also equal (Theorem 
VII.), the triangles A EC and B Fi F are identical 
(Theorem I.), and the angle ERF’ is equal to the 
angle ACE; consequently the whole angle CBD 
is greater than the angle C. 

By producing C R as to C,it maybe shown in 
the same way tliat the angle A B G, which is equal 
to C B D is greater than BAC. 

Theorem IX. — In any triangle, as A B C (fig. 
37, p. I.), if a side A B be greater than another 
side A C, the angle A C B, opposite the greater 
side A B, is greater than the angle ABC, oppo- 
site the less side A C. 

For let AD be the part of AB which is emiab 
to A C, and join C D. Then the angles ACD 
and ADC are equal (Theorem HI.); but the 
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angle A D C is greater than the angle B (Theorem 
VIII.); Aerefore the angle AC I) is also greater 
than B, and consequently the angle A C B is 
much greater than B. 

Theorem X. — In any triangle, as A B C (fig. 
37, p. I.), the greater angle, as C, has the side 
A B opposite to it, greater than the side A C, 
opposite the less angle B. 

For, if A B were equal to A C, the angles B 
and C would be equal (Theorem III.); and, if 
A B were less than A C, the airgle C would be 
less than the angle B, both ot which conclu- 
sions are inconsistent with the hypothesis that 
the angle C is greater than the angle B ; hence 
the side A B must be greater than the side A C. 

Theorem XI. — If two triangles, as ABC, 
DEF(%'3d P- F), have two sides AB, BC, of 
the -one, respectively ctpial to two sides D E, 
E F, of the other, but the angle ABC greater 
than the angle D E F ; then the side A C will be 
greater than the side 1) F. 

Let A R G be the part of the angle ABC which 
is equal to D li F, and let B G be e(|ual to E F or 
E C. Then (Theorem I.) the triangles A B G 
and D E F arc identical, and have the sides A G 
and D F equal. And, as B G and B C are equal, 
the angles BGC and B('G arc equal; hence 
B G C is greater than A C G, and much more is 
AGC greater than AC G ; hence (Theorem X.) 
A C is greater than A G, or than its equal D F. 

Theorem XII. — If two triangles, as ABC, 
DEF (fig. 30, p. L), have two sides A B, BC, 
of the one res[)ectively equal to D E, E F, two 
sides of the other; but the third side AC of the 
one greater tlvan the third side I) F of the other, 
the angle A B C will be greater than the angle 
DEF. 

For, if AB C and DEF wore equal, A C and 
DF would be equal (Theorem 1.), which, by 
hypothesis, they are not; and, if A B(’ were le.ss 
than D E F, A C would be less than 1) F (The- 
orem XL), w^hich it is noL Hence, as ABC is 
neither equal to nor less than D E F, it must be 
greater. 

Theorem Xllf. — In any triangle, as ABC, 
(fig. 39, p. I.), the sum of any two of its sides, 
as A C and C B, is greater than the third side 

AB. 

ProdiKJc A C till C J) is equal to C B, and join 
DB; then (Theorem HI.) the angles D and 
D B C are e<pial, therefore the angle A B I) is 
greater than the angle f), and hence (Theorem 
X.) A D, or the sum of A C and C B, is greater 
ban A B. 

Theorem XIV. — In any triangle, as ABC 
(fig. 39, p. I.), the difference of any two of its 
sides, as AC and A B, is less than the third side 
BC. 

For let A E be the part of A B the greater, 
which is equal to AC the less ; then, as AC and 
C B (Theorem Xf fl.) are together greater tlian 
A E and K B ; if the equal parts, A C and A E, 
be taken from each, EB, the dificrcnce of AC 
and A B, will remain less than C B. 

Theorem XV. — If a line, EF (fig. 40, p. L), 
intersect two parallel lines, A B and C D, the 
alternate angles B F^ F, C F E will be equal to 
each other. 

If they are une(|ual, suppose B EF to be the 
greater, and that 1) E F is the part of it which is 
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equal to C F E. Then, as A B is parallel to C D, 
E D is not parallel to C D, it will, therefore, meet 
it in some point, as 1); and in the triangle, F^F I ), 
the outward angle E F C, is greater than the angle 
1) E F (Theorem VIIL), which was supposed 
equal to it, which is impossible. The angles 
C F E, and B E V, are therefore equal. 

Theorem XVI. — If the alternate angles B E F 
and C i' E (fig. 40, p. 1.) are equal, A B and C D 
are parallel. 

For, if A B is not parallel to C D, let E I) 
drawn from E be parallel to it. Tlien the angle 
C F E equal to the alternate angle F 1'^ I) 
(Theorem XV^.), and also by hypothesis equal to 
the F E B, the angles F E I) and F E B must be 
equal, which is impossible. Hence no line drawn 
through, except E B, can be parallel to C D. 

Theorem XVIL— If AB, C D (fig. 40, p. I.), 
two parallel lines, be cut by another line E F, 
any outward angle, as A E G, is equal to the in- 
ward and opposite one C F lil on the same side of 
F. 1 1, and any two inward angles, as A E F and 
E F C, are together equal to two right angles. 

For the angle B E F being equal to the angle 
AEG (Theorem VIL), and also equal to the 
angle C F E (Theorem XV^), the angles A EG 
and C F E are equal. And as the angles A E F 
and B E F, together, are equal to two riglit angles 
(Theorem VI.), and the angle B E F is equal to 
the angle C F E, the angles A E F .and C F E 
are together ecjuul to two right angles. 

Theorem XVIIT. — If two lines, as A B, EF 
(fig. 41 p. 1), be each parallel to another line as 
C D, A B and E F are parallel to each other. 

Let the lines be cut by the line GUI KE; 
then as the angle H I C is equal to BH I (Theo- 
rem XV.), and also equat to I R E (Theorem 
XVIL), the angles Bill and IKE are equal, 
and consequently (Thetjrem XVI.) the lines A B 
and EF are parallel. 

Theorem XIX. — If any side, as AB (fig. 42, 
p. L) of a triangle A BC be produced, the out- 
ward angle C B 1), is equal to both the inward 
and opposite angles A and C. 

Let B F' be a line parallel to AC: then 
(Theorem XV.) the angles A C B and C B E arc 
equal; and (Theorem XVIL) the angles CAB 
and E B D are equal ; hence the angle C B D is 
equal to the sum of the angles A and C. 

Cor. 1 . As tlie angles C B D and C B A are 
together equal to two right angles (Theorem VI ) 
and tlie angle C B D is equal to the sum of the 
angles A and C, the three interior angles of any 
triangle are equal to two right angles. 

Cor. 2. Either of the angles C or A is the dif- 
ference between the other and the outward angh- 
C H E. 

Theorem XX.— All the interior angles of any 
rectilineal figure, A B C D E (fig. 43, p. I \ 
together equal to twice as many right angles as 
the figure has sides wanting four right angles. 

For from any point, as F, within the figure, c 
lines be drawn to its angular points, 
figure into as many triangles as it has sides ; ^ 
the interior angles of each triangle being equ^ 
two right angles, tlie interior angles o ‘ 
the triangles (which are the interior 
of the figure, and the angles about the p< j 
F, or the interior angles of the 
four right angles), are equal to twice 
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many right angles as the figure has sides. Hence 
the interior angles of the figure are equal to 
twice as many right angles as the figure has sides 
wanting four right angles. 

Cor. 1 . All the interior angles of a quadrilate- 
ral figure are together equal to four right angles. 

Cor. 2. If the sides of the figure be produced 
the sum of the outward angles will be four right 
angles. — For, each interior with its corresponding 
exterior angle being equal to two right angles 
(Theorem VI.), all the interior and exterior an- 
gles will be equal to twice as many- right angles 
as the figure has sides, or equal to the interior 
angles and four right angles ; therefore die exte- 
rior angles are equal to four right angles. 

Theorem XXI. — In any parallelogram, as A 
BCD (fig. 44, p. I.), the opposite sides are equal 
to each other, and so are also the opposite an- 
gles, and the diagonal B I) divides it into two 
equal triangles. 

For A B and C D being parallel, and A D and 
C B also parallel, the angle A B D is equal to 
the angle C D B and the angle A D B to the 
angle C B D (Theorem XV.) ; and, as D Bis com- 
mon to both triangles, the triangles are (Theorem 
II.) identical, having A B equal to C D, A D to 
B C, and the angle A to the angle C, and as the 
two parts of the angle ADC are e(pial to the 
two parts of the angle A B C, the angles A D C 
and A B C are also equal. 

Cor. If a parallelogram have one right angle, 
all its angles are right angles, and conse- 
quently all the angles of a rectangle are right 
angles. 

• Theorem XXII. — Any quadrilateral, as A B C 
1) (fig. 44, p. I.), whose opposite sides are respec- 
tively equal is a parallelogram. 

Tor, D B being joined, the triangles A B D and 
C I) B are (Theorem V.) identical, having the 
angles C D B and A B D equal, and the angles 
A D B and C B D equal. Hence (Theorem XVI.) 
A Band CD are parallel, and AD and BC are 
parallel ; and consequently (Def. XXI.) the 
figure A B C D is a parallelogram. 

Cor. Hence a square is a parallelogram. 

Theorem XXIII. — ^The lines A C and B D 
(fig. 44, p. I.) .which join the corresponding ex- 
tremities of equal and parallel lines, as A B and 
CD, are themselves equal and parallel. 

For, BC Ibeing joinci^ the angles A B C and 
are equal (Theorem XV.) and conse- 
q'lently (Theorem I.) the triangles ABC and 

C B are identical, and have A C equal to B D, 
^nd the angles AC B and DBC equal, whep 
■^Cand BD are parallel (Theorem XVI.). 

Theorem XXIV. — If two parallelograms, as 
ABCD, ABEF(fig. 45, p. I.), be on the same 
l^ase A B, and between the same parallels A H, 
oth ^ parallelograms are equal to each 

(Theorem XXL) F E and DC are each 
^Tial to A B, they are tlierefore equal to each 
w’U u E D be added to each, F D and E C 

1 1 be equal ; and as A F is equal to B E, and 

^ B C, the triangles A D F, and BCE, are 
i V). If therefore each of these 

be taken from the whole figure 
* remainders, or the parallelograms 
and ABCD are equal. 
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Cor. If the diagonals A E and D B he drawn, 
the triangles A E B and A D B, halves of equal 
parallelograms, are equal. 

Theorem XXV. — Parallelograms, as A B C D, 
E F G H (fig. 46, p. I.), on equal ha.ses A B and 
E F, and between the same parallels A F and 
DG, are equal to each other. For HG being 
equal and parallel to EF (Theorem XXI.) is 
eqoal and parallel to AB, hence (Theorem 
XXIII.) AH is equal and parallel to BG, there- 
fore A II G B is a parallelogram ; and each of 
the parallelograms A C and E G being equal to 
the parallelogram AG, they are equal to each 
other. 

Cor. 1 . If B D and E G be joined, the trian- 
gles A B D and E F G, the halves of the equal 
parallelograms A C and E G are equal. 

Cor. 2. If a parallelogram and a triangle boon 
the same or on equal bases, and between the 
same parallels, the parallelogram will be double 
the triangle. 

Theorem XXVI. — Equal triangles, as A B C, 
AD B (fig. 47, p. I.) on the same base AB, are 
between the same parallels. 

For if D C is not parallel to A B, let D E 
meeting AC in E be parallel to A B, and join 
BE. Then the triangles ABD and AB E are 
equal (Cor. Theorem XXIV.); and the triangles A 
B D and ABC are e-|ual, by hypothesis ; hence 
the triangles ABC and AB E are equal, the less 
to the greater, which is^ impossible. No line 
therefore, drawn through D, except DC, can be 
parallel to A B, and D C and A B are therefore 
parallel. 

Theorem XXVII. — If A B (fig. 48, p. I.) 
be a line, and BC another divided into any 
number of parts, as BD, DE, EC, the rect- 
angle contained by A B and B C is equal to the 
rectangles contained by A B and B D, A B and 
DE, and A Band EC. 

For let AC be the rectangle contained by 
A B an(^ B C, and let D F and E G be drawn 
parallel to AB ; then the rectangle AC is the 
sum of the rectangles AD, FE, and EC. Now 
A D is contained by A B and B D, F E by F D 
and D E, and G C by G E and E C ; and, as D E 
and EG are each equal to AB, their rectangles 
are equal to rectangles contained by A B and 
BD, AB and DE, and AB and EC. 

Cor. 1. If A B be equal to BD, AD will be 
a square on B D, a^d D H will be a rectangle 
under B D and D C ; therefore the rectangle 
under a line, and a part of itself, is equal to the 
square of that part, and the rectangle of the two 
parts. 

Cor. 2. If B A be equal to B C, B H will be 
a square on B C ; hence the rectangles under a 
line, and the several parts of itself, are equal to 
the square of that line. 

Theorem XXVIII. — ^The square of the sum 
of two lines, as AF and FB (fig. 49, p. I.), is 
equal to the square of each line, and twice the 
rectangle contained by these lines. 

Let A C be the square on A B, and F I the 
square on F B, and produce F G and I G till 
they meet D C and A D in E and H ; then H I 
and E F are equal, being equal to A B and B C, 
sides of the same square ; if from these equals, 
the equal parts G I and F G be taken, the re- 
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mainiDg parts G£ und G li will be equal. But 
H G is equal to D E, and G E to H L), and the 
angle D^^ing a right angle, U E is a square on 
H G, or it is equal to the square of A B. But 
the parallelograms AC and G C arc rectangles, 
each equal to the rectangle contained by A E 
and F B ; for F G and G 1 are each equal to 
F B, and I C is equal to A F. Hence the square 
of A B, or the square of the sum of A F and 
F* B, is. to the squares of A F and F B, and 
twice the rectangle of A F and F B. 

Cor. The square of any line is four times the 
S'^uare of half that line. 

Theorem XXIX.— The square of AC, the 
difference of two lines AB und B(J (fig. 50, 
p. I.), is equal to the sum of the squares of those 
lines, all but twice the rectangle contained by 
them. 

For let A D be the square on the difference 
AC, A F the square on the greater A B, and 
C I the square on the less B C ; and produce 
E D to meet F C in II. Then G II and 11 K 
are the excess of the two squares A F ana Cl 
above the square AD. Now as A B is equal 
to A G, and A C to A E, F G is equal to B C ; 
and, AB being equal to G F, G H is equal to a 
rectangle under A B and B C. Again, as AC 
is equal to C D, and C B to C K, A B is equal 
to I) K ; and, C B being equal to K I, il K is 
equal to a rectangle under A B and B C ; hence 
the square of the difference of A B and B C is 
equal to the square of each of those lines, di- 
minished by twice their rectangle. 

Theorem XXX. — The difference of the 
squares of any two unequal lines, as AB, AC 
(fig. 51, p. I.), is equal to a rectangle under their 
sum and difference. 

For let A D be the square on A B, and A F 
the square on A C ; produce B D till B K is 
equal to A C ; draw I K parallel to A B, and 
produce F C till it meet I K, and E D in I and 
II. Then the rectangles F^F und CD together 
form the difference of the two sejuares A D and 
AF. But the rectangles E F and B I are equal ; 
forGF and BK are each equal to AC, and 
G E is equal to B C, as they are each equal to 
the difference of A B and A C, or of their equals 
A£ and AG.# The rectangles EF and CD 
are tlierefore together equal to the rectangles B I 


(Theorem XXL), they are equal and parallel to 
each other (Theorem XXIII.), therefore AC 
and L M are also equal and parallel, and hence 
AM is a parallelogram. 

Now (Theorem XXIV.) the parallelograms 
A G and A H are equal,, for they are on the 
same base A B, and .between the same parallels 
A B and C II. But the parallelogram A H is 
equal to the parallelogram A N, for they are on 
the same base A L, and between the same [)a- 
rallels A L and K II; hence the parallelograms 
AG and AN, being each equal to All, are 
equal to each other. Similarly tlie parallelo- 
grams C F^ and C N may he shown to be equal; 
and consequently the two parallelograms AG 
and C E are e<iual to the whole parallelogram 
AM. 

Cor. If the parallelograms A O and C F2 be 
squares, and the angle A B C a right angle, 
then the parallelogram A M will also be a square, 
and equal to the two squares A G and C E. 

Theorem XXXII — In any triangle as ABC 
(fig. 53, p. 11.), obtuse angled at A, if a perpen- 
dicular C D be drawn from C on tlie base pro- 
duced, then B zi B A» -E A + 2 B A D. 

For (Theorem XXXI., Cor.) BC^ziB lF 
-f- DC^ but (Theorem XXVIII.) BD-^~ BA^ 
-f A 1)=* -f 2 B A -AD; tliercfore B C’ = B 
-f A ir^ d- D ( -f 2 B A • A J ). But (Theorem 
XXXI. Cor.) A D' -F D C7 =z A C^ heiK! 

B C* rz B A** + A C- -f 2 B A • A D. 

Theorem XXXI M. — In any triangle, as 
A B C (fig. 54, p. i I.), if CD be a pcrpcmlicu- 
lar, drawn from C cm the opposite side A 11, 
then B C=iz B A2 d- A — 2 B A • A I). 

For (Theorem XXXI. Cor.), AC^ zi A !)'■* -f 
D C\ and (Theorem XXVHI.) A B^ n A IF d 
D IF d- ‘-2 D • A I) ; hence A IF -f A CFz: 

B D2 d- D CF d- 2 A G' d- 2 B i) A 1). But 
(Theorem XXXI. Cor.) B IF -f DC^zilF ^ 
and (Theorem XXV'll. (Air. 1,) 2 A D- d“ 2 B I), 
ADZI2BA-AD; therefore A IF -f A C' - 
B C* -f 2 B A ' AD, or BC» zi A B* d- A 
2 B A • A D. 

Theorem XXXIV^ — In any triangle as AB(' 
(figs. 53 & 54, p. II.) the rectangle under the 
sum and difference of two sides, as BC and 
AC is equal to the recUnigle of the segments, 

A D and B D, of the third side, made by a per- 


and C D, or to the whole rectangle D I, which 
is therefore equal to the difi^rence of the squares 
A D and A F. But D I is a rectangle contained 
under D K the sum, and B C the difference of 
A B and A C ; hence live dift’erence of the squares 
of A B and A C is equal to the rectangle under 
their sum and difference. 

Theorem XXXI. — If two parallelograms 
AG, C E (fig. 52, p. II.), be described on AB, 
B C, two sides of a triangle A B C, and the 
outward sides F G, D E ; if the parallelograms 
bo produced till they meet in II; and if HB 
be joined, and produced to meet the base AC 
in K ; and A L, C M be drawn parallel to II K, 
meeting F II and H D in I. and M ; then, if 
L M be joined, A M will be a parallelogram, 
and equal to the parallelogra.ns A G and C E. 

For, as A H and II C are parallelograms, AL 
and CM are, each equal and parallel to BII 


pendicular from the angle C. 

For BC’ = BD’ + 1) C*, and A C’=:A1F 
+ DC’, (Theorem XXXI. Cor.); lienee BC" 
- A C’ (B D’ + I) C’) — (A D’ + D C’j = 
B D’— A n». But (Theo rem X XX ), B C’- 
A C» = B C + A C • li e — and B D’- 
Al)’= B 1) + A 1 ) • B 1 ) — AO; 
IKT+'XC ■ IRT— A C = B D -pTl) • 


lEM XXXV.— If die base AB of a in- 
ABC (fit?. 55 , p. IL), be bisected in 
AC’ + BC»=2AD’+2IHA 
>t C R be a iierpcnUicular from b » 
Ml (Theorem XXX II.) AC* — V,!|it\ 
VD • DE; and (Theorem 

BD’ + DC* - 2 BD - DR 
2 AD • D E; hence A C + ^ 

F + 2 D C'^. 
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Properpies op Circles, Theorem XL.— If A B (fig. 60, p. IL) be a 

Theorem XXXVI. — If any point D (fig. 56, tangent to a circle, and AC a chord drawn from 
p. II.), be taken in A C B, the diameter of a the point of contact A, the angle D AG is equal 
circle D B, that part of the diameter which to any angle in the alternate segment ADC. 
passes through the centre, C, is greater than any For from C draw the chord D C parallel to 
other line, as D E, that can be drawn from D A B, and join A D. Then, as the arcs A C 
to the circumference of the circle ; and D E is and AD are equal (Theorem XXXIX. Cor.), the 
greater than any other line D F drawn from D angles A C D and ADC are equal (Theorem 
to the circumference ; but at a greater distance XXXVII. Cor. 2). But (Theorem XV.) the 
from D B. angles A C D and BAG are equal ; therefore 

For, join C E and C F, then as C F is equal to the antrles BAG and A C D arc equal ; and, as 
C B, 1) C and C E together are equal to D B ; A D C is equal to any angle in the same seg- 
and, as the sum of D C and C E is greater than ment, B A C is also equal to any angle in that 
D E (Theorem XIII.), D B is greater than D E. segment. 

Again as D C and C E are respectively equal to Theorem XLI. — ^The angle E AC (fig. 61, 
DC and C F, but the angle D C E is greater p. II.), formed by two lines cutting a circle, is 
than the angle DCF, D E (Theorem XI.) is measured by half the sum or half the difference 
greater than D F. of the intercepted arcs E C and B D, according 

Theorem XXXVII. — An angle AC B (fig. 57, as the point A is within or without the circle, 
p. II.) at the centre of a circle is double the For join E B ; then when A is within the circle, 
angle A D B at the circumference, when they the angle E A C is the sum of the angles C B E 
both stand on the same arc A B. and DEB; but when A is without the circle, the 

For join D C, and produce it as to E ; then angle E A C is the difference of the angles C B E 
(Theorem XIX.) the angle ACJ^is equal to the and DEB (Theorem XIX. Cors. 1 and 2). But 
sum of the angles CAD, and CD A; but, as (Theorem XXXI. Cor. 1) CBE is iricasured 
C A is equal to C D, the angles CAD and C DA by half E C, and the angle D E B by half B D ; 
are equal; the angle AC E is therefore double hence the truth of the proposition is manifest, 
the angle A DC. For a like reason the angle Theorem XLII. — If A B (fig. 62, p. II. ), any 
R C E is double the angle B D C, consequently chord of a circle, be bisected by a line C D drawn 
the angle A C B is double the angle A D B. to the centre, C D will be peri)endicular to A B ; 

Cor, 1. As the angle A C B, at the centre, is or if C D, drawn from the centre, be perpen- 
ineasured by the arc A B on which it stands, the dicular to A B, A B will be bisected in D. 
angle A D B at the circumference is measured Draw the radii C A, C B, then A B is bisected 
by half the arc A B, on which it stands. in D, the triangles A C D and BCD will be 

Cor. 2. All angles in the same segment of identical (Theorem V.), and liave the angles 
circle, or standing on the same arc, are equal to ADC and B D C, opposite to the equal sides AC 
each other. and B C, equal to each other, and C D is there- 

Cor. 3. The angle in a semicircle is a right fore perpendicular to A B. Or again, if C I) is 
angle; for, when A (J and Cni become one Straight perpendicular to A B, the angles CDA and 
inic, the angle A (' B becomes equal to two C 1) B will be e-qual, and, because of the equal 
right angles, and the angle A D B, which is in that sides A C and C B, the angles CAD and CUD 
case an angle in a semic'ircle, is a right angle. will be equal (Theorem III) ; hence the angles 
Tur.oRi M XXXVIII. — The sum of any two A C D and B C D will also be equal, and as C D 
opposite angles B A D, B C I), of a quadrilateral is common to both triangles, the, side A D will 
inscribed in a circle, is two right angles (fig. 50, be equal to the side B D (Theorem II.), or 
P- ^L) AB is bisected in D. 

For the three angles of the triangle ADR are Cor. The angles A C D and BCD are equal, 
together >equal to two right angles (Theorem therefore the arcs A E and B E are equal. 

^^IX. (Jor. 1). Jlut (Theorem XXXVJI. Cor. Theorem XLTII. — If on A B, CD (fig. 63, 
2), the angle A D B is equal to the angle A C B, p. II.), two chords in a circle, the perpendiculars 
^ 0(1 the angle A B 1) to the angle A C D, hence E G and G F be drawn ; then if the perpendiculars 
tlic angles BAD and B D C are together equal are equal, the chords are equal ; and if the chords 
to two right angles. * are equal, the perpendiculars are equal. 

Cor. If A ll be produced, as to E, then For join A G and GC, then (Theorem XLII.) 
ifbeorem VI.) the angles DAB and DA E, to- the chords A B and C P are bisected in E and 
Rollier, make two right angles ; hence the angle F, if therefore A B is equal toC D, A is equal 
is equal to the inward and opposite one to C F. But (Theorem XXXI. Cor.) AG* n: 

D. A E,* -f E G^ ; and G C* (or A C^) zz C F* -f 

Thiohem XXXIX.— In any circle as A BCD GF*. Hence AE* -h EG*= C F* -f G F* ; 
V 59, p. IT.) parallel Chords as A B, C D, in- and if from these equals the equal squares A E* 

ercept equal ones, A C and B D. and C F* be taken, we Iiave E G* zz G F^ or 

lor, B C being joined, the angles ABC and EG zz GF. In the same way it may be shown 
m ^ equal (Theorem XV.), and hence that, when E G zz C F, A E zz C F, and conse- 
Ubeorem XXXVII. Cor. 1) half tlie arc A C is quently A B = C D. . 

TialtohalfthearcBD, orthewhole arcAC, Theorem XLIV.— A perpendicular as BC 
° tbe arc B D. . (fig. 64, p. IL), at ilie extremity B of the radius 

it A be concaved to move parallel to of a circle, is a tangent to the circle. 

coincide with the tangent E G F, then For from the centre A draw AC to any point 
Cl and G D intercepted by a tangent and C in the line BC; then as ABC i.s a right 

parallel to it will appear to be equal. angle, A C B is less than a right angle ; hence 
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(Theorem A C is greater than A B, or the 
point C is without the circle. In the same way 
it may b%shown that B C meets the circle in the 
point B only, and it is therefore a tangent to the 
circle. 

Of PiiOPORTioN. 

Proportion is the numerical relation which 
one quantity bears to another. (Quantities be- 
tw’een which proportion can exist must be of 
the same kind, as a line and a line, a surface and 
a surface, a solid and a solid, an angle and an 
angle. 

A greater quantity is said to be a multiple of 
a less, when it contains the less a certain number 
of times without any remainder ; and quantities 
so related are said to have tlie same relation to 
each other that unity Jias to the number which 
indicates how often tne less is contained in the 
greater. 

If a quantity, as A (fig. 66, p. II.), be con- 
tained exactly a certain number of times in 
another quantity B, the quantity A is said to 
measure the quantity B; and, if the same quan- 
tity A be contained exactly a certain number of 
times in anotlier quantity C, A is also said to be 
a measure of (v ; and it is called a common 
measure of the quantities B and C. The quan- 
tities B and C will evidently bear the same re- 
lation to each other, that the numbers do which 
represent the multiple that each quantity is of 
the common measure A. 

Again, if a quantity, D, be contained as often 
in another quantity, E, as A is contained in B, 
and as often in another quantity F, as A is con- 
tained in C, then the proportion that E has to F 
will be the same that B has to C, and the quan- 
tities B, C, E, and F, are said to be proportional 
quantities, a relation which is commonly e.\- 
pressed thus B ; C ; * E ; F. 

Theorem XLV. — Any two quantities as AB, 

C D (fig. 67, p. IJ.), have the -same proportion 
that their like multiples have. 

lx*t A B be to C D as any number (say .3) to 
any other number (say 4); or let A B contain three 
such equal parts as those of which C D contains 
4; and let E/, /g, ^ E, be any like multiples 
Ac, « 6, and b B; and Gh, h i, ik, and k H, the 
same multiples of Cr, c d, d and cD; then 
E F is the same multiple of A B that G H is of 
C D ; and the same that each part of the one is 
of the corresponding part of the other. And, 
as the parts of A B and C D are equal, the like 
multiples of those parts which constitute the 
mrts of EF and GlI are also equal. Hence 
E F is to G H as 3 is to 4, the same proportion 
that A B has to C I). In tlie same vvay may the 
property he proved, whatever numerical relation 
A B may have to C D. 

Cor. Quantities of the same kind are to each 
other as their like parts. 

Theorem XLVI. — In any four quantities A B, 
BC, D E, and F' F (fig. 68, p. II.) of the same 
kind, if A B ; B C I ; D E ; E F, then also al- 
ternately A B : 1) : : BC : F1 F\ if a B con- 

tain any number of such equal parts A a (say 4), • 
as those of which BC contains any other number 
(say 3), B 6, then D FI alro will contain four 
such equal parts D d as those of which E F con- 
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tains three, Ec. Then (Theorem XLV. Cor.) 
AB will be to D E as A a to Dd, and BC to 
FI F as B 6 to E e ; or as A a to t) d; hence 

AB: DE:: BC : ef. 

Cor. If AB: BC :: DE: EF;then BC : 
AB: ; FE ; ED. 

Theorem XLVII.-^Iri any four quantities 
A B, BC, D E, and E F (fig. 68, p. 11.), of the 
same kind, if A B : B C : : D FL : Fi F ; then 
A B : A B ± B C : : DE : D E ± E F. - 
For let A : B C, or D E : E 1" : : m : n; then 
A B : A B ± B C, or D E : D E ± E E : tn : 
m n. In the same way it may be shown that 

A B ± B C : A B qi B C : : D E ± E E : D E 
q: E E. 

Theorem XLVIII. — ^Triangles, as ABC, 
D El' (fig.-69, p. II.), between the sarne paral- 
lels A F., C F', or that have equal altitudes, are 
to each other as their bases, A B and 1) E. 

F'or let A B be to D E as any number, (3, for 
example), to any other number, (as 4) ; that is, let 
A B contain tliree such equal parts, A a, a (>, 

6 B, as those of which D E contains four, Dc, 
ccy € fE ; an<] join C C I'c, F'c, and F/. 

Tlien the triangles C A a, C d (' h B, E J) r, 
E cc, &c., arc all (Tlieorein XX\’. Cur. l)e([ual; 
therefore the triangle ABC contains three sudi 
equal parts as those of which the triangle D J-: F 
contains four. Hence the triangle A B (J is to the 
triangle D EF as the base A is to the base 1) 1'. 

Cor. Parallelograms and rectangles between 
the same parallels, or that have equal altitudes, 
are to eacn otlier as their bases ; for the parallelo- 
grams arc doubles of their respective triangles. 

Theorem XLIX. — If two triangles, as A B (’, 
DEI' (fig. 70, p. II.), stand on equal bases, 

A B, D E, the triangles are to each other as their 
altitudes C H, F 1. 

Let B P be perpendicular to A B and equal 
to C II ; in B P take B (Q equal to F' J, and join 
A P, A (Q, and C P. Then the triangle A P B is 
equal to the triangle A'B C, and the triangh; 
AB(Q to the Uiangle D F E. But A B F •• 

A B IQ : : B P : B (Q (Theorem XLViH.), there- 
fore A B C : D E F : : II C : F 1. 

Cor. Parallelograms and reciangles on equiil 
bases are to each other as their altitudes. 

Theorem L. — If four lines, as A, B, C, 1) (fig- 
71, p. II.), be proportional, the rectangle \inder 
the extremes A and D will be ecjual to the 
rectangle under the means B and C. 

For A ' D ; B • I) ; : A : B (Theorem XldX. 
Cor.), and B • C :*B • D : : C : D ; consequently 
as A; B C : D, A * I) : BD : : BC:Bl); 
and therefore A * D and B • C are c(|iial 1)6- 
cause they bear the same proportion to B J). 

Cor. If the means are equal, the rectangle 
of the extremes will be equal to the square of tlie 
mean. ^ 

Theorem LI. — If of four lines, as A, B, C, 

(fig. 71, p. II.), the rectangle A * D of 
them, he equal to the rectangle B ’ C of ( 'I 

other two, then the sides of those rectangles 
be inversely proportional ; viz. A - B : t C . > 

or B : A : : D : C, or A : C : : B : D, 

For as A ■ D n B • C, A D : B D : : ; 

B D ; but (Theorem XLQC. Cor.) A • D : B D - 
A ; B, and BC : B D : : C : D ; hence A • 

: : C : D. 
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Theorem LI I. — If a line, as B E (fi^. 72, p. 
11.), drawn parallel to C D, one of the sides 
of a triangle A CD, it divides the other two 
sides, AC and AD, in the same proportion, or 
so that A B : B C : : A E : E D. 

For let C E and B D be joined, then the tri- 
ati'de B C E and B D ¥j are eijual (Theorem 
XXIV. Cor.), and therefore the triangle A B 1’^ 
hears the same proportion to B C E that it does 
to BDE. But (Theorem XT A III.) ABE: 
TJ C li : : A B : B C ; and A B h' : B 1) E : : A ¥ 
• ED; hence A B : BC:: AE: ED. 

Cor. A B : A B 4- B C, or A C : : A E : A ¥ 
4. ED or AD (Theorem XLVIIL); or alter- 
nately AB ; AE :: AC:AD; and the tri- 
angles A B E, A C D, being equiangular or 
similar, we may hence mfer that similar triangles 
have the sides about their like angles in the same 
proportion, the homologous sides being opposite 
to tlic equal angles. 

Theorem J411. — If two triangles as ABC, 
D EE (lig. 74, p. II.), have one angle, as A, in 
the one, equal to an angle, as E, in the other, 
then if A 13 : B C" : : D E : E F, the triangles arc 
similar. 

For, if they are not, make the angle E, D G 
equal to the angle BAG, th.en the angle A G B 
is also equal to the angle D G I4 and the tri- 
angles A B C and D E G are consequently simi- 
lar. Hence A B : BC : : D E : KG (Theorem 
LI. (’or.) ; but A B : B C : : D E : EF; there- 


the rectangle, BA* AD, the segirients of tlie 
other. 

For join C, B, and D, E, then (Theorem 
XXXVII., Cor. 2), the angles BCE, BDE, 
standing on the same arc B E, are equal, and 
the angles CBA and DEiA are ecpial for 
a like reason, and the vertical angles BAG 
and DAE being equal, the triangles ABC and 
A E D are similar, and consequently (Theorem 
LIL, Cor.), A D : A E : : AC : AB; therefore 
(Theorem L.), AD-ABizAE - AC. 

In like manner, if, as in fig. 77, the chords 
C F) and> B D meet when produced without tlie 
circle, the rectangles A C * A E and A B * A D 
are equal. For the angles ABC and A E D 
are equal, as are also the angles ACB and 
ADE (TheA)rem XXXVIIL, Cor.); and, the 
angle A being common to botli the triangles 
ABC and A K. D, those triangles are similar, 
and therefore (Theorem LIL, Cor.), AC : A B 
: : A D : A K ; whence (Theorem L.) A D * 
A B = A E • A C. 

Cor. If A B (fig. 77, p. II.) revolve round A 
till the points B and D meet, tlien tlie rectangle 
A C • A will be equal to the s([uare of the tan- 
gent drawn from A ; and hence all tangents 
drawn to the same circle from the same point are 
equal. 

Theorem LVII. — If in a triangle as AC B 
(fig. 78, p. 11.) the rertical angle be bisected, as 
byCD, then AC-C = AE EB -f EC.* 


fore h F and E G are equal, which is impossible. 
The triangle ABC and DEE are therefore 
similar. 

Theorem LTV. — If C D (fig. 73, p. II.), be a ' 
perpendicular from C, the right angle of a right- 
angled triangle A B C, on the hypothenuso A B ; 
then AD : A C : : A C ? A 13 ; B D : B C : : 
BC : AB, and A 1) : D C : : D C : D B. 

For the triangles ABC, ADC, having the 
common angle A, and the right angles ADC, 
and ACB, right angles, are similar ; and fora like 
reason ACB, and D C B, are similar, as also 
are ADC and D C R. lienee (Theorem U. 
Cor.) A B : AC : : AC : AD, A B : B C : : 
^^C:BD and AD: DC :: 1) C : 1) B. 

Cor. 1. A 13, AD zz A C^ A B • BDzzBC* 

and AD • DB ~ DC*. 

Cor. 2. AB AD4-AB • BDzzAC« 4- 
BCL But (Theorem XXV4L Cor. 2), AB* 
4- A B • B D zz A B^ ; hence A B^zz A C** 
+ another demonstration of the important 
property deduced at Theorem XXXI. Cor. 
Iheorkm LV. — 'If an angle C, of a triangle 
BC ffig. 75 p, bisected by C D, meet- 

the base in D,then A C : C B ! : A 1) ; D B. 
Lot B E, parallel to C I), meet A C produced 
the angles DCB and CBE are 
z?'?? (^^^Gorem XV.), and the angles A C D and 
Af' o equal (Tlieorem XVIL); hence, as 
13 and 1) C B are equal, C B E and C E B 
; "^Dal, and therefore a'heorein IV,), C R is 
^ (Theorem LIL, Cor.), AC : 

I)B‘ AC ; C B : ; A I) : 

iwlrsm rf two chords, C E and DB, 
cle other in any point A, within a cir- 

CA AF P- “•). the rectangle 

ot the segments of the one, is equal to 


For let C E produced meet the circumscribing 
circle in D, and join D 13, then, as the angles A C 
E and 1) C B are ecjual, and the angles CAE and 
C D B are etjual (Theorem XXXVII. , Cor. 2), 
the angles A EC and DBC are equal ; whence 
tlie triangles A C E and D C 13 are similar, and 
consequently (Theorem LIL, Cor.) AC ; C E ; : 
D C : C B ; whence (Theorem L.) A C * C B = 
C E * C D. But (Theorem XXVL Cor.), C E * 
C I) z: C VJ 4- C E * K D ; and (Theorem I AI.) 
C E> E D zz A EL E B ; therefore A C * C B zz 
AE EB-f-RC.* 

Theorem LVTII. — If A BCD (fig. 79, p. 
11.) be a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, the 
rectangle AC • B D is equal to tlie sum of the 
two rectangles A D • B C and A 13 * C D. 

ETom C draw C E), making the angle D C E equal 
to the angle ACB; then, as the angles C D E), 
CAB, are equal (Theorem XXXVIL, Cor. 2), 
the remaining angles D E^ C and A BC are equal, 
and the triangles A B C and D I". C are similar •, 
therefore A B : A C ; ; I) E : D C (Theorem 
LII. Cor.) ; whence (Theorem L.) A B * D C zz 
AD*DE. Again, if from the equal angles 
D C E and A C B, the common angle AC E' be 
taken, the remaining angles DC A and E)CB 
will be equal; and, as the angles DAC and 
E BC are equal (Theorem XXXVIL, Cor, 3.), 
the remaining angles ADC and BEC are 
equal ; whence the triangles ADC and B E C 
are similar ; and therefore A D : A C ; t B E : 
BC ; or A D * B C zz A C • E B. Hence A B ■ 
DC 4- A D * H C zz AC • D E 4- AC * E B, or 
ZZ AC * B D (Theorem XX\TL). 

Theorem LIX.— If ABCDE (fig. 80, p. 
11.) be an equilateral polygon inscribed in a 
circle whose centre is M, and F G II 1 K an equi- 
lateral polygon of the same number of sides in- 
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scribed in a circle • whose centre is L, the cir- 
cumference of the polygon ABODE is to the 
circumference of the polygon E G H I K as the 
radius A M to the raaius F L. 

For join M and L to the angles of the poly- 
gons, then the triangles AM B, BMC,&c., being 
mutually identical, and the triangles F LG, 
G Lll, See., being also mutually identical (The- 
orem \^.), the angles A M B, F L G, are equal, 
being like parts of four right angles; and there- 
fore, as the triangles are isosceles, they are simi- 
lar. Hence A M : F L : : A B : F 0 (Theorem 
LIT., Cor.); or ;; perimeter ABODE A: 
perimeter FGIII KF (Theorem XLV.), since 
the perimeters are like multiples of AB and FC. 

Cor. If we conceive the sides of the polygons 
to beequal in number, and indefinitely small, their 
sides will coincide with the circumferences of 
the circumscribing circles. Hence the circumfe- 
rences of circles are to each other as their radii. 

Theorem LX. — Similar triangles, as A B C, 
DE F (fig. 81. p. II.), are to each other as the 
squares of their like sides. 

For let AK, D M, be squares on the like sides 
AB and D E, B I and EL, tlie diagonals of these 
squares, and 0 G, F B, perpendiculars from 0 
and F upon A B and D E. Then as the angles 
C AG and F D H are equal, and the right angles 
AGO and DHF are also equal, the triangles 
A 0 G and D F H, as well as the triangles ABC, 
D F F, are similar. Hence (Theorem LIL, Cor.), 
AC : DF:;0(; :FH, and AC:DF::A 
B : D E or : ; A I : D L ; therefore C G : F E 
::AI:D[; or CG: Alf.FHtDI (The- 
orem XLVL). But (Theorem XLIX.) the tri- 
angle ABC is to tlie triangle A B I as C G is 
to A I ; and the triangle D E F is to the triangle 
DLE as FH is to D L, therefore the triangle 
ABC is to the triangle A B I as the triangle 
DFF to the triangle DLE; or the triangle 
A B C is to the triangle D F E as twice the 
triangle ABl is to twice the triangle DLE; 
or as A K to DM; that is as the square of A B 
is to the square of D E. 

Theorem LXL — All similar rectilineal figures, 
as A B C D F), F G H I K (fig. 81 , p. JL), are 
to each other as the squares of their like sides. 

For draw B E, B D, (r K, G I ; then the two 
figures being similar they are equiangular, and 
have their like sides proportional. Ilcnce, as 
the angles A and F are equal, the triangles A F) B 
and K F’ G are similar (Theorem LTV.); and for 
a like reason the triangles I) B C and 1 C H are 
similar. And if from the equal angles A E D 
and K F I ihe equal angles A E B and F K G he 
taken, the remaining angles Fil) B and I K C 
are equal ; similarly the angles E D B and K I G 
are equal; therefore the triangles EBD and 
K I G are similar. Hence the triangles AF^. B 
and F K (j are to eacli other as A EMo K F,* 
and E E D to K (; I as E D* : K 1,* and D B C to 
IGH as D C* : I but the corresponding 
sides of the polygons, and con.sequently their 
squares, are proportional ; therefore, each of the 
triangle.s that compose A B C. I) E is to the cor- 
responding one in FG H I K, as the square of a 
side of the former is to a square of a like side of 
the latter, and consequently the whole polygons 
are to each other in the same proportion. 


Cor. The areas of circles are to each other 
as the squares of their radii ; for (fig. 80, n. 
II.) AB : CF:: AM : FL; or AB*:CF»:: 
A M* : F L* ; but the areas of the polygons are 
by this theorem as A B^ : G F^ ; and therefore 
also A M* : F^ L^ ; whicli, when the polygons co- 
incide with their circumscribing cirde.s, is the 
proportion that those circl'es have to each other. 

Of Planes, and their Intersections. 

. Definitions. 

1. A straight line is perpendicular to a plane 
when it is at right angles witii every line which 
it meets in that plane. 

2. If two planes cut each other, and, from any 
point in the line of their common section, two 
straight lines be drawn at right angles to that 
line, one in the one plane and the other in the 
pther plane, the angle contained by these two 
lines is the angle made by the planes. 

3. Two planes are perpendicular to each other 
when any straight line, drawn in one of the 
planes perpendicular to their line of common 
section, is perpendicular to the other plane, 

4. A straight line is parallel to a plane, when 
it does not meet the plane, though produced 
ever so far. 

5. Planes are parallel to each other when they 
do not meet, though produced ever so far. 

6. A solid angle is formed by the meeting, in 
one point, of three or more plane angles, which 
are not in the same plane with each otlier. 

Theorem LXII. — Any three lines as A B, 
C D, C B (fig. 82, p. IL), which meet each 
other, not in the same point, are in the same 
plane. 

F'or conceive a -plane, passing through the 
line A B, to revolve round that line till it pas.ses 
through the point C, then as the points E and 
C are in that plane, the line C D is in it ; and for 
a similar reason the line C B is in the same 
plane ; therefore all the three lines arc in the 
same plane. 

Theorem LXIII. — If two planes as A B, 
BC (fig. 83, p. IL), cut each other, their com- 
mon .section B D is a straight line. 

I’or join B, D, by a straight line ; then, as the 
points B and D are m both the planes, the 
.straight line R D, which joins them, is in both 
the planes ; and A, therefore, is their line of com- 
mon section. 

Theorem LXIV.— If a line, as AB (fig 
84, p. JL), be at rigid angles to each of two 
otlK.T straight lines, A D andAA C, at A, their 
point of meeting ; A B is also at right angles to 
the plane passing through A C and A D. 

l"or through A, in the plane passing through 
A C and A D, draw any line A E ; and through 
any point E in that line draw F". F parallel to 
A D, meeting A C in I'. In A F proauced takfi 
F* C equal to AF; join C E and produce A in 
D. Then (Theorem LIL) A F : F C : : D F ; 

E C ; and consequently as A F is equal to I > 

D E is equal to AC. Hence (Theorem XXX d 
A D* -f AC* =1 2 D F:* -F 2 A E»; and theretore, 
by adding 2 A B* to each of these equals, ^ 
have AB*-f AD*-|-Afl* + AC*=2AB 
AE» 'r2ED*; or BD* + BC*= 
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E* 4-2 E D*. But (Theorem XXXV.) B D* -|- ’which also meet eacli other, but are not in the 
13 (;» = 2 D E* -f- 2 B F*, and consequently 2 D same plane with A B and B C, the angles ABC 
F;^ 4- 2 B E* = 2 a -f- ^ 4- 2 E D* ; or, and D E F are equal. 

by omitting 2 D E* from each, 2 B E* = 2 A B* For take A B equal to D E, B C to E C, and 
4- 2 A E’^ ; or B E^ = A B'^ 4* A E= ; and there- join A C, D F, A D, B E, and C F. Then A 
fore the angle BAFi is a right angle. AB is B being equal and parallel to D FI, AD and 
therefore at right angles to any line which it BE are equal and parallel (Theorem XXIX.), 
meets on the plane of AC, and AD, and it is and for the latter reason B E and C F are pa- 
consequenlly at right angles to that plane. rallel. lienee AD and CF are equal and 

TiiKOiiEM LXV. — if a straight line as A B parallel, and therefore AC and D F’ are equal 
(fig. B5, p. 11.) be at right angles to each of three -and parallel ; consequently (Theorem V.) the 
straight lines, as BC, B D, B E, at B, their point angles ABC and 1) F^ F’ are equal, 
of meeting, then tliese straight lines are all in Thf.oiif.m LXX. — If two planes as AB, C 
one plane. D (fig. 90, p. 111.) be cut by a third plane, 

If tliey are not, let the plane passing through E II, the sections F^ F^ and G 11 are parallel. 

BF. and BD ineet the plane passing through F^or in the plane Ell let EF and G II be 
HA and BC in the line B F" ; then BA (The- drawn parallel to each other, and let Eland 
orern LXIV.) being perpendicular to the plane, 1' K be perpendicular from F' and F’ on the 
HD K is perpendicular to BF', which it meets plane CD; then (Theorem LXVl.) EL and F'K 
m that plane; hence tiie angles ABC and ABF are parallels ; and consequently (Theorem 
in the same plane are equal, the less to the greater, LXTX.) the angles II F K and G E I are equal, 
which is impossible, lienee B C cannot be out and the right angles EIG and FHK being 
of the plane in which BE and F2D are, and the eoual, as woll as V K and F". L, the distance of 
three lines are consequently in the same plane. the parallel planes; the triangles FIIK and 
Tuforem LXVI. — If two straight lines as EG fare identical, and have FII equal to EG; 
AH, CD (fig. B6, p. 11.), be at right angles to but their lines are also parallel, therefore the 
the same plane, as BD E, they are parallel to lines EF' and 11 G, which join them, are parallel 
each other. (Theorem XXIII.) , 

In the plane B D E draw D E at right angles Theorem LXXI. — If a straiglit line, as AB 
to HI); take any point Fi in it, and join E A, FiB, (fig. 91, p. Ill), be perpendicular to a plane, 
aiidAl). Then (Theorem LtV. Cor. 2) AF? asCK, any plane D E, passing through AB, is 
“ A 4* B E* z: A B’ 4" B “H ^ A D* at right angles to the plane C K. 

-f DF?; therefore the angle ADC is a right F'or from any point F, in C E, the common 
angle ; and, as the angles B DC and C DA are section of the two planes, draw F'G, in the plane 
right angles, the lines C D, and A 1), and B D, D E, perpendicular to C E. Then AB, being per- 
are in the .same plane (Theorem LXIV.). But pendicular to CK, is perpendicular to C E, which 
(Theorem LXIL) A B is in the plane of A 1) it meets in that plane, and it is therefore parallel 
and HD; hence AB and C D are in the same to F' G ; and consequently (Theorem LXVIII.)- 
plane, and, as the angles AB 1) and C D B are FG is perpendicular to the plane C K. Hence 
right angles, tlie lines A R and C 1) are parallel. (Def. 3, Planes), the plane C II is perpendicular 
Theorem LXVTI.-— If A B and C D (fig. 87,) to the plane C K. 
p. II.) are parallel, and one of them, as A B, is Theorem LXXII. — If each of two planes, as 
perpendicular to a plane, as F'. F', the other, CD A B, B C (fig. 92. p. 1 II.), be perpendicular to 
is perpendicular to the same plane. another plane, as ADC, the common section, B 

F'or if C D is not perpendicular to the plane D, of the first two planes, is perpendicular to the 
T, let D C, drawn through G, be perpendi- third plane. 
culartoA. Then (Theorem LXVL) AB and For from D,*in the plane A DC, .draw DE 
Be are parallel; consequently D C and DG perpendicular to AD, and DF to DC. Then 
'vhich cut each other, are both parallel to C 1), as^D F' is perpendicular to DA, the common 
''hicli is impossible. Therefore no line drawn section of the planes AB and ADC, and those 
^i'rough D, except DC, is perpendicular to the planes are at right angles to each other, ED is at 
plane E F' ; and D C is consequently perpendi- right angles to A B, and consequently at right 
cular to A. angles to D B, which it meets in that plane. F'or 

Iheorem LXVIII. — If two lines, as AB, the same reason, 1) F' is at right angles to D B , 

; B (fig. 88, p, IL), be each parallel to anotlier *and hence, as BD is at right angles to DF’’ and 
as E F', though not in the same plane D E, it is at right angles to the plane A D C, in 
it, these two lines are parallel to each other, which those lines are (Theorem LXIV'.) 
from any point G, in EF', draw G II, in the Theorem LXXID — If a solid angle, as A 
P ^ne of A B and F F', and perpendicular to E F ; (fig. 93, p. III.) be contained by three plane angles 
CD same point G, but in the plane of as C A B, C A D, D A B, any two of these angles 

Th ^ draw G K perpendicular to E F. together are greater than the third, 
to G^^orem LXIV.) EG is perpendicular If the angles are all equal, the proposition is 
K.GH, and therefore (Theorem manifest. — If they are not equal, let B AC be 
to th ^ ^ C O are both perpendicular the greatest, and, in the plane B AC, draw A E, 
and consequently (Theorem making the angle BAE equal to the angle 
Ti mrallel to each other. BAD; make A E equal to A D, and through E 

inff LXnc. — If two straight lines meet- draw any straight line BEC, cutting AB and 

as A B, B C, (fig. 89, p. II.), are A C in B and C, and join B D, C D. Then 
1 to two other straight lines, as D £, E F, (Theorem I.) the triangles BAE and B A D are 
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iJentical, and have B D and B E equal, and con- 
sequently E C is the difference of 13 C and B D, 
and (Theorem XIV.) E C is less than 1) C. Now 
as A E is equal to A D, A C common to botli 
the triangles ACE and A C I), but E C less 
than DC, it follows (Theorem XII.) that the angle 
E AC is less tlian the angle C A D. Hence the 
angles 13 A E and E A C together, or the whole 
angle BAC, is less than the sum of the angles 
BAD and CAD. 

Theorem LXXIV^ — If a solid angle as A 
(fig. 94, p. III.) be contained by any number of 
plane angles, as BAC, CAD, DAB, EAB, 
these plane angles togetiier are less than four 
right angles. 

Let the planes which contain the solid angle, 
A, be cut Ijy another plane BCD E. Then the 
solid angles at B, C‘, 1), and E, being each con- 
tained by three plane angles, ABE and ABC 
are less than C B E, A C B, A C D are less than 
B C J ), A D C and A D E are less than C D E, 
and A E B and A E D are less than BED. 1 lence 
the angles at the bases of the triangles which 
have their common vertex at A are greater than 
the interior angles of the rectilineal figure 
BCD E. But all the angles of the triangles 
BAC, CAD, D A E and B A E, are equal to 
twice as many angles as there are sides in the 
figure BC’DE; and the interior angles of that 
figure, togetlier with four right angles, being also 
equal to tw’ice as many right angles as the figure 
has sides (Theorem XX.), the angles of the tri- 
angles are equal to the interior angles of the 
plane figure and four right angles. And, as all 
the angles at the bases of the triangles are greater 
than all the interior angles of the figure ; the re- 
inaming angles of the triangles, or those which 
.contain the solid angle A, are less than four right 
angles. 

On the Comparison of Solids. 

Definitions. 

1. Similar solids, contained by plane figures^ 
ha^ e their corresponding so^d angles equal, and 
are bounded by the same number of similar 
planes, alike placed. 

2. A pri.sm is a solid whose ends are parallel, 
equal, and similar plane figures, and its sides, 
connecting those ends, are parallelograms. 

3. An upright prism is one having the planes 
of its sides perpendicular to the planes of its 
ends. 

4. A parallelepiped, or parallelopipedon, is a 
prism bounded by six parallelograms, every 
opposite two of which are equal, similar, and 
parallel. 

5. A rectangular parallelopipedon is one 
whose bounding planes are rectangles, perpendi- 
cular to each other. 

6. A cube is a rectangular parallelopipedon, 
whose sides are all equal. 

7. A cylinder is a prism whose ends are cir- 
cles; and its axis is the right line joining the 
centres of the parallel circles which form its ends. 

8. A pyramid is a solid whose ba.se is any 
rectilineal plane figure, and its sides triangles 
whose vertices meet in a point above the base, 
called the vertex of the pyramid. 

9. A cone is a pyramid having a circle for its 


base ; and the axis of a cone is the line joining 
the vertex to the centre of the circle which forms 
the base. 

10. Similar cones, and cylinders, are those 
that have their altitudes in the same proportions 
as the diameters of tlieir bases. 

11. A sphere is a solid bounded by a curve 
surface, every point of which is at the same dis- 
tance from a point within, called the centre. 

12. The diameter of a sphere is any right line 
passing through the centre and terminated botli 
ways by the surface. 

is. The altitude of a solid is the perpendi- 
cular drawn from the vertex to the opposite side 
or base.- 

Theorem LXXV. — A section of any pyrarmu 
as A BCD (fig. 95, p. III.), parallel to the base 
BC D E, is similar to the base; and these two 
planes are to each other as tlie squares of their 
distance from the vertex, or as A ID to A P, 
A1 II being a perpendicular from A on the two 
parallel planes. 

For join C II, El. Then (Theorem TAX.) 
B C and E F are parallel, and C D and F (3 are 
parallel, and consequently (Theorem LXVlll.) 
the angles E E O and B C D are equal. In the 
same way it may be shown that each angle in 
the plane E C is equal to the correspoiuling 
angle in the plane B D, and consequently thest^ 
planes are Cfiuiangular. 

Again the triangles ABC and A E F being 
equiangular, as are also the triangles A C \) and 
AF G, we have (Theorem LIE Cor.) A C : A V 
: : B C : FI F : ; C D : F G.* In the same way it 
may be shown that all the sides of the plane of K G 
are proportional to the corresponding ones ifi 
B D, hence (Dcf. 52) the figures BCD FI and 
E F G O are similar. 

But (Theorem LXI.) the plane BD is to the 
plane FI G as BC* : E F*, or as A C* : A F*; or 
as A IP : A P; because the triangles AH C, A J F, 
having the angles II and 1 right angles, and the 
angle A common, are similar, and therefore AC 
: A F : : AH ; A I, oT AC* : A F* : : A IP : 

A P, wh^rce the plane B D is to the plane E G 
as A IP : A I*. 

Cor . — If the point A be conceived to be in- 
finitely distant from the base, the pyramid will 
become a prism ; and the ratio of A II to A I, 
well as that of A IP to A P, will be that of equality- 
Hence m any prism a section by a plane pa- 
rallel to the base will be equal and similar to the 
base. 

Theorem LXXVI. — In any cone as ABCB 
(fig. 96 , p. III.), if GUI be a section parallel 
to the base, then G H I is a circle ; and B C B, 

G H I are to each other as the squares of their 
distances from the vertex. , 

For let A L F be perpendicular to the paralle 
planes, and let the planes AC E, A D E> 
through the axis A K F) of the cone, meeting tne 
section in the points FI, I, K. 

Then (Theorem I,XX.) II K and E C are pa- 
rallel, as well as K I and ED, and by s.mi ar 

triangles K II : EC : : AK : A E : : K L : 

but EC is equal to E D, therefore K I is eq" 
to K H; and, as the same may be shown ot any 
other lines drawn from K to the circumfefc 
of th« section G II T, that section is a circw- 
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’ Again, by similar triangles A L : A F : : A K 

: A E : : K I : E D, whence A L* : A F* : : 
K P : E D* : : circle G II I : circle D C D (The- 
orem LXT. Cor). Hence AL^ : AF^ : : circle 
G H I : circle BCD. 

Cor. If the point A be conceived to be infi- 
nitely distant from the base, the cone will become 
a cylinder, and the ratio of A L to A F, as well 
as that of A L** to A h'*, will be that of equality. 
Hence in any cylinder, the sections parallel to 
the base are circles equal to the base. 

Tiieouem lx XVII. — All pyramids and cones 
of equal bases and altitudes are equal to each 
other. 

Let the pyramid ABCDI (fig. 95, p. Ill), 
and the cone ABCD (fig. 96, p. HI.) have 
equal bases and altitudes, and parallel to these 
bases, and at H^ual distances, A I and AL, con- 
ceive the planes EG and G Kill to be drawn. 
Then (Theorem LXXV. and LXXVI.) A P : A IP 
:: EG:BD;andAL2 : AF^ : GKTII : BCD; 
and as A P, A IP, are equal to A L*, A F*, therefore 
EG : BD::G KHI : BCD; and, as BD is 
equal to B C D, E G is equal to G K H 1. In this 
manner may all rations in each figure at the same 
distance from the vertex be shown to be equal, 
and consequently, as the heights are equal, the 
solids which are composed of tliese sections are 
e([ual. 

Vor. All prisms and cylinders whose bases 
and altitudes are equal, aro equal to each other; 
and prisms and cylinders are equal to a rec- 
tangular parallelopipcdon of the same ba^e and 
altitude. 

Theorem LXXVIII. — A pyramid whose base 
IS triangular, as BDF^ F (fig. 97, p. III.), is the 
third part of a prism having the same base and 
altitude. . 

For let A B C D E F be a prism on the same 
triangular base D 1^. F, and, on the three rectangu- 
lar sitl#=‘s of the prism, draw the diagonals BF, 
B 1), C D. Then the planes B D F, B C D, divide 
the whole prism into three pyramids, BDEF, 
DABC, DBCF, which may be thus proved 
equal to each other. 

The Ijases ABC and DEE being equal 
(Bef. 2, SofJDs), the pyramids ABCD and 
1) EF B arc equal (Thearera LXXVII.) ; and the 
bases BEF* and BCE being equal (Theorem 
^XT.) the pyramids DEFB and BCFD are 
equal (Tlieorem LXX.). Hence all the three pyra- 
t^tids which compose the prism are equal, and the 
pyramid is the third part of the prism, or the prism 
ts three times the pyramid. 

Cnr. 1. Every pyramid, whatever may be its 
^?tire, is the third part of a prism having the 
base and altitude, since the base of the 
pnsin may be divided into triangles, and the 
'''Hole solid into triangular prisms and pyramids. 

f 2. A cone is the third part of a cylinder, 

of a prism having the same base and altitude; 

It has been proved that a cylinder is equal to 
^ pnsm, and a cone equal to a pyramid of equal 

and altitude. 

UgOREM LXXIX.— If AC and EG (fig. 98, 
r b) be two rectangular parallelopipedonshav- 
equal altitudes, AD, FH, then AC is to 
‘ V, the base AB to the base EF. 
aiiv *** the base E F as 

" number (say 3) is to any other number 


(as 2); and conceive AB to be divided into 
three equal rectangles, AI, LK, and MB ; and 
E E into two equal rectangles, EO and P F ; and 
through the lines of division let tl\e planes LR, 
MS, FV, pass, parallel to AQ, and ET. Then 
the parallelopipedons All, LS, MC, EV^, and 
P Q, having equal bases and altitudes, are all 
equal (Theorem LXXV 1 1). Hence tlie S()lids are 
to each other in the same proportion as their bases. 

Cor. 1. From this theorem, (and Theorem 
LXXVII. Cor.) it appears that all prisms and 
cylinders of equal altitudes are to each other as 
their bases ; and from this, combined witli Theo- 
rem XLV. Cor., and Theorem LXXVIII., it ap- 
pears that pyramids and cones of equal altitudes 
are to eacli other as their bases. 

Cor. 2. By considering AQ and TE as the 
equal bases of the parallelopipedon AC, EG, 
those parallelopipedons will be to each other as 
their altitudes AN, EW. Hence prisms and cy- 
linders of equal bases are to each other as their 
altitudes, and consevquently pyramids anvi cones 
of equal bases are also to each other as their al- 
titudes. 

Cor. 3. As prisms and cylinders arc as their 
altitudes when their bases are equal, and as their 
bases when their altitudes are etpial, therefore, 
when neither are equal, they are in the com- 
pound ratio of their bases and altitudes. 

Theorem LXXX. — Similar prisms and cylin- 
ders are to each other as the cubes of their like 
linear dimensions. 

For the bases are as the squares of their like 
sides, and the altitudes are as those sides ; and 
the solidities being in the compound ratio of the 
bases and altitudes (Theorem LXXIX., Cor. 2) 
are as the cubes of those like sides. 

Cor. Similar pyramids and similar cones, 
being tlie third parts of their corresponding 
prisms and cylinders, are to each other as the 
cubes of their like linear dimensions ; *and all 
similar solids whatever, being composed of simi- 
lar pyramids, are to each other as the cubes of 
tlieir like linear dimensions. 

Theorem LXX XL — Every section of a sphere 
by a plane, as C DEGF (fig. 90, -p. HI.), is a 
circle. 

If the plane pass through the centre, then, as 
every poitit in the surface of the sphere is equi- 
distant from its centre, the section is a plane 
figure, every point of whose periphery is equidis- 
tant from a certain point within it, and the 
figure is therefore a circle. 

But if tlie plane do not pass through the cen- 
tre, from the centre A, let AB be a perpen- 
dicular to the plane ; take any two points, C, D, 
in the circumference of the section, and join 
AC, AD, BC, and BD. Then, as A B is per- 
pendicular to the plane CDEGF, it is perpen- 
dicular to the lines C B and B T), which it meets 
in that plane ; therefore A C* n A B’* -f B C*, 
and A D* z= A B» + B D^ hence, as A C = A I), 
AIP -F BC* = AB® -F BD*, and consequently 
B C* = B D», or B C* =: B D. Henc6 all lines 
drawn from B in the plane (.DEGF, to the 
periphery of that plane, are equal, and the figure 
is therefore a circle. 

Theorem LXXX IT. — A sphere is two-thirds 
of its circumscribing cylinder. 

For, let AC (fig. 100, p. III.) be a section of 
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the sphere and cylinder; through the centre I, 
join AI, BI. Let FIH be parallel to AL) or 
B C, E 1 G and K L paralld to A B or D C, the 
base of the cylinder; K L meeting B I in M, and 
the circular section of the sphere in N. 

Then, if the plane IIFBC be conceived to 
revolve round the line H F as an axis, the square 
F G will describe the cylinder A G, the quadrant 
IFG will describe the hemisphere EFG, and 
the triangle IFB will describe the cone Al B; 
and, in the rotation, KL, KN, and KM, will 
describe corresponding sections of those solids, 
all of which have the common altitude F I 

Now, as I F is equal to FB, by similar trian- 
gles K I is equal to KM, and I N is equal to 
I G or K L, and (Tlieorem XXXI., Cor.) I IK^ 

4- k ; or K L* n: K M* -f- K N’; or the square 
of tlie longest radius of these circular sections is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the two others. 
And as circles are to each other as the squares of 
their radii (Theorem LXL, (Jor.), the circle whose 
radius is KL is equal to the sum of those whose 
radii are respectively KM and KN; or the sec- 
tion ,of the cylinder is equal to the sum of the 
corresponding sections of the sphere and cone ; 
and hence, as the altitudes are the same, the 
cylinder is equal to the sphere and cone together. 
But (Theorem LXXVIU., Cor. 2) the cone is one- 
third of the cylinder having the same base and 
altitude ; therefore a sphere is two-thirds of the 
cylinder whose base and altitude respectively are 
equal to the diameter of the sphere. 

Cor, 1 . Spheres are to each other as the cubes 
of their diameters, for they are like parts of their 
circumscribing cylinders. 

PART 11. 

SPHERICAL GEOMETRY. 

^ Definitions. 

1. The circles of a sphere whose planes pass 
through the centre are called great circles ; and 
those whose planes do not pass through the cen- 
tre aie called less circles of the sphere. 

2. The pole of a circle, is a point on the sur- 
face of the sphere equidistant from every point 
in the circumference of the circle. 

3. A fiphcrical angle is an angle formed by the 
surface of a sphere by the arcs of two great cir- 
cles which intersect each other, and it is the 
.same as the inclination of the planes of the cir- 
cles, or as the angle formed by the tangents of 
the aics at the point of intersection. 

4. A spherical triangle is a figure formed on 
the surface of a sphere by the intersection of 
three planes which meet in the centre of the 
sphere. 

Theorem LXXXIII. — Any two great circles 
as ADC, ABC (fig. 101, p. III.), mutually bi- 
sect each other. 

For the centre of the sphere being in the plane 
of each circle, is in their line of common section, 
which line, being a straight line (Theorem LXIIL), 
is therefore a diameter ; and hence ADC, and 
ABC, are semicircles. 

Theorem LXXXIV. — The distance of a great 
circle, AB C from its pole, D (fig. 101, p. HI.), 
is a quadrant. 
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For A D C is a semicircle (Theorem LXXXIIL), 
and (Def. 2, Spherical Geometry) D is equidis- 
tant from every part of A B C ; A is therefore equi- 
distant from the points A and C, and conse- 
quently AD and DC are quadrants. 

Theorem LXXXV. — If two great circles, as 
B A, C A (fig. 102, p. III.), intersect each other 
in A, on the surface of a sphere whose centre 
D ; and if B C be an arc of a great circle whose 
pole is A, then B C 's the measure of the spheri- 
cal angle ABC. 

For, join A D, B D, and C I), then as A is the 
pole of B C, A B and A C. are quadrants, and the 
angles ADB and ADC are right angles, and 
consequently (Pijines Def. 3) the plane angle B 
D C is the angle made by the planes A I) B and * 
A I) C, or A is equal to the spherical angle ABC 
(Spherical Geometry Def. 3). #But the angle 
B O C is measured by the arc B C, hence the 
equal angle B A C is measured by the same arc 
BC. 

Cor. 1. As AD is perpendicular to BI) and 
D C, it is perpendicular to the plane B 1) C 
(Theorem LXIV.), therefore t)ie planes ADB 
and A D C, which pass through A 1), are also per- 
pendicular to the plane B l)(L Hence the sphe- 
rical angles ABC and AC B are right angles. 

Cor. 2. Great circles whose planes are at light 
angles to the plane of another great circle, meet 
in the poles of that circle. 

Cor. 3. Great circles which are at right angles 
to each other, pass each through the poles of the 
other ; and if one circle pass through the pole 
of another, it cuts that great circle al right angles. 

Theorem LXXXVI. — Ajiy two sides, as All 
and B C, of a triangle as ABC (fig. 103, p. III.) 
are together greater tl^n the third side A C. 

For if I) be the centre of the sphere, then the 
solid angle D is contained by three plane angles 
ADB, B D C, and A I), any two of which are 
greater than the third (Theorem LXXIII). But 
these angles are measured respectively by the 
arcs AB, BC, and AC, hence any two of these 
arcs as A B and B I) are together greater than 
the third arc A C. 

Theorem LXXXVII. — The three sides of a 
spherical triangle, as A BC (fig. 103, p. Ill,), are 
together less than a circle. 

For the plane angles which form the solid angle 
D are altogether less than four right angles (Theo- 
rem LX XIV.), therefore the arcs AB, BC, and 
A C, which measure those plane #ngles are alto- 
gether less than a circle. 

Theorem LXXXVIII.-^In isosceles spherical 
triangles, the angles opposite the equal sides arc 
equal; and if two angles of a spherical trian- 
gle are equal, the sides which are opposite those 
angles are equal. 

Let ABC (fig. 104, p. III.) be a spherical 
triangle, having two sides A B and B C equal, 
and let D be the centre of the sphere. Let BE 
and E C bo tangents to A R and A C, and B k 
C F two tangents drawn from B and C in tbe 
plane D B C, and intersecting each other in k 
and join F E. Then the angles 1) B E and B L 
E being right angles (Theorem XLIV.), and the 
angles E D B and EDO measured by the equal 
arcs A B and A C being also equal, and the a - 
jacent sides D B and D C, radii of the same 
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Sphere being ^ual, the triangles E D B and R 
]:) C are identical (Theorem II.) and have E B 
and B C equal ; and B E being equal to F C 
(Theorem LVI. Cor.), and EF common to the 
iwo triangles E F B and E F C, those triangles are 
ifh'ntical (Theorem V.) and have the angles 
K B F and E C F (which are equal to the sphe- 
rical angles ABC and A C D) equal to each 

other. 

Again, the same construction being made, 
suppose the spherical angles A B C and A C B, 
or (he plane angles E B F and E C F, to be equal ; ' 
then as D B is at right angles to B E and B F, A 
IS at right angles to the plane B E F (Theorem 
lAIV); and therefore the plane D BC, which 
passes through T J B, is at right angles to tlie plane 
i> K F. (Theorem EXXL). For a like reason the 
plane DBG is at riglit angles to the plane 
F C F, and consequently (Theorem LXXll.) F E, 
the common section of the planes EB F, ECF, 
is at right angles to the plane 1) B C.’. Hence 
E J" B and E F C are right angles, and therefore 
as the angles E B F and E C F arc equal, and the 
side BF equal to the side F C, the triangles 
K B F and E C F are identical (Theorem II). 
Whence B E is equal to h’ C, and as 13 B is 
^'qual to D C, and the angles D B C and D C E 
are equal, the angle E D B is equal to thi^ E 1) C 
(TlHH)rem I.); or the arc AB is equal to the 
arc A C. 

Theorem LXXXIX. — In any spherical triangle 
a.s ABC (fig. 105, p. III.) the greater side is op- 
posite the greater angle, and the greater 'angle 
opposite the greater side. 

If ABC be greater than A, let A B D, a part 
of A B C, be equal to A ; then (Theorem 
lAXW'lII.) AD is equal to 1) B, and conse- 
quently B D and D are equal to A 13 and D C, 
hut B D and 13 C are greater than BC (Theo- 
rom 1 A XXVI.) therefore A 13 and 13 C(or A C) 
ure greater than B 


Again if A C is greater than B C, then if the 
untile B is not greater tliari A, it must be equal 
tu it, or less. If it were equal then A C and !» C 
'voiild be equal (Theorem LXXXVIll.), and if it 
were less then by the preceding part of tlie pro- 
pusition A C would be less than B C ; both of 
^'hieh conclusions are inconsistent with the given 


condition that AC is greater tfiau B (J. Hence 
the angle B must be greater than the angle A. 

Tin oRF.M XC. — If A, B, C, the angles of the 
spherical MianglaA B C (fig. 106, p. HE), be the 
I’ules of three great circles DF., EF, and F 13, 
D, E, and F, the points where these circles 
•^tersGct will be the pole.s of A'C, A B, and B C, 
tespectively ; and the sides 13 K, E F, and F D, 
"ulhe respectively tbe supplements of the mea- 
A the angles A, B, and C ; and the sides 

respectively be 

r,^T^'^^PP^einents of the measures of the angles 

^r,andD. 

^ A B, A C, and BC, be produced both 

meet D E, F. F, and D F, in G, 

4i ’ ’ ^nd M. Then G II is the measure of 
Al ^ HAC, K 1 the measure of ABC, and 

^ the mf>nc,i4..r. T> /rri T V VV^A7\ 


And 


1 like 


as A 


measure of ACB (Theorem LXXXV). 


A is the pole of 13 F., tlie angle A H D is 
angle (Theorem LXXXV. Cor. 1), and for 
reason^the angle C L U is a right angle ; 


hence (Theorem LXXXW Cor. 2) D is the pole 
of L H. In the same way it may be shown that 
Ji is the pole of G K, and F the pole of M I ; 
therefore L H is the measure of D, G K the mea- 
sure of Pv, and M I the measure of p\ 

Now as D is the pole of EH, DH is a qua- 
drant, and as E is the pole of G K, E G is a qua- 
drant (Theorem LXXXIV.) ; therefore E G and 
D II, or E D and G H, together are a semicircle. 
Hence D E is the supplement of G H, the mea- 
sure of the angle BAG. In a similar way it may 
be shown that E ¥ is the supplement of the mea- 
sure ABC, and that DF is th« '’upplement of 
the measure of A C B. 

Again, because A is the pole of D E, AG is a 
quadrant, and, because B is the pole of E, P' is 
a quadrant. Hence AG and BK, or AB and 
KG, together are equal to a semicircle; or AB 
is the supplement of G K, the measure of the 
angle E. And in the same way it may be 
shown that AC is the sup]deinent of the measure 
of 13, and BC the supplement of the measure 
of E. 

Theorem ECE — The sum of the interior an- 
gles of a spherical triangle is greater than two, 
and less than six right angles. 

For (fig. 106, p. HE) the measures of the an- 
gles A, B, C, together witli the sides of the sup- 
plemental triangle D P> I" are equal to three semi- 
circles ; and as (Theorem I.XXXVIE) the three 
sides of the triangle I) E F, are less than four 
semicircles, the measures of the angles A, B, and 
C, are greater than two semicircles; or tho.se 
angles are greater than two right angles. 

And, as the interior and exterior angles of any 
triangle arc equal to six rigid angles, the inte- 
rior angles alone must be less than six right 
angles. 

Theorem XCIE— If A G F B (fig. 107, p. HE) 
be the circumference of a great circle, of which 
D is the pole, and C any other point on the s^ir- 
face of the sphere, the greatest arc of a circle 
that can be drawn from C’ to the circle AGFB 
is that passing through 1), and tliose which are 
nearer ADC arc greater than those which are 
more remote. 

PWr, as (' A passes through the pole of A F B, 
the planes A C B and A P' B are at right angles ; 
therefore C P' drawn in the plane AC B, perpen- 
dicular to A B the common section of the two 
planes, is perpendicular to AE, GE, and I" p^, 
which it meets in the plane AFB; and (Theo- 
rem XXX\’E) AE is greater than GE, and GE 
greater than F E ; and the right-angled triangles 
A E C, G P'.C, FEC, having EC common, the 
hypothenusc AC is greater thanGC, andGC 
greater than FC. Hence the arc AC is greater 
tlian the arc GC, and the arc GC greater tlxin 
the arc FC. 

Theorem XCIIE — In any right-angled sphe- 
rical triangle, the sides containing the right angle 
are of the same affection as their opposite angles ; 
that is, if the sides are greater or less than qua- 
drants, the opposite angles are greater or less 
than right angles ; and, conversely, if the angles 
are greater or less than right angles, the opposite 
sides are greater or less than quadrants. 

Let ABC (fig. 108, p. III.) be a spherical tri- 
angle, right-angled at A; produce A C,^A B, till 
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they meet in G, and bisect the semicircles ABG 
and ACG in E and E. Then Twill be the 
;>olo of A IMj and E tlie pole of A E ( i ; join 
C E, then C E will be a (juadrant (Theorem 
LXXXIV .) and EC A will be a ri|rht an<^le 
(Theorem LXXX\'. Cor. 3.). Hence when AB 
is less than A E, or less than a quadrant, the op- 
posite angle AC B is less tlian a right an<gle. 

Again, let ADC be a spherical triangle, right 
angled at A, hav ing A D greater than a qua- 
drant, then the angle D C A is greater than the 
angle EC A, or greater than a right angle. 

The converse may be demonstrated in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Thkorfm XCI\\ — In the right-angled sphe- 
ricil triangle, if the sides whidi contain the right 
angle are of the same affection, the hypotlieniise, 
or the side opposite the right angle, is acute; but 
if they be of different affections, the liypothenuse 
is obtuse. 

For when AC and AB (fig. 108, p. III.) are 
each less than a quadrant, C B being farther 
from C l'’G ilian C J*'., is h^ss than C E (Theorem 
XCII.), and therefore less than a quadrant. But 
if A D be greater, and A(' less than a quadrant, 
then C D, being nearer C FC tlian C E, is greater 
than C K, or greater than a cpiadrant. 

Again, in the right-angled triangle CCB, 
where C G and G B nrc each greater than a ()ua- 
drant, C B being farther from CFG than C i*' 
is less than a quadrant. 

Cor. 1. Hence, conversely, if the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled spherical triangle is greater 
than a quadrant, the sides about the right angle 
are of different affections ; and, if the hypolhe- 
nuse is less than a quadrant, the sides are of the 
same affection. 

Theorem XCV. — In any spherical triangle, 
as ABC (fig. 109, p. HI.), if the perpendicular 
B D fall witliiri the triangle, the angles A and C 
are of the same affection; but, if the perpendicu- 
lar fall without the triangle, the angles at the base 
are of difterent affections. 

For when BI) falls within the triangle, the 
angles A and C of the right-angled triangles 
A b B and B D C, being each of the same affec- 
tion with BD (Theorem XCill.), are of the 
same affection with each other. 

But, when the ])erpendiciilar falls without the 
triangle, the angles DAB and 1) C B, being each 
of the same affection with B I), are of the same 
affection with each other ; hence B AC and BC A 
are of different affections. 

PART III. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Problem I. — ^To bisect a straight line, as AB 
(fig. no. p. III.). 

From the points A and B, as centres, with any 
radius greater than half A B, describe arcs cutting 
each other in n and w ; join n in., and A B will be 
bisected in C, the point in which A is cut by m n. 

For join A n, A in, B n, and B m ; then because 
A 71 , and A /«, are respectively eipial to B n and 
B 77/, and n in is common to both triangles Anm 
and B n m, the angles A n m and B n in are 
equal. And hence, as A ti and H n are equal, 

»i C is common to both triangles, and the angle 
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A n C equal to the angle B n C, the remaining 
sides AC and BC are equal (Theorem I.), or 
AB is bisected in C. 

Problem II. — To bisect a given angle, as 
ABC (fig. Ill, p. III.). 

From the angular point B with any radius 
describe the arc A C, and from the points A and 
C, with the same or. any other radius, describe 
arcs intersecting in n. Join B ti, and A will bi- 
sect the angle ABC. 

For A 71 and C n being joined, then (Theorem 
V.) the triangles ABti and ti BC are equal in 
every respect, and therefore the corresponding 
angles AB n and C B ti arc equal, or the angli? 
A HC intersected by the line B n. 

Problem III.— P rom a given point C in a 
given line as AB (figs. 112 and 113, p. HI.) to 
draw a perpendicular. 

1. When the point C is ni^ar the middle of the 
line (fig. 112, p. HI.) On each side of C tak(' 
any two equal distances (’ n, C in; and from n 
and in, with any radius greater than C n or C w, 
describe arcs cutting each other in s. Join s (,!, 
then that line will be the reipiired jicrpendicnlar. 

For (Theorem V.) the angles A (j and lUJ s, 
are equal, and therefore (Def. 7.) C s is perpen- 
dicular to A B. 

2. Whtm tlie point C. is near the end of the 
line (fig. 113, ]i. III.). Take any point, o, as a 
centre, and with the railius o C describe an arc 
cutting AB in m and C. Through m undo, 
draw the lino m o n, cutting the arc in n. Join 
n C, and it will be the perpendicular required. 

For tlie angle in C n, being in a semicircle, is 
a right angle (Prop. 37, Cor. 3,) therefore nC 
is perpendicular to A H. 

Or from any sende of equal parts take Cm 
equal to four parts, and with C as a centre and 
radius equal to two or three parts, describe an 
arc; and with m as a centre, and radius equal to 
five of the same equal parts, describe an arc, 
cutting the preceding one in ri, join 7iC, which 
will be perpendicular to A B. 

For 5'-*— 4^ -f hence (Theorem LIV. 
Cor. 2), AC n is a right angle. 

Problem I\'. — From a given point C, out of 
a given line A B, to draw a line perpendicular 
to A B (figs. 114 & 115, p. III.) 

1. Wlien the given point is nearly opposite 

the middle of tlie lines as in fig. 114. Take any 
point 0 , on the other side of A B, and from the 
centre C, with thtj radius Co, describe an arc, 
cutting A B in m and n ; bisect n m in G, and 
join C G ; then C G is perpendicular to A B. 
For C 7/ and C in are equal, and Gn and Gw 
are equal, and G C •common to the triangles 
C 7» G and C m G, therefore the angles G G « 
and C G 7 n are equal (Theorem V.), or C 0 is 
perpendicular to A B. , 

2. When the point is nearly opposite the en< 

of the line, a.s in fig. 115. Draw any line C 
from C to A B ; bisect C ni in n, and with cen r 
n and radius Cn or mn describe a circle, cutting 
A B in G ; then, if C G be joined, the Bne 
be perpendicular to A B. For the angle C G 
being in a semicircle is a right angle. 

Prohlem V. — At a given point D, in 
line D E, to make an angle equal to a gi'' 
angle ABC (fig. 116, p. HI ) 
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From B as a centre with any radius, describe 
the arc nm, cutting B A, BC, in the points n; 
and from D as a centre, with tlic same radius, 
describe the arc rs; take the distance mn, and 
apply it to the arc r from r to s. Draw D F 
through D and s, then tiie angle E D F will be 
equal to the angle A B C, as is evident from 
Tlicorem V. 

Problem VJ. — Through a given point C 
(fig. 117, p. HI.) to draw a line parallel to 
AB. 

From C to A B draw any line C D; then 
through C draw C E, making the angle ECD 
equal to the alternate angle C DA, then (Theorem 
XVT.) C E is parallel to A B. 

Problem VTI. — To draw a line, as EC 
(fig. IIB, p. III.), parallel to another line A B, 
and at tlie distance of C D from A. 

At any point E in A B, draw E F perpendi- 
cular to A B, mid equal to (’ D, and through F 
draw F C parallel to A B, and A will, as is evi- 
dent, be the required line. 

Problem VTII. — To divide a line as AB 
(fig. 119, p. III.) into 71 crjual parts. 

Through one extremity *A, draw any line AC, 
and on it take 71-4-1 equal parts, D being 
the termination of the 7i -f- 0 part, I that of 
the n part, at id F that of the 7i — P part. 
Join 1) B, and produce it till B E is equal to 
ill), and join E E, cutting A B in P, then B P 
IS the part of A B. For 1' I being equal to 
1 li, and i: B to B D, 1' E and 1 13 are parallel, 
therefore A B : BP : : AL • IF : 1 : /t; 
therefore B P is the 7t‘'* part of A B. 

Problem IX. — To find the centre of a circle 

ADBC (fig. 120, p. HI.) 

Draw any chord AB, and A, bisect it with the 
perjX'ndicular C D ; bisect C D in O, and O will 
he the centre of the circle. 

I’or if the centre is in C D, it must be in O, 
fiiu middle of it. If it is not in C D let it be at 
K and join F E, F A, and F B ; then A F will 
equal to F B, A E to E B, and E I' common 
^0 the two triangles A F E and B F E, which 
(Theorem V.) are therefore identical, and con- 
sequently the angles A E F and 13 E F, being 
tqual, will be right angles, and each equal 
liierefore to the angle B E C, which is impossible. 
Pence the centre is in C D, and consequently it 
in the point O. 

Prorlem X. — To describe the circumference 
R circle through three given points, A, B, C, 

121, p. III.) 

Jnin AC, B C, and bisect these lines with the 
Dn pendiculars D O and E O, and from the point 
» 'vith the distance O A, DB, or DC, des- 
circle A B C, and it will be the circle 
required. ' 

AD and DO are respectively equal 
anrl r ^ included angles ADO, 

aufl equal, A O and C O are equal ; 

a like reason B O is equal to (v O. 
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Hence O is the centre of a circle passing througli 

A, B, and C. 

By this problem a circle may be de- 
scribed about a triangle. 

Problem XI — To inscribe a circle in a tri- 
angle, as A BC (tig. 122, p. HI.) Bisect any 
two of the angles as A and B, and the bisecting 
lines A D and B D will meet in the centre of 
the circle. 

For from D draw I) E, D F, and DO, per- 
pendicular to the sides. Then as the angles 
DAG and DAE are equal, and the right 
angles D E A and D G A are equal, the angles 
A D E and A I) (3 are equal ; and consequently, 
as A D is common to both triangles, G D and 
D are equal. 

In the same way it may be shown that D E and 
D F are cipial ; and as the angles E, F, and G, are 
right angles, a circle descrilied from D as a 
centre, with any of these equal lines as a radius, 
will touch tlic sides in K, F, and G, and it will 
consequently be inscribed in the triangle. 

Problem XII. — To make a triangle equal to 
any rectilineal figure, as ABCDE (fig. 123, 
p. III.). 

Draw A D, and parallel to it draw El, meet- 
ing A B produced in I', tlion the triangles A D E 
afid AFD arc equal (Tlieorem, XXIV. Cor.) 
Proceed similarly with 1)13 and CG, and the 
triangle F D G will obviously be equal to the 
figure.s ABCDE. 

In the same way the figure may be reduced 
to a triangle whatever be the number of sides. 

Problem XHI. — To make a rectangle equal 
to a given triangle, A B C (fig. 125, p. HI.) 

Bisect A B in D with the perpendicular D E 
meeting C F, drawn jiaralhd to A B in E ; and 
draw B F parallel to D E. Tlien the rectangle 
D F will be equal to die triangle ABC (Theorem 
XXV. Cor. 3). 

Problem XTV. — To find B D, the side of a 
square whose area is ccpial to a rectangle con- 
tained by AB and BC (tig. 125, p. III.). 

Upon A C, the sum of A B and B C, describe 
a semicircle, and draw the perpendicular 13 D, 
which will be the side of the s(]uare. lor the 
rectangle of A B and 13 C is equal to the rect- 
angle of B 1), and the other segment of the 
chord, of whicl) B D is a part (Theorem 1AT.>; 
but (Theorem XLll.) that segment is equal to 
B D ; therefore the rectangle A B * B C is equal 
to the square of B D. 

Problem XV.-— On a straight line AB (fig. 
126, p. IH.) to describe the segment of a 
circle, to contain an angle equal to a given 
angle, ' 

Make BAG equal to the given angle, bisect 
AB with the perpendicular D E, meeting A E, 
a perpendicular to AC in E, then with E as a 
centre, and E A or E B as a radius, describe the 
circle AFBG; then (Theorem XT.) the angle 
B A C is equal to any angle in the segment 
AGB. 
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GEOPON'ICAL, adj, ) Fta and ttovoq. Tlie 

Geopon'ics, n. s, > doctrine of a^ricul- 
ture. 

Such expressions are frequent in authors ^eojpomctt/, 
or such as have treated de re rustic^. 

Brawne^s Vulgar Krrours. 

GEORGE, n. s. J^ut. Georgius. A proper 
name ; a figure of St. (ieorge worn by the 
Knights of the Garter ; a name formerly given 
to a brown loaf, and at present applied to the 
rolls used at colleges in Oxford. 

Look on ray george, I ara a gentleman j 

Rate me at what thou wilt. 

Shakspeare. Henry VI. 

Cubbed in a cabin, on a raattrass laid. 

On a brown george, with lowsy swobbers fed, 

Drydcn. 

George I., king of Great Britain. See Great 
Britain and Hanover. 

George II. See Great Britain and Han- 
over. 

George III. and IV. See Great Britain. 

George (St.), a saint or hero, after whom 
several orders, both military and religious, 
are denominated. On some inedaU of tlie 
emperors John and Manuel Comneni, we have 
the figure of St, George aimed, holding a 
sword or javelin in one hand, and in the other a 
buckler, with this inscription; an 0,and therein 

P 

a little A, and TE — noC, making O AFIOS- 
O 

FEOPTIOS, 0 Ao/y George. He is generally re- 
presented on horseback; and is highly venerated 
throughout Armenia, Muscovy, and all the 
countries which adhere to the (ireek church; 
from the Greek, his worship has long been re- 
ceived into the Latin churcli; Kngland and Por- 
tugal have both chosen him for their patron 
saint. Great difficulties liave been raised about 
this saint or hero. His very existence has been 
called in question. Dr. lleylin supposed him 
only a symbolical device; and Ur. Pettingal as- 
serted him to be a mere Basilidian symbol of 
victory. The following is Mr. Gibbon’s account 
of this saint. He asserts him to have been an 
Arian bishop born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a 
fuller’s shop. Prom this obscure and servile 
origin, says this author, he raised himself by the 
talents of a parasite : and the patrons, whom he 
assiduously fiattered, procured for their worth- 
less dependent a lucrative commission, or con- 
tract, to supply the army with bacon. His em- 
ployment was mean : he rendered it infamous. 
He accumulated wealth by the liasest arts of 
fraud and corruption ; but Ids malversations were 
so notorious, that George was compelled to es- 
cape from the pursuits of justice. After this 
disgrace, in which lie appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expence of his honor, he em- 
braced with real or affected zeal the profession 
of Arianism. From the love, or the ostentation, 
of learning, he collected a valuable library of 
history, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ; and 
the choice of the prevailing faction promoted 
George of Cappadocia to the tlirone of Athana- 
sius. Ilis conduct in this station is re])resented 
by our historian as polluted by cruelty and 
avarice, and his death is by him considered as a 
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just punishment for the enormities of his life 
The occasion of his death, however, as narrated 
by ecclesiastical writers, will not add any stain 
to his memory. There was in Alexandria a 
place in which the priests used to offer human 
sacrifices. This place Constantius gave to the 
church of Alexandria, and George the bishop 
ordered it to be cleared, to build a Christian church 
on it. In doing this, they discovered a subter- 
raneous cavern, in which the heatlien mysteries 
had been performed, and in it were many human 
skulls. These, and other things which they 
found in the place, the Christians brought out 
and exjx)sed to public ridicule. The heathens, 
provoked at this exhibition, took arms, and rush- 
ing upon the Christians killed many of them; 
they also seized the bishop in the church, and 
put him in prison. The next day they despatched 
him; and then, fastening bis body to a camel, 
dragged it about the streets all day, and in the 
evening they burnt it and the camel together. 
This fate, according to Sozomen, the bishop 
owed in part to his haughtiness while he was in 
favor with Constantius; but he ascribes it chiefly 
to the inveteracy of the heathens, whose super- 
stitions George had been very active in abolishing. 
But Mr. Gibbon gives a different turn the 
affair of George’s murder, and relates it with 
different circumstances. ‘ The Pagans,’ says he, 

‘ excited his devout avarice; and the rich temples 
of Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted 
by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud 
and threatening tone, ‘ How long will these se- 
pulchres be permitted to stand?* Under tlw.' 
reign of Constantius, be was expelled by the 
fury, or rather by tU$ justice of the people; and 
it wa.s not witliout a violent struggle that the 
civil and military powers of the state could re- 
store his authority and gratify his revenge, 'fhe 
messenger ''vho proclaimed at Alexandria the ac- 
cession of Julian announced the dovvnfal of tiie 
archbishop, fieorge, with tw'O of his obseejuious 
ministers, count Diodorus and Dracontius mas- 
ter of the mint, was ignorniniously dragged in 
chains to the public prison. At the end ot 
twenty-four days the prison was forced open by 
the rage of a superstitious multitude, impatient 
of the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. 
The enemies of gods and men expired under 
their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of thf 
archbishop and his associates were carried in tn* 
umph through the streets on the back of a camel, 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party 
esteemed a shining example of evangelical P‘( 
tience. The remains of these guilty wrote le^ 
were thrown into the sea; and the pojjular lea 
ders of the tumult declared their resolution o 
disappoint the devotion of tlie Christians, . 
intercept the future honors of these martyrs " 
had been punished, like their 
the enemies of their religion. The fears o ^ 
Pagans were just and their precautions ^ 
tual. The meritorious death of the arch 
obliterated the memory of his life. Ihe 
Athanasius was dear and sacred to the An ' 
and the seeming conversion of these sectario'’ ^ 
troduced his worship into the bosom o 
Catholic church. The odious 
guising every circumstance of time ana p 
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assumctl tl»e masTc of a martyr, a saiijt, and a 
Cliristian hero; and the infamous of 

Cappadocia has been transformed into tlie re- 
nowned St. George of England, the patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.^ Hist. vol. 
ii, p. 404. 

George (St.), Knights of. See Garter. 
There have been various orders under this deno- 
mination, most of which are now extinct; particu- 
larly one founded by the emperor I'rederick III. 
in 1470, to guard the fronders of lioliemia and 
Hungary against the Turks; another called St. 
George of Alfama, founded by the kings of 
Arragon ; a third and fourth in Austria and Ga- 
rinthia, and a fifth in the republic of Genoa, &;c. 

George (St.), the largest of the Bermuda Isles, 
is about fifteen miles in length, and three in 
breadth; a reef of rocks, which extend some 
way into the sea, surrounds and greatly pro- 
tects it. Ships, however, can only approach in 
two places without groat hazard, and here the as- 
sistance of an experienced pilot is needful. It is 
divided into nine ]iarishes, or districts. Long. 
er 'SO' W., lat. 32^" 45' N. 

George (St.), a small island in the P«acific 
Ocean, near the coast of New Ireland, above a 
league north from Cape St. George. 

(ieorge’s (St.), a large and deep bay on the 
west side of the island of Newfoundland. Lat. 
48^ 12' N. 

George’s (St.), a river of the United States, 
in Maryland, which runs into the Potowmack, 
twelve miles south-west of Fort Cumberland. 

George’s (St.), a river, or rather an arm of 
the sea, in the Gnited States, about two leagues 
sumh-west of Penobscot Bay. It is navigable 
for brigs and ships of burden, up to what are 
called the Narrows, and from thence about four 
miles liigher up, to nearly the head of the tide 
^'ater, for sloops and schooners of eighty or 
ninety tons. 

George’s (St.), a cape and island on the coast 
of East Florida, opyiosite to the mouth of the 
Appalachia. The cape is formed by the largest 
ot the islands of this name, and is six leagues 
cast of Cape Blaize, in N. lat. 29° 38. 

George’s (St.), the capital of the island of 
jTciiada, once called Fort Royal, has one of the 
hest harbours in the West Indies. It is divided 
into two parts, the Bay Town and the Carenage 
lowig by a remarkable ridge which terminates 
Ihe sea. The harbour is fortified, and there 
a large old work of the French on a promon- 
above the town. On the ridge stands the 
^ lurch. The town is altogether pretty well oocu- 
hmd by the principal merchants residing in the 
^ 'jrenaga division : in the Bay town, however, is 
jandsome square and market place, 
of (St.), a bay on the east coast 

r cw Ireland, between Cape St. (leorge and 
Orford. 

George, Cape, a cape on the south coast of 
Land. Long. 70^^ 13' K., lat. 4g® 
cmol r name of a cape on the 

430 7 ^^ewfoundland. Long. 59° 17' W., lat. 

another on the coast of Peru. 
of 4i . — Also a cape on the north coast 

W. South Georgia. Long. 36° 32' 
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George’s Channel (St.), that part of the At- 
lantic which runs between Ireland and Wales, 
or which opens from the Scilly Islands on the 
south, and the south-east point of Ireland oa 
the north, and up northward betw^een the two 
lands till it takes the name of the Irish sea. 
Ships that are bound up St. C4eorg(^’s Channel 
will receive ample instructions, by attending to 
the rules laid down for avoiding the Scilly 
Islands, and ensuring a proper entrance into the 
Knglish channel. Some confine the name of St. 
George’s channel to begin only from the entrance 
of the narrow sea between the south-east point 
of Ireland and St. David’s head on the coast of 
Wales, nearly to the east from it; in tliat case, 
all the sea to the northward of Scilly hither, is 
called the Bristol Channel, bat in the former il 
is limited to tiie opening of the Severn Sea, be- 
tween llartland Point on the south and St. 
Govvan’s Point on the north. In some charts 
the whole of the narrow sea between St. David’s 
Head and the Mull of Galloway is all called St. 
George’s Channel, or the Irish Sea, indifferently. 

George’s Channel (St.), is also a channel 
along the south-west coast of New Ireland, and 
extends from Cape St. George to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Foreland, and from thence about eight 
leagues to Portland’s Island. This is about 100 
leagues or 300 miles. In some part of this 
channel, near New Britain, the land seems to 
atiect the needle, as the variation was consider- 
ably short of 5° Fi. 

Geor(;f., Fort, a strong and regular fortress 
of Scotland, in Inverness-shire. It has several 
handsome streets of barracks, and is seated on 
the |)oint of Ardersier, a peninsula running into 
the frith of Murray. It completely commands 
the entrance into the harbour of Inverness, and 
lies opposite to Fortrosc, ten miles north-east of 
Inverness. 

George, Fort, (St.). See Madras. 

George Lake, a lake in the county of Wash- 
ington, state of New York, about thirty-three miles 
long, and nearly two broad, discharges itself north- 
ward into Lake Champlain, atTiconderoga. The 
entire north end is not more than two miles and a 
half from that lake, towards which the water is 
said to descend nearly 100 feet. Surrounded by 
bigh mountains, and remarkably clear, Lake 
George is no where excelled in scenery of ro- 
mantic beauty. The water is also very deep, and 
the bottom so clean that neither winds or freshets 
render it turbid. It abounds with the finest 
fish. Here are also several small islands: Fort 
George at the north end, and the once famous 
Fort Ticonderoga, are both now in ruins. 

George, Lake, a lake of New York south- 
west of Lake Champlain, thirty-six miles long 
from north-east to south-west, and fmin one to 
seven broad. Its waters are 100 feet higher than 
those of lake Champlain. 

George, Lake, also called the Great Lake, in 
East Florida, is a division of the river St. John. 
It is about fifteen miles wide. 

George’s Town (St.), the principal town of 
St. George’s, one of the Bermudas Islands, in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, is in lat. 32° 45' N., 
and long. 63® 35' W. It has a good churoli, 
town-house and library, and is well fortified. 
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GEORGIA. 


GEORGIA, a mountainous country of Asia, 
betweeh the Black Sea and the Caspian, to the 
north of Armenia, and forminj^ the frontier be- 
tween Russia and Persia. The Caucasian ranges 
supply it to the south with fertilising streams, 
and it unites the products of ])oth the tropical 
and temperate climates. Mr. Kenneir speaks of 
it as ‘ perhaps the ntost beautiful and highly 
favored region in the world. The face of the 
country is diversified with extensive ])lains, and 
watered by innumerable rivers ; the lulls are 
covered with forests of ’pine, oak, ash, beech, 
chestnuts, walnuts, and elms, entwined with 
vines, growing perfectly wild, and producing 
vast quantities of grapes. The plains are ex- 
ceedingly fertile; cotton grows spontaneously, 
as well as the finest Fairojican fruit-trees ; and 
rice, wljcat, millet, hemp, and dax, are raised 
almost without culture. The rivers are full of 
the most delicious fish : poultry and game may 
be shot in tlie woods; and in the hills are to be 
found mines of gold, silver, and other minerals. 
Even the natives appear to more perfection than 
in any other country wdth which we are ac- 
quainted. The men are tall and el(*gantly formed, 
whilst the grace and beauty of a Georgian girl are 
proverbial throughout the East.’ 

Georgia originally included nearly the whole 
southern declivity of the Caucasus, and was re- 
garded as extending from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian. But of late the name has been confined 
to that part of the region which was once subject 
to Persia; and which asserted its independence 
under its native prince, I Icraclius, toward the close 
of the last century. For a short time it was a sepa- 
rate kimgdom ; but the colossal power of Russia, 
which was first favorable to its throwing off the 
yoke of servitude, finally crushed it. It is now 
a province of the Russian empire, and divided 
into the four provinces of Cartuel, Kaket or Ka- 
cheti, Kisik called sometimes Sornchet, and Geor- 
gian Armenia. It has been the seat of various 
wars between Russia and Persia. The capital is 
Tiflis. 

The iidiabitants, who are about 370,000, are 
generally of the Greek church, but tliere are 
many Mabommedans among them. Their dress 
nearly resembles that of the Cossacks ; but men of 
rank frequently w ear tiie habit of Persia. They 
usually dye their hair, beard, and nails, with red. 
The women, remarkable for their beauty and 
fine forms, eTnj)Ioy the same color to stain the 
palms of their liands. On their heads they wear 
a cap, or fillet, under which their black hair falls 
on their forehead : behind, it is braided into 
tresses. Tlieir eye-brows arc j)ainted with black, 
so as to form one entire line, and their faces are 
frequently coated with white and red. Their 
robe is often open to tlie girdle, and their general 
air and manner are said to be voluptuous. Being 
generally educated in convents, they can read 
and write ; a qualification very unusual among 
the men even of some respectability. Girls are 
betrothed as soon as possible, often at three or 
four years of age. Travellers accuse the Geor- 
gians of drunkenness, superstition, cruelly, and 
sloth: and the mountains are the haunt of nu- 
merous banditti; they are certairdy the mo.st 
powerful body of mountaineers in this neigh- 


bourhood. The nobility are numerous, and 
possess extensive private jurisdiction. See 
Tiflis. 

Gkorgia, one of the southern United States of 
America, bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by F],ast and West Florida, 
on the west by the Mississippi, and on the north- 
east and north by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
It is 270 miles long and 250 broad, containing 
620,000 square miles : and is divided into Up- 
per and Lower Georgia, which comprise the fol- 
lowing counties and cliief towns. 


Counties. 

Chief Towns. 

Baldwin 

Milledgeville 

Bryan 

C. H. 

Bullock 

Statesburgh 

Burke 

Waynesborough 

Camden 

St. Mary’s 

Chatham 

Savannah 

Clarke 

Athens 

Columbia 

Applington 

Effingham 

FJienezer 

Elbert 

Petersburg 

E.manuel 


I'ranklin 

Carnesyille 

(Byim 

Brunswick 

G reene 

Greensborough 

Hancock 

Sparta 

Jackson 

Jefiersonton 

Jasper 

Monticello 

Jefferson 

Louisville 

Jones 

Clinton 

Laurens 

Dublin 

Liberty 

Riceborough 

Lincoln 

Lincolnton 

Madison 

Danielsville 

MHntosh 

Darien 

Montgomery 

C. 11. 

Morgan 

Madison 

Oglethorpe 

Lexington 

Pulaski 

Hartford 

Putnam 

Eatonton 

Richmond 

Augusta 

Scriven 

Jucksoriborough 

Tattnal 

C, H. 

Telfair 

C. 11. 

Twiggs 

Marion 

Walton 


Warren 

Warreiiton 

Washington 

Saundersvillc 

Wayiie 

C. IL 

Wilkes 

Washington 

Wilkinson 

Irwinton. 


This state is watered by the Savannah, sepa- 
rating it from South Carolina, the Ogcechec, Ala- 
tahama, Satilla, Oakmulgee, Oconee, St. Mary s, 
Flint, Chatahoochee, Tallapoosa, and Coosa 
The coast is bordered, for four or five miles iij' 

land, with salt marshes, generally uninhabite(^ 

In front of them is a chain of islands of a gr^y 
rich soil, covered in their natural state "a ‘ 
pine, hickory, and live oak, and yielding o 
cultivation sea-island cotton. The nrincq^ai 
these are Wassaw, Ossabaw, St. / 

Sapello, St. Simon’s, Jekyl, and a 

The east part of the state between the 
the ocean, and the Savannah and St. ^ 
rivefs, is an entirely level tract of 120 m 
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long from north to south, and from forty to fifty 
broad, without a single hill or stone. About 
forty-five miles from the sea coast the lands be- 
gin to be uneven, ridges gradually rise into 
hills, and these into mountains, till they termi- 
nate in the Alleghany and Appalachian chains. 

The rivers and creeks are generally bordered 
with marshc's, in which are situated rice planta- 
tions, mingled with what are called the pine-har- 
rens, which extend from sixty to eighty miles from 
the sea. Beyond these the country b(,‘Comes uneven, 
diversified with hills and mountains, of a strong 
rich soil, producing cotton, tobacco, maize, 
wheat, and other grain. The north-western part 
of the slate is moantainous, and abounds in sub- 
ime and picturesque scenery. 

The soil of Georgia is various ; but a large 
proportion is very productive. At a distance 
from the sea it changes from gray to red ; in 
some places it is gravelly, but fertile ; and far- 
^ filer back in the country its tint is gradually 
deepened, till it becomes what is called the mu- 
htto soil, consisting of black mould and red 
earth. This sort of land is generally strong, and 
affords abundant crops of wheat, tobacco, corn, 
&c. It IS succeeded in its turn by a soil that is 
nearly black, and very rich, on which are large 
quantities of black walnut and mulberry. The 
pine-barrens produce grapes of large size and 
good tlavor. The forests abound in one oak, 
pine, hickory, cedar, and muUxirry trees. Of 
fruits are plentiful, figs, melons, oranges, pome- 
granates, olives, lemons, limes, citrons, pears, 
and peaches. The expiorts, which consist chiefly 
of cotton, rice, lumber, tobacco, canes, deer 
skins, and maize, amounted, in 1816, to 
7,511,039 dollars. 

The winters in Georgia are mild and pleasant; 
snow is seldom seen, nor is vegetation inter- 
rupted by severe frosts. There are several valu- 
able mineral springs in this state ; one near 
^l^ashington ; one in Jefferson county, twelve 
ruiles south-east of Louisville ; and another in 
Madison county, five miles from Danielsville. 
A considerable part of the territory of this state 
in the possession of the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians, the former inhabiting the south-west and 
and the latter the north-west parts. The 
seat of government is Milledgeville, but Savan- 
nah and Augusta are the largest towns. The 
most considerable towns are Washington, 
^ouisville, Darien, St. Mary’s, Greensborough, 
etersburg, and Sparta. 

the legislature consists of a senate and a house 
representatives, chosen annually by counties, 
county sending one senator, and not less 
an one, nor more than four representatives. 
^ governor is elected for two years, by a joint 
houses. The legislature meets on 
tio Tuesday in January. The constitu- 

^ n provides for a census of the state to be made 

^ematTverta Goto, 

Atif!'” has established a coUcse at 

provr^’ Franklin College, and has made 
1 ^ academy in each county ; the 
namp nf all to be united under the 

hon is 'iniversity of Georgia. Great atten- 
P Id to education throughout the state. 
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The settlement of a colony between the Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha was first proposed in 
England in 1732, for the accommodation of poor 
emigrants from Great Britain and Ireland, and 
for the farther security of Carolina. Private 
compassion and public spirit conspired to pro- 
mote the benevolent design, and George II. 
granted letters patent, dated June 9th, 1732, for 
legally carrying it into execution. The new pro- 
vince was called Georgia, in honor of the king 
who encouraged the plan. A corporation, con- 
sisting of tw'eiity-one persons, was constituted 
by the name of the Trustees for Settling and 
Establishing the Colony of Georgia. In No- 
vember, 1732, 116 settlers were conveyed thither 
free of expense, furnished with every thing re- 
quisite for building and for cultivating the soil. 
Mr. James Oglethorpe, one of the trustees, and 
an active promoter of the settlement, embarked 
as the head and director of these settlers. They 
arrived at Charlestown early in the following 
year, and soon began to build a small fort, on 
the site of the present Savannah, and a number 
of huts for their defence and accommodation. 
A treaty of friendship was concluded between 
the settlers and their neighbours the Creek 
Indians, and every thing wore the aspect of 
peace and future* prosperity. Afterwards 570 
adventurers, among whom were 130 Highlanders, 
and 170 Germans, were prevailed on to emigrate 
to Georgia. But the fundamental regulations es- 
tablished by the trustees of Georgia were ill 
adapted to the circumstances and situation of the 
.settlers. Like other distant legislators, who 
framed their regulations upon j)rinciples of .spe- 
culation, they were liable to many errors and 
mistakes ; and however good their design, their 
rules were found impracticable. These, in fact, 
together with the wars in which they were in- 
volved with the Spaniards and Indians, and the 
frequent insurrections among themselves, threw 
the colonists into a state of confusion and 
wretchedness too great for human nature long to 
endure. Their oppressed situation was repre- 
sented to the trustees by repeated complaints ; 
till at length, finding that the province lan- 
guished under their care, and weary with the 
complaints of the people, the trustees in 1752 
surrendered their charter to the king, and it was 
made a royal government. From this time till 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, the colony struggled 
under many difficulties arising from the want of 
credit, and the frequent molestation of enemies. 
The good effects of the peace were sensibly i’elt. 
It now began to flourish under the care of go- 
vernor Wright ; and within ten years only, from 
1763 to 1773, its exports arose from £*27,021 to 
£121,676 sterling. During the American war, 
Georgia was over-run by the British, and the 
inhabitants were obliged to flee into the neigh- 
bouring states for safety. Since the period of 
the independence of the states, the population, 
agriculture, and commerce, have increased with 
astonishing rapidity, though they have been oc- 
casionally retarded by the hostile irruptions of 
the Indians. In 1789 the constitution was new- 
modelled upon a plan similar to that of the 
other states, and in 1790, a pretty firm treaty ot 
peace was concluded between the United States 
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and the Indians, In 1830 the population . was 
516,567 of whom 180,000 were blacks. 

Georgia, Gulf of, is a large gulf of the north 
Pacific Ocean, between th^ continent of North 
-Vinenca and Quadra and Vancouver’s Island. 
Captani Vancouver describes upwards of twenty 
ports in the gulf of Georgia, of whicli the easiest 
of access is. Port de los Angelos, or Port Dis- 
covery, on the south shore. In the gulf are a 
number of islands, in general less rugged and 
barren than the main land, which for the most 
part is extremely desolate, the naked rocky 
mountains rising abruptly from the shores^ and 
vast torrents from the melted snows tumbling 
flown their sides. The entire gulf is about 120 
miles long from north to south, and varying from 
six to twenty miles in breadth. 

(jeorgia New or South, Island, was dis- 
covered by La Roche in 1675, but its extent was 
not ascertained until 1776, when Cook visited it. 
It presents nothing but mountains raising tlieir 
heads to the clouds, and surmounted by glaciers, 
wdiile the valleys are covered with perpetual 
snow. A strong bladed grass in tufts, and some 
small slirubs, is the only ve^retation. Tlu' dung 
of an animal, supposed to be a fox, was the only 
indication of the existence of quadrupeds, and 
the only land bird seen was the lark. The at- 
mosphere is enveloped in constant mist, which, 
together with the immeron > dt tached islets and 
rocks, renders the navigation perilous. Sand- 
wich Ilav, near the middle of the land, is in 54'^ 
42 ' S., 36^ 12' W, 

GLOUGIC, n.s.^adj. Gr. yr) and rpyov, 
a work. A description of agricultural pursuits: 
^plied particularly to poems of Hesiod and 

GEORGIO Maggiore (St.), an island of the 
Adriatic near Nancy, and containing one of the 
noblest Benedictine establishments in Italy. Tlie 
church IS particu larly handsome, and contains tlie 
tombs of several of the V^enetian doges. 

GEORGIUM Srnus, or the Georgian Planet, 
the name given by Jlerschel to the planet which 
he discov^ered. It /s aLo sometimes called I’ranns, 
but more generally Ilerschel, in compliment to 
its- discoverer. Sof" Astronomy and IlEii.scni.i,. 
Foreign asironornevs have already named this 
jdanet llerscliel, afr^yr its discoverer. 

(jKPID.T, Gepidks, or Gepidi, in ancient 
geogrnphy, according to Procopius, were a Gothic 
people, some of whom, in the migration of the 
Goths, settled in an island at the mouth of the 
Vistula, which they called Gepidos after their 
own name, which denotes lazy or slothful ; others 
in Dacia, calling their settlement tliere Gepidia. 

GERA, a town of Saxony, in the Vogtland and 
on the White Elster River. It is the capital of 
a district belonging to the counts of Reuss, and 
surrounded by walls. The streets are straight 
and regular, having been almost entirely rebuilt 
after a fire in 1780. It is a considerable manu- 
facturing town in woollen and cotton cloths, and 
nas a jirovint i d school. Population 7500. 
Thirty miles .S. S. W. of Leipsic, and .sixty-eight 
west of Dresden. 

GERANIUM, crane^s bill, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the decandria order, and monadelphia 
class of plants ; natural order fourteenth, grui- 


nales. Its characters are these : — ^the flower has 
a permanent empalement, composed of five small 
oval leaves, and five oval or heart-shaped petals, 
spreading open, which are in some species equal, 
and in others the two upper are much larger than 
the three lower. It has ten stamina, alternately 
longer than each other, but shorter than the petals, 
and terminated by oblong summits. In the bot- 
tom of the flower is situated a five-cornered ger- 
men, which is permanent. The flower is 
succeeded by five seeds, each being wrapped up 
in the husk of the beak, where they are twisted 
together at the point, so as to fornt the resem- 
blance of a stork’s beak. There are above forty 
species. The common wild sorts, and those 
which are brought from the colder climates, are 
hardy enough, and require little care ; but the 
African species, and the others from hot coun- 
tries wliicli make so very beautiful a figure in our 
green houses, require great care in their culture 
and pro[)ag:iti()n. d'liese may be propagated by 
seed, which should lie sown towards the end of 
ALir.di in beds of light earth, carefully shading 
them from the sun, and giving them frequent, 
but gcMille waterings, till they are well rooted. 
The mats with whicb these beds arc covered are 


to he taken ofl' in gentle sliowcrs, and always in 
the hot wcatlier at nights, tliat the plants may 
have the benefit of the dew. They should remain 
about two mouths in this bed, by which time 
they Will have taken root. Some pots of about 
seven inches wide should then be filled with 
light earth, and the plants taken up with as much 
as possible of their own earth about them, and 
planted severally in the middle of these pots ; 
when they are to be set in a shady place, and 
watered at times l!\l they have taken root. When 
well rooted, they should be set in a more exposed 
})lace to harden them, and should stand out till 
the middle of October ; but, when the mornings 
begin to grow frosty, they must be removed into 
the green-house, and then placed as near the 
windows as possible, and the windows should be 
opened upon them till the weather is very cold. 
During the winter they must be often watered 
a little at a time, and their dead leaves should l)e 
pulled off. Tliey must not stand under the shade 
of other plants, nor near any artificial h®at. Those 
who wish that their plants should be large and 
flower soon, sow the seeds on a moderate hot-bed 
in the spring ; when they are come up, they 
should not be drawn weak, and the pots into 
which they are transplanted should be plunged 
into another moderate hot-bed ; shading tliem 
from the sun till they have taken root, and 
dually inuring them to the open air, into whic i 
they should be removed in the beginning of JunC; 
and placed in a sheltered situation with ot le 
exotic plants. The shrubby African geranium^ 
are commonly propagated by cuiting‘57 
planted in a shaay border, in June or 
take good root in five or six weeks ; and 
may then be taken up and planted in sepa 
pots, placing them in the shade till they hav 
ken new root ; after which they may be rem 
into a sheltered situation, and treated as 
seedling plants. 

GERAR, or Gf.rara, in ancient 
the south boundary of Canaan near t ^ 
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situated between Cades and Zur : two deserts, 
the one facing Egypt and the other Arabia Pe- 
traea. 

GERARD (Alexander), D.D., professor of 
divinity in King’s College, Aberdeen, was born 
in 1728. He received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Foveran, and Aberdeen ; and at twelve 
years of age entered student at Marisclial College, 
and in four years afterwards was admitted A. M: 
after which he studied theology at tlie universities 
of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Having been li- 
censed to preach, in 1 748, he was chosen assistant 
to professor Dr. Fordyce in 1750, and was ap- 
pointed his successor, in 1752. On the 5th of 
September, 1759, he was ordained a minister of 
the church of Scotland: on the 11th of June, 
1760, he was appointed professor of divinity in 
the Marisclial College, and minister of the 
Gray-friars church at Aberdeen ; and about the 
same time he was created 1). D. On the 18th 
June, 1771, he resigned both these ofHces, and 
was appointed professor of divinity in King’s 
College; which situation he held till 1705, when, 
having just entered his sixty-eighth year, he died 
of a schirrous tumor in his face. He was the au- 
thor of, 1. An Essay on Taste: 8vo. 1759. 2. 

Dissertations on subjects relating to the genius 
and Evidences of Christianity, 8vo. 1766. 3. 

An Essay on Genius, 8vo. 1774. 4. Several 

Sermons on various subjects, published from 
1760 to 1782 ; and, 5, A part of his theological 
course, entitled The Pastoral Care, published in 
1790, by his son, Dr. Gilbert Gerard, \Vho suc- 
ceeded him in his professorship. His Essay on 
Taste gained the gold prize medal given by the 
Philosophical Society of Edinlnirgh in i756. 
Dr. Gilbert Gerard also published 1. On Indif- 
ference with respect to lieligious Truths, a ser- 
mon, 8vo. 2. Institutes of Biblical Criticism, 
8vo,, dedicated to Dr., now bishop, Herbert 
Marsh. 

Gkuaiu) (Tung, or Tom), founder and first 
grand nuister of the knight’s hospitallers of St. 
dohn, or knights of Malta, was born at i^alfi in 
Italy, in the eleventh century. In A. D. 1100 
he assumed a religious habit, witli a white cro^s 
on the breast, and, with many others, engaged in 
VOWS of chastity, poverty, and to relieve all Chris- 
tians in distress, Sec. He died in 1 120, and was 
succeeded as grand master by Raymond du Puy. 
^ee Malta. 

GRIIARDE (John), an English surgeon and 
botanist, was born at Nantwicb, in Chesliire, in 
1545. He practised professionally as a surgeon 
in London, where also he became gardener to 
iord Burleigh ; he himself bad also a large bo- 
tanic garden in Holborn, of which be published 
a catalogue in 1596. His great work is his Her- 
bal, printed in 1597, and re-published by Dr. 

I hoinas Johnson, in 1636, folio. Gcrarde died 

in 1607. 

gkuardia, in botany, a genus of the angi- 
ospermia order, and didynamia class of plants ; 
iiatural order fortieth, personuta*. cAL.quinquefid : 
COR, bilabiate ; the under lip tripartite; the side 
^ fis emarginated, and the middle one bipartite : 
bilocular and gaping. Species one; a na- 

h ‘'ft of Africa. ^ ^ 

GERBlEli (Sir Balthazar), a painter of Ant- 


werp, born in 1592, who distinguished himself 
by' painting small figures in distemper. King 
Charles I. was so pleased with his performances 
that he invited him to court, where he was in 
great favor. He was knighted, and sent to Brus- 
sels, where he long resided as agent for that 
monarch. 

GERBILLON (John Francis), one of the most 
celebrated of the Jesuit missionaries in China, 
was born in 1654. He was in great favor with 
the emperor, for whom he composed two books 
on geometry, printed at Pekin in the Chinese 
and Tartarian languages. He wrote also Histo- 
rical Observations on Great Tartary, and an Ac- 
count of some of his Travels, inserted in Du 
Halde’s History of China. He died at Pekin, 
superior general of all the missions in China. 

GERFALCON, r/, 5. Fr. gerfault. A bird of 
prey of the greatest strength next to the eagle. 

Gj^rfalcon. See Falco. 

GFRGl'.SA, in ancient geography, a Transjor- 
dan town, no otherwise known than by the Ger- 
gesenes of St. Matthew, Gergesad of Moses ; sup- 
posed to have stood in the neighbourhood of Ga- 
dara, and near the sea of Tiberias. 

GFRGFS/EI, or Gfrcesenes, one of the se- 
ven ancient nations of Canaan, less frequently 
mentioned tlian .the rest. They appear to have 
been less considerable and more obscure: their 
name is from (4irgasi, one of Canaan’s sons. See 
Girgashitf-s. 

GERINA, or Cerina, a town on the northern 
coast of the island of Cyprus. The wall about 
half a mile in circumference, was formerly 
strong ; but the greater part of it as well as the 
port is now in ruins. On the east side of the 
harbour stands a lofty castle, erected by the V^e- 
netians ; and defended by four guns. The trade 
is inconsiderable, and the place does not con- 
tain above 1500 families. Sixteen miles N. N. W. 
of Nicosia. 

GEIUSM, Gerizim, or Garizim, in ancient 
geography, a mountain of Samaria, at tlic foot 
of which stood Shechem ; famous for the temple 
built on it by SanballaU in favor of his son-in-law 
Manasseh, by the permission of Alexander the 
Great; and destroyed 200 years after, by John 
llyrcanus, son of Simon, the fourth in succession 
of the Asmoneans. josephns. 

GERMAIN, or St. Gf.rmain, a town of 
France, in the department of the Seine and Oise, 
and ci-devant province of the Isle of France. It 
has a magnificent palace, euibellished by Louis 
XIV^, who was born in it, with a fine forest and 
elegant gardens, &c., long the asylum of king 
James 11. Several kings of France were born 
here. It is seated on tl^ Seine, twelve miles 
north-west of Paris. 

Germains (St.), a borough of England, in 
Cornwall, formerly the largest town in the coun- 
ty, and a bishop’s see. Part of the old cathedral 
is used as the parish church, and the priory is 
still standing. It is ten miles west of Plymouth, 
and 224 west by soutli of London. 

GERMAN, n. s. & adi- Fr. gerniain ; Latin 
germanus. Brother; one approaching to a bro- 
ther in proximity of blood : thus the children of 
brothers or sisters are called cousins german, the 
only sense in which the word is now used. 
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Aud to him said, go now, proud miscreant. 

Thyself thy message do to german dear. 

Spenser, Faerie Queene. 

Wert thou a bear, thou wouldst he killed by tho 
horse ; wert thou a horse, thou wouldst be seized by 
the leopard ; wert thou a leopard, thou wert german 
to the lion, aud tho spots of thy kindred were juries 
on thy life. Shakspeare. Timon. 

Not he alone shall suffer wliat wit can make heavy, 
and vengeance make bitter ; but those that are german 
to him, though removed lifiy times, shall come under 
the hangman. Sfiakspcarc. 

You’ll have your nephews neigh to you ; you’ll 
iiave coursers for cousins, and genets for gertnans. 

Id. 

They knew it was their cousin german, the famous 
Amphialus. Sidney, 

' German OcKAN, Otherwise called the North 
Sea, an extensive branch of the Atlantic on the 
north-west coast of Europe, bounded on the 
south by the straits of Calais, and on the north 
by the (Orkney and Shetland Islands. Tiie wa- 
ters of this sea are salter than those of the Ealtic, 
but less so than those of tlie main Ocean, and 
they contain a large portion of unctuous matter, 
and marine plants. The tishernis on the Dogger 
Bank, as well as on tbe sliores tliat hound this sea, 
viz. those of Britain, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway, arc extensive : they are still gn'atcr 
northward i. e. in the direction of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. This has accordingly been 
the nursery for seamen in l-hirope. Throughout 
its whole extent the tides prevail, but rise highest 
on the coasts of Lower Saxony and Holland, 
where the formation of the Zuyder Zee in the 
thirteenth century, by a great eruption, and the 
destruction of a whole island on the coast of 
Sleswick in 1634, were awful proofs of their 
power. 

The German Ocean may be considered as di- 
vided into two unequal parts by the Dogger 
Bank, which traverses it in almost all its width, 
and is traditionally said to have been formerly a 
tract of dry land, joined to Jutland. The extent 
of this sea from south to north, between the pa- 
rallels of latitude quoted above, is reckoned by 
Mr. Stevenson at 233 leagues, and its greatest 
breadth from west to east, from vSt. Abb’s-Head, 
on the coast of Scotland, to Ring Kiobing Froid, 
on the opposite shore of Denmark, at IS.'i leagues. 
The greatest depth of the water in this basin 
seems to be upon the Norwegian side, where the 
soundings give 190 fathoms ; but the mean depth 
of the wiiole may be stated at only about thirty- 
one fathoms. 

The water gradually deepens from south to 
north, varying, after an irregular progression, 
from 120 fathoms towards the northern extremity 
to fifty-eight, thirty-eight, twenty-four and eigh- 
teen fathoms, as we proceed southwards, to with- 
in five miles of the shore, and the whole bottom 
preserv’ing, the character of a great bay encum- 
bered with numerous sand-banks. These great 
accumulations of debris, especially in the middle 
or central parts, and along the 'shores towards 
what may be termed the apex of the bay, extend 
from the river Tliames along the shores of Hol- 
land, &c., to the Baltic. One of the.se great cen- 
tral banks, known to mariners as the Long For- 
ties, tends north-east in the direction of the 


ebb-tibe from the entrance of the Frith of Forth 
no less than 110 miles, while the Denmark and 
Jutland banks may also be traced from the en- 
trance of the Baltic, upwards of 105 miles in a 
north-western direction. Besides these, we have 
also that other great central range of banks 
known under the common appellation of the 
Dogger Bank, which is subdivided by the navi- 
gator into the Long-Bank, the White-Bank, and 
the Well-Bank, including an extent of ujiwards 
of 354 miles from north to south. There are also 
a vast number of shoals and sand-bauks, lying 
wholly to the southward of our section, between 
Flamborough-Hcad and Heligoland. Altoge- 
ther, therefore, tlie superficies of tliese extensive 
banks is found to occupy no inconsiderable por- 
tion of (lie whole area of the German Ocean ; 
the surface of which, in making these investiga- 
tions, has been estimated to contain about 
153,709 square miles, wiiile tlie aggregate super- 
ficial contents of the s.nid-hanks alone amtiunt to 
no less than 27,443 sipiare miles, or include un 
area of about five and three quarters of the wholt- 
surface of this Sea. 

On the temperature of the German Ocean, the 
following observations were made in UVJl hy 
Mr. Jolin Murray; — 

Toiopcralurc. 

Feb. 22. Seven miles off Huntley Foot, Fahr. 
(River Tecs), depth forty fa- 
thoms, at 101* 30' A. M. . 

Four miles otf Red Cliff (to 
southward), depth, say thirty- 
five fathoms, at 10 o’clock 

P.M 40*70 

Three miles oft' Whitby, depth 
twenty-el^ht fathoms, at 4l* 

22' A. M. . . .41 

Feb. 23. Two miles off Kelsey, depth 
seven fathoms, at 8 o'clock 

A. M., 37*5 

Two miles off Spurn Lights, 
depth 7 25 fathoms, at 9^ 22' 

, A. M 38 

Three miles off Spurn Lamps, 
mouth of the Humber, depth 
seven fathoms, 10 o’clock 

P.M -38 

Feb. 24. In the Humber, three miles from 

Hull, at 9 o’clock A. M. • 35*75 

GERMANIA, in ancient geography, an exten- 
sive country of Pmrope, bounded on the north y 
the Baltic (Mare Suevicum), oii the east by 
Vistula, on the south by the Danube, and on t c 
west by the Rhine and the German Ocean. 1 
origin of the name has been much disputed, 
the most probable derivation is from ‘ ghar 
(Celtic, a warlike man) from Teut. geier, o 
guer, a sword, whence Span, guerra; Ir* ’ 
war. Many of the best authorities however 
rive it from Lat. germanus, a relative, as "f 
been given by the Celts, who were pro ^ 
sprung from the same stock, viz. the Goineri 
The Romans divided Germania into 
viz. Germania Superior, and Germania in ^ f 
which were separated only by the Rhine. 

Gerrnunid Superior, or Upper 
prised the whole country between the R h 
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the Danube. Between the Rhine and Elbe were 
the following nations: — 1. The Chauci, Upper 
and Lower, who were divided from each other by 
the river Visurges, now the Weser. Their country 
contained what is now called Bremen, Lunen- 
burg, Friesland, and Groningen. The Upper 
Chauci had the Chcrusci, and the Lower the 
Chamavi on the south-east, and the German 
Ocean on the north-west. 2. The Frisii, Upper 
and Lower, were divided from the Lower Chauci 
by the river Amisia, now the Ems ; and from one 
another by an arm of the Rhine. Their country 
still retains the name of Friesland. 3. Beyond 
the Tsela (now the Yssel), which bounded the 
country of the Frisii, were situated the Bructeri, 
who inhabited that tract now called Broecmor- 
land ; and tlie Marsi, about the river Luppe. On 
the other side of that river were tlie Usippii, or 
Usipitcs; but these were famed for often clianging 
ilieir territories, and therefore found in other 
places. 4i Next to these were the Juones, or 
inhabitants of Juliers, between the iMaese and 
the llhine. 5. The Catti, another ancient and 
warlike nation, inhabited Hesse and Thuringia, 
from the Hartz Mountains to the Rhine and 
Weser; among whom w’erc comprehended the 
Mattiaci, whose capital is by some thought to be 
Marpurg, by others Baden. 6. Next to these 
were the Seducii, bordering upon Suabia; Na- 
"isci, or tlie ancient inhabitants of Northgow,, 
wliose capital was Nuremberg; and the Marco- 
niauni, whose country anciently reached from 
the llhine to the head of the Danube, and to the 
Nockar. The Marcomanni afterwards settled in 
bohemia and Moravia, under their general or 
king Maroboduus, and some of them in Gaul, 
whence they drove the Boii, who bad seated 
themselves there. 7. On the other side of the 
Danube, and between the Rhine and that river, 
were the Hermunduri, who possc.ssed the country 
now called Misnia in Upper Saxony ; though 
some make their territories to have exteiidtul 
much further, and to have reached to, or even 
‘'cyond, Bohemia, then the seat of the Boii, 
whence its name. 8. Beyond them, on the 
north of the Danube, was another seat of the 
l^larcoinanni, along the river Albis, or Fdbe. 9. 
Next to Bohemia were situated the (^uadi, whose 
territories extended from the Danube to Moravia, 
nnd the northern part of Austria. These are 
comprehended under the ancient name of Suevi ; 
P^irt ot whom at length force<l their way into 
^P‘dn, and settled a kingdom there. 10. East- 
ward of the Quadi were situated the Bastarna.', 
^nd parted from them by theCiranna, now CJ ran, 
^ uver that falls into the Danube; and by the 
_ arpatliian Mountains, from them called Alpes 
•Astaniica'. The country of the Bastamm indeed 
jnade part of the European Sarmatia, and was 
crefore without the limits of Germany, properly 
p Called; but we find these ])eo))le so often in 
German nations, and joining 
T destruction of the Romans, that we 
nnot but account them as one people. Between 
^ose nations, seated along the other side of the 
othp^^^ J*^d the Hercynian forest, were several 
the M exact situation is uncertain, viz. 

Burii, Borades, Lygii, or Logiones, 


and some others, who are placed by geographers 
along the forest above-mentioned, between the 
Danube and the Vistula. 

On this side the Hercynian forest were the 
famed Rhoetii (now Grisoiis), seated among the 
Alps. Their country, which was also called 
Western Illyricum, was divided into Rhaetia Fri- 
ma, or Propria, and Secunda; and was then of 
much larger extent, spreading itself towards 
Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria. On the other side 
of the Ilercyniari forest were, 1. The Suevi, who 
spread themselves from the Vistula to the river 
Elbe. 2. The Longobardi, so called, according 
to some, on account of their wearing long beards; 
but according to others, on account of their con- 
sisting of two nations, viz. the Bardi and Lin- 
gones. These dwelt along the river Fdbe, and 
bordered southward on the Chauci above-men- 
tioned. 3. The Burgundi, possessing a part of 
Poland. 4. The Semnones, who, about the time 
of Tiberius, were seated on the river Elbe. 5. 
The Angles, Saxons, and Goths, were probably 
the descendants of the Cirnbri ; and inhabited 
the countries of Denmark, along the Baltic Sea, 
and the peninsula of Scandinavia, containing 
Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Finmark. (3. 
The Vandals were a Gothic nation, who, pro- 
ceeding from Scandinavia, settled in the countries 
now called Mecklenburgh and Braiidenburgh. 
7. Of the same race were the Dacians, who set- 
tled themselves in the neighbourhood of Palus 
Mseotis, and extended their territories along the 
banks of tlie Danube. 

(jcrinania Inferior, or Lower Germany, lay 
bet^veel^i tlic Seine and the Rhine ; and in this we 
find a number of different nations, the most 
remarkable of which were the following: — >1. 
The Ubii, whose territory lay between the Rhine 
and the Mosa (or Maese), and whose capital was 
('ologne. 2. Next to them were the Tungri, 
supposed to be the same whom Caesar calls Ebu- 
rones and Condrusi ; and wliose metropolis, then 
called AUiiatica, has since been named Tongros. 
3. Higher up from them, and on the other side 
of the Moselle, were the Treviri, whose capital 
was Augusta Trevirorum, now Triers. 4. Next 
to them were the Tribosci, Noinotes, and \ an- 
giones. The former dwelt in Alsace, and liad 
Argentoratum, now Strasbiirg, for their capital : 
the" others inhabited the cities of Worms, Spire, 
and Mentz. 5 The Mediomatrici \vi?re situated 
along the Moselle, about the city of Metz in 1 .or- 
raine : and above them were situated another 
German nation, named Raiirioi, Rauraci, or 
Rauriaci, who inhabited that part of Helvetia 
above Basil. To the west and south of tliesc 
were the Narvi, Suessoncs, Silvanectes, I.euci, 
Rhemi, Lingones, &c., who inhabited Beluic 
Gaul. Between the beads of the Rhine and 
Danube wis seated the ancient kingdom of 
delicia, whose capital was calle<l Auirusta Vin- 
delicorum, now Augsburg. Below it, on the 
banks of the Danube, were the kingdoms of 
Noricum and Pannonia. The first of these was 
divided into Noricum Ripense and Mediter- 
raneum. It contained a great part of tlie pro- 
vinces of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, 
and some oUiers of less note. The latter con- 
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tained the kingdom of Hungary, divided into 
Upper and Lower; and extending from lUyri- 
cum to the Danube, and the mountains CaJtii in 
the neighbourhood of Vindebona, now Vienna. 

The Germans did not begin to build towns of 
any consideration till after the arrival and settle- 
ment of the Homans, by whom the following 
towns were either built or enlarged, and received 
from them their names : — 

Colonia Ubioriim, or Agrip- 


pina, now called Cologne. 

Colonia Ulpiana 

. Cleves. 

Argentoratum 

. . Strasburg. 

Vindobona 

. Vienna. 

Hege no pol is 

. . Hatisbon. 

Berolinuin 

. . Berlin. 

Horbipolis 

. Wurzburg. 

Bonna Julia 

. . Bonne. 

Corifliienteis 

. . Coblentz. 

Augusta V^indclicorutn . Augsbur^li. 

Colonia Treviroriim 

. Triers, or Tr;*\es. 

Moguntiacum 

. Merit/.. 

Neroberga, kc. 

. Nurenberg, kc. 

The following are 

the rivers, &:c., known to the 

ancients as well as the moderns : — 

Lacus Brigantiniis 

Lake of (ionstance. 

Sinus Codauus 

The Baltic. 

Ister vel Danubius 

The Danube, or Ister. 

Hhenus 

The Rhine. 

Vistula 

The Weichsel, or Vistula. 

Nicer 

The Necker. 

Albis 

The Elbe. 

Amisia 

The Erns. • 

\'isurgis 

The Weser. 

Dravus, vel Drabus 

The Drave, 

Moenus 

The Maine. 

Luppia, See. 

The Lippe, kc. 

The principal mountains and forests mentioned 

by the ancients are, 


Jugiim llercyniBum 

. The Bohemia 1 1 oa t- 

B.icenis, vel Semana Sylva The llartz. 

Martiana Sylva 

. The Black Forest. 

Sasia Sylva 

. The Odciiwald. 

Abnoba 

. Abenow. 

Mons Hhaticus . 

. Tlie Sieben-bt rgen. 

Taunus, &c. 

. The Hayrich, &c. 


Tlie ancient history of the (rennans is alto- 
gether wrapped in obscurity ; nor do we, for 
iminy ages, know any thing more of them tlrin 
what we learn from the history of their wars 
with the Homans. The first time they are men- 
tioned by the Homan historians is about A. A. C. 
211, when Marcellus subdued Insubria and 
Liguria, and defeated the G^satae, a German 
nation, situated on the banks of the Hhine. 
From this time history is silent with regard to all 
the.se northern nations, till the eruption of the 
Cimbri and Teutones, who inhabited the most 
noitlierly parts of Gf^many. See Home. We 
also find mention made of the Scordisci, a 
Thracian nation, who afterwards settled on the 
banks of the Danube. About A. A. C. 1 1 3 they 
ravaged Macedon, and cut off a whole Homan 
army sent against them ; the general, M. Porcius 
Cato, grandson to Cato the censor, being the only 
person who escaped. After this they ravaged all 
Thessaly, and aidvanced to the coasts of the 


Adriatic, into which, because it stopped their 
further progress, they discharged a shower of 
darts. By another Roman general however they 
were driven back into their own country with great 
slaughter ; and, soon after, Metellus so weakened 
them by repeated defeats, that they were incapa- 
ble, for some time, of making any more attempts 
on the Homan provinces. At last, in the consul- 
ship of M. Livius Drusus and L. Calpurnius 
Piso, the former prevailed on them to pass the 
Danube, wliich thenceforth became the boundary 
between the Homaias and them. Notwithstand- 
ing this, in the time of the Jugurthine war, the 
Scordisci repassed the Danube on the ice every 
winter, and being joined by theTriballi, a people 
of liOwer Mcesia, and the Daci of Upper Maesia, 
penetrated as far as Macedon, committing every 
where' dreadful ravage.s. Till the time of Julius 
Caesar, however, we hear notliing more concern- 
ing the Germans. 

About A. A. C. 58 Caesar undertook his expe- 
dition into Gaul, during which his assistance 
was implored by the i'Edui against Ariovistus, a 
(German prince, who oppressed tliem. Caesar, 
plea.scd witli this opportunity of increasing his 
power, invited Ariovistus to an interview; but, 
this being declined, he next sent deputies, desir- 
ing him to restore the hostages he had taken 
from the /Edui, and to bring no more troops over 
the Rhine into (iaul. To this a haughty answer 
was returned ; and a battle soon after ensued, in 
which Ariovistus was entirely defeated, and with 
great difficulty made his escape. In A. A. C. 55 
Ca!sar having subdued the Suessones, Bellovaci, 
Ambiani, Nervii, and other nations of Belgic 
Gaul, liastened to ojmose tlie Usipetes and Teric- 
teri. These nations, Having been driven out of 
their own country by the Suevi, had crossed the 
Rhine wit|i a design to settle in Gaul. As soon 
as be appeared, the Germans sent him a depu- 
tation, offering to join him, provided he would 
assign them lands. Ccesar replied, that there was 
no room in Gaul for them ; but he would desire 
the Ubii to give tliem leave to settle among them. 
Upon tliis, tliey desired time to treat with the 
Ubii; but in the mean time fell upon some Ho- 
man squadrons, which so provoked Cttsar, that 
he immediately marched again.st them, and, 
coining unexpectedly upon tliem, defeated them 
with great slaughter. They fled in the utmost 
confusion ; but the Homans pursued them t(> the 
conflux of the Rhine and the Maese, where the 
slaughter was renewed with such fury, that ab'out 
400,000 of the Germans perished. After this, 
Csesar, being resolved to spread the terror of the 
Roman name through Germany, built a bridp 
over the Hhine, and entered that country. In 
this expedition, however, which was his last m 
Germany, he performed no remarkable exploit. 

Nothing further is recorded of the German!? 

till about A. A. C. IT, when the Tencteri made 
am irruption into Gaul, and defeated M.LolliuSi 
proconsul of that province. At last, however, 
they were repulsed, and forced to retire with grea 
loss beyond the Hhine. Soon after this t ® 
Hhmtii invaded Italy, where they committed t e 
greatest devastations, putting all the males they 
met to the sword, without distinction of 
and, when they happened to take women wi 
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cliiW, they consulted their augurs to know whe- 
ther the child was a male or female ; and if they 
pronounced it a male, the mother was imme- 
diately massacred. Against these barbarians was 
sent Drnsus, the second son of Li via, a youth of 
extraordinary valor, and great accomplishments, 
lie bronglit them to a battle, in which the Ro- 
mans proved victorious, and cut in pieces great 
numbers of them with very little loss. Those 
who escaped the general slaughter, being joined 
by the V^indelici, took their rout towards Gaul, 
with a design to invade that province. Rut 
Augustus, upon the first notice of their march, 
despatched against them Tiberius, with several 
cluji^cn legions. lie was no less successful than 
1 )iusus had been ; for having transported his 
troops over the lake Brigantium (now Constance) 
lie fell unexpectedly on the enemy, gave them a 
total overthrow, took most of their strong holds, 
and obliged the whole nation to submit to his 
own terms. Tiberius, to keep the conquered 
countries in awe, planted two colonics in V^inde- 
rK'ia,arid opened from thence a road into Rhaitia 
■tnd Noricum. One of the cities which he built 
for the defence of his colonies he called, from his 
iather Drusus, Drusomagus; the other by the 
name of Augustus, Augusta Vindelicorum. He 
next encountered the Pannonians, who had been 


subdued by Agrippa, but revolted on hearing 
the news of that great commander’s death, which 
happened A. A. C. 11 . Tiberius, however, with 
the assistance of the Scordisci, soon forged them 
to submit. They delivered up their arms, gave 
hostages, and put the Romans in possession of 
all their towns and strongholds. Tiberius spared 
their ilves, but laid waste their fields, plundered 
their cities, and sent the finest of their youth 
into other countries. In the mean time Drusus, 
having prevented the Gauls from revolting, pre- 
pared to oppose the Germans who dv\elt beyond 
the tlhine. They had collected the most nume- 
rous and formidable army that had ever been 
seen in those parts ; with which they were 
advancing towards the Rhine, to invade Gaul. 
Drusus, however, defeated them, as they attempted 


to cross that river ; and, pursuing his advantage, 
entered the country of the Usipetes, now Relin- 
ehusen, and thence advanced against the Si- 
eambri, in the neighbourhood of the Lyppe 
and Yssel. Them he overthrew in a great battle, 
laid waste their country, burnt most of their 
tildes, and, following the course of the Rhine, 


^PP>[pached the German Ocean, reducing the 
D'lsii and the Chauci between the Ems and the 
Elbe. In these marches the troops suffered ex- 
hemely for want of provisions ; and Drusus 
^•mself was often in great danger of being 
mwned, as the Romans who attended him were 
Jiuite unacquainted with the flux and reflux of the 
ide. The Roman forces went into East Eries- 

im 'winter quarters; and next year (A. A.C. 

) Drusus marched against the Tencteri, whom 
easily subdued. Afterwards, passing the 
the Lyppe), he reduced the Catti 
t Eherusci, extending his conquests to the 
Visnrgis (or Weser) ; which he 
Pro^ ‘ ’ ' P^sed, had he not been in want of 
enemy having laid waste the 
e country. As he was retiring, the Germans 


unexpectedly fell upon him in a narrow passage^ 
and, having surrounded the Roman army, cut a 
great number of them in pieces. But Drusus 
having animated his men, after a bloody conflict, 
which lasted the whole day, the Germans w^ere 
defeated with such slaughter, that the ground 
was strewed for several miles with dead bodies. 
Drusus found in their camp a great quantity of 
iron chains, which they had brought for the 
Romans ; and so great was their confidence, that 
they had agreed before hand about the division 
of tlie booty. After this victory, Drusus built 
two forts to keep the conquered countries in awe; 
the one at the confluer.ee of the Lyppe and the 
Almo, tl)e other in the country of the Catti on 
the Rhine. He also made a famous canal, called 
in honor of him Fossa Driisiana, to convey the 
waters of the Rhine into the Sala. It extended 
eight miles, and was very convenient for convey- 
ing the Roman troops by water to tlie countries 
of the Erisii and Chauci. The following year 
(A. A.C. 9) Augustus, bent on subduing the 
whole of Germany, advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine, attended by Tiberius and Drusus. The 
former he sent against the Daci, who lived up to 
the south of the Danube ; and the latter to com- 
plete the conquest he had so successfully betiiin 
in the western ‘parts of Germany. The former 
easily overcame tlie Daci, and transplanted 
40,000 of them into Gaul. The latter, having 
passed the Rhine, subdued all the nations from 
that river to the Elbe ; but, having attempted in 
vain to cross this last, he set out for Rome : an 
end, however, was put to his conquests and his 
life by a violent fever, with which he was seized 
on his return. 

After the death of Drusus, Tiberius again 
overran all those countries in which Drusus had 
S])ent the preceding summer; and struck some 
of the northern nations with such terror, that 
they sent deputies to sue for peace. This, how- 
ever, they could not obtain upon any terms ; the 
emperor declaring that he would not conclude a 
peace with one, unless they all desired it. But 
the Catti, or according to some the Sicambri, 
could not be prevailed upon to submit ; so that 
the war was carried on, though in a languid 
manner, for about eighteen years. During this 
period, some of the German nations had quitted 
their forests, and began to live in a civilised man- 
ner under the protection of the Romans; but 
Quinctilius Varus being sent to command the 
Roman forces in that country, he so provoked 
the inhabitants by his extortions, that not only 
those wjio still held out refused to submit, but 
even the nations that had submitted were seized 
with an eager desire of throwing off the yoke. 
Among these was a young chieftain of extm- 
ordinary skill and valor, named Arminius. He 

was the son of Sigimer, one of the most power- 
ful chiefs among the Catti, had served with great 
reputation in the Roman armies, and been ho- 
nored by Augustus with the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, and the title of knight. But, his 
patriotism and ambition prevailing over his gra- 
titude, he resolved to improve the general dis- 
content among his countrymen, to deliver them 
from the Roman yoke. With this view he en- 
gaged the leading men of all the nations between 
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the Rhine and the Elbe, in a conspiracy against 
tlie Romans. To put Varus off his guard, he 
advised him to show himself to the inhabitants 
of the more distant provinces, administer justice 
among them, and accustom them to live after 
the Roman manner. Varus, being a man of a 
peaceable temper, readily consented to this insi- 
dious proposal ; and, leaving the neighbourhood 
of the Rhine, marched into the country of the 
Cherusci. Having there spent some time in 
hearing causes, Arrninius persuaded him to 
weaken his army, by sending out detachments 
to clear the country of robbers. This done, some 
distant nations of Germany rose up in arms by 
Arminius’s directions; wliile those through 
which Varus was to pass in inarching against 
them, pretended to be in a state of trnnquillity, 
and ready to join the Rornajis against their ene- 
mies. On the lirst news of the revolt, Vai*us 
marched against the enemy with three legions 
and six cohorts ; but, being attacked by the (At- 
mans as he passed through a wood, his army 
was almost totally cut off', while he liimself and 
most of his oHicers fell by their own hands. 

This terrible overthrow, though it raised a 
general consternation in Rome, did not, how- 
ever, cause Augustus to abandon his enterprise. 
About twu years after (A. 1). 12) Tiberius and 
Germanicus were appointed to command in 
Germany. The death of Augustus, which liap- 
pened soon after, prevented Ihberius from going 
on his expedition; and (jerinanit:us wais for 
some time hindered from proceeding in bis, by 
a revolt of the legions, first in Pannonia, and 
then in Germany. About A. D. 15 Germa- 
nicus, having brought over the soldiers to their 
duty, laid a bridge across the Rhine, over which 
he marched 12,U00 legionaries, twenty-six co- 
horts of the allies, and eight alx* (squadrons of 
300 each) of horse. With these he first traversed 
the Coesian forest (part of the I lercynian, sup- 
posed to lie partly in the ducliy of Cdeves, 
and partly in Westphalia). On his march 
he was informed, that the Marsi were cele- 
brating a festival with great mirth and jol- 
lity. Upon this he advanced with such expedi- 
tion, that he surprised them in the midst of their 
debauch; a terrible massacre ensued, and the 
country was destroyed with fire and .sword for 
fifty miles round, without the loss of a single 
roan on the part of the Romans. Tins general 
massacre roused the Ikucteri, the Tubantc.s, and 
the Usipetes ; who, besetting the passes through 
which the Roman army was to return, fell upon 
the rear, and put them into di.sorder; but the 
Romans soon recovered themselves, and defeated 
the Germans with considerable loss. The fol- 
lowing year, (A. U. 16) Germanicus, taking 
advantage of some intestine broils which hap- 
pened among the Catti, entered their country, 
where he put great numbers to the sword. Most 
of their youth, however, escaped by swimming 
over the Adrana (now the Eder), and attempted 
to prevent the Romans from laying a bridge 
over that river: but, being disappointed in this, 
some of them suhmiited to Germanicus, while 
the greater part, abandoning their villages, took 
refuge in the woods ; so that the Romans, with- 
out ()j;position, set fire to all their towns and 


villages ; and, having burnt their capital, began 
their march back to the Rhine. Germanicus 
had scarcely reached his camp, when he received 
a message from Segestes, a German prince, in 
the interest of the Romans, acquainting him 
that he was besieged in his camp by Arminius. 
On this he instantly marched against the be- 
siegers, entirely defealevi them, and took a great 
luimber of prisoners; among whom was Thu f- 
neldis, the wife of Arminiu.s, and daughter of 
Segestes, whom the former had carried off, and 
married against her father’s will. Arminius en- 
raged by the loss of his wife, whom he tenderlv 
loved, stirred up all the neighbouring nations 
against the Romans. Germanicus, to avoid en- 
gaging sucli numerous forces at once, detached 
his lieutenant Cxcina, at the head of forty co- 
horts, into the territories of the Bmetori ; his 
cavalry, under the command of l^edo, entered 
the country of the Frisii ; while he himself em- 
barked tlie remainder of his army, c-onsisting of 
four legions, on a neighbouring lake; and trans- 
ported them by rivers and canals to the i)la(e 
appointed on the Kms, where the three bodies 
met. hi their march they found the sad remains 
of the legions conducted by V^irus, which tiii y 
buried with all the ceremony their circvimst.ujc'es 
could admit. After this they advaiicial against 
Arminius, who retired and posted himself advan- 
tageously close to a wood. The Roman general, 
coming up with him, ordered his cavalry to ad- 
vance and attack the enemy. Arminius, at their 
first approach, pretended to fly ; but suddenly 
wheeled about, and giving the signal to a body 
of troops, whom lie bad concealed in the wood, 
to rush out, obliged^ the cavalry to give ground. 
The cohorts then advanced to their relief ; hut 
they too w’cre put into disorder, and would liave 
been pushed into a morass, had not Germanicus 
himself advanced with the rest of tlie cavalry to 
their rc-lief. Arminius did not think it prinlent 
to engage these fresh troops, but retired in good 
order; upon which Germanicus also retired to- 
wards the Kms. Here he embarked with four 
legions, ordered Caecina to reconduct the other 
four by land, and sent the cavalry to the sea-side, 
with orders to march along the shore to the 
Rhine. Though C^xcina was to return by roads 
well known, yet Ormanicus advi.sed him to pass, 
with all possible speed, a causeway, called tlie 
long bridges, whicii led across vast marslies, sur- 
rounded on all sides with wood.s and hills. But 
Arminius, having got notice of this, arrived at 
the long bridges before hini, and filled the woods 
with his men ; who, on the approach of tlie Ho- 
mans, rushed out, and attacked them with great 
fury. The legions, unable to manage their anus 
in the marshy ground, were obliged to yield ; and 
would have been entirely defeated, had not night 
put an end to the combat. The Germans, en- 
couraged by their success, instead of sleeplUp 
spent the whole night in diverting the courses of 
the rivulets which rose in the neighbouring 
mountains ; so that, before day, the camp O' 
Romans was laid under water, and their works 
were overturned. Cxcina at last resolved to 
attack the enemy by day-break, and, having 
driven them to their woods, to keep them 
till the baggage and wounded men should oass 
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the causeway, and get out of the enemy’s reach. 
But when his army was drawn up, the legions 
posted on the wings deserted their stations, and 
occupied a field beyond the marshes. Civcina 
followed them, but the baggage stuck in the 
mire, as he attempted to cross the marshes, 
which greatly embarrassed the soldiers. Armi- 
nius, perceiving this, began the attack, and crying 
out, * This is a second Varus, the same fate at- 
tends him and his legions,^ fell on the Romans 
with inexpressible fury. As he had ordered his 
men to aim chiefly at the horses, great numbers 
of them were killed ; and, the ground becoming 
slippery with their blood, the rest either fell or 
threw their riders, and galloping through the 
ranks, put them in disorder. Cseciiia distin- 
guished himself greatly, but his horse being 
killed ho would have been taken prisoner, had 
not the first legion rescued him. The avarice of 
the enemy, however, saved the Romans from de- 
struction ; for just as the legions were quite 
spent, and on the point of yielding, the Germans 
suddenly abandoned them to seize their baggage. 
During this respite, the Romans struggled out 
of the marsh, and, having gained the (Iry fields, 
formed a camp with all possible speed. The 
Germans having thus lost the opportunity of 
destroying the Romans, contrary to the advice of 
Armitiius, attacked their camp next morning, 
but were repulsed with great slaughter; after 
which they gave Ca‘cina no more molestation 
till he reached the banks of the Rhine. ^ 
Germanicus, in the mean time, having con- 
veyed the legions he had with him down the 
Ems to the ocean, to return by sea to the 
Hhine, and finding his vessels overloaded, deli- 
vered the second and fourteenth legions to P. 
Vif(!lliijs, desiring him to conduct them by land, 
ilut this march proved fatal to great numbers, 
wlio were either buried in the quicksands, or 
swallowed up by the returning tide, to which 
they were as yet utter strangers. Tliose who 
f^'seaped lost their arms, utensils, and provisions; 
■‘ind passed a melancholy night upon an emi- 
nence, which they had gained by wading up to 
chin. The next morning at ebb, Vitellius, 
by a hasty march, reached the Usingis, by some 
thought to be the Iloerenster, on which the city 
Groningen stands. There Germanicus, who 
had reached that river with his fleet, took the 
legions again on board, and conveyed them to 
Jhe mouth (>f the Rhine, whence they all re- 
arned to Cologne, where it had been reported 
thej were totally lost. 

This expedition cost the Romans very dear, 
jiim procured very few advantages. Great num- 
perished ; and the greatest part 
? who had escaped so many dangers, ro- 
rv ^ 1 ? a arms, utensils, horses, &c., half 

ed, lamed, and unfit for service. The next 

Germanicus, bent on the entire 
Germany, made vast preparations 
t^xpedition. Having found that the 
to chiefly indebted for their safety 

and ^^^ds and marshes, their short summers 
luor ^iiiters ; and that his troops suffered 
I'nem tedious marches than from the 

^loniiw*!^ ri^solved to enter the country by sea, 
^ ms to begin the campaign earlier, and 
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surprise the enemy. Having, therefore, birilt 
1000 vessels, with great despatch, during winter, 
he ordered them early in the spring (A. D. 16), 
to tall down the Rhine ; and appointeil the island 
of the Batavians for the general rendezvous of 
his forces. When the fleet was sailing, he de- 
tached Silius, one of his lieutenants, with orders 
to make a sudden irruption into the country of 
the Catti ; and in the mean time, he himself, 
hearing that a Roman fort on the Lupias was 
besieged, hastened with six legions to its relief. 
Silius was prevented, by sudden rains, from 
doing more than taking some booty, with the 
wife and daughter of Arpen, king of the Catti ; 
neither did those who besieged the fort wait the 
arrival of Germanicus. In the mean t.me, the 
fleet arriving at the island of the Batavians, the 
provisions and warlike engines were put on 
board and sent forward ; ships were assigned to 
the legions and allies; and, the whole army being 
embarked, liie fleet entered the canal formerly 
cut by Drusus, and from his name called Fossa 
Drusiana. Hence he sailed prosperously to the 
mouth of the Ems ; where, naving landed his 
troops, he marched directly to the Weser, where 
he found Arminius encamped on the opposite 
bank, and determined to dispute his passage. 
I'he next day Ailninius drew out his troops in 
order of battle ; b\it Germanic.us, not thinking 
it advisable to attack them, ordered the horse to 
ford over under the command of his lieutenants, 
Stertinius and Eniilius; who, to divide the 
enemies’ forces, crossed the river in two difterent 
places. At the same time Cariovalda, the leader 
of the Batavian auxiliaries, crossed the river 
where it was most rapid : but, being drawn into 
an ambuscade, he was killed, together with most 
of the Batavian nobility; and the rest would 
have been totally cut off, had not Stertinius and 
Emilius hastened to their assistance. Germa- 
nicus in the mean time passed the river without 
molestation. A battle soon after ensued ; in 
winch the Germans were defeated with so great 
a slaughter tliat the ground was covered with 
arms and dead bodies for more than ten miles 
round : and among the spoils taken on this occa- 
sion were found, as formerly, the chains with which 
the (Jermans had hoped to bind their captives. 

In memory of this signal victory, Germanicus 
raised a mount, upon which he placed as tro- 
phies the arms of the enemy, and inscribed 
underneath the names of the conquered nations. 
Tliis so provoked the Germans, though already 
vanquished and determined to abandon their 
country, that they attacked the Roman army un- 
expectedly on its march, and put them into 
some disorder. Being repulsed, they encamped 
between a river and a large forest surrounded 
by a marsh, except on one side, where it was en- 
closed by a broad rampart, formerly raised by 
the Angrivarii as a barrier between them and 
the Cherusci. Here another battle ensued ; in 
which the Germans behaved with great bravery, 
but in the end were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter. After this second defeat, the Angrivarii 
submitted, and were taken under the protection 
of the Romans, and Germanicus put an end to 
the campaign. Some of the legions he sent to 
their winter quarters by land, while he himself 
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embarked with the rest on tlie river Ems, in or- 
der to return by sea. The ocean proved at first 
very calm, and the wind favorable : but all of a 
sudden a storm arising, the fleet, consisting of 
1000 vessels, was dispersed ; some of them were 
swallowed up by the waves ; others were dashed 
in pieces against the rocks, or driven upon remote 
ana inhospitable islands, where the men either 
perished with famine, or lived upon the flesh of the 
dead horses with which the shores soon appeared 
strewed ; for, in order to lighten their vessels, 
and disengage them from the shoals, they had 
been obliged to throw over-board their horses 
and beasts of burden, nay, even their arms and 
baggage. Most of the men, however, were saved, 
and even great part of the fleet recovered. Some 
of them were driven upon the coast of Britain ; 
but the petty kings who reigned there generously 
sent them back. On the news of this misfortune, 
the Catti, taking new courage, ran to arms ; but 
Caius Silius being detached against them with 
30,000 foot, and 3000 horse, kept them in awe. 
Germanicus himself, at the head of a numerous 
body, made a sudden irruption into the territories 
of the Marsi, where he recovered one* of Varus’s 
eagles ; and, having laid waste the country, he 
returned to the frontiers of Germany^ and put 
his troops into winter quarters ; whence he was 
soon recalled by Tiberius, and never suffered to 
return into Germany again. After the departure 
of Germanicus, the more nortliern nations of 
Germany were no more molested by the Romans. 
Arrainius carried on a long and successful war 
with Maroboduus king of the Marcomanni, 
whom he at last expelled, and forced to apply to 
the Romans for assistance; but, excepting Ger- 
manicus, it seems tliey had at this time no other 
general capable of opposing Arminius, so that 
Maroboduus was never restored. After the final 
departure of the Romans, however, Arminius 
having attempted to enslave his country, fell by 
the treachery of his own kindred. The Germans 
lield his memory in great veneration; and Taci- 
tus informs us, that in his time they still cele- 
brated him in their songs. Nothing remarkable 
occurs in the history of Germany from this time 
till the reign of Claudius I. A war indeed is 
said to have been carried on by Lucius Domitius 
the father of Nero. But of his exploits we know 
nothing more than that he penetrated beyond the 
river Elbe, and led his army farther into the 
country than any of the Romans had ever done. 
In the reign of Claudius, however, the Ger- 
man territories were invaded by Cii. Domitius 
Corbulo, one of the greatest generals of hi.s age. 
But, when he was on the point of forcing them 
to submit to the Roman yoke, he was recalled 
by Claudius, who was jealous of the reputation 
he had required. In the reign of Vespasian, a 
terrible revolt happened among the Batavians 
and those German nations who had submitted to 
the Romans ; an account of which will be found 
under the article Rome. The revolters were 
with difficulty subdued ; but in the reign of Do- 
xnitian the Dacians invaded the empire, and 
proved a more terrible enemy than any of the 
other German nations had been. 

After repeated defeats, Domitian was at last 
obliged to consent to pay an annual tribute to 
Decebalus king of the Dacians ; which continued 


to the time of Trajan. But this warlike prince 
refused to pay tribute ; alleging, when it was de^ 
manded of him, that /he had never, been con- 
quered by Decebalus.' Upon this the Dacians 
passed the Danube, and began to commit hosti- 
lities in the Roman territories. Trajan, glad of 
this opportunity to humble an enemy whom he 
began to fear, drew together a great army, and 
marched with the utmost expedition to the banks 
of the Danube. As Decebalus was not apprised 
of his arrival, the emperor passed the river with- 
out opposition, and entering Dacia laid waste 
the country. At last he was met by Decebalus 
with a numerous army. A bloody engagement 
ensued, in which the Dacians were deleated; 
though the victory cost the Romans dear ; the 
wounded were so numerous, that they wanted 
linen to bind up their wounds; and to supply 
the defect, the emperor devoted hi.s own ward- 
robe. After the victory, he pursued Decebalus 
from place to place, and at last obliged him to 
consent to a peace on the following terms: 1 . 
That lie should surreiider the territories which 
lie had unjustly taken from the neighhouriug na- 
tions. 2 . That lie .should deliver up his arms, 
his warlike engines, with the artificers who made 
them, and all the Roman deserters. 3. That for 
the future be should entertain no deserters, nor 
take into liis service the natives of any country 
subject to Rome. 4. That he should dismantle 
all his fortresses, castles, and strongholds. And, 
lastly, that he should have the same friends and 
foes with the Romans. Thi.s peaqp was of short 
duration. Four years after (A. D. lOf)) Deco- 
balus began to raise men, provide arms, entertain 
deserters, fortify hi^ castles, and invite the nei'gh- 
bouring nations to 3 * 0 in him against the Romans 
as a common enemy. The Scythians hearkened 
to his solicitations; but the .lazy ges, a neigh- 
bouring nation, refusing to bear arms against 
Rome, Decebalus invaded their country. Here- 
upon Trajan marched against him ; but the Da- 
cian, finding liimself unable to withstand him by 
open force, had recourse to treachery, and at- 
tempted to get the emperor murdered. His de- 
sign, however, proved abortive, and Trajan pur- 
sued his march into Dacia. That his troous 
might the more readily pass and repass the 
Danube, he built his celebrated bridge over that 
river. To guard the bridge, he ordered two cas- 
tles to be built ; one on each side the Danube. 
Trajan, however, as the season was far advanced, 
did not enter llacia this year, but contented 
himself witli making the necessary preparations. 
Early in the next spring (A. D. lOO) Trajan set 
out for Dacia ; and, having passed the Dauu e 
by the new bridge, reduced the whole 
and would have taken Decebalus himself ^ 
not put an end to hi.s own life, to avoid falhug 

into the hands of the Ruiiians. 

After the death of Decebalus, Dacia ^vas r ^ 
duced to a Roman province ; and several cas 
were built in it, and garrisons placed 
keep the country in awe. From the deal 1 
Trajan, the Roman empire began to decline, 
the northern nations to be daily more and u(i 
formidable. Dacia indeed was held ^ 
mans till the reign of Galienus ; but ;^oe 

succeeded Trajan, caused the arches of the 
ovfer the Danube to be broken down, 
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barbarians should make themselves masters of it, 
and invade the Homan territories. In the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, the Marcomanni and Quadi 
invaded the empire, and gave the emperor a ter- 
rible overthrow. lie continued the war, how- 
ever, with better success afterwards, and invaded 
their country in his turn. In the end, the Mar- 
comanni and Quadi were, by repeated defeats, 
brought to the verge of destruction ; insomuch 
that their country would probably have been re- 
duced to a Homan province, had not Marcus 
Aurelius been diverted from pursuing his con- 
quests by the revolt of one of his generals. 

After the death of Marcus Aurelius, the Ger- 
manic nations became every day more and more 
formidable to the Romans. Far from being able 
to invade and attempt fhe conquest of these nor- 
thern countries, the Homans had the greatest 
difficulty to repress the incursions of their inha- 
bitants. But for a particular account of their 
various invasions of the Homan empire, and its 
total destruction by them at last, see Rome. The 
immediate destroyers of the Homan empire were 
the Ileruli; who, under their leader Odoacer, 
dethroned Augustuliis the last Homan emperor, 
and proclaimed Odoacer king of Italy (A. D. 
478). The Ileruli were soon expelled by the 
Ostrogoths ; and these in their turn were sub- 
dued by Justinian 1., who re-annexed Italy to 
the eastern empire. But the popes found means 
to obtain the temporal as well as spiritual juris- 
diction over a considerable part of tht country, 
while the Lombards subdued the rest. These 
last proved very troublesome to the popes, and 
at length besieged Adrian I, in his capital. In 
this distress he applied to Charles the Great king 
of France; who conqu(5red both Italy and Ger- 
tnany, and was crowned emperor of the west 
(A, 1). 800). See Gekmany. 

We have now to notice the peculiar manners 
and customs of these nations. They are descril>€d 
by the Roman historians as resembling the Gauls ; 
and differing from other nations by their tall 
stature, mdcly complexion, blue eyes, yellow 
bushy hair, haughty and threatening looks, strong 
constitutions/ and being proof against hunger, 
cold, and all kinds of hardships. Their native 
disposition appeared chiefly in their martial 
genius, and in their singular fidelity. The for- 
mer they indeed carried to such an excess as 
J^ame little short of downright ferocity ; and as 
c the latter, they were greatly esteemed by other 
r^ations for it; insomuch that Augustus, and 
^veral of his successor.s, committed the guard of 

cir persons to them, and other nations either 
ourted their alliance, or hired them as auxilia- 
tt must be owned that their ex- 
love of liberty, and their hatred of tyranny 
oppression, often hurried them to treachery 
spIv especially when they thought them- 

such ^ those who hired them ; for in 

easily provoked, and ex- 
xig ,1 ^ vindictive. In other cases, Tacitus tells 
cent woble, magnanimous, ^nd benefi- 

ttiinion* aggrandise their do- 

received ’^'yade those from whom they had 
*^eir choosing to employ 

sivelv • t valor defensively than offen- 

* ^ ravage those 
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of their neighbours. Their friendship and inter- 
course were rather a compound -of honest blunt- 
ness and hospitality, than of wit, humor, or 
gallantry. All strangers were sure to meet with 
a kind reception from them to the utmost of 
their ability : even those who were not in u ca- 
pacity to entertain them, reckoned it a duty to 
introduce them to those who could ; and nothing 
was held more detestable than to refuse them 
eitlier the one or the other. They do not seem, 
indeed, to have had a taste for elegant entertain- 
ments; they affected in every thing, in their 
houses, furniture, diet, &c., rather plainness and 
simplicity, than sumptuousness anti luxury. If 
they learned of the Homans and Gauls the use 
of money, it was rather because they found it 
more convenient than their ancient way of bar- 
tering one commodity /or another; and then they 
preferred those ancient coins wliich had been 
stamped during the times of the Homan liberty, 
especially such as were either milled or cut in 
the rims, because they could not bo so easily 
cheated in them as in some others, which were 
frequently nothing but copper, or iron pUite.’d 
over with silver. This hist metal they likewise 
preferred before gold, as more convenient for 
traffic ; and, as they became more feared by the 
Homans, they learned how to draw enough of it 
from them to supply their whole country, besides 
what flowed from other nations. As to mar- 
riage, every man was contented with one wife, 
except some few of the nobles, who kept a 
plurality, more for show than pleasure ; and both 
parties were so faithful to each other, and chaste, 
true, and disinterested, in their conjugal affec- 
tion, that Tacitus prefers their manners in this 
respect to those of the Homans. The men sought 
not dowries from their wives, but bestowed them 
upon them. Their youth, in those cold climes, 
did not begin so soon to feel the warmth of love 
as those in hotter ones : it was common with 
them not to marry young ; and those were most 
esteemed who continued longest in celibacy, be- 
cause they reckoned it an eftectual means to 
make them grow tall and strong. To marry, or 
be concerned with a woman, before they were 
full twenty years old, was accounted shameful 
wantonness. The women shared with their hus- 
bands not only the care of their families, and the 
education of their children, but even the hard- 
ships of war. They attended them -in the field, 
cooked their victuals, dressed their wounds, ex- 
cited their courage to fight against their enemies, 
and sometimes by their own bravery recovered a 
victory when it was upon the point of being lost. 
In a word, they looked upon such constant at- 
tendance on them, not as a servitude, like the 
Roman dames, but as a duty and an honor. Yet 

what appears to have been still a harder fate 

upon the ancient German ladies was, that their 
great Odin, or Woden, excluded all those 
from his valhalla, or paradise, who did not, 
by some violent death, follow their deceased 
husbands. 

The authority of civil government was ex- 
tremely limited among the Germans. In times 
of peace they had no common or fixed magis- 
trate ; but the chief men of every district dis- 
pense justice and accommodated differences 
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In the far greater part of Germany, tlm form of 
government was a democracy, tempered indeed, 
and controlled, not so much by general and 
positive laws, as by the occasional ascendant of 
birth and valor, of eloquence and superstition. 
Some tribes, however, on the coast of the Baltic, 
acknowledged the right of kings ; but their kings 
had not absolute or unbounded power; their 
authority consisted rather in the privilege of ad- 
vising than in the power of commanding. Mat- 
ters of small consequence were determined by 
the chief men ; ah'airs of importance by the 
whole community. 

On occasions of danger a general of the tribe 
was elected ; and, in circumstances of pressing 
and extensive danger, several tribes concurred 
in the choice of the same general. The bravcjst 
warrior was named to lead his countrymen into 
the field, by his example rather than liis com- 
mands. liis power expired with tlie war, and 
in time of peace theCyerman tribes acknowledged 
not any supreme chief. Princes were, however, 
appointed, in the general assembly, to adminis- 
ter justice, or rather to compose differences 
(minuunt controversias, Casar) in tf.eir respec- 
tive districts. In the choice of th(‘se ma-jjistrates 
birth was regarded as much as merit. To each 
was assigned, by the public, a guard, and a 
council of 100 persons; and the first of the 
princes appears to have enjoyed a pre-eminence 
of rank and honor, which sometimes tempted the 
Homans to compliment him with the regal title. 

They considered it as a badge of servitude to 
be obliged to dwell in a city surrounded with 
walls. Each barbarian fixed his independent 
dwelling on the spot to which a plain, a wood, 
or a stream of fresh water had induced him to 
give the preference. Neither stone, nor brick, 
nor tiles, were employed in these slight habita- 
tions. lliey were, indeed, no more than low 
huts of a circular figure, built of rough timber 
thatched with straw, and pierced at the top to 
leave a free passage for the smoke. That they 
considered cities as places of confinement, rather 
than of security, appears from the following cir- 
cumstance : when one of their tribes bad shaken 
off the Roman yoke, their countrymen required 
of them, as an evidence of their having recovered 
liberty, to demolish the walls of the towns which 
the Homans had built in their country. 

The military weapons of the cavalry among 
the Germans w'cre shields and spears, which they 
used in common with the foot, Init the latter had, 
besides their darts, bows and slings, and seldom 
bad recourse to thidr pikes and swords. Their 
arms were esteemed their favorite furniture and 
chief ornament ; so that they never appeared in 
public without them. The sword was so sacred, 
that the most solemn and oldigatory oaths were 
those which they took upon a naked blade. Nor 
did they assist in any solemn rite, without their 
sword, shield, or spear. They even wore them 
at their familiar visits, banquets, and religious 
dances; and they were freifiiently to be burnt or 
buried with them, when thi y died. 

There is scarcely any thing in which the Ger- 
mans, though nearly allied in most of their other 
customs to the Gauls, were more opposite to 
them than in their funerals. Those ot the latter 


were performed with great pomp and profusion ; 
those of the former with the same plainness and 
simplicity which they observed in all other 
things. The only grandeur they affected in them 
was, to burn the bodies of their great men with 
some peculiar kinds of wood; but the funeral 
pile was neither adorned with the clothes and 
other furniture of the deceased, nor perfumed 
with fragrant herbs and gums; each man’s ar- 
mour, that is, his sword, shield, and spear, were 
flung into it, and sometimes his riding-horse. 
The Danes, indeed, flung into the funeral pile of 
a prince, gold, silver, and other precious things, 
which the chief mourners, who walked in a 
gloomy guise round the fire, exhorted the by- 
standers to fling liberally into it in honor of the 
deceased. They after\fards deposited their 
ashes in urns, like the Gauls, Homans, &c., as 
plainly appears from the vast numbers which 
liave been dug up all over tlie country, and il- 
lustrated by dissertations written upon them, by 
several learned moderns of lliat nation. And the 
sacrifices they oflered for their dead, the presents 
tliey made to them at their funerals, and all the 
other superstitious rites performed at them, 
were done in consequence of those notions, 
which their ancient religion had taught them, as 
to the immortality of the soul, and the bliss or 
misery of a future life. At these funerals, as well 
as in all their other feasts, they were famed for 
drinking to cxciess ; and one may say of them, 
above all the other descendants of tlie ancient 
Celtes, that their hospitality, banquets, &c., con- 
sisted much more in the quantity of strong 
liquors, than in the elegance of eating. Ikrr 
and strong mead,' their natural drink, were 
reckoned the chief promoters of health, strength, 
fi;rtility, and bravery ; n]U)n which account, they 
indulged themselves to the utmost in thorn, not 
only in tlieir feasts, and before battle, but even 
in their common meals. 

As the ancient Germans did not commit any 
thing to writing, and as none of the ancient writ- 
ers have given us any account of it, it is impos- 
sible to guess how soon the belief of their great 
Woden, and his paradise, was received among 
them. It may have been much older than the 
times of Tacitus, and he have known nothing oi 
it, from their care in concealing their religion 
from strangers ; but as they conveyed their doc- 
trines to posterity in songs and poems, and most 
of their northern poets tell us that they have 
drawn their intelligence from those very poems 
which were preserved amongst them, we may 
justly suppose that whatever doctrines are ton 
tained in them were formt^rly professed ^ ^ 
generality of the nation, especially as w^^ ok 
their ancient practice conformable to it. 


Tims, 


as the surest road to this paradise was to 

in martial deeds, and to die intrepidly lo 
field of battle ; and as none were excluded ro 
it but base cowartls, and betrayers of ilmir c 
try, it is natural to think that the 
cessive bravery of the Germans 
ancient ludief of theirs; and if ^gPare 

were so brave and faithful as not' only ? • 
with their husbands all the dangers an 
of war, but at length to follow them iiy 5© 
tar^ death into the other world, it can 
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attributed to any thing else but a strong persua- 
sion of their being admitted to live with them in 
that place of bliss. This belief therefore, whether 
received originally from the ancient Celtes, or af- 
terwards taught them by the since deified Woden, 
seems, from their general practice, to have been 
universally received by all the Germans, though 
they might differ from one another in their no- 
tions of that future life. The notion of a future 
happiness obtained by martial exploits, espe- 
cially by dying, sword in hand, made them be- 
wail the fate of those who lived to old age, as 
dishonorable here and hopeless hereafter : upon 
which account they had a barbarous way of send- 
ing them into the other world, willing or not 
willing. And this custom is said to have lasted 
several ages even after their receiving Christianity, 
especially among the Prussians and Veneti. These 
imirders were preceded by a fast and followed by 
a feast. 

( i 1 K M AN' I)K K, n. s . a French ge-Tmandrce ; 
G Fii M r., n. s. / Lat. germen. A plant ; 

(iru'MiN, sprout ; shoot; a 

Gkr'min Ai F, 1’. 71 . i sprouting seed: to 
Gfumina'iion, 77. s. J bud ; increase; or 
'^row : used in a literal and figurative sense. 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the treasure 
Of nature^s yermins tumble all together, 

Kvcii Till destruction sicken : answer me 
To what I ask you. Shakspeare, Macbeth. 

Thou all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world ; 

Crack naturc^s mould, all yermins spill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Id. King Lear. 

For acceleration of yermination, wo shall handle 
the subject of plants generally. Bacon. 

'Ihis action is furthered by the chalcites, which 
hath within a spirit that will put forth and germinate, 
as wc see inchym’cal trials. Bacon*s Nat. History. 

Whether it he not made out of the germe, or trea- 
dle of tlie egg, doth seem of lesser doubt. Browne. 

The seeds of all kinds of vegetables being planted 
Jif'ar the surface of the eartli, in a convenient soil, 
amongst matter proper for the formation of vegeta- 
hhs, would germinate, grow up, and replenish the 
face of the earth. Woodward. 

Suppose the earth should be carried to the great 
|^>!»tance of Saturn ; there the whole globe would be 
hen i there would be no life, no germitui- 

' Bentley^s Sermons. 

^frmander, in botany. See Teuckium. 
^khmandfr, Rock. See Vkuonica. 
of C^SAR (Claudius), the son 

wh nephew to the emperor Tiberius, 

a He was much renowned as 

keneral, and took the title of (lermanicus from 
Germany; but though he re- 
Tiho I'' offered to him by his army, 
causoTt’- success and popularity, 

TT poisoned, A. I).29,agea thirty- 
posed ^ protector of learning ; and com- 
soiRp comedies and Latin poems, 

fff this r. srill extant. Many medals 

'cmmander were struck by his son Cali • 


gula among which are figs. 1 and 2. In the first 
he is represented in his triumphal chariot, his 
right hand being elevated and bearing the eagle 
iu his left which ho had recovered in a battle with 
the Germans ; inscription german icus c^sau. In 
the second the eagle also is preserved and the 
inscription bears reference to its capture. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




GEllMANO (St.) is a town of Naples, in the 
Terra di Lavoro, at the foot of the hill on which 
stands the Benedictine abbey of Monte Cassino. 
The passage of the mountain is hazardous, either 
on mules or on foot. In 1734 it was taken by 
the Spaniards ; and on the 16th March, 1815, the 
Austrians defeated Murat here. Near this are 
the ruins of Cassinum, an ancient town destroyed 
by Theodoric, king of the Goths. Inhabitants 
5000. Seventeen miles south-east of Sora, and 
forty-eight N. N. W. of Naples. 

(rERMANTOWN, a town of New York, 
in Columbia county, containing 516 citizens in 
1796. 

Germantown, the name of two towns in 
North Carolina: 1. in Hyde county, Newbern 
district; 2. the capital of Stokes county, on a 
brancli of the Dan, 528 miles south-west by 
south of Philadelphia. 

Germantown, a town of Pennsylvania, in 
Philadelphia county, chiefly inhabited by Ger- 
mans. It has one principal street, mostly of stone 
buildings, two miles long, with Lutheran and 
Calvinist churches, Quaker meeting-house, &c. 
Stockings are manufactured to a great extent, 
and there are several tanneries. It is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia. 

GERMANY, as a modern empire, is in strict 
propriety no longer existent ; the repeated victories 
of the French in the late continental wars having, 
as we have shown in a preceding part of this 
work, induced the emperor of Austria (see that 
article) to relinquish his ancient title of emperor 
of Germany, and that prince having no other 
preponderance in the general Germanic con- 
federation, settled by the congress of Vienna, 
than that which arises from the extent of his do- 
minions. See Diet and Elector. 

Yet, as the new confederation maintains the 
old system so far as to combine the Germanic 
states in a diet, we may here notice some of the 
greater geographical and statistical features com- 
mon to those states, referring to each of them as 
distinctly treated in their respective places of our 
alphabet for more minute particulars. 

The following is a list of the states, with the 
number of votes, and the revenue and population 
of each, according to the olficial returns in 1 8 1 8 
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Members of die Diet. 

Number of Votes.! 

Population 
from the of- 
ficial return 
in 1818. 

Revenue 
computed in 
Pounds ster- 
ling. 

Members of the Diet. 

N umber of V otes. 

Population 
from the of- 
ficial return 
in 1818. 

Revenue 
computed in 
Pounds ster- 
ling. 




£ 




£ 1' 

Austria (exclusive of 




Brought over . . . 

50 

29,019,205 

17,756,000 

Hungary, Galicia, 




Mecklenburg - Strelitz, 



I 

and other states out 




grand duchy . . 

1 

71,769 

50,000' 

of the empire) . . 

4 

9,482,227 

6,370,000 

Oldenburg, gr. duchy 

1 

217,769 

150,000 

Prussia (exclusive of her 




Anhault-Dessau, duchy 

1 

52,947 

60,000 

Polish territories) 

4 

7,923,430 

4,300,000 

Anhalt-Bernburg . . 

1 

37,046 

30,000 

SaXony, kingdom . . 

4 

1,200,000 

850,000 

Anhalt- Kothen . . 

1 

32,454 

23,000 

Bavaria 

4 

3, .060, 000 

1,800,000 

Schwartzburg-Sonders- 



i 

Hanover 

4 

1,305, .351 

900,000 

hausen, principality 

1 

45,117 

25,000 

Wirtemberg . . . 

4 

1,395,463 

1,000,000 

Schwartzburg - Rudol- 



1 

Baden, grand duchy . 

3 

1,000,000 

550,000 

stadt 

1 

53,937 

22,000! 

Hesse-Cassel, electorate 

3 

540,000 

380,000 

llohenzollern - Hechin- 




Ilesse-Darmstadt, grand 


1 


gen 

1 

14,500 

80,000' 

duchy 

3 

619,500 

370,000 

Lichtenstein . . . 

1 

5,546 

3,000' 

Holstein and Lauen- 




llohenzollern - Sigma- 



1 

burg, duchies . 

3 

360,000 

200,000 

ringen . . . . 

1 

35,360 

30,000 

Luxemburg, grand du- 




Waldeck, county . . 

1 

51,877 

40,000' 

chy 

3 

214,058 

120,000 

Reuss (Elder Branch) 



! 

Brunswick, duchy 

2 

209,600 

180,000 

principality . . . 

1 

' 22,255 

13,000 

Mecklenburg-Schw'erin 




Ueuss (Younger Br.) 

1 

52,205 

29,000' 

grand duchy , . . 

2 

358,000 

150,000 

Hesse-Homburg 


20,000 

17,000 • 

Nassau, duchy . . . 

2 

302,767 

176,000 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

1 

24,000 

18,000 

Saxe- Weimar, grand 




Lippe-Detraold . . 

1 

69,062 

50,000' 

duchy . . . 

1 

201,000 

150,000 

The free town of Lu- 



! 

Saxe-Gotha, duchy 

1 

185,682 

150,000 

beck 

1 

40,650 

30,000' 

Saxe-Cobourg . . . 

1 

80,012 

55,000 

Do. of Frankfort , . 

1 

47,850 

60,000' 

Saxe-Meinuiigen , . 

1 

54,400 

35,000 

Do. of Bremen . . 

1 

48,500 

40,000 

Saxe-Hildburghausen 

1 

27,706 

20,000 

Do. of Hamburgh * 

1 

129,800 

1 20,000 

Carry over . .j 

1 

.“io|29,0 19,205 

1 

17,756,000 


69 

1 1 

30,091, B49| 18,646,000 


The entire number of votes therefore in the 
Germanic diet is, according to this table, sixty- 
nine; but, as it would be evidently improper to 
give the smaller states an equal voice with the 
larger, a repartition of votes has been agreed on, 
in the manner we have more particularly stated 
in the article Diet. 

Germany, thus defined, is bounded on the 
north by Denmark and tlie Baltic; on the east by 
l*oland ; on tlie south by Hungary, Italy, and 
Switzerland ; and on the west by France and 
the Netherlands. It is more extensive than either 
France or Spain, being about 650 miles from 
north to south, and 600 from east to west ; and 
embraces a surface of 220,000 square miles, with 
a population of more than 30,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, or about 136 individuals to each square mile. 

It is physically divided into two principal por- 
tions by the Sudetic chain of mountains, which 
beginning with the Westerwald in Westphalia, 
and traversing Ilesse-Cassel, the .south of Saxony, 
and Silesia, end in the Carpathians, on the fron- 
tier of Poland and Hungary. Almost all the 
country to the north of ♦his range is flat, and the 
rivers hold a northerly course, without meeting 
any formidable impediment, until they reach the 
level of the German Gcean or the Baltic. South- 
ward of this chain Germany is much more d ^ 


versified, consisting in part of extensive plains, 
but traversed also by vast ranges of mountains, as 
the Alps, extending from Switzerland on the west 
to Hungary on the east. In its central part is 
a great ridge running north-west from the Bns- 
gau to Fgra, and forming afterwards, by a .semi- 
circular curve, the southern half of the barrier 
that separates Bohemia from the adjacent coim- 
fries. The course of the rivers also in soutlieru 
Germany is less uniform than in the north : the 
Inn and the other great streams proceeding froai 
the Alps run northward, and are absorbed in the 
Danube ; while other rivers, less both in number 
and magnitude, flow into the Danube by a south- 
erly course, from Franconia and Moravia; an 
the Neckar and the Maine convey their waters 
westward to the Rhine. The inhabitants 
fore with great propriety call the southern na 
Upper, the northern Lower Germany; and or 
the .same reason apply the terms Upper an 
Lower Saxony, and Upper and Lower jg 
Sixty navigable rivers are said to _ 

this part of Europe, among which are the a 
NUBE, the Rhine, the Maine, the ' 
the Elbe, and the Oder. See those 
The oldest canal is said to have been eg 
by Charlemagne in 793, to join the Redni 
Altmuhl : it is ndt yet complete. The prin p 
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fcrc, the canal of Kiel, which joins the llaltic to small particles of gold, they hardly repay the 
the North Sea. That of Traremunde, which expense of washing. The mountains are rich in 
goes from Lubeck to Hamburgh; and a few of iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, cobalt, and bis- 
considerable importance, but not of great length, mutli, particularly the Erzgebirge chain in 
in the Prussian states. Inland navigation is par- Saxony, and the Hartz Mountains, and those of 
ticularly wanted in Southern Germany. The con- Carinlhia and Styria. Bavaria, as well as the 
gressot Vienna enacted that, in the case of navi- duchy of Sallzburg, is also rich in salt mines, 
gable rivers running through the states of differ- The mines of idria, in Carniola, yield annually 
ent powers, commissioners should be named by 5000 cwt. of quicksilver. Fullers’ earth and 
these powers to regulate all that regarded the porcelain clay are found near Dresden, and form 
navigation, on the principle that such rivers the basis of extensive manufactures. Marble is 
ought to be open to all the nations interested, found in various parts ; and coal is wrought in 
and that every thing should be done to diminish Westphalia, Saxony, and other provinces. In 
the obstacles to free intercourse. Other waters the south the great majority of the coal mines is 
are not numerous in Germany ; there arc a few said to be unwrouglit. The manufactures of 
small lakes in Bavaria, Austria, Pomerania, and Germany are not confined to any particular dis- 
Brandeiiburg ; but the princijial are in the duchy iricts, as in England. The stock of wool being 
of Mecklenburg. 1 he lake of Constance belongs equal only to the home consumption, and the sheep 
])artly to Germany and partly to Switzerland, of Germany which hardly exceed in number those 
Germany on the other hand contains upwards of England (a country of not one-third the extent), 
()1 lOUO mineral springs and baths, of which the being scattered over the country, the woollen 
most celebrated are at Carlsbad in Bohemia, at manufactures are in like manner diffused on a 
do[)litz in Austria, at Seltzer on the Upper Rhine, small scale throughout various towns. But flax 
at l‘yiinoMl in Westphalia, and at Aix-la-Cha- being produced in great abundance, and of the 

best quality, in Northern Germany ; the linen 
(Jermany, in point of climate^ is as various as made there bus been famous for several centuries, 
in her other great geographical features. It is It is manufactured in Silesia, Saxony, and West- 
(older in llie nortli, than in Britain; but the pbalia, not only forFomc consumption, but also for 
siumncr, even there, is on the whole wanner export. Colton manufactures.are of recent origin 
than ours. Ihe range of latitude is from 46“^ to here; and a great competition has been intro- 
54'^ N., and the air is almost every where salu- duced between their manufactures and ours, 
brious. But Vienna and some other nortliern Cheapness of labor is a decided advantage pos- 
<li.stricts are considered unhealthy, from their sesscfl here, but the machinery is inferior and 
marshy position. Sandy plains and barren their fuel dearer than ours, 
beatlis abound in the north-east, swamps and In the important branch of hardware the 
marshes in the north-west ; but many of the in- Germans are also inferior to our manufactures, 
terior and south-west parts are very fertile. A but they excel us perhaps in articles of wood, 
large proportion of the Prussian states is of a ivory, toys, &c. 

sandy and unproductive character : Bavaria, The imports of Germany are colonial produce 
Gnemberg, and the hereditary states of Aus- from the h'ast Indies, and America; wine from 
Ilia, much diversified ; while Saxony is in gc- France and Spain ; cottons and hardware from 
iicral fertile. England. Tlic chief commercial cities are Vi- 

Germany grows wheat, barley, oats, and all enua, Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, ITankfort on 
jmr kinds of corn : flax, rapesecd, madder, and the Maine, Breslau, Lcipsic, Augsburg, Nurem- 
lops: but agriculture as a science, particularly ,berg; to these are to be added in the second 
m the soutli, is in a backward state. Valuable class Stralsund and Stettin on the Baltic, and in 
liacls lie uncultivated and there are throughout the interior Magdeburg, Ulm, and Naurnburg. 

•1 iinrnbcr of extensive forests, in which wolves. The pride of the educated ranks has pifoved a 
J^i u boars, lynxes, &c., still liold dominion. Tlie great impediment to the extension of commer- 
ifiest pastures are in the north-west, particularly ci.al undertakings in Germany, the gentry prefer- 
I riesland, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg, and ring to educate their sons for the army, and al- 
parts of Hanover and Holstein. Here lowing commerce to be confined to the inhab- 
•1 so are found excellent cattle and some good itants of the free towns. Navigation and the 
of horses. Sheep are general throughout fisheries are both very limited pursuits, being con- 
^ 'vi inany, and tlie Merino breed, introduced a fined to the ’shores of the Baltic and North Seas, 
^enury ago into Saxony, is said to be equal to Several of the southern German states are 
ill f Our corn laws prohibiting, still Catholic, but toleration prevails in most of 
^ farmers to export that com- them. The Lutheran and Calvinistic churches are 

ij^ have been tlie means even chiefly in the north. Under the former con- 

' (1d26) of turning a more de- stitution, several of the Catholic dignitaries were 

Ilian w improvement of the Ger- princes of the empire; but they have happily lost 

The ^ their temporal power, and most of the Catholic 

bishops receive salaries from the state. Many 

'vines off] 3 TVT^ l^^xt to these arc the of the abbeys and monasteries were secularised 

Aust and of particular districts in by the treaty of Lunevillc, and the chief of those 

in a ^he latter only, and remaining arc in Austria. In some of the north- 

"'1'^ is euU “I V-crinany, ern parts of Germany, the Lutherans and Cal- 

P^rticular/'^f K ^ ^nd while some of the rivers, vinists have agreed to relinquish their distin- 
y the Danube and the Elbe, aflbrd gnishing appellations, and unite in one body. 
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as the professors of the Evangelical Faith. Jews 
are numerous in most parts of Germany ; their 
j)oliticul condition varying in different states. A 
few Greek Christians are likewise found in some 
of the south-eastern provinces. 

Germany, in its language and literature, pre- 
sents wide fields of interesting research and at- 
tainment. The former embraces a vast number 
of dialects, and is altogether a barbarous mixture 
of the Northern and Gatin tongues of all ages : 
the I.utin has been very successfully cultivated 
of late by the learned, and what is called High 
German, spoken by the superior and educated 
classes, is a copious and tolerably harmonious 
language. But the Low German of the North 
is dreadfully harsh to a foreign cur. German 
literature presents a large and useful mass of ma- 
terials ; and in the history of literature her 
writers excel ; as indeed in every kind of his- 
torical research. But they are abstract in me- 
taphysics ; young in j)olitics, and the true doc- 
trine of political liberty ; verba! as critics ; and 
sceptical in theology, particularly her modern 
Protestant divines. Poetry has been said to 
date in (iormany no further back than the 
middle of tlic eighteenth century ; of course 


Paderborn ... in Prussian Westphalia. 

Landshut ... in Bavaria. 

Wurtzburg ... in Franconia. 

Frey burg ... in Baden, 

and two partly Catholic and partly Protestant, 
viz. Breslau in Silesia, and Bonn on the Rhine; 
the latter was created in 1818. Wittenberg, 
Erfurt, Olmutz, and several others, have ceased 
to be universities. The total number of students 
at these seminaries is between 8000 and 9000 ; 
Gottingen is the most numerously attended, 
having above a tenth of the whole. Schools, 
literary societies, and museums, are every where 
increasing. 

We now advert to the history of this mighty 
aggregate of nations in modern times. The 
extensive empire erected by Charles the Great, 
which he himself imprudently began to divide 
among his sons during his own lifetime, was 
not long enjoyed by his posterity. In France 
the Carlovingian race continued to reign for 183 
years after his death ; but in Germany it con- 
tinued only seventy -four years; producing, within 
that period, six emperors, viz. Louis 1. his son, 
Lothair 1. and Louis IL his grandsons; Charles 
J 1., liis great grandson ; Louis 111-, son of Charles 


it is undisciplined by taste, and clii(‘fly lyrical. 
Studying witii a view to publish is often the set- 
tled object of life here : copyright being un- 
limited in duration ; and authorship considered 
a source of regular income. The libraries at the 
chief universities are on a very useful plan, con- 
taining an ample supply of recent publica- 
tions ; and booksellers have long acted on a plan 
of exchanging all new publications among each 
other. I All this, however, leads in Germany to 
the publication of much of that knowledge which 
in other countries is not consigned to the press ; 
and often not to paper. In the fine arts the 
Germans are not backward : engraving is carried 
in some cities to a pitch of considerable excad- 
lence; and painting, particularly of late, has 
been successfully cultivated ; perhaps, however, 
their greatest progress is in music. In medi- 
cine, particularly in surgery, they are deficient, 
w’anting almost every where hospital practice. 

W'e must add, however, that in the mathe- 
matics and mechanics, in astronomy, geography, 
and chemistry, few countries can boast so long a 
list of able writers. 

There are twenty-one universities in Germany 
(formerly thirty in number), of which thirteen 
are Protestant, viz. 

Berlin. 

Gottingen ... in Hanover. 

Leipsiej 

Jena > ... in Saxony. 

Halle > 

Heidelberg ... in Baden. 

Tubingen .... in Wirtemberg. 

Erlangen .... in Franconia. 

Marburg .... in Hesse-Cassel. 

Giessen .... in Hesse-Darrastadt. 

Kiel in Holstein. 

Rostock .... in Mecklenburg Schwerin. 
Greifswalde . . , in Pomerania. 

Six Catholic, viz. 

Vienna. 

Prague 


IJ., and Charles III., who was deposed in 888. 
On the deposition of Charles 111. the German 
princes resumed their ancient independence ; 
and, rejecting the Carlovingian race (according 
to .some), elected Arnulph, king of Bohemia. 
Others, however, say, this Arnulph was the son 
of Carloman, a descendant of Charlemagne. Be 
that as it may, he reigned twelve years, and con- 
quered his rival Guido, or Guy, who had been 
set up in opposition to him, and crowned king 
of Germany, by pop^ Formosus in 892 ; who 
also, upon the death of Guy, next year, crowned 
his son Lambert. Arnulph, however, reigned 
till 899, when he died, and was succeeded by 
his son Louis I’V^, whom some style the last of 
the male line of Charlemagne. Upon his death, 
in 911, the nobles elected Olho, duke of Saxony, 
but he, being old, recommended Conrad, duke of 
Franconia, whom they elected accordingly in 912. 
Conrad, dying in 920, recommended to their 
election Henry I., surnaraed the Fowler, the son 
of Otho. Henry conquered the Danes, Hunns, 
Vandals, and Bohemians ; and was succeeded, 
in 937, by his son Otho L, surnamed the Great; 
who, after reigning twenty-six years as king of 
Germany, was crowned emperor in 962. After 
this he reigned other ten years; and, in 973, 
was succeeded by his son Otho IP; 
dying in 083, was succeeded by his son Otno 
111.,; a boy of ten years of age. The reigns o 
most of these monarchs contain little rernar - 
able, except their contests with the 
What more immediately merits attention ^ 
progress of government in Germany, 'vine i ‘ ^ 
in a great measure opposite to that of the o i 
kingdoms of Europe. When the empire? ere 
by Cliarlemagne, fell asunder, all the 
dent princes assumed the right of ' tors 

tliose now di.stinguished by the name of e 
had no legal or peculiar right to appoint a 
cessor to the imperial throne. . 
the officers of the emperor's or king’s qj 

his secretary, steward, chaplain; mar? 
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master of horse, &c. By degrees, however, as deur of the house of Austria, though upon his 
they lived near his person, and had independent death, in 1201, Adolphus of Nassau was chosen 
territories of their own, they increased their intlu- emperor; but had not reigned seven years, when 
ence and autliority ; and in the election of Otlio he was defeated and slain by Albert of Austria, 
III., A. D. 984, acfpiircd the sole right of elect- the son of liodolph, who was crowned emperor 
ing tlic cmneror. Thus, wliilc in the other in 1298. 

kingdoms of Ihirope the dignity of tlic great Albert I. was equally ambitious and rapacious, 
lords, who were all originally allodial or inde- but having seized upon the paternal estates of 
jiendent barons, was diminished by the power his nephew, John of Suabia, he was assassinated 
of the king, as in France, and by the inllucnce by that prince in 1308. Henry VII. of Luxem- 
of the people, as in (Jreat Britain; in (iermany, burg was then elected, upon whose death, in 
on the other baud, the powxT of tlio electors was 1313, an intciTcgnum of a year took place, when 
raised upon the ruins of the emperor’s supre- Louis V. the sou of Louis duke of Bavaria, by 
niacy, and of the people’s jurisdiction. Matilda, daughter of Rodolph I., was chosen 

Upon the death of Otho 111., in 1001, an by one party of the electors, and Frederick, the 
interregnum of four months ensued ; after whicli son of Albert 1., Viy another. But Frederick, 
the ])rinces elected Henry IL, surnamed the being taken prisoner, was obliged to renounce 
Larne, the grandson of Henry L, who reigned his dignity ; and Louis, being killed by a fall 
twenty-three years. Of this emperor’s successors, from his horse in 1347, was succeeded by his 
till the accession of the house of Austria, it is other competitor, Charles TV., the son of John 
only necessary here to give a brief chronological king of Bohemia, and grandson of Henry VIl, 
list. Conrad If., surnamed Salicus, the son of Her- This prince was a great encourager of learning, 
man, duke of Franconia, was elected in 1024; .and and in his reign the golden bull, establishing 
after reigning nearly liftcen years, was succeeded, tlie Cermanic constitution, was given by pope 
in 1030, by liis son Henry IIL; who, in lO.'iO, Innocent VL in 135G. Charles, dying in 1378, 
was succeeded byliis son Henry IV., though not was succeeded by his son Wenccslaus, who was 
without opposition from Rodolpli of Suabia, and twice irnprisoneil by the Bohemians, and at last 
Ih rinan of Luxemburg. Henry IV., after having deposed in 1 100, when Rupert, Prince Palatine, 
reigned IK) less .than fifty years, was deposed, in was elected. Rupert was succeeded, in 1410, 
1106, by his unnatural son Henry V.; un by Jodocus Margrave of IMoravia, who, in 1411, 
whose dcatli, in 1126, I.othaire fl., duke of \vas disj)laced by Sigismund, king of Hungary 
Saxony, was elected. He di(‘d in 1 137, and next and Bohemia, the son of Charles IV\ Albert 
year tluMliet ehose ( 'onrad III., duke of Fran- II., duke of Austria, having married this mo- 
oonia, tlio son of Frederick, duke of Suabia. He narch’s daughter, succeeded him in all his 
was succeevJed, in 1 1. '‘>2, by his brother, Frederick dominions in 1437, but reigned only two years. 
F, surnamed Barbarossu, who having embarked His son Frederick IIL, archduke of Austria, &,c. 
against the infidels, and taken Iconium, was was elected emperor in 1440; and, from this 
drowned in Syria, in 1190. He was sue- period, the iTUj)eriol dignity continued in the 
ceeded by bis son Henry VL, who behaved male line of that family for 300 years. His suc- 
so villanously to Richard 1. of Kngland, and cessor Maximilian L married the heiress of 
who was at last jioisonod by lus wife Constance, Charles, duke of Burgundy ; whereby Burgundy 
and 

succeeded by his son Otho IV., in 1197. and the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands 
but a party of the princes having chosen Philip, were annexed to tlie house of Austria, diaries 
^uke of Suabia, Ilenry’s brother, a civil war V., grandson of Maximilian, and heir to the 
ensued, whieli ended in favor of Otho, Philip kingdom of Spain, was elected emperor, A. D. 

assassinated in 1208. But four years after 1519. Under him Mexico and Peru were coii- 
Otho was deposed, and hVederick 1 1., his younger quered by the Spaniards; and in his reign hap- 
hiother, tlieri king of Sicily, was elected pened the reformation in several parts of Ger- 
emperor, and crowin.-d by pope Honorius Ill.iii many; which, however, was not confirmed by 
FF20. Having afterwards offended pope Gre- authority till 1648, by the treaty of \Ve.stpbalia. 
g^ory IX., by making jieace with the sultan of The reign of Charles V. was continually dis- 
habylon, Frederick was excommunicated, which turbed by his wars with the German princes and 
gave rise to the factions of the Guclphs and Gibe- the French king, Francis 1. Though successful 
Aines, who, by their inveterate virulence against in the beginning of his reign, his good fortune, 
other, disturbed the empire for several towards the conclusion of it, forsook him; which, 
Conrad IV. was elected emperor on with other causes, occasioned his abdication of 
death of his father I’rederick IL, in 1250. the crown. His brother Ferdinand I., who suc- 
ue CoNUAD IV. He died four years after, ceeded him in 1558, proved a moderate prince 
' was supposed to have been poisoned. His with regard to religion. He caused his son, 

was still more unfortunate. After an Maximilian, to be elected king of the Romans 

erregnum of two years, Richard, duke of in his own lifetime, and died in 1564, having or- 
^^^l^Fer to Henry 111. king of I'.n- dcred, by his last will, that if either his own male 
an , was elected emperor in 1257; but, that issue, or that of his brother Charles, should fail, 
^ residing mostly in England, Alphonso his Austrian estates should revert to his second 
^^^tile, was elected in ojiposition daughter Anne, wife to the elector of Bavaria, 

huicr^^’ Rodolph L, count Haps- and her issue. This gave rise to the opposition 

^lecned emperor in 1273. He con- afterwards made by the house of Bavaria to tlio 
^nd V H 1 Ottocar, king of Bohemia, Pragmatic sanction, in favor of tlie empress queen 

the foundation of -tho fuluie gran- of Hungary on the death of her father. Th« 
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reign of Maximilian II. was disturbed' with Germany. The tranquillity which now too 
internal commotions, and an invasion from the place, however, was not established upon any per- 
Turks ; but he died in peace in 1576. He tvas manent basis. War with Spain was resumed 
succeeded by his son Rodolph II., wlio was in- in 1668; and the great successes of Turenne 
volved in wars with the Hungarians, and in diffe- in the Netherlands excited the ambition of the 
rences with his brotlicr Matthia.s, to whom he prince of Cond6 to attempt the conquest of 
ceded Hungary and Austria in his lifetime, and Tranche Compt^, then under the protection of 
by V, horn he was succeeded in the empire. Under the house of Austria. This was accomplished 
Matthias the Lutherans and Calvinists were so in three >^'eeks : but the rapid success of Louis 
much divided, as to threaten the empire with a had awakened he jealousy of his neighbours to 
civil war. His ambition, however, at last tended such a degree, that a league was formed against 
to reconcile them ; but the Bohemians revolted, him by England, Holland, and Sweden; and 
and threw the imperial commissaries out of a the French monarch, dreading to enter the lists 
window at Prague. This gave rise to a ruinous with such formidable enemies, consented to the 
war, which lasted thirty years. Matthias ex- treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; by which, among 
pected to have exterminated both parties ; but they other articles. Tranche Compt6 was restored, 
formed a confederacy, called the Evangelic The flames of war were soon renewed by the 
League, which was counterbalanced by a Catho- in.satiable ambition of Ix)uis XIV., who, having 
lie League. Matthias, dying in 1618, was sue- entered into an alliance with Charles II. of Eng- 
ceeded by his cousin Ferdinand IL; but the land, aimed at the total overthrow of the Dutch 
' Bohemians oflered their crown to Frederick, the republic. The events of that war will be found 
elector Palatine, the most powerful Protestant related under the article United Provinces. 
prince in Germany, and son-in-law to king The misfortunes of the Dutch excited the com- 
James I. That prince was so imprudent as to ac- passion of the emperor and king of Spain, who 
ce])t of the crown ; but he lost it, being entirely openly declared themselves their allies. Turenne 
defeated by the duke of Bavaria and the imperial was opposed by the prince of Orange and the 
generals at the battle of Prague ; and he was even celebrated general Montecuculi, whose artful 
deprived of his electorate, the best part of which conduct eluded even the penetrating eye of Tu- 
was given to the duke of Bavaria. The Protes- renne, and he sat down suddenly before Bonne, 
tant princes in Germany, however, had among Here he was joined by the prince of Orange, who 
them, at this time, many able commanders, who had likewise eluded the vigilance of the French 
were at the head of armies, and continued the generals. Bonne soon surrendered, and several 
war with wonderful obstinacy. Among these other places in Cologne fell into the hands of the 
were the margrave of Baden Durlach, Christian «illies ; who likewise cut off the communication 
duke of Brunswick, and count Mansfield. Chris- between France and the United Provinces; so 
tian IV., king of Denmark, declared for them ; that Louis was soon obliged to recal his armies, 
and Richelieu, the French minister, was not fond and abandon all *his conquests with greater 
of seeing the house of Austria aggrandised. The rapidity than they had been made. In 1674 he 
emperor, on the other hand, had excellent gene- was deserted by his ally Charles II. of England, 
rals ; and Christian, having put himself at the and the bishop of Munster and elector of Cologne 
head of the Evangelic League, was defeated by were compelled to renounce their allegiance to 
Tilly, an Imperialist of great military reputation, him ; but, notwithstanding these misfortunes, he 
The Protestants formed a fresh confederacy at continued every where to make head against his 
l>.eipsic, of which the celebrated Giistavus enemies, and even meditated new conquests. 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head. An With a powerful army he again invaded Tranche 
account of his victories will be found under the Compt6 in person, and, in six weeks, reduced 
article Sweden. At last he was killed at the the whole province. In Alsace, Turenne de- 
battle of Lutzen in 1632. But the Protestant feated the imperial general at Sintzheim, and 
cause did not die with him. He had brought ravaged the palatinate, surprised 70,000 Ger- 
up a set of heroes, such as the duke of Saxe- mans, cut in pieces a considerable detachment 
Weimar, Torstenson, Banier, and others, who at Mulhausen, routed the elector of Branden- 
shook the Austrian power ; till, under the medi- burg, who had been entrusted with the chiet 
ation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded command, near Colmar ; gave a third body a 
among all the belligerent powers, at Munster, in similar fate at Turkheim ; and obliged the w^hole 
1648: which formed the ba.sis of the subsequent German forces at last to evacuate the province, 
political system of Europe. and repass the Ilhine. In consequence of tnese 

Ferdina^ III. succeeded his father; but died disasters, Mont^KJUCuli was recalled to act agams 
in 1657 , and Was succeeded by his son Leopold Turenne. The military skill of the 
I., a severe, imamiable, and not very fortunate manders seemed to be nearly equal; but, bemr^ 
prince. He had two great powers to contend the superiority could be adjudged t3 either, 
with, France and the Turks, and was a loser in renne was killed by a cannon ball, in reconnoitre^ 
hi.s wars with both. Ixuis XIV. had the two ing a situation for erecting a battery. By ^ 
celebrated generals, Cond6 and Turenne, in bis death the Imperialists obtained a decided sup^ 
service. Tlie latter had already distinguished riority. Montecuculi penetrated into 
himself by great exploits against the Spani- and the French, under de Lorges, nephew to 
ards; and, on the accession of Leopold, the deceased general, were happy in being ® ^ 
court of France had taken the opportunity of avoid a defeat. Part of the Germap 

confirming the treaty of Munster, and attach- sat down before Treves, where they were 

ing to her interest several independent princes of by Mareschal Crequi ; but his neglige^^^® 
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him to such a dreadful defeat, that he was obliged 
to fly into the city with only four attendants. 
Here he endeavoured in vain to animate the 
people to a vigorous defence. The garrison 
mutinied ; and, when lie refused to sign the 
capitulation they made, delivered him up prisoner 
to the enemy. Louis, in the mean time, liad 
taken the field in person against the prince of 
Orange ; but the disastrous state of affairs in 
(lermany induced him to recal the prince of 
Conde to make head against Montecuculi. In 
this campaign the prince seemed to have the ad- 
vantage. lie compelled the Germans to raise 
the sieges of Ilagenau and Saverne ; and at last 
to repass Uie Rhine, without having been able 
to force him to a battle. This was the last cam- 
paign made by these celebrated commanders ; 
both of whom now retired from the field to spend 
the remainder of their days in peace. The 
excellent discipline, however, which the two great 
French generals had introduced into their armies, 
still continued to make them very formidable. 
In Germany the duke of Lorrain, who bad re- 
covered rhilipsburg, was repeatedly defeated 
by Marcschal Cre(|ui, who had been ran.somed. 
In Flanders the prince of Orange was over- 
matched by the duke of Orleans and Marshal 
Luxemburg. A peace was at length concluded 
at Nimeguen in 1679, by which Louis secured 
Franchc Compte, with many cities in the 
Netherlands ; while tlie king of Sweden was 
reinstated in those places of which he had been 
stripped by the Danes and Germans. . This 
tranquillity, liowever, was of short duration. 
Louis prepared for new contests: possessed him- 
self of Strasburg by treachery ; and dispossessed 
the elector palatine and the elector of Treves 
of the lordsliips of Falkenburg, Germansheim, 
and Valdentz. On the most frivolous pretences 
he had demanded Alost from the Spaniards; 
cuid, on tlieir refusal, .seized upon Luxemburg. 
His conduct, in short, was so intolerable, tliat 
the jirince of Orange, his inveterate enemy, 
lound means to unite the whole empire in a 
league against him. Spain and Holland became 
parties in tlie same cause ; and Sweden and 
Denmark seemed also inclined to accede to the 
genoral confederacy. Notwithstanding this for- 
Jjiidablc combination, Louis seemed still to have 
1, . .^^Ivantage. He made himself master of 
1 hilipsburg, Manheim, Frankendal, Spire, 

' onns, and Oppeiiheim ; the palatinate w'as 
ravaged dreadfully; the towns were reduced to 
j'Shes ; and the people, driven from their habi- 
^hotis, were left to perish through the inclemency 
the weather and the want of provisions. Ry 
cruelty his enemies were ratlier exasperated 
d T • ^1^6 Imperialists, under the 

e of Lorrain, resumed their courage, and put 
^ op to the F'rench conquests. At length all 
Weary of a destructive war, coirsented to 
of Ryswick in 1697. 

un I Ryswick, Louis XIV. gave 

PI Guipire Fribourg, Brisac, Kehl, and 

tifio consented to destroy the for- 

harh Strasburg. Fort Louis and Traer- 

of the of which had exhausted the skill 

^Le Vauban, wdtli Lorrain, Treves, and 

F <1 mate, were resigned to thoir respective 


princes; insomuch that the terms to which 
he now consented, after so many victories, were 
such as could scarcely have been expected under 
the pressure of the greatest misfortunes. The 
views of Louis, however, in consenting to this 
apparently humiliating treaty, were beyond the 
views of ordinary politicians. The health of the 
king of Spain was in such a declining way, that 
his death appeared to be at hand; and Louis 
now resolved to renew his pretensions to that 
kingdom, which he had formerly, by a treaty, 
solemnly renounced. But his designs, in this 
respect, could not be concealed from the vigi- 
lance of William HI. of England ; of which 
Louis being sensible, and knowing that the 
emperor had claims of the same nature on 
Spain, he entered into a very extraordinary treaty 
with William. This was no less than the par- 
tition of the whole Spanish dominions in the 
following manner : — To the young prince of 
Bavaria were to be assigned Spain and the East 
Indies ; the dauphin, son to Louis, was to have 
Naples, Sicily, and the province of Guipuscoa ; 
while the archduke Charles, son to Leopold, was 
to have only the duchy of Milan. By this scan- 
dalous treaty, the indignation of Charles was 
roused, so tliat he bequeathed the whole of his 
dominions to the prince of Bavaria. This scheme, 
however, was disconcerted by the sudden death 
of .the prince ; upon which a new treaty of par- 
tition was concluded between Louis and William. 
By this the kingdom of Spain, with the East India 
territories, were to be bestowed on the archduke 
Charles, and the Duchy of Milan upon the duke 
of Lorrain. The last moments of the Spanish 
monarch were disturbed by the intrigues of the 
rival houses of Austria and Bourbon; but the 
haughtiness of the Austrian ministers so disgusted 
those of Spam, that they prevailed upon their 
dying monarch to make a new will. By this the 
whole of his dominions were bequeathed to • 
Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson to Louis, who, 
prompted by his ambition, accepted the king- 
dom bequeathed to his grandson, excusing him- 
self to his allies in the best manner he could for 
departing from bis engagements. For this, how- 
ever, he was made to pay dear. His insatiable 
ambition and his former successes had alarmed all 
Europe. The emperor, the Dutch, and the king 
of Fhigland, entered into a new confederacy 
against him; and a bloody war ensued, which 
threatened to overthrow the French monarchy 
entirely. While this war was carried on with 
such success, the emperor Leopold died in 1705. 
He was succeeded by his son, Joseph I., who 
put the electors of Cologne and Bavaria to 
the ban of the empire ; but being iU'*»erved by 
Prince Louis of Baden, general of the empire, 
the French partly recovered their affairs, notwith- 
standing their repeated defeats. The duke of 
Marlborough had not all the success he expected 
or deserved. Joseph himself was suspected of a 
design to subvert the Germanic liberties ; and 
it was plain, by his conduct, that he expected 
Faiglund should take the laboring oar in the war, 
which was to be entirely carried on for his bene- 
fit. The English were disgusted at his slowness 
and selfishness : but he died, in 1711, before he 
had reduced the Hungarians ; and, leaving no 
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male issue, was succeeded by his brother Charles 
VI., whom the allies were endeavouring to place 
on the throne of Spain, in opposition to Philip, 
duke of Anjou, grandson to Juouis XIV^. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place, in 
1713, Cliarlos at first conducted himself as if he 
would continue the war, but found himself un- 
able, being forsaken by the British. lie there- 
fore was obliged to conclude a peace with 
Prance at Baden iji 1711, that he might attend 
the progress of the l\irks in Hungary ; where 
they received a total defeat from ])rince Kugene 
at the battle of I’eterwaradin. They received 
another of equal importance from the same 
general in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into 
the hands of tlie Imperialists; and, next yeor, 
the peace of I’assarowitz, between them and the 
Turks, was concluded. Charles employed his 
leisure in making arrangements for increasing 
and preserving his hereditary dominions in Italy 
and the Mediterranean, llappily for him, the 
crown of Britain devolved to the liousc of Hano- 
ver; an event which gave him a very decisive 
weight in Kurope, by the connexions between 
George 1. and 11. and tlie empire. Charles was 
sensible of this, and became, in consequence, so 
haughty, tliat, about A. D. 1721 and 1725, a 
breach ensued between him an<l (ieorge 1., and 
so unsteady was the system of affairs all over 
Europe at that time, that the capital powers often 
changed their old alliances, and concluded lU'vv 
ones contradictory to their interest. It is suffi- 
cient to observe here that the safety of Hanover, 
and its aggrandisement, was tlie main object of 
the Britisli court; as that of the emperor was the 
establishment of the Pragmatic sanction in favor 
of his daughter the late empress cjucen, he having 
no male issue. Mutual concessions noon these 
great points restored a good understanding be- 
tween George 11. and Cliarles V i. ; and the 
^elector of Saxony, flattered with tlie vievv of 
gaining the throne of Poland, reliiiqiiished his 
claims upon the Austrian succession. 'I'he em- 
peror, after this, had very bad success in a war 
with the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly 
to indemnify himself for the great sacrifices he 
had made in Italy to the house of Bourbon. 
Prince Eugene was then dead, and lie had no 
general to supply his jilace. The system of 
Prance, however, under cardinal Flenry, hap- 
pened to be pacific: ; and she obtained for him, 
from the Tuiks, a better peace than he had reason 
to expect. Charles, to keep the German and 
other powers contented, had, before his death, 
given his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, after- 
wards empress-queen, in marriage to the duke of 
Lorrain, a prince who could bring no accession of 
power to the Austrian family. He died in 1740. 

Charles VI. was no sooner in the grave than 
all he had so long labored for must have been 
overthrown, had it not been for the firmnes.s 
of George. II. Tlie young king of Pimssia en- 
tered and conquered Silesia, which he said had 
been wrongfully dismembered from his fiunily. 
The king of Spain and elector of Bavaria set 
up claims directly incompatilde with the I*rag- 
inatic .sanction, and in this tliey were joined by 
P’rance ; though all the.se powers had solemnly 
guaranteed it.. The imperial throne, after a con- 


siderable vacancy, was filled up by the elector 
of Bavaria, who took the title of Charles VH. 
in January 1 742. The Prench at this time poured 
their armies into Bohemia, where they took 
Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, to divert the 
king of Prussia, ceded to that prince the most 
valuable part of the duchy of Silesia by a formal 
treaty. Her youth, her beauty, and her sufferings, 
together with the fortitude with which she bore 
thmn, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into 
wliosc arms she threw herself and her young 
son ; and, tliough they had been long remarkable 
for their disaffection to the house of Austriii, 
they declared unanimously in her favor. Her 
generals drove the Prench out of Bohemia ; and 
George 11., at the head of an Eiiglisli and HaiKi- 
verian army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743. Charles VII. was at this time miserable 
on the imperial throne, and would have given 
the queen of Hungary almost her own terms; 
but she haughtily and impolitically rejected all ac- 
commodation, though advised to it by his Britan- 
nic majesty, her best and indeed only friend. This 
obstinacy gave a color to the king of Prussia to 
invad(! Bohemia, under pretence of supporting 
the imperial dignity ; but though he took Prague, 
and subdued the greatest part of the kingdom, 
he was not supported by tlie French ; upon 
which he abandoned all his conquests and re- 
tired into Silesia. Tliis event confirmed the 
obstinacy of the queen of Hungary ; who came to 
an accommodation with the emperor that she 
might recover Silesia. He died soon after in 
1745, and Francis 1., duke of Lorrain, tlieri 
grand duke of Tuscany, consort to tlie queen of 
Hungary, after surmounting some difficulties, 
was cbo.sen emperojr. 

The bad success of the allies against the 
French and Bavarians in the Low Countries, and 
tlie loss of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the 
operations of the empress-queen against the 
king of Prussia. The latter beat the emperor’s 
brother, prince (.’harles of Lorrain, who had be- 
fore driven the Prussians out of Bohemia; and the 
conduct of tlie ernpress-queen was such, that his 
Britannic majesty thought proper to guarantee to 
him tlie possession of Silesia, as ceded by trciily. 
Soon after, the king of Prussia, alleging that he hud 
discovered a secret convention between the rui- 
prcss-fju(‘(‘n, the empress of Russia, and the king 
of Poland, to strip him of his dominions and to 
divide them among themselves, suddenly drove 
the king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his 
troops, and took possession of Dresden ; wine i 
he held till a treaty was made under the media- 
tion of king George II., by which the king 
of Prussia acknowledged Francis 1. for em- 
peror. The war, however, continued in 
Low Countries, to the disadvantage and 
credit of the Austrians and Dutch, till it was 
finished by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, m 
April 1740. By that treaty Silesia "’as oiit^ 
more guaranteed to the king of Prussia. B 
not long before that monarch’s jealousies we 
renewed and verified ; and the ^ 

Russia’s views falling in with those 
press-fiueen and the king of Poland, wIk> 
unnaturally supjiorted by France ^ of 

schemes, a fresh war was kindled. ^ b 
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Prussia declared against the admission of the 
Russians into Germany, and his Britannic majesty 
against that of the French, Upon these two 
principles all former differences between these 
two monarchs were forgotten, and the Rrilish 
parliament agreed to pay an annual subsidy of 
£070,000 to Frederick during the war. The 
flames of war therefore now broke out in Ger- 
many with more violence than ever. Tlie armies 
of his Prussian majesty, like an irresistible torrent, 
burst into Saxony ; totally defeated the imperial 
general Brown at the battle of Lowositz ; forced 
the Saxons to lay down their arms, though almost 
impregnably fortified at l*irna; and the elector 
of Saxony to flee to his regal dominions in Po- 
land. After this, the king of Prussia was put to 
the ban of the ernyiire ; and the Ffench poured, 
by one quarter, their armies, as the Russians did 
by another, into the empire. The conduct of 
Frederick on this occasion was most determined 
and most creditable to his fortitude. See Prussia. 
At last, however, the taking of Colberg by the 
Russians, and of Schweidnitz by tlie Austrians, 
was on the jioint of completing his ruin, 
when his most formidable enemy, the empress 
of Russia, died January 5lh, 17G‘2. George 11., 
his only ally, died on tlie 25th of October 
1760. The deaths of these illustrious person- 
ages were followed by great consequences. The 
British ministry of Cieorgc III. sought to finish 
the War with honor, and the successor of Ca- 
tharine, recalled his armies. Frederick the 
Great was, notwithstanding, so much reduced, 
that the empress-queen, probably, would' have 
completed his destruction, had it not been for 
the wise backwardness of other German princes, 
to annihilate the house of Brandenburg. At 
first the empress-queen rejected all terms pro- 
posed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be 
added to her armies. The visible backwardness 
of her generals to execute her orders, and the 
new successes obtained by the king of Prussia, 
at lust prevailed on her, however, to agree to an 
armistice, which w'as soon followed by the treaty 
of llubertsburgh, which secured to Frederick the 
I'ossession of Silesia. Upon the death of her 
fiusbaiid, in 17(35, her son Joseph II. who bad 
ficen crowned king of the Romans in 17(34, suc- 
ot^effed him. 

Ibis prince showed an active and restless dispo- 
sition, much inclined to extend his territories by 
conquest, and to make reformations in the in- 
lornal policy of his dominions ; but be took 
ow proper methods for accomplishing his pur- 
poses. Hence he was almost always disap- 
pointed ; and at last is said to have written for 
^(niself the following epitaph : ^ Here lies Joseph, 
^0 oitunate in all his undertakings.’ In 1788 a 
commenced betwixt him and the king of 
Russia; in which, notwithstanding the iinpctu- 
Ibat monarch, Joseph acted with 
ad ^ that his adversary could gain no 

C)ver him ; and an accommodation 
eith ^ 'vithout any remarkable exploit on 
of ^c)ok the opportunity 

Brovi^ hetwixt Britain and the United 

deprive the latter of the barrier 
treatv nAi secured to them by the 

/ IJtrecht. These indeed had often been 


of great use to the house of Austria in its state 
of weakness; but Joseph, conscious of his own 
strength, looked upon it as derogatory to his 
honor to allow so many of his cities to remain 
in the hands of foreigners, and to be garrisoned 
at his expense. As the Dutch were unable to re- 
sist, the imperial orders for evacuating the bar- 
rier towns were instantly complied with; nor 
did the court of P’ ranee, though then in friend- 
ship with Holland, offer to interpose. Encou- 
raged by this success, Joseph next demanded 
the free navigation of the Scheldt; hut, this 
would have been very detrimental to the coiu- 
mercial interests of llolland, a flat refusal was 
given to this requisition. In this the emperor 
was much disappointed ; having flattered him- 
self that the Dutch, intimidated by his power, 
would yield the navigation of the river as easily 
as they had done the harrier. Great preparations 
were made by the emperor, which the Dutch 
seemed prepared to resist. Rut, while he ap- 
peared so much determined on this acquisition, 
he suddenly abandoned the project, and proposed 
exchanging the Netherlands for the duchy of 
Bavaria. This was opposed by the king of 
Prussia ; and, by the interference of the court of 
P' ranee, the emperor found himself at last obliged 
also to abandon his other scheme of oj)ening 
the navigation of the Scheldt. A treaty of peace 
was concluded, under tlie guarantee of Louis 
XVI. wherein the states acknowledged the em- 
peror’s sovereignty over the Scheldt from Ant- 
werp to Sestingen ; agreed to demolish certain 
forts, and to pay a sum of money in litm of some 
claims whieli the emperor had on Maestricht, 
and by way of indemnification for laying part 
of his territories under water. The treaty with 
the Dutch was no sooner concluded than a quar- 
rel with the Turks took place, which terminated 
in an open war. It does not appear that the em- 
peror had at this time any real provocation, hut he 
seems to have acted merely in consequence of his 
engagements with Russia to reduce the domin- 
ions of the grand signior. These engagements, 
however, did not retard the progress of reforma- 
tion, which he carried on throughout his do- 
minions with unparalleled rapidity, and which 
at last produced itlm revolt of the Austrian Ne- 
therlands. In the course of this reform a com- 
plete code of law^s was compiled. These were 
at first greatly commended for their humanity, as 
excluding almost entirely every species of capital 
punishment ; yef, when narrowly considered, the 
commutations were found to be so exceedingly 
severe, that the most cruel death would, compa 
ratively speaking, have been an act of mere y 
Even for small crimes the punishments w^ere se- 
vere beyond measure ; but the greatest fault of 
all was, that the modes of trial were so defec- 
tive, and the punishments so arbitrary, that the 
most innocent character lay at the mercy of a 
tyrannical judge. The innovations in ecclesias- 
tical matters w'ere, however, most offensive to 
his subjects, though some of them were not un- 
reasonable ; such as the introduction of the ver- 
nacular language instead of the Latin, in ad- 
ministering the sacraments ; and the total abo- 
lition of the papal supremacy throughout the 
imperial dominions. Many favors were also 



bestowed upon the Jews; and in 1786 the em- 
peror wrote with his own hand to the different 
corporations in Vienna, requesting that their 
youths might be received as apprentices in that 
city. Severe laws against gaming were likewise 
enacted, and executed with rigor ; and heavy 
restrictions were laid on all the societies of free 
masons in Germany, while those in the Netlier- 
lands were totally suppressed. But the innova- 
tions in religious matters were chiefly resented 
by the Belgians, wlio had long been remarkable 
for their attadiment to the Romish religion in 
its most superstitious form. Indeed the altera- 
tions in the civil constitutions of the empire were 
so great, that, even those who were least bigoted 
in this respect began to fear that their liberties 
w6re ill danger, and a universal dissatisfaction 
was excited. The emperor at first behaved 
very haughtily, and refused to yield the smallest 
point to his subjects. Finding, however, that 
a general revolt was ready to take place, and 
being unable, on account of the Turkish war, to 
spare such a force as would be necessary to re- 
duce the provinces to obedience, he, in autumn 
1787, promised a restoration of their ancient 
constitution and privileges. His promises, how- 
ever, were so delusive, aud his conduct was so 
arbitrary and capricious, that in the end of 1789 
the states of all the provinces in the Austrian 
Netherlands came to a resolution of entirely 
throwing off the yoke. Articles of federal union 
were drawn up, and a new republic was formed 
under the title of tlie United Belgic Provinces. 
The situation of tlie emperor’s affairs at that time 
did not allow him to take the measures necessary 
for preventing this revolt; to which perhaps his 
ill state of health also contributed ; and, con- 
tinuing daily to grow worse, he sunk under it on 
the 20th of February 1790, in the fortieth year 
of his age, and twenty-sixth of his reign. 

The leaders of the Belgic revolution, however, 
soon became so unpopular that they were obliged 
to fly; and the congress, which had been estab- 
lished as the supreme legislative body, behaved 
with such tyranny that they became generally 
detested. jMean time, in 1790, the emperor 
.foseph was succeeded by his brother Leopold 
XL, under wiiuse administration matters soon 
took a more favorable turn. By his wisdom, 
moderation, and Immunity, he in a considerable 
degree retrieved the bad consequences of his 
predecessor’s conduct ; having made peace with 
the Turks, and in some measure Vegiiined the al- 
legiance of the Netherlands. But the death of 
Leopold XL, in 1792, occasioned a new change 
of affairs. His son and successor, Francis II. 
having taken an early and active part in the war 
with France, the Belgians once more threw 
off their allegiance, and petitioned the conven- 
tion to be united with tlie I'rcnch republic. 
This, in consequence of the success of the re- 
publican arms, in 1793 and 1794, was accord- 
ingly done, and the ci-devant Austrian Nether- 
lands formed into nine of the new departments 
of the French republic. That part of Germany 
which lies on the left or west bank of the Rhine, 
was also annexed to France. In the year 1801 
—1805, and 1810, in consequence of three bloody 
and minous wars, Francis XI. was obliged to 


make peace with France on terms more and 
more humiliating, till the German constitution 
became, as we have intimated, completely des- 
troyed. 

With large armies, maintained at the expense 
of the occupied countries, Germany remained 
completely under the power of France till 1813, 
when fairer pr()s[)ects opened, and a memorable 
burst of patriotic zeal, taking advantage of the 
dawn of liberty in the I^eninsula, liberated the 
German nations. The Confederation of the 
Rhine, which had stood the seven years’ mo- 
nument of French ambition, on the one hand, 
and of the self-interest and pusillanimity of 
some of its states on the other, was then as we 
have seen dissolved, and the Constitution of Ger- 
many was remodeled by the Congress at Vienna ; 
since which its public aftairs have remained 
without external disturbance. 

GERM R, among shipping, a kind of bark used 
in the shallows on the coast of Egypt, as draw- 
ing but little water. They are strong and well- 
built ; but have no decks. They have one, two, 
or three masts, according to their sizes. The 
yards are fixed to the top of the masts, and, as 
well as the sails, are unmanageable from below. 
To effect the smallest change, the seaman must 
go aloft. The burden of these boats is five or 
six tons. They are chiefly used to convey goods 
from Alexandria to Rosetta. 

Germen, the seed bud. See Botany. In 
assimilating the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
Linmeus denominates the germen, the ovarium 
or uterus of plants ; and affirms its existence to 
be chiefly at the time of the dispersion of the 
male dust by the anthera; ; as, after its impreg- 
nation, it becomes ^ seed-vessel. Germen, by 
X^liny and the ancient botanists, is used to sig- 
nify a bud containing the rudiments of the 
leaves. 

GERMERSIIEIM, a strong town of the Ba- 
varian circle of the Rhine, at the conflux of the 
Queich and the Rhine. It is surrounded partly 
by a wall, and partly by the Queich, the Rhino, 
and marshy grounds; the diet of Frankfort, in 
1819, fixed on it as one of the bulwarks of the 
empire, and appropriated no less than £600,000 
sterling for additional works, particularly a 
double i^te de pout on tlie Rhine. In January, 
1794, the French took it, and in May following 
they were defeated at this place by the Austri- 
ans. Population 1500. Five miles south ot 
Spire, and eight south of Manhcim. 

Germination, among botanists, also compre- 
hends the precise time which the seeds take m 
rise, after they have been committed to the soil. 
3’ho different species of seeds are longer or 
shorter, in rising, according to the degree of heat 
which is proper to each. Millet, wheat, an 
several of the grasses, rise in one day ; hhte, 
spinach, beans, mustard, kidney-beans, turnips? 
and rocket, in three days; lettuce and dillj 
four; cucumber, gourd, melon, and cress, m 
five; radish and beet in six ; barley iu seven, 
orach in eight; purslane in nine; 
ten; hyssop in thirty; parsley in forty *or y 
days; peach, almond, walnut, chestnut, pJEon.j 

horned poppy, hypecoum, and 

catus, in one year ; rose-bush, coniel-tree. 
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thorn, medlar, and hazel-nut in two. The seeds 
of some species of orchis, and of some liliaceous 
plants, never rise at all. Some seeds require to 
be sown almost as soon as t'ney are ripe, other- 
wise they will not sprout or eenninate. Of this 
kind are the seeds of rotiVe and fraxinella. 
Others, particularly those of the pea-bloom flow- 
ers, preserve their germinating faculty for a 
series of years. Mr. Adanson asserts, that the 
sensitive plant retains that virtue for thirty or 
forty years. Air and water arc the agents of 
germination. The humidity of the air alone 
makes several seeds to rise tliat are exposed to it. 
Seeds too are observed to rise in water, without 
the intervention of earth ; but water without 
air is insuflicient. Mr. Ilomberg’s experiments 
on this head are decisive. He put several seeds 
under the exliaiistcd receiver of an air-pump, 
with a view to establish sornetliing certain on the 
causes of germination. Some of them did not 
rise at all ; and the greatest part of those which 
did, made very weak and feeble productions. 
Thus it is for want of air, that seeds, which are 
buried at a very great depth in the earth, either 
thrive but indifferently, or do not rise at all. 
They frequently preserve, however, their germi- 
nating virtue for many years within the bowels 
of the earth ; and it is not unusual, upon a 
piece of ground being newly dug to a consider- 
able depth, to observe it soon after covered with 
several plants, which had not been seen there in 
the memory of man. Were tliis frequently 
repeated, it would doubtless be the means of re- 
covering certain species of plants which are 
regarded as lost; or which perliaps have never 
come to the knowledge of botanists. Some seeds 
require a greater quantity of air than others. 
Thus purslane, which does not rise till after 
lettuco in the free air, rises before it in vacuo ; 
and both prosper but little, or perish altogetlier, 
while crosses vegetate as freely as in the open air. 

GKRONA, Girona, or Gironna, an ancient 
town of Spain, in Catalonia, and a bishop’s see. 
tn 1694 it was taken by the French and re^ored 
at the peace of Kyswick. In 1705 it was taken 
oy the Austrians, and again by the French in 
1711, under the duke of Noailles. In the year 
twdh this city endured one of the most extraor- 
dinary sieges recorded in history ; but was at 
ength, after the most vigorous and honorable 
cfence, compelled to yield to the French. We 
•■jigret we tan only in this place refer to Dr. Sou- 
p'ys excellent narrative of this siege, ‘ Peninsu- 
lar War,’ vol. ii. p. 520. 

Gernria is built in the form of a triangle, on 

e slope, and at the foot of a steep mountain ; 
^ IS surrounded with good flanked walls, and 
^vered by two forts erected on the mountain, 
^csides these, it has five fortified bnihlings. 
^ streets are narrow and winding, but the 
^^^P^ctable. There are thirteen monas- 
Her^ and about 14,000 inhabitarils. 

pro? academy on a large scale, with 

Latin, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
one i .students are numerous, and form 
Btanrt chief supports of the place. Gerona 
pgj. -* Onhal, forty-four miles south of 

forty-seven north-east of Bar- 


GERONTES, from ytpwv, in antiquity, a 
kind of judges, or magistrates, in ancient Sparta, 
answering to what tlie Areopagites were at 
Athens. See Areopagus. The senate of ge- 
rontes was called gerusia, i. c. the assembly or 
council of old men. They were originally insti- 
tuted by Lycurgus ; their number, according to 
some, was twenty-eicht; and according to others 
thirty-two. They governed in conjunction with 
the king, whose authority they were intended 
to balance, and to watch over the interests 
of the people. Polybius defines their office 
in few words, when he says, per ipsos, et cum 
ipsis, omnia administrari. None were ad- 
mitted into this office under sixty years of age, 
and they held it for life. They were succeeded 
by llie ephori. 

GEllOPOGON, in botany, a genus of the 
polygamia aequalis order, and syngeiiesia class of 
plants ; natural order forty-ninth, composit*. 
The receptacle is paleaceous, with the points of 
the pale® sharper bristly: cai,. simple: seeds 
in the disc have a feathered pappus, in the ra- 
dius have a pappus of five awns. Species three; 
natives of Italy. 

GERS, a department of France, bounded 
on the north by ^those of Lande-^, and Lot 
and Garonne; on the east by that of Upper 
Garonne; on the south by those of the Upper 
and Lower Pyrenees; and on the west by that 
of J^andes. It includes the ci-devant provinces 
of Armagnac and Gascony ; and is wholly in- 
land, having a territorial extent of 2620 square 
miles, and 286,500 inhabitants. It is divided 
into the five arrondissements of Auch, Condom, 
Lectoure, Lombez, and Mirande. It is princi- 
pally devoted to pasturage and the cultivation 
of the grape. Auch is the capital. 

Gkrs, a river of France, which rises in the 
department of the Upper Pyrenees, crosses and 
gives name to that of tlie Gers, and falls into the 
Garonne, three miles south-east of Agen. 

GERSAU, a town in the Swiss canton of 
Schweitz, on the lake of Lucern. It stands 
among mountains, and is accessible only by a 
single and hazardous path. It became, in 1315, 
independent, and is still the smallest free state 
known, its whole territory being only two 
leagues long, and half a league broad. Popula- 
tion 1500. 

GERTRUYDENBERG, asmall strong town 
of the Netherlands, situated on the Biesbosch, 
an arm of the sea, in Norlli Brabant. It has 
about 1.300 inhabitants, chiefly employed in 
salmon fishing, and, iu 1709, it was the scene of 
a long negociation between Louis XIV. and the 
allied powers, and was taken by the French, 
under Durnouriez, on 4th May, 1703 ; ten miles 
south-east of Dort, and seven north-east of 
Breda. 

GERVAISE, or Gervase, of Tilbury, a fa- 
mous F.nglisb writer of the tliirteenth century ; 
born at Tilbury on the Thames. He was nephew 
to Henry IL, king of F.ngland; and was in 
great credit with Otho IV. emperor of Germany, 
to whom he dedicated a Description of the 
World, and a Chronicle. He also composed a 
History of Fmgland, a History of the Holy i.and, 
and other works. 






GERUMENriA, or Gerumeniii, an ancient 
town of Portugal, in Alentejo, with a strong 
castle, seated on a hill, near the Guarliana. In 
1662 it stood a siege of a month, before it sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards. It lies eighteen miles 
below Badajoz, 

GEll'UND, n. s. Lat. gerundium. A kind 
of verbal noun, which governs cases like verbs, 
and in Latin ends in di, do, and durn. 

GERYON, or Geryones, in fabulous history, 
a king of Gades, in Iberia, who had three 
bodies, and fed his cattle with human flesh. 
This monster was slain by Hercules, who carried 
off his cattle. Hyginus makes him the son of 
Ghrysaor, brother of the winged horse Pegasus, 
and the grandson of Neptune, by IMedusa, one 
of the furies. The fable is supposed to mean 
that he was a king of three contiguous Spanish 
islands ; or, as others think, there were thnje 
kings brethren, so united as to seem to have but 
one soul. 

GESNEll (Conrad), M. IL, a celebrated 
physician and naturalist, born at Zurich in 1516. 
Having finished his studies in France, he tra- 
velled into Italy, and taught medicine and 
philosophy at Lausanne, with extraordinary re- 
putation, and excelled so much in natural history, 
that he was suniamed the German Pliny. He died 
December 0th, 1565, leaving many works behind 
him, on botany, medicine, grammar, natural his- 
tory, &c. Of these the jnnncij^al are, 1. A 
History of Animals, Plants, and Fossils; 2. 
Bibliotheca Universalis ; a (ireek and Latin 
lexicon. Boerhaave emphatically styled him 
Monstrum Kruditionis, ‘ a prodigy of learning.' 

‘ Those indeed,' Mr. Coxe observes in his Letters 
on Switzerland, ‘ who are conversant with the 
works of this great naturalist, cannot repress 
their admiration at the amplitude of his know- 
ledge in every species of erudition, and the 
variety of his discoveries in natural history. 
Their admiration is still further augmented, 
when they consider the gross ignorance of the 
age which he helped to enlighten, and tlie scanty 


many ; and when at Berlin was admitted into a 
literary society, of which Gleim and Lessing 
were members. Every member read in turn 
some pieces of his own composition, and Gesner 
was very desirous of submitting to these able 
critics a small work, which was his first attempt. 
The piece which he wished, but had not eventu- 
ally the courage to show, was his poem, entitled 
Night, which he published on his return to 
Zurich in 1753. The success of this essay em- 
boldened him to publish a pastoral romance, 
called Daphnis, in three cantos. The applause 
deservedly bestowed upon tliis performance, in- 
duced him to publish his Idylls, and other rur.il 
poems in imitation of Tlieocritus. Pastoral 
poetry, which was then little known in Germany 
but by translations, began to be jireferrc'd (o 
every other kind. These Idylls were the 
favorite object of his pursuit, and that part of 
bis work wdhcb acipiired iiini the greatest repu- 
tation. His Death of Abel was first ]mblishe(l 
in 1758. It is written, like the ri'st of his pieces, 
in poetical prose; and went through three edi- 
tions in one year. Tiie I'roneh edition was 
followed by otliers, in Italian, Duteh, Danish, 
ami, lastly, two in English, one in j)rose and the 
other in verse. He next published his First 
Navigator, a })oem in three cantos, which many 
consider as his nia.ster-j)icce. He produced, like- 
wise, in the dramatic style, livander and Aleiinne 
in three acts; and Ihastus in one act, which was 
represented with apj)lause*at Jadpsic and \ ieiina. 
In 1765 he was called to the grand council, in 
1767 to the less; in 1768 h(‘ was appointed 
bailiff of Eilibach’ that of the four guards in 
1776; and in 1781 supiTintendaut of' watcMS 
which office in 1787 was eonlinued to liiiii fin' 
six years, lie died of a paralytic attack in 1768 , 
aged fifty-eight. As a pastoral poet, Gesner, it 
he has been etjualled by atjy, has been exei ih’d 
by none. His pastoral romance of Daphnis is 
not inferior, in natural simplicity, to the reh- 
bralc^ work of Longu? ; l)ut it surpasses it tin’ 
in variety of images and iiieidtmt. Fnistns and 


succours he possessed to aid him in thus extend- 
ing the bounds of knowledge ; that he composed 
bis works, and made those discoveries which 
would have done honor to the most enlightened 
period, under the complicated evils of {)overty, 
sickness, and domestic uneasiness.' During his 
last twenty-four years, however, l)is salary, as a 
professor, enabled him to live in easy circum- 
stances. 

Gesner (John Matthew), an acute German 
critic, horn at Neiiburg, in 1691. After super- 
intending the public school of Weinboim for 
eleven years, he removed to Anspacb, and thence 
to Gottingen, where he was made professor of 
humanity, and public librarian, he. He died at 
Gottingen in 1761. His rao.st esteemed works 
are, an excellent i.atin Dictionary, and his edi- 
tions of the Classics. 

Gesner (Solomon), the celebrated author of 
the Death of Abel, was born at Zurich in 1730 . 
In his early years he showed no signs of supe- 
rior abilities. When he arrived at a proper age, 
he chose his father's profession, viz. that of a 
printer. In 1752 he made a tour through Ger- 


Evander are instructive and interesting ])oen)s, 
on account of the contrast between tlie world 
and nature wliich reigns throughout them ; -aeJ 
his First Navigator unites the mildest pliilo.sopliy 
w'ith all the .splendor and imagery of Fairy limd. 
The late empress, Catharine IF, presented hin» 
with a gold medal as a mark of her esteem. 
Travellers thought they had seen only the half o 
Switzerland, if they had not been in the com- 
pany of Gesner, or procured .some of his drawings^- 

GFSNERIA, in botany, a genus of theaiigios- 
)jeriina order, and didynamia class of 
tural order fortieth, personatac : cae- quin9^i|‘ j 
and placed on the germen : COR. incurvated 
then recurvated : caes. inferior and bllocu 
Species eleven ; all South American shrubs. 

GESSORIACUM, in ancient 
port and station for ships of the Morini in ^ 
Belgica. In CmsaFs time, according 
there was no town ; but Florus speaks o i 
one; and the Gessoriacenses Muri,^ 
tioned by Eumenius in his Panegyric. 
of Tabula Theodosiana, commonly calE 
tenger’s map, says expressly, that Gessor 
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nas in his time called Bononia. It is now called 
Boulogne. 

G RST, n. s. Lat. gero, to bear. 

(testa'tion, n. $. / To bear or carry one's 

Gestic'ueatf,, v.n. ^self in a particular 
G nsTicoLA'TiON, I Way ; a deed ; rcpre- 
Ges^ture, n. s. & V. a. J sentation ; journal ; 
a stage : to bear, as the parent its young in the 
womb : posture expressive of sentiment : to ridi- 
cule; to imitate. 

And after that his dice turned on chaunccs. 

So was he either glad or saidc, Alas, 

And hcldo after his gates , are his paas j 
And after suche answers as he hadde. 

So weren his dales sory other gladde. 

Chaucer. Troilus and Creseide. 

Women full good, and trewe, and vi rtuous, 
Witnessc on hem that dwelto in Cri'tfcs hous, 

With martyrdom they preved hir Constance. 

The Remain yestes makon rcmeinbrunce 
Of many a very trewe wif also. 

Chaucer. The Mcrchantcs Tale. 
Who fair them quites, as him beseemed bi st. 

And goodly can discourse with many a noble 

Spenser. 

Our attire disgraceth it, it is not orderly read, nor 
(jestured as beseemeth. Hooker. 

When wc make profession of our faith, we stand ; 
when we acknowledge onr sins, or seek unto God for 
favour, we fall down ; because the gesture of constancy 
beroiiielh us best in the one, in the other the beha- 
viour of humility. Id. 


rii 


give you my commission. 


To let him there a month, behind the gest. 

Prefixed for's parting. Shakspeare. Whittles Tale. 

To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. Id, Timon of Athens. 
He undertook so to gesture and mulUc up himself in 
his liooil, as the duke’s manner was, that none should 
<lis( 1 rn him. Wottors, 

brace was \n all her stops, heaven in her eye, 
lu every gesture dignity and love ! 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

He distinctly sets down the gests and progress 
thereof. lirownc. 

Aristotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time 
of its (.xteadeth sometimes unto the tdeventh 

t'loiuh j but Hippocrates avers that it exceedeth not 
ihc tenth. fd. 

All, my sister, if you had heard his words, or seen 
•us ijeshtres^ when he made me know what and to 
"hom Ids love was, you would have matched in your- 
sHf (hose two rarely matched together, pity and dc- 

Sidney. 

hy viviparous animals, in the time of gestation, 
- ‘onUl the, nourishment be carried to the embryo in 
''oiub, which at other times goeth not that way? 

Ray on the Creation. 

to " 111 agree in tills, tliat we ought either 

ay aside all kinds of gesture, or at least to make 
^ ^f such only as are graceful and expressive, 
rp. . Addison's Spectator. 

*TK • and gliueriiig dresses, 

large black eyes, and soft seraphic cheeks, 
ttiMin ys cleft pomgranates, their long tresses. 

The which enchants, the eye that speaks, 

innocence which happy childhood blesses. 

So th ^ picture of these little Greeks ; 

Sighed # ^ pliHosophical beholder 

for their sakes — that they should e’er grow 


Byron. Von Juan. 


^ province of Sweden, in the 
b ^^rntnentofGefleborg, about 1 240 square miles 


in extent, and having a population of 27,000, 
North and west it is mountainous and barren, 
but in the south it has beautiful valleys and plains, 
producing corn, flax, hemp, hops, &c., but the 
inhabitants depend chiefly on tlieir forests, iron 
mines, and iron works. Tlie chief town is Gcfle. 
OPiTf V. a. & v. w. Sax. jetan, je tan; 
Get'ter, n. s. > Goth, geta ; pret. I got, 
Get'ting. j ancit'ntly gat ; part. pass, 

got, or gotten. To obtain, whether by force or 
otherwise ; to arrive at any state or posture : thus, 
to get off is to dispose of or escape ; to get over, 
to conquer or suppress ; to get up, to arise from 
repose or from a seat ; to remove from one place 
to another; the act of acquisition or increase : 
sometimes used in the sense of beget. * To get, 
in all its significations,’ says Dr. .Johnson, ‘ both 
active and neutral, implies the acquisition of 
something, or the arrival at some state or place 
hy some means ; (‘Xcepl in the use of the preterite 
compound, which often inq^lies mere possession : 
as, Ae has got a good t state, docs not always mean 
tliat he has acquired, but barely that he possesses 
it. So we say, t/iv lady has got black eyes, merely 
meaning that she has tlicm.^ 

Wisdom is the princip.al thing, therefore get wis- 
dom ; and with all thy getting, get understanding. 

Prov. iv. 7. 

What haat thou to docn with hir live. 

Thy faUhed every man male fele. 

For thou ne canst no cattell gefe, 

But livest in londe as a lorell. 

With glosing gettest thou thy mete. 

Chaucer. The Ptoumans Tale, 
Have ye not seen sometime, a pale face 
(Among a prees) of him that hath ben lad 
Toward his deth ; wher as lie geteth no grace. 

And swichc a colour in his face hath had, 

Men inighteii know him that wos so bestad, 
Amonges all the faces in that route ; 

So slant Custance, and loketh hire aboiito. 

Chancer. The Man of Latres Talc, 
Yet beinv pregnant still with pow’crful grace. 

And full of fruitful Love, that loves to /;t'f 
Things like liimselfe, .md to enlarge liis race, 

His second brood, though not of powro so great. 
Yet full of beautie, next ho did beget. 

An inhuike increase of angels bright, 

AH glistring glorious in their Maker’s light. 

^ ^ensei'*8 Hymnes. 

Such loscls and scaltcrlings cannot easily, by any 
constable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, w’hen 
they are challenged for any such fact. Spenser. 

Thine be the cosset, w’cll hast thou it got. Id, 
You knew he walked o’er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall, in than to get over. 

Shakspeare. Henry IV, 
Get on thy boots ; weTl ride all night. 

Shakspeare, 

Take no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 

For get you gone, she doth not mean away* Id, 
Henry the sixth hath lost 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Id. 
Peace is a very lethargy, a. getter oi more bastard- 
children than war’s a destroyer of men. Id. 

If they ground and vantage of the king. 

Then join you with them like a rib of steel. Id. 

Those boys are boys of ice; they’ll none of her; 
sure they are bastards to the English, the French ne- 
ver got them. 

Get you to bed on the instant ; I will be returned 
forthwith. Ld. Othello, 
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Tho fox bragged what a number of shifts and 
devices he had to get from the hounds, and the cat 
said he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 

Bacon, 

Who hath a state to repair may not despise small 
things ; and it is less dishonourable to abridge a petty 
charge than to stoop to petty gettings. Id, 

Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed 
against rain. ^d, Nat. History, 

Xhen forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright ; 
Nay thou hast got the face of man. Herbert. 

They might get over the river A vonat Stratford, 
and get between tho king and Worcester. 

Clarendon. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and saw round about 
him but could nol get out. Sidney, 

Women with studied arts they vex : 

Ye gods, destroy that impious sex : 

And if there must be some to invoke 
Your powers, and make your altars smoke. 
Come down yourselves, and, in their place. 

Get a more just and nobler race. Waller, 

Like jewels to advantage set. 

Her beauty by the shade docs get. Id, 

All things, but one, you can restore ; 

The heart you get returns no more. Id, 

The roving fumes of quicksilver, in evaporating, 
would oftentimes fasten upon the gold in such plenty, 
as would put him to much trouble to get them off from 
Ifis rings , Boyle, 

Most of these things might be more exactly tried 
by the Torricellian experiments, if we could get tubes 
so accurately blown that the cavity were perfectly cy- 
lindrical. Id. 

When an egg is made hard by boiling, since there 
is nothing that appears to get in at the shell, unless 
some little particles of the water, it is not easy to dis- 
cover from whence else this change proceeds than 
from a change made in the texture of the parts. Id. 

Whatever thou dost, deliver not thy sword ; 

With that thou mayest get off, though odds oppose 
thee. Dryden, 

O heaven, in what a lab’rinth am I led ! 

I could yet out, but she detains the thread. Id. 
The laughing sot, like all unthinking men. 

Bathes and gets drunk ; then bathes and drinks again. 

Id. 

If youHl take *cm as their fathers got 'em, so and 
well ; if not, you must stay 'till they get a better 
generation. Id. 

Having no mines, nor any other way of *getting or 
keeping of riches but by trade, so much of our trade as 
is lost, so much of our riches must necessarily go 
with it. Locke. 

Lying is so cheap a cover for any miscarriage, and 
so much in fashion, that a child can scarce be kept 
Ifrom getting into it. Id. 

Though creditors will lose one-fifth of their prin- 
cipal and use, and landlords one-fifth of their in- 
come, yet the debtors and tenants will not get it. Id, 
Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raises their price, and makes the importer get more 
for them ; b^t a tax laid on your home-made com- 
modities lessens their price. Id, 

Two or three men of the town are got among them. 

- Tatler, 

After having got out of you every thing you can 
spare, I scorn to trespass. Guardian, 

Tis very pleasant to hear the lady propose her 
doubts, and to see the pains he is at to get over them. 

A ddison. 

By the marriage of his grandson Ferdinand be got 
into hid family the kingdoms o^ Bohemia and Hun- 
gary. Id. 


Imprisoned fires, in the close dungeons pent. 
Roar to get loose, and struggle fer a vent ; 

Eating their way, and undermining all, 

^Till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. 

Id. 

Though the king could not get him to engage in a 
life of business, he made him however his chief com- 
panion. Id. Spectator. 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him his set of 
admirers, and delights in superiority. Addison, 
Sphinx was a monster that would eat 
Whatever stranger she could get, 

Unless his ready wit disclosed 
The subtle riddle she proposed. 

Id. Whig Examiner. 

Those that are eager io get abundance of this world, 
and solicitous to lay up what they have gotten, little 
consider what may become of it, and in how little a 
time it may bei*all taken from them. 

Henry. Isaiah, xv. 7. 
There is a sort of men who pretend to divest them- 
selves of partiality on both sides, and to get above 
that imperfect idea of their subject which little writers 
fall into. Pope on Horner. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themselves, is a 
very school of impertinence, Swift. 

Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an hundred 
pounds in his coin for seventy in silver. Id. 

This practice is to be used at first, in order to get a 
fixed habit of attention, and in some cases only. 

Watts. 

Get by heart the more common and useful words 
out of some judicious vocabulary. Id. 

Our studies will be for ever, in a very great degree, 
under the direction of chance ; like travellers we must 
take what wo can get, and when wc can get it. 

Sir J. Reynolds, 
Yes. I nursed thee 

Because thou wert*ijay firstborn, and I knew not 
If there would be another unlike thee. 

That monstrous sport of nature. )i\xiget hence 
And gather wood ! 

Byron. Deformed Transformed. 

GETA (M. Septimius AiituHius), the son of 
the emperor Sevenis, and brother to Caracallu. 
In the eiglith year of his age he was moved 
with compassion at the fate of some of the par- 
tisans of Niger and Albinus, wlio were to be 
executed, and his father struck with his humanity 
retracted the sentence. After Severus's dcatli, 
he reigned at Home conjointly with his brother; 
but Caracalla, who envied his virtues and was 
jealous of his popularity, ordered him to bo 
poisoned ; and, this not ))eing effected, he mur- 
dered him in the arms of his mother Julia, who, 
in attempting to defend him, received a woina 
in her arm, from the hand of her worthless sun, 
A. I). 212. Geta had not reached the twenty- 
third year of his age, and the Romans lamentei^ 
the death of so virtuous a prince, while tiiey 
groaned under the cruelties and oppressions o 
Caracalla. , 

Geta, is a town of Sweden, on 
coast of the island of Aland. Long. 9 oU 
lat. 60° 25' N. ^ 

GETA*'., an ancient nation of Thrace, 
dwelt on both sides of the Ister, near J 
supposed to be the ancestors of the 
Goths ; or, according to others, of the Walacm 
or Moldavians. i ^ a 

GETHSEMANE, in ancient geograpny>^^^ 
village at the foot of Mount Olivet, wni 
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Lord sometimes retired in the night-time. It 
was in a garden belonging to this village that he 
sntrered his memorable agony in which he 
sweated blood ; and was arrested by Judas and 
IS band. The place is described by Mauncirel 
as an even plot of ground, not above tifty-seven 
feet square, lying between the foot of Mount 
Olivet and the brook ('edron. 

GKTHYLLIS, in botany^ a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and dodecandria elass of plants; 

rural order tiinth, spathacea^ ; cor. six-cleft, 
atifl the stamina are in six ditferenl directions: 

( APS. is trilocular. Species five ; all (’ape 

herbs. 

OEW'GAW, n. s. & ailj. jejag ; Vv. joy au ; 
a Lat. f^audendo. That which is splendid or 
showy in appearance witliout sterling value ; 
(rilling. 

That metal they exchanged for the meanest trifles 
anti yewgaws which the others could not bring. 

A hhot. 

Let her love whom she will I scorn to woo her. 
While she stays with me I’ll he civil to her ; 

]hu if she olfers once to move her wings 
J’ll fling her hack all her vain gewgaw things. 

Buckingham. 

As children, when they throw one toy away. 
Straight a more foolish gewgaw comes in play. 

Drgden. 

Prefer that which Providence has pronounced to 
he tlie staff of life, before a glittering that has 

no other value than wliat vanity has set upon it. 

' V Estrange, 

When we load it (the head) with a pile of super- 
nuRierary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the 
human ligure, and foolishly contrive to call off the 
eye from great and real beauties, to childish gewgaws, 
ribands, and bone-lacc. Addison. 

The first images were fans, silks, ribands, laces, 
and many other gewgaws, which lay so thick that the 
whole heart was nothing else but a toyshop. 

Id. Guardian. 

bet him that would learn the happiness of religion, 
see the poor gewgaw happiness of Feliciana. 

Law^s Serious Call, 
Man, , 

'Ihou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

.Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 

1 his mountain whose obliterated plan 

‘he pyramid of empires pinnacled 

Of glory’s gewgaws shining in the van, 

bU the sun’s rays wdth added flame were filled ! 

Uluty are its golden roofs? Where those who dared 
to build ? Byron. C/iilde Harold. 

(jI'JJM, avens, or herb beiinel, a genus of the 
P^‘lygamia order, and icosundria class of plants; 
*''dural order thirty-tifth, senticosiv ; cal. cleft 
fido ten parts ; petals five: and each seed has 
j<^hntcd awn. There are ten species ; ol which 
J'e two following, both natives of Britain, are 
remarkable;— 

rivale, with a very thick, fleshy, and fibrous 

oot, hairy leaves, and upright stalks, ten -or 
nT la ^ high, terminated by purple flowers 

ding on one side. Of this there are vari- 
yellow flowers. The 
the is said to be efticacious in curing 

crtian ague; and it is daily used for this 
of flte (Canadians and other inhabitants 

America. Sheep and goats eat the 


plant ; cows, horses, and swine are not fond 
of it. 

€r. urbanuni, with thick fibrous roots of an 
aromatic taste, rough serrated leaves, and up- 
right, round, hairy stalks, terminated by large 
yellow flowers, succeeded by globular fruit. 
The roots, gatliered in spring before thn stem 
comes up, and infused in ale, give it a pleasant 
flavor, and prevent its growing sour. Infused 
in wine, they have a stomachic virtue. The 
taste is mildly austere and aromatic, especially 
wlicn the plant grows in warm dry situations; 
but in moist shady places it hath little virtue. 
Botli these species are easily propagated either 
by the root or seed. 

G EX, a town in the south-east of France, in 
the department of the Ain, not-xi for watch- 
making. It stands near the foot of Mount Jura, 
and contains a population of 2500; ten miles 
west of Geneva. 

(iEZlJLA, or Gaze LA, a country of Africa, 
south of IVIorocco, the inhabitants of which are 
allies of the emperor. They arc iiumoroas, and 
are reckoned the most ancient people of Africa. 
They have no towns, but live in camps and 
villages, and are hospitable to strangers. They 
have an annual fair, which lasts two inouths. 
The country abounds in corn, pasture, copper 
and iron. 

GHAST'FIIL, ru/;. Sax. 3 apr,a ghost, 

Guast'ly, .s. and pulle ; Belgic 

GhaS'iT-in'ess, 71. .s\ I ^hecat ; Tent, gekt ; 
Ghast'ness, )i. s. Jr Swed. A spi- 

Ghost, n. a.y v. n. hv . a . ritual appearance ; a 
Gitosi J.iNESS, 71. .s. being as opposed to 

Ghost'ey, flf//. j wliatover is material. 

The name of the tliird pcTson in the Holy Tri- 
nity; the soul of mnn ; :md by use applicable to 
whatever has a character of death, or is horrid, 
pale, emaciated. 

Save and defend us from our ghostly enemic*. 

Common Prayer, 

There stood the temple of Mars Arraipolent, 
Wrought all of burned stele ; of which the’ entree 
Was longe and streite, and gastly for to see. 

Chancer, The Knightes Tale, 

And thou shalt understond, that marcliaudise is in 
two maneres ; that on bodily, and that other is 
yostly : that on is honest and leful, and that other is 
dishonest and uuleful. Id. The Persones Tale. 

Here will I dwell apart, 

In ghastful grave, ’till my last sleep 
Do close mine eyes 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whose shrieking sound 
Is sign of dreary death. SpensePs Pastorals. 

And when my weary ghost, with griefe outworne. 
By timely death shall winne her w'ished rest. 

Then let this plaint unto his eares be borne. 

That blame it is to him that annes profest, 

To let her die whom he might have redrest. 

Id. Faerie Queene. 

But, suddein catching hold, did her dismay 
With quaking hands, and other signes of feare 
Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affray, 

Gan abut the door. fd. 

Our common necessities, and the lack which we 
all have, as well of ghostly as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind easily known ; but the gilts of (*od, 
according to these degrees and times, which he in 
bis secret wisdom secth meet, are so divorsly bo* 
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stowed, that it seldom appcaretli what all receive : 
vkhat ail stand in need of seldom lieth hid- Miioker. 


Often did I strive 

To yield the ghost; but still the cnvit>us flood 
Kept in my soul. Shakspearc. liichurd III. 

' Their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under wliich 
Our army lies ready to give up \X\v. ghost. 

Shakspearv. 

Vex not his ghost : 0, let him pass! He hates him. 
That would upon tlio rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. /d. h.inj Lear. 

Look you pale, mistress ? 

Do you pi^reeivc the ghastness of the eye ? 

Shakspeare. 

Julius C»sar 

Who at Philippi the gmod Brutus ghosted, 

There saw you labouring for him. (d. 

Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ^ 

0, I have past a miserable night ; 

So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams. 

So full of dismal terrour was the time. Id. 
The ghostly father now hath done his shrift. 

LI. 

The ghosts and monster-spirits that did presume 
A body’s privilege to assume 
V’anish again invisibly 

And bodies gain again their visibility. Coteley. 

.. .. ■■■■ Marke what uglinessc 

Stares through the sightlessc eye-holes from within. 

Note those Icane craggs and With what gasUinesse 
That horrid countenance doth seerae to grin. 

Geo. Withers, 


Death 

Grinned horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be Idled. 

}filton*s Paradise Lost. 
To be less than gods 

Disdained ; but meaner thoughts h-arned in tlicir 
flight, 

.Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and mail. 

Milton. 

ift Cromwell’s ghost smile with contempt to see 
(.)l.l England struggling under slavery. Marnell, 
He could reduce all things to acts. 

And knew their natures by abstracu. 

Where entity and quiddity. 

The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ; 

Where truth in person does appear 
Like words congealed in northern air. 

Jfudibras. 

Euryalus, taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated her 
into such a iove-fit, that within a few hours she 
ghciUd. 

Those departed friends, whom at our last separation 
we saw disfigured by all the ghastly horrours of death, 
we shall then see assisting ai*out the majostick throne 
of Christ, with their once vile bodies transfigured into 
the likeness of his glorious body, mingling their glad 
acclamations with the hallelujahs of thrones, princi- 
palities, and powers. Boyle. 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harrys rose. 

And armed Edwards looked with anxious eyes. 

To see this fleet among unequal foes. 

By which fate promised ihern their Charles should 
rise. Drydcn. 

I did not for these ghastly visions send ; 

Their sudden coming does some ill portend. 

Id. 

I, who make the triumph of to-day, 

May of to-mdrrow^s pomp one par> appear, 

Ohaitly with wounds, and lifeless on the bier I 

Prior 


What beckoning ghost along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade. 

Pope 

But in his private thoughts and busy brain. 
Thousand thin forms and idle fancies flit ; 

The three-shaped Sphinx ; and direful Harpy’s train. 
Which in the world had never being yet ; 

Oft dreams of lire, and water j loose delight j 
And oft arrested by some ghostly spright. 

Nor can he tliiiik, nor #j)eak, nor move, for great af- 
fright. FleichePt Purple Island, 

There would he dream of graves and corses pale. 
And ghosts that to the charnel-dungeon throng, 

And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail. 

Till silenced by the owl’s terrific song ; 

Or blast that shrieks by fits the shuddering aisles 
along. Beattie. 

* Besides, I hate to sleep alone,’ quoth she, 

The matron frowned. ‘ Why so?’ — ‘ For fear of 
ghosts,’ 

Replied Katinka ; M am sure I see 
A phantom upon each of the four posts.’ Byron. 


GHAUTS (Ariib. inubcr, a pass) is a term 
particularly applied to certain ranges of liills, 
which run north and south, through the 
Indian j)cninsula; soineliines the highland is 
call<?d lialughaut (;tbove the pass), and the bar 
Pagaeng’liants (below tlie ]kiss). 

(jljiAUTS, Tni; VV'ksti:rn, are the most elevated 
of these ranges, and extend from Cape Comorin 


to the Tuptee, or Surat River, whore they do 
not terminate in a point, or promontory ; but 
bend castwanl in a wavy line parallel to the 
river, and are afterwards lost among the lulls in 
tile neighbourhood of Boorhanpuur. 'fheir 
proper name, in the language of llindostan, is 
oukhein, I’urbut, or the hills of Sukluhn. They 
rise to an elevation of between 3000 and 4000 
feet from tlio level of tlie sea. In its line along 
the Tu})tec this ridge forms several passes, or 
gliauts, froju whicli tlu^re is a descent into the 
low country of Khandesli. in their whole ex- 
tent the Western (Hiants, according to Mr. Ha- 
milton, include thirteen degrees of latitude, with 
the exception of a break in the ridge, about six- 
teen miles wide, in the latitude of Faniany, 
through which the River Faniany takes^ its 
course from the Coimbetoor province. Iheii 
distance from the sea coast is seldom more than \ 
seventy miles, commonly about forty, and they 
are frequently visible from the sea. Within one 
short space betwixt Barcelore and Mirjaow tiiey 
approach within six miles of the sea. The alti- 
tude of these hills is sufficiently greal to prevent 
the body of the clouds from pa.ssing over them, 
and accordingly the alternate north-east an A 
soutli-west winds (called the monsoons) occasimi 
a rainy season on tlui windward side o 
mountains only. In the parallel of Surat tu 
cause ceases to operate, and here there e ^ 
the south-west wind, no longer opjioscd i) ‘ 
wall of mountains, carries its supply ot riie)is 
without interruption over the surface o 
country. About the fifteenth degree o , 
latitude the Western Ghauts, althougdi 
.stony, are by no means rugged, or Ij 

rocks; but the stones are buried in a ric 
and in many places are not seen wit o ^ 
ging. Here therefore these fine mourta 
covered with stately forests. 1 liere are 
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boos that can be compared with tliose that grow 
in this part of them. They compose a great part 
of the forest, growing in detached clumps, with 
open spots between ; and equal in heiglit tlie 
most lofty palms. JNear Cutaki, about half 
way up the Ghauts, the teak becomes common. 

Ghauts, The Eastern, are commonly de- 
scribed as commencing in the south, about lat. 
11° 20' N., to the north of the Cavery, and ex- 
tending with little interruption, in a straight line 
to the banks of the Klirisna in lal. 16° N., sepa- 
rating the two Carnatics ; the one is called tlie Car- 
natic llalaghaiit, or above the Gliauis, the true 
(Jarnatic ; the other llie Carnatic 1‘aycenghaut, 
or below the Ghauts, extending aiong the coast 
of Coromandel. About the latitude of Madras, 
(he higi)cs‘ part, of tliis ndge is estimated at 
oOGO^feet; and Bangaloor, whicli is vvilhin llio 
( liain, was found by barometrical observation to 
be 2GU1 feet above th(‘ level of the sea. 

'I'hc component parts »)f tliuse mountains are 
granite, composed of white feltspar and quartz, 
with dark green mica in a small proportion. 
The particles are angular, and of moderate size. 
The rocks appear stratified, but tlic strata are 
broken and (Tjnfusod. Tlie country above the 
Eastern Ghauts rises into swells like the land 
in many parts of England, and is overlooked by 
the high barren peaks wliich close the view to 
the cast. The soil here is very poor, and covered 
with copse, having a few large trees intermixed ; 
the whole of the co|)se land serving for inferior 
(-'louire. About two miles from iNaiekan Jilray 
a torrent in the rainy season brings down from 
die hills a quantity of iron ore in the form of 
hiaek sand, vvliich, in the dry season, is smelted, 
eaiii forge paying a ccj’lain (piantity of iron for 
I'crmission to carry on the work. 

blJKUEUiS,orGuv.ni.iis, is the name by which 
the tire-worshippers of I’ersia are generally 
htiown. Those of tliis sect are dispersed through 
the country, and are the remains of the ancient 
Persians, or followers of Z<jroaster. They liave 
tt suburl) at Ispahan, called Gaurabud, or the 
tj'wii of the Gaurs, where they are employed in 
tte meanest drudgery: some of them are dis- 
P^rsi'd through other parts of Persia ; but they 
i^uricipally abound in Kerman, the most barren 
Province in the whole country, where the Maliom- 
Jj^edans allowed them liberty and the exercise of 
Jt^ir ivligion. Several of them fled many ages 
into India, and settled abont Surat, where 
iit^ ir remain. They are ignuraut, 

^ lensive people, extremely superstitions, zca- 
tor tlicir rites, rigorous in their morals, and 
dealings. Tiiey believe a resur- 
^ future judgnieiit, and worsliip only 
befo '^^e^* '^hhough they perform their worship 
hre, and direct their devotion towards the 


which they have an extraordinary 
^^^^y strenuously maintain, that 
these are the 

symbols of iho Deity, they turn 
roastpr devotional services. Zo- 

^bere w of this sect, maintained that 

Tjood principles, one tlie cause of all 

j^^riatinrf the cause of all evil: and, abo- 
iWorj^hinis 1® f^^ration of images, his followers 
I 1 1 ea God only by fire ; which they looked 


upon as the brightest and most glorious symbol 
of Oroinasdes, or the good God ; as darkness is 
the tiuest symbol of Arimanius, or the evil god. 
Zoroaster taught his followers, that fire was the 
truest shechinah of ihe divine presence; that 
the sun being the most ])erfect fire, God had 
tliere the throne of his glory, and the residence of 
lus divine [iresence in a peculiar manner; and 
next to this in our elementary fire : and, there- 
fore, he ordered them to direct all their worship 
to (fi)d, first towards the sun, which they called 
Mithia, and next towards their sacred fires : and, 
w’lien they came before these fires to worship, 
they always approached them on the west side, 
that having their faces towards them, and also 
towards the rising snn at tlie same time, they 
might direct their worshij) towards botli. 

GHENT, or (i AUNT, a city of the Netherlands, 
the capital of East Flanders. It is a bishop’s see, 
and sr-ated on four navigable rivers, the Scheldt, 
the Lys, the Lievre, and ihc More, which, with 
a great number of emuds, run tbroiigh it, and 
divide it into twenty-six little isles, over wdiich 
there arc upwards of TOO woodmi bridges. 

Glient is surrounded with walls and other for- 
tifications, but the ramparts are now eliiefly used 
as promenades. The streets are large and well 
paved, th(i market-places spacious, and the houses 
built mostly of brick. The large market-place 
is remarkable for a statue of (Tiarles \T That 
of Corterc has a fine walk, between several rows 
of trees. In 1737 an opera-house was built 
liere, and a guard-house for the garrison. Near 
the tow'll is a very high tower, with a handsome 
clock and chimes. The great bell weighs 
11,000 ])ounds. The cathedral is remarkable 
both for its outward appearance, and the splen- 
dor and richness of its interior; and here 
is a subterraneous church. Tlie Benedictine 
abbey of St. Peter is also well w'orlh notice, the 
church and library being elegant, and the esta- 
blishment richly endowed. Its paintings and 
tapestry are much admired. The inside of this 
and several of the eight churches in Ghent is of 
marble. Ghent was anciently the capital of the 
Nervii, and after them of the \Tindals, who gave 
it the name of Wanda, or Vanda, whence Ganda 
and Ghent are supposed to have been derived. 
Odoacer of Flanders first .surrounded it with 
walls; and in 1307 Pliilip, the tw'enty-fifth earl 
of Flanders, tmlai'ued it. IVince John, the third 
son of Edward 111., of England, was born in it, 
and hence named John flf Gaunt; as wxs also 
the emperor Charles \ . ; but the inhabitants 
have no reason to venerate his memory ; for, by 
his repeated oppressions, he provoked them to 
revolt in 1,5,39; upon which he put to death 
twenty-six of the principal citizens, banished 
many others, and confiscated their estates; he 
at the same time deprived the city of its privi- 
leges, arms, and artillery ; fined the citizens 
12,000,000 of crowns, and ordered the magis- 
trates to walk in procession with ropes about 
their necks. Ghent is famous for the pacification 
signed here, in 1576, for settling the tranquillity 
of tlie seventeen provinces. In was taken by 
Louis XIV., in 1678, but restored at the treaty 
of Nirneguen. The French took posse.ssion of 
it again after the death of Charles II. of Spain. 
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In 1706, it was taken by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough; and by the French in 1700; but it was 
retaken the same year. The Frcncli also took 
It by surprise after the battle of Fontenoy ; but 
at the peace of Aix-la-Chapclle it was returned. 
On the 14th of November, 1702, it was taken 
possession of by the French under General J^a- 
bourdonnay, who were welcomed by liie inha- 
bitants. In April, 1793, they evacuated it, upon 
the desertion of Dumouriez ; out recovered it 
again in July 1791, w!ieu tlie Austrians under 
Clairfait retreated. It remained with the rest of 
tlie Netherlands in tlu ir liands for twenty years ; 
and lutlier L(>uis Will., returned during tlie 
100 days. Client is well seated for trade, on 
account of its rivers and canals. It carr.es on a 
great commerce in corn ; and has linen, woollen, 
and silk manufactures. Hence it was, indeed, 
that England first received her woollen manu- 
facture ; and slie now rivals us in that of cotton. 
In 181(3 the college here received a great cxtei^ 
sion, being constituted one of the tln'(M‘ univer- 
sities of the kingdom of tiic Netherlands, the 
current language is Flemish, hut all people of 
education are capaldc of speaking French llu- 
ently. The citadel, built by CJiarles \h, is one 
of the largest in Euro]ie, but not proportionally 
strong, 'rile number of citizens is about (3.5,000, 
but its population is not ])ro})ortionable to it.s 
extent: of which Cliarles \ . thus boasted (o 
Fr,anci.s I. ; ‘ f have a glove,’ .said he, alluding 
to it.s French name Gand, ‘ in which 1 could 
put your whole city of Paris.’ Ghent liis 
twenty-.six miles north-west of IJrussels ; thirty 
soiith-w'est of AriUverp, and tliirty-fivc north of 
Lisle. Long. 3° 40' E., lat. 51° 4' N. 

GIIERIAII, or GHEiinAH, a town of Ilin- 
dostari, in Concan, on the west or pirate coast. 
It was the capital of the pirate Angria, frOin 
whom it w'as taken by admiral Watson and co- 
lonel Clive, in 17.5(3, when liis fleet was de- 
stroyed, and his fort taken, by the British and 
iM'jhrattas. It lies eighty miles N. N. W. of 
Goa, and 295 south hv east of Bombay. Long. 
73° 8' E., lat. 16® 45' N. 

G'hf.uiah, a fortress situated on a promontory, 
on tlie south of India, a mile long, and a quarter 
of a mile broad. It is in tlie province of Con- 
can. This promontory lies about a mile from 
the entrance of a capacious harbour, formed by 
the mouth of a river which descends from the 
Western Gliaiits. In the year 1707 a Mahratta 
chief, named Conajee Angria, had established an 
independent sovereignty here, and possessed a 
numerous fleet. At a subsequent period, the 
depredations of these pirates drew on them an 
attack from the British by commodore James, 
when the whole of the enemy was either cap- 
tured or destroyed. There was found ( 1705) in 
the fort 206 pieces of ordnance, and an immense 
Quantity of ammunition and naval stores, beside 
Xl20,000 in specie or valuables. It now belongs 
to the Peshwa of the Mahrattas. 

GHER'KIN, n. s. Germ, gurckc^ a cucum- 
ber. A small pickled cucumber. 

GHESS. See Guess. 

GHILAN, a province of Persia, on the south- 
west shore of the Caspian Seu, which it borders 
for upwards of 200 rndes. It has no rivers of 


importance, but the waters of the Kiziluvein, and 
numerous streams from its mountains, render it 
fertile in rice, wheat, and provisions. It is in 
fiict, one vast narrow plain enclosed by moun- 
tains, through which there are only a few diffi- 
cult passes. Silk is the staple produce, and As- 
traclian its chief market; but the town of Retch 
carries on a considerable trade. Population of 
the district 50,000. 

GII INALA, a town and country of West 
Africa, on the north of the Rio Grande. The 
cppital is situated about seventy miles up that 
river. 

GIIISLAIN (St.), or St. Gilman, a town of 
the Nf'thc! lands, in tlie ci-tlevarit province ot 
Ereiich llainaiilt, .seated on (he Ilainc, live miles 
west of Moiis. It was taken by general La 
I'avette, in June 1792. Long. 3° 53' E., lat. v50° 
2iV N. 

Gill ZNE, or Zabul,a level listrict of Afghaun- 
istaun, between the 33'^ and 34^ of N. lat., and 
tlie ()8° and 69° E. long. It is but jioorly eulli- 
vated; the inhabitants, who are of the Glnljee 
tribe, preferring a pastoral life, and raising a great 
nurnl.er of sheep. Tlie climate is very cold. 
principal towns arc Ghizne, Karabay, and Gar- 
(laiz. 

(3iii/Nr, tlie capital of tlie above di.strict, was 
once the chief town of a iiowerful empire, ex- 
tending from thc(3ang('s to the middle of Persia, 

It was iIh'ii called Mediiicdi, or Tlie City, and 
Dar al Islam, the seat of the true faith; was 
strongly fortified and contained many sumptuous 
p.ilaees. In the year 17B3 it was visited by Mr. 
Foster, wlio says, it stands on a hill of a iiiode- 
nte height, at the foot of which runs a small 
river. ‘ Its existence is principally supported liy 
some Hindoo families, who carry on a small 
traflie, and sirpply the wants of the few iMaliom- 
medan rosidents. At a short distance stands the 
tomb of sultan Mahmoud, to which pilgrims re- 
sort from distant places. The climate of Ghizne 
i.s .so cold as to have become [iroverhial; and the 
Afghauns told me, that the town has been more 
than once ovcrwlielmcd in snciw. This city was 
in the year 960 taken possession of by Ahistagv, 
a rclxd governor of Khorassan, who threw off his 
allegiance to the Samonavian dynasty of Persia, 
and founded a new kingdom. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law Subaetageen, who ex- 
tended his dominions to the banks of the 
Mahmoud, the next in succession, invaded India 
several times, and accumulated greater 
than was ever in possession of any othei m > 
vidual. It was be who raised the glory of * 
Ghiznean empire to its zenith, and first 
from the caliph the title of sultan.’ He 
the year 1030, and was buried in 
tomb seen by our traveller. The kingdom 
tinued to flourish till Ujc year 1116, when i ' ^ 
subdued by a Persian army. In the yea^ 
it was again seized by Alaaddeen, the 
Chore, who, in revenge for an insult o y 
his family by the inhabitants of 
dered a massacre of them for 
destroyed all the public buildings but i 
The royal family upon this fled to La lore,^ 
the dynasty only languished throug i 
weak reigns 
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GHORAGHAUT, or Idrackpool, is a dis- 
trict of Bengal, containing about 150 square 
miles. It formerly embraced great part of the 
district of Dinagej)oor, and extended across* the 
13rahmapootra River, including the district of 
Currybary. The greater portion of the inhabU 
tants are now Mahommedans, and a quiet and 
tractable people; the zemindary is in the hands 
of a Ilinaoo family, promoted to that situation 
by the Shujaaddeen Khan, about the year 1727. 
It is included in the collectorship of Moraen- 
siiig. 

Guoraghaut, also called Nusserutabad (the 
city of victory), the capital of the above district, 
is pleasantly situated on the west bank of the 
Curruttya, and formerly carried on a considera- 
ble trade with Booton for Tangan horses, musk, 
&c. 

GIIORE, or Giioijr, a. mountainous district 
of Afghaunistaun, situated between 35^^ and 37° 
of N. lat., and 67"^ and 69® of E. long. The 
climate is very cold. In the twelfth century its 
chiefs becanio independent, and, having over- 
turned the (illizuean empire, carried their arms 
to die south-east as far as Benares ; and one of 
their slaves, named Cuttub, founded about the 
year 1205 the Mahommedan kingdom of Dehly. 
This country in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries was overrun by the armies of Jenghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the IJsbeck Tartars. The tribe, being of 
pastoral habits, have emigrated to the vicinity ox 
I’aishawur, and are now subdivided into three, 
called die Mehmund, Khulleel, and Daoudyze 
tribes. Its chief towns were (rhore and Firoy 
Koh 

OiiORE, the capital of this district, once the 
residence of a long line of sovereigns, was taken 
bom them by the king of Kluiarizm, and subse- 
<|uently sacked by the armies of Jenghis and 
Tamerlane, since which period it has not re- 
covered. 

(jIAGH, in chronology, a cycle ot twelve years, 
in use among the Turks and Cathay ans. F'ach 
year of the giagh bears a name of some animal ; 
hie first that of a mouse; the second that of a 
ludlock ; the third a lynx or leopard ; the fourth 
a hare; the fifth a crocodile ; the sixth a serpent ; 
the seventh a horse ; the eighth a sheep ; the 
^inth a monkey ; the tenth a hen; the eleventh 
^ Jog; and the twelfth a hog. They also divide 
die day into twelve parts, called giaghs, and dis- 
^‘nzuish them by the names of animals. E.ach 
gia'^h contains two of our hours, and is divided 
into ciglit kehs ; so that a keh is a quarter of our 

ClAM'BEUX, n. s. Fr. jamhes. Legs, or 
'Armour for legs, as greaves. 


e mortal steel despiteously entailed, 
in flesh, quite through the urn walls 
a large purple stream adown their giamheux 
^alls. Speyiser. 

niANNONI (Peter) , an Italian author, born 
1680. lie wrote a History of 
and ^ admired for its purity of style, 

to sentiments. It gave such offence 

to pf Rome that he was obliged to flee 

^ ^^eJmont; where he died in 1748. 


GFANT, M. s. -x Goth, geant; Ital. Span 
Gi'antess, n, i. § and Port, gigante; Fr. 
Gi^’antlike, adj. \ geant ; gigas : all pro- 
GFantly, ibablyof Gr. ycyac, earth- 
Gi'antship, n . $.J born ; because the old fa- 
bles declared that the early giants were literally 
born of the earth. A man or woman of extraor- 
dinary or unnatural size, with reference to height : 
gigantic ; vast ; lofty ; strong. 

Sire Kyng, quoth Merlin, though gif thou wolt here 
caste 

In the honour of men, a worke that ever schal ylastc, 
To the hul of Kilar send into Yrjonde, 

After the noble stones that ther habbet 'ongo^ystonde. 
That was the tricke of giandes for a quoynte work 
there is 

Of stones all with art ymad in the world such non is. 

Robert of Gloucester. 
liis mery men coinmandetb he 
To maken him bothc game and gle ; 

For nodes must he figbte. 

With a geaunt with hcdcs three. 

For paramour and jolitec 
Of on that shone ful hrighte. 

Chaucer. The Rime of Sire Thopas. 
At last, by subtile sleights, she him l^etvaid 
Unto his foe, k gyaunt huge and tall. 

Spenser. Faerie Queenr. 
Now does he feel his axle 
Hang loose aboiit him, like a giant*s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. Shakspeare. Macbeth. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arched so high, that giants may get through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun. Jd. Cymheline. 

Woman's gentle brain 

Could not drop forth such giant rude invention ; 
Snell Kihiop words. Id. As You Like It. 

1 had rather be a giantess, and lie under mount 
Pelion. Shakspeare. 

Tho.<ic giants, those mighty men, and men of re- 
nown, far (‘xccoded the proportion, nature, and 
strength of those remembered by Moses of his 

own time. Raleigh*s History. 

What though an apish pigmic in attire. 

His dwarfish body gyant-like array. 

Turn brave, and get him stilts to seem the higher. 
What would so doing handsome him I pray? 

Now, surely such a mimicke sight as that 
Would with excessive laughter move yoursplcene. 
Till you had made the liule dandiprat. 

To lye within some auger-hole unscene. 

Geo. Withers. 

Fierce faces threatening wars. 

Giants of miglity bone, and bold emprise' 

Milton. 

\\'\^ gtantship is gone somewhat crest fallen. 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides. 

And lower looks. Jd. Agonistes. 

The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forced with ease to quit my ground. 

Dry den. 

Notwithstanding all their talk of reason and phi- 
lotophy, which they are deplorably strangers to, and 
thoso unanswerable doubts and difficulties, which, 
over their cups, they pretend to have against Chris- 
tianity j persuade but the covetous man not to dtit'y 
his money, the proud man not to adore himself, and 
I dare undertake that all their giantlike objections 
against the Christian religion shall presently vanish 
and quit the field. South. 

By weary steps and slow. 

The groping giant, with a trunk of pine. 

Explored his wav. Addison. 
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Neptune, by prayer repentant rarely won. 

Afflicts the chief to avenge his giant son, 

Great Poiypheme of more than mortal might. 

Pope. 

Rocks, torrents, gnlphs, and shapes of giant size. 
And glittering dirts on dirt’s, and liury raiaj)arts rise. 

Beattie. 

Oh enviable Briareus ! with thy hands 
Ax^d heads, if thou liadst all thitn^s nmltiplied 
In such proportion ! — But luy Muse withstands 
The giant thouglit of being a 'ritau’s bride. 

Or travelling in Patagonian lauds. Byron. 

--—into life it came 

And grew z. giant tree : the mind may grow the same. 

Id. C/Ulde Harold. 

Giants. The traditions of all ages have fur- 
Rished us with so many extravagant accounts 
of giants of incredilde bulk and strength, that 
the existenec of sucii people is now generally dis- 
believed. It is commonly thought that the sta- 
jure of man has been the same in all ages; and 
^omc have even pretended to demonstrate the 
impossibility of the existence of giants ma- 
thematically. Of these iMr. M’Laurin has 
been the iiKist explicit. But his arguments 
and comparisons, drawn from tin* disproportion 
between the cohesion of parts in small models 
and large works, of human workmanship, are by 
no means conclusive; because, along with an in- 
crease of stature in any animal, we must always 
suppose a proportional increase in the cohesion 
of the parts of its body. i.argo works sometimes 
fail when constructed on the plan of models, be- 
cause the cohesion of the materials wliercof Ihe 
model is made, and of the large? work, are the 
same; hut a ditlerence in this respect will pro 
duce a very remarkable diftbrcnce in the ultimate 
result. Thus, suppose a model is madi? of lir 
wood, the model may be iirm and strong enough ; 
but a large work made also of fir, when exe- 
cuted according to the jdan of the model, may 
be so weak that it will fall to piece.s from its own 
weight. Jf, however, we make n'<o of iron for 
the large work instead of tir, the whole will he 
sufficiently' strong, even tliough mad(i exactly ac- 
cording to the plan of the model. d'h(! same 
may be said with regard to large and small 
animals. If we could find an animal whose? 
bones exceeded in hardness and strength the 
bones of other animals as iniicli as iron exceeds 
fir, such an animal might be of a monstrous si/e, 
apd yet he exceedingly strong. In like manner, 
if we suppose the flesh and bones of a giant to 
be greatly superior, in hardness and strength, to 
those of other men, the great size of his body 
will be no objection at all to bus strength. The 
whole controversy, therefore, concerning the ex- 
istence of giants rnu.st rest upon the credibility of 
the accounts given by those who profess to have 
seen them, and not on any arguments drawn a 
priori. In the Scripture we are told of giants who 
were produced from the marriages of the .sons of 
God with the daughters of men. See Antf.dii.u- 
viANS. This passage indeed has been differently 
interpreted, and it is very doubtful whether the 
word translated giants there implies any extra- 
ordinary stature. In other parts of Scripture, 
however, giants, with their dimensions, are men- 
tioned in sucli a manner that we cannot possibly 
doubt their existence; as in the case of Ggking 


of Bashan, Goliath and Ids brethren. 1 Chron. 
XX. 4f — 8. The Rev. Mr. Gun, minister of 
Latheron in Caithness, mentions William Su- 
thertand, tlie last proprietor of Berrydale ('astle, 
who lived in the end of the fifteenth century, and 
iut?asured nine feet five inches high. 

M. Le Cat, in a memoir read before the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at llouen, gives the following 
account of giants that are said to have existed in 
dilferent ages. * Profane historians have given 
seven feet of height to Hercules their first hero; 
and in our days we have seen men eight feet 
high. The giant who was shown in Rouen, in 
1735, measured eight leet some inclies. The em- 
peror’ Maximin was of that size; Shenkius and 
Hlaterus, physicians of the last century, saw seve- 
ral of that stature; and Goropius saw a girl who 
was ten feet high. The body of Orestes, ac- 
cording to llie Greeks, was eleven feet and ;i 
half; the giant Galbara, lirought from Arabia to 
Rome under Claudius Cicsar, was near ten feet; 
and the bones of Sccondilla and Pnsio, keepers 
of the gardens of Sallust, were but six .inches 
shorter. ITinnam a Scotchman, who lived in the 
time of pAigine IF. king of Scotland, measured 
elov(?ii feet and a lialf; and Jacob le iMaire, in 
bis voyage to the straits of Magellan, reports, 
that on the 17tb of December, 1615, they found 
at Port Desire several graves covered with 
stones; and, having the curiosity to remove tlie 
stones, they discovered human skeletons of ten 
and eleven feet long. The chevalier Scory, in 
his voyage to the peak of Tenerifle, says, tlint 
they found in one of the sepulchral cai criis ot 
that mountain, the head of a ( iuanche which find 
eighty teeth, and tjiat the liotly was not less thnn 
fifteen feet long. *The giant Ferragus, .slain hy 
Orlando nephew of ( Jiarlemagne, was ciglucm 
feet high. Rioland, a celebrated anatomist, who 
wrote in 1614, says, that some years before their 
was to he seen in the suburbs of St. Germain 
tlie tomb of the giant Isoret, wlio was twenty 
feet high. In Pvouen, in 1509, in digging in the 
ditches near tlie Dominicans, they found a stone 
tomb containing a skeleton wliose skull held a 
bushel of corn, and whose shin bone reached up 
to the girdle of tlie tallest man there, beini; 
about fmir feet long, and conseiiuently the Imdy 
must have been seventeen or eighteen feet Idgh. 
I'pon the tomb was a plate of copper, whereon 
was engraved, ‘ In this tomb lies the nolde an< 
])uissant lord, tlie chevalier Ricon de Vallenion , 
and his bones.' Platerus, a famous physieian, 
declares, that he saw at Lucerne, the true 
bone.s of a subject which must have been at 
nineteen feet high. Valence in Dauphine 
of possessing the bones of the giant 
tyrant of the Vivarai.s, who was slain y ‘ 
arrow by the count De Cabillon his vassal. ^ 
Dominicans had a part of the shin bone, wi | , 
articulation of the knee, and bis figure 
in fre.sco, with an inscription, showing 
giant was twenty-two feet and a half ng j 
that his bones were found in of 

banks of the Morderi, a little river at ^ ® 
the mountain of Crussol, upon which ( ‘ 
says) the giant dwelt.' M. De Cat a ^ 
skeletons have been di.scoveied of 
still more incredible height, viz. that o 
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bochus king of the Teutones, found January 
llth, 1613, twenty-five feet and a half high; of a 
giant near Mazarino, in Sicily in 1516, thirty 
feet ; of another in 1548, near Palermo, thirty feet, 
Sec. &c. But whether these accounts are credited or 
not, we are certain that the stature of the human 
body is by no means fixed. We are ourselves 
a kind of giants in comparison of the Laplan- 
ders; nor are these the most diminutive ])eople 
to be found upon the earth. The abbe la 
Chappe, in his journey into Siberia to observe 
the transit of Venus, passed through a village 
inhabited by people called Wotiacks, who were 
not above four feet high. 

Giants, REiiEf Lious, in ancient mythology, 
the sons of Cmlus and Terra. According to He- 
siod they sprang from the blood of the wound 
which C(p1us received from his son Saturn. 
Hyginus calls them sons of Tartarus and Terra. 
They are represented as endued with strength 
proportioned to their gigantic size. Some of 
them, as Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, had each 
fifty lieads and 100 arms, and serpents instead of 
legs ! They were of a terrible aspect, and their 
hair hung loose about their shoulders. Pallene 
and its neighbourhood was the j)lace of their 
residence. The defeat of the Titans, to whom 
they were nearly related, incensed them against 
Jupiter, and they all conspired to dethrone him. 
Accordingly they reared Mourn Ossa upon Polion, 
and Olympus upon Ossa; and from thence at- 
tacked the gods with huge rocks, some of which 
fell into tlie sea and became islands, and Others 
fell on the earth and formed mountains. Jupiter 
summoned a council of the gods; when being 
informed tliat it was necessary to obtain the as- 
sistance of some mortal, he by the advice of 
Pallas called up his son Hercules ; and with the 
aid of this hero be exterminated the giants Icn- 
celadiis, Polybates, Alcyoii, Porpbyrioii, the two 
sons of Aloeus, P^])hialtes and Othus, Eiirytns, 
Pdytius, Tytliyus, Pallas, Hippolitus, Agrins, 
Thoon, and Typlion, the last of whom it was 
^ore difficult to vanquish than all the rest. Ju- 
piter, having thus gained a complete victory, cast 
the rel)cls down to Tartarus, where they were to 
feccive the full punishment of their crimes; or, 
itecording to some of the poets, he buried them 
^liye under Mount M'Jua and different islands, 
J//6* Giant’s Gauseway is a natural pier or 
promontory, projecting 600 feet into the sea, on 
tie north coast of the county of Antrim, Ire- 
^^'d. It is sometimes described as the south 
P^rt of the promontory of Bengou, which is 
miles west of Farehead. In describing 
‘is noble natural curiosity of Ireland, we shall 
ourselves of the published accounts of a 
(^^ev. G. N. Wright) wdiose descrip- 
enr ^ds native country have elsewhere 

pages. He conducts us from 
anrl Bally-castle to Ballintoy 

>vhe about one mile from the Causeway, 

bein^^ k called the Causeway Inn, 

< ? nearest place of rest and refreshment, 
it Ine shore at ‘ the Rock lieads^ 

necessary to abandon all kinds of 
destri-f^ as our horses, and trust to pe- 
Cau remainder of the path to 


‘A first object of curiosity in this direction is 
Port Coon C’ave ; this magnificent excavation is 
accessible both by sea and land. In the west 
side are two apertures by which it cau be en- 
tered at all times, but the violence of the biiluws 
at its mouth sometimes forbids the most adven 
turous sailor to approach. The cave is of con- 
siderable length, and boats may row in 100 
yards at least. The formation of the interior- 
is very extraordinary, and extremely interest 
ing to the mineralogical tourist : the roof am 
sides arc composed of rounded stones, imbed- 
ded in a basaltic paste, of extreme hardnesv. 
These stones again are formed of concent rii’ 
spheres, resembling the pellicles of an onion. 
The appearance of the cave, viewed from the 
innermost recess, is not ludike the side aisle of a 
gothic cathedral, the roof being a tolerably re- 
gular pointed arch : the sides appear greasy, and 
do actually feel so : one of the unbidden attend- 
ants, who takes the trouble to accompany the 
party, is generally provided with a loaded piece, 
upon the discharge of which, a tremendous 
reverberation of sound is produced : musical in- 
struments also, when played with judicious ma- 
nagement, i. e. by allowing a short pause be- 
tween the succeeding notes, will be found to 
piFoduce most agreeable echoes. Adjoining this 
cave is the little inlet called Port Coon, formed 
by a very remarkable whyndyke ; which seems 
to liave been composed of seven walls, and to have 
been separated from tlie dyke in front of the 
precipice, by some great convulsion. In this 
shock a small pyramidal basaltic rock was de- 
tached from the great mass, and stands now in- 
sulated ill tlie centre of the small bay. The 
ruins of the whyndyke are attached to its eastern 
side, separated into a number of distinct walls, 
exhibiting their construction by horizontal 
prisms, and forming, altogctlier, a very curious 
object. Beyond the [irojecting excavated rock, 
of which l^ort Coon Cave is composed, is a 
second of these wliyndykes, being one side of 
the little estuary of Port Nabau 

* On tlie west of Port Coon Cave and Dyke, 
in the dark perpendicular cliff, is a deep and 
lofty cave, accessible by water alone. The en- 
trance assumes tlu^ appearance of a pointed 
arcli, and is remarkably regular. The boatmen 
are very expert in entering these caves; they 
bring the boat’s head right in front, and, watch- 
ing the roll of the wave, quickly ship the oars, 
and sail in majestically upon the smooth rolling 
w^avc. The depth of Dunkerry Cave has not 
been ascertained, for the extremity is so con- 
stnicted as to render the management of a boat 
there impracticable and dangerous ; besides, 
from the greasy character of the sides of the cave, 
the hand cannot be serviceable in forwarding or 
retarding the boat. Along the sides is a border- 
ing of marine plants, above the surface of the 
water, of considerable breadth. The roof and 
side.s are clad over with green confervse, wJiich 
gives a very rich and beautiful effect : am] not 
the least curious circumstance connected with a 
visit to this subterranean apartment, is tlie swel- 
ling of the water within. It has been already 
frequently observed, that the swell of the sea 
upon this coast is at all times heavy ; and, as 
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each successive jvave rolls into the cave, the Honeycomb, and several of nine have been 
surface rises so slowly and awfully, that a iier- detected, but the hexagonal form prevails most 
vous person would be apprehensive of a ceaseless generally. 

increase in the elevation of the waters until they M^'ach pillar is in itself a' distinct piece of 
reached the s'uiimit of the cave. Of this, how- workmanship ; it is separable from all the adja- 
cver, there is not the most distant cause of ap- cent columns, and then is itself separable into 
prehension, the roof l>eing sixty feet above the distinct joints, whose articulation is as perfect 
nigh water mark. The; roaring of the waves in as human exertion could have formed them, the 


the inttM'ior is distinctly heard ; but no probable 
conclusion can he arrived at from this us to the 
depth. It is said too, that the inhabitants of 
some cottages a mile reniovod from the sliore, 
have their slumbers fivipieutly interrupted in the 
winter’s nights, by tlie subterranean sounds of 
Dunkerry Cavern. The entrance is very strik- 
ing and grand, being twenty-six feet in breadth, 
vid enclosed between two natural walls of dark 
basalt and tlie visitor will nnjoy a much more 
perfect view of tlie natural architecture at the 
entrance, by sitting in the prow with his face to 
the stern as tlie liiMt i\anr!is;. 

^ Landing again, and returning to the Cause- 
way road, pursue its windings beneath the wild 
and barren 


clifi' for al)out a quarter of a mile, 
wliea Ihe first view of the Causeway is .illbnleil. 

I he impression at hrst produced is that of the intelbuihle—suppose the extremity of the pillar 
building of an extensive pier, for whioli the or joint had been originally in a soft state, but 


extremities of each joint being concave or con- 
vex, which is determined by the terminations 
of the joint witli which it was united ; but 
tliere is no regularity as to the upper or lower 
extremity being concave, or convex; the only 
law on this point is, that the contiguous joints 
are the one concave, the other convex. In 
order to ensure stability to this piece of archi- 
tecture, the angles of tlie inferior joints fre- 
quently overlap those of the siqierior so finely, 
that tlie force required to dislAate them frol 
quently fractures the joints. If the concavity oj 
any pillar be examined, it will lie found to rc_ 
present a circle inscribed in a polygon ; the in- 
terval in each angle intercepted between the peri- 
phery of the circle, and the sides of the polygon 
being pi^rfcetly horizontal. To make this more 


stpjies, blocked out, had many years ago been 
laid upon tlie beech; but from some great nali- 
oiia) calamity, or other unknown cause, ilie work 
was int^^rniplod, and tlie laborers all dismissed. 
And so the natives believe, that the giants once 
< ommenced this colossal task of forming a cause- 
way into Scotland, but that, being expelled by 
the ancient Irish heroes, they left the great work 
imperfect. It is not, however, tlie magnitude of 
the Causeway which surprises, nor the distant 
view which commands attention; the wonder 
and admiration of the tourist are to be reserved 
until he steps upon thf.> very surface of this great 
work of nature, when the expectation of the 
most sanguine am] the amazement of the most 
experienced traveller will indeed be fully rea- 
lized. To the left are seen some hold projecting 
rocks, called the Stookins, foriniiig a partition 
between Port-na-Baw and Fort-na-Gange ; and 
a Ijftle farther west, close to the .sliore, stands the 
insulated rock called Sea-Gull Isle ; andlietweeii 
l*ort-na-(dange and I^ort-Noffcr the Causeway 
runs out into the sea. 


in a polygonal form, and that a heavy iron ball, 
whose diameter was equal to the shortest dia- 
meter of the polygon, was laid upon it, and, 
being- rernoveil again, left a basin-formed im- 
pression on the stone; tliis would give a perlcct 
idea of the appearance whicli the concave end.-; 
exhibit : the convex, on tl\e other hand, appears 
as if the hall was enclosed within the pilhir still, 
and a portion of Jhe sphere jirojcctcd throiiL;li 
the extremity of the column. Tliis very inailiC- 
matical appearjiico of llic circle inscribed in :m 
irregular polygon, has led some fanciful tlieorisb 
to suppose, that tlie<!c curious ctdumns iniglit 
have been formed by the compression of a num- 
ber of Inpial globules, which at first only touched 
at one point, but, when the [ires.surc was in- 
creased indeiiiiitely, were formed into ani;ular 
masses. 

‘Though the polygons are all irregular, yd 
the contiguous sides of the adjacent j)illars mv 
equal, so that the contact of the column.^ is ( oin- 
plete. Ami we have already mentioned, that, 
notwithstanding the number and diderent vuln 


1 he Causeway consists of three piers or of the concurring angles in each point, yet tlmi 


moles, projecting from the base of a stratified 
cliff, about 400 feet in height : the principal 
mole is visible for about 300 yards in extent at 
low water, the others not more than half that 
distance. It is compo.sed of polygonal pillars, 
of dark colored basalt, so closely united, that it 
is difficult to insert more tliaii a knife blade be- 
tween them ; and the formation of a conlinuou.s 

surface at each point in the pavement, by poly- 
gons whose angles vary so much in value, would 
have surpri.secl even Proclns, yet no artificial 
formation can exceed this in accuracy. Towards 
the centre of the whole mass tlie^iillars ascend ; 
and, from the peculiar appearance of th * surface, 
this vertex is usually called the llomycomb. 
The pillars are irregular prisms of an uncertain 
numb'er of sides, varying from three to nine: 
there is one of three sides near the centre of the 


sum is found to he so precisely equal to four 
right angles, that there is not the smallest aper- 
ture or o[)en space left ove»’ the whole arena oi 
basaltic pavement. So close is the flooring ci 
this natural quay, that, whenever any suhsiileniij 
of the surface ha.s occurred, water will be foum 
to lodge, and remain for a length of time. 

this suggests also a curious circumstance, ^ 

which the attention of the visitor will be caiie^^j 
upon his arrival at the Causeway; that, althoiin^ 
the union of the columns has been just lepr® 
sented as impervious to a lodgment of 
yet on the west side of the Causeway is 
spring of water bubbling up .between jg 

terstice.s of the columns through which the ‘ 
of a knife could, with much difficulty, ^ 
duced. This is called, of course, th^ » 
Well, find the water found in it is c* 
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pure. It may be observed also, that the pillars, 
between which the water issues, are not in the least 
worn, nor arc their angles less accurate than 
those of any pillar in the Causeway. In the 
early ages of natural history, many ridiculous 
questions were proposed relative to this extra- 
ordinary piece of nature’s architecture, which 
would degrade the naturalist of the present age; 
amongst the rest, it was seriously proposed, as a 
diflicult and important question, to discover the 
depth which the Causeway jiiUars run pcrpen- 
(licularly into tlie ground, and in the Encyclo- 
pa'dia ilritannica we find this solemn sentence : 
‘ Ilow deep they are lixed in tlie strand was 
never yet discovered.’ But the modern geolo- 

0 ist can assure these sage enquirers, that tlie mole 
or (juay, called tlie Oiants’ Causeway, is only the 
continuation of a basaltic stratum, whose breadth 
may be measured in various parts of the range 
along the coast, and is ascertained to be forty-five 
feet in thickness or depth. The answer to the 
([iicry, to what distance ilocs it extend under 
water, is not so satisfactory in a nautical ])oiiit 
of view; but it is supposed to obey the same 
law here as the stratum to which it belongs is 
found to do elscvviicre. 

‘ The Causeway, which is entirely composed 
of liasaltic pillars, is inclined to the horizon in a 
small angle, and may be traccfl up the clilf in an 
easterly direction, iukI culminates at the distance 
of one mile from tlie (,’auseway, where it attains 
the height of 250 feet aliove the level of the sea. 
It still proceeds towards the east, and nltiyiately 
immerges at Portrnore. This is not the grandest 
nor most magniticent stratum of basalt : the next 
stratum but one to this forms the noblest natural 
volonnade in the world, the columns being more 
perfect in their articulation than the great (‘O- 
lumns of Fair Head, and of more collossal di- 
mensions than those of the Causmvay. 

‘An expert guide will afford much satisfaction 
h) the tourist in pointing out the variety of form 
^md position in the different columns around the 
Causeway ; some arc remarkable for the great 
length of their joints, others are seen in the lowest 
miige of the preei])ice, lying in an horizouta! 
imsition ; but this is evidently attributable to ex- 
ternal causes, as all the coluiuns in these have a 
'^ertical position. In the face of the bold strati- 
fied cliff, east of the Causeway, some very perfect 
and regular colonnades of clustered pillars are 
seen, the most perfect of which are called the 
organs, from a very striking resemblance which 

fayade bears to the range of frontal tubes in a 
large church organ. And opposite tliese is aiio- 
dmr, called generally the Ciants’ J.oom, but the 
term giant has lost its distinguishing power in 

1 Os vicinity now, as every stone around derives 
^0 epithet br name from its relative situation 
amongst tliese great men’s supellectilia, their 

their well, &c. 

Ihe scenery east of the Causeway is truly 
^ohlime : the dark precipitous elilfs which rise 
*’<^golarly in gradually retiring strata, certainly 
suggest the idea of their having been deposited 
^^6 after ago, as Werner thought; and the cx- 
J^itordinary appearance of the various colonnades 
og it, for a moment, seduce the fancy of the 
ontemplating visitor, and lead him to imagine, 


that here vrhole palaces have been overwhelmed 
in ruin. These successive capes, which are vi- 
sible from the Causeway, are but a part of one 
great headland, called Bengore, the rival of Ben- 
more or Fair llead, and similarly formed. On 
a lofty projecting cliff, east of the Causeway, 
.stand a few shattered columns, usually known 
by the appellation of ‘ the chimney tops,’ and 
said to have been mistaken by the crew of the 
vessels composing the invincible Armada of 
Spain, and fired upon as such.’ Wright’s 
Guide to the Giants’ Causeway, 12mo. London, 
182.3. 

(HAOUK, a Turkish word, signifying t/og, 
used hy the Turks to designate the adherents of 
all religions except the IVIohammedan, more 
particularly Christians. The use of it is so com- 
mon that it is often applied without intending 
an insult. 

GIBBF, 11 . s. Heb. bn 3 , to end. Any old 
worn out animal. 

GIBBER, t). 71. ^ To speak indistinctly, 

Gib'berisii, 71. .s. ^ or utter words without 

meaning; applied to the private language or 
cant terms of rogues and gipsies. According to 
Skinner from Fr. yaber, to cheat; see (iiiir. By 
otheis conjectured to be formed by conaiption 
from jabber. But, as it was anciently written 
giberish, J)r. .lohnson tliinks it probably derived 
from the chemical cant, and originally implied 
the jargon of ‘(^eber’ and his tribe. 

The sheeted (iea<l , 

Did squeak and gibber in the ilouian streets. 

Shakspeare. 

Some of both sexes writing down a number of let- 
ters, just as it earnc into their heads ; upon reading 
this gibberish, that which the men had wrote sounded 
like High Dutch, and the other by the women like 
Italian. Swift. 

GIB'BET, n. s. k v. n. Fr. gibet ; barb. Jait. 
gabalus,(rom Ileb. an end or boundary. — 

Minsbeu. That on which malefactors are hanged 
or exposed ; any transverse beam. 

He shall come ofl' and on swifter than he that gibbets 
on the brewer’s bucket. Sfuikspeare. 

When was there ever cursed atheist brought 
Fnto the gibbet, but lie did adore 
That blessed power which he had set at nought? 

Davies. 

You scandal to the stock of verse, a race 

Able to bring the gibbet in disgrace. Cleaveland. 

I'll gibbet up his name. Oldham. 

Hainan sulTered death himself upon the very gibbet 
that he had provided for anotlicr. VEstrotige. 

Papers lay sucli principles to the Tories, as if they 
were true, our next l)u,siness should be to erect gibbets 
ill every parish, and hang them out of the way. 

Swift. 

(^ne to dealroy is murder by the law. 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe. 

To murder thousands takes a specious name 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 

Young. 

GIB’BIEK, 71 . s. Fr. (Lime; wild fowl. 

These imposts are laid on all butchers'^ meat, while, 
at the same- time, the fowl and gibbier arc tax-free. 

Addison on Italy . 

GIBBON (Edward), Esq., a celebrnted Eng- 
lish historian, born at Putney in Surrey, 

27th, 1737. lie was the eldest son of Edward 
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Gibboij, Esq., and Judith, daughter of — Porten, 
Esq. merchant, of London. His family was 
descended from John Gibbon, architect to Ed- 
ward III., who possessed lands in Kent. His 
constitution till his fifteenth year was ex- 
tremely feeble, as were those of his brethren and 
sisters, who all died in infancy : and he com- 
plains that ^ the chuia of his education was bro- 
ken, as often as he was called from the school of 
learning to tlie bed of sickness.’ To tlie care 
and attention of his maternal aunt he ascribes 
his preservation from a premature death. In 
1745 he was sent to the grammar-school at 
Kingston; in January, 1749, to that of West- 
minster; and in April, 1752, to Oxford, where 
he matriculated in Magdalen College ; the pro- 
lessors of which he blames greatly for their 
remissness and inattention to his moral conduct 
and principles. In consequence of this he became 
a convert to the Roman Catholic faith in his 
sixteenth year, d'o cure the young Catholic of 
Ids errors, and bring him back to the Protestant 
Ciith, his father, within tliree weeks after his 
conversion (June 30lh, 1753) sent him to Swit- 
zerland, and entrusted him to the tutorage of 
Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister at i.au.sanne, 
whom Mr. Giblion mentions with gratitude, as a 
most excellent preceptor. Under his tuition lie 
made rapid progress in the l.atiri, Greek, and 
French classics; in history, geography, logic, 
and metaphysics ; and was also soon reclaimed 
from the errors of popery ; so that on (Christmas, 
1754, he received the sacrament in tlie clmrch of 
Lausanne. Thus had he coininunieated with 
three different churches before lie was eighteen 
years old. These jarring opinions, however, 
successively adopted and rcjectiMl, and the 
repeated changes so rapidly m;ide froni the one 
to the other, perhans contributed to weaken our 
author’s faith in revelation, and to lead to his 
final change to deism, as much as Ids perusal of 
M. Voltaire’s writings, or his conversation with 
that author, to whom he introduced himself in 
1757. About this time Mr. (iilibon fell in love 
with Mad. Susan Curchud, daughter of the 
minister of CTassay, a lady whom he describes as 
possessed of every accomplishment, corporeal 
and mental, that can adorn a woman. Rut, 
though the consent of the young lady and her 
parents was easily obtained, yet his father’s 
tyrannical veto, to which, Uifter a painful strug-. 
gle,’ he submitted, deprived Idm of this inesti- 
mable treasure, and of matrimonial felicity for 
life. The lady was afterwards married to the 
celebrated M. Neckar. In spring, 175B, he wais 
recalled to England, and well received by his 
father; at whose house at Reriton, in Hampshire, 
he finished a worK he had begun at I^iusanne, 
entitled Essai sur I’^tude de la Literature, wliich 
he published in 1761, 12mo., with a dedication 
to nis father. Previous to this period, he had 
been appointed a captain in the South Hamp- 
shire militia, in which he served two years, and 
which contributed to makeliim better acquainted 
with English manners, principles, and parties. 
At the peace in 1763 he went abroad ; and after 
visiting Paris, where he was introduced to Messrs. 

Alembert and Diderot, returned to his favorite 
residence at Lausanne Having ss>ent .some time 
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there, he made the tour of Italy ; and at Rome 
on the 15th of October, 1764, while musing 
amidst the ruins of the capitol, the idea of his 
great work first started into his mind. Upon his 
return to Hampshire in June, 1765, he found his 
father involved in pecuniary difficulties, and, to 
relieve him, consented to the sale of part of the 
estate. After commencing a history of the revo- 
lutions of Switzerland, which he suppressed, lie 
engaged in a journal entitled Memoires Literaires 
de la Grand Rretagne, mid published 2 vols, for 
1767 and 1768; but his partner in this under- 
taking, a native of Switzerland, going abroad, 
when the third volume was nearly finished, the 
work, was discontinued. Bishop Warburton 
having about this time published an Interpre- 
tation of the Sixth Rook of Virgil’s /Eneid, he 
criticised it with eipial asperity and success. Of 
his History of the Decline ami Pall of tlie Roman 
Empire, the 1st vol. was published in 1776, and 
met with extraordinary success; tlie 2d and 3d 
vols. appeared in 1781 ; and the 4th, 5th, and 
6th, in 1787, established Mr. Gibbon’s fame as 
an historian. Pnicomiums were lavished on him 
from all quarters by Mr. Hume, Dr. Robertson, 
Dr. Watson, Ziminernian, &c. The last repre- 
sents Mr. Gibbon as even excelling both those 
eminent historians in point of style. ‘All the 
dignity,’ he adds, ‘all the charms of liistoric style 
are \mited in Gibbon ; his periods are melody 
itself, and all Ids thoughts have nerve and vigor.’ 
Rut otliers, while they give our author full credit 
for acuteness of penetration, fertility of genius, 
luxuriance of fancy, elegance of style, harmony 
of language, and beauty of epitliets, &c., object that 
‘the uniform stateliness of his diction sometimes 
imparts to his na^tative a degree of obscurity, 
unless he descends to tlie miserable expedient 
of a note to explain the minuter circumstances,’ 
and that ‘his style on the whole is much too 
artificial ; which gives a degree of monotony 
to his periods, that extends almost to the turn of 
his thoughts.’ Rut a more serious objection, 
it has been added, is his attack upon Christian- 
ity ; the loose and disres[)ectful manner in wliieh 
he mentions many points of morality, regarded 
as important on tlie principles of natural religion; 
and the indecent allusions and exj)rcssions which 
too often occur in the work. An argunient;i* 
tivc attack upon (diristianity will never, merely 
as such, be condemned or shunned by bie 
Christian ; on the other hand, the attack is never to 
be carried on in an insidious manner, and with im- 
proper weapons: indeed Christianity it.self, so far 
from dreading, will invite every mode of tair and 
candid discussion. Rut our historian often makes, 
when he cannot readily find, an opportunity 
insult the Christian religion. Such indeed is his 
eagerness in tlie cause, that he stoop.*^ to the mos 
dpspicahle pun, or to the most awkward perver- 
sion of language, for the pleasure of turnin:-; 
Scripture into ribaldry, or calling Jesus an nn 
poster. Yet of the Christian religion has r. 
Gibbon himself observed, that ‘it contains 
pure, benevolent, and universal system 
adapted to every duty and every conditi<^|^ ‘ 
life.’ V^urious answers to Mr. Gibbons a ^ 
on Christianity were published by Dr. ^ ’ 

Dr. Randolph, lord Haile.s, Dr. Watson, 
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of Llandaff, Dr. White, Mr. Apthorpe, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Priestley, and others. To most 
of these our author made no reply, though his 
posthumous memoirs show that he felt the weight 
of some of them. Our author, however, was no 
friend to new opinions in politics. Being intro- 
duced into the house of commons as M. P. for 
Liskeard in 1774, he uniformly supported ad- 
ministration with his vote, during the American 
war ; and upon the French revolution he adopted 
Mr. Burke’s creed, in every thing but his reve- 
rence for church establishments. Soon after the 
downfal of lord Nortlds administration, he 
returned to Lausanne ; but his Swiss friend 
dying, and French politics prevailing in Berne, 
he left his Paradise, as lie styled it, and returned 
to London in June, 1793. He did not however 
enjoy this retreat long. His constitution had 
suffered much from repeated attacks of the gout, 
and a swelling of his ancles; and, after having 
been often tapped for a h>drocele, he died at 
I.ondon, of the gout in liis stomach, on the 16th 
of January, 1794, in the fifty-seventh yca^ of his 


age. 

GIBBONS (Grinling), a celebrated modern 
carver and statuary, was born in London of 
Dutch parents about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. He was patronised both by Charles 11. , 
and James 11, ; and gave to woo(i and coin, to 
marble and to lironze, tlie liglittu.;ss of flowers. 
His principal remaining works are, the wooden 
throne at Canterbury, the monument of viscount 
(.’arnden, at Fxton in Rutlandshire, tlie font in 
St. James’s Church, the statue of (.’iiarles H. at 
Charing Cross, and that of James 1 1. in the Privy 
Garden. He <lied in 1 721. 

Gibuons (Thomas), Jl. 1 )., a dissenting minis- 
ter of some popularity, was born in 1720 at 
Swaft'ham, Norfolk. He became in 1742 jiastor 
of an Independent meetirng-house in Silver-street, 
J^ondon; but tlie next year removed to Haber- 
dasher’s Hull, Til 17.54 he was one of the tutors 
of the Mile haid Academy, and in 1764 received 
a diploma from the university of Aberdeen He 
died in 1783; having published, — 1 . Juvenilia; 
or Poems on Several Occasions. 2 . Family 
‘'Sermons, 8 vo. 3 . A System of Rhetoric, 8 vo. 
d- lenuile Worthies; or the Lives of Pious 
^^omen, 2 vols., 8 vo. 5 . Memoirs of Dr. Isaac 
'Cuts, 8 vo. After liis deatli, three volumes of 
his sorri 10 ns were published. 

ClBROSTTY, u.s, \ Fr. ^ihbosife ; T.atin 

lyi/nous, adj. ^ ^ihbus. An uslronomical 

Ciii'iiousNKss, n. s. 3 term implying convexity; 
Joequality. Crookbacked ; deformed ; a promi- 
nence. 


I demand how the camels of Hactria came to have 
^0 bunches on their hack, whereas the caineb of 
nvbia have but one ? Row oxen in some countries 
^egan and continue gibbous or hunch-backed 

Browne. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
rew gibbous from behind the mountain’s back, 
tni Drgden. 

on ships, sailing contrary ways, lose the sight 
shf '''hat should take away the sight of 

ips rom each other, but the qibbositu of the interja- 
^ nay. 

® boues will ris,e, and make a gibbinuf member. 

Wiseinan. 


The sea, by this access and recess, shtiflling the 
empty shells, wears them away, reducing those that 
are concave and gibbous to a flat. 

Woodward* 8 Natural History. 

To make the convexity of the earth discernible, 
suppose a man lifted in the air, that ho may have 
a spacious horizon ; but then, because of the distance, 
the convexity and gibbousness would vanish away, and 
he would only see ? great circular flat. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Gibbosity, in surgery, denotes any protuber- 
ance, or convexity of the body, as in a person 
hump-backed. Infants are much more subject 
to gibbosity than adults, and it oftener proceeds 
from external than internal causes. A fall, blow, 
or the like, frequently thus distorts the tender 
bones of infants. When it proceeds from an 
internal cause, it is generally from a relaxation of 
the ligaments that sustain the s|)ine, or a caries 
of its verteljrsc ; though the spine may be inflect- 
ed forward, and the vertehrm thrown out, by a 
too strong and repeated action of the abdominal 
muscles. This, if not timely redressed, grows 
up and fixes as the bones harden, till in adults it 
is totally irretrievable : but when the disorder is 
recent, and the person young, there are hopes of 
a cure. 

Gibbous, in astronomy, is lised in respect to 
the enlightening parts of the moon, whilst she is 
moving from the first (juarter to the full, and 
from tile full to the last quarter : for all tliat 
time the dark part appears horned or falcated; 
and the light one hunched out, convex, or gib- 
bous. 

GIBBS (James), A. M., a celebrated Scotbsh 
architect, born at Aberdeen in 1674. His father 
was a merchant of that city, and,partievS running 
high about 1688, he named his two dogs Whig 
and Tory, in ridicule of both parties ; — an 
offence for which tlie magistrates of Aberdeen 
summoned liini before t]iem,an(l condemned the 
two dogs to be Imnged at the cross ! Young 
Gibbs was educated at the M;irisohal College, 
where he took liis degree of A. M. About 1694 
lie travelled into Holland, where he spent some 
years with an eminent architect ; and where, in 
1700, he was introduced to the earl ot Mar, who 
generously assisted him with money and recom- 
mendatory letters, to enable him to complete 
himself under the best Italian masters. About 
1710 he left Italy, and returned to England, 
where he found his noble patron in favor with the 
queen. An act being passed for building fifty 
new churches, Mr. (.iibbs was employed, and 
gave a specimen of bis abilities by planning and 
executing St. Martin’s Church, vSt. Clary’s in the 
Strand, and several others. Among many other 
beautiful edifices planned by him, and built by 
liis direction, we shall only mention the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford; the King’s College, Royal 
Library, and Senate House at Cambridge ; and 
the duke of Newcastle’s monument. He died 
5 tli of August. 1754, leaving a fortune of 
£15,000. 

Gibbs (\Jcary), an Pmglisb lawyer and judge 
of modern celebrity, was born in 1752 at Exeter, 
ill which city bis father was a surgeon. He was 
educated at Eton and King’s College Cambridge 
on the royal foundation. In 1772 he obtained 
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a Craven scholarship. After this, entering him- 
self of Lincoln's Inn, he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with Mr Dunning, afterwards lord Ashbur- 
ton, whose patronage became important to him. 
He succeeded Mr. Burke in the recordership of 
the city of Bristol, and was an able and eloquent 
pleader at the bar. His exertions on the trials 
of Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, &c, in particular, 
ranked him high in his profession ; and he pro- 
ceeded rapidly through t!ie situations of chief 
justice of Chester, solicitor, and attorney-general 
(on accepting which last otlice he was kniglitcd), 
till, being raised to the bench, lie was, in 1814, 
finally elevated to the dignity of lord eliief justice 
of the common pleas. Sir \dcary only tilled this 
last post about four years, when his infirmities 
-compelled him to resign. He siiiwived about 
two years, and died in the month of February, 
1820. 

GTR'CAT, Ji. s. Gih and cat. An old worn- 
out cat. 

I am as mclauclioly as a gihcat, or a lugged boar. 

Skah^peare. 

GIBF, V. v.a.f ik n. s. i Old Frencli/^rz- 

(ti'bf.r, ?t. s. (iloth. gahcr, 

(jFbingi.v, «di;. j gabOd, to mock ; 

Belg. gabhini ; Ital. gabbare. To reproach ; ri- 
dicule; taunt; upbraid; or sneer* 

When he saw her toy, and 7/6^, and geer. 

And pass the bounds of modest merry make. 

Her dalliance he despised. Spervior. 

They seem to imagine that we have erected of late 
a frame of some new religion, the furniture whereof 
we should not have borrowed from our enemies, lest 
they should afterwards laugh and gibe at our party. 

Hooker. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns 
That dwell in every region of his face. Shakspeare. 

You are well understood to be a more perl'eef giber 
of the table, than a necessary bencher of the capitol. 

Id. Coriolanus. 

Why, that’s the way to choke a gibing spirit. 

Whose influence is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fooh. 

Shakspeare. 

His prf'sf nt portance 
Gibingly and ungra. riy he did fashion 
After the invetcrat. hate he bears to you. Id. 

He is a giber, and our present l)usines3 
It of more serious consequence. BefiJonson. 
The good man was by nature gay 
Could gibe and joke as well as pray. 

Somerville. 

The rich have still a gibe in store. 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor. 

Dryden. 

If they would hate from the bottom of tlicir hearts, 
their aversion would be too strong for little gibes 
every moment. Sjfectator. 

Draw the beasts as I describe them, 

From their features while I gibe them. Swift. 
Thus with talents well endued. 

To he scurrilous and rude, 

When you portly raise your snout. 

Fleer and gihe, and laugh and flout. Id. 

Hypocrisy with frown severe 
Scurrility with gUnpg air. Id. 

Till the tried jade, the wheel forgets to kurl, 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 

Byron. 

GIBEAH, a city of Benjamin, lying north of 
Jerusalem about twenty or thirty furlongs, and 


built upon a hill as its name imports. This city 
gave birth to Saul, the first king of Israel, for 
which reason it is often called Gibeah of Saul. 

GIBEON, a city seated on an eminence about 
forty furlongs north of Jerusalem, and not far 
from Gibeah. It was the capital of the Gibeon- 
ites. 

GIBEONITF'S, an ancient nation of Canaan, 
who, hearing of Joshua’s great conquests, saved 
their lives at the expense of their liberty, by a 
represcntaiiofi that they belonged to a very re- 
mote country, and desired 10 make an alliatiee 
with the Hebrews. See Joshua ix. 8 — 27. The 
Gibconite.s were descended from the Hivites, 
and .posses.scd four cities; viz. Chephirah, Ihe- 
roth, Kirjathjearim, and Giboon; which were 
afterwards given to the Beiijaniites, exeept the 
hist, which fell to the tribe of Judah. The (b- 
beonites continued sub;eet to those burdens 
which Joshua had imposed on them, and were 
very faithful to the Israelites till the dispersion 
of that nation. 

( UB’LETS, n. s. Minsheu says, from gobbet, 
a good mouthful ; Mr. Thomson relers us to the 
Saxon 3 d)lai; M. Goth, gihla, awing ; aecorditig 
to Junius, more properly from Fr. gihier, ganu . 
d'ho parts of a goose which are cut olf before it 
is roasted. 

'Tis holyday ; provide me belter cheer ; 

'Tis holy day ; and shall he round ihe year ; 

Shall I my household gods and genius cheat, 

To make him rich who grudges mo my meat? 

That he may loll at ease ; and pampered high. 

When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie ? 

Dryden. 

GIBRALTAR, a promontory, and important 
fortress, in the soWh of Spain, at the entrance 
from the Atlantic into the Alcditerranean. It is 
in fact a great rocky mountain, about three inilei 
in length from north to south, from half to 
three-fourths of a mile in width, and from 1200 
to 1400 feet in heiglil. Gn the north side is an 
isthmus, about a mile and a half in length, and 
half as much 111 breadth, which connects this vast 
mass of rock with the continent. Its northern 
front is almost perpendicular; and the cast side 
is full of precipices, while the south, being nar- 
row and abrupt, presents hardly any possibility 
of approach even to an enemy in command of 
the sea. On none of these sides has this fortress 
ever been attacked ; there remains only the west- 
ern front, which is almost as abrupt as me 
others, but which may be approached in ship- 
ping from the bay, and on a level part of which 
the town is built. 

The rock is in general calcareous; and, on 
blowing it up, fossil bones and teeth have been 
found, which at first were supposed to be human, 
but are now known to belong to 
The rock lias also several caverns, of which 

of St. Michael on the west^ is the largest; i 

1110 feet above the level of the sea. 
water continually filtrates through, and tor 
stalactites, some of which extend from the r 
to the bottom, forming columns two tee 
diameter, and which continually increase 
Excavations have been formed in the ^ 

blasting, capable of holding the entire ^ 
of 6000 men ; and these subterranean bar ^ 
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communicate with all the batteries by passages of 
the same kind, all of which may be traversed on 
horseback. Eight bomb-proof cisterns, each 
containing 40,000 tons, are kept constantly full 
of water, by collecting all the little runs on the 
west side of the rock^ and the water is allowed 
to deposit its sediment in immense troughs 
before it is let into the cisterns. 

The bay of Gibraltar is nine miles long, and 
five broad, and forms a convenient and well- 
protected naval station. One side is formed by 
the promontory and isthmus ; to the south is the 
sea; the other sides of the bay (the west and 
north) are formed by the main land of Spain, but 
the command of the whole depends on the pos- 
session of the promontory. 

The town of Gibraltar consists of a principal 
street, from half to three-quarters of a mile long, 
and containing 12,000 irihal)itants, English, Spa- 
niards, and Jews; each religion being fully 
tolerated. It is surrounded by a strong wall, 
sup|)orted l)y bastions and otlier works, and was 
fornierly under strict military regulations, no 
inindntaiit. being allowed to be out of bis home 
after eleven o’clock, without express permission 
fioin the governor; and neither hawkers nor 
h.cggars were permitted in it. The abuses and 
vexations consequent to this species of govern- 
ment, induced the parliament to erect it into a 
body cor[)urate, and the civil power is now 
lodee.d in its magistrates. Its cltief protection is 
derived from the batteries on the neighbouring 
luM:’ht3, which sweep both the isthmus and the 
a|)])roach to the town by water. In the last siege 
the town was almost entirely destroyed, but it 
was afterwards rebuilt on an improved and en- 
larged plan. The houses have flat roofs, and 
bow windows are used generally for shops ; they 
are painted black, to blunt the dazzling rays of 
thf sun, with a white stripe to mark each story or 
floor. Oifl, of the main streets the inhabitants are 
much crowded, as was exemplified in the rapid 
spreading of a contagious fever, communicated 
bom Cadiz in 1804, which swept oT many thou- 
sand inhabiuiiiis ; the military escaped only from 
die observance of the strictest precautions, and 
lomi tludr being lodged on higher ground. The 
climate of Gibraltar is qualified by the vicinity 
ct the st‘a, and less hot than might be expected 
m the latitude of 3fi°. 

Cottmis, and other manufactures, are its im- 
ports from England ; sugar, rum, and other 
produce, from the West Indies; tobacco, rice. 
^0(1 flour, from North America ; while wine, 
^’dls, silk, wax, and other Mediterranean articles, 
'^re brought in from the east. The port is formed 
inoles of considerable extent. The child' 
public buildings are the navy hospital, the 
Victualling office, barracks, and governor’s house, 
places of worship an English churcli, Catho- 
C chapel, and three synagogues ; here is also a 
uiall but elegant playhouse; and a respectable 

gamsou library. ^ ^ ^ 

‘^portant fortress seems to have been first 
in tioticed as a place of consequence 

1 ^12. At that time the general of the 

^ ^^‘?bd landed with an army of 12,000 

u on the isthmus between the general of the 
continent ; and, that he might secure an in- 


tercourse with Africa, ordered a castle to be 
built on the fiice of the hill. Part of the build- 
ing still remains : and, from an inscription dis- 
covered above the principal gate, appears to have 
been finished in 725. It continued in the pos- 
session of the Saracens till 1310, when it was 
taken by Perez de Guzman, under Ferdinand IV. 
king of Castile. In 1333, however, it was sur- 
rendered to the son of the emperor of Fez, who 
came to the assistance of the Moorisli king of 
Granada. An attempt was made upon it in 1349 
by Alphonso XL, king of Castile ; but, when the 
fortress had been reduced to the last extremity, 
a pestilential fever broke out in the Spanish camp, 
which carried off the king himself, with great 
part of his army ; after which the enterprise was 
abandoned. The fortress <;ontinued in the pos- 
se^ssion of the Saracens of Fez until 1410, when it 
was taken by Joseph III. king of Granada. A 
design of attacking it was formed by Henry de 
Guzman in 1435 ; l)ut, the enterprise mis- 
carried through his imprudence, and he was de- 
feated and slain. Ilowcvi'r it was at length 
taki^ij, after a gallant defence, by his son John 
de Guzman in 1 4()2 ; since which time it has re- 
mained in the hands of F.uropeans. 

In 1,540 Gibraltar was surjirised and pillaged 
by Piali llainet, Mine of Barbarossa’s corsairs; 
but the pirates, having falleti in with some Sici- 
lian galleys, were by tliem defeated, and all 
either killed or taken. In the reign of Charles V. 
the fortifications of Gibraltar were modiuaiised, 
and such additions inadi) as to render tliem al- 
most impregnable. But in 1704, in consequence 
of the resolution adopted by the court of Britain 
to assist the archduke Charles in his pretensions 
to the S}»unish crown, Sir George Hooke was 
sent with a powerful fleet into the iMediterra- 
nean, and an atti'mpt on Gibraltar was resolved 
upon. On the 21st of July, 1800 troops w'crc 
landed upon tlie isthmus under the prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt ; afid, on tlie refusal of the go- 
vernor to surrender, a cal^nonade was begun from 
the fleet on the 23d, and kept uji so briskly that 
in five or six hours the Spaniards were driven 
from man^' of their guns, especially at the new 
mole-head. Tlie admiral, perceiving that by 
gaining this part of the fortification the reduction 
of the rest would he facilitated, ordered out some 
armed boats to take possession of it. On their 
approach the Spaniards sprung a mine, which 
demolislied part of the works, killed two lieute- 
nants and forty men, wounding about sixty more. 
Notwithstanding this disaster the assailants kept 
possession of the work, and took a small bastion 
half way between the mole and the town. On 
this the governor capitulated, and the prince of 
Hesse took possession of the gates on the 24th. 
The garrison, consisting of 150 men, marched out 
with the honors of war ; and the Spaniards who 
chose to remain were allowed the .same privileges 
they had enjoyed under Charles If. The works 
were found very strong, and the place well pro- 
vided with ammunition and military stores : yet 
the capture was held of little value by the British 
court. 

This conquest was achieved with the loss of 
about sixty killed and 210 wounded on the pai t 
of the English. The prince of Hesse remained 
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governor, and eighteen men of war were left at 
Lisbon under the command of Sir John Leake, 
to succour the garrison if there should be. occa- 
sion. The loss of such an important fortress, 
however, having alarmed both the courts of Ma- 
drid and Paris, orders were sent to the marquis 
de Villadarias a Spanish grandee, to lay siege to 
it. The prince of Hesse immediately applied 
to Sir John Leake for assistance ; but, before the 
latter had time to comply with liis reipicst, a 
French fleet arrived, and debarked six battalions 
to assist the Spaniards; after wliich they pro- 
ceeded to the westward, leaving only six frigates 
in the bay. Tlie trenches w'ere 0 [)ened on tlie 
lull of October, about wliich time Sir John ar- 
riv.ed with twenty sail of Englisli and Dutch 
ships ; but, hearing tliat the Frcneh' were dbout 
to attack him with a superior force, he returned 
to reflt. Having left orders at Lisbon to make 
preparations for this purpose, he accomplished 
the work with such expedition that, on the ‘29th, 
he retunu'd, and sur[)rised in the bay three 
frigates, a fire ship, two Fnglish ])rizes, a tartau, 
and a store ship. After this he landed some re- 
inforcements, supplied the garrison with six 
months’ provisions, and sent on shore 500 sai- 
lors to assist in repairing the breaches. Tlie 
Spaniards supposing that the garrison would now 
be off their guard, on account of the vicinity of 
their fleet, formed the rash design of attempting 
to surprise the placi*, though the British admiral 
was still before it. Jn this mad at(cm[)t 500 brave 
volunteers associated, taking the sacrament never 
to return unless they accomplished their purpose. 
They were conducted by a gual-herd to the south 
side of the rock near the cave-guard. This they 
mouiited, and lodged themselves die first night 
in the cave of St. Michael : the next they se:ded 
(diaries V.’s wall ; surprised and massacred the 
guard Middle-hill ; where afterwards, by ropes 
and ladders, several hundreds of tlie party de- 
signed to support them were hauled up; but, 
being discovered, they were attacked by a party 
of grenadiers, and all either killed or taken. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes the Spaniards 
continued the siege, and fitted ou^ a strong 
squadron from Cadiz, to intercept the provisions 
sent to the garrison ; expecting that, on the ar- 
rival of their fleet, Sir John would be obliged 
to retire, and the garrison to surrender. They 
continued their fire therefore with additional fury, 
dismounted many of the cannon, and did es- 
sential injury to the works, in several different 
laces. The prince of Hesse, however, exerted 
is utino.st to disappoint their expectations. As 
it was probdble that they might attempt to storm 
the curtain, a curvette was dug in the ditch, 
which was filled by the tide, and a double row 
of palisades placed iiarallel to the works; iind 
the chambers of the mine under the glacis were 
loaded ; but on a sudden the Spaniards altered 
their design, and threatened an attack on the 
lines which the garrison had on the declivity of 
the hill to flank the glacis, and overlook their 
advanced works. While affairs were in this 
situation, part of the succours they had long ex- 
pected arrived in the bay, Dec. 7th 1704 ; and in 
two days after, the remainder came in with nearly 
2000 men, and a proportionable quantity of am- 


munition and provisions. These had sailed from 
Cape Spartel, and were in danger of falling into 
the hands of the enemy, whose fleet they mis- 
took for their own ; but escaped by being be- 
calmed. Sir John Leake, having thus powerfully 
reinforced the garrison, set sail for Lisbon, where 
he arrived about the end of the year. In the 
beginning of 1705 the Sjraniards were reinforced 
by a consideralilc body of infantry, and on the 
nth of J.uiuary made an attack on the King’s 
Lines, but wei’e repulsed. The attaiA was re- 
newed next day by GOO grenadiers, French and 
Walloons, supported by 1000 Spaniards, under 
lieutenant general Fuy. They showed an inten- 
tion to storm a br(;ach which had been made in 
the round tower at tluj extremity of the King’s 
Lines, and another in the (aitrenehment on tlie 
hill. The rotreiiehment which covei*ed the latter, 
with part of tlic entrenchment joining tlu^ ])tvci- 
pice of tlie rock, was defended at rnght hy a 
captain, three suhalterns, and ninety men ; hut 
the captain usually witlidrevv, with two subalterns 
and sixty men, at day break. The round tower 
was defended by 180 mtai, commanded hy a 
lieutenant colonel. The marquis, by de.serters 
from the garrison, luid obtained intelligence of 
the .strength of tlieso posts, and planneil hi i at- 
tack accordingly The deta.ehrnent for the upper 
breach mounted the rock at midnight, and con- 
cealed ihemfudves in the clifts until the cajilihn 
h:id withdrawn ; after which, advancing to the 
point of the ('ntrenchnK.'nf, they threw grenades 
on the subaltern and his party, so that they were 
obliged to leave the place. At the same time 
300 men stormed the round tower, where lieu- 
tenant colonel Bar uiade a vigorous defence, 
tliough the enemy annoyed tlioin on tlie Hanks 
with great stones and grenades. Observing, 
how'cver, the Spaniards marching down to cut 
olf his retreat from the town, he retired ; and, 
by getting over the jiarajiet of the king’s liuc,s, 
descended into the covered way, where the Lng- 
lish guards were posted. Thus the garrison were 
alarmed ; all the regiments w(;re assembled at 
their proper posts ; and captain Fisher endea- 
voured to stop the progress of the enemy with 
seventeen men, but they were repulsed, and him- 
self taken prisoner. At last, however, the tower 
was retaken hy lieutenant colonel Moncal at the 
head of 400 or 500 men, after it had been in the 
pos.session of the enemy upwards of an hour. 
The garrison were now farther reinforced by six 
companies of Dutch troops and 200^ Lngli^h 
soldiers, with provisions and store.s. The assail- 
ants, however, were still determined to go on. 
The marquis do Villadarias was superseded jy 
marLschal Tesse, a Frenchman, with whom a - 
rniral Pointis was desired to co-operate in 
ing up the place. The marischal joined tm 
army with four fresh battalions, besi(ie.s 
companies which had been sent before; ' 
ordnance, which had been greatly 
exchanged, and the works put into trie best r 
pair. On the part of the English, a 
meut was ordered under Sir Thomas . 

Sir John Hardy, to join admiral Leake at Lis • 
which being effected, the whole fleet, 
of twenty-eight English, four Dutch, an 
Portuguese men of war, having on boar 
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battalions of land forces, set sail from Lisboiu 
And happily for the besieged, the incessant rains 
and storms had retarded the operations of the 
land forces, and greatly distressed the enemy's 
fleet; eight of their ships having been forced 
from their anchors. At this critical period Sir 
John Leake, with the allied fleet, entered the 
straits, when the few remaining French ships put 
out to sea, and he iiniiiediately gave chace. Three 
men pf war were taken ; the admiral's ship aiul 
another were driven on sliorc, and burnt ; and 
the rest made the best of their way to Toulon. 
The garrison Avas now so well supplied, that 
marischal Tesse withdnjw his troops from the 
trenches, and formed a blockade, drawing an en- 
trenchment across tlie isthmus to y)rcvcnt the 
garrison from ravaging tlie country. The prince 
of Hesse remained for some time in the place, 
where he rej)aired the batteries, and made forti- 
fications; after which he joined the archduke 
Charles at Lisbon. Major-general Rames was 
now appointed governor of Gibraltar, in which 
only two new baUalions were left, as nothing 
was to be feared from tlie enemy. In the course 
of this siege the Spaniards lost 10,000 men, in- 
cluding those who died of sickness; while the gar- 
rison lost only 400. The new governor brought 
with him 400 men for the greater security of the 
place; but soon resigned his government to colo- 
nel Roger Hlliot, during wdiose time Gibraltar was 
made a free ])ort bya special order from (piecnAnne. 

Colonel FJliot was succeeded by colonel (3on- 
:.:reve before 1714, and he by coloncd Codon 
soon after. In 1720 the Spaniards threatened 
another attack, but the design was abandoned. 

At Ust, however, in the end of 172G, they as- 
^L'lnhled an army near Algesiras, encamping, on 
die 2oth of January^ 1727, on the plain below 
St. Hocli, and erecting a battery on the beach to 
protect their camp. Though admiral Hopson 
'^asthen at anchor in the Bay of (libraltar, yet, 
he had not heard of die commencement of 
l'«'>filities between Britain and Spain, he allowed 
die boats of the latter to pass Avith yirovisions, 
arms, and ammunition, betAvecn Algesiras and 
die camp, at the same time that brigadier Kane, 
had been a second time sent from Minorca, 
■'ly under similar embarrassments. The opera- 
dons of the Spaniards, however seemed so evi- 
dt'iitly to tend towards an attack, tlnit die gover- 
nor thought proper to order such of that nation 
Were in the town to leave it, and to forbid 
^H‘ir galleys to anciior iioder his guns. The 
ouiit de las Torres commanded the Spanish 
oices, amounting to nearly 20,000 men ; and 
^oon after forming his camp, he advanced within 
d'ich of the garrison. The brigadier then dc- 
^ to keep out of his reach, otherwise he 
utmost to force him ; but to this 
ub commander replied, lliat ho should 

:is f majesty's orders, and encroach 

not possible. Hostilities, however, Avere 
^^'^commenced till the 20th of February 1727, 
for K having brought materials 

Srou wind-mill on the neutral 

determined in a council of war, 
^hll general had commenced hostilities, 

know die governor sent to the count to 

® reason of breaking ground before the 
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garrison ; but received for answer, that ‘ he was 
in his master’s territories, and was no answer^ 
able to any other person for his conduct.' On 
this the governor opened the batteries of the Old 
Mole and those of Willis upon the Spanish 
workmen; hoAvever, they persisted in carrying 
on their operations, and at night marched a party 
down to the Devil’s Tower, where they began a 
communication with their other works. The 
governor was now informed by some deserters, 
that the enemy Averc forming a mine in a cave 
under Willis’s Battery, with a design to blow it 
up: but, the jflot being thus discovered, a party 
was immediately stationed to cut off the com- 
munication. On the 22d of February the 
Spaniards opcncfl on the garrison with seven- 
teen pieces of cannon besides mortars ; and 
the day folloAving brigadier Kane left Gib- 
raltar to send a reinforcement from Minorca. 
On the third of March the enemy opened a new 
battery of tw^-nty-two guns on the Old Mole, 
and on the Blli another of fifteen guns, bearing 
also upon the same Alole, tlu* guns of which had 
annoyed the Avestern fiank of their approaches. 
All this time the garrison had kept up a constant 
and Avcll directed fire from the batteries Avhich 
bore upon the works of the ’enemy ; but the 
ordnance being old frequently burst ; by which 
they suffered more than from the fire of the be- 
siegers. The latter were also greatly annoyed 
by the fleet under admiral Hopson and Sir 
Charles Wager, Avho, since tlie beginning of the 
siege, had intercepted their home-bound ships, 
and greatly benefited the garrison by bringing the 
prizes into the bay. But on the arrival of a 
reinforcement from Minorca, they sailed to the 
Avestward, leaving the garrison to defend them- 
selves in the best way they could. The enemy 
continued to augment their batteries, and erect 
new ones, until they amounted at last tf^^ sixty 
cannon besides mortars ; and, on the 3rd of May, 
the governor received intelligence that a general 
assault was intended. Hostilities, hoAvever, 
ceased on the 12th, when neAvs arrived that the 
preliminaries of a general peace Avere signed. In 
the course of this siege the loss of the Spaniards 
was computed at nearly 3000 men, besides casu- 
altie.s, Avhicb could not lie ascertained. That of 
the garrison amounted only to 300 ; a A'ery small 
number, considering that during the siege se- 
venty cannon and thirty mortars burst on the 
batteries. 

For upwards of half a century, no farther at- 
tempts were made on Gibraltar ; but the hostile 
manifesto, presented by the Spanish ambassador 
to the court of London, at the commencement of 
the American war, Avas soon followed by an in- 
terruption of communication betwixt Spain and 
Gibraltar. No direct intention of attacking it, 
however, was manifested till the Ibth of July 
1779, when the port was completely blocked up 
by a squadron of two seventy-four gun ships, 
several frigates, galleys, &c. Ten days after they 
began to form a camp on the plain below St. 
Roch, three miles from the fortress. The garri- 
son at this time consisted of 5382 men, includ- 
ing officers, with a company of engineers and 
artificers ; but the greatest expectations were 
formed from the abilities and valor of general 
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Eliott, the governor. See Eliott. As soon as 
the breaking off the communication with Spain 
indicated approaching hostilities, the governor 
took every precaution that could be suggested by 
military wisdom; but though informed of the 
rupture betwixt the two courts, and though he 
beheld the hostile operations of the enemy, he 
used no means to interrupt them till the 12th 
Septeniber, when the batteries of Green’s Lodge, 
Willis, and (^ueen Charlotte, were opened for 
a few horn's, with a view to disturb the workmen. 
From this time to the beginning of 1780 the 
enemy continued the blockade both by sea and 
land, ljut without doing any damage to the works or 
garrison ; and it was not until the 1 ‘2th of Ja- 
nuary that a single person was wounded. This 
happened to be a woman, who, passing near one 
of the houses, >yas slightly hurt by a shot from 
the enemy. In the mean time, however, the usual 
supplies of provisions being cutoff, the garrison 
began to feel all the horrors of famine. • All the 
necessaries of life were very scarce, and to 
be procured only at most exorbitant prices. 
As the rock, however, is almost surrounded by 
the sea, it was natural to suppose, that in such a 
scarcity, of other provisions great benefit would 
have been derived from the ocean ; but the fisher- 
men, being all foreigners, and under no regula- 
tion, took advantage of the scarcity in the garri- 
son to exact a most exorbitant price for the fish. 
Had matters remained long in this state, the 
fortress must have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. They were, however, effectually re- 
lieved in consequence of the repeated victories 
gained by admiral Rodney ewer the Spanish 
fleets, on the 8th and 16th of January 1780; 
which proved equally serviceable to the garrison 
and detrimental to the enemy, who were now in 
great want both of provisions and materials for 
shipping. Tlie news of the last of these impor- 
tant victories arrived at Gibraltar on the evening 
of the l7th, and in two days more the garrison 
was completely relieved by the arrival of the 
fleet and convoy; when they were farther rein- 
forced by a regiment of *Iighlanders, consisting 
of 1051 men, officers included. An opportunity 
was also taken of sending away with the fleet all 
the invalids and women in tlie garrison ; with 
whom they set sail on the 10th of February, 
leaving in the bay only the Edgar and Panther, 
ships of the line, with two frigates. 

On the departure of the British fleet the 
blockade was immediately resumed ; and, not- 
withstanding the ample supplies lately received, 
the garrison soon began again to experience the 
want of fresh provisions. It had hitherto re- 
ceived these in abundance from the coast of 
Barbary ; but the friend.ship of the emperor of 
Morocco was now tratisferred from Great Bri- 
tain to Spain in a manner totally unprecedented. 
Thus the garrison b(?camc daily more and more 
distressed, from being obliged to make constant 
use of their salt provisions, and even this with the 
strictest economy. At the same time the de- 
fence of the garrison was so vigorous, that while 
it continued to be supplied even in this scanty 
manner, the Spaniards began to lo.se all hope of 
reducing it ; for which reason they formed a pro- 
ject of burning all the British shippii'g jii the 


bay. The night fixed for executing this scheme 
was the 6tb of June 1780, when ten fire ships, 
favored by an uncommon darkness, stood over 
from the Spanish to the British side of the bay. 
Their design was to set fire to the store-houses 
and shipping n^rest the water side ; but, hav- 
ing been too precipitate in firing their ships, 
they met with a very heavy cannonade, and the 
attein{)t was frustrated. On this occasion the 
skill and intrepidity of the British seameu.were 
eminently dis[)layeJ. Having manned their 
boats, they grappled with tlie fire-ships already in 
flames, and, notwithstanding tiie danger of thfir 
exploding, towed them clear of the vessels under 
the vValls, and extinguished them. The failure 
of this project was a grievous disappointmeut to 
Don Barcelo the Spanish admiral, who lay ready 
with his squadron to intercept the British ve,s.sels 
that might attempt to e.sca))e ; while the batteries 
on their lines were ready to bombard tlie town, 
if the fire-ships had succeeded in causing any 
conflagration on shore. The failure of this at- 
tempt was soon followed by other disasters. As 
soon as they had, with great labor, coustruckMl 
new l^attcries, they were destroyed liy the bo- 
sieged ; and their luortilicatiou on these occa- 
sions was the gr^.iter, as the governor alb.ivvcd 
them to complete tlieir works before lie com- 
menced his (le.9truciive operations. Thus the 
labor of many days was often lost in a few lioius, 
and was again resumed with as little ])rospect of 
success as before. The garrison were now, how- 
ever, considerably annoyed by tlie Spani.sh gmi- 
boats, to which indeed t)u* shipping were cMjually 
exposed. These were vessels from thirty to 
forty tons burdeiiv constructed so that tlu'y lay low 
and comparatively secure in the water. They 
had fifteen oars on a side, carried forty or tiliy 
men, with a twenty-six poniulor on the prow; 
and, from the lacility of managing them, two 
were deemed, in calm weather, to be a iiiatcli tor 
a frigate of moderate size. All^ their etiorb’, 
liowever, could only red nee the garrison to great 
straits for want of provisions ; and to this 
dreadful inconvenience the British submitted 
with the most stoical n'sigiiation. From admiral 
Rodney’s departure in February, 1780, to (Octo- 
ber, almost the only provisions in the garrison 
were such as tended to produce the scurv}? 
which accordingly raged in such a manner as to 
threaten tiie most fatal consequences. 1 ho al- 
lowance of salt provisions had hi^ierto continue 
undiminished ; but now it was judged necessary 
to reduce the allowance of bread and meat, an 
to enforce the strictest economy with r^gam o 
food. Every thing of this kind that coin 
practi.sed, however, seemed insufficient to pio- 
serve the garrison from want. In the begmnn|7 
of 1781 provisions became exceedingly 
by the almost total expenditure of the pu > ' 
.stores, and the vigilance of the enemy s cruis . 
About the middle of February the bakers e 
work for want of flour ; many of the 
wanted bread, and the price of fresh 
again rose to a most enormous height ; w ^ 

scarcity of fuel was such, that it was to 

scarcely procurable in quantity , V 
dress their victuals. The garrison hm 
derived assistance occasionally from tiic t,' 
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on tlie neutral ground, though vast quantities of 
vegetables had been removed thence by the 
enemy. Towards the end of October 1780, 
however, the Spaniards expelled tlie British 
from these gardens ; and from this time the sup- 
ply of vegetables depended enl^ely upon culti- 
vation ; which, happily for the farnson, was at- 
tended with such success, that the produce came 
at last to be nearly equal to tbe demand. At last, 
on the 12th of April 1781, supplies were brought 
by the British fleet under admirals Darby, 
Digby, and Ross, though they could not be got 
in without great dithculty. This so irritated the 
court of Spam, that they determined to exert 
ilieir utmost force rather than fail in obtaining 
their favorite object. The batteries of the 
besiegers were now mounted with 200 guns of 
the heaviest metal, and ten mortar-pieces of the 
largest size. In three weeks this prodigious mass 
of artillery consumed 100,000 lbs. of gunpowder, 
and threw into the town 4000 or .5000 shot and 
shells every day. By such an immense bom- 
bardment the town w’as almost totally laid in 
mins. The inhabitants were at last all forced to 
leave the town, and take shelter under tents, 
with what accommodation could he ))rovided 
for them in such scenes of horror and confusion. 
Numbers took the opjjortunity of retiring with 
the fleet; while many that remained were re- 
duced from a state of oj)uloMce to the greatest 
distress. The conduct of the governor, however, 
was now admirable : ho allowed such as chose 
it a free passage to England, and supplied 'them 
with provisions for the voyage. During this 
hombardment, not only the greatest part of the 
effects belonging to the inhabitants were de- 
stroyed, hut the fortifications were in many 
places greatly injured ; and tlio remainder was 
destroyed by the soldiers, who were often very 
insubordinate. Rigorous measures were, there- 
loro, now, of necessity, adopted ; and it was in- 
timated, that any soldier convicted of being 
drunk or asleep upon his post, or found maraud- 
ing, should be immediately executed. 

By the beginning of June, 1781, the enemy 
had relaxed considerably in their tiring, seldom 
preceding GOO shot in a day; and they continued 
gradually to diminish this number so remarkably, 
that towards the end of August they seldom tired 
the day, or above four times in the night, 
ine batteries on laml, however, were succeeded 
the gun-boats; which renewed every day their 
'iftacks, keeping the garrison in continual alarm, 
and never failing to do more or less exegution. 
o restrain them, a battery of guns, capable of 
rowing their shot to a great distance, was erected ; 

» as it reached the enemy’s camp, it was do- 
Bnined to open it upon them as often as the 
^in-boats made their attacks. The besiegers 
still, however to improve their works, 
boM P’^^rpose employed the best engineers 

Nn * and Spain ; so that by the end of 

a 1781, they had brought them to such 

'vitb Perfection, as inspired both kingdoms 
Gove ^ sanguine expectations of success. 

f^Bott was undismayed at these formi- 
suffered them to proceed 
‘hem ^ that he might at once destroy 

n the night of the 27th of November a 

' ^u,. X 


chosen party of 2000 men was detached to at-, 
tack the enemies’ works and batteries; and their 
success was equal to their most sanguine expec- 
tation. They marched out in great order and 
silence about 2 o’clock A. M. under brigadier- 
general Ross ; and arrived with the utmost cele- 
rity at the enemy’s works, which they stormed 
and overthrew; spiking all their guns. The ar- 
tillery-men, artificers, and sailors, exerted them- 
selves so vigorously, that in an hour the whole of 
tlie enemy fled ; the magazines were blown up, 
the storehouses of arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary implements, and all the works that had 
been constructed, were set on fire, and totally 
consumed: the whole damage done on this 
occasion being estimated at upwards of 
£2,000,000 sterling. In the beginning of De- 
cember, a partial attempt was made by the 
Spaniards to repair tlieir wtDrks: hut it was evi- 
dent, tliat if the place could he reduced at all, it 
must be by some means hitherto unattempted. 
The Spanish monarch seemed determined how- 
ever on his object, and was willing to employ the 
wiiole strength of his empire. Among the vari- 
ous projects formed, that of the chavalicr D’Arcon, 
a French engineer, was adopted on a larger scale. 
Ili.s plan was to construct such floating batteries 
as might neither be liable to be sunk or set on 
fire. Their bottoms were made of the thickest 
timber, and their sides of wood and cork 
long soaked in water with a layer of wet sand 
betwixt them. Their thickness was such, that 
they were impenetrable to cannon shot ; and, 
to prevent the effects of red hot balls, a number 
of pipes were contrived to carry water through 
every part of the vessel, Connected with pumps 
sufficient to furnish a constant supply. The 
people at the batteries were sheltered from the 
bombs by a rope-netting made sloping, that they 
might roll off ; and spread with wet skins t» 
prevent fire. Ten of these batteries were con- 
structed out of the hulls of large vessels, of fifty 
or sixty guns, cut down for that purpose, and 
carrying from ten to twenty-eight guns each, 
with about half as many in reserve, in case of 
accident. Each gun was served by thirty-srx 
artillery-men ; and the whole were seconded by 
eighty large boats carrying guns and mortars of 
heavy metal; a great number of ships of force 
and frigates, with some hundreds of small craft, 
were to accompany them with troops, for the 
instant execution of what might be judged neces- 
sary. 

On this occasion upwards of 1000 pieces of 
artillery, and 80,000 barrels of gunpowder, were 
provided. A body of 12,000, of the best troops 
of France were now added to the Spanish army 
before the place ; the body of engineers was the 
best that both kingdoms could produce ; and 
numbers of volunteers of the best families in both 
Joined the attacking army. The command of it 
was committed to the duke of Crillon, who had 
distinguished himself by the conquest of Mi- 
norca;. and two princes of the blood royal, of 
F'rance, the count of Artois and the duke of 
Bourbon, came to be witnesses of the meditated 
enterprise. The former politely transmitted a 
packet of letters for various individuals in the 
garrison, which had been intercepted and carried 
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to Madrid ; and which he reqiiostiid dial lie 
might be the means of conveying to those for 
whom they were designed. Both he and the 
duke of Bourbon signified to general Eliott, the 
high re<gard they had for his person and charac- 
ter ; the duke of (Jrillon expressing the same 
sentiments. Such a prodigious armament raised 
the confidence of the besiegers so high, that they 
looked upon die coiKpiest of the place as an ab- 
solute certainty ; and the commander in chief was 
thought by far too modest, vvlien he said, that the 
garrison mi ;!it hold out a fortnight. ‘ It appear- 
ed,’ says captain Drinkwater, ‘ that diey meant, 
previous to tludr tinal efforts, to strike if possible 
a terror through tlieir ojipoiients, by displaying 
an armament more powerful than had probably 
ever boon brought before any fortress. Forty- 
seven sail of the line, including dirce inferior two- 
deckers ; ten battcrii^ ships, deemed perfect in 
design, and esteemed invincible, carrying 212 
guns; innumerable frigates, xebeques, bomb- 
ketches, cutters, gun and mortar boats, and snndlt'r 
craft for disembarking men, were assembled in 
the bay. On the land side were most stu])endoi:> 
and strong batteries and works, mounting 200 
pieces of heavy ordnance, and protected by an 
army of 40,000 men, commanded by a victorious 
and active general. In their certainty of success, 
however, the enemy seemed entirely to have over- 
looked the nature of that force which was oji- 
posed to them ; for though the garrison scarcely 
consisted of more than 7000 effective men, in- 
cluding the marine brigade, they forgot that they 
were now veterans in this service, had long been 
habituated to the effects of artillery, and were by 
degrees prepared for the arduous coufliet that 
awaited them. We were at the same time com- 
manded by officers of approved courage, pru- 
dence, and activity ; eminent for all the accom- 
lishments of their profession, and in whom we 
ad unbounded confidence. Our spirits too 
were not a little elevated by the success attend- 
ing the firing of red hot shot, wliich in this attack 
w'e hoped would enable us to bring our labors to 
a conclusion, and relieve us from the tedious 
cruelly of a vexatious blockade.’ This was sug- 
gested by lieutenant-governor Boyd, and on the 
Bth September, 1782, their advanced works were 
almost destroyed by it. 

As a ]irelude to the dreadful storm which was 
about to be poured forth on this garrison, the 
enemy on (he 9th September opened a battery of 
sixty-four of their largest cannon, accompanied 
with a terrible fire from other batteries, and a 
great niumber of mortars. On this and the follow- 
ing day an attack was also made upon the bat- 
teries erected on Europa Point, which at that 
time were entirely under the management of cap- 
tain Curtis of the Brilliant frigate. By these the 
fire of the Spaniards was so warmly returned, 
that they not only couM make no impression, but 
were forced to retire, after being so much da- 
maged that two of the principal ships were 
obliged to withdraw to the bay of Algesiras. On 
the 12th the enemy made preparations for 
their grand and decisive attack. Accordingly, 
on the me rning of the 13th, the ten floating bat- 
teries came forward, under Don Buenventura de 
Moreno, a Spanish officer of great gallantry, who 


had signalised himself at Minorca. Before ten 
o’clock they had all reached their proper stations, 
anchoring in a line about 1000 yards from the 
shore. They then began a heavy cannonade, and 
were seconded by all the cannon and mortars in 
the enemy’s lines and approaches ; at the same 
time that the garrison opened all its batteries 
both with hot and cohl sliot from the guns, and 
shells from the howitzers and mortars. This ter- 
rible fire continued on both sides without inter- 
mission until noon ; when tliat of the Spaniards 
Ixgari to slacken, and the fire of the garrison to 
obtain a superiority. About two o’clock the 
principal battering ship, commanded by J)on 
Moreno, was observed to emit smoke as if on fin', 
and some men were seen busy upon the roof^ 
si'archiiig from whence it proceeded. Tlie fire 
from tlic garrison was now kept up without the 
least intermission or diminution, while tliat from 
the floating batteries was perceived sensibly to 
decrease; so tliat about 7 P.M. they fired hut 
few guns, and these only at intervals. At mid- 
niglit the admiral’s ship was on fire, and soon 
completely in flames. I’iglit more of these bat- 
teries took fire successively ; and on the signals 
of distress made by them, the multiUide of feluc- 
cas, launches, and boats, with whicli they wen' 
surrounded, all came to their assistanci', and 
began to take the men out of the burning vesseh. 
Captain Curtis, who lay ready with the gun boats 
to take advantage ofany favourable circumstance, 
came upon them at tw'o A. M., and, forming a line 
on the enemy’s flank, advanced ujiou them witli 
such expedition as to throw them into entire con- 
fusion; they now therefore fled precipitately 
with all their boats, totally abandoning the heat- 
ing batteries and all who were in them to perish 
ill the flames, This wauild undoubtedly have 
been their fate, had not captain Curtis extricated 
them at the imminent risk of liis own life and 
that of his men. So zealous was be in tliis vvoik 
of benevolence that while his boat was along-side 
of one of the largest batteries, it blew up, and 
some b(.*avy pieces of timber pierced the boUoin 
of his boat, killing one man and wounding several 
others, lie himself escaped with difficulty oat 
of this boat, which was sunk, as well as anothei 
by the accident. The floating batteries were all 
consumed ; about 400 people being saved from 
them ; many of whom were picked up floating on 
rafts and pieces of timber. Indeed tlie blowing 
up of the batteries as the flames reached their 
powder-rooms, and the discharge of the guns m 
succession as the metal became heated by tin? 
fire, rendered the attempt to rescue them very 
dangerous. This terrible catastrophe took {dace 
in sight of the combined fleets of France am 
Spain. It had been proposed that they shouj^ 
co-operate upon this important occasion, by ^ 
tacking the garrison at Europa Point, and 
jilaces as appeared most exposed to an atteni]^ 
by sea : but they remained inactive, assigning 
as a reason for this, the want of wind. , 

A British fleet in the mean time had 
at Portsmouth, consisting of thirty-five sail ^ 
line, in excellent condition, fiUod 'Vi 
best officers and sailors in Europe- ^ • j i)y 
mand was given to lord llowe, vhard 

admirals Barrington, Milbank, Hood, Sir Ki 
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JIugbes, and commodore Ilotham. But the pro- 
gress of this force to Gibraltar was delayed by 
contrary winds, and it was not until he had gain- 
ed the southern coast of Portugal, that lord 1 lowi? 
received information of the defeat of the enemy’s 
attempt on tlio l.hh September. On the l lth 
October he entered the Straits, and several of the 
sioreships destined for Gibraltar came safe to 
anclior under the cannon of the fort, without any 
molestation from the enemy. The eomhined 
fleet in the mean time had lieeti much daniaucd 
hv a storm; two sliips of the line were driven 
ashore near Algesiras; two more west* driven out 
of the bay into (lie Mediterranean; others lost 
iheir masts, and most of them suHered consider- 
ably. <hie in particidar, a ship of seventy guns, 
was carried by the storm across the bay, and 
ran aground under the works of Gibraltar, vNlicre 
she \\:is taken by the garrison, with her wliole 
complement of men. The combined fleet, how- 
ever, put to sea on the Itltli, with a view to 
])revent the remaining store-shiy)s that had over- 
shot the hay to the east from making good their 
( iitrance ; and at the same time to rejoin the two 
ships tliat had been separated from the main 
i) 0 (ly. Having the advantage of t!ie wind, they 
bore down upon the British fleet, which drew up 
ill order of battle to receive them ; but, notwith- 
;t;nidiiig their superiority, they declined coming 
to an eugagcnient. On tlic wind bi^coming more 
favorable next day, loid Howe took the oppor- 
tunity to bring in the storeships that were in com- 
pany; and tlie day following the remainder w'ere 
conveyed to (Gibraltar, and the troops for the rein- 
forcement of the garrison were landed with a 
lar';e supjily of powder, and provisions. This 
last relief proved entirely decisive ; for though 
the lilookade continued till news arrived of tlie 
preliminaries ofpjcacc being signed, in t!ic begin- 
niiigof February, 1783, no other attack was made. 

Gibraltar is now a decidedly favorite posses- 
sion of ovir government. In war it is a valuable 
place of rendezvous, and in peace a convenient 
inereantile deyidt. Yet it has licen of late (pies- 
tiuuedj whether all the advantages of this jios- 
scssion are not too dearly purchased, when we 
cakulate the maintenance of a garri.son not 
^tl'cnvisc necessary, and the large disbursements 
inade since the peace of 1783 ? It is said to cost 
annually little short of £400,000. 

f/nuiALi'AR, Straits oi', are a narrow .sea, 
diicb forms the communication between the AU 
•u’tic Ocean and the Mediterranean, thereby di- 
|aling Icurope from Africa; and runs from west 
‘‘ast about tliirtemi leagues. In this strait there 
ai'c tbree remarkable yiromontories, or capes, on 
^panish side, and as many oyiposite to them 
the Carbary side. The first of tliese, on the 
vvi Cape Trafalgar, opposite to 

bf 'V Sp^rtfd; and, in the neighbour- 

^^this, stood the fortress of T 


111 the 


ingier, once 
possession of the British. The next to the 


Tarisan, and over against it lies 


(;a ^ ^hout five leagues broad. Jya.stlv, 
fortr - fitcingthe mountain of Ahyla, near tlie 
ern Ceuta, which make the east- 

hn I’fiiound), bishop of l.ondon, 

Knipe in Westmoreland, in 16u9. 


near the town of Alcassar, where the 


He early disyilayod his knowledge in sereral 
writings and translations, which recommended 
him to the patronage of archbishop Tennisoii, 
who appointed him his domestic chayilam ; and 
soon after rector of J.ambeth, and archdeacon of 
Surry. Becoming thus a member of the couvo- 
c;al;OM, he (icfeiided his jiatron’s riglits, us presi- 
dent, ill eleven pampihlets; he then completed his 
scheme of the legal duties and rights of tlie Kng- 
Usli clergy, under the title of Codex .Turis Ec- 
ch'siaslici Anglicani, in folio. Archbishop Ten- 
nisoii (lying in I71.>, and Dr. Wake, bisliop of 
luMcolii, htdiig made archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. (iihsoM succeeded him in the see of Eincoln, 
aiul in 1720 was yiromoted to the bishopric of 
l.ondon. He spent the latter part of his life in 
piihlishing letters, charges, occasional sermons, 
and tracts against the prevailing immoralities of 
the age. His pastoral letters arc justly esteemed 
masterly productions against inlidelity and eri- 
tluHiasm. His other publications are, 1. An 
edition of Drummond’s I’olemo-Middinia, and 
James V.’s Cantilena Rustica, with notes; 2. The 
Chronicon Saxonicnin, wiih a Latin translation, 
and notes; 3. Reliquivc Spclnumniariai', tlie post- 
Inimous w'orks of Sir Henry Spelman, relating to 
the laws and antiipiitics of England ; 4. An edi- 
tion of (Quintilian de Arte Oratoria, with notes; 
5. An English translation of Camden’s Britannia, 
with additions, 2 vols. folio ; and, 0, A number 
of small pieces, that have beini collected and 
printed in 3 vols. folio. He died, aged seveiity- 
iiiiKs in Sejitemhcr 1748. 

CiiusoN (Richard), an English painter, com- 
monly calh;d the Dwarf, was originally ])age to a 
lady at Mortlukc ; wdio, observing his genius for 
painting, geiu-rouslv had him instructed in that 
art. He devotiul himself to Sir Peter Lely’s style, 
and eo})icd his ])ictures to admiration. His 
paintings in water colors were also esteemed 
He was in great favor with Charles L, w ho made 
him his j^age of the back-stairs; and be had the 
Innior to instruct in drawing queen Mary IL, 
and ipK'cn Anne, when princesst's. He married 
Anne Shepherd, wdio was also a dwarf; on which 
occasion king Charles I. honored their marriage 
with his presenee, and gave away the bride. 
Waller wrote a poem on this occasion, entitled 
^The Marriage of the Dwarfs.’ Fenton, in his 
notes on this poem, observes, that he had seen 
this couple painted by Sir Peter Lely; and that 
they were of an equal stature, each being three 
feet ten inches liigh. Ilow’cver, they had nine 
children, five of whom arrived at maturity, well- 
proportionccl, and 6i' ihc usual standard of man 
kind. Mr. Gibson died in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age; and his wife, having survived him al- 
most twenty years, died in 1709, aged eighty 
nine. 

(UBVr.K, a sea-port town of Tripoli, on the 
river Jebih'C, the ancient Byblos : it is in ruins, 
and thinly inhabited. It was repeatedly besieged 
by the Crusaders. Twelve miles S. S.W. of 
Tripoli. 

GID'DILY,«i/i;. "I Sax 51D13; Goth. 

Gid’pinf.ss, w. s. I c£(gr/, to agitate. Ilav- 

GiiLdy , [ ing a rotatory or cir- 

Gir/DY-RRAiNi:n, f ciilar motion or sen 

Gii)T)Y-iiF.Ai)r,n, sation. Inconstant, 

Giu'dy-packd. J thoughtless ; irregu 
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%|ar^ whether it relate to mind or body ; intoxi- 
cated. This word is supposed also, to come 
from gad, to wander; to be in motion. 

The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her. 
Tell her, I hold as yidrlily as fortune. Shakspeare. 

More than light airs, and recollected terms, 

Ot these most brisk and giddyp<u\'d times. Id. 

As wo have paced along 
Upon the giddg footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’ster stumbl-cd. Id. 

Our ftancies are more gtddg and unlirin. 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 

Than women’s are. Id. Tu\'(fth ISight. 

There be that delight in giddt/us<, and count it a 
bondage to fix a belief. Jlicon. 

Megrims and giddiness are rather when we rise after 
long sitting, tlian while we sit. Id. 

It may be gnats and (lies have their imagination 
more mutable and giddgt as small birds likewise have. 

Jd. 

To roam 

Giddily, ami be every where hut at home. 

Such freedom doth a banishment becom •. 

Donne. 

And sooner may a gulling weather spy, 

By drawing forth heaven's sclo'm^ deserv 
Wh at l^ashioned hats or rutl's, nr suits, next year. 
Our giddy-headed autick youth will wear. Id. 

A sodaine north-wind fetcht. 

With an exireame sea, quite aljout againe. 

Our whole endeavours ; and our course constrain 
To giddie round. Chapman. 

That men are so misaffected, inelanc’noly, giddy- 
headed, hoar the testimony of Solomon. 

Barton on Melancholy. 

Turn him out again, you unnecc'ssary, useless, 
giddybruined ass ! Ot/riy's Uc/nee Preserved. 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Dryden*s /Eneid. 

Thera revelling thus the Tentyrites invade, 

By giddy heads and staggering logs betrayed. 

Tate. 

The indignation of heaven rolling and turning us, 
^till at length such a seized upon government, 

that it fell into the very dregs of sectaries. South. 

Too many giddy foolish hours are gone. 

And in fantastic lueasunvs danced away. Rowe. 

The frequent errors of the pathless wood. 

The giddy precipice, and the dangerous flood. 

Prior. 

As Ixion fixed, the wretch shall foci 

The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 

Intestine war no more our passions wage 
And giddy factions tear away their rage. Id. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the reverse 
of Pope ; who hath always loved a domestic life. 

Swift to Oay. 

GIDKON, Ileb. UJTla i. e. a destroyer, the .son 
of Joash, a Manassite, who had a very extraordi- 
nary call to deliver the Israelites from the op- 
pression of the Midianites. Having effected their 
deliverance by supernatural aid, he was chosen 
judge of Israel, A. M. 27.'j9, and died in 2798. 
See Judges vi. vii. and viii. 

GIENS, a town and arrondissement of the de- 
partment of the Loire, in a neighbourhood very 
fertile in corn, wine, and saffron. Th»» arrondisse- 
ment contains forty-nine communes, and 38,550 
inhabitants. In the town are brass-works and 
tanneries. Population of the town 5022. It is 
twenty-one miles south of Montargis, and thirty- 
three south-east of Orleans. 


GIER-EAGLE, n. s. Sometimes it is writtei] 
Jer-eagle. An eagle of a particular kind. Bo- 
chan thinks the vulture is meant below. 

These fowls shall not be eaten, the swan, and the 
pelican, and the gier-eagle, Leviticus xi. 18. 

GIESSEN, a walled town of Hesse-Dannstadt, 
the seat of the civil and ecclesiastical courts of 
Upper llosse, between the Lahn and tlio VViesek. 
It has some woollen and cotton manufactures; 
but its trade is inconsiderable, and the arsenal of 
little military importance. A university was 
founded here in 1G07. Population 7700. Six 
miles east of Wetzlar, and tl)irty-six north-east of 
Mont/. 

(H I'ANIUS (Obertus, or Hubert), I.L.I)., a 
learned critic and civilian, born at Bueren in 
Guelderland, in 1.534. He studied at I.ouvaiii 
and Pari.s, and erected the German library at Or- 
leans; where ho took his degree in 1.5(37. He 
taught civil law and philosopiiy at Strasbnrg, 
Altdorf, and Ingoldstadt ; and wrote several tracts, 
besides comments on ancient authors. Though 
bred a protestant, he turned R(nnan (Jatliolic, 
and was made counsellor to the emperor Ilo,- 
dolph. He wa.s vany avaricious, and is acc used 
of suppressing the MSS. of Frnterius, a youth of 
extraordinary genius, who died at Paris, aged 
twenty-five, and left them to his care, (jifunius 
died at Prague in 1(304. 

GlFFOIil) (Andn?w), D.D.f an eminent 
Englisli dissenting divine and antiquarian, horn 
August 17th, 1700. He was the son of Fananuel 
Gitibrd, minister of a Baptist church at Bristol, 
and was educated at Tewkshury, under the Rev. 
Mr. Jones, and tlie celebrated* Dr. Ward. He 
joined his father’s clmrch, aod was baptized in 
1723 ; he preached to the church at Nottingliam 
in 1725 ; and was ordained and settled at London, 
February 5th, 1730. In 1731 Sir Bichard Klly.s 
appointed him his chaplain. In 1754 the Maris- 
clial College of Aberdeen presented him with a 
diploma. He was also admitted a member of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and, in 1757, was ap- 
pointed a.ssistant librarian to the British Museum. 
He died 19th June, 1784, leaving his museum 
and libraiy to the Baptist academy at Bristol. 

Gii roRD (John), a modern political writer, 
whose real name is said to have been John 
Richard Green. He was born in 1758, and edu- 
cated by his grandfather, who enabled him to 
enter as a gentleman commoner at St. Johns 
College, (Jxford. He adopted the legal profes- 
sion; but dissipated his fortune, and, having m- 
volved himself in difficulties, travelled on the 
continent under the above assumed name. 
turning to Fmgland, in 1788, he became a politica 
writer and alarmist; a contributor to the Britisi 
C3ritic and Antijacobin Review, &c. He 
also the author of The Reign of Louis 
complete History of the French Revolution, 1 » j 
4to ; The History of France, from the ear les 
Times to the End of the Revolution, 1795, ^ ’ 

4to ; A Residence in France in the Years 1 j 
1793, 1794, and 1795, &c., 1797, 2 vols. 8vo ; a 
A History of the Political Life of the H 
Honorable William Pitt, 3 vols. 4to. ^ 

ford received finally a pension from the 
ment, and was made one of the police magis 
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of the metropolis. He died at Bromley, Kent, 
March 6lh, 1818. 

Gifford, a small river in East Lothian, re- 
niarkahle for an extraordinary flood on the 4lh 
October, 1755, whicl# carried down many trees 
and most of the bridges in the parish of Yester, 
though no quantiiy of rain had previously fallen. 

GIFEOBD (William), a celebrated critic 
and satirist, the founder, and for a considerable 
period the editor, of the Quarterly Review. He 
was born at Ashburton, in Devonshire, in April, 
1756. His father, a plumber and glazier, hav- 
ing dissipated his property by extravagance and 
intemperance, died when the son was about 
twelve years old ; and William fell under the 
guardianship of a person who sent him to sea 
with the master of a coasting vessel, but in a 
few months removed him from that situation, 
and apprenticed him to a shoemaker at Ashbur- 
ton. Disgusted with this occupation, and pos- 
sessing a strong taste for study, lie was fortunate 
enough to attract the notice of Mr. Cookesley, a 
surgeon of the town in which he resided, who 
raised a subscription to purchase liis freedom 
for the hitter part of the term of his indentures, 
And to pay for his education. After having 
passed two years at school, he vvas, through the 
exertions of the same friend, supplied with the 
means of continuing his studies at Oxford, where 
he also obtained the office of Bible reader, at 
h'xcter college. While at tlie university, he un- 
dertook a poetical translation of the Satires of 
Juvenal, but the death of his patron, IMr. Cookes-, 
ley, interrupted the progress of the work ; and 
at length, through a fortunate accident, he was 
introiluced to earl Grosvenor (Marquis of West- 
minster), and quilted Oxford to reside in the 
family of that nobleman. In 1791, he published 
The Baviad, a poetical satire ; and, in 1794, 
appeared The Mieviad, a severe animad- 
version on the df?graded state of the drama. In 
1797, he became editor of the Anti-Jacobin 
newspaper — an oflicc wfiich involved liim in a 
quarrel with •doctor Wolcot, against whom he 
published a pamphlet in verse, entitled An 
Epistle to Peter Pindar. His translation of the 
Saliies of Juvenal was published in 1802, and is 
executed in a maimer highly creditable to his 
abilities. His next publication was au edition 
uf the plays of Massinger, with notes, and the 
hfe of that dramatist; and he afierwaids edited, 
a similar manner, the works of Ben Jonson, 
f'urd, and Shirley. In 1809, he commenced the 
publication of the Quarterly Review, of which he 
continued to be conductor till 1824, when the 
hihrmities of age obliged him to resign. His 
Q^aih took place, December 31, 1 826, and he was 
mterred on the 8th of January following, in 
'' estminsler Abbey. Besides the works already 
^^Oeed, he was the author of a translation of the 
^ atires of Persies. He enjoyed an annuity from 
ord Grosvenor, and held the office of paymaster 
of gentlemen pensioners, with a salary 
<^1300 a year ; and was, for a time, comptroller 
^ the lottery, with a salary of £600 a year. 

JJT, donum, in law, is a conveyance which 
Passes either in lands or goods; and is of a largei 
1 ^*'^** irrant, being applied to things 
'^cable and immoveable; yet, as to things im- 


moveable, when taken strictly, it is applicable 
only to lands and tenements given in tail Dbut 
gift and grant are too often confounded. 

Gift, or grant, as a method of transferring per- 
sonal property, answers in some measure to the 
conveyances of real estates. Gifts and grants are 
however thus to be distinguished from each other : 
gifts are always gratuitous; grants, on the con- 
trary, are upon some consideration or equivalent: 
and, in respect to their subject matter, they may 
be divided into gifts or grants of chattels real, 
and gifts or grants of chattels personal. Under 
the former may be included all leases for years 
of land, assignments, and surrenders of these 
leases ; and all the other methods of conveying 
an estate less than freehold ; though these very 
seldom carry the outward appearance of a gift, 
however freely bestowed ; being usually expressed 
to be made in consideration of blood, or natural 
affection, or of five or ten shillings nominally paid 
to the grantor ; and, in case of leases, always re- 
serving a rent, though it be but a pepper-corn : — 
any of which considerations Will, in the eye of the 
law, convert the gift, if executed, into a grant; if 
not executed, into a contract. 

In grants or gifts of chattels personal, one man 
renounces, and another man immediately acquires, 
all title and interest therein : which may be done 
either in writing or by wo‘rd of mouth, attested by 
sutticient evidence, of which the delivery of pos- 
session is the strongest and the most essential. 
But this conveyance, when merely voluntary, is 
, somewhat suspicious; and is usually construed to 
be fraudulent, if creditors or others become Of- 
ferers thereby. By stat. 3 Hen. VII., cap. 4, all 
deeds of gift of goods, made in trust to the use 
of the donor, shall be void ; because, otUerwisc, 
persons might be tcmptt;d to commit treason or 
felony, without danger of torfeiture; and the cre- 
ditors of the donor might also be defrauded of 
their right. And by 13 Eliz. cap. 5, every grant 
or gift of chattels, as well as lands, with an intent 
to defraud creditors or others, shall be void, as 
against such persons to whom such fniud would 
be preimlicial : but, as against the grantor himself, 
shall stand good and effectual ; and all persons 
partakers in, or privy to, such fraudulent grants, 
shall forfeit the whole value of the goods, one 
moiety to the king, and anotlier moiety to the 
party grieved ; and also, upon conviction, shall 
suffer iiiiprisoiuueiit tor hall a year, bee Traud. 

The conveyance of lands by gift, ‘ donatio, is 
properly applied to the creation of an estate-tail, 
as feoffment is to an estate in fee, and lease to 
that of an estate for life or years. It differs m 
nothing from a feoffment, but in the nature ol 
tlio estate passing by it ; for the operative words 
of conveyance in this case are do or dedi (West. 
Symbol. 256) ; and gifts in tail are equally im- 
perfect without livery of seisin, as feoffments m 
fee simple. (Lilt. sect. 59.) This is the only 
distinction which Littleton seems to make, when 
he says (sect. 57), ‘ it is to be understood, that 
there is feoffor and feoffee, donor and donee, les- 
sor and lessee viz., feoffor is applied to a feoff- 
ment in fee-simple, donor to a gift in tail, and 
lessor 40 a lease for life, or for years, or at will. 

GIG, n. 5 . Er. giguc ; Goth, ga, gcga, to go ; 
Isl. gigia. A vehicle with two wheels ; a soima 
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produced by wind ; any thing that is whirled 
rotilhd in play ; a fiddle (now out of use). 

This house was al so full of giggcsy 
And al so full, eke, of chirkiuges, 

And of many otlier wirkingos. 

Chaucer. House o f P-mic. 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, should be 
procured them. r,uc/ic. 

Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one horse chair. 
And humblest gig, through sundry suburbs wliirl 
To Hampstead, Harrow, Brentford, make rej.air. 

ligron. 

GIGA'NTir, adj. Lat. gi^antes. Sec 
Giant. Suitable to a uiant ; big ; bulky ; enor- 
mous ; likewise wicked ; atrocious. 

I dread him not, nor all bis giant brood, 

Though fame divulged him father of five sons. 

All of gigantivk size, Coliah chief. 

Milton's A gonittes. 

Others from the wall defend 
With dart and ja\clin, stones, and sulphurous fire ; 

On each hand slaughter and gigantick deeds. 

Milton . 

The son of Hercules he justly seems. 

By his broad shoulders and gigantick limbs. 

Drjdcn. 

The Cyclopean race in arms arose, 

A lawless nation of gigantic foes. 

Pope’s Odgsseg. 

They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which could call down thunder and the flame 
Of heaven, again assailed, if heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than 
smile. Byron. 

GPGGI.K, y. n. ) Sax. jeaj;! ; Dutch gkh- 
Gi'gcleu, n. s. ] gclen. To laugh idly ; to 
titter. 

A sad wise valour is the brave complexion. 

That lead.s the van, and swallows up the cities : 

The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infeefcion. 

Or the fired beacon, frighteth from his ditties, 

Herbert, 

We shew our present joking, giggling race ; 

True joy consists in gravity and grace. 

Udtrick’s Ep. 

GIGIIAjCiga, orGi(;o, one of the Hebrides; 
lying on the west coast of Kintyre, in Artrylcshirc, 
eleven miles hk ,S. E. of Ihiy; it is seven miles 
long from uortii-east to .south-west, and two and 
a half broad. The greater part of it is arable. 
The west coast is high and rocky. On tlie east 
there are several dangerous sunk rocks. Shell- 
fish, }>articularly lobsters, crabs, cockles, and 
razor or spout-tish, abound on the shores, large 
cod, weighing from six to si\ti*eu lbs, each, with 
skate, ling, large hnddocks, &:c,, also ahoniid. 
There is a regfilur ferry between Gigha and Kin- 
tyre. On the island are several caves and cairns; 
and it abounds with excellent spring water, 
though it has muther lakes nor rivers. Nothing 
can exceed the view Irom Glglia in variety and 
grandeur. The soil is mostly a rich loam, with a 
mixture, in some places, of sand, movs, or clay; 
vegetation is quick, uikI tlie air salubrious, ( ireat 
improvements have been lately made in its agri- 
culture, and particularly in the drainage; large 
portions of land, formerly lying waste, having 
been inclosed, and now producing excellent 
crops. Population about 1000. Long. W.. 
lat. 55® 41' N. 


GEGLET, n.a. Six. ;^ea 3 l; X)\ii.geyl; Scot. 
gilkij is still retained. A wanton ; a lascivious 
girl. Now out of use. 

Young Talbot v^8 not born 
Tu be the pillage m a giglet wench. 

Shakspeare. 

Away with those giylett too, and with the other 
confederate companion. Id. Measure for Measure. 

GIGLK), IsoLA Di, a wine island on the 
coast of Tuscany, at fourteen or fifteen miles dis- 
tance from the isthmus of Monte Argentaro, arul 
seventeen west of Porto Ercale. It consists of 
hilly ground, covered witli wood and vines, and 
containing caves of beautiful marble. • It is in- 
habited by about 1200 jiersons, employed in 
agriculture and fishing, particularly for pilchards. 
Long. 10" 55' E., lat 42" 24' N. 

Gl'GOT, n. s. Er. The hip joint. It seems 
to mean in (diapman a joint for the spit. 

The inwards slit. 

They broiled on coalcs, and calc : the rest, in gigots 
cut, they spit. Chapman. 

GI.ION, a sea-port, situated on a jieninsula, 
in th(! province of Asturia, Spain. Tlie harboin 
is well sheltered, has a sound bottom, and is ca- 
pable of admitting ships of any liurden. The 
town contains a school for navigation, ininora- 
logy, and mathematics ; and the environs pro- 
duce maize, rye, chestnuts, apy>les, and cyder. 
Millstones also arc exported in quantities. 
Inhabitants 3200. Eighteen miles north of 
Ovittdo. 

GlLBEllD, or Giluert (William), a cele- 
brated physician, born at Cohbester, in 1540. 
Having spent some time in both universitii's, he 
went abroad ; and at his*teturn settled in Lon- 
don, where he ])raetised with considerable re- 
putation. He became a member of the college 
of ])hysicians, and physician in ordinary to 
queen Elizabeth, who gave him a pension. He 
was also physician to king James 1. He died in 
1603, aged sixty-tbrei', in (’oleln^ster, where a 
handsome monument was (‘rected to his memory. 
Hi.s books, glolu's, instruments, and fossils, he 
bequeathed to the college of physicians, and his 
picture to tijo school gallery at Oxford. He 
wrote, De Magnete, Magneticis(|ue (,’Orporibus, 
et do Magno Magneli' Tellure, PhysiologiaNova; 
London, 1600, fol. 2. De Mundo Nostro Sublu- 
nari, idiilosoj)hia Nova; Amstinxiam, 1(»5L 
H(? also invented two mathematical instruments 
for finding the latitude at sea without the help 
of sun, moon, or stars. A description of those 
instrumimts was afterwards publislKHl by Thomtis 
lilundeville in bis Theori(]in*s of the planets. 

(Sir Humphrey), a skilful navigator, 
born about 1539, in Devonshire, of an 
and honorable family. He was educated a 
El on and Oxford fur ibe legal profession, 

Iming introduced al court by Ins aunt, i 
Calbarine Asliley, then in the queen's scrvi<<» 
be was iliverted iVom the study of the lavv, aiK 

coininc need soldi’er. Having distinguished luR* 

s(df in several military expeditions, 
that of Newhaven, in 1563, he was sent . 
Ireland to a.ssist in suppressing a rebel he » 
where, for hi.s signal services, he ' 

eommanJer-in-chief and governor of * 
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and knighted by the lord deputy, Sir Henry 
Sidney, in 1570. lie returned soon after to 
England, where he married a rich heiress. In 
1572 he sailed with a squadron of nine ships to 
reinforce colonel Morgan, who ^meditated the re- 
covery of Flushing. In 1576 he published his 
book on the North-West Passage to the East 
Indies. In 1578 he obtained an ample patent, 
empowering him to possess in North America 
any lands then unsettled. He sailed to New- 
foundland, but soon after returned to England 
without success ; nevertheless, in 1583, he em- 
barked a second time with five ships, the largest 
of which })ut back on account of a contagious 
distemper on lioard. He landed on Newfound- 
land on the 3rd of August, and on the fifth took 
possession of the harbour of St. John^s. By vir- 
tue of his patent, he granted leases to several 
people; and, though none of them remained 
there at that time, they settled afterwards in 
consequence of tliesc leases. On the 20th of 
August he put to sea again, on board a small 
sloop ; which on the 29th foundered in a hard 
gale of wind. Thus perished Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert; a brave olheer, a good mathematician, 
a skilful navigator, and of a very enterprising 
genius. He also was remarkable for his elo- 
quence, being much admired for his patriotic 
speeches in the English and Irish ])arliaments 
fiis work, entitled A Discourse to Prove a Pas- 
sage by llic North-West to Cathaia and the Flast 
Indie.s, is a masterly performance, and is pre- 
served in Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, vol. 
iii. p. 11. The style is superior to most, if not 
to all the writers of that age ; and shows the 
author to have been a man of considerable 
reading. 

(ULBERTINES, an order of religious, thus 
culled from St. Gilbert, of Sempringham, in Idn- 
culnshiio, who founded it about 1148. The monks 
observed the rule of St. Augustine, and were 
accounted canons; and the nui^s that of St. Be- 
nedict. The founder erected a double monastery, 
or rather two contiguous to each other, the one 
for men, the other for women, but separated by 
a very high wall. He founded thirteen monas- 
teries of this order, viz. four for men alone, and 
nine for men and women together, which had in 
them 700 brethren, and 1500 sisters. At the 
dissolution there were about twenty-five houses 
of this order in England and Wales. 

GIT.BOA, in ancient geography, mountains of 
Samaria, stretching from west to east on the 
confines of the lialf tribe of Manasseh, and of 
the tribe of Issachar; and to the south of the 
valley of .(ezreel, beginning westward at the city 
of J ezreel, at the foot of these mountains, reach- 
ing almost quite to the Jordan, six miles from 
cythopolis. They are famous for the death of 
^ 'ml and Jonathan, and the defeat of -the Is- 
raelites by the Philistines. 

GlLCHlMST (Octavius), F.S.A., a distin- 
guished modern critic, was the son of an officer 
® the third regiment of dragoon guards. 

6 was born in 1779, at Twickenham, and 
® ncated at Magdalen College, Oxford. His 
principal wprks are, An Examination of the As- 
®r ions of Bim Jonson’s enuiity to Shakspeare, 

O' 1808 ; an edition of the Poems of Bishop 


Corbet, with Notes, and a Life of the Author, 
8vo. 1808; and a Letter to W. Gifford, £sq., 
on a late edition of Ford’s Plays. He is said 
alscf to have collected materials for a work in- 
tended to illustrate the Rise and Progress of the 
English stage, comprehending specimens of the 
minor dramatic writers anterior to the Revolu- 
tion, &c. The appearance, however, of a similar 
publication in periodical numbers, entitled Old 
Plays, deterred him from publication. He died 
at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, in June, 1823, aged 
forty-four. 

GILD, V. a. Sax. ; 5 iban ; Goth. gU- 

Gil'deh, n. s. t da; from Gold, which sec. 
Gil’ding, 71. s. 1 To overlay with gold ; to 
Gilt, n. s. depart. J brighten, or illuminate ; 
to recommend by adventitious ornaments : the 
person who lays on ]the gold ; a coin from on« 
shilling and sixpence to two shillings. 

— Yclothed was this mightie god of love 
In silko, embroided full of grenc greves ; 

In whiche there was a fret of red rose leves. 

The freshest sins tlie worlde was first begon : 

His qilt here was ycrouned with a s/m. 

Chamber, Prulojpw to Legende of Onud WomeTi, 
The room was large and wide. 

As it some gilt or solemn temple were : 

Many great golden pillars did uprear 

The massy roof. . Spenser. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding^ 
which, if it might be corrected with a little mixture 
of gold, there is profit. Bacon. 

Gilders used to have a piece of gold in their mouth, 
to draw the spirits of the quicksilver. Id, 

Our goyness and onr gilt are all besmirched, / 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 

Shakspeare, 

When thou wast in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they 
mockt thee for too much curiosity : in thy rags thou 
knowest none, but art despised for the contrary. 

Id, Timon of Athens. 

I am bound 

To Persia, and want gilders for my voyage. 

Shakspeare. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
ril gild it with tlio happiest terms I have. Id, 
Thou did^st drink 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle • 
Which beasts would cough at. 

Id. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet, Shakspeoft , 
When Britain, looking with a just disdain 
Upon this gilded majesty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire must decline. 

Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. 

Waller. 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream. Milton, 
Yet, oh ! the* imperfect piece moves more delight j 
Tis gilded o’er with youth, to catch the sight. 

Dry den. 

I’he lightsome passion of joy was not that trivial, 
vanishing, superficial thing, that only gilds the appre- 
hension, and plays upon the surface of the soul. 

South. 

Purchasing riches with our time and care. 

We lose our freedom in a gilded snare. 

Roscommon. 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive ; 

And love of ombre after death survive. Fope> 
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No more the rising sun shall gild the morn. 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn. 

Id. Messiah. 

Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry*r engage. 
And I not strip the gilding off a knave. 

Unplaced, unpensioned, no man’s heir or slave! 

Pope. 

Where the gilt chariot never marked its way. 

Id. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 

Broome. 

This waving field is gilded o’er with corn. 

That spreading tree with blushing fruit adorn. 

Gag. 

But death is imaged in shadowy beams, 

A picture is the past ; even ere its frame 

Be gUt who sate hath ceased to be the same. 

Bgron. 

Gild, or Guild. See Guild. 

Gilding, as an adaptation of "old, in the fine 
and mechanical arts, was not unknown in the 
ancient world. Pliny states, that the first attempts 
at the practice of the art seen at Rome was under 
the censorship of Lucius Mummius, after the 
destruction of Carthage, when they began to gild 
the ceilings of the temples and palaces ; the 
capitol being the first place on which this en- 
richment was bestowed. But he adds, that 
luxury adv'anced on them so hastily, that in a 
little time you might see ail, even private and 
poor persons, gild the very walls, vaults, &c., of 
their houses. They seem to have had the method 
now practised of beating gold, and reducing it 
into leaves ; though they did not carry it to the 
same extent. Pliny says, that they only made 
750 leaves of four fingers square out of a whole 
ounce. But he adds, that they could make more ; 
that the thicker leaves were called bracteae Praj- 
nestinae, from a statue of Fortune at Prienestp, 
gilt with such leaves ; and the thinner sort brac- 
teac questoriiE. The ancients seem to have had 
no method of gilding bodies that would not en- 
dure the fire, but with whites of eggs or size, 
neither of which will endure the water ; so that 
they could only gild such places as were shel- 
tered from the moisture of the weather. The 
Greeks called the composition with which they 
Applied tlieir gdding on wood leucophaeum, or 
lencophorurn ; which is described as a sort of 
glutinous compound earth, serving in all proba- 
bility to make the gold adhere, and bear polish- 
ing. But the particidars of this earth, its color, 
ingredients, qualities, &c., antiquaries and natu- 
ralists are not agreed upon, llomer mentions 
the manner in which the horns of Uie ram 
brought by Nestor as an offering to Minerva, 
were gilt. — OJgs. 1. iii. 492. 

The different states in which gold is used for 
the purposes of modern gilding are the follow- 
ing:— (1.) In the shape of leaf gold of different 
degrees of thickness, and formed either of the 
pure metal, or of an alloy of this with silver; (2.) 
As an amalgam of gold ; and (3.) In gold pow- 
der. 

1. The leaf-gold is procured by the gilder 
from the gold-beater, whose art consists in ham- 
mering a number of thin rolled plates of the 
metal, between skins, or animal membranes. 

2. The amalgam of gold is ma le by heating 
in a crucible some pure quicksilver; and, when 


it is nearly in the boiling state, about the sixth 
part of its weight of fine gold in thin plates, 
heated red-hot, is to be immersed in it. The 
mixture soon becomes homogeneous, and then it is 
allowed to cool. VVhen cold it is to be put in q 
piece of soft leather, and by gradual pressure 
the fluid part of the amalgam, consisting almost 
wholly of mercury, may be forced through the 
pores of the leather, while the gold, combined 
with about twice its weight of mercury, will 
remain behind, forming a yellow silvery mass of 
the consistency of butter. This, after being 
bruised and ground in a mortar, or shaken in a 
strong phial, with repeated portions of salt and 
water, till the vvater comes away quite clear and 
unsoiled, is fit for use, and may be kept for any 
length of time, without injuring, in a corked 
phial. It is of the utmost importance that Iho 
materials of this amalgam, and especially the 
mercury, should be perfectly pure, as the least 
portion of lead or bismuth would very materially 
injure the beauty of the gilding, by deteriorating 
the color of the gold, and filling it with bla."k 
specks. 

3. Gold in powder is prepared by three dif- 
ferent methods; the first and most simple is, lo 
put into a glass or earthen mortar some gold 
leaf, with a little honey, or thick gum-water, and 
to grind the mixture for a considerable time, till 
the gold is reduced to extremely minute frag- 
ments ; when this is done, the honey or gum may 
be washed away, leaving the gold behind in a 
flaky, or pulverulent state. A more effectual and 
quicker method of reducing gold to a state of 
powder, is to dissolve it in aqua regia, or, as it is 
now denominated, in nitro-muriatic acid, and then 
precipitate it with a piece ol'* copper. The pre- 
cipitate, after being digested in distilled vinegar, 
and then waslied with pure water, and dried, is 
in the form of a very fine powder, and is said to 
work better, and is fitter for burnishing, than the 
powder obtained from leaf-gold. The very finest 
ground gold is produced by heating very gradu- 
ally the gold amalgam already described, in an 
open earthen vessel, and containing the fire till 
the whole of the mercury is evaporated ; taking 
care that tlie amalgam shall be constantly stirred 
with a rod of glass, to prevent the particles of 
gold from adhering as the mercury ffies off. 
When the mercury is completely evaporated, the 
residual gold being then ground m a Wedgwood- 
ware mortar, with a little water, and afterwards 
dried, is fit for use. 

PART I. 

OF GILDING WITHOUT HEAT. 

Gilding is performed either with or without 
heat. By the first of these methods those sub- 
stances are gilt which are not liable to alteration 
by exposure to a moderate heat, such as metals, 
gla.ss, and porcelain. The second method i* 
practised with those substances, as wood, paper, 
lead, &c., wiiicli would be destroyed by being 
raised to^a temperature requisite for gilding t ^ 
formei We shall first attend to the mechanica 
art of gilding on wood. * . 

This, both in oil and burnish, is . at present a 
its highest perfection, and is executed in . 
better than in any other part of the world- I 
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which IS brought from France, and other parts of 
the continent, is by no means equal to the Lon- 
don work; not that it is to be inferred from 
hence, that gilding is well executed by all who 
undertake it in the metropolis. Many men, who 
have practised this art all their lives, are unable 
properly to gild a common picture-frame. 

Oj' burnished gilding on wood . — To begin 
witii picture-frames or mouldings, which are the 
simplest. In an earthen pan, that will hold a 
([uart, take three half-pints of strong size, make 
it warm, and add some of the best whiting 
powdered fine; mix them with a brush till they 
become thoroughly incorporated, and of the con- 
sistency of thick cream : put a little of this mix- 
ture, with an equal quantity of size, half the former 
strength, into another pan, heat it till nearly boiling, 
and, with a brush, lay it over the whole work ; 
this is called thin whitening the work, and makes 
a ground for the other operations. When the 
wood is not clean, it is usual to wash it all over 
with a s) onge dipped in hot water, before the 
tlun wlnit' is applied, wdiich precaution will pre- 
vent the chipping up of the preparation. The 
coat of thin white should be particularly welk 
dried; after which tlie work is to receive four 
more coats of that which is made of the consis- 
tency of thick cream; it must be warm, but not 
so hot as for the first white, taking care that one 
coal IS dry before another is applied. Here 
It is necessary to observe that, throughout 
til is process, one coat must be dry before 
another is applied, whatever may be the compo-' 
sit ion used. The sixth coat, which is also of 
thick white, must be laid on by passing the 
hrusii m a smooth, even, and flowing manner, 
over two feet of the work at a time, in order to 
gain a surface, and facilitate the smoothing, here- 
iifter to be described. Before the whitening is 
dry, the flat parts should be rubbea dowm with a 
chisel, the hollows with a gouge, and the rounds 
with the finger, or fingers, as is most convenient ; 
should tiie hollows be too large for a gouge, the 
finger will answer every purpose. When dry, 
any superfluous whitening that may have fallen 
ever the edges of the mouldings, &c., may be 
pared off with a chisel or a gouge, according 
the parts are situated ; then give it a seventh 
coat, similar to the preceding, and it will he 
ready for smoothing, which should be performed 
m the following manner : — 

fake some close-grained pumice-stone, and 
With a sash saw cut it into pieces about three or 
four inches long (if the work be very small, an 
nich, or inch and a half will do), rasping or 
Jjong them to fit the diflerent mouldings. The 
flats are to be made by rubbing a ])iece of the 
Pomice on a smooth stone, making the sides at 
J’j'Sht angles, that it may smooth two sides at 
6 same time. During these operations, the 
pumice-stone must be frequently dipped in 
'Water. Lay the pieces, thus prepared, in a large 
pan full of water, not less than two 
u hogs’-hair brush and a sponge, 
Wat' convenient sizes, dip the brush in the 
about two feet of the work at a 
mouldings alternately ; then, 
he pumice already fitted, rub up and down 


till a smooth surface is obtained, remove the 
water with the brush, and squeeze it into the 
pan : what remairis may be taken off with the 
sponge, which will complete the smoothing of 
that piece. Proceed in the same manner with 
similar portions; for, if too much be welted at a 
time, the whitening becomes soft and unfit to 
bear the pumice-stone ; the work must then be 
set aside to dry. 

In carved work, the operations of whitening 
and smoothing diflers somewhat from the pre- 
ceding. After the thin white is dry, the coats 
that follow must be rather weaker, and not so 
thick as for frames or mouldings ; they are to be 
laid on by ourrying the brush over the work in 
an even and smooth, but not flowing manner. 
To smooth, or produce tlie surface that is 
required, pieces of lime-wood, or fir, soaked in 
water instead of pumice, are used, shaped round, 
flat, or angular, as may be found necessary, 
occasionally wrapping round them strips of 
linen cloth. Tii smoothing, care innst be taken 
not to rub off too much of tlie whitening, or 
the gilding will look poor, and it will prevent 
the burnisliiug of those parts thereby brought too 
near the wood. The drying may be hastened in 
summer by the sun, in winter by placing the 
work before the fire ; not too near, or the whiten- 
ing will chip. 

Now mix a little strong size, with four times 
as mucli water, in a half pint earthen pan ; these 
jiroporlions should be adapted so as to make it 
three parts full ; add a quantity twice the size of 
a large walnut, and half as much prepared 
ytdlow stone ochre: mix them wadi togethei 
with a brush, and coat the work once over, when 
dry, rub it slightly with glass-])aper, half-worn 
out, to improve the surface ; then proceed to mix 
and lay on the gold-size. In another half-pint 
earthen pan, half full of clear size, mix a quan- 
tity of burnishcKl gold-size, twice as big as a large 
walnut, with which coat tlie work twice over. 
When dry, burnisli the parts intended to he mat- 
ted witli a burnishing stone. (Tie burnishing 
is performed by the friction of a curved jiolished 
flint, or agate set in feruh's with wooden handles, 
and termed burnishing stones.) Then give it 
another coat of the same gold-size. But this 
must now be reduced by adding to it about two 
tea-spoons full of water, and as much gold -size 
as you can take iqion the point of a knife. Coal 
those parts only that are intended to be burnished : 
and here it must be observed, that in laying gold- 
size on carved work after it is yellow'ed, those 
parts should he missed that arc too small to 
receive the gold from the pencil, such as the 
small eyes of foliage, &c., to which efl'cet must 
afterwards be given with high-colored or-moulu ; 
and proceed to lay on the gold with a cushion, 
knife, and tip, as will be described in oil gild- 
ing. But in burnish gilding, camcls’-hair pen- 
cils must be used, dipped in clear water, to wet 
the work as fast as the gold can be laid on. 
The hollows and flats must be gilt first, and be 
perfectly <lry before the other parts can be pro- 
ceeded with, when the work is all gilt and dry, 
burnish tlie parts intended. And should there 
be any defects which cun only arise from the 
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work not having been carefully wetted, or from 
grease, those parts must be rubbed oft’ to tlie 
whitening, with linen wrapt round the finger. 
When they are dry, they must be gold-sized, gilt, 
and burnished as before stated. 

Those parts not intended to be burnished are 
technically called mats, and are to lie ])roceeded 
with in the following manner: — Reduce a little 
clear size with hot water, so that when cold it 
will not set ; this being the w eakest size used in 
burnish-gilding, much care should be taken that 
it be not too strong, or it will sliow all the joints 
of the gold. When dry, lay on a coat of this weak 
size, and when again dry, rub it over with cotton. 
In double gilding, which is the b»jt style, the 
matted parts should be again gilt, using w'ater to 
wet as before; after which, rul) them again with 
cotton, and coat them over again with the same 
weak size. Then give one coat oP clear size, to 
keep the gold firm, or a coat of or-moulu com- 
pletes the process. Observe, camels -hair pen- 
cils only are used after the gold is laid on, and 
care must be taken in sizing the matted parts not 
to touch those that are burnished, which cannot 
be improved after the burnishing-stone. 

If it be necessary to embellish the frames or 
work to be gilt in burnished gold, with compo- 
sition, it may be had in London, soft from the 
press, and can be put on after the smoothing, 
with a little hot tliick wliitening, or weak glue. 
What is squeezed out round the edges in press- 
ing it close, may be taken off with a brush and 
cold water: it must then have a coat of thin 
white, to remove any grease, and be finished like 
the rest of the work. The composition may also 
he put on oil-gold work that is not to stand in 
the weather, but does not recpiire the thin white, 
and must be finished in tlie manner of oil-gild- 
inir ; composition is easily moistened when dry, 
by wrapping it m a wet linen cloth, for twenty- 
four hours. 

Of oil f^ihling to stand in the xceather . — The 
object to be gilt, whether metal, stone, or wood, 
must be coated three times over with a mixture 
of linseed oil, white-lead, and a small quantity 
of spirits of turpentine ; if it be wood, it should 
be previously rubbed with glass-paper, or fish- 
skin. When the last coat is dry, the work should 
be gold-sized ; take any quantity of gold-size, 
and with a common Iwgs-hair brush, kept in 
water for the jniipose, mix it witli boiled linseed 
oil till it is so thin that, when a little of it be laid 
on the work to be gilt, the white paint before put 
on, will ayipcar through, though it must not be 
made so thin as to lose the tinge of the yellow- 
ochre : then proceed to lay it on sjiaringly, with 
fifie hogs -hair brushes, jiroportioned to the parts 
of the work. When the gold-size is good, it 
will dry in twelve hours ; if laid on in the evening 
it will be fit for gilding the next morning. 
Sometimes in winter, and win n the gold-size is 

fresh made, it will take two or three days; to 
prevent this, an expedient may be used, un- 
known to the generality of gilders, i. e. mixing 
with it a small quantity of japanners^ gold-size, 
which will hasten the drying, but in this instance, 
when it begins to have the tack^ hereafter to be 
explained, it dries very quickly ; therefore, great 
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care should be taken to get the gold on as fast 
as possible. 

In order to ascertain its fitness for reccivino- 
the gold, the work must be touched with the 
finger : if it feel soonewhut adhesive or claminy, 
but not so as to be brouglit oft' by the finger, it 
has the tack^ or in other words, is in a fit state 
for gilding ; but if it be so clammy as to come 
oft’ on being touched, or have any inclination 
thereto, it is not sufticiently dry : if it have no 
sucking quality, it is too dry, and must be sized 
over agaui before it can be gilt. In laying on 
the gold, a tip is used which must be previously 
rubbed with a little tallow-grease to make it hold, 
hut it must be so little as to make no appearance. 
When the surface to be gilt, whether round, 
hollow, or Hat, is sufticientiy large and plain to 
contain whole leaves, they may be taken from 
the book, which must be held in the left hand, 
by the part that is sewed, the leaves of it turned 
carefully over, and kept always so steady, that 
the gold may be undisturbed, and lie perfectly 
flat. Take the tip in the right hand, touch the h-af 
of gold about half an inch deep on the side op- 
posite the sew ing of the book, both hands must then 
be moved to the place meant to be gilt. Having laid 
the edge of the leaf already attached to the tip, 
upon tlie work, wliicb is always considered as 
having tlie tacky it will be caught and held fast 
by the gold size, and the tip will be left at li- 
berty ; the book must be slowly drawn away, 
followed as it moves by the tip which is now 
used gently to press the gold close to the work, 
until the whole leaf is on, which must be re- 
peated until those parts large enougli to receive 
a leaf, are all gilt. This method may be ac- 
quired in an liour’s practicie. 

Lor those parts that arc too small for the en- 
tire leaf, it is necessary to use a cushion, upon 
which about half a book of gold may blown 
out, one leaf at a time, each one carefully turned 
until it lies nearly flat, when, by brealliing as 
near as possible on llie centre, it will become 
smooth and even, and must be cut in strips, 
with a knife used for the purpose, according to 
the widths of thediflerent members and mould- 
ings, and then laid on with the ti{). As the 
work advances, or when it is gilt all over, it must 
be pressed close with a bit of unspun cotton, 
then brushed over with a dry, soft, hogs’-hair 
brusli, one jireviously used a little in the whiten- 
ing, will best answer the purpose, in order to 
clear away any loose particles of the gold leal. 

If any defective parts appear, those winch can- 
not be mended by pressing upon them the loose 
gold just brushed off (which may be done with 
the brush in hand, or a bit of cotton), must be 
covered in the following manner: — Cut a leal ^ 
gold into small square pieces, proportioned u 
the defects, and with the camel’s hair p^uci 
slightly moistening the tip of it, by putting ft ^ 
the lip, place a piece on each faulty part, ^ 
must be again pressed with the cotton, 
work is then finished unless the faulty 
too dry to receive the gold ; when they . 
again gold-sized and gilt, as before 
In general boys do not acquire the 
using the gold on the cushion in less than 
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months, though a person determined to accom- 
plish it may do so in one week. 

Picture frames, and other work in oil-gilding 
that is not to be exposed to the weather, to be 
well done, must be prepared, as for as smoothing, 
in the same way as work to be gilt in burnished 
gold. When smooth, and after being rubbed 
with glass-paper, it must be coated twice over 
with size, rather weaker tlKin that used for whit- 
ening, that which is stale answers best. The 
<rold size must be laid on as before directed in 
oil-gilding, and, when tlie w'ork is gilt, pressed 
witli the cotton, and brushed over. If faults 
appear, they must be treated thus: — Take a fittle 
weak size, as directed in burnish-gilding, coat 
the work all over when dry, wet each part where 
a fault appears with clear water, and lay on it a 
piece of gold, with a camels’-hair pencil, as be- 
fore described. This is not to be pressed with 
the cotton, but gently rulibed with it when com- 
pletely dry, whieh it will be in half an hour (as 
will all the coats thatare'used for gilding, except 
oil gold size), when give the work another coat 
of the weak size, then one of clear size which 
completes the gilding ; but the efTect is conside- 
rably heightened with a coat of or-tnoulii, such 
as is used to bnisb the matted part of the bur- 
riisliod gilding. 

7h wake strong size . — Take a clean saucepan 
of any size most convenient, fill it nearly with 
water, when heated as mueli as the hand can 
hear, keep putting in cuttings of parchment 
whieh best answ('r the purpose, or glovers’ white 
leatlier shreds, prcssin<g them down well with 
the hand, till they arc within an inch and a half 
of tlie surface of the water ; boil them slowly 
for one hour and a half, and the strong size will 
he made; pass it through a hair sieve into a pan, 
and set it aside for nse, the same parcliment or 
fslireds will again yield the same (juantity of size, 
stale size stinks and is unfit for use. Clear size 
differs only from the preceding in these particu- 
lars, it must be made in smaller quantities ; the 
parchment or shreds must be washed in several 
"ators milk warm, till quite clear. It should 
l)oil only fifteen minutes ; be passed through a 
finer sieve, and when reduced care must be 
taken that the water is perfectly clean. 

lo make gold size for burnished gilding . — ^Take 
one ]iound of pipe-clay, put it into an earthen 
pan full of water, when soaked ; pour off the 
water and grind it on a stone with a muller, 
such as is used by house-painters ; nowand then 
sprinkling it with water as it becomes dry. Care 
uinst be taken that no dirt or grease be on the 
stone or muller, and, as it ie ground, put it into 
jinotlier pan; then take half an ounce of the 
black lead, the eighlh of an ounce of mutton 

pound them togetlier with the muller, and 
proceed to grind them ])articularly well, using 

er as before directed for the pipe-olay : when 
ground, put them into a smaller pan ; grind half 

Id chalk, and mix the 

lead, suet, and chalk, well together on the 
chv^’ ^ pallet knife, and add to them (he 
miv ingredients are thoroughly 

uanT ’ pnt them into a covered earthen 

^ prevent dust or dirt, to be used as wanted. 


Ten or twenty pounds may be made at a time. 
The gold size must be moistened once a month 
or oftener with clean water to prevent it from 
getting dry, in which case it would be necessary 
to grind it again. Care should be taken in se- 
lecting these ingredients. The best black lead 
dust, from the saw of the pencil-makers, is most fit 
for the purpose. In choosing the clay take that 
which has the least grit : it may be discovered 
by putting a little into the mouth, the darkest 
is generally the best, of which the greatest choice 
is to be liad at the pipe-makers. The softest 
red chalk, such as is used for drawing, must be 
chosen, tlioiigh the gold size may be very well 
made without any, as its principal use is to 
lieigliten the color of the gold when burnished. 

Frepured pipe-clut/ and yellow stone ochre . — 
The pipe-clay must be cliosen and ground, as 
directed in making gold size ; then laid by for 
use in a covered earthen pan, and occasionally 
moistened as the gold size. The stone-ochre 
must be of the best quality, and prepared in the 
same manner. 

To make or~moulu . — In half a pint of clear 
water, gently boil two ounces of the best gam- 
boge powdered fine, for five minutes, strain it 
through a linen cloth, and put it into a corked 
bottle. Take one ounce of saffron, half an ounce 
of turmeric, and one quarter of an ounce of 
dragon’s blood, boil them in one pint of clear 
water for fifteen minutes, now and then stirring 
them from the bottom ; strain them also through a 
linen cloth, and put them into a corked bottle. Put 
alxmt five or six knobs of starch into a clean half 
pint earthen pan, make them into a paste, with a 
teaspoon-full of clean water, using the finger ; 
then add water till the pan is three parts full, 
boil it for one minute, and it will be clear like 
clear size: now blow oil a scum that will arise 
from the boiling, and nut it immediately into 
another pan ; add four arops of the gamboge li- 
quor, two drops of the repass, stir them round, 
and the or-mo\ilu is made and fit for use. 

The eyes of foliage, &c.,in carved work, must 
be touched with a little of the gamboge liquor, 
called high-colored or-moulu, unmixed with any 
thing else. 

The or-moulu in general use, though it is by no 
means the best, is made by di^olving the gam- 
boge in spirits of wine, instead of water, which 
will give it the appearance of clear varnish : but 
when dropped into clear size to be substituted in 
this case for starch, it will be yellow ; the quaii-. 
titles of the ingredients are alike in both cases. 

Plaster-figures, vases, busts, &c., are gilt both 
in burnished gold arid oil-gilding, by coating 
them first with very hot weak size, and after- 
wards four times over with hot clear size : if any 
holes ap[)ear, they must be evenly filled up with 
putty, made of strong size and whiting ; the rest 
of the {irocess is the same as after smoothing in 
both cases. 

To make oil gold-sizc. — Put as much linseed 
oil into a broad earthen vessel as will cover the 
bottom an inch deep, and add to it as much wa- 
ter as will occupy four or five inches ; let the 
vessel containing this, be exposed to the weather 
for three or four weeks, occasionally stirring it 
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till the oil appears of the consistency of treacle ; 
it must then be separated from the water, put 
into a long bottle, or separating funnel used by 
the chemists, and placed in such a degree of 
heat as will render it perfectly hnid. The clear 
part should then be poured off, and it will be fit 
for use. Take any quantity of tlie best yellow- 
stone ochre, and a fourth part of white-lead, 
mix them with the oil on a liag, using a inuller 
and pallet knife : this mixture is oil gold-size, it 
must be put into an earthen vessel, and covered 
with water, to prevent it from skinning. This 
gold-size is very troublesome to make ; it does 
not arrive at its highest perfection, until six or 
seven years old. 

The gilding of books and paper has been stated 
in our article JfooK-niNDixNG, to be a distinct 
occupation. Generally isinglass size, strong 
gum-water, or glovers’-size, are employed in this 
art ; but, as the gum-water and weaker sizes are 
apt to run beyond the edge, isinglass, melted 
with the addition of some common proof spirit 
of wine, and a sixth part of honey or sugar-candy 
is preferred ; to which must he added a third of 
bole armeniac well powdered. 

The following composition has been also re- 
commended : — Take bole armeniac and sugar- 
candy well powdered; mix them with the whites 
of eggs, beaten to an oily consistence^; and the 
cement will be fit for use. In applying any of 
these cements, the paper, in quires or in books, 
should be well cut and polished on the edges to 
be gilt; and well screwed down by a press; in 
this state it is to be brushed over, first with a 
little of the cement without the sugar-candy or 
the bole; and, when that is dry, either with the 
cement above given, or any other solution of 
gum or size with the proper proportion of the 
bole ; after which it may be suffered to dry; and 
then water-polislicd, by rublung it with a fine 
linen ng slightly moistened. It is then fit for 
receiving the gold, provided it be moistened at 
that time ; and the leaves may lie laid on, being 
cut according to the breadth which they are to 
cover, and pressed closely down with cotton. 
When thoroughly dried, it is polished bur- 
nished. 

Japanners gliding may be performed on al- 
most any sub^nce, whether metal, wood, 
leather, or paper ; nor is there any preparation 
riecessai-y, besides making the surface, on which 
the size is to be laid, smooth, and perfectly clean. 
Then spread japanners’ size, mixed with a due 
proportion of oil of turpentine and vermilion, 
with a brush over the work, if the whole surface 
is to be gilt; or draw with it, by means of a 
pencil, the proper figure desired, avoiding care- 
fully any other parts; when it is almost dry, so 
as to be capable, by its chimminess^ of receiving 
the gold, dip a piece of wasli-lcathei, wrapped 
round the finger, in the gold powder, and mb it 
lightly over the sized work ; or spread the pow- 
der with a soft camels’-hair pencil ; and with a 
Camels’-hair when the work is dry, brush away 
the loose powder. If leaf-gold is used, the me- 
thod of sizing must be the same as for the pow- 
ders ; but care is necessary in laying on, that the 
size be in a proper state of dryness. 
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PART II. 

OF GILDING BY MEANS OF HEAT. 

This is performed both with leaf and with 
liquid gold ; the former after the same manner 
in which silver leaf is fixed and burnished by the 
French platers on brass. See Plate. Tlie 
metal for this purpose must be previously 
cleansed and polished : then heated to about the 
temperature of melted lead, and covered with a 
double layer of gold leaf ; when a blood-stone 
burnisher, applied gently at first and gradually 
increasing the pressure, will cause the surfaces 
of gold and copper to touch each other and 
adhere. Successive layers, to a third or fourth,, 
are thus laid on and burnishod. But this methoei 
has been thought tedious, and is subject to the 
great difficulty of using a sufficient pressure 
without injuring the evenness of the gilded sur- 
face. Gold wire, as it is called, is thus made, how- 
ever, very commonly and successfully. The cop- 
per bar, before it is committed to the wire-drawer, 
is plated with gold, by having several leaves 
successively burnished upon it, and, though then 
subjected to the strong compression that takes 
place in wire-drawing, tlie gold and copper are 
so perfectly united, as to form, in a manner, on» 
substance, and extend together. 

Gilding metals witli liquid gold is sometime^ 
termed water gilding. We have already described 
the best mode of preparing the amalgam. Silvei 
is prepared to be tlius gill by soaking it in warm 
dilute muriatic acid, so that the surface may be 
rendered perfectly clean ; it is next washed in 
clean water, two or three times changed, in order 
to free it from the whole oGthe acid ; and being 
afterwards dried, and made moderately warm, a 
little gold amalgam, also warm, is evenly spread 
upon it, and is found immediaUdy to adhere. In 
applying the amalgam, the ojicrator uses a little 
knife, or a brush made of brass wire. Giving 
the work a gentle heat before the fire, he dabs 
or spreads the amalgam with the brush. The 
metal is now set over the fire, upon a grate, or 
in a sort of cage, under which is a pan of char- 
coal, yielding a heat sufficient for evaporating 
the mercury; which, rising in fumes, leaves die 
gold alone adhering to the work. Successive 
layers of this kind are frequently spread. 

When die mercury is so far evaporated that 
the surface becomes uniformly pale, the metal is 
rubbed with a scratch-brush composed of hne 
brass wire, till its surface is made clean aiu 
smooth. ITien it is covered over with a compo- 
sition called gilding-wax, and again exposed to 
the fire till the wax be burnt off. This applica- 
tion is designed to heighten the color, and it is 
repeated till dial effect is produced. The wax 
is a mixture of common bees’-wax, red oc re, 
verdigris, and green vitriol, or alum, and pi 
motes the perfect dissipation of the mercury • 
The work must be now covered over, while ^ ^ 

with a composition, consisting of equal ^ 

of nitre, green vitriol, sal ammoniac, and ver 
gris, finely powdered, and mixed up into p’ 
with water or urine. Tlie mixture mam ^ 
effects by smoking, and, if the color of the gi 
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be not now sufficiently heightened, a succeeding 
application rarely fails to complete it. 

For the gilding of copper, &c., in button 
making, see Buttons. 

When iron is to be gilt by amalgamation it is 
generally first coated with copper; which, with 
all its combinations with zinc, having less affinity 
with mercury than silver, must not be expected 
to adhere to tlie amalgam so perfectly as that 
metal, nor to alTord at last so even a surface. 

The difficulties of well gilding iron, or rather 
steel, by amalgamation are also great on other 
accounts. — If simple burnishing down be had 
recourse to, the heat rci^uisite for this purpose 
will, ill many cases, bring the temper, of the 
steel too low : the parts of tlie steel to he gilded 
are often, therefore, pencilled over with nitrate 
of mercury, by which they are covered with a 
slightly adhering coaling of mercury ; then the 
amalgam is applied, and the gilding finished in the 
usual way. The objection to this process is, tliat 
a considerable heat is required, though inferior 
to that requisite for burnishing down, and that, 
even with all possible care, the gilding is apt 
to scale off. An improvement on this method 
is previously to trace the figure of the gilding 
on the steel with a brush charged with a strong 
solution of suiphated copper, which is made to 
adhere with considerable firmness by means of 
the burnisher ; and thus the gilding is, in part, 
performed upon the cop[)er. Another method 
of gilding npon steel is suggested in the Phil. 
Mag. xi. p. 144, and seems capable of greatly 
improving the art. It depends upon the fact, 
that if sulplmric ether and nitro-muriatc of gold 
are mixed together, tlie ether will by degrees 
separate from the acid nearly the whole of the 
gold, and retain it in solution for some time in 
nearly a metallic state. Ether, therefore, thus 
charged with gold, is spread, by means of a pen 
or fine brush, on the surface of highly polished 
stocl ; the ether presently evaporates, leaving the 
gold behind in clo.se contact with the steel, and 
the adhesion, as in other cases, is finished by the 
application of the burnislier. If the expense of 
the ether is an object, the best oil of turpentine 
uiay be used instead. 

Or. Lewis makes the following remarks on 
gilding by amalgamation : ‘ There are two jirin- 
fipal inconveniences in this business : one, that 
the workmen are exposed to the fumes of the 
inercury, and generally, sooner or later, have 
their health greatly impaired by them ; the 
®ther, the loss of the mercury; for, though part 
it is said to be detained in the cavities made 
in the chimneys for that purpose, yet the greater 
pJirt of it is lost. From some trials I have made, 
d appeared that both these inconveniences, par- 
hcuhirly the first and most considerable one, 
be, in a good measure, avoided, by means 
® a furnace of a due constniction.^ 

He suggests, therefore, the communication of a 
ni'iiace with its chimney under the grate, in.stead 
® over the fire : then the ash-pit door, or other 
pertures beneath the grate, being closed, and 
mouth of the furnace left open, the current 
be otherwise would have entered 

^nd, passing down 
the grate to the chimney, carries with it 


completely both the vapor of the fuel, and the 
fumes of such matters as are placed upon it. 

* If such a furnace is made of strong forged 
(not milled) iron plate, it will be sufficiently 
durable. The upper end of the chimney may 
reach above a foot and a half higher than the 
level of the fire ; over this is to be placed a 
larger tube, leaving an interval of an inch or 
more all round between it and the cliimney, a*nd 
reaching to the height of ten or twelve feet ; the 
higher the better. The external air, passing up 
between the chimney and the outer pipe, prevents 
the latter from being much heated, so that the 
mercurial fumes will condense against its sides 
into nmning quicksilver, which, falling down to 
the bottom, is there eatcived in a hollow rim, 
formed by turning inwards a portion of the lower 
part, and conveyed by a pipe at one side - into a 
proper receiver.’ 

For the gilding of china ware, see Porcelain : 
for gilding on enamel, and glass, Enamf.luing : 
for gilding letters and figures in books, Illumi- 
nating. 

Ornaments of brass are varnished in a manner 
termed gold laapicrin^^ to distinguish them from 
those that are really gilt. When silver leaves, 
thus varnished, are put upon leather, it is called 
gilt leather; and many picture-frames have no 
other than this counterfeit gilding, which may be 
discovered by washing it with rectified spirits of 
wine; for the spirit will dissolve the varnish, 
and leave tlie silver leaf of its owp whiteness. 
Eor plain picture frames, thick tin-foil may be 
used instead of silver; the tin-leaf fixed on writh 
glue is to be burnished, then polished with emery 
and a fine linen cloth, and afterwards with putty 
applied in the same manner; being then lac- 
quered over with the varnish five or six times, it 
looks like gold. See Lacqulrinc. Inferior or 
false gildings are also made with thin leaves of 
copper or brass, called Dutch leaf. In this man- 
ner are made most of the kinds of what is called 
gilt paper. 

The following account of factitious gilding for 
chain-bridges, and other works of iron, was com- 
municated by John Robison, F;sq. E.R.S.E. to 
Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
of la.st year (1826) r 

‘ The Moochees and Nuqquashes of India, wffio 
are the makers and painters of a variety of ob- 
jects whose purposes require ability to stand the 
effects of the weather, use an applioation in or- 
namenting their works, which, in Appearance, 
nearly equals gilding, and costs little more than 
common paint. It appears to me that this ap- 
plication might be useful in some cases in this 
country, particularly in chain-bridges, and other 
works where iron of a smooth surface is exposed 
to the atmosphere. I therefore u«e the freedom 
of troubling you with what I recollect on the 
subject. 

‘In preparing the factitious gilding in the 
small way, a quantity of pure tin w melted, and 

{ )oured into a joint of bamboo, perhaps a foot 
ong, and two or three inches in diameter, close 
at both ends, except the perforation at which the 
tin is poured in, which is instantly plugged up. 
The bamboo is then violently shaken, which, if 
well managed, soon makes the metal assume th.. 
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form of a very fine gray powder: this being 
sifted, to separate any coarse particles, is mixed 
up in thin melted glue, and, if I recollect right, 
is levigated on a stone with a muller. The re- 
sult is poured into dishes (commonly cocoa nut- 
shells) to settle, and the superfluous moisture 
poured off, 

‘ When to be applied, it should be of the con- 
sistence of thin cream, and is laid on with a soft 
brush, like ordinary paint. When dry, it appears 
like a coat of common gray water color. This is 
gone over with an agate-burnisher, and then 
forms a bright uniform surfl\ce of polislred tin ; 
a coating of white or colored roghun (oil-varnish) 
is immedwtely laid over it, according as it may 
intended to imitate silvering or gilding.' 

GILDAS, siirnamed the Wise, a celebrated 
British monk, born in Wales in 511. Where 
he was educated is uncertain. Some say he 
went over to Ireland ; others, that he visited 
France and Italy. All agree that, after his re- 
turn to England, he became a most assiduous 
preachenof the gospel. Du Pin says he founded 
a monastery at \'emnia in Britain. Gildas is 
the only British autlior of the sixth century 
whose works are printed. II is History of Bri- 
tain is valuable on account of its antiquity, and 
as containing the only information we have con- 
cerning the times of which lie wrote; tiiough his 
style is inelegant. 

GILDO, a general in Mauritania, who was, 
raised by the emperor Theodosius to the chief 
command in Africa. When the empire was 
divided between Arcadius and llonorius, the 
two sons of the last-mentioned emperor, he was 
persuaded to acknowledge tlie authority of Arca- 
dius, the master of the east, altiiou^h his alle- 
giance was due to Honoriiis. Dio Roman 
senate, upon the revolt, denounced him a public 
enemy, lie was subdued by Stilicho ; and the 
war which terminated in his discomfiture was 
celebrated by Claudian in his poem de Bello 
Gildonico. He was seized and thrown into pri- 
son, where he saved himself from his impending 
fate by a voluntary death. 

GILEAD, the son of Machir, and grandson 
of Manasseli. His posterity had their inherit- 
ance allotted them in the mountains of Gilead, 
so named from him. 

CiiLVAo, a descendant of the above men- 
tioned patriarch, and the father of .lephthah. 

Gilead, Balm of. See Amyuis. 

The mountains of Gilead were part of that 
ridge which runs from mount Lebanon south- 
ward, on the east of the Holy I.and ; gave their 
name to the whole country which lies on the east 
of the s(Ki of Galilee, and included the mountainous 
region, called in the New Testament, Trachonilis. 
Jer. (xxii. 6) seems to say, that Gilead begins 
from mount Libanus. Jacob, at his return from 
Mesopotamia, came in six days to the mountains 
of Gilead (Gen. xxxi. 21. &c.) where this patri- 
Ifcch, with Laban his father-in-law, raised a heap 
of stones, in memory of their agreement and 
covenant, and called it Galeed, i.e. ‘an heap of 
witnessess,* and which Laban called Jegar saha- 
dutha. lliese mountains were covered with 
trees abounding with gum, called the balm of 
Gilead, which the Scripture much commends. 


(Jer. viii. 21, xlvi. 11, li. 8.) The merchants who 
bought Joseph came from Gilead, and were car- 
rying balm into Egypt, Gen. xxxvii. 25. 

GILES (.lohn), 1). D. & M.D., a native cf 
St. Albans, who flourished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and was the first Englishman who entered 
among the Dominicans. He was physician in 
ordinary to Philip IV. of France, and was pro- 
fes.sor of medicine in the .'universities of Paris 
and Montpelier. In his Latin Tracts he is 
styled Johannes /Egidius. 

Gilf.s the tutelar saint of Edinburgh, 
was a native of Greece, who flourislied in the 
sixth century, and was descended of an illustri- 
ous family. On the death of his parents he gave 
all his estate to the jioor ; and travelled into 
France, where he retired into a wilderness near 
the conflux of the Rhone with the sea, and con- 
tinued there three years. Having obtained the 
reputation of extraordinary sanctity, various 
miracles were attributed to him ; and lie founded 
a monastery in Languedoc, known long after by 
the name of St. Giles’s, In the reign of James 
11. Mr. Preston of Gorton, whose descendants 
still possess an estate in the county of Edinburgh, 
obtained an arm of this saint ; which relic he 
bequeathed to the church of Edinburgh. In 
gratitude for this donation, the magistrates 
granted a charter in favor of Mr. Preston’s heirs, 
by which the nearest heir of the name of Pres- 
ton was entitled to carry it in all processions. 
Tfiey also obliged themselves to found an ultar 
in the church of St. Giles’s, and appoint a chap- 
lain for celebrating an annual mass for the soul 
of Mr. Preston ; and likewise, that a tablet 
containing his arms, and aa;iccoiint of his pious 
donation, should be put up in the chaptd. 

GILGAL, in ancient geography, a place be- 
tween Jericho and Jordan, notca for the first en- 
campment of tlve Israelites on this side Jordan, 
aliout a mile from Jericho. It sometimes also 
denotes Galilee. Joshua xii. 23. 

GILL, n.i. Sax. paejcl; Lat. (barb.) gUlo, 
ge/lo. A liquid measure; the fourth of a pint. 

They ineasuro their block-tin by the gili, which 
containcth a pint. Carew. 

Every bottle must be rinsed with wine : some, out 
of mistaken thrift, will rinse a dozen with the same : 
change the wine at every second bottle : a gill may I'C 
enough. Swift. 

Gill, n. s. Not improperly, as Dr. Johnson 
suggests, from gillian, the Old English way of 
writing Julian or Juliana. The appellation of a 
woman in ludicrous language. 

I can, for I will. 

Here at Burley o* th* Hill, 

Give you all your fill. 

Each Jack with his Gill, 

Ben Jonson t Gj/psics. 

Gill, n. t, i Lat. cklidonium. The name 

Gill-house. ] of a plant j ground-ivy - 
liquor medicated with ground-ivy. GilLhousc 
is the place where it is sold. 

Thee shall each alehouse, thee each gillhoute 
And answering ginshops sourer sighs return. 

Gitt (John), D.D., a Protestant dissen*'"? 
minister of the Baptist denomination, was > 
at Kettering, Nov. 23rd, 1697. He 
sent to a gi:am mar-school in the neighbour lo ; 
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where he very soon surpassed boys much his 
seniors; and after he had left school, though 
his time was daily devoted to the business of 
his father, yet he so far improved his leisure 
hours, as to be able, before he was nineteen, to 
read all the classical authors that fell in his way. 
On Nov. 1st, 1716, he made a public profession 
of his faith before the Baptist church at Ket- 
tering, and was baptized by Mr. Tlionuts Wallis. 
Of tins church Mr. Gill had not been long a 
member before he was called to the mipistry : 
soon after which, he removed to Iligham Ferrers, 
lo pursue Ids studies under Mr. Davis; but his 
Slay there was soon interrupted by an invitation 
to London, to preach to the Baptist church at 
llorslydown, over which lie was ordained pastor 
1719, which office he sustained upwards of 
fifty-one years. Mr. (Lll liad not been long in 
London, before rabbinical learning, of which he 
had acquired considerable knowledge, became 
an object of bis pursuit. To facilitate his pro- 
gress through the intricacies of this labyrinth, he 
contracted an acquaintance with one of the most 
learned Jewish rabbis, lie read the Targums, 
the Talmuds, the ILihbot, their ancient commen- 
taries, the book Zohat, and whatever else of this 
kind he was able to procure. Of the Oriental 
languages he made himself complete master: in 
short, there was no branch of knowledge that 
rould cither enlarge or enrich biblical learning, 
which he did not attempt and attain. In 1748 
he published a Commontary on the New Testa- 
ment, in 3 vols. folio. This work attracted the 
attention of the University of Aberdeen ; and 
procured for him, without eitlier liis solicitation 
or his knowledge, a diploma, creating him D.D. 
lie died at Camberwell in 1771, aged seventy- 
hiree. In 1718 tlie Dr. had married Mrs. 
I'Ai/abeth Negus ; by whom lie bad many chil- 
dren, two of whom only survived liim. Mrs. 
Bill (lied in 1764. Ilis works are, 1, A Com- 
mentary on the Old and N(*w 'Festament, in 9 
vols. fob 2. A Body of Divinity, in 3 vols. 
dto. 3. The (’ause of (iod and Truth, 4 vols. 
8vo. 4. A Treatise concerning the Prophecies of 
the Old Testament, respecting the Messiah. 5. 
A Dissertation on the antiquity of the Hebrew 
Uanguage, Letters, Vowel Points, and Accents, 
d- Sermons on the Canticles, folio ; besides a 
great number of sermons and controversial 
pieces on different subjects. 
bills, 71. s. Goth, gcilygil, a fissure; Span. 

gida. The apertures at each side 
m a fish's head ; the flaps which hang below the 
^‘ak of a fowl ; the flesh under the chin. 

. t'ukeycock hath great and swelling and 

ttcu hath less. liacon^t Natural Hhfory. 

a many there is no paleness at all ; but contrari- 
redness about the cheeks and gilla^ which is by 
e sending forth of spirits in an appetite to revenge. 


'Till they, of farther passage quite bereft. 

Were in the mesh with gills entangled left. King, 
Like the long bag of flesh hanging down from tho 
gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift, 

Gills of Fish. Sec Zootomy. 

GILLES (Pt4er), a learned and enterprising 
French author, born at Albi in 1490. After 
studying the Latin and Greek languages, philo- 
sophy, natural history, &c., he travelled through 
I'rance and Italy. In 1533 he dedicated a work 
to Francis I., wherein he advised that monarch 
to send learned men to travel into foreign coun- 
tries for the improvement of science ; in consc- 
‘lucnce of which the king sent Gilles into tlu' 
Levant. But having received no remittances 
from France, during liis journey, he was at last, 
obliged to enlist, for subsistence, in the army of 
Solitnaii 11. In another voyage he was taken 
by a pirate, and carried into Algiers. By the 
generosity of Cardinal Armagnac he obhiined liis 
liberty ; after which he went to his benefactor 
at Home, where he died in 1555. 

GILLOUl, an island on the coast of West 
Florida, divicled from Dauphin island by a very 
narrow channel. Betwetm Gillori and the main 
land, on the west side of Mobile Hiver, is a 
chain of small islands, and oyster-shells, tlirongh 
which is a passage of four feet, called Passe an 
Heron. 

GITXYFLOWFH, n. s. Corrupted from 
Julyflower, or from Vx. girojlce. 

In July come gillyflowers of all varictieg. 

BacoTt. 

Gillyflowers or rather July flowers, so called from 
the month they blow in, may be reduced to these 
sorts ; red and white, purple and w'hite, scarlet and 
white, Mortimer*^ Husbandry. 

Fair is the gillt/Jloiver of gardens sweet. 

Fair is the niHiygold, for pottage meet. 

Guy*s PastomU. 

Gii.lyi- LOWER. See CiiEiRANTiius, and Di- 
ANTIIUS. 

( H I.( )T.(), or Gilloi.o, called also Halama- 
hera, is the largest of tlie Spice Islands. In its 
shape, which is very irregular, it most resembles 
Celebes, being formed of four peninsulas, enclos- 
ing three lar<ge bays on the east : the interior is 
occupied by high mountains rising in peaks. It 
abounds in sago and fruit trees, buffaloes, deer, 
goats, and wild hogs ; and is well inhabited. 
Towards the south it is said to have nutmeg and 
clove trees. When captain Forrest visited it, in 
1774, its dominion was divided between the 
kings of Ternate and Tidor, and consequently 
under the influence of the Dutch ; at present, 
liowever, it seems to be governed by several inde- 
pemdent chiefs. North of Gillolo is the island 
of Mortay, covered with sago trees, but thinly 
inhabited. The Molucciis Proper form a chain 
along the west side of Gillolo. The town of 


g The leviathan, 

J’f'tchcd like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 

R seems a moving land, and at his gills 
in, and at his trunk spouts out a sea. 
j, Jf i/fen. 

nio,? . t ; not behind tho gills, as in 

7 them. Walton, 

es perforin respiration under water by the gilUt. 

Ray, 


Ossa, on the* south side of the bay of that name, 
is in E. long. 120° 22', and N. lat. 0° 45'. The 
imports of the island are iron, cutlery, piece 
<goods, and CTiina ware ; the exports spices, edi- 
ble birds’-nests, tortoise-shell, pearl, seed, and 
sago. 

GILPIN (Bernard), an English divine, wa-^ 
descended from an ancient and honorable family 
in Westmoreland, and born in 1517. Being 
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brought up in the Roman Catholic religion, 
he, for some time, defended it, and, at Ox- 
ford, held a disputation with Hooper, afterwards 
bishop of Worcester, and martyr for the Protes- 
tant taitli ; but, after another disputation with 
Peter Martyr, began seriously to examine the 
contested points. Presented with the vicar- 
age of Norton, in Durham, he resigned it, and 
went abroad to consult eminent professors on 
both sides ; and, after three years’ absence, re- 
turned a little before the death of Mary I. satis- 
fied in the doctrines of the Reformation. He was 
kindly received by his uncle Dr. Tonstall, bishop 
of Durham ; who soon after gave liim the arch- 
deaconry cf Durham, aud rectory of Eflinglon. 
Though the persecution was then at its height, 
he boldly preached against the vices, errors, ai\d 
corruptions of the times, especially in tlie clergy, 
on wliich a charge, consisting of thirteen articles, 
was drawn up against him, and presented in form 
to the bishop. But Dr. Tonstall dismissed the 
cause in such a manner as to protect his neplu^w 
without endangering hirnseli, and, soon after, 
presented him to the rich living of Houghton le 
Spring. lie was again accused to the l)ishop, 
and again protected; when his enemies laid their 
complaint before Dr. Bonner, bishop of London, 
who immediately gave orders to apprehend him. 
Upon this, Mr. Gilpin prepared for martrydorn; 
and ordering his steward to provide him a long 
garment, that he might make a decent appear- 
ance at the stake, set out for London. He, how- 
ever, broke his leg on the journey, which pro- 
tracted his arrival until the (luecn’s ileath. Being 
immediately set at liberty, he returned to Hough- 
ton, where he was received by his parishioners 
witii the sincerest joy. Upon the deprivation 
of the popish bishops, .he was ottered the see of 
Carlisle, which he declined ; and, confining his 
attention to bis rectory, discharged all the duties of 
his function in the most exemplary manner. He 
was particularly anxious to improve the minds 
of the younger part of his flock; pressing them 
to mix religion with their labors, and, amidst 
the cares of tfiis life, to have a constant eye upon 
the next. He attended to every thing wliich 
might be of service to his parishioners, and was 
very assiduous in preventing law-suits. His hall 
is said to have been often thronged with people, 
who came to him about their differences. His 
hospitable manner of living was the admiration 
of the whole country. — He spent in his family 
every fortnight forty bushels of corn, twenty 
bushels of malt, and a whole ox ; besides a pro- 
portionable quantity of other provisions. Stran- 
gers and travellers found a cheerful reception. 
All were welcome that came : and even their 
beasts had so much care taken of them, that 
it was said, ‘ If a horse was turned loose in 
any part of the country, it would immediately 
make its way to the rector of Houghton’s.' Every 
Sunday, from Michaelmas to Easter, was a pub- 
lic day with him. During this season he wished 
to see all his parishioners and their families. For 
their reception he had three tables well covered : 
the first for gentlemen, the second for husband- 
men, and the third for day-laborers. This piece 
of hospitality he never omitted, even when losses 
or a scarcity of provisions made its contimrance 
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rather difficult. Every yhar he regularly visited 
the most neglected parishes in Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland, preaching in each for two or three days. 
And wlierever he came he visited all the gaols, 
few in the kingdom having then any appointed 
minister. In the dehateable land also, where no man 
would even travel wlio could avoid it, Mr. Gilpin 
never failed to spend some part of every year. 
The disinterested pains he took among tliese 
barbarous people, aud the good ottices he was 
always ready to do them, drew from them the 
warmest and sincerest expressions of gratitude. 
One instance is related, that shows how greatly 
he was revered. — By the carelessness of his ser- 
vants, his horses were one day stolen ; and, the 
new's being quickly propagated, every one ex- 
pressed the highest indignation at the theft. The 
thief was rejoicing over his prize, when, by the 
report of the country, he discovered whoso 
horsv's he had taken. Terrified at wliat he had 
done, he instantly came trembling back, confessed 
the fact, returned the horses, and declared ‘ he 
believed tiie devil would have seized him directly 
liad lie carried tliem olf knowing them 1o have 
been Mr. Gilpin’s.’ Alth.ough his income was 
never more than .t“40() a yej^r, and out of this he 
liad to support his open house and liberal hospi- 
tality, yyt he founded and endowed a large gram- 
mar scliool, to which he also devoted a great part 
of his personal attention. One day, returning iiomc, 
he saw in afield several pcojilc crowding together; 
and judging soinetliing more tlian ordinary had 
happened, he rode up, and found that one of the 
horses in a team liad suddenly dropped down 
dead. The owner of it declaring how grievous 
a loss it w'ould be to him, Mr. Gilpin bade him not 
be disheartened : ‘ I'll let you have,’ said he, ‘ that 
horse of mine,’ pointing to his .servant’s. ‘All! 
master,’ replied the couiitryinan, ‘my pocket will 
not reach such a beast as that.’ ‘ (.’ome, come/ 
said Mr. Gilpin, ‘ take him, take him ; and when 

1 demand my money, then thou shall pay me.’ 
This excellent divine, who deservedly obtained 
the glorious titles of tlie Father of the Foor, and 
the Apostle of the North, died in 15BI3, in thf 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Gii.i'IN (Rev. William), M. A., descended 
from the above, was born at Carlisle in 1724. 
He received his education at Queen’s (T)llege, 
Oxford, where be took his degree of M.A. ni 
1748. Afterwards he kept a grammar-school at 
Chearn in Surrey ; but at length obtained a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Salisbury, and the 
vicarage of Bold re, in the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. Here he died, April 5th 1804. llis lite- 
rary reputation is principally founded on nis 
Picturesque Tours. His principal works vsere 
The Life of Bernard Gilpin, 1751, 8vo.; Ihc 
Lives of John Wicliff, &c., 17(34, 8vo., whicn 
was translated into German ; l.ecture.s eiij 
Catechism of the Church of England^> 

2 vols. 8vo. ; Remarks on Forest 

2 vols. 8vo. ; Observations relative to 1 
esque Beauty, made in 1772, on several P/ ^ 
England, particularly the mountains and . 

Cumberland aud Westmoreland, 2 
Observations relative to Picturc.squc 
made in J776, on several parts of Great 
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particularly the Highlands of Scotland, 2 vols. 
8yo. ; Sermons to a Country Congregation^ 

2 vols. 8vo. ; and Exposition of the New Tes- 
tament, &c., 4to. 1790, reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 

OrLTHEAD, n. s. Gilt and head. A sea- 
fish ; a bird, 

He blended together the livers of giltheads, the 
brains of pheasants and peacocks, tongxies of pheni- 
copters, and the melts of lamprcs. Hahewill. 

Gilt-head, in ichthyology. See Spahus. 
GrMCllACK 71. s. Supposed by Skinner 
10 he ludicrously formed from gin, derived from 
engine. A slight or trivial mechanism. 

For though these giincrachs were away. 

However, more reduced and plain, 

Th(‘ watch w'ould still a watch remain; 

But if the boral orbit ceases. 

The whole stands still, or breaks to pieces. 

Prior, 

Whales the meaning of all these trangrams and 
giincrachs? Jumping over my master's hedges, and 
running your lines cross his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

GHVlTd'iT, 11 . s. Fr. gibekt, guimhclet. A 
borer with a screw at its point. 

The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its hi^ 

Moxon. 

GIMMAL, n. s. j According to Skinner and 
Gimmeu, n. s. ^Ainsworth from Eat. gcA/W- 
lui. It seems however, says Johnson, to iie ra- 
ther gradually corrupted from geometry or geev 
metrical. Some little cpiaint pieces of machi- 
nery. 

I think by some odd gimmals or device 
Their arms arc set like clocks, still to strike ou. 

Else they could not hold out so as they do. 

Shakspeare, 

The holding together of the parts of matter has so 
confounded me, that I have been prone to conclude 
with myself, that the gimmers of the world hold toge- 
ther not so much by geometry as some natural magick. 

More*s Divine Dialogues. 

GIMP, n. s. See Gim. Gimp, in old Eng- 
lish, is neat, spruce. A kind of silk twist or 
lacc. 

GIN, 71.5. Corrupted from engine. A trap ; 
a snare ; any thing moved with screws, as an en- 
gine of torture ; a pump worked with rotatory 
sails. (Contracted from Geneva; a spirit drawn 
from juniper berries. 

This same stede shal here you evermore, 

Withouten harmc, till yc bo then you lest 
(Though that ye slepeu on his back or reste,) 

And turne again with writhing of a pin. 

He that it wrought, be coude many a gin ; 

He waited many a constellation, 

(ir he had don this operation. 

Chaucer, The Squires Tale, 

this false ^in 

Was nat made ther ; but it was made before. 

Id. The CJuinones Yemannea Tale. 
Typhaeus' joints were stretched on a gin. Spemer. 

Which two, through treason and deceitful gin. 

Hath slain sir Mordant. Id. 

So strives the woodcock with the gin ; 

So doth tho coney struggle in the net. 

Shakspeare, 

.Be it by^tns, by snares, subtilty. Id, 

As the day begins, 

twenty gins wo will the small birds take. 

And pastime make. &dney. 

* VoL. X. 


If those, who have but sense, can shun 
Hie engines that have them annoyed ; 

Little for me had reason done. 

If I could not thy gins avoid. 

Ben Jonson's Forest. 

I know ihy trains. 

Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils ; 

No more on me have power, their force is nulled. 

Milton. 

He made a planetary gtn. 

Which rats would run their own heads in. 

And come on purpose to be taken, 

Without the' cxpence of cheese and bacon. 

Hudihras, 

Keep from haying, scourge tby .skin. 

And ankle free from iron gin. Id. 

Tho delfs would bo so flown with waters, it being 
impossible to make any adits or toughs to drain them, 
that no gins or machines would suffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, 
formed by water driveling on the outside of the gin 
pump of Mostyn coalpits. Wood on Fossils. 

Gin, in mechanics, a machine for driving 
piles, fitted with a windlass and winches at each 
end, where eight or nine men heave, and round 
which a rope is reeved that goes over the wheel 
at tlie top; one end of this rope is fixed to an 
iron-monkey, that hooks to a beetle of different 
weights, according to tlic piles they are to drive, 
being from eight to thirteen hundred weight; and 
when hove up to a cross-piece, near the wheel, 
it unhooks the monkey, and lets the beetle fall 
on the upper end of the pile, and forces the 
same into the ground ; then the monkey’s own 
weight overhauls the windlass, in order for its 
being hooked again to the beetle. 

Gin. See Geneva. 

Gin, in geography, a town of China, of the 
thinl rank, in Petcheli, ten miles south-east of 
Chun-te. 

GINBALA, a district of Central Africa, form- 
ed into an island by two branches of the Niger, 
issuing from the lake Dibbie, and re-uniting 
west of Tombuctoo. It is only known to be in- 
habited bj industrious and commercial negroes. 

GINGFE, a district and fortrc.ss of India, in 
the Carnatic, situated between the twelfth and 
thirteenth degrees of northern latitude, and 
bounded on the east by the sea. The English 
had factories here in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and it is now comprehended ir» 
the south division of the Arcot collectorship. 
The fort stands on a stupendous rock, and is 
impregnable by any ordinary inode of attack. 
It is said to have been built by the kings of the 
Chola dynasty, and was, so early as the year 
1442, completely repaired and strengthened by 
the Naik of Tanjore. It was strengthened by 
the Mahommedan kings of Bejapore, the Mah- 
rattas, and the Moguls successively, but was 
taken by surprise from the latter, by the French, 
in the year 1750, and capitulated to the English 
in April, 1761. Like other hill forts of India, 
it is very unhealthy: the French are said to 
have lost 1200 Europeans by disease, dining the 
ten years they held it, and during peace it is 
only garrisoned by a small number of native 
troops. 
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GINGER, M. 1 . i Ital. gingero ; Latin 

Gingee-breai), It. s, 5 zinzeber. A pungent 
aromatic root ; and a kind of farinaceous sweet- 
meat made of dough sweetened with treacle and 
flavored with ginger. 

OingibeVt and grein de Paris, 

Oanell, and setewale of pris. 

And many a spice delitable 
To ‘?;;en wfcan men rise fro tabic. 

Chattcer, Romaunt of the Rose. 

They fet him, first, the swete win. 

And mode eke in a majelin. 

And real spicoric. 

Of gingerbred that was full fin, 

And licoris and ckc comin. 

With sugcr that is trie. 

Id. Rime of Sire Thopas. 

An* I had but one penny in the world, thou 
shouldst have it to buy gingerbread. Shakspeare. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, knotty, 
crooked, and irregular j of a hot, acrid, and pungent 
taste, lliough aromatick, and of a very agreeable 
smell. The Indians eat both the young shoots of 
the leaves and the roots themselves. Hill. 

Or wafting ginger round the streets to go. 

And visit alehouse w'here ye first did grow. Pope. 

'Tis a loss you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks frost, and eat gingerbread in a booth by a tire 
upon the Thames. Swift. 

Her currants there and gooseberries were spread. 
With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King’s Cook. 

The flower consists of live leaves, shaped some- 
what like those of the iris : these are produced in the 
head or dub, each coming out of a separate leafy 
scale. ’Jhe ovary becomes a triangular fruit, having 
three cells which contain seeds. Miller, 

To master John, the English maid 
A horn-book gives of gingerbread ; 

And that the child may learn the better 
As he can name, he eats the letter. Prior. 

Ginger. See Amomum. 

GINGERAH, a celebrated fortified island on 
the western coast of India, in the mouth of a 
river, on the bank of which is situated the town 
of Gunda Rajepore. It was one of the stations 
of the fleet commanded by the Siddees or Abys- 
sinians, who deserted from the service of the 
kings of Bijapoore, to tnat of Aurungzebe, in the 
year 1G61, and stood a siege by the Mahratta 
chief Sevagee (after he had got possession of the 
town by stratagem), which lasted with little in- 
termission for twenty-five years. 

GIN'GERLY, adv. I know not whence de- 
rived, says Dr. Johnson ; Mr. Thomson, from 
Swed. g(£ngare, a smooth pace ; an amble. Cau- 
tiously; nicely- 

What is't that you 

Took up so gingerly ? Shakspeare . 

GIN'^GIVAL, adj. Lat. gingiva. Belonging 
to the gums. 

Whilst the Italians strive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, so to sweeten it, 
they make the occluse appulse, cspeciallythe gingival, 
eofter than we do, giving a little of perviousneas. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

GIN'GLE, V. n., v. a., & n. s. From Saxon 
tinchlan ; Belg. tintelen. To utter or make a 
ihrill or ringing noise ; a resounding noise ; af- 
fectation in the sound of periods. 

Full many a deinte hors hadde he in stable ; 

And when he rode, men mighte his bridel hera 

OingUng, in a whistling wind, as clere^ 

And eke as loude as doth the chapcll belle. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Cant. Tales. 


The foot grows black that was with dirt embrowned. 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gay, 

Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak. 
From the cracked bag the dropping guinea spoke 
And gingling down the backstairs, told the crew. 

Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope’s Epistles. 

Her infant graudame*s whistle next it grew ; 

The bells she gingled, and the whistle blew. Pope. 

GINGLYMUS, 71. s, I Greek yiyyXvpog, a 

Ginglymoii), J hinge, and eidoc, the 

form of. An anatomical word, descriptive of 
the union of two bones after the manner of a 
hinge, as the elbow. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a dou- 
ble or ginglymoid ioint. Holder. 

Tlie yinglyinus, or hinge-joint does not, it is maui- 
fest, admit of a ligament of the same kind with tliat 
of the ball and socket-joint, but it is always fortified 
by the species of ligament of which it docs admit. 

Paley’s Theology. 

GI'NNET, n. s. Lat. hinrius ; Gr, ylvvoQ.' A 
nag; a mule; a degenerated breed, lleiico, ac- 
cording to some, but we believe, erroneously, a 
Soaiiish gennet, improperly written for ginntjt. 

GINOllA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and dodecaudria class of plants ; 
CAL. cleft into six parts; the petals six : caps. 
unilocular, quadrivalved, colored, and polysper- 
mous. Species one only ; a myrtle formed shrub 
of Cuba. 

GINSENG, in botany. See Pan ax. 

GIOJA, a small town of Naples, in the pro- 
vince of Bari, with 1800 inhabitants. Its houses 
were overturned by the earthquakes of 1783, 
and half the town is stilUjn ruins. Fourteen 
miles S.S.W. of Conversano. 

GIORGIEV, a town of Walachia, in Euro- 
pean Turkey, partly on the north side of the 
Danube, and partly on an island in that river. 
It covers a large extent of ground, and Cvirrie.s 
on a brisk trade. It was taken in 1771, in the 
war between tlie Russians and Turks ; and, on 
the 2ud June of that year, the Turks received a 
complete defeat here. In 1810 it was again 
taken by the Russians. It is forty miles south- 
west of Bucharest, and 235 north-west of Con- 


stantinople. 

GIORGI (Augustine Anthony), a learned 
modern ecclesiastic, was born in 1711 at St. 
Maur, in the diocese of Rimini, and entered, in 
1727, the Augustine order, devoting himself par- 
ticularly to the study of the oriental languages. 
In 1746 he was invited by pope Benedict XI v • 
to fill the theological chair of La Sapienza a 
Rome ; he also made him librarian del Angehea. 
The emperor Francis I. repeatedly invited hinj 
to settle at Vienna. In 1761 he publishe 
Alphabeturo Thibetanum, a work containing 
many valuable dissertations, and the 
mythology, history, and antiquities of 
His next publication was Fragmentum Evange 
S. lohannif Greeco-Copto Thebaicum ssc 
quarti, &c. Sec. His other works , 2^1 

Letters, Dissertations on subjects of 
Criticism, and Antiquities and Polemical 


tises. He died in 1797. 

GIORGIO (St.), or St. George, a ^ 
fort and suburb of Mantua, in the 
Mincio. It was taken by the French 
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Buonaparte, on the 15th September, 1796, after 
an obitinate resistance from the Austrians, who 
lost *2500 men, and twenty pieces of cannon. 
On the 15th January, 1797, general Provera 
penetrated thus far with 6000 men to relieve 
Mantua^ but was forced to surrender next day, 
with his whole troops, provisions, ammunition, 
&c. 

GK^RGIONE, an illustrious Venetian painter, 
born in 1470. He received his first instructions 
from John Bellino; but, studying afterwards the 
works of Leonardo da V'lnci, he soon surpassed 
them both, being the first among the Lombards 
who found out the effects of contrasting strong 
liT;ht and shadows. Tlie most valuable piece of 
viiorgione in oil is that of Christ carrying his 
(;ross, now in the church of San Kovo in \^enice. 
He died of the plague, in 1511. 

GfGTTO, an ingenious painter, sculptor, and 
architect of Florence, born in 1276. He was 
(he disciple of Cimahue; but far superior to 
Ids master in the air of ids lieads, the attitude of 
his figures, and in the tone of his coloring; 
though he could not express liveliness in his 
eyes, tenderness in the flesh, or strength in the 
muscles of his naked figures. Ibi was princi- 
pally admired for his works in mosaic ; the best 
of which is over the grand entrance of St. Peter’s 
church at Jlome. Alberti says, that, in that 
j)icce, the expression of fright and amazement 
of the disciples, at seeing St. Peter walk upon 
the water, is so excellent, that each of them 
exhibits some characteristic sign of his terror. 

1 iiotto is said to have been the inventor of cru- 
cifix painting, and the story generally told, but 
which we should hope too horrible to be true, is 
the following: — 

Giotto, intending one day to draw a crucifix, 
persuaded a poor man to suffer himself to be 
hound to a cross for an hour, at the end of 
which he was to be released, and receive a con- 
siderable rew'.'^rd for it; but, instead of this, as 
ttoon as he had fastened 1dm, he stabbed him 
dead, and then fell to drawing. W'Ikui he had 
finished his picture, he carried it to the pope, 
"ho admired it so much, tliat he was resolved to 
place it over the altar of his own chapel. (Hot to 
told him, as he liked tlie copy so well, he would 
show him the original. ‘ What do you mean ?’ 
sjiid the pope, ‘ That 1 will show your holiness 
file original, from whence 1 drew this, if you 
"dl absolve me from all punishment.’ The 
pope promised this, which Giotto believing, 
‘ifiended him to the place where it was : as soon 
■IS they were entered, he drew back a curtain, 
hung before the dead man on the cross, 
tr! } bim what he had done. The pope, 
I'liiibled at so barbarous an action, retracted his 
Promise, and told Giotto that he should be put 
exemplary death. Giotto, with seeming 
^^^s^ignation, only begged leave to finish the piece 
^ he died, which was granted him, and a 
soo prevent his escape. As 

he ? picture was aelivered into his hands, 
varn° vT ^ brush, and, dipping it into a sort of 
lurp^^n fbat purpose, daubed the pic- 

^itb it, so that nothing of the cru- 
could be seen. His holiness was .so 


incensed, that he threatened to put Giotto to the 
most cruel death, unless he drew another eoual 
to the former ; if so he would not only give him 
his life, but also an ample reward in money. 
Giotto, as he had reason, desired this under the 
pope’s signet, that he might not he in danger of 
a second repeal. This was granted to him; and 
taking a wet .sponge, he now wiped off all the 
varnish he had daubed on the picture, so that 
the crucifix appeared the same in all respects as 
it did before. Upon this, the pope remitted his 
punishment; and this crucifix is said long to 
have formed the original, from which the most 
famous crucifixes in Europe were drawn. He 
died in 1336, and the city of Florence honored 
his memory with a statue of marble over his tomb. 

GIOVENAZZO, a town in the province of 
Bari, on the east coast coast of Naples. Tt has 
a castle, four churches, four convents, and 5000 
iiihahilaiits; and is a bishop’s see, united to that 
of Terlizzi. This town is surrounded by liigh 
walls of rustic arcliitecture, behind which rise, 
in a narrow space, houses and lofty towers with 
flat tops. Ten miles VV. N. W. of Bari. 

(/FFSY, n. s. (.’orrupted from Egyptian ; 
see below. A vagabond who pretends to fore- 
tell futurity, by palmistry or physiognomy. — 
Johnson. 

Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Dido 
a dowdy ; Cleopatra a ; Helen and, Hero hild- 

ings and harlots. Shakfipeare, Romeo and Juliet. 

The widow played the and so did her confi- 

dant too, in pretending to believe her. L* Estrange . 

In this still labyrinth around her lie 

Spells, philters, globes, and spheres of palmestry ; 

A sigil in his hand the gipseg bears. 

And in ih? other a prophetic sieve and shears. 

Garth. 

A frantick gipsey now, the house he haunts, 

And in wild phrases speaks dissembled wants. Prior. 

The butler, tlioiigh he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, 
or a spoon every time his fortune is told him, shuts 
himself up in the pantry with an old gipsey for above 
half an hour. Addison. 

I, near yon slile, three svMow gypsies met ; 

Fpon my band they cast a poring look, 

Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they shook. 

Gay. 

GIRAFFE. See Cervus. 

(HRAl.DI (Lilio Gregorio), an ingenious 
critic, was born at Ferrara m 1479. He was at 
Rome when it was plundered by the emperor 
Charles V.; and having thus Install he had, and 
being tormented by the gout, he struggled 
through life with ill fortune and ill health. He 
wrote, nevertheless, seventeen works, which were 
collected and published at Basil, in 2 vols. folio, 
in 1500, and at Leyden in 1696. Casaubon, 
Thuanus, and other autho'-s of the first rank, 
have bestowed the highest eulogies on him, 

GiRALi)i(John Baptist Cutio), an Italian poet 
of the same family with the preceding, was horn 
in 1504. He was secretary to the duke of Fer- 
rara, and professor of rhetoric at Pavia. He 
died in 1573. His works, which consist chiefly 
of tragedies, were collected and published at 
Venice by his son Celso Giraldi, in 1583. Some 
rank him among the best tragic writers Italy has 
produced. 

O 2 
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GIRARD (Gabriel), an ingenious French 
ecclesiastic, was a native of Clermont, and born 
in 1678. The duties of a canonry, which, he 
possessed, interfering with his studies, he re- 
signed it, in order to be able to pursue them ; 
when the duchess de Berri made him her 
almoner. He was employed by the French 
government as Russian and Sclavonian inter- 
preter to the king, and became a member of the 
academy in 1744. Girard published a treatise 
on the principles of the French tongue, in two 
duodecimo volumes; and another on brench 
Synonymes, which has gone through several 
editions. He died in 1748. 

GIRARDON (Francis), a celebrated French 
architect and sculptor, born at Troyes in 1(327. 
Louis XIV., being informed of his talents, sent 
him to Rome with a pension of 1000 crowns. 
At his return into France, he labored for the 
royal palaces, and the gardens of Versailles and 
Trianon ; where there are many of his works in 
bronze and in marble, from the designs of 
Charles le-Brun. The mausoleum of cardinal 
de Richelieu, in the Sorbonne, and the 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV^ at the Place dc 
Vendome, where the statue and horse are cast in 
one piece, are reckoned his best performances. 
He was professor, rector, and chancellor, of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture; and in- 
spector-general of all the works done in sculp- 
ture. He died in 1715. 

Gl'RASOLE, 71. s. Fr. ^irasoL The herb 
turnsol ; the opal stone. 

GIRU, V. a.y V n. & n. .s.'x Saxon 3 yn‘&an ; 
Gird'er, n. s. / Goth ; Belg. 

Gir'dle, 71, $, & V. a. ^r-gardufi ; Tent, gur- 
GiII'dLEBETT, 77. 5. \ gurtfl. To 

Gir'dler, 77 . s. y bind; surround ; 

fasten ; invest ; dress ; cover ; encircle ; reproach : 
an architectural term for the largest piece of tim- 
ber in a floor; that which is used to bind or en- 
circle : a maker of girdles : to smite. 

Girt, i,. a., jmrt. pass. & n. s. ) 

Girth, ti. s. Ikv.a. 5 

He throweth on his helme of huge weight ; 

And ffirt him with his swerdc ; and in his honde 
His mighty spere, as he wos wont to feight. 

He shaketh. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars and Venus. 
His here, his berde was like safroun. 

That to his girdle raught adoun. 

Id. Rime of Sire Thopas, 
And so befell that in the tos they found, 

Thurgh girt with many a grevous blody wound. 

Two yonge knightes ligging by and by 
Bothe in on armes wrought ful richely. 

Id. The Knightes Tale, 

Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me : the 
brain of this foolish compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter more 
than I invent, or is invented on m« t I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. 

Shakspeare, Henry IV, 
Those sleeping stones. 

That as a waist do girdle you about. 

Shakspeare, 

Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall. 

That girdleet in those wolves ! Id. Timon, 

There will I make thee beds of roses. 

With a thousand fragrant posies ; 


A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

Shakspeare. 

Being moved, he will not spare to gird the god. 

Id. 

Sweet king ! the bishop hath a kindly gird : 

For shame, my lord of Winchester, relent. Id. 

Stoop then, and set your knee against my foot. 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant sword of York. Id. 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 

Within their innocent alabaster arms. Id. 

Great breezes in great circles, such as are under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon. 

This wondred error growth 
At which our critic ks gird. Drayton. 

Or the saddle turned round, or the girths brake ; 
For low on the ground, woe for his sake, 

Ihe law is found. Ben Jonson^s Underwoods. 

He has the glory of his conscience, when he doth 
well, to set against the checks and girds of it when he 
doth amiss. Goodman. 

Many conceive there is somewhat amiss until they 
put on their girdle. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

On him his mantle, girdle, sword and bow. 

On him his heart and soul he did bestow. 

Cuudeg. 

Here lies old Hobson, death hath broke his girt ; 
And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 

That Xyseian isle. 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 

Hid Amaltha, and her florid son 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea^s eye. 

Id. 

These, with what skill they had, together sewed. 

To gird their waist : vain covering, if it hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded shame. Id. Paradise Lost. 

The son appeared. 

Girt with omnipofttlice. 

Conscience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheist feels. 

Tillotson. 

Nor did his eyes less longingly behold 

The girdlcbelt, with nails of burnished gold. 

Dryden. 

Tysiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day. 
Observant of the souls that pass the downward way. 

Id. 

Tho girders are also to be of the same scantling 
the summers and ground-plates are of, though the 
back girder need not be so strong as the front girder. 

Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


No, let us rise at once, gird on bur swords. 
And, at the head of our remaining troops. 

Attack the foe. Addison^s Cato. 

He's a lusty jolly fellow that lives well, at lea® 
three yards in the girth. Id. Freeholder. 

The combatant too late the field declines. 

When now the sword is girded at his loins. , 

Those mighty girders which the fabrick bin , 

These ribs robust and vast in order joined. 

Blackmore^^ 

The most common way of bandage i» 

Ihe girt, y/hith girt hath a bolster in 
anA the ends are tacked firmly together. 

Cords of the bigness of packthread were a®^ 
to bandages, which the workmen bad gift 
neck. 

In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that girtt 


3 long caravan, which in the 
dawn would slowly round each be g 
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Th&t stretcUea to the stony bolt which girds 

Asm. where Kaif looks down upon the Kurds. 

liyron, 

A poniard decked her girdle as the sign 
She was a sultan’s bride (thank heaven not mine). 

Id, 

The Girdle, cin^ilus or zona, in antiquity, 
was a belt or band of leather or wool tied about 
the reins. It was anciently the custom for bank- 
rupts and other insolvent debtors to put off and 
surrender their girdle in open court. The reason 
was, that our ancestors used to carry all their ne- 
cessary utensils, as purse, keys, See., tied to tlie 
girdle ; whence the girdle became a symbol of 
the estate. History relates, that the widow of 
Philip I., duke of Burgundy, renounced her 
right of succession by putting off her girdle upon 
the duke’s tomb. The Romans always wore a 
girdle to fasten up the tunica when they had oc- 
casion to do any thing; and this custom was so 
general that such as went without girdles, and let 
their gowns hang loose, were reputed idle disso- 
lute persons. 

Gtuule, Maiden’s or Virgin’s. It was the 
custom among the Greeks and Romans for the 
husband to untie his bride’s girdle. Homer, lib. 
xi. of his Odyssey, calls the girdle TrapOsvirjv 
^ovr}v, maid’s girdle. Festus relates, that it was 
made of sheep’s wool, and adds, that it was tied 
in the Herculean knot; and that the husband 
unloosed it as a happy presage of his having as 
many cluldreri as Hercules, who at his death.left 
seventy behind him. 

Girdle, in mining, is the name used in Cum- 
berland, and some other counties, to denote the 
uncertain strata, or chance beds of stone and dif- 
ferent substances that are met with in some dis- 
tricts; which, instead of occupying the whole 
space, of the same or nearly an ecpial thickness 
throughout, are only local, preserving, however, 
constantly the same relative situation to the 
other strata, wherever they appear. Particular 
strata in the British series are found to be subject 
to these chance beds, oi strata, within their 
mass ; some of which large nodular masses as- 
sume a confusedly crystallised structure, and 
seem to occasion large hills, and even mountainous 
tracts. 

GIRE, w. s. Lat. A circle described 

by any thing in motion. See Gyre. 

girgashites, or Geroesenes, an ancient 

people of (Canaan, whose habitation was beyond 
the sea of Tiberias, where we find some relics of 
their name in the city of Gergesa, upon tlie lake 
of Tiberias. The Jewish rabbis inform us that, 
^hen Joshua first came into the land of Canaan, 
the Girgashites resolved rather to forsake their 
country than submit to the Hebrews, and ac- 
cordingly retired into Africa. Nevertheless it is 
certain that a great number of them staid behind^ 
smcc Joshua, xxiv. 11, informs us that he sub- 
dued the Girgashites, and they whom he over- 
came were certainly on this side Jordan. This 
parne is written Girgashi, Gen. x. 16, xv. 21; 

the Greek of Judith, chap. v. 16, VepyemioQ; 
in Matt. viii. 28, Pfpytfffvoc. The Gada- 
cenes of the New Testament aie thought to have 

cen a remnant of the ancient Girgashites. See 

^adahenes. 


GIR 

Girce, a large town, once the capital, of Up- 
per Egypt. It is situated about a quarter of a 
mile from the Nile, and is nearly two miles in 
compass. The architecture is quite modern and 
mean. Under the go^'ernment of the Mamelukes 
a bey appointed by the divan at Cairo resided here, 
in the capacity of sangiac or governor ; hut since 
the last revolution Siont has succeeded Girge as 
the capital of Upper Egypt. 215 miles south of 
Cairo. 

GlRGENTl, a town of Sicily, which occu- 
pies part of the site^ of the ancient Agrigen- 
TUM, which see. It stands on the top or hill, the 
site of the old fort, and has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. Thi.s see was some time since the richest 
in Sicily, but is miserably neglected, as to all its 
interests. Among the curiosities belonging to 
the cathedral is an Etruscan vase of rare size and 
preservation, ’fhere are also some golden pateras 
of extreme rarity. Oirgenti has a harbour, formed 
by a pier carried out in three sides of an octagon, 
with a battery at the head : the light-house is 
erected on the cliffs on shore. The work is strong 
and neat, but the Sirocco commands it entirely, 
and drives in great quantities of sand. Ships of 
burden find it difficult therefore to get in, but the 
magaznies of corn, which it exports, in the rocks 
along the shore are ‘spacious. Girgenti is seated 
on the St. Baise, four miles from the sea, and sixty 
south of Palermo. Long. 13° 24' E., lat. 37*^ 

28’ N. 

GIRL, 7L5. Casaubon derives this word 

Girt.ish, adj. Sfrom Koptj of the same sig- 
Girlishly, adv. } nification ; Minsheu from 
I.at. garimla, a prattler, or Ilal. girella, a wea- 
thercock. Junius thinks that it comes from 
Welsh herlodes, from which, says he, harlot, is 
very easily deduced. Skinner imagines that the 
Saxons, who used ceopl for a man, might also 
have ceojila for a woman, though no such word 
is now found. Dr. Hickes derives it from the 
Icelandic karlinna, a woman. To these collec- 
tions of Dr. Johnson may be added Mr. Thom- 
son’s suggestion, that it comes from Goth, kirla, 
diminutive of karla, a woman, feminine of karl, 
a man or boor. A young woman, or female 
child. 

In danger haddc he at his owen gise. 

The yongc girlet of his diociso 

And knew hir conseil and was of hir dede. 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 

I will love thee ne’er the less, my girl. 

Shnkspeare, 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

Is sport for every girl to practise on. Donne 

The Boole Amphiraachus, to field brought gold to 
be his wracke, 

Proude girlc like, that doth ever beare her dowre 
upon her backe. Chapman. 

True Trojan ! whilst this town can girls afford 
And long as cyder lasts in Hereford, 

The girlt shall always kiss tliee though grown old. 

And in eternal healths thy name be trouled. 

Marvell* 

A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line ; 

Put oh \ a girl, like her, must be divine ! 

Dry den. 

It is pleasant to see the boy.s and girls playing in 
the streets; but it is ill-favored to see men and 
women playing there, that should fill up their time 
with work and business. Henry. Zech. viii. 5. 
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Each girl, when pleaded with what is taught. 

Will have the teacher in her thought. Swift. 

Chloe of every coxcomb jealous 
Admires how girU can walk with fellows 
And full of indignation frets 
That women should bo such coquettes. Id. 
Tragedy should blush as much to stoop 

To the low mimick follies of a farce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with girlt. 

Rose. 

GIRN, V. n. It seems to be a corruption of 
grin. It is still used in Scotland, and is applied 
to a crabbed, captious, or peevish person. 

GIRONDE, a department of France, contain- 
ing part of the ci-devant province of Guienne ; 
bounded on the north-east by the department of 
the Lower Charente, on the east by those of the 
Dordogne, and Lot and Ciaroime, on the south 
by that of Landes, and on the west by the sea. 
Boiirdeaux is the capital. Gironde extends along 
both sides of the Garonne. Its western division 
is in a great measure barren, and lias the sea on 
the one side and the river on the other : llic east- 
ern part IS fertile and well cultivated, yielding 
annually, it is computed, 800,000 liogsheads of 
wine. The quantity of corn raised is not equal 
to the consumption. Tliis department contains 
six arrondisseir.ents, viz. tliosc of Blaye, La Ke- 
ole, Lesparre, LibouriiC, Bazas, and Boiirdeaux; 
the last is the central station of the military, the 
seat of a high court of justice, the residence of the 
prefet and bishop, and the centre of all the pub- 
lic business. Wine and brandy are exported 
from that city in large quantities. Gironde, al- 
though tlie climate i-s tempered by the vicinity of 
the sea, is warmer than several provinces in the 
interior of France, whicli lie in tlie same latitude 
on higher ground. 

Giuonof, a river of Franci?, which is formed 
by the union of the Garonne and Dordogne, 
three miles north of Bourdeaux, and runs through 
the above department' into the Atlantic, after a 
course of twenty-seven miles N.N.NV, 

GIRONDISTS, a political party in France, 
who flourished in the lirst stage of tlie revolution; 
so named from the department of Gironde, of 
which their load ing members were representatives ; 
/jailed also Bnssotines, from Brissot, and Fede- 
ralists from theii wisiiing for a federal government. 
See France. 

GIRONNE, or Gironny, in heraldry, a coat 
of arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, 
meeting in the centre of the shield, and alternate- 
ly color and metal. 

GIRTIOCK, n. s. Acus major. A kind of 
fish. 

GISBOROUGII, a town of England, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the road from 
Whitby to Durham, four miles from the mouth 
of the Tees, where is a bay and a harbour for 
ships. It had formerly an abbey, and a church 
which, from its ruins, seems to liave been equal 
to the best cathedrals in England. The soil is 
fertile, and has a constant verdure, adorned with 
field flowers almost all the year. There are some 
mines of iron and alum, which were first disco- 
vered in the reign of king James L, and have 
been since very much improved. Sir Paul Pin- 
dar, who fint farmed them, paid rents to the king 


£12,300, to the earl Musgrave £1640, and to Sir 
William Penniman £600, and had 800 men by 
sea and land in constant pay ; yet he was a con- 
siderable gainer, as there was then scarcely any 
other to be had, and the price was £26 a ton ; 
but, as there are now several other alum works 
in this country, the works here have for some 
years lain neglected. Market day Monday. 
Gisborough lies eight miles to the north-east of 
Stokesley. 

GISE, V. a. When the owner feeds his ground 
with cattle which he takes in to graze. 

GTSLE, among the English Saxons, signi- 
fies a pledge: thus, Fredgisle is a pledge of 
peace ; GislebCrt an illustrious pledge, like the 
Greek Ilomerus. 

(ilSf.EN (Auger), lord of Biisbec, a man il- 
lustrious on account of bis embassies, was born 
at Cominines in 1522 ; and educated at the uni- 
versities of Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and 
Padua, lie was engaged in several inq)ortaTit 
negociations,aiid particularly was twice sent am- 
bassador by the king of the Romans to the 
emperor Soliinan. lie collected inscriptions, 
examined natural history, and, in his secorid 
journey to (.’oiistantinople, carried with liim a 
painter, that lie might be able to communicate to 
the curious the figures of the plants and animals 
that were little known in the west. He wrote a 
Treaiise on the State of tlie Ottoman F.mpire, 
and a Jlelation of his two Journeys to Tur- 
key, which are much esteemed. He died in 
1592. 

GISOIIS, a town of Upper Normandy, in the 
dep.artmcnt of the Eure, having manufactures of 
woollens, leather, and cottons. Inhabitants 3500. 
Seventeen miles cast of Ancfclys, and thirty-t\'o 
north-east of Evreux. 

GITII, n.s. Nigella. An herb called also 
small fennel flower. 

GIUDECA, or Zuecca, an island in the La- 
gunes, about a mile from V'enice, consisting 
properly of six small islands joined together, and 
containing a number of elegant houses and gar- 
dens, six churclies, and a monastery. Its name 
is said to be derived from the number of Jews 
once residing here. 

GIVE, V. a. & V. n. ^ Sax. jipan ; Gr. yc, or 
Giv'kr, n.s. prefixed to Goth. 

Giv'en, part. j andSwed. /</, Sax.fon,to 

possess. — Thomson. To bestow without price or 
reward ; to communicate ; to yield. This word is 
used in a great variety of senses. A donor, dis- 
tributor, kc. The radical idea is transmitting 
from one person to another, either freely or other- 
wise : it is frequently used with other words, 
which fix its definite meaning ; as, away; back; 
forth ; over ; out; up ; into ; &c. : it is used also 
in reference to locality, as, to give place. 

My fadir qeneth you vercy breed fro hciiene. 

^ Wiclif. Jon. VI. 

thing that the indirgyuein to me. schal corn© 

He wos an cfty man to give penance, 

Thcr as he wiste to ban a good pitance ; 

For uto a poure ordre for to give, 

Is signe that a man is wel yshrive ; 

For if he gave,— -he dorste make avant, 

He witle that a man wos repentant ; 
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For many a man so hard is of his herte. 

He may not wepc although him sore smorte ; 
Therfore, in steile of weping and praicres. 

Men mote give silver to the poure freres. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Cant. Tale*. 

With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind. 
Thou must Him love, and his beheasts embrace j 
All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weake fancies, and stirre up affections base. 

Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 

Then give thy selfe unto Him full and free. 

That full and freely gave Himselfe to thee. 

Spenser*8 llytnnes. 

If they will speak to the purpose, they must give 
over, and stand upon such particulars only as they can 
shew wo have either added or abrogated, otherwise 
than we ought, in the matter of church polity. 

Hooker. 

Lessons being free from some inconveniences, 
whercunto sermons are more subject, they may in this 
respect no less take than in others they must give the 
hand, which betokenctli pre-eminence. Id. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in 
all manner of indilfercnt ceremonies, will be very hard, 
and therefore best to give it over. Id. 

Neither hath Christ, through union of both natures, 
incurred the damage of either, lest, by being born a 
man, we should think he hath given over to be God, 
or that, because he continued God, therefore he cannot 
be man also. Id. 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them which 
were so resolved, and gave them courage to all adven- 
tures. Id. 

The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatsoever 
Christ is said in Scripture to have received, the satne 
we ought to apply only to the manhood of Christ, 

Id. 

Let novelty therefore in this give over endless con- 
tradictions, and let ancient customs prevail. Id. 

Abdemelcch, as one weary of the world, gave over 
all, and betook himself to a solitary life, and became 
a monk. Knolles. 

The Rhodians, seeing their enemies turn thoirbacks, 
gave a great shout in derision of them. Id. 

Huniailes, the scourge of the Turks, was dead long 
before • so was al.so Mathias : after whom succeeded 
others, given all to pleasure and ease. Id. Hittory. 
Fear him not, Cicsar, he's not dangerous : 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakspeare. 

The applause and approbation I give to both your 
speeches. Id. Troilue and Creisida. 

It is given out, that, sleeping iu ray orchard, 

A serpent stung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 
Is* by a forged process of my death. 

Rankly abused. Id. Hamlet. 

One that gives out himself prince Florizel, 

Son of Prolixenes, with his princess. Shahspeare. 

Never give her oVr, 

For scorn at first makes after love the more. Id. 

His name is Falstaff ; if that man should be lewdly 
given, he deceives me ; for, Harry, I see virtue in his 
boks. * > 


You 

You 

You 


If you shall marry, 

give away this hand, and that is* mine ; 

give away heaven’s vo’ and those are mine ; 

gtve away myself, which is known mine. Id. 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
nd would conceive for what I gave the ring, 

^nd how unwillingly I left the ring, 
ou would abate the strength of your displeasure. 

. Id. 

t hatRbeen given out by an hypocritical thief, who 
the first master of my ship, that I carried with 


me out of England twenty-two thousand pieces of 
twenty-two shillinga per piece. Raleigh. 

The state of human actions it so variable, that to 
try things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. 

Bacon* s Natural History. 

Some things are harder when they come from the 
fire, and afterwards give again, and grow soft j as the 
crust of broad, bisket, sweetmeats, and salt. Id. 

Demetrius, king of Macedon, bad a petition offered 
him divers times by an old woman, and still answered 
he had no leisure ; whereupon the woman said aloud. 
Why then give over to be king. Bacon. 

Though he was given vo pleasure, yet ho was like- 
wise desirous of glory. Id. Henry VII. 

Julius Caesar laid asleep Pompey’s preparations, by 
a fame that he cunningly gave out how Cassar's own 
soldiers loved him not. Bacon. 


In oranges the ripping of the rind giveth out their 
smell more. Id, 

Finding ourselves in the midst of the greatest wil- 
derness of waters, without victual, we gave ourselves 
for lost men, and prepared for death. Id. 

Philip, Alexander's father, gave sentence against a 
prisoner at a time he was drowsy, and seemed to give 
small attention. The prisoner, after sentence was 
pronounced, said, I appeal : the king, somewhat 
stirred, said. To whom do you appeal ? The prisoner 
answered, from Philip, when he gave no ear, to Phi- 
lip, when he shall give ^ar. Id, Apophthegms. 

The charge was ghen with so well governed fury, 
that the left corner of the Scots battalion was enforced 
to give in. Hayward. 

Soon after it was given forth, and believed by many, 
that the king was dead. Id. 

Private respects, with him, gave way to the common 
good. Carew, 

We ate the earth ; and they. 

Like moles within us, heave and cast about : 

And ’till they foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool, much less give out. Herbert. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber never gives ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. M 

Who say, I care not, those I give for lost ; 

And to instruct them will not quit the cost. Id» 
Up and down he traverses Lis ground. 

Then nimbly shifts a thrust, then lends a wound i 
Now back he gives, then rushes on amain. 

Daniels Civil War. 

Lot us give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart 
and desire. Taylor*s Rule of Holy Living. 

Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again ? 

And must we now give o*er. 

And only end where we begun? 

In vain this mischief we have done. 

If wc can do no more. Denimm. 

Virtue given for lost, 

Deprest and overthrown, as seemed ; 

Like that self-begotten bird 

From out her ashy womb now teemed. 

MUton*s Agonistes. 

Since no deep u;ithin her gulpli can hold 

Immortal vigour, though oppressed and fallen, 

I give not Heaven for lost. Id, Paradise Loft. 

Well we may ufford 

Our givers their own gifts. • 


So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 
Met ever, and to shameful silence brought 
Yet gives not o*er, though desperate of success. 
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By thee how fairly is the gioer now great difHculcy kept h 

Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is lost in so much that the p 

Long since. Milton* 8 Paradise Regained. 

This instance gi\m the impossibility of an eternal Theodosius made a 
existence in any thing essentially alterable or cor- after Constaiitia. whoi 
ruptible. Hak. his rival, upon the c 

Where few the numbers, choice is there less hard j have been solemniz 
Chve us this court and rule without a guard. Our minds naturalb 

Marvell. version which they a 

But worst of all to give her over, wo always find thatpla 

^ill she’s as desperate to recover. Hudibras. engrosses the whole w 

The cause for which wc fought and swore This is a geography 

So boldly, shall wc now give o*er ? Id. however, have , 

' *^‘*h us with very good 

The more he got, the more he shewed that he gave 

away to his new mistress, when he betrayed his promi> abbess find' 

se, to the former. SHn^ her om-, told her that® 

Zelmanc, govern and direct me ; for I am wholly had .ent her 1 

i,ieen over unto thee. U Constantia accused h 

If any be ymen tip to believe lyes, some must be ^ proposal, 

first pmen up to tell them. StUlin.jjUet. Mfiiottoc came you 

He IS much given to contemplation, and the viewing bound ? 

of this theatre of the world. More againtt At^ei^,a. 

Unless it is kept in a hot house, it will so give 
again, that it will be little better than raw malt. I gave his wise pr 

Mortimer. Nay, urged him to g 
Before you. carry your large cocks in, open them Will ruin him. 
once, and spread them : hay is apt to give in the cock. Have the physicia 

Id. Cannot they add a f 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to take 
them away ; but takes none away to give them us again. Forbear contending 1 

Temple. An oaken staff each me 
They who gave themselves to warlike action and Where yet was 

enterprises, went Immediately to the place of Odin. Who’d gwe her bo 

Besides, he is too much given to horseplay in his 
raillery; and comes to battle like a dictator from "“I '.V'’,’ 

the plough. »‘«cst relation,. 

1 have some business of importance with her- but 
her husband is so horribly given to be jealous. Ihcir vices perhaps < 

fd. Spanish Fryar. victories pr 

What can I refuse to a man so c.bariiably givenl giver 

Dryden. brought K 

Scarce had he spoken when the cloud gave way ; 

The mists Qcw upwards, and dissolved in day. Id. Ihcse people are ob 

I have not lived since first I heard tho news ; Romans a 

The gift the guilty giver doth accuse. Id. ^ 

Ours gives himself for gone ; youVe watched your Prescribes, attends, t 
time. 

He fights this day unarmed, without liis rhyme. Id. Constant at church j 
A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg ; she g^J.Q 

fancied that upon a larger allowance this hen might lay jjig givings rare, save fa 
twice a day : but the hen grew fat, and gave quite over Both gifts destructi 

L’Ertranye. Alike both lover, fall 

Men arc given to this licentious humour of scoffing at . , , 

personal blemishes and defects. /d. . T^.s consideration ra; 

. *n to those general phri 

1 he pum^ment would bo kept from being too much, veneration in our langu 
if we gave off as soon as we perceived that it reaches the old Testament. 

*^*ij^* • 1 • 1 . Tocke. A good poet no soon 

He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and cx- bm it b imagined he is a 
change his sheep for shells, or wool for a sparkling to the ambition of fame. 

n 1 . I ' T . Yet this false comfort 

When the Babylonians had given themselves over That, whilst he creeps, h 
to all manner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who 

had .et up that empire, to pull it down. Greu,. the f.r,t honest di. 

Gm yourgelves up to «ome houri of leisoro. ,hat Wood’s half-pencc h 

. j • . . s, IVatts. the poor people not to rec 

As we desire to gwe no oHcncc ourselves, so neither Mndvan, I always belie 
shall we take any at the difference of judgment in That for twenty denials j 
others. Burnet. 

For a man to give his name to Christianity in those „ Not one foretell 

days, was to li.t himself a manyr. South. But all agree to jf 

As the hinder feet of (he horse stuck to the moun- GIVES, n. 8. Fet 
tain, while the body reared np in the air, the poet with feet. 


great difficulty kept himself from sliding oflF his back, 
in so much that the people gave him for gone. 

Addison*s Guardian. 

I Theodosius made a private vow never to inquire 
_ after Constamia, whom he looked upon as given away 
to his rival, upon the day on which their marriage was 
j to havo been solemnized. Addison. 

Our minds naturally give themselves up to every di- 
version which they are much accustomed to j and 
we always find that play, when followed with assiduity, 

' engrosses the whole woman. Id. 

This is a geography particular to the medalists ; the 
poets, however, have sometimes given in to it, and fur- 
nish us with very good lights for the explication of it. 

Id. on Medals. 

The abbess, finding that the physicians had given 
her overt told her that Theodosius was just gone before 
her, and had sent her his benediction. Addison. 

Constantia accused herself for having so tamely given 
an ear to the proposal. Id. Spectator. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? 

All gave you lost on far Cyclopean ground. 

Garth. 

I gave his wise proposal way ; 

Nay, urged him to go on i tho shallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

Have the physicians given up all their hopes ? 
Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? 

Rowe. 

Forbear contending louts, o'er your strains. 

An oaken staff each merits for his pains. Gay. 

Where yet was ever found a mother, 

Who’d gwe her booby for anotlier ? Id. Fables. 
Whatsoever we employ in charitable uses, during 
our lives, is given away from ourselves ; what wc be- 
queath at our death, is given from others only, as our 
nearest relations. , Atterbury. 

Their vices perhaps give hack all those advantages 
which their victories procured. Id. 

He has not given Luther fairer play. Id. 

He may be brought to give up the clearest evidenco. 

Id. 

These people are obliged to demand peace, ami 
give up to the Romans all their possessions in Sicily. 

A rhuthmt. 

Is any sick ? The man of Ross relieves ; 
Prescribes, attends, the med’cinc makes and gives. 

Pipe. 

Constant at church and 'Change j his gains were 
sure, 

His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. Id. 
Both gifts destructive to the givers prove j 
Alike both lovers fall by those they love. Id- 
This consideration may induce a translator to give 
in to those general phrases, which have attained a 
veneration in our language from being used in the 
Old Testament. Id- 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature up 
to the ambition of fame. 

Yet this false comfort never giv:s him o'er. 

That, whilst he creeps, his vigorous thoughts can soar. 

Let the first honest discoverer give the word about, 

that Wood's half-pence have beeaoffered, aad caution 
the poor people not to receive them. ‘ 

.Madam, I always believed you so stout. 

That for twenty denials you would not give oul. 

Not one foretells I shall recover ; 

But all agree to give me over. 

GIVES, n. $. Fetters or shackles for the 
feet. 
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GIVET, a strong town in the department of 
the Ardennes, France, the chief place of a canton. 
It originally consisted of two villages, one on 
each side of the Meuse, which Louis XIV. caused 
to be fortified and united, under the direction of 
JVI. Vauban. It is now a place of considerable 
strength, and has the fortress of Charlemont on 
an adjoining hill. Givet was one of the frontier 
towns put into the possession of the allies by the 
treaty of Paris in 1815. Inhabitants 3500. Fif- 
teen miles north-east of Rocroy, and twenty-four 
, north of Mezieres. 

GlUIdANO, San, or Monte San Giuliano, 
the ancient Eryx, a considerable town in the Val 
de Mazzara,' Sicily. It stands on the summit of 
a high hill, and is said to be very healthy. Few 
vestiges of antiquity remain, but the women are 
remarked for their clear complexions. The town 
contains fifteen churches, nine convents, an hos- 
pital, a Monte di Pieta, and 10,000 inhabitants. 
It is sometimes called Trapani di Monte, and the 
' mountain Monte di Trapani. Three miles north- 
east of Trapani. . 

GIULEMO, a mountain of the Cisalpine re- 
public, in the department of Benaco, and ci- 
devant Veronese. This mountain, with that of 
Maniva, and the valley of Sabbia, contain 
twenty-six parishes and 1 3,000 citizens ; who 
carry on cloth manufactures, and iron forges and 
foundries. Cattle are also bred in great num- 
bers. 

GTZEII, a town of Egypt, on the left bank of 
the Nile, opposite Cairo. It is a considerable 
place, and was fortified by Ishmael Bey. It has 
been supposed, but on no solid ground, that the 
ancient Memphis stood in the place where Gizeh 
now stands : which is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the pyramids of Cheops and Cc- 
pbrenes. It is three miles south-west of Cairo, 
and in 1801 was taken from the French by the 
British. 

giz zard, n. .s. Fr. gesier ; Lat. gigeria. 
It is sometimes called gizzern. The strong mus- 
culous stomach of a fowl. It is proverbially 
used for apprehension or conception of mind : 

he frets his gizzard ; he harasses his imagi- 
nation. 

hut that which does them greatest harm, 

Thftir spiritual gizttariU are too warm j 
Which puts the overheated sots 
In fevers still. Hudihrat, 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up stones to 
convey them into their second ventricle, the g\zMem$, 

More. 

They nestle near the throne, 
ny their high crops and corny gizzards known. 

Drgden. 

Satisfaction and restitution lie so cursedly hard 
of our publicans, that their blood is 
ot half so dear to them as the treasure in their cof- 

VEstrange. 

there is no mastication in the mouth; but, 
sw 11 ^^^ /tfe not carnivorous, it is immediately 
the crop, a kind of ante-stomach, 
Elan!r ** moistened by some proper juice from the 
the ®*^t*Blliug in there, thence transferred into 
9^zzardy or musculous stomach. Rag. 

thev ^®^l8 are abundantly supplied with meat, 

P»8s • But it doet not immediately 

ence mto the gizzard ; it always enters in very 


small quantities, in proportion to the progress of tri- 
turation. Paleg*t Theology, 

GLA'BRITY, 71. s. From Lat. glaber. Smooth- 
ness ; baldness. 


GLA'CIAL, adj. 
Gla'ciate, V. -u. 
Glacia'tion, n. 
Gla'cious, adj. 
Gla'ciers, n. s. 


Fr. glacer ; Lat. glades. 
Ice ; the art of freezing ; 
icy or cold; mountains 
covered with ice. 


Ico is plain upon the surface of water, but round 
in hail, which is also a glaciation, and figured in its 
guttulous descent from the air. 

BroiJone*a Vxdgar Errours. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold conservato- 
ries, it will crystallize and shoot into glaciotu bodies. 

Id. 

GLACIERS, a name given to some very ex- 
tensive fields of ice among the Alps. Mr. arch- 
deacon Coxe says, that these mountains, ia gen- 
eral, are composed of many parallel chains, the 
highest of which occupy the centre, and the others 
gradually diminish as we recede thence. The 
central chain appears covered with pointed 
rocks; all parts of which, that are not absolutely 
perpendicular, lie hid under perpetual snow and 
ice. On each side of this ridge are fertile and 
cultivated valleys, interspersed with numerous 
villages, and watered by numerous streams. The 
elevated peaks of the central chain are covered 
with snow ; but their declivities, excepting those 
that are extremely steep, have all a covering of 
ice as well as snow ; the intermediate parts be- 
ing filled with vast fields of ice, terminating in 
the cultivated valleys. The same phenomena, 
though on a smaller scale, occur in those chains 
that are at a distance from the principal one : in 
those which are most remote, no ice, and scarcely 
any snow, is observed, unless upon some of the 
most elevated summits ; and the mountains, di- 
minishing in height and ruggedness, appear 
covered with verdure, until at last they terminate 
in small hills and plains. Thus the glaciers may 
be divided into two sorts; the first occupy- 
ing the deep valleys in the bosom of the Alps, 
called Ice Valleys; the second covering the 
declivities and sides of the mountains. These 
are called by Mr. Coxe tlie Upper and Lower 
Glaciers. 

The Lower Glaciers are by far the most con- 
siderable ; some of them extending several 
leagues in length. They do not communicate 
with each other, as has been generally supposed, 
few of them being parallel to the central chain ; 
but, stretching mostly in a transverse direction, 
are bordered at the highef extremity by inacces- 
sible rocks, and at the lower extend into the cul- 
tivated valleys. The thickness of the ice varies 
in different parts. In the glacier de Bois, which 
extends more than fifteen miles in length, and 
upwards of three in breadth, M. Saussure found 
it generally from eighty to 100 feet ; but he was 
credibly informed that in some places it was not 
less than 600 feet, and even more. These vast 
masses of ice usually rest on an inclined plane ; 
where, being pushed forward by their own 
weight, and but weakly supported by the rugged 
rocks beneath them, they are intersected by large 
crevices, and have an appearance of walls, 
pyramids, ficc., according to the position of Uie 
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eye in viewing them. In those parts, how- 
evei, where they lie upon even ground, or 
such as have only a gentle inclination, the 
surface of the ice is nearly uniform, the crevices 
being few and narrow, and the glacier being 
crossed by travellers- on foot without any diffi- 
culty. The surface of the ice is rough and gra- 
nulated, so that people may walk upon it, ex- 
cepting such places as have a steep descent. It 
is opaque, full of small bubbles about the size of 
a pea, very porous, and greatly resembles a mix- 
ture of snow and water congealed. A vast quan- 
tity of stones and earth falls down from tlie 
mountains upon the glaciers, and are by them 
thrown off on each side according to the descent 
of the ice. The place on which these rest is 
more hard and elevated than the rest of the ice, 
and is very difficult to walk upon ; the earth is 
likewise laid upon them in such regular heaps, 
that it appears to have been done by art. This 
collection of earth and stones is termed by the 
natives the moraine. Mr. Coxe, who visited the 
Glacier de Bois, informs us, that the appearance 
of it at a distance was so tremendous that it 
seemed impracticable to cross it. Numerous 
and broad chasms intersected it in every direc- 
tion ; but, entering upon it, the company found 
that courage and activity were only required to 
accomplish the task. They had large nails in 
their shoes, and spiked sticks, svhich on this oc- 
casion were found t-o be particularly serviceable. 
Having grassed the moraine, and descended upon 
the glacier itself, they found the ice softened by a 
warm wind which rfjndered it less slippery than 
usual. Having walked across it for about a quarter 
of an hour, they came again to the moraine, along 
which they continued their journey for half an 
hour, and then entered upon the great body of 
the glacier. ‘ Here,' says Mr. Coxe, * it wa.s 
curious to observe the numerous little rills pro- 
duced by the collection of drops occasionea by 
the thawing of the ice on the upper part of the 
glacier : these little rills hollow out small chan- 
nels, and, torrent-like, precipitate themselves 
into the chasms with a violent noise, increasing 
the body of waters formed by the melting of the 
interior surface, and finding an outlet under the 
immense arch of ice in the valley of Chamounie, 
from which the Averon mshes.’ As our traveller 
proceeded on his journey, he was surprised by 
the noise of a large fragment of rock which had 
detached itself from one of the highest needles, 
and bounded from one precipice to another with 
great rapidity; but before it reached the plain it 
was almost reduced to dust. * Having proceeded 
about an hour,’ says he, ‘ we were astonished with 
a view more magnificent than imagination can 
conceive: hitherto the glaciers had scarcely 
answered my expectations, but now they far sur- 
passed them. ' Nature had clad herself in all her 
terrors. Before us was a valley of ice twenty 
miles in extent, bounded by a circular glacier 
of pure unbroken snow, named Takul, winch 
leads directly to the foot of Mount Blanc, and is 
surrounded by large conical rocks, terminating 
in sharp points like the towers of an ancient for- 
tification ; to the right rose ? range of magnifi- 
cent peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers; 
and, far above the rest, the magnificent summit 


of Mont Blanc, hit highest point obscured with 
clouds. He appeared of such immense magni, 
tude, that, at his presence, the circumjacem 
mountains, however gigantic, seemed to shrinli 
before him, and hide their diminished heads, b] 
half an hour we arrived at the moraine, which 
forms a boundary of the valley, crossed it, and 
proceeded upon a body of ice about three quar- 
ters of a mile broad. Here Uie ice was more 
even and free from chasms than in the great val- 
ley. We then passed a second moraine, and 
beyond that another mass of ice to a third 
moraine: descending thence we came upon 
the last ridge of ice, broader considerably than 
tlie two former, and full of large chasms ; it is 
separated from the rock only by a very narrow 
moraine. These moraines contain great quan- 
tities of crystal.'. They continued to ascend the 
valley of ice, the scene constantly increasing in 
magnificence and horror: and, having walked 
about five miles on the ice, they arrived at last 
at the foot of the eminence named couvercle, 
where they were obliged to quit the ice. The 
doing this was extremely dangerous, and at one 
place very tremendous. It was a bulging smooth 
rock, with a precipice of considerable depth ter- 
minaterl by a vast crevice in the ice, wliich 
seenned to stop all further progress : a small hol- 
low in the middle, however, afforded room for 
one foot; and, having fixed this, they sprung 
over to the other side, being helped and di- 
rected by the guides who went over first. Hav- 
ing gained the ton of the couvercle, they had a 
view of three of Ine glaciers, viz. that of Talefre 
to the left, I’Echaut in front, and Takul on the 
right; all uniting in %at great one called the 
Glacier de Bois. The Couvercle itself is a most 
extraordinary rock, having the appearance of 
a large irregular building with many sides; the 
substance of which is granite. Having reached 
the top, they were surprised with a thunder- 
storm, from which they took shelter under an 
impending rock. The view was exceedingly 
magnificent ; the glaciers appearing like a rugged 
expanse of frozen sea bounded by gigantic rocks, 
and terminated by Mont Blanc. A single rock 
appeared of a triangular figure covered with 
Alpine plants ; and which, by reason of its con- 
trast with the rugged and snowy mountains in 
the neighbourhood, has obtained the name of the 
Garden. During this, as well as other excur- 
sions among the Alps, Mr. Coxe had occasion to 
observe that the color of the sky was of a inuc 
deeper blue than in the lower regions. 

The Upper Glaciers may be subdivided m o 
those which cover the summits, and those w nc 
extend along the sides of the Alps. Those on 
very summit, however, though they have t e P 

pearance of ice, are not so in realityr , i 
entirely of snow hardened by the 
M. Saussure found that which covered 
Mont Blanc to be penetrable, though wi _ 
ficulty, by a stick ; but below this bard crus 
a soft snow without coherence. Tlie si e 
covered with a mixture of ice and snow , y 
son ofthe superior power of the „j,pals 

dissolve the snow, which afterwpfis c g 
into bard ice. . 

Mr. Coxe agrees with M. Gruner m p 
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that the glaciers are produced by the continual 
dissolution of the snow in summer, and its con- 
jrelation by the succeeding fro.sts. Hence, on 
the summits of the mountains, where the sun has 
very little power, the glacier is soft, and contains 
no ice : as we descend the mountains, the con- 
sistence becomes firmer, because there is a con- 
siderable mixture of snow-water, the congelation 
of which augments the hardness ; and in the val- 
leys the glacier is hardest of all, because the por- 
tion of water is tliere much superior to that of the 
snow. Hence it seems plain, that the glaciers 
derive their origin from the melting of the snow 
on the upper parts of the mountiiins, and the 
congelation of the water as it advances: and to 
this cause M. Saussurc adds the quantity of snow 
which often rolls down into the valleys and con- 
geals along with the water. 

Another (juestion concerning the glaciers natu- 
rally occurs, namely, Wliether they are to l)e 
considered as in a state of increase or diininu 
(ion? Mr. Coxe is of opinion, that they occa- 
sionally increase and decrease : in proof of whi(‘h 
he adduces the following observations. ‘ The 
borders of the glacier of iMcmtanvert are mostly 
.skirted with trees : towards its base a vast arch 
of ice rises to nearly 100 feet in height; undei 
\vhich the river Averon rushes with considerable 
force, and in a large body of water. As we ap- 
proached the ice, wc passed through a wood of 
tir.s : those trees whicli stand at a little distance 
from the arch are about eighty feet high, and are 
undoubtedly of a very great age. Between these 
and the glacier the trees are of a later growth ; as 
is evident from their texture and inferior size 
Others, still smaller, have been overtimied and 
enveloped in the ic(; : there seems to be a kind 
of regular gradation in the age of these several 
trees, from the largest which are standing to the 
smallest that lie prostrate. Hence, our author 
concludes, that the glacier once extended as far 
the row of small furs ; but that, upon its gra- 
dual dissolution, a number of trees shot up on 
|he spot it had occupied ; since which time the 
me has again advanced, and overturned the last 
grown trees before they had attained to any con- 
siderable height. This he thinks also confirmed 
y the following facts : large stones of granite are 
jrsiially found at a small distance from the cx- 
^‘■^rnities of the glacier. ‘ These stones have cer- 
^l^inly fallen the mountains upon the ice; 
^vc been carried on in its progress ; and have 
slnV * the plain upon the dissolution or 

sto whicli supported them. These 

natives call moraine, form a 
ice ^ j ^^<^er towards the foot of the valley of 
cier been pushed forward by the gla- 

qu advances: they extend even to the 

hon Ihe larger pines. ^ In opposi 

Slant ^ maintain that there is a con- 

snow in the Alpine 
author makes the following re- 
Rlacier’nJn 1776 and 1785 the 

had diminished to such a 
pmd in which its extremity occu- 

‘ornaer year was at least 400 paces 
the latter. 2. Tn 
desorii tie Glace, which in 1776 he 

of Ti forming the border of the gla- 

osson, no longer existed ; and young 
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trees had shot up in the parts which were then 
covered by the glacier of Montanvert. Still, 
however, it may be urged, that these changes 
only take place in the valleys, where the power 
of the sun is considerable ; and that from thence 
we cannot form any adequate idea of what passes 
in the more elevated regions, where in all proba- 
bility more snow falls than can be dissolved. In 
support of this opinion, it is alleged that the cold 
produced by the mass of ice already formed must 
have augmented it still more ; and that, within 
the memory of the present generation, many 
places have been covered with ice, which were 
not so before. To these arguments, however, 
Mr. Coxe replies, that the causes which di- 
minish the ice in the upper regions are no less 
powerful than the cold which tends to augment 
it. These are, 1 . llain or sleet; which, fallii]g 
upon the lower glaciers, thaw the ice, increase 
the rills on its surface, excavate channels, and in 
many ways tend to diminish its quantity. 2. 
Evaporation, which takes place even from the 
surface of the ice itstdf, acts still more power- 
fully; and its action is not confined to any par- 
ticular season, lb The falling of the snow and 
ice ; both that winch comes gradually from the 
clouds, and which descends from the mountains 
in great masses, called by the natives avalanches. 
When these last fall down into milder regions, 
though sometimes they may resist the influence 
of the sun and form ice valleys, yet they gene- 
rally dissolve. They are most common in the 
upper glaciers, though sometimes they descend 
upon the lower, while the gradual descent of 
snow from the clouds, which chiefly takes place 
in the lower, contributes very much to lessen the 
ina.ss. 4. All the lower glaciers or valleys of 
ice rest on an inclined plane, are hollow, and 
undermined by torrents which are constantly 
flowing from tlic upper glaciers, as well as from 
their own lowermost surface. Their foundation 
being thus constantly diminishing, the lower gla- 
ciers are carried imperceptibly forward into the 
cultivated fields, where an end is necessarily put 
to their progress by the heat of the sun. Hence 
we may see the reason of that strange pheno- 
menon taken notice of by Mr. Coxe, that with 
one hand be coulil touch ripe corn, and with the 
other solid ico. This descent of the glacier is 
demonstrable from the trees overturned by it, 
and the moraine always observed at the bottom 
of the lower glacieus. 5. The heat of the sun ig 
au evident cause of the diminution of the gla- 
ciers. To this Mr. Coxe adds another cause less 
generally known, viz. the warm winds which 
blow by night as well as by day, both in the 
upper and lower glaciers. ‘ These warm winds,* 
says he, ‘ are during summer so common in 
those parts, that I never crossed a glacier with- 
out feeling in some particular positions a warmth 
similar to the air of a hot-balh.’ 6. Another 
cause is the mean temperature of tlie earth itself ; 
which, where it is not exposed to the piercing 
cold of the atmosphere, is founil to have a tem- 
perature always above the freezing point. As the 
vast thickness of the superincumbent ice, there- 
fore, is in the present case abundantly sufficient 
to prevent the access of the atmosphere, it is 
plain that the lower surface of it must, by be#ng 
in contact with the earth, continually decay. 
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With regard to the other argument drawn from 
tlie known increase of the ice in some places, 
Mr. Coxe does not deny it; but insists that there 
is no continual increase of the whole, but that 
if it increases in some places it diminishes in 
others; and his opinion in this respect was 
confirmed by those who frequent the mountains. 

We have seen no better account than Mr. 
Coxe’s of these magnificent phenomena : but for 
more modern observations of travellers amongst 
them, see Alps ; Blanc, Mont; and Europe, 
p. 673, Vol. Vril. 

(jLA'CIS, n. s. Fr. In fortification, a sloping 
bank. It is more especially taken for that which 
rangeth from the parapet of the covered way to 
the level on the side of the field. 

Glacis, Terrein, or Esplanade, a slope 
made of earth, and generally covered with sod or 
grass, which runs from the covert way of a forti- 
fied place, towards the country. See Fortifica- 
TJON. 


GLAD, adj. Sc v. a. 
Glad^den, V. a. 
Glai/der, n. s. 
Glad'fulness, n. 5. 
Glad'ly, adv. 

Glad'nESS, 71. s. 

Glad'some, adj. 
Glai/somely, adv. 


Sax. 3 lJE'&; Goth,, 
Dan. and Swed. glad; 
Tent, glatte ; from Lat. 
Letus^ j<^yful i says 
'Minsheu, a Greek 
ayXaof, clarus^ pulcher. 
Cheerful ; gay, ex- 
pressive of delight and 


Glad'so MEN ess, 7L s.J pleasure : its com- 
pounds are nearly obsolete. 

Abraham youre fadir to se my day : and be 

saygh and joyede. Wiclif, Jon, viii. 

0 sodcn wo ! that ever art successour. 

To worldly blia ; spreint is with bitternesso 
The^ ende of the joye of our worldly labour : 

Wo occupieth the fyn of our gladnesse. 

Uerken this conseil for thy sikerncssc. 

Upon thy yhide day, have in thy rninde 
The unwary wo of harm that cometh behindc. 

Chaucer, The Man of Lawes Tale. 
The turtil dove said : Welcom, welcora. May ! 
Oladsom and light to lovers that ben trewe. 

Id. The Court of Love. 
— Art thou like an asse unto the harpe 
That hearcth soun, whan men the stringes ply ; 
fint in his mind, of that no melodic 
Male sinken him to gladin ; for that he 
So dull is in his bestialite. 

Id. Troiltu and Creeeide. 

And there him rests in riotous suffisance 
Of all his gladfulnets, and kingly joyancc. 

Spenser. 

The highest angels to and fro descend. 

From highest heaven in gladsome company. 

Id. Faerie Queene. 

I am glad to see your worship. 

Shahspeare. ■ 

He hath an uncle in Messia will be very much glad 
of it. Id. 

For his particular Eli receive him gladly; 

But not one follower. Id. King Lear. 

He saw rich nectar-thaws release the rigour 
Of the' icy North ; from frost-bound Atlas' hands 
His adamantine fetters full ; green vigour 
OUidding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian sands. 

Crashaw. 

Then first adorn&d 

With their bright luminaries, that set and rose 
Glad Evening and glad Morn crowned the fourth day. 

Milton. 

Glad we returned up to the coasts of light. Id. 


The wily adder blithe and gletd, id. 

Thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance. Id, 

He glad 

Of her attention, gained with serpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Id, 

Her conversation 

More glad to me thin to a miser money is. 

Sidney, 

It glads me 

To see so many virtues thus united. 

To restore justice and dethrone oopression. 

Otway. 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend. 

And with unwearied eyes behold their friend. 

Dryden. 

The gaping wound gushed out a crimson flood ; 
I'lic Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood. 

His faulchion drew. Id. dSneid, 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he be my 
friend, he will be glad of my repentance. T>ryden. 
Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddess. Id. 

By such degrees the spreading gladness grew 
In every heart, which fear liad fro’ie before : 

The standing streets with so much joy they view, 
That with less grief the perished they deplore. Id. 

I would be glad to learn from those who pronouiu^o 
that the human soul always thinks, how they know it. 

Locke, 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms! 

Delight of every eye! When he appeared, 

A secret pleasure gladdened all that saw him. 

Addison. 

Each morn they waked me with a sprightly lay ; 
Of opening heaven they sung and gladsome day. 

Prior. 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 

Prepare the way, a Clod, a God appears ! Pope. 

Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man. 

Glad of a quarrel strait I clap the door. fd. 

If justice Philips' costive head 
Some frigid rhymes disburses. 

They shall like Persian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurses. Swift. 

You are going to set us right; and 'tis an advan- 
tage every body will gladly sec you engross the glory 
of. Blount to Pope. 

Liberal not lavish is kind nature's hand, 

Nor was perfection made for man below, 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art arc planned, 
Good counteracting ill and gladness 

A populous solitude of bees and birds. 

And fairy formed and many-coloured things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than wor 
And innocently open their glad wings. 

Fearless and full of life. Byron. Childs Boro 

GLADE, n. $. from jlopan to be hot, of 
shine ; whence tlie J Danish glod, and the o so 
English gleedy a red hot coal. A lawn 
ing in a wood.— Lucus. It is taken tor an 
nue through a wood, whether open or s u > 
and has therefore epithets of opposite mnai , 

So flamed his eyen,with rage and rancorous i i 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, jreadful 

Those glaring lamps were set, that made 

shade. ^ 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove 
Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 
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O might I here 

In solitude live sav&ge, in some glade 
Obscured, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To .star or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening- Id. Paradise Lost. 

For noonday’s heat are closer arbours made. 

And for fresh evening air the opener glade. 

Drgdcn. 

By the heroes armed shades 
Glittering through the gloomy glades ; 

By the youths that died for love. 

Wandering in the myrtle grove. 

Restore, restore Eurydicc to life ! 

Oh ! take the husband, or restore the wife ! 

Pope. 

There interspersed in lawns and opening glades ; 
Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. Id. 

Who now, alas ! shall teach my humble vein. 

That never yet durst peep from covert glade ; 
but softly learnt for fear to sigh and plain. 

And vent his griefs to silent myrtle’s shade ? 

Fletchers Purple Island. 
She smiled, arrayed 

With all the charms of sunshine, stream, and glade, 
New drest and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 
GLA'DEN, .s. ^ ; L'dt.g/n- 

GLA'DFR,n. s. The first two aie 

Gladia'tou, 71. 5. J a 'general name given to 
plants that rise witli a broad blade like sedge ; 
swordgrass. Tltc latter is a sword-player, or 
prize-fighter. 

Hero Ampbitritc sails through myrtle bowers, 
There gladiators fight or die iu flowers. Pope. ' 


Gladiators, in antiquity, were persons who 
fought, generally in the arena at Rome, for the 
entertainment of the people. They were usually 
slaves, and fought out of necessity; though some- 
times freemen adopted tlie profession, like our 
prize-fighters, for a livelihood. The Romans 
borrowed this cruel diversion from the Asiatics; 
some suppose out of policy, the frequent com- 
bats of gladiators tending to accustom the people 
lo despise dangers and death. 

brom the earliest times with which we have 
^ny acquaintance in profane history, it had been 
tne custom to sacrifice captives, or prisoners of 
war, to the manes of the great men who had died 
!!j ^gagement ; thus Achilles, in the Iliad, 
*b. xxiii,, sacrifices twelve young Trojans to the 
nianes of Patroclus; and in Virgil, lib. xi. ver. 
b ^neas sends captives to Evander, to be sacri- 
oed at the funeral of his son Pallas. In course 
? they came also to sacrifice slaves at the 
^unerals of all persons of condition : this was even 
eemed a necessary part of the ceremony ; but, 
^ d would hare appeared barbarous to have 
like beasts, they were appointed 
the’^ V each other, and endeavoured to save 


own lives by killing their adversary. This 


jeemed somewhat less inhuman, because there 
of avoiding death, by an exertion 

fp . ^ ^ courage. This occasioned the pro- 
gladiator to become an art ; hence arose 
. *he art, and men learned to fight and 
callpTr masters, whom the Latins 

UD in .1 bought young slaves to be trained 

^ Slid trade, whom they afterwards sold 

with occasion to present the people 

at a show. These exhibitions were 

performed near the sepulchre of the de- 


ceased, or about the funeral pile ; but were after- 
wards removed to the circus and amphitheatres, 
and became ordinary amusements. The first 
show of gladiators, called munus gladiatorum, 
was exhibited at Rome, according to Valerius 
Maximus, by M. and D. Brutus, upon the death 
of their father, A. U. C. 490. On this occasion 
there were probably only three pairs of gladiators. 
In .537, the three sons of AI. /Emilius Lepidus 
the augur, who had been three times consul, en- 
tertained the pt'ople with the cruel pleasure of 
seeing twenty-two gladiators fight in the forum. 
In 547 Scipio Africanus diverted his army at 
New Carthage with a show of gladiators ; which 
he exhibited in honor of his father and uncle, 
who had begun the reduction of Spain. In pro- 
ce.ss of time the Romans became so fond of these 
bloody entertainments, that not only the heir of 
any great and rich citizen lately deceased, but all 
the principal magistrates, presented the people 
with shows of this nature, to acquire popularity. 
The a&diles, nrvetors, consuls, and, above all, the 
candidates for offices, made their court to the 
people, by entertaining them frequently with 
these lights; and the priests were sometimes the 
exhibitors of the barbarous shows. Suetonius 
mentions the ludi pontificales, August, cap. 44, 
and Pliny, the ludi sacerdotales, Epist. lib. vii. 
As for the emjTcrors, to ingratiate themselves 
with the populace, they humored them with 
combats of gladiators almost upon all occasions; 
and, as these increased, the number of comba- 
tants increased likewise. Accordingly, .Tulius 
Caesar, in his anlileship, diverted the people with 
320 couple. Even Titus VTspasian exhibited a 
show of gladiators, wild beasts, and representa- 
tions of sea-fights, which lasted 100 days; and 
Trajan continued a solemnity of this nature for 
123 days; during which time he brought out 
1000 pairs of gladiators. Before this time, under 
the republic, the number of gladiators was so 
great, that when the conspiracy of Catiline broke 
out, the senate ordered them to be dispersed 
into the garrisons and secured, lest they should 
have joined the disaffected party. 

The.se sports were become so common, and 
their consequences in a variety of respects so 
dangerous, that Cicero preferred a law, that no 
person should exibit a show of gladiators within 
two years before he appeared candidate for any 
office. Julius Caesar ordered that only a certain 
number of men of this profession should be ia 
Rome at a time. Augustus decreed that only two 
shows of gladiators should be presented iu a year, 
and never above sixty couple of combatants in a 
show; and Tiberius provided, by an order of 
senate, that no person should have the privilege 
of gratifying the people with such a solemnity, 
unless he was worth 400,000 sesterces. They 
were also considerably regulated by Nerva. 
Claudius restrained them to certain occasions; 
but he soon after annulled his decree, and private 
persons began to exhibit them at pleasure as 
usual. Some carried the brutal satisfaction so 
far as to have them at their ordinary feasts. And 
not slaves only, but other persons, would hi»e 
themselves to this infamous office. The master 
of the gladiators made ’them all first swear that 
they would fight to death ; and, if they failed, 
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fhey were put to death, either by fire, or swords, 
clubs, whips, or the like. It was a crime for the 
wretches to complain when they were wounded, 
or to ask for death, or seek to avoid it when over- 
come ; but it was usual for the emperor to grant 
them life when they gave no signs of fear, but 
waded the fatal stroke with courage and intre- 
pidity. Augustus even decreed that it should 
always be granted them. From slaves and freed- 
men the inhuman sport at length spread to peo- 
ple of rank and condition ; so that Augustus was 
obliged to issue a public edict that none of the 
senatorian order should become gladiators ; and 
soon after he laid the same restraint on the 
knights : nevertheless, Nero is said to have 
brought upwards of 400 senators, and 000 Roman 
knights, upon the arena; though Lipsius takes 
hotlfthese numbers to be falsified, and reduces 
them to forty senators and sixty knights: yet 
Domitian, that other monster of cruelty, refined 
upon Nero, exhibiting combats of women in the 
night-time. Constantine the Great is said to hhve 
first prohibited the combats of gladiators in the 
east. At least he forbad those who were con- 
demned to death for their crimes to be employed; 
there being an order still extant to the prxfectus 
prietorii, rather to send them to work in the 
mines, dated at Beiytus, in Fhccnicia, the 1st of 
October 325. Honorius forbad them at Rome 
on occasion of the death of Telemachus, who, 
coming out of the cast into Rome at the time of 
one of these spectacles, went down into the arena, 
and used all his endeavours to prevent the gladia- 
tors from continuing the sport; upon which the 
spectators of that carnage, tired with anger, stoned 
him to death. The practice was not, however, 
totally abolished in the west, before Thebdoric, 
king of the Ostrogoths, put a stop to it entirely, 
A.D. 500. 

Some time before the day of combat, the per- 
son who presented the people with the shows 
gave thenp notice thereof by programmas or bills, 
containing the names of the gladiators, and the 
marks whereby they were to be distinguished ; 
for each had his several badge; which was most 
commonly a peacock’s feather, as appears from 
the scholiast of Juvenal on the 158th verse of the 
3d satire, and Turnebus Adv'^ers. lib. ii. cap. 8. 
Tliey also gave notice how long the shows would 
last, and how many couples of gladiators there 
were; and, it appears, from the 52nd verse of the 
7th satire of the 2nd book of Horace, that they 
sometimes made representations of these things 
in painting, as is practised among us by those 
who have any thing to show at fairs. The day 
being come, they began the entertainment by 
bringing two kinds of weapons ; the first were 
staves or wooden files, called rudes; and the 
second were effective weapons, as swords, 
poniards, See. The first were called anna lusoria, 
or exercitoria; the second decretoria, as being 
given by decree or sentence of the pr®tor, or of 
him at whose expense the spectacle was exhibited. 
They began to fence or skirmish with the first, 
which was to be the prelude to the battle ; and, 
from these, when well warmed, at the sound of 
the trumpets they advajiced to the second, with 
which they fought naked. Then they were said 
vertere arma. Tlie terms of striking were petere 


et repetere ; of avoiding a blow, exire ; and, when 
one of the combatants received a remarkable 
wound, his adversary or the people cried out 
habet, or hoc habet. The first part of the en- 
gagement was called ventilare, pracludere ; and 
the second, dimicare ad certum, or versis armis 
pugnare : and some authors think, with much 
probability, that it is to these two kinds of com- 
bat that St. Paul alludes in the passage, 1 Cor. ix. 
26, 27. ‘ I fight, not as one that beateth the air • 
but I kee|) my body under, and bring it into 
subjection.’ If the vanquished surrendered his 
arms, it was not in the victor’s power to grant 
him life. The people during the time of the re- 
public, and the prince or people during the time 
of the empire, were alone empowered to grant it. 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of 
palintree, and a sum of money, probably collected 
among the spectators : sometimes they gave him 
his conge, or dismissed him by putting one of 
the wooden files or rudes in his liand ; and some- 
times they even gave him his freedom, putting 
the pileus on his head. The sign or indication, 
whereby the spectators showed that they granted 
the favor, wtis prernere pollicem, which M. Da- 
cier takes to be a clenching of the fingers of both 
hands between one another, and so holHing the 
two thumbs upright close together; and, when 
they would luive the combat finished, and the 
vanquished slain, verterunt pollicem, tliey bent 
hack the thumb; which we learn from Juvenal, 
Sat. iii. vcr. 36. The gladiators challenged or 
defied each other, by showing the little finger; 
and, by extending this, or some other, during the 
combat, they owned themselves vanriuished, and 
begged mercy from the people : ‘ \^icti ostensain 
digiti veniam a populo^postulabant,’ says the old 
scholiast on Persiiis. 

There were various kinds of gladiators, di.s- 
tinguished by their weapons, manner, and time 
of fighting, &c.; as, tlie andabatag mentioned 
under Andabat.?:: the catervarii, who always 
fought in troops or companies, number against 
number ; or, according to others, who fought 
promiscuously, without any certain order : the 
dimachm, who fought armed with two poniards 
or swords, or with sword and dagger : the e.sse- 
darii, who fought in cars ; the fiscales, or Caesari- 
ani, who belonged to the emperor’s company ; 
and who, being more robust and dexterous than 
the rest, were frequently called for ; and therefore 
named also postulatitii. Several other kinds are 
mentioned in the ancient authors. 

Gladiators^ War (helium Gladiatorium, or 
Spartacum) called also the servile war, 
which the Romans sustained about A. FX. o • 
Spartacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having 
with other gladiators to the number of seven y 
four, out of the place where they had been ep 
at Capua, gathered together a body of s av > 
lives at their head, rendered themselves 


put themselves Sit tii^ii - vie* 

masters of all Campania, and gained sevcm 
tories over the Roman proetors. At . 

were defeated in 682, at the extremity ot 


Great was forced to be sent as general. 
Gladiator, thk Dying ' niost 


Valuable 
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monument of ancient sculpture, long preserved 
in the palace of Chigi, but carried to Paris with 
the Labcoon, 8cc., in 1796. This gladiator, after 
having received the mortal stroke, appears par- 
ticularly careful ut procumbat hoiieste, * that he 
might fall honorably. He is seated in a reclin- 
ing posture on the ground, and seems to have 
just strength sufficient to support himself on his 
right arm ; and in his expiring moments he does 
not abandon himself to grief and dejection ; but 
is solicitous to maintain that firmness of aspect 
and attitude which the gladiators valued them- 
selves on preserving in this last scene of distress, 
lie betrays no tokens of fear by his countenance, 
nor sheds one tear. ^ <iu\s mediocris gladiator 
iiigemuit, quis vultum mutavit unqnam ? Quis 
noninodo stetit, verum etiarn deenbuit turpiter?^ 
says (Cicero, in that part of his Tusculan where 
he is describing the astonishing firmness of those 
persons. He appears, notwithstanding his re- 
maining strength, to have but a few moments to 
live. Thus the ancients knew how to animate 
marble, and to give it almost every expression of 
life. 

GLADIOLUS, corn-flag, a genus of the rnono- 
gyiiia order, and triandria class of plants; natural 
order sixth, ensalao : cou. sexpartite, and ringent ; 
the stamina ascending and bending upwards. 
There are fifty-two species, of which the best known 
is, G. communis, the common gladiolus. It has 
a round, compressed, tuberous root ; long sword- 
shaped leaves ; an erect flower-stalk, two or throe 
feet high ; the top garnished witli several pretty 
large flowers of a red or white Color, having each 
six petals. They appear in May and June, and 
are succeeded by plenty of seed in August. The 
plants are very hardy, and will thrive in any soil 
or situation. They are propagated by offsets from 
the roots. 


other parts of the county. Indeed, between the 
mountains there are some fertile valleys, which 
afford good pasturage ; for the level parts, being 
more capable of cultivation, produce remarkably 
sweet grass, and pretty large crops of corn. ITie 
principal rivers arc the Rhymney, the TafF, the 
Ogmore, the Avon, the Neath, and the Tavey. The 
Lower Taff rises in the mountains which separate 
Glamorganshire from Brecknockshire, and tra- 
versing a wild district towards tlic south soon 
becomes immersed in the coal and copper works 
witli which the vicinage of Swansea abounds, 
and attended by parallel canals passes through 
their sulphureous regions to the busy town of 
Swansea, where it fulls into the Glamorganshire 
Bog. Were it not for the prevalence of these 
works, and the atmosphere they create, the val- 
ley formed by this river would be pleJisant, as 
the hills whicli encircle it are bold, and not un- 
adorned with wood. An arid sterility, however, 
marks many of the heights near the copper 
works, disrobing them of tlieir verdure, and con- 
trasts disagreeably the black soil and aspect of 
the collieries, combining with them to invoh'c 
the whole surrounding country in volumes of 
smoke. The Neath is a much more considerable 
river than the Tavey, finding its origin in the same 
range of mountains, but somewhat to the east- 
ward : descending from tliese, with great rapidity, 
it forms at last a deep valley, through which it 
pursues its course southward, inclining a little 
to the west to Neath, where it meets the tide, 
and after several curves in the marsh ])elow that 
town, falls into the centre of the Swansea. The 
rapid increase of this stream from a cataract to 
a rivulet, and from a rivulet to a river, as it de- 
scends from its mountainous source, is much 
admired. At Pont-Neath- Vaughan it receives 
several tributary streams, each of which is adorned 


GLAIRE, 7*. a, k, v. a. Sax. 3 la?p, amber; 
Dan. g/r/r, glass ; Vr. ^lau'c ; Lat. g/area. The 
wiiite of an egg; to smear with the white of an 
‘?gg; a kind of halbert. 

Unslckked lime, chalk, and gleire of an eg. 

Cfiaucer, The Chanones Ycmaun*s Tale, 


GIJV.M()11GANSHTRE, a beautiful county of 
South Wales, received its name from a contrac- 
l|on of the Welsh words Gwald Morgan, or 
j le county of Morgan, and is supposed to have 
so called from a prince of this part of the 
jountry said to have been killed 800 years before 
. ^ uirth ot our Saviour; but some writers derive 
srr ^r<^m the word mor, which in Welsh 
j'gnmes the sea, this being a maritime county. 

I on the south and part of the west 

the Bristol Channel ; on the north-west by 
^haermarthenshire ; on the north by Brecknock- 
tend^ ’ Monmouthshire ; ex- 

miles in length from east to 
sniitk in breadth from north to 

Th’ in circumference. 

Glamorganshire 
tiig >3 temperate and healthful; but 

and tv which is mountainous, is cold 

thick woods, extremely 
inhabitants ; but the moun- 
streamo herds of cattle, and send forth 

which add greatly to the fertility of the 


with highly romantic glens, intermixed with rock 
and fringed with brush-wood. It then pervades 
a valley abounding in rich woods and overhang- 
ing groves, which, as it widens, presents a canal 
and its attendant works parallel with the course 
of the river. The lawns, plantations, and fine 
buildings of tlie Giioll appear next, proudly 
overlooking the rtumerous forges and collieries of 
Neath ; a broad marsh succeeds, after which the 
entrance of the Neath into the fine bay of Gla- 
morgan is graced with the groves encircling the 
beautiful territory of Briton Ferry, and the more 
distant summit of tlie high hill of Margain, co- 
vered with oaks from its base to its summit. 
The Avon, the Ogmore, and the Ew^enny, are 
three small rivers pervading the vale of Glamor- 
gan, and each falling successively into the great 
bay formed by the coast of that county. Nei- 
ther of these is attended with any peculiar 
features, except the collieries and copper-works 
which encircle the exit of the Avon, a little be- 
low the fine park of Margan, and the town of 
Bridgend, on the Ogmore, which rises in a small 
lake among the mountains, and is soon joined 
by the Llanvy. The F.wenny meets these united 
streams at last, and each river pursues a line but 
little deviating from the south in its short course. 
The Taaffe boasts the same mountainous origin 
with the rest of the Glamorganshire rivers, but 
is generally larger and more beautiful than the 
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Others ; it inclines throughout to the south-east, 
forming in its passage a great variety of curves. 
The more inconsiderable rivers of this county 
are the Elag, the Ilepsey, the Melta, the Traw- 
gath, the Dulishe, and the Turch. 

Glamorganshire has hut one mineral spring, 
i. e. at Swansea. This has an acid styptic taste 
like alum, though the predominant salt is a mar- 
tial vitriol. It turns blue with vinegar, and will 
not curdle with milk. A gallon of this water 
yields fbrty grains of sediment of a brown color, 
which will ferment with spirit of hartshorn and 
oil of tartar. At Newton, north-west of the 
mouth of the Ogmore, is a very remarkable 
spring about eighteen feet in circvimfercnce, the 
water of which sinks at high tide nearly to the 
bottom, and at the ebbing of the sea it rises al- 
most to the brim. In order to account for this 
phenomenon, it has been supposed that at high 
water the air in the veins of the spring, by its 
being pent up, not being at liberty to circulate, 
the water is prevented from issuing out; hut 
when the sea retires from the shore, and frees 
these natural aqueducts from these obstructions, 
the water is at liberty to issue through them. 

Another curiosity of this county is in a pro- 
montory near Penrice, the most westerly point of 
Glamorganshire, called Warmshead-point ; it 
runs about a mile into the sea, and at half-flood 
the isthmus, which joins it to the main land, is 
overflown, so that it is rendered a small island. 
Near the extremity of this point is a cleft or cre- 
vice in the ground, into which if dust or sand he 
thrown, it will be blown back again into the air ; 
and if a person applies his ear to the crevice, he 
will plainly hear a deep noise like the blowing 
of a large pair of bellows. These phenomena 
are attributed to the undulatory motion of the 
sea under the arched and rocky hollow of the 
promontory, which occasions an alternate inspi- 
ration and expiration of the air through the cleft. 

The roads over the mountains are excessively 
steep, and strewed with stones of various sizes, 
detached from the rocks by the winter rains. 
The lower road from Caerdi ft" through the county 
is good. Thence to Cowbridge and Margan the 
distance is divided by mile-stones. There is no 
where perhaps south of the Tweed a greater air 
of rudeness than among the inhabitants of the 
Glamorganshire mountains; being constantly 
employed in the coal, iron, and copper works, 
they are almost naked, excessively dirty, and 
even their long straight hair hanging about their 
tawny faces. The women outdo the men in 
hard labor. Their huts are like their stone fences, 
confusedly piled up, and locked together without 
cement or earth. 

The various rivers rising in the northern parts 
of this county, expanding so as to form a middle 
district tolerably fit for cultivation, are well 
clothed with wood, terminating in the great level 
or vale of Glamorgan. This tract, extending 
along the sea-coast to eight or ten miles inland, 
is rich in corn and pasture, and well stored with 
treasures of coals, lead, iron, and limestone. 
The sea-shores are delightful, having a level sand 
beach and romantic cliffs mostly of marie. Cas- 
tles are planted thickly along the coast and in 
Gowerland ; the former to secure the Norman, 


A N S H I R E. 

the latter the English conquests. Gower is the 
eninsulated extremity of* the county beyond 
wansea. In 1099 Henry Beaumont came into 
this district against the sons of Caradoc ap Jestin 
and won from them large portions of their ter- 
ritories. He built the towns of Swansea, Llou-r, 
hor, Llanridian, and Penrice; the last was erected 
where lihys the son of Caradoc ap Jestiii was 
slain. In this manner he fortified himself, exer- 
cising intolerable oppressions. 

The inhabitants of this peninsula were pro. 
bably the same people, whether Flemings or 
English, as those who had settled in Pembroke- 
shire. The language from a very remote ])eriod 
was English, and thgir communication with the 
Welsh continues reserved and jealous. A strik- 
ing resemblance exists between Gower and the 
hundred of Castle Martin in Pembrokeshire, in 
its peninsular form, its exposure, soil, climate, 
sea-coasts, and inhabitants. In eacli of these 
districts, the soil is cliicfly upon the same kind 
of limestone, similar in ipiality and fertility, 
backed to the north by rich veins of coal. The 
buildings indeed are more neat and clean than 
those of Castle Martin, wliich exceeds Gower in 
the number of gentlemen’s seats and well-built 
churches. There are more •orchards and more 
wood in Gower. ITie west part of each is nearly 
destitute of wood. Loughor Bay is greatly jn- 
ferior to Milford Haven, as a harbour, from 
admitting by a wider entrance a raging sea, es- 
pecially during the prevalence of south-wesi 
winds. In both counties barley-bread is chiefy 
eaten, though they have wheat of the best 
quality. 

Tire sea cliffs of both districts are grand, fre- 
quented by elegugs and some uncommon birds; 
and^the respective coasts a))ound with plenty of 
fish, particularly oy^slers, lobsters, birt, turbot, 
and soles. The houses are more generally white- 
washed in Gower. In Castle Martin there are 
many mud-built liouses ; in Gower none. The 
women wear whittles in both counties. In Gower 
most of the lands are held by that kind of copy- 
hold tenure called Borough English. They are 
mostly, if not all, freeholders in Castle Martin. This 
county is stated to contain 422,400 acres ol laml, 
of which 305,000 are in a state of cultivation, 
viz. 43,000 as arable, and 262,000 in pasturage. 

It is divided into ten hundreds, viz. Caerphill), 
Cowbridge, Danis Powis, Kihhor, Llangewelach, 
Miskin, Neath, Newcastle, Ogmore, and Sw^t 
sea; comprising 118 parishes, one city (Landad), 
one borough (Cardin), and four other marke - 
towns (Cowbridge, Neath, Penrice, and Swansea). 

The northern and middle parts of Glainor^ 
ganshire comprise a portion of that great inme^ 
ral tract which begins at Pontypool in - 
mouthshire, and terminates at St. Bride s Bay 
Pembrokeshire. The exterior stratum or ou 
dary if, as we have said, a bed of limes j 
within which are contained all the strata o 
other minerals in the following order ^ 
north side of a line, drawn from east o ^ 
through the middle of the district, all t e s 
rise gradually to the north, and on the ‘ gy 
of the same line they rise to the south ^ 
come to the surface, except at the easten > 
they rise to the eastward. In the centre 
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tract the iron and coal mines in the vicinity of 
Myrthyr-Tydvil .are both the richest and most 
abundant. The whole of the coal is at the depth 
of 440 feet beneath tlic surface of the f^round, 
which is composed of art^illaceous strata, with 
occasional veins of hard rock. The coal is about 
fifty-two feet deep, the Uiic^kncss of the veins 
vnryinu^ from twelve inches to nine feet in tliick- 
ness. The iron-stone lies under the stone for 
about 108 feet, and is si^parated by argillaceous 
earth and stone into eighteen dilTerent veins, each 
about four feet ten inches in thickness. When 
tills ore is smelted, it yields iron to the amount 
of three-tenths of the vveiglit of the ore. The 
lar<jjest and most fiimous are those near the re- 
cently built town of Myrthyr-Tydvil, which, 
within a few years, has grown up from an obscure 
villai;c to contain a population of 22,000 ; in 
1832 it obtained the privilege of sending a mem- 
ber to parliament. There are seventeen blast- 
furnaces near this place, each of which can make 
from .50 to 1 00 tons of iron weekly. The most 
extensive of the works, that of Cyfartha, belong- 
ing to Messrs. Cravvshay and company, produce 
annually 11,000 tons of pig-iron, and 12,000 
tons of bar-iron. 

The manufactory of what are called tin 
plates, is next in importance : the cheapness 
of iron and coal causing the tin of Cornwall to 
be sent here, and spread over those iron plates, 
which are afterwards to be found in all parts of 
the world. Thus also the copper ore from Corn- 
wall, from North Wales, and from Ireland, is 
.'htracted to Glamorganshire by the cheapness of 
coal; and is smelted in the extensive works t)f 
Aheravon, Neath, and Swansea, whence it is 
forwarded by water-carriage to the places where 
it receives its final destination or consumption. 
There arc also some extensive manufactories of 
earthenware, salt, soap, and woollen cloths in 
different parts of the county. 

The most considerable export from this county 
is coals from the ports of Swansea and Neath. 
At the former, the facility of loading vessels is 
so great, that ships of 300 tons enter with one 
bde, and are loaded and enabled to sail some- 
times the next ; but usually with the next tide 
hut one. About 300,000 tons are exported an- 
iniully. Glamorgan sends five members to par- 
harneiu. 

glamour, or G LAMER, an old term of po- 
pular superstition in Scotland, denoting a kind 
lungical mist believed to be raised by sorcerers, 
and which deluded their spectators with visions 
m things which had no real existence, altered 

J G appearance of those which really did exist, 
wc. 

glance, n. s., V. ri. Sc V. a. > Goth, ^lans ; 
Gl4N(. iNGLv, adv. J Germ. (jianiZf 

glitter; or from To Glow, which see. A sud- 
eii ray of light : to shoot as a ray ; to lly oflf or 
obliquely ; to view with a quick cast of the 
to move nimbly; to censure by oblique 
“"‘G : transiently. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid, 
lat glancing fire out of the iron played. 

As sparkles from the anvil use, 

eu leavy hammers on the wedge are swayed. 

Vo... X. 


How can’st thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 

Shakspeare* 

He has a little galled me, I confess ; 

But as the jest did glance away from me, 

*Tis ten to one it maimed you two outright. 

Id. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. Id. 
Some men glance and dart at others, by justifying 
themselves by negatives ; as to say, this I do not. 

Jiacon. 

The aspects which procure love are not gazings, 
but sudden glances and darlings of the eye. Td. 
O* the’ sudden up they rise and dance. 

Then sit again, and sigh and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss. Suckling, 

Sir Richard Hawkins liath done something in thi.s 
kind, but brokingly And glancing Ig, intending chiefly 
a discourse of his own voyage. Hakewill. 

His offering soon propitious fire from heaven 
Consumed with nimble glance, and grateful steam. 
The other’s not; for his was not sincere. Milton. 
There are of those sort of beauties which last but 
for a moment ; some particularity of a violent passion, 
some graceful action, a smile, a glance of an eye, a 
disdainful look, and a look of gravity. Drgden. 
When through the gloom the glancing lightnings 

fly. , 

Heavy the rattling thunders roll on high. Rowe, 

I have never glanced upon the late designed pro- 
cession of his holiness dnd his attendants, notwith- 
standing it might have afforded matter to many ludi- 
crous speculations. Addison. 

Mighty dulness crowned. 

Shall take through Grub-street her triumphant round. 
And her Parnassus glancing o’er at once. 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce. Rope. 

Through Paris’ shield the forceful weapon went. 
His corslet pierces, and his garment rends. 

And glancing downwards near his flank descends. 

Id. 

He had written verses wherein he glanced at a cer- 
tain reverend doctor, famous for dulness. Swift, 
The ample mind takes a survey of several objects 
with ono glance. Watts on the Mind. 

Boldly she looked, like one of high degree ; 

Yet never seemed to cast a glance on me; 

At which 1 inly joyed, for truth to say, 

I felt an unknown awe, and some dismay. 

Harte. 

To trim tho ringlets of his scented hair, 

To aim insidious Love’s bewitching glance, 

Or cull fresh garlands for the gaudy fair. 

Or wanton loose in the voluptuous dance. 

Beattie. 

Ours to the glance, none saw beside. 

The smile none else might understand. 

The whispered thoughts of hearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand. Byron. 
Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wmd. 
With Spain’s dark-^lanctn^ daughters — deign to 
know. 

There your wise Prophet's Paradise we l^nd, 

His hlack-eyed maids of Heaven, angelically kind. 

Id. Childe Harold. 


GLAND, n. .s. 
Gland'ers, n . s . 
Glandig'erous, adj. 
Glan'dule, n. s. 
GlandulosTty, n. s. 
Glan'duloi s, adJ. 


Fr. gland, glandule ; 
Lat. glans and glan^ 
dula : Fr. glandmeux ; 
IjdX. glanduloswi. Used 
also in composition 
with Lat. fero. Orgnns 

r 
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for secreting fluids in the human body. Hence 
applied to the secretions themselves when dis- 
eased; that which bears acorns or fruit like 
acorns, from supposed resemblance in shape to 
a gland. 

His horse is possessed with the glanders, find like 
to mose in the chine, 

Shakspeare. Taming of the Shrew. 

In the upper parts of worms arc found certain white 
and oval glandulosities. Bruume's Vulgar Krrours. 

The beaver’s bags are no testicles, or parts official 
unto generation, but glandulmis substances that hold 
the nature of einunctorifs. Id. 

Nature hath provided several glandules to separate 
this juice from the blood, and no less than four pair 
of channels to convey it into the mouth, which arc 
called ductus salivalcs. Rag. 

The beccli is of two sorts, and numbered amongst 
the glandiferous trees. • Mortimer*s Husbandry. 

All the glands of a human body are reduced to two 
sorts, viz. conglobate and conglomerate. A conglobate 
gland is a little smooth body, wrapt up in a fine skin, 
by which it is separated from all the other parts, only 
admitting an artery and nerve to pass in, and giving 
way to a vein and excretory canal to come out : of 
this sort are the glands in the brain, the labial glands, 
and testes. A conglomerate gland is composed of 
many little conglobate glands, all tied together, and 
wrapt up in the common tunicle or membrane. 

Quincy. 

The glaJids, which o’er tlie body spread. 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involved and twisted with the' arterial duct. 

The rapid motion of the blood obstruct. 

Blackmore. 

Such constitutions must be subject to glandulous 
tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks, 

A rlmthnot. 

The abscess begun deep in the body of tlie glands. 

Wiseman, 

Glands. Seo Anatomy, Index. 

Glanders, a disease in the horse, so 
termed, probably, from the swelling with which 
it is usually accompanied, <»f the sub-maxillary 
glands. It consists of an altered and vitiated 
action of the vessels wliich, in a state of licalth, 
secrete the mucus covering the pituitary mem- 
brane, or that membrane which lines the cavity 
of the nostrils. 

The marks of glanders are a discharge of pii- 
rulGTit matter from ulcers situated in one or both 
nostrils, more often from the left than the right. 
This discharge soon becomes glairy, thick, and 
white-of-egg-like ; it afterwards shows bloody 
streaks, and is foetid. The glands of the jaw of 
the affected side, called the kernels, swell from 
an absorption of the virus or poison, and as they 
exist or do not exist, or as they adhere to the 
bone or are detached from it, so some prognosis 
is vainly attempted by farriers, with regard to the 
disease ; for in some few cases these glands are 
not at all affected, and in a great many they are 
not bound down by tlie affection to the jaw. As 
there are many diseases which excite a secretion 
of matter from tlie nose, and whicli is kept up a 
considerable time; so it is not always easy to 
detect glanders in its early stages. Strangles and 
violent colds keep up a discharge from the nos- 
trils for weeks sometimes. In such cases a cri- 
terion may be drawn from the existence of ulce- 
ration within the nose, whenever the disease has 


become confirmed. These glanderous chancres 
ai*e to be seen on opening the postril a little way 
u-p the cavity, sometimes immediately opposed 
to the opening of the nostril ; but a solitary chan- 
cre should not determine the judgment. The 
health often continues good, and sometimes tlie 
condition also, nntil hectic takes place from ab- 
sorption, and the lungs participate, when death 
soon closes the scene. 

The glanders is the opprobrium medicoruni, 
for hitherto no attempts have succeeded in the 
cure of more than a few cases. By some pecu- 
liar anomaly in the constitution of the liorse, al- 
though conclusive proofs are not wanting that 
this and farcy are modifications of one disease, 
and can each generate the other ; yet the one is 
incumble; while the other is cured every day. 
When glanders has been cured, the time and labor 
necessary to accomplish the end has swallowed 
up the value of the horse ; and has also, in many 
supposed instances of cure, left the animal liable 
to future attacks which have occurred. The ex- 
periments on glanders, pursued at the V^eterinary 
College and by White of Exeter, have thrown 
great light on the disease itselT, its causes, connex- 
ions, and consequences; but have done little 
more. From these we are led to conclude that 
glanders will produce farcy, and that farcy can 
produce glanders; that glanders is highly in- 
fectious, and that such infection may be received 
by the stomach, or by the skin when it is at all 
abraded or sore : and it is also probable that it is 
received by the noses of horses being rubbed 
against each other. White's experiments go to prove 
tltat the air of a glahdered stable is not infectious ; 
but this matter is by no means certain, and should 
not be depended on without a greater body of 
evidence. 

The cure, it has alre’atdy been stated, is so un- 
certain that it is hardly worth the attempt; how- 
ever, when the extreme value of the horse or the 
love of experiment leads to it, it may be regarded 
as fixed by experience, that nothing but a long 
course of internal remedies, drawn from the mi- 
neral acids, can effect it. These have all been 
tried in their endless variety. White recommends 
the mildest preparations of mercury, as athiops 
mineral ; under the conviction that the more 
acrid preparations disturb the powers of the con- 
stitution so much, as to destroy as effectually as 
the disease. At the Veterinary College the sul- 
phate of copper (blue vitriol) has been long m 
use. Others have used the sulphates of iron an 
zinc. Clark recommends the daily administra- 
tion of a drink or ball, composed of the following 
ingredients: sulphate of zinc fifteen grains, po'V 
dered cantharides seven grains, powered allspice 
fifteen grains ; of which he gives one or two ex 
traordinary proofs of utility. All glanaere 
horses in the army are ordered to be shot. 

GLANDEVES, a town of France, m the oe- 

partment of the Lower Alps, formerly 
ing but now almost deserted, on account o 
overflowing of the Var. 

GIjVNDOBE, a town 
with an excellent harbour 
Ross, and six west of Ga 
this harbour and Ross, the 
with only two small coves : 


Cork> 

west 0 
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east and Cowcove on the west. Near the har- 
bour is a castle ; and on the upper end a deep 
and dangerous glen, called the Leap. Long. 8® 
56' W., lat. 51° 22' N. 

GLANDORP (Matthias), M.D, a learned 
physician, born in 1595, at Cologne, in which 
town his father was a surgeon. After taking his 
degree at Padua, and visiting the principal towns 
of Italy, he settled at Bremen in 1618, where he 
practised physic and surgery with success, and 
was made physician to the republic and U, the 
archbishop. He published at Bremen, 1. Spe- 
culum chirurgorum, in 1610. 2. Methodiis 

medendic paroiiyclnm, in 1623. 3. Tractatus de 
polypo narium affectu gravissimo, in 1628; and, 
4. Gazophylacium polypusium fonticulorum et 
Setonium rescratum, iu 1633 ; which were ropul>- 
iislied, with his life prefixed, at London, in 4to. 
1729. He died young. 

GLANDUL/L Rknalfs. See Anatomy. 

GLAINV'IL (.Toseph), a learned and ingenious, 
hut fanciful and credulous writer in tlie seven- 
teenth century, born at Plymouth in 1636, and 
bred at Oxford. He was a great admirer of i\Ir. 
Baxter, and zealous for a coinmonwearith. After 
the Restoration, he publishedd’be X^anily of Dog- 
matizing; was chosen I'. K. S. and, taking orders 
ill 1662, was presented to the vicarage of Frome- 
Sehvood in Somersetshire. In 1662 he published 
his Jaix Orienlalis ; In 1665 Ids Scepsis Scien- 
tifica; and it) 1066 Some philosophical consi- 
deintions touching the being of witches and witcli- 
cHift. In 1668 he publislicd Plus ultra ; or, the 
liro.rress and advancement of knowledge sincp 
,tlie days of Aristotle. He likewise published, A 
seasonable recommendation and defence of rea- 
son ; and Fhilosopbia Pia, or A discourse of the 
religious temper and tendencies of tlte experi- 
nierital ])hilosophy. In 1678 ho was made a 
prebendary of Worcester, and died in 1680. 

LLANVILLE (Bartholomew), an English 
.botardcal author of the fourteenth century, com- 
nionly called Bartholomtcus Anglus. He was a 
Iranciscan friar, descended of the noble family 
of Suffolk, and flourished in the reign of Edward 
fll. He wrote a book on natural history, cn- 
tit.ed De Proprietatibus Rerum ; which was 
into English by John de Trevisa, in 


tjJAUE, V. n., V. a. & n. s. ^ Dut. fflarcn ; 

A RKocs, ^ J^French^A//rr7<j*; 

' j 3 Latin ^larcosi/is. 

0 shine with intense splendor: a piercing over- 
powenng look; any thing transparent, as the 
6te of an egg; notorious as a glariipg crime. 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. 

Inch thou dost glare with. 

Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glares. Id. Hamlet. 
great light, if you come suddenly into the 

th Wit of the dark into a glaring 

fused, ^ dazzled for a time, and the sight con- 

Bacon. 


anger's venom swell, 
the brand of foul Alecto flame. Fairi 

About them round, 

A hoh now he stalks with fiery glare . . 


One spirit in them ruled, and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the' accurst, that withered all their strength. 

Id, 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand j 
Rut when they met they made a surly stand. 

And glared, like angry lions, as they passed. 

And wished that every look might be their last. 

^ Drgden. 

The frame of burnished steel that cast Sl glare 
From far, and seemed to thaw the freezing air. 

Id. Fables. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrarama- 
tick wit, and gross hyperboles : he maintains majesty 
in the midst of plainness ; he shines, but glares not; 
and is stately without ambition. Dryden. 

The court of Cacus stands revealed to sight ; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. Id. 

Beholds this man In a false glaring light. 

Which conquest and success have thrown upon him. 

A ddison. 

I have grieved to see a person of quality gliding by 
me in her chaii^at two o'clock in the morning, and 
looking like a spectre amidst a glare of flambeaux. 

Id. Guardian. 

'The most glaring and notorious passages are none 
of the finest, or most correct. Felton on the Classicks. 

Here in a grotto, sheltered close from air. 

And screened in shades from day's detested glare, 

She siglis for ever. Pupe*s Rape of the Lock. 

When flattery glares, all hate it iu a queen. 

While one there is who charms us with his spleen. 

Pope. 

Then, nor till then, the veil’s removed away 
And all the woman glares in open da}'. Id, 

Sighs from a breaking heart my voice confound ; 
With trembling step to join your weeping train, 

I haste where gleams funereal glare around. 

And, mixed with shrieks of woe, the knells of death 
resound. Beattie. 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

And Mammon makes his way where seraphs might 
despair. Byron, 

CLARIS, or Glarus, a Protestant canton of 
Switzerland, bounded by those of St. Gall, the 
Grisuns, Uri, and Schweitz, and having a super 
ficial extent of about 400 square miles. The as- 
pect of the country is not attractive ; a large pro- 
portion of the surface being occupied by rocks, 
inaccessible forests, barren heaths, or lofty 
mountains : its wealth is in pasture, sheep, goats, 
and cattle. 

The canton properly consists of one great val- 
ley, and three lateral ones, enclosed by moun- 
tains on all sides except the north-east. In the 
valleys, the climate is warm and pleasant, but the 
soil IS stony throughout, and little adapted to 
agriculture. The principal river is the Linth, 
from the hanks of which the great valley extends 
in the form of an amphitheatre of fine meadows 
terminated by rocks and mountains covered with 
snow. This gives the country, on entering it from 
the north, a very picturesque apj^earance. The 
principal lakes are those of Wallenstadt and 
Clonthal. The only mineral production of im- 
portance is slate ; but rock ciy^stal, marble, 
g-ypsum, spar, and different petrifactions, are 
found’ in all parts of the country ; and large 
quantities of cheese are annually exported. 
Merino sheep were lately introduced here, and 
the quality of the wool has thus been much ina* 

P2 
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proved. The carrying trade between Italy and of rain winch fell during the thihv years prew 
Germany is also prosecuted with activity, and vious to 1790 was 20, inches. Ihe followintj 
there is also some trade with Holland, by means table shows the quantity of rain which fell froi^i 
of the Rhine. Corn is imported. 1310 to 1814, as ascertained at the Macfarlane 

The inhabitants manufacture, on a small scale, Observatory. 


woollen, linen, and cottons. This canton belong- 
ed in the middle ages, to the imperial abbey of 
Seckingen, and was Hinder the protection of 
Austria till the end of the fourteenth century, 
when it joined the Swiss confederacy. In the 
seventeenth century the inhabitants sustained 
some obstinate contests for th(3ir religion, which 
were, however, terminated in 1(383, and liberty 
of conscience recognised by all parties. The 
present government is democratic ; all males 
above sixteen years of age having a voice in the 
general assembly. Claris was the sc<?nc of some 
hostile operations between the French and Aus- 
trians in 1790. It is divided into fifteen small 
districts. Population 20,000. 

GLARUS, the chief town of the above canton 
of the same name, is situated on %. rising ground 
near the Linth, from the inundations of which it 
is secured by a thick dam. It is well built, and 
has a population of about 2500, extensive bleach- 
fields, and manufactures of cotton. Thirty-two 


Year. 


Inches. 

1810 

. 

. 25‘132 

1811 


. 27-801 

1812 


. 22-81 

1813 


. 18-368 

1814 


. 19-522 


The soil around the city is very various, but a 
so much improved by an abundant supply of 
manure as to produce heavy crops of every 
description. Coal, free-stone, whin-stone, ani 
clay of excellent quality, are to be found in al- 
most every direction. 

The word Glasgow has been said to signify, 
in Gaelic, gray smith; whence it has been in- 
ferred that a mechanic of this description had 
exercised liis trade here in very early times. The 
name is also conjectured to be derived from 
g/ass, coed, two words signifying the greenwood; 
and it is eertain there was in aneient times an 
extensive forest in the neighbourhood of the ca- 


miles east of Lucerne. 

GLASGOW, an extensive, commercial, and 
manufacturing city of Lanarkshire in Scotland, 
pleasantly situated on the north bank of the river 
Clyde, which is here crossed by three bridges. 
The observ’utory, which stands a little to the 
north-west of the city, is in W. long. 4® 15' 5C 
and N. lat. 55‘^ 52' 10.'' The greater portion of 
the city is built upon a plain on the banks of 
the river, whence it gradually ascends towards 
the north till it reaches the rising ground on 
which the cathedral stands, Glasgow, with its 
various suburbs, the barony of Gorbals, Calton, 
Bridgetown, Brownfield, Anderston, and Fin- 
nieston, stands on nearly 700 acres of ground ; 
and when viewed from many points at a distance, 
has, with its numerous spires, domes, and lowers, 
a very beautiful and interesting appearance. 

It is built with great regularity and order, the 
streets being upon an average sixty feet wide, 
and laid out, almost universally, at right angles 
with eacl) other. They are well paved with whin- 
stone, and broad flag-stone, and kept remarkably 
clean and in good order. The hou.ses are in 
general lofty, and built of free-stone, with po- 
lished and ornamented fronts. In the older parts 
of tile town they are divided, as is customary in 
Scotland, into flats, and some of them contain 
six stories above the ground ; but of late years 
numerous new streets and ranges of buildings of 
great architectural beauty have been erected, the 
houses of which are on the English plan. The 
principal street in Glasgow, one of tne finest in 
Europe, and which assumes, at different points, 
the names of Trongate and Argyle Streets, is in 
length about a mile, and in breadth, upon 
an average, seventy feet. Its chief interest, 
however, arises from its being the ])rincipal 
scene of that restless spirit of enterprise and in- 
dustry which has raised Glasgow to the rank of 
the second city in the empire. 

Though the climate is generally healthy, the 
tir is here somewhat moist. The yearly average 


thedral. Cluh-ghce, in Gaelic, means a black 
or dark ravine, which, if this is the origin, may 
allude to the dark glen which has been fijrmed 
by the stream to the east of the cathedral. Otlior 
etymologists derive the name from cogluis, a 
church, and dhu, black; caglaisdhu, or ca^laisg/ui, 
signifying, on this hypothesis, the black kirk. 
It is said that the bishopric of Glasgow 
founded in 500 by St. Mungo Kentigern, the tu- 
telar saint of the city. History has rcconie" 
nothing respecting his successors, or the bisho])rio, 
for a period of more tjipn 500 years afterward^. 

Prior to 1100 the . church appears to have bevii 
a mean building, chiefly constructed of timber 
which had gone into decay. In the year 11-3 
John Achaius, tlien bishop, finished and deco-^ 
rated a considerable proportion of the present 
cathedral, wliich was consecrated in the presenct? 
of the king, David L, who bestowed on the 
church the lands of Partick, &c. In H74 
bishop Joseline made additions to the cathedral; 
and in 1 180 he procured a charter from Willianb 
surnained the Lion, erecting Glasgow into » 
royal burgh, and granting liberty to hold a fail 
for eight days annually. The town appears to 
have slowly increased, and additions to have 
been made to the cathedral from time to time by 
succeeding bishops, until in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century we find that it contained severa 
streets and received not a little benefit from t (- 
wealth which the extensive revenues of 
bishopric introduced. About this 
Cameron, a very high-minded prelate, made 
additions to the episcopal palace, and compe t 
his prebends, and the other 

with the cathedral, to erect houses, ^ „ 

here. In 1450 bishop Turnbull .j 

charter from James 11. erecting the town 
the patrimonies of the bishopric into a le^ 
and he likewise procured a bull from 
Nicholas V. for erecting a university 
city, which he afterwards endowed* . 
tablishment of this seminary of learning 
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considerably to increase the number of the inha- 
l)itants; and the consequent necessity for addi- 
tional houses caused the town to spread down 
the High Street, towards the present cross ; and 
thence along the Salt-market, the Gallow-gato, 
and the Trongate. Notwithstanding tins in- 
crease of buildings, however, (Hasgow at this 
time held but an inferior rank among the towns 
of Scotland; for it would appear that, in 15.56, 
when the royal burghs were taxed by the order 
of queen Mary, it held only the eleventh 
place. 

In 1652 a great fire broke out which destroyed 
the greater portion of the vSalt-market, Trongate, 
and High Streets, the houses of which were at that 
time formed chiefly of wood, and nearly 1000 
families were thus ruined. It would appear, 
however, that in 1695 Glasgow had in some 
measure recovered from her disasters; for, at the 
assessment of the burghs that year, she was 
rated as the second in Scotland in point of 
wealth. About this period the buildings in the 
Trongate extended no farther west than theTron- 
cliurch. Tile town continued to increase but 
very slowly for a considerable period ; and, in- 
deed, it is not till the union of the two kingdoms, 
which, by throwing open the trade to America, 
gave a vast impulse to the west of Scotland, that 
we find any important additions made to the 
city. About the commencement of the last cen- 
tury several new streets were opened up, an ad- 
ditional church was erected, and a few street 
lamps were introduced for the first time. In 
17.52 the first four-wheeled gentleman’s carriage 
appeared in use. Subsequent to the middle of the 
last century, however, the increase of Glasgow 
in wealth, populaxion, and extent has been rapid 
and unprecedented. The wealth which began 
to be acquired in the trade to Virginia has con- 
tinued to accumulate and increase by the in- 
troduction of various manufactures ; and by the 
cultivation of a commerce which now connects 
the city with every corner of the civilised world, 
^ince the period to which we have alluded, 
streets, squares, and public buildings have been 
yearly added, and are still adding to the splendor 
of the city. Religious and charitable institutions; 
associations for the improvement of manufac- 
tnres and commerce ; and societies for the dis- 
semination of science and literature, hate been 
formed on a scale worthy of the wealth and en- 
terprise of the inhabitants. 

In 1712, a few years after the union, the rental 
of property within the burgh was £7840 2s. Od. 
sterling; in 1824-5 it was, as taken from the go- 
Jl^^rninent surveys, £279,600 sterling. The value of 
^ writable property within the burgh, taking it at 
j^enty years purchase of the government rental, 
as it is always below the real rent, may be 
^surned as a faircriteriop, is £5,502,000 sterling. 

tax, when last exacted, which was 
sto r ^fi2,000 sterling ; of which £24,000 

sterl’^S from property, and £58,000 

^tisiness. The assessed taxes were 
que ^ per annum, but inconse- 

at reductions they amount only 

of cH £20,000. The total amount 

, nip duties collected in Glasgow may be es- 
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timated at considerably above £100,000. In 
1781 the revenue arising from the post-office wtis 
£4341 ; at present it is usually about £36,000 
In 1821 the population was 147,043; the last- 
calculation, made in the year 1832, raises it to 
202,426. 

Since the erection of Glasgow into a burgh 
in 1180 its constitution has undergone niany 
alterations. In 1268, however, it appears that 
the town was governed by a provost and bailies. 
From the year 1450, when the town and pa- 
trimony of the bishops were incorporated down 
to the Reformation, the bishops, or certain lay 
lords, in their right nominated the magistrates. 
In 1633 the parliament declared the burgh to be 
royal, with a power of electing their magistrates; 
yet we find their right afterwards disturbed by 
Cromwell and the jirivy council. In 1690 the 
town was again declared free by a charter of 
William and Mary, confirmed by an act of par- 
iiainent in the same year, to the effect that the 
town council should have power to elect their 
own magistrates. The constitution of the burgh 
underwent some alterations at the convention of 
royal burghs in 1801, and is now declared to be 
as follows t — The affairs of the burgh shall be 
governed by a provost and three bailies of the 
merchants’ rank and two bailies of the trades’ 
rank ; twelve counselkirs of the merchants’ and 
eleven of the trades’ rank ; a master of works, 
who must ])e of the merchants’ rank, and a trea- 
surer of the merchants’ and trades’ rank, alter- 
nately. The dean of guild and a convener of 
the trades house, are counsellors ex officio during 
the first year they are in office, after which they 
must be elected ordinary counsellors. The lord 
provost and the five bailies are charged with 
the executive, while tlio magistrates and council 
conduct the oilier affairs of the community. 
This burgh of itself now returns two representa- 
tives to parliament. The magistrates and coun- 
cil of the burghs of Glasgow, Rulherglen, Dum- 
barton, and Renfrew, formerly elected one mem- 
ber, but by the provisions of the Reform bill, 
Glasgow was separated. 

The revenue of the burgh of Glasgow arises 
from various sources, but cliiefly from what is 
called the common good ; which consists of an 
impost of two-pennies Scots on the Scotch pint 
of ale or beer sold wn'thin the burgh — ladles and 
multerres which. are certain dues on grain, meal» 
and fruit brought into it — dues from the public 
washing-house — rents of markets, church seats, 
houses, mills, and lands — feus of lauds, feudal 
casualties, and ground annuals — fees from bur- 
gess-entries, ^^c. &;c. Tile expenditure is in- 
curred by burgh assessments — criminal prosecu- 
tions, aliment ing criminal prisoners, and ex- 
pense of the prison — contribution to the police 
establishment — expense of the ecclesiastical and 
civil establishment — of the grammar school — 
repairs of heritable property — interest of money, 
and general improvements. The revenue usually 
exceeds the expenditure; but, in the ecclesiastical 
department, it falls considerably short. The 
following tables show the particulars and total 
amount of tlie revenue and expenditure from 
1817 10 1024. 
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Total 

Expenditure. 

£ s. d. 

14,818 16 0 
14,892 14 4 
16,346 14 2 
18,161 12 7 
18,058 3 1 

10,577 0 2 

15,393 0 0 

15,605 18 9 
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In addition to the revenue of the ourgh, the 
magistrates are entrusted in whole, or in part, 
with the administration of several other funds, 
viz. that arising from the navigation of the river 
Clyde, assessment for the maintenance of the 
poor, statute labor conversion fund, portage of 
the bridges, &c. 

By the constitution of the burgh, besides the 
magistrates and council, two other distinct 
bodies are recognised, the merchants’ and trades^ 
houses. The merchants' house .consists of all 
the merchant-ljurgesses who have paid their re- 
gular fee to the funds of the house. The dean 
of guild, by courtesy styled the lord dean of 
guild, is president of this house. The mem- 
bers have only the privilege of attending one 
meeting in the course of the year, and of sharing 
in the election of twenty-four members of the 
(lean of guild's council. This council consists 
of the dean of guild, the provost, the three 
merchant bailies, the collector, and the twenty- 
four merchants nominated councillors; and to 
this body is intrusted the administration of the 
whole funds and afiairs of the liouse throughout 
the year. The funds arise chiefly from rents, 
fees, giouiid annuals, interest, entry-money of 
members and burgesses, donations and mortifi- 
cations. The J^-ades’ house consists of the dea- 
con-convener, who is president, the late con- 
vener, tlie two trades' bailies, the present and 
late collector, the present and late deacons of 
the difierent incorporated trades, and twenty- 
.six assistants nominated from the incorporations. 
To these members the whole civil and political 
interests of the house are entrusted. The afiairs 
of finance are placed under the management of 
tlie convener, the deacons, and extraordinary 
members of the house ; these latter are the 
trades’ bailies, collector, and members who 
have passed tlie chair, or been at any time in 
the magistracy. The funds of tins body arise 
from sources similar to those of the merchants' 
house. Glasgow has the advantage, not only of 
several local courts of law, where questions of 
every description, from the most important to 
the most trifling arc decided ; but is visited half 
yearly by branches of the supreme justiciary 
and civil jury courts. These courts make their 
^■ircuits in the months of A])ril and September, 
in the justiciary court all criminal matters 
Rising in the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, or 
Dumbarton, considered to be of an aggravated 
Jiature, are tried before two presiding judges, 
and a jury of fifteen persons chosen from the 
Jdy, and from other portions of the county of 
^anark or the adjoining counties of Renfrew 
The judges of this court have 
ucewise a power of reviewing all questions be- 
the value of twenty-five pounds brought 
e ore them from any of the inferior local 
court is but of recent 

roduction into Scotland, and has been adopted 
Lnglish courts. In this 
are ^ arising out of matters of fact 

; before a presiding judge and twelve 

verdict must be unanimous, 
conr^- prepared previous to the trial in a 
to ®®™pr®bensive manner ; and it is 

® truth or falsehood of the statements con- 


tained in these that the verdict of the jury 
refers. 

The sheriff s court, in which the sheriff and 
his substitute, wlio are both lawyers, preside, 
has jurisdiction in civil as well as criminal 
matters within the county. A court for ordinary 
civil procedure is held every Wednesday during 
the sitting of the supreme court at Isdinburgh, 
and once a fortnight during vacation. In this 
court the procedure is entirely in writing, and 
the members of the faculty of procurators are 
the practitioners before it. Besides, this, for all 
civil matters which require despatch, access may 
be had to the judges each day, and the proce- 
dure, in such cases, is summarily despatched, 
and does not wait for the ordinary court days. 
In trying criminal matters, which infer capital 
or corporal punishment or banishment from the 
.county, the slu'rift’ sits with a jury of fifteen 
persons, though lie investigates and punishes 
the more petty crimes by tine or short imprison- 
ment without the intervention of a jury. The 
decisions, both civil and criminal, of the sheriff, 
like those of all other local judg(;s, are subject to 
the review of the court of session or court of 
justiciary at Edinburgh. The town court, in 
which one of ihe magistrates, with the assistance 
of a legal assessor, preside, s, meets each Friday 
during session, and once a fortnight during va- 
cation for tlie despatch of business. The powers 
and the forms of this court are precisely similar 
to those of the sheriffs, but arc limited within 
the liberties of the city. Here the members of 
the faculty .of procurators likewise practice. 
The magistrates also judge in criminal matters, 
but, as they limit their right to petty delinquen- 
cies, they never use the intervention of a jury. 
The dean of guild's court takes cognizance of 
all disputes arising between neighbouring pro- 
prietors of heritable property within the burgh, 
encroachments on streets, insufficiency of build- 
ings, and adjustment of weights and measures. 
The court consists of the dean of guild, who 
is president, four members from the merchants' 
house, and four from the trades’ house, who are 
styled the dean of guild’s brethren. They are 
assisted in their decisions by a legal assessor. 
The court meets on Thursdays, and tlie proce- 
dure is nearly similar to that before the sheriff 
and magistrates’ court. In the water bailie 
court, which is open daily, all questions of a 
civil and cirminal nature connected with mari- 
time affairs, and occurring within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, which extends on tlie river 
from the harbour at Glasgow to the Clough 
light-house, twenty-six miles below the town, 
are decidecl. The jilstices of the peace, as else- 
where, hold petty and quarter sessions in the 
city, in which all infringements of the excise 
laws, game laws, disputes between master and 
servant, and questions of county police are in- 
vestigated and decided. Resides tlie local courts 
beiore enumerated, in which questions of great 
value and of nice legal import are often tried, 
courts are weekly held on separate days by the 
sheriff, the magistrates, and the justices of the 
peace, for the investigation and discussion of 
petty claims, at which the parties attend per- 
sonally, and a viv^i voce decision is given by 
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the presiding judge. In these small debt courts, 
particularly tlie slieriff’s, which is but of recent 
origin, a vast number of petty claims arc dis- 
cussed ; and justice is thus (piickly, and at a 
trifling expense, administered among the poorer 
classes. The taste for litigation among the inha- 
bitants of this wealthy city, may be in some de- 
gree estimated from the following statement. 
Exclusively of the suits carried on in the sheriff’s 
court, justice of the peace court, and police 
court, 5798 processes were instituted in the 
magistrates’ courts within the royalty, in 1815, 
viz. ordinary town court, 1658; summary town 
court, COB ; criminal cas«s in the town court, 
720; dean of guild court, ninety; maritime 
court, 109; conscience small-debts court, 1053 ; 
convene small-debts court, 1560. Since 1815 
there is every reason to believe that litigation 
has increased, particularly before the sherift', 
since the institution of his small-debts court. 

It is not to be expected, in an article so limited 
as the present, tliat any very minute account of 
the numerous public buildings of the city can be 
given ; or that even the names of many of tliein 
can be mentioned. The most important, how- 
ever, are the cathedral, which stands on a rising 
ground in the north-east division of the city, 
and is a very magnificent specimen of the early 
English style of architecture, and is the only 
perfect specimen but one of » the ancient reli- 
gious edifices, wliich the misdirected zeal of the 
Scottish reformers has syiared, ft is a cross 
church with remarkably sliort transepts, having 
a very beautiful tower and spire at the intersec- 
tion, and a smaller tower at the north-west end. 
Much pains have been taken of late years in 
preserving and repairing it. The greatest inter- 
nal length of the building from east to west is 
319 feet; the breadth sixty-three feet; the height 
of the nave ninety feet; and of tlie choir eighty- 
five feet. The edifice is supported by 117 pil- 
lars, and lighted by 157 windows. It at ])resent 
accommodates two congregations, thus serving 
for tw'ocity parish churches. One of these con- 
gregations is accommodated in the choir, now 
called the inner High Church ; tlie western part 
of the nave, ah internal wall having been erected, 
accommodates the other congregation, and is 
called the outer High Church. The portion of 
the nave between the entrance to the choir and 
the outer High Church is used as a vestibule or 
place of entrance for both churches. The crypt, 
certainly the finest in the kingdom, and situated 
immediately beneath the choir, is used as a bu- 
rying grQund for the heritors of the barony parish. 
Besides the cathedral, (Glasgow contains ten 
other parish churches, among which St. An- 
drew’s, St. Cicorge’s, and St. David’s, dc.scrve to 
be noticed as being ornamental to the city. St. 
Andrew^s was founded in 1739, is a pretty exact 
copy of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Westminster, 
and is considered the l)e.st specimen of the com- 
posite order in Scotland. St. (ieorge’s was built 
in 1807, from designs by Mr. William Stark : 
the original design, how'ever, was considerably 
injured by some unfortunate deviations which 
were considered necessary to be made in erecting 
the building. St. David’s, erected in 1825, is* 
one of the greatest ornaments the city has re- 
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ccntly received : it is in the Gothic style, and from 
designs by Mr. Rickman of Birmingham. The 
Catholic chajiel, which is in the pointed style, is 
a very fine structure, and richly decorated both 
externally and iiilernally. Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood possess eight chapels connected 
with the established church, and upwards of 
thirty belonging to ditl'ercnt denominations un- 
connected with tlie establishment; besides seve- 
ral others where the worship is conducted by 
lay elders. Some of the cliapcls recently erected 
by dissenting congregations, are handsome 
buildings, and good specimens of the various 
orders according to which they an? erected. 

The most ancient of tlie three bridges is situated 
at the foot of Stockwell Street, and was er^'cted 
in the year 1345 by William Rao, then bishop 
of Glasgow. In tlie year 1777 an addition of 
ten feet was made to its Ineadth, by whicli it was 
Strengthened, and tlic passage was rendered inure 
convenient for carriages. Being the great 

thoroughfare, however, to the city from the south, 
it was still found too narrow, and was there- 
fore, in 1820, again widem^d in a very ingenious 
manner. The whole former breadth of the bridge 
is now allotted for carriages, and, the old parapets 
having been removed, a new series of east iron 
arclies have been added to eacl)^ side, on which 
])avements of stone, for the convenience of toot 
passengers, are supported. The other stone 
bridge, at the foot of .lamaica Street, was erected 
in 1768 from designs by Mr. Milne, and appcsirs 
to combine strength with simple elegance. It 
is in contemplation at present to widen it in the 
same manner as the other bridge has been 
widened. In 1003 the third bridge, wliich is of 
timber, and much admired for the simplicity ol 
its structure, was lhro\^ across the Clyde at the 
foot of Saltinarket Street, for the acrommodation 
of foot passengers only. This useful structure, 
notwithstanding tiiat mucli money and great care 
have I'oen yearly expended in kecjuiig it m re- 
pair, seems to be now too much decayed to ho 
longer used with safety. Tlie magistrates liave, 
therefore, very wisely closed it as a thoronghfare. 

In 1814 an act of jiarliament was obtained for 
building a bridge near the site of one wdiich fell 
ere it was completed in 1795 ; and designs w'ere 
procured from Mr. John Rennie ; hut nothing 
farther has yet been done with regard to it. 

Tlie town-hall buildings are situated at the 
cross, llie basement story forms an arcade vviUi 
a rusticated front ; the upper part is in the Ionic 
order, and the hall itself is elegantly fitted up. 

It contains portraits of tlie kings and queens e 
Scotland, and other public characters ; tlie bus 
of his late majesty, and a statue of the late J> r- 
Pitt by Plaxman. . 

The trades’-hall buildings, in which the Dur- 
teen incorporated trades hold their 

were erected in 1791 , by designs fi-om ^ • 

Robert Adams. The front consists of a 
building and two wings, the former having ^ 
stories, siqiported by a rustic basement. ^ 
whole is crowned by a dome, terminabng 
lantern, which lias a very fine efiect. a ie 
chants of Glasgow have, at present, no i 
tlieir own in which to hold their meetings > 
fonner hall stood in the Bridgegate, but, 
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ther its situation nor condition was considered 
suited to their wealth and respectability, the 
building was taken down, and the ground sold 
some years ago ; the steeple, however, one of the 
finest in the city, has been allowed to remain. 
Many proposals have been made for building a 
pew hall and an exchange, and a committee for 
the accomplishment of these objects has been in 
existence tor some years, but they have not, as 
yet, done more than plan. 

The jail, court-hall, and public offices, situated 
at the west end of the gta^cn, were erected in 
1810, from designs by Mr. William Stark. This 
building is of the Doric order, the portico in 
front possessing very nearly the proportions of 
the celebrated Parthenon. The columns are 
placed on colossal steps ; and there is a recess 
divided from the portico by a screen of columns 
like the pronaos of the ancient temple. These 
buildings are of a quadrangular form, and con- 
tain halls for the several courts of justice, and 
ample acconiinodation for the whole civil and 
criminal establishments. The entry to the jail 
is by the west fiont. This portion contains two 
court yards, seventy-four fire rooms, fifty-eiglit 
cells, and two apartments for ]iris()ners under 
sentence of death, so completely cased with iron 
that it is not necessary to put the criminals in 
chains. There are also a chapel, a military guard- 
house, and a dwelling for the governor of the 
jail. The following tables show the number of 
persons incarcerated in ( Jlasgow .fail for debt or 
crime from the year 1815 to the year 1822 inclu- 
sive: — 


is ornamented with a species of demi-rusticated 
work; the royal arms in I'asso relievo, gilt, are 
placed over the gate, and consols, supporting a 
broad balcony, are formed at each side. The 
entire of the fa(;ade is terminated on the south 
by the principal’s bouse, and on the north by 
that occupied by the professor of oriental hni- 
guages. The eastrnost range of buildings, having 
become unfit for the purposes intended, were 
taken down in 1811, and a magnificent range, in 
the Doric order, erected on their site. This 
new erection contains the common hall, anato- 
mical theatre, and rooms for the humanity, Greek, 
logic, chemistry, medical, and mathematical 
classes. The grounds to the east of the univer- 
sity, called the college garden, are laid out in 
walks and shrubbery for the use of the professors 
and students, d'bo Macfarlane observatory is 
’situated at the east end of them. At the west 
end of these grounds, and immediately in front 
of that part of the college buildings mentioned 
as having been erected in 1811, stands the edifice 
j)rovidcd for the splendid bequest left by the 
celebrated Dr. William Hunter to the university. 
The portico, forming the principal front of this 
building, which contains the Hunterian Museum, 
is a very ting specimen of the Uomau Doric. 
The other fronts of the building exhibit a sim- 
plicity and cle<gance which render many views of 
it little if at all inferfor to the ])rincipal front. 
The interior corresponds, in a remarkable degree, 
to the beauty of the exterior. It exhibits the 
same simplicity and the same elegance. The 
saloon, for paintings, is particularly fine in its 
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1021 
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The city and county bridewell recently erected 
(Ihe old buildings having been found inadequate) 
in the Gothic .style of architecture. It con- 
of a central compartment and two projecting 
J'nigs. qqjQ former contains the governor’s 
Kuisp, offices, and a chapel. The wings, in which 
delinqu(‘nts are kept, is thus under the con- 
^ 'Oit inspection of the governor, while the im- 
portant object of solitary confinement is com- 
pletely effected. 

he university buildings, and the houses for 
JO ^ccornmodation of the ])rofessors, are situated 
the east side of the High Street. The build- 
serd* quadrangles which they circum- 

Va ^ space equal to 95.dt) s<piare 

s. The centre gate, in the principal front,' 


form, proportions, and decorations, while, at the 
same time, it is admirably adapted for exhibiting 
the collection which it contains. 

The royal infirmary, both from its a].)])earance 
and situation, has a very imposing ellcct. In 
form is somewhat of a parallelogram with pro- 
jections at each end, having a pediment in the 
centre, supported by pillars of the Corinthian 
order ; a spacious dome terminates the building, 
W'hich consists of four stories. Itw'as constructed 
to accommodate 150 patients, yet, some years 
ago, it was found insufficient to admit the nume- 
rous applicants. A large addition has therefore 
been made to the building, which, wdiilc it does 
not injure its ap})earance, adds a third part to 
the accommodation. 

Tlie lunatic (^syluin is a plain edifice, consist- 
ing of a central building and four ranges of wards 
projecting diagonally from it. Its dome and 
general proportions are considered very beautiful, 
llutclicson’s hospital, erected in 1803 from de- 
signs by Mr. David Hamilton, is also a very 
respectable addition to the buildings devoted to 
purposes of benevolence in Glasgow. The the- 
atre is one of the largest and most elegant in the 
kingdom out of London ; and the assembly looms 
are, in design and accommodation, worthy of tin? 
city. 

There can be little question that the situa- 
tion of Glasgow has tended in a high degree to 
advance her in the scale of commercial cities. 
Placed on the border of one of the richest coal 
and mineral fields in tlie island with which it 
communicates by a canal, and connected on ttie 
one hand with the Atlantic by the Clyde, and on 
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the other with the North Sea and German Ocean 
by the Forth and Clyde navigation, its leading 
advantages are peculiarly great. Previously to 
1707 the foreign trade of Glasgow, such as it 
was, was chiefly contined to .Holland and France. 
The union of the kingdoms having, however, 
opened the colonies to the Scotch, the merchants 
oi Glasgow immediately engaged in a trade 
with Virginia and Maryland. The city soon 
became a mart for tobacco, and the chief me- 
dium through which the French obtained their 
supplies. This trade was suspended by the 
breaking out of the American war, and the mer- 
chants of Glasgow were obliged to engage their 
capital in other pursuits. Until about the year 
1775 many attempts had been made without 
effect to open a connexion with the West Indies. 
In that year the imports from that quarter into 
the Clyde were as follows : sugar 4621 hogsheads 
and 691 tierces; rum 1154 puncheons and 193 
hogsheads ; cotton 503 bags. 

The increase of trade which has taken place 
since that period may be appreciated from the 
following statement of imports, taken from the 
custom-house books for the year 1815. Exclu- 
sive of grain, hemp, tallow, &c., from the Baltic 
through the great canal, sugar 540,198 cwt. 2 qr. 
25 lbs.; rum 1,251,092 gallons; cotton wool 
6,530,177 lbs. The import duties on these and 
other articles amounted to £563,058 2j>. 6c/. They 
employed 448 ships, the tonnage of which was 
79,219 tons and 4868 men. The exports during 
the same period to America, the Wc-st Indies, and 
different parts of Europe, amounted to £4,0 16, 181 
125. In this traffic were employed 592 

ships, 94,350 tonnage, and 6,476 men. Pre- 
vious to 1718 the commerce of Glasgow was 
carried on in vessels chartered from the English 
ports. In that year the first ship built on the 
banks of the Clyde belonging to the city crossed 
the Atlantic. At the close of the American war 
an intercourse was opened with the different 
states of the American union, and this trade to- 
gether with that to Canada and Nova Scotia has 
become both valuable and important to the mer- 
chants of Glasgow. 

In the spring of 1816 the first ship which 
sailed direct from Scotland to the Ka.'Jt Indies 
was desjiatched to Calcutta by Messrs. James 
Finlay, and Co. Since then anumberof Glasgow 


there were in the city or neighbourhood fifty-four 
loom factories, of which thirty were in full 
operation and twenty partly filled with nm- 
chinery. The gross number of power looms 
then working amounted to 7400, producing 
about 37,000 pieces weekly, or 1,924,000 pieces 
containing 48,100,000 yards per annum, 
number of hand looms employed by Glasgow 
manufacturers was calculated in 1819 at 32,000 
but of these only 18,537 were situated in Glas- 
gow or its neighbourhood, the rest being in dif- 
ferent small towns around the country. In 1802 
tlie manufactures of Bandana handkerchiefs was 
established by Messrs. Monteith, Bogle, and Co.; 
and this branch of trade, which has become vorv 
important, has hitherto been confined to Glas- 
gow. There are at present thirty-eight calico 
printing establishments in Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity, in which Britannias, black and purple 
shawls of various widths, handkerchiefs uf 
various sizes and patterns, and garments arc 
printed. The excise duties paid on printc.l 
goods for the year ending July 1825 was £380,421 
05. I0</. Glasgow possesses twenty-two iron foun- 
drie.s, besides several other large establishments 
for the manufacture of steam engines, and of 
cotton, fiax, and wool, machinery. The manu- 
facture of steam engines has become very ex- 
tensive from the number employed in inaruiiuc- 
turcs and in steam navigation, besides a con- 
siderable demand from otherparts of the kingdom. 
From a calculation made by M‘Cleland, in April 
1825, there were then employed in connexion 
with the city 310 steam engines, aggregating G40G 
horse pow'er. There are sixteen brass foundries 
carried on, in one of which the casting of tower 
or turret bells is executed with great skill and suc- 
cess. For the drcs.sing,'upmaking, and finishing, 
of cotton goods there are twelve caleiulcr housci 
containing thirty-two calenders worked by steam, 
and twenty !a])])ing-houst*s, which are able on a 
moderate cojnputation to calender 296,000 yards 
in a day, and to dress 530,000 yards. The Ulyde 
was the first river in Europe on which steam- 
boats began to sail ; and since their introduction, 
jn 1811, an immense number have been con- 
structed by Glasgow engineers, some of them 
at great cost and for various parts of tlie world. 
At present there are upwards of sixty plying on 
the river belonging to the city. The flour mills 


merchants have engaged in the trade to India. 
Twenty-two banks and branches of banks do 
business in the city, many of them to a con- 
siderable amount. Linens, lawns, cambrics, and 
other articles of similar fabric were the staple 
nianufiicture in Glasgow till 1705, when the in- 
troduction of fine muslins from yam spun by 
mule-jennies, gave to the city a new branch of 
trade. The progress of the cotton manufacture 
after its introduction was very rapid, and has 
come to be of great importance ; the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow not only supplying their own 
export merchants, but having opened extensive 
connexions wdth London and other parts of 
England, and even with the continent. In the 
year 1818 there were fifty-four mills for spinning 
cotton, containing 600,000 rspindles, belonging to 
Glasgow, situated either in the city or country 
adjacent. Since then the number has increased 
to 737,500 spindles. In the summer of 1825 


belonging to the cor])oration of bakers are pro- 
bably the most complete in Britain; there are 
nineteen pairs of stones moved by water, am 
six by steam, by which 65,000 quarters o 
wheat can with ease be annually maiiuficture 
into flour. In 1815 90,000 bolls of wheat wore 
manufactured into flour. The granarie.s ' 
culated to contain from 30,000 to 35,000 he 


of grain. p 

The chemical manufactories of 
deserving of much more particular notice t 
we can afford to bestow on them. The i 
Messrs. Charles Tennant, and Co. areunclers 
to be the largest of the kind in IqqO 

vering many acres of ground. Ahou 
large carboys of aoncentrated sulphuric 
said to be manufactured weekly, for 

spending quantity of oxymuriate oi i 
bleaching, crystals of soda, and 
are besides several other similar establfthmen ; 
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though on a smaller scale, which together manu- 
facture a supply of chemiCUl products, adequate 
not only to tne bleaching and dyeing maiiufac- 
fories of Scotland, but capable of supplying 
the paper manufacturers of London, and many 
calico printers in Lancashire. The works of Mr. 
Charles Macintosh are celebrated for cudbear of 
the finest quality, made from lichens gathered in 
*rreat quantities in Sardinia, Sweden, and Nor- 
way : Ins crystals and prussiate of potassa are 
unrivalled for their beauty and purity, and his 
Prussian blue cannot be excelled. The chemical 
works of Messrs. Tunihull and Ramsay are 
famous for the manufacture of pyroligneous 
acid of the finest quality, and for superb oi*ystals 
of bichromate of pvitassa. used for dyeing the 
brilliant chrome yellow on calicoes. At a little 
distance from the city are several large chemical 
manufactories, particularly those belonging to Mr. 
Macintosh at llurlett and at Campsie, where 
alum and copperas are prepared on a very ex- 
tensive scale. There is also a similar manufac- 
tory carried on near Hurlett by Messrs. Wilson. 

There are also twelve large distilleries in the 
city and suburbs, besides others on a smaller 
scale, and several breweries. The coal trade is 
carried on to a very great extent, and vast quan- 
tities are exported to the West Indies, and other 
parts of the world. 

There seems to be little doubt that much bene- 
fit has accrued to Glasgow from the institution 
of its chamber of commerce and manufactures, 
the earliest establishment of the kind made in the 
island. It was incorporated by royal charter in 
1783. The object of this institution is to keep 
a watchful eye on whatever may l)c supposed to 
affect the eommercial interest of Glasgow, or its 
neighbourhood ; and, at the same time, to serve 
as the organ of communication between the 
manufacturing and commercial body of the dis- 
trict, acting either generally or separately, and 
the legislature, or any departments of the state. 

The art of printing was first introduced into 
Glasgow by George Anderson in 1030. A cen- 
tury afterw ards Robert Foul is, and soon after 
his brother Andrew, were aTppointed printers to 
the university. They both possessed consider- 
ablo genius, taste, and literary enterprise, and are 
celebrated for printing a series of the classics in 
a etyle of beauty and elegance ])reviously un- 
nvalled in Britain. At present the university 
printing-office is the largest in Scotland, with the 
exception of that of king’s printer in Edinburgh, 
ihe following newspapers are here in present 
circulation: — ^l^he Journal, published every Eri- 
^j^y; the Herald, on Monday and Friday; the 
^ourier, and the Chronicle, on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday; the Free Press, on Wednes- 
and Saturday; and the Scots Times, and 
" ^^urday Evening Post, every Saturday. 

. police establishment is as efficient as any 
the kingdom. It consists of a superintendant, 
do lector, treasurer, clerk, and surveyor; three 
onstables, twenty-eight officers, 100 watchmen, 
ant patrol-men, besides the superintend- 

^ of lamps, weighing-machines, and fire- 
wid latter has fifty firemen under him, 

^ ^ suitable equipment of fire-engines and 

^r-bults. The executive power, and the 
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administration of all the other affairs, is vested in 
the magistrates and twenty-four general commis- 
sioners. The establishment is supported by an 
assessment on dwelling-houses, shops, or ware- 
houses, and a sum contributed yearly from the 
city funds. The receipts for the year ending 
June, 1825, were £14,0(39 17s. 7d., the disburse- 
ments £12,884 2s. 2d. 

Among the literary institutions of Glasgow, the 
university, long so famous, deserves the firs4 
notice. It possesses professors of great talent in 
every branch of human learning. Jn the year 
1819 there were 1264 students attending it. In 
the Anderson ian institution lectures are regu- 
larly delivered on natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and mechanics ; other departments, such as 
anatomy, matlieinatics, and botany, have occasion- 
ally been introduced. This institution has two 
peculiarities ; there is a course of lectures 
delivered to ladies yearly, and another to mecha- 
nics. It was the first institution in the world in 
which scientific instruction at a cheap rate was 
delivered to the laboring man.^ The mechanics^ 
institution arose out of a difference which occurred 
in the mechanics’ class of the Andersonian insti- 
tution. The new institution has been incorpo- 
rated by the magistrates, and is at present ia a 
very flourishing condition. In it lectures are 
delivered to about 800 students, on mechanics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and geography, natural 
history, popular anatomy, and political economy. 
In the public grammar-school there are six clas- 
ses, viz. the rector’s, for Latin and Greek ; four 
others for Latin ; and a commercial class : the 
school is generally attended by from 500 to GOO 
students. Glasgow possesses several literary and 
scientific societies, among which the college 
library, the literary and commercial, the philo- 
sophical, the medical, and the dilettanti societies, 
are the most conspicuous. The royal botanic 
garden, consisting of nearly six acres and a half 
of ground, contains 9000 distinct named species 
of plants, besides 3000 un-nained ; the plants in 
pots amount to 60,000 ; grasses 500 ; the collec- 
tion of bulbous plants contains upw'ards of 900 
species and varieties. Besides the college library^ 
w'hich is very valuable ; Stirling’s public library, 
containing upwards of 7000 volumes ; the Glas- 
gow ])ublic library, which contains 6000 volumes ; 
and the foreign library, the object of which is to 
form a collection of all valuable works in the 
modern Fhiropean languages ; there are a great 
variety of circulating libraries for the use of the 
inl)ahitants. In the year 1819 there were 239 
teachcTS, besides those in the public sem-inaries 
already alluded to, who taught privately various 
branches of education in the city and suburbs ; 
from this, some estimate may be formed of the 
extent to which education is sought after. The 
public institutions, and benefit societies, which 
are establisnea in this city for the relief of the 
necessitous are so numerous, and of so compli- 
cated a nature, that it is impossible to do more 
than mention the names of a few of them. The 
Merchants* and Trades’ houses. Faculties of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and Procurators, and the 
fourteen incorporated trades, bestow considerable 
sums on the poor connected with their respective 
bodies. Aged and destitute people, and children, 
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aie supported in the Town’s hospital, besides a 
large number of out-door pensioners, who are 
relieved weekly. Hutcheson’s hospital, besides 
educating and clothing poor children, distributes 
yearly, to 200 individuals, pensions varying from 
£5 to £25. Large sums are yearly raised by 
subscription for the support of the Royal Infir- 
mary, Lunatic Asylum, Magdalen Asylum, Lock 
Hospital, Humane Society, Hispensary, &c. In 
addition to these, the general session, the High- 
land, Buchanan, Graham, Stirlingshire, Dum- 
friesshire, Ayrshire, ike., societies, and a variety 
of benevolent and benetit societies, are careful in 
providing for the wants of the poor entitled to 
apply to them. It has been calculated by 
JNLCleland, whose general accuracy leaves little 
doubt as to the correctness of the result, that in 
the year 18 18-1 9, the sum of £35,71 1 Cs. 'td. was 
expended by tlie various puldic charities, inclu- 
ding tlie free schools and public hospitals: that 
£102,020 19s. 4d. was distributed in private 
charity; and £2272 11s. 3d. was raised for the 
support of the various religious societies : thus 
making a grand total of £140,004 17«. 8d. ex- 
pended in charity in the city and suburbs in one 
year. 

In addition to the public markets for the sale 
of butchers’ meat and vegetables, the magistrates 
have recently erected a market fur the sale of live 
cattle; when the whole design is completed, the 
market will be the most extensive in the king- 
dom, with the exception of Smithfield, to which 
however it will be superior in regard to arrange- 
ment. 

Glasgow is well supplied with water from the 
Clyde, which is brought into the town, and dis- 
tributed through every street and house in the 
city. In 1817 a company was incorporated for 
the purj) 0 se of supplying the city with gas-light. 
Under the direction of their talented and accom- 
plished engineer ^Ir. J. Jg Neilson, their works 
nave been brought to a state of unrivall-ed per- 
fection. They have laid down upwards of sixty 
miles of pipes, of dift’erent sizes, for conducting 
the gas to tlie various public works, sliops, ware- 
houses, and street lamps, which are now entirely 
lighted in this manner. 

The value of the butchers’ meat sold in the 
Glasgow market during the year 1822 is calcu- 
lated at £242,800 : the tallow, hides, &c., at 
£61,169 4.s‘. .W. ; making in all £303,969 4.s. 5d.; 
the value of the bread, baked and sold, in the city 
and suburbs, at £177,266 10s. 8^/. ; and of tlie 
milk sold during the same period .£67,375 7s. Od. 

The Barony parish of (Rasgow w:ls originally 
part of the parish of Glasgow, but was erected 
into a separate one in the year 1595. The 
boundaries of this extensive jiarish are exceed- 
ingly irregular ; hut it may be shortly described 
as lying around Glasgow, and encircling it on 
the east, north, and west sides, both its ex- 
tremities above and below the city beingbounded 
on the south by the river Clyde. This parish 
contains a population of upwjirds of 50,000 in- 
habitants, who are included, however, in the 
enumeration of the inlfabitants of Glasgow ; 
extensive suburbs of the city being, with the 
exception of the Barony of Gorbals, situated in 
this parish. The suburb of Calton is situated 


in the east part of this parish, and to the east of 
the city. It contains about 16,000 inhabitants 
who are mostly weavers, or employed in the 
cotton factories. It was erected in 1817 into a 
burgh of Barony, is governed by its own magis, 
trales, and possesses an effective police establish- 
ment. Bridgeton, containing a population of 
14,000, extends in a south-east direction from the 
Calton to the Clyde. The inhabitants are likewise 
chieliy employed as weavers or cotton spinners. 
To the west of Glasgow stand the suburbs of 
Aiiderston and Tiiinieston, erected in 1824 into 
a burgh of Barony, containing a population of 
7000 inhabitants, and governed by maijis- 
trates, and a police establishment of its own. 
These suburbs contain extensive glass-works, 
potteries, breweries, foundries, and cotton 
factories. Besides these more important |)aits 
tlie Barony parish contains numerous other 
villages and public works connected wit!i 
the city. A considerable portion of it is laid 
out in villas and country houses by the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Glasgow ; and that 
part of it which is ajiplic.d to agricultural piir- 
jioses, from being liberally supplied with rnanuro 
from the city, yields much ricli(;r crops than iho 
quality of the soil would lead us to an(icij>a(e. 
In various parts of the parish are numerous 
coal w'orks and free -stone quarries, wdiicli are as 
valuable to the city as they are jirofitable to the 
proprietors. Notwithstanding tlie extent and 
population of the parish, and the numerous 
townships and manufacturing villages which ii 
contains, it jiossesses only one jiarish church. 
There are several chajiels however in connexion 
with the established church, and nunierou.s 
dissenting chapels and iiiceting-liouses, situated 
in dilferent jiarts of th^'piirisli. The Barony of 
Gabals, situated on the south side of the river, 
opposite to the city, contains up\vard.s of 20,000 
inhabitants, and is the most oxtensi\ e and best 
built of any of tlie suburbs of (Rasgow. The 
ground on wbicli it stands conloins upwards of 
400 acres, and originally formed jiart of the 
parish of (iovan, from which it was disjoined 
and erected into a separate parish in 1771. 
From different parts of it having been begun to 
be built by different proprietors, they have re- 
ceived the different appellations of Jlutcheson- 
towm, Laurieston, Tradeston, Kingston, and 
IVlaxw'ellton ; a small portion only, and that the 
oldest part, receiving the name of Gorbals. The 
whole, however, constitutes one barony, and is 
governed by bailies, and possesses a police esta- 
blislmient. The magistrates of (Rasgow as 
superiors of the burgh, appoint the baihes, 
and the commissioners of police are chosen by 
the inhabitants. The burgh contains severa 
fine streets and ranges of houses; the 
church is a beautiful modem structure, 
fronting the Clyde ; and a jail and public oflices 

have recently been built on a commodious ata 

elegant plan. 

Gt..\sgow Port, a town in Renfrcwshiie, 
the south bank of the Clyde, distant from ^ 
gow about twenty, and from Greenock two ar 
a half miles. It is built on the 
Newark, and owes its origin to tlu: corpora ^ 
of Glasgow establishing a port and bui ug 
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harbour there in 1668, In 1695 it was erected 
into a parish. The town has a neat appearance, 
many of the private houses being handsome. 
In the centre is a rather elegant structure, with 
a fine spire, appropriated as public offices, read- 
injT room, jail, &c. There is a parish church, 
ami two other places of worship in the town. 
The harbour is good, and a graving-dock is at- 
tached, which at the time of its construction 
was the only one of the kind in Scotland. With 
the exception of ship-building, sugar-refiniug, 
and rot>e-making, I’ort (ilasgow is almost 
entirely indebted to die shipping wliich frequent 
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it for the employment of its population, and in 
the latter respect the proximity of Greenock has 
of late years operated unfavorably upon it. By 
the constitution of the town, it is governed by 
two bailies and thirteen councillors, one part 
of which are elected by the corporation of 
Glasgow, and the other by trustees ffir the com- 
munity. By the official returns of the trade of 
the port for 1826, it appears that 19,498 tons of 
British shipping, and 1,121 tons of foreign 
shipping cleared inwards; and 20,610 tons of 
Britisii, and 1,344 tons of foreign shipping, 
cleared outwards in that year. 
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GLASS, 

Gt.ASS -FURNACE, 7i.S, 
Glass'-gazing, adj. 
GlaSs'-GRINDER, 71. s. 
Glass-house, 7i. s. 
GlASs'-MAN, 71. s. 

( ll.ASS'-METAT,, 71. S. 

(il ASWWORK, 71. S. 

GlasWwout, n,s. 
Glas'sy, (idj. 

Glaze, v. u. 

Gla'zilr, 7t. s. 


Sax. Dut. 

I'r. f^laise; as 
Pezon imagines from 
glas, British, green, 
[n Erse it is called 
klaniiy primarily sig- 
nifying clean, or clear, 
being so denominated 
from its transparency. 
See the article. The 
several compound 
J words are applied to 
flic persons who manufacture glass, or the place 
wherein the op^^ration is conducted. Glass-wort 
is a plant, the ashes of wliich are used in making 
fine glass; several kinds of glasses, as hour- 
glasses, mirrors, lc4escupes, S:c., wine glasses, &c. : 
glass-metal is glass in a state of fusion. The 
Iwo last words are alterations or corruptions of 
glass and glassier. One whose trade is to make 
glass wiiulows. 

And in an erthen pot how pul is al, — 

And salt yput in, and also pcpcrc 

Btdoru thege poudres that I speke of here, — 

And wcl yeovered with a lainpc oi glas? 

And of rnochc other thing which that thcr wos? 

And of the pottos and glasses engluting, 

That of the aire might passeu out no thing? 

Chaucer. 7'hc Chanones Yemannes Talc. 
And soih to sainc, my chainbro was 
Full well depainted, and with fy/ai 
Were al the windowes wel yglased 
Ful clore, and nat an hole yerased, — 
i'hat to hfholdc it was grete joie ; 

For wholly al the story of Troy 
^ag in the glaisinge y wrought thus, — 

Id. Boke of the, Dtichesse. 
Tk womb produced the glassy ice ? Who bred 
e hoary frosts that fall on Winter’s head ? 

Sandys, 

the mark and glass, copy and book, 
hat fashioned others. Shakspeare, Henry IV. 
I’ll see no more : 

Dd yet the eighth appears, who hears a glass 
hich shows me many more. Id. Maobeth. 
Man ! proud man ! 
test in a little brief authority, 

«st ignorant of what he’s moat assured 
^ sMence, like an angry ape, 
ays such fantastick tricks before high heaven, 
oiake the angels weep. ^ 

Id. Measure for Measure. 


Methought all his senses were lockt in his eye. 

As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 

Who tendering their own worth, from whence they 
were glasst. 

Bid point out to buy them, along as you past. 

Shakspeare. 

To this last costly treaty. 

That swallowed so much treasure, and like a glass 
Bid break i’ the’ rinsing. Id, Henry VIII, 

Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
Tlte running of one glass. Id. Winter^s Tale. 
Sorrow’s eye, glazed with brining tears, 

Bivides one thing entire to many objects. 

Shakspeare. 

Get thee glass eyes : 

And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou doest not. 

Id. King Lear. 

There is a willow grows aslant a brook. 

That shows his hoary leaves in the glassy stream. 

Shakspeare. 

A whorson, glassgazing, finical rogue. Id. 

The crystalline Venice glass is a mixture, in equal 
portion.^, of stones brought from Pavia, and the ashes 
of 9 weed called kali, gathered in a desert between 
Alexandria and Rosetta ; by tiic Egyptians used first 
for fuel, and then they crush the ashes into lumps 
like a stone, and so sell them to the Venetians for their 
ylassivorks. Bacon*s Natural History. 

Let proof he made of the incoi-porating of copper Or 
brass with glassmetal. Id. Physical Remains. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is 
a sand, which, of all others, hath most affinity with 
gla.ss; insomuch as other minerals laid in it turn to a 
glassy substance. Bacon. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and glazed with crystalline glass. 

Id. Essays. 

No more his rovall self did live, no more his noble 
sonne. 

The golden Meleager now their glasses all were run. 

Chapman. 

Let princes gather 

My dust into a glass, and learn to spend 

Their hour of state — that^s all they have-r-for when 

That’s out. Time never turns the glass again. 

Shirley. 

Fill up the bowl there, fill it high. 

Fill all the glasses tliere ; for why 
Should every creature drink but I, 

Wliy, man of morals, tell me why. Cowley. 
While a man thinks one glass more will not make 
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him drunk, that one gUui hath disabled him from well 
discerning his present condition. 

Taylor* s Rule of Holy Living. 

The moon whose orb 

Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views. 

Milton. 

The magnet attracteth the shining or glassy powder 
brought from the Indies, usually employed in writing- 
dust. Browne. 

For the fine glass we use the purest of the finest 
sand, and the ashes of chali or glasswort ; and for the 
coarser or greener sort the ashes of brake or other 
plants. Id. Vulgar Errours. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy passion. 

And in thy case (|o glius mine own debility. 

Sidney. 

I hate observed little grains of silver to He hid in 
the small cavities, perhaps glassed over by a vitrifying 
heat, in crucibles wherein silver has been long kept in 
fusion. Boyle. 

The glasigrinders complain of tho trouble they meet 
with. Id. 

Glass is thought so compact and firm a body, that it 
is indestructible by art or nature, and is also of so 
close a texture that the subtlest chymical spirits can- 
not pervade it. ? Id. 

The first glass may pass for health, the second for 
good-humour, the third for our friends ; but the fourth 
is for our enemies. Temple. 

He spreads his subtile nets from sight 
With trinkling glasses, to betray 
The larks that in die meshes light. 

Dryden*s Horace. 

White, with other strong colours, with which wc 
paint that which we intend to glaze, arc the life, the 
spirit, and the lustre of it. Id. Dufresnoy. 

Like those who survey the moon by glasses, I tell of 
a shining world above, but not relate the glories of the 
place. ^ Dry den. 

As when a taper shines in glassy frame, 

The sparkling crystal burns in glittering flame, 

So does that brightest love brighten this lovely dame. 

Fletcher* s Purple Island. 

If our dreamer pleases to try whetber the glowing 
heat of a glass-furnace be barely a wandering imagina- 
tion in a drowsy man’s fancy, by putting his hand into 
it, he may perhaps be awakened into a certainty that 
it is something more than hare imagination. Locke. 

Glass bottles are more fit for this second fining than 
those of wood. Mortimer*s Husbandry, 

Showers of greAadoes rain, by sudden burst 

Disploding murderous bowels, fragments of steel 

And stones, and glass and nitrous grain adust. 

Philips. 

When thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager soul 

Prompts to pursue the sparkling glass, be sure 

TTis time to shun it. Id. 

Into rabbets the several panes of glasswork are set, 
and fastened by the glazier. Moxon s Mech, Ex. 

The reason of one man operates on that of another 
in all true oratory ; wherein, though with other orna- 
ments he may glaxe and brandish the weapons, yet is 
it sound reason that carries tho strike home. 

Greta's Cosm. Sac. 

I remember to have met with an old Homan Mo- 
saic, composed of little pieces of clay half vitriBed, 
and prepared at the glasshouses. Addison. 

The dexterous strong returni the bound, 

And gingling sashes on the penthouse sound. Gay. 

Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see ; 

No glass can reach from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing. Pope, 


The profit of glasses consists only in a smitll present 

made by the glassman. Swift, 

And Vanity with pocket-^flaw, 

And impudence with front of brass. id. 
It hath an apctalous flower, wanting the empale, 
ment ; for the stamina, or chives, and the eiubryoes 
grow on the extreme part of the leaves ; these em- 
bryoes afterward become pods or bladders, which, for 
the most part, contain one seed. The inhabitants 
near the sea-coast cut tho plants up toward the latter 
end of Summer; and, having dried them in the sun 
they burn them for their ashes, which are used in 
making of glass and soap. These herbs arc by the 
country people called kelp. From the ashes of these 
plants is extracted the salt called sal kali, or alkali, by 
tho chymists. Miller. 

And then, without the aid of neighbour’s art. 
Performed the carpenter’s and glazier’s part. Harie, 
James I. granted to Sir Robert Mansell an exclusive 
patent for making gla.is, in consideration of his having 
introduced pit-coal instead of wood. 

Campbell's Pol, Survey, 
Upon my shoulders here 1 must aver 
My muse a glass of weathcrology. Byron. 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome they 
spake 

Of his lands tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glassed by sunbeams on the lake. 

Id. 

Glass, in a general sense, may denote any 
earthy, saline or metallic substance or com- 
pound, wliich is reduced by igneous fusion to 
a hard, uniform, brittle mass, having a consider- 
able degree of lustre. Jt breaks with a conclioi- 
dal fracture, passing into splinters. More par- 
ticularly it denotes that brittle, factitious, trans- 
parent substance produced by the vitrification 
of siliceous earths with salts and metallic 
oxides. 

Some writers have ifierived the term from 
glastrum, another name with the Homan writers 
for vitrumy a plant with whichi the ancient Bri- 
tons, as they say, painted or dyed their bodies, 
and whicli was of a light blue color; others 
from gltswn or glusiwiy the name of amber among 
the ancient Gauls and Germans, connected with 
which is our English word glisten, to shine; the 
Swedes and Dutch use glas in the same sense as 
we do. Merret, in his notes on Neri’s Treatise 
on Glass- INI aking, mentions certain characters or 
properties of glass, by which it is distinguished 
from all other bodies : of which we may enu- 
merate these. It is an artificial concrete of 
salt and sand or stones ; it is fusible by a strong 
heat, and when fused is tenacious and coherent , 
it does not waste nor consume in tho fire ; it is 
ductile when red-hot, and may be fasliioned inlf> 
any form, but is not malleable ; and is capab e 
of being blown into a hollow : it is frangi J e, 
always diaphanous, whether hot or cold ; Acki ) 
and elastic ; it may be graven, or cut wiU a 
diamond, or other hard stones and emery 5 , 
receives any color or dye, and admits of icin, 
polished : it is the most pliable thing m 
world, and that which best retains the 
given it. . _ n,- 

De Neri traces the art of making 
times of the patriarch Job, who ranks it a 
the most valuable of earthy productions, 

xxviii. 17. But this is mere conjecture ; t 

fl'DID? translated crystal, from the too ju 
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cleanse or purify, admits of various significations, 
and evidently, nrom the context, means some pre- 
cious stone. 

It is said that the Egyptians were taught the 
art of glass-making by Hermes. Among the 
Greek writers Dr. Falconer contends that Hero- 
dotus uses the word vaXo^y with this signifi- 
cation ; but this is very dubious ; the historian 
niore probably means the natural crystal, or 
some transparent natural stone, capable of form- 
ing the transparent case he is describing. Aris- 
tophanes, Aristotle, Alexander, Aphrodiscus, 
Lucrethis, and St. John the divine, put it out .of 
all doubt that glass was used in their days, 
riiny relates, that it was first discovered acci- 
dentally in Syria, at the mouth of the river Bcliis, 
by ceitaiii merchants drivi'u thither by a storm ; 
uho being obliged to dress their victuals by 
making a fire on the shore, where there was 
creat plenty of the herb kali ; of the ashes of 
that ])lant the salts mixed and incorporated with 
the sand, or stones fit for vitrification, and thus 
produced glass ; and that, this accident being 
known, the people of Sidon in the neighbour- 
hood first attempted to form it artificially, and 
brought glass into use. 

He this as it may, the first glass-houses men- 
tioned in history were erected in Tyre, where 
the only staple of the manufacture was for many 
ages; the sand which lay on the shore for 
about half a mile round the mouth of the Bclus 
being peculiarly adapted to the making of glass; 
and the wide range of the Tyrian commerce af- 
fording an ample channel for the productions of 
the furnace. 

The first time we hear of glass made among 
the Romans was in the reign of Tiberius, when 
Pliny relates that an artist had Ins house demo- 
lished for making glass malleable, or rather 
flexible; though Petronius Arbiter and others 
assure us, that the emperor ordered the artist to 
he beheaded for his invention. It is certain tliat 
a plate of glass was found at Herculaneum, 
which was destroyed, A. D. BO ; nnd lliat glass 
vessels were made at Rome under Nero. The 
earliest mention made of glass windows is by 
Lactantius, in the third century. 

Before the conquest of Britain by the Romans, 
glass-houses had been erected in this island, as 
well as in Haul; Spain, and Italy. Hence, in 
inany parts of the country, are to be found amu- 
lets ot glass, having a narrow perforation and 
fljick rim, denominated by the remaining Britons 
gleineu naid-rcedh, or glass adders, and which 
Were probably in former times used as amulets 
the druids. See Anouinum Ovum. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the Britons were suffi- 
C'ently well versed in the manufacture of glass, 

0 form out of it more useful instruments than 
S/iss beads. History indeed assures us, that 
^^y nianufactured a considerable quantity of 
6 ass vessels. These, like their amulets, were 
blue, yellow, or black, and many of them 
^ ®tveaked with other colors. The pro- 
inanufacture was nearly the same 
of tl Gauls or Spaniards. The sand 

of fi ^ being reduced to a sufficient degree 
of ^vt, was mixed with three-fourths 

3 weight of nitre, and both were melted 


together. The metal was then poured into other 
vessels, where it was left to harden into a mass ; 
and afterwards replaced in the furnace, where it 
became transparent in the boiling ; it was now 
figured by blowing, or modelling in the lath, into 
such vessels as they wanted. 

According to Bede, artificers, skilled in mak- 
ing glass for windows, were brought over into 
England in 674, by abbot Benedict, and were 
employed in glazing the church and monastery 
of Wereinouth. According to* others, they were 
first brought over by Wilfrid, bishop of Wor- 
cester, about the same time. Till this time the 
art of making glass for windows was unknown 
ill Britain; and sash windows did not begin ^ 
to be common before 1180. Italy had* them 
first ; next France, whence they came to Eng- 
land. V^enice, for many years, excelled all 
iMirope in the fineness of its glasses ; in the 
thirteenth century, the Venetians were the only 
people that had the secret of making crystal 
looking-glasses. 

The glass manufacture of Engjand was first 
established in 1557 : the finer sort being made at 
Crutched F'riars, London; the fine flint glass, 
little inferior to that of Venice, in the Savoy. 
This manufacture appears to have been much 
improved in 1635, when it was carried on with 
pit coal instead of wood ; and a monopoly was 
granted to Sir Robert Mansell, who was allowed 
to import the fine Venetian flint glasses for 
drinking. But in the reign of William III. 
these were made at home with considerable 
skill. 

The first plate glass, for looking glasses and 
coach windows, was made in 1673 at Lambeth, 
under the patronage of the duke of Buckingham ; 
who introduced it by the means of Venetian artists, 
and with amazing success. So that, within the 
last century and half, the French and English 
have not only equalled but even excelled the 
Venetians, and are now no longer supplied from 
abroad. The French made a considerable im- 
provement in the art of glass, by the method of 
casting very large plates, till then unknown. 
This was imitated in Lancashire in 1773, and is 
now very flourishing. 

Of the vitrification of glass generalli /. — Pure 
substances vitrify with difficulty, and the glass 
which proceeds from them is in general dry and 
very brittle. But the same substances mixed, 
enter more easily into fusion. Alumine and 
lime, although unvitrifiable separately, are easily 
reduced into glass when mixed together. The 
alkalies facilitate the fusion and vitrification of 
all tlie earthy principles. On account of this 
property, these salts are employed for forming 
the base of the composition of glass manufac- 
tured for our use. Besides the degree of fusi- 
bility which the alkalies communicate to the 
earthy substances, they give to the glass whictf^ 
proceeds from their mixture with the earths a 
pliability which admits of its being wrought, 
blown, extended, and even hammered while it is 
warm and soft. The manufactories where glass 
is made, are called glass-works. The compo- 
sitions, the working, and the furnaces, vary in 
the different manufactories, according to the na- 
ture of the glass made in them: hence the va- 
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rious denominations of bottle-glass, flint-glass, 
plate-glass crystal-glass, &c. But, whatever may 
be the nature of the glass to be made, there are 
certain principles essentially dependent upon 
science which are applicable to all glass-works, 
and according to which all tb.c operations are di- 
rected. These general principles have for their 
object every thing relating to the manufacture of 
the pots or crucibles, to the composition of 
the substances, to the construction of the furnace, 
to the management of the fire, and to the 
manner of working the glass. W^e shall glance 
at each of these subjects in succession. 

Of the manuficturc of crucibles^ or glass 
pots.-^Good crucibles ensure the success of a 
glass-work. This truth can only be felt by 
those wlio have appreciated the loss occasioned 
by pots which break or melt, the loss of time, 
and the difficulty of replacing them. Clay forms 
the basis of glass-house pots. Hut as the quali- 
ties of clays are very variable, because they are 
naturally and constantly mixed in various pro- 
portions, with lime, silex, iron, and magnesia, 
which renders them more or loss fusible, the 
clay must be picked before employing it. The 
qualities of a good clay are as follow: 1st. It must 
not vitrify upon an exposure of several days in 
the hottest place of the furnace. 2ncl. It must 
preserve its form without sinking down, or be- 
coming soft. 3rd. It must be wrought and 
moulded easily. 4th. It must undergo the ac- 
tion of the tire without contracting, or cracking. 
5th. Good clay assumes, upon being fired, a very 
great hardness and compactness. 

When we have ascertained all these qualities 
in the clay, it must be still picked, in order to 
separate from it every thing foreign or prejudi- 
cial. To this effect it must be car(ifully picked, 
in order to take out the pyrites and all the small 
colored veins, which render it fusible: we may 
content ourselves with raking together the pieces 
tinged with ochre, and separating all the color- 
ing principle from tlvem. After having taken 
away every visible impurity, the clay must be 
diluted and soaked in water; it is afterwards 
passed through sieves, iu order to separate the 
coarse, weighty, and insoluble bodies from it. 
Sand, quartz, or mica, do not sensibly injure the 
qualities of clay, particularly if they are in small 
quantity: but mixtures of calcareous earths, 
plaster, pyrites, and metallic oxides, render 
clay improper for glass-house pots, as it is ma- 
terial to give to the sides of a crucible such a 
thickness only as to render it capable of resisting 
the effects of the substance it contains, and the 
shocks it receives in the work. 

M. Loysel has suggested that we should cal- 
culate the tenacity of the clay, by forming small 
sticks of it in the form of parallelo{)ipedons, 
which he dries at a temperature of 25° of Reau- 
•nur, and one of the extremities of which he re- 
duces to a diameter of six lines. He fastens 
this extremity in a cubical cavity ; and at the 
distance of eighteen lines he suspends, from one 
of these sticks, the saucer of a pair of scales, in 
which he places weights until they j)roduce a 
fracture in the stick. He observed that good 
clay, employed for crucibles of three feet diameter 
by three feet six lines thick, did not break, ex- 
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cept with a weight of 56 oz.; and that of a fur- 
nace of fusion, of eight feet diameter, by a 
weight of 24 oz. But clay, employed by itself 
contracts too much, and it is mixed for formino 
the composition of pots with the broken pieces 
of crucibles, ground, and well cleared of all vi- 
trified matter, or with clay strongly fired. Great 
care must be taken not to employ sand in form- 
ing pots, because the alkali employed in makin^r 
the glass would act upon the sand, dissolve it, 
and speedily destroy the crucibles. After havino- 
prepared the clay well, it is mixed with the ce- 
ment formed of ground fragments of crucibles 
and u paste is made with it which has sucii a 
consistence that a leaden bullet of 4oz. weight 
may sink into it completely upon falling from a 
height taken between sixty-six and eighty-tluce 
inches. Tins paste must be dressed with the greatest 
care in a proper place, and out of the way of all 
dust, and the mixture of every foreign substance. 
When the paste is thus prepared, eitlier the one or 
the other of the two following processes may he 
employed for making the crucible. 1st. Jn some 
glass-houses they have a wooden mould, fur- 
nished in the inside with a strong and well- 
stretched cloth. Rolls of paste are applied to 
the interior surface of tliis cloth, and t!ic frame 
of the crucible is successively raised, by gradu- 
ally diminishing its thickness from the bottou; to 
the upper edge. 2nd. In other glass-houses the 
workman has a round piece of wood, a little 
broader than the crucible is to be, and he raises 
with his hand, and without a mould, his crucible 
upon tliis kind of foundation. This last metliod 
is preferable to the former, because the workman 
can work his paste at all places, and he leaves 
no cracks nor crevices in the body of the cruci- 
ble, and he can join j^^rfectly and uniformly all 
the parts. This process is particularly necessary 
in the bottle gla.ss-houses, because this composi- 
tion corrodes the crucibles more than any other. 
When the pots are manufactured they are al- 
lowed to dry in the shade, at a temperature of 
10° or 15° of Reaumur’s thermometer. ^Vc , 
should equally dread a too strong heat,Hnvhich 
might crack llie pot; or a too sharp cold, which 
might freeze it, dampness and currents of air 
should be also carefully avoided : the apartment 
which serves as the drying-place should be shut, 
and very little frequented. When the pots begin 
to be dry they are enclosed in a close place, where 
the heat is constantly kept up to 25° or 30° of 
Reaumur. From this they are brought out to 
be put in use. For this purpose they are ex- 
posed by degrees to a heat which produces red- 
ness, and in this state they may he placed upon 
their seat in the furnace. Prudence requues 
that they should not be charged with any 
sition after they are placed upon the 
until they have undergone the strongest possi 
heat for twenty-four hours. ^ 

Of the construction of glass-house furrwees. ^ 
The paste intended for making the bricks o^^^ 
glass-house furnace is prepared by mixing ci: 

with fired clay, or rather with' broken pieces o < 

cibles : white infusible quartz, or a very re r 
sand, are also employed instead of fired c ^ 
order to pound the pieces of 
pletely, tney are TUfiflR red-hot, and then 
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int# water. This operation, as^ is wolhknown, 
remits them pulverulent, without hurting their 
refractory quality. Bricks are sometimes u.sed 
which have not been fired ; these are merely 
dried in the air to such a degree that a leaden 
bullet, falling from a height of from twenty-five 
to forty-five feet, only sinks half its bulk into the 
brick. The furnace of a glass-house is always 
erected in the middle of very spacious premises, 
in order that the working and the surface of it 
may he easy. The draught of the furnace is 
effected by means of four currents of air, which 
ejiter the hall at separate a|)crturcs, and unite at 
light angles at the grate of the fire, d'he interior 
form of the furnace is almost always that of a 
square, cr of a rectangular parallelogram, the 
broadest sides of which are occupied by the 
pots, which are supported and fixeil on tre.vets 
or shelves. The interval between these shelves, 
or trevets, forms the grate upon which the com- 
bustibles are jilaced. The fire is fed l>y aper- 
tures made in the sides: the pots are charged 
ami emptied by means of openings immediately 
above tlicm, and wliieh exactly corresporid with 
thorn, in order that tlic business may be more 
easily conducted. The furnace is surmounted 
or Icnmnated by an arch, whicli rests upon the 
two longest sides, and which is full of holes, in 
order to establish a proper draught, and to give 
a passage to the flame, which also heats other 
arches placed before these angles, or above the 
vault. 

Of the suits/ ftnccs nnploj/ed i?i the composifivri 
if i^/uss'. — Sd(!x and the alkalies form the base 
"f glass ill all countries: the other ingredients 
are, ])roperly speaking, only accessary for facili- 
tating the tiux and juirifying the glass, or for 
giving it any peculiar ({uality. The ])urest si- 
and alkalies form the clearest glass, and it 
IS this composition which forms the basis of all 
the opcraiions of glass-lionses. But silex and 
'dkali exist no where pure ; it is only by trou- 
hh'sonu', difheult, and expensive processes that 
cm bring them to tins'' degree of jnirity. 

I hose substances are tlierefore very generaliy 
employed in the stale in which nature and coin- 
aicrce afford them. Attention must he paid, 
however, among tlic varieties wliich these two 
‘'Unstances present, to choose such as experience 
has sliown to give constantly the production we 
desirous of ohlaining. In some delicate works 
■‘^■'ich as the making of fine crystal or plate-gla.ss, the 
'dkali of commerce is purified, in ortler to clear 
cf idi foreign bodies. In general, white sand 
the purest, hut it is also the most refractory; 
f colored sands fuse mucli more easily. Ali- 
sodahohls the first place among the alkalies 
commerce. It is therefore most employed 
the delicate operations of the glass works, 
^'cilian ashes, the salicornia, and sea-wrack, are 
employed in the manufacture of all the common 
Potassa and salt are also well 
'nitrification : the latter is employed 
^i'nufactorics of drink ing-glas.ses 
ash as it is called. In I ’ranee the 

1 melted with sand, is the most 

sand ^ ^^^Position of bottle-glass. When the 
plovH^ fusible, lixiviated ashes may be em- 
^ Chaptal, most 


excellent bottle-glass formed with lixiviated 
ashes and liver-sand, mixed with equal parts of 
■quartz and rubbish of lava. The salts contained 
in the alkalies enter into fusion, and swim upon 
the surface of the metal (as the workmen call it) 
in the state of a very fluid liquTd, which must 
he carefully taken off with a ladle or skimmer 
before beginning to work tlie glass. This pre- 
caution is only necessary when sodas are em- 
ployed highly charged with marine salt. The 
glass-works where these kinds of soda were used, 
made a considerable trade of this salt, which was 
sohl by the name of glass-house salt, when the 
gabello or salt-tax rose to such an enormous 
height in France. Glass-house salt is also known 
by the name of gall of glass, or sandiver; and 
when the matter is not well melted, or when all 
the marine salt is not evaporated, it is found 
dispersed tlirough the glass in small grains, 
which injure much the beauty and solidity of the 
article. When we wish to purify soda for deli- 
cate operations, it is dissolved in water, in order 
* to separate by a previous operation every thing 
that may be insoluble ; it is afterwards evapo- 
rated, and coiM;entrated to 40° of Bauine’s ar- 
eometer, in order to precipitate the foreign salts, 
which crystallise; the remaining liquor is after- 
wards concentrated . to dryness, and by this 
means we obtain a very pure salt of soda. We 
may Cven obtain it in crystals, by stopping the 
evaporation at the degree of a syrupy consistence. 
The proportions of the substances which form 
the composition of glass vary according to the 
nature of the sand, tlic purity of the alkalies, the 
quality of the glass, and the degree of heat m the 
furnace. Experience alone must prescribe and 
determine the most proper compos, tion : the 
more fusible tlio sand is, the less alkali it re- 
quires; the ])nrer the alkali, the greater is the 
(piantity of sand which is neceS'^ary in tiie oom- 
j)Osition. In order to facilitate the* fusion of the 
compounds, and to give the glass more ductility, 
more weight, and less hardness, oxide of lead is 
add('d to the composition, in variable propor- 
tions, according to the object in view. IMinium, 
or red-lead, is always preferred for this purpose 
in the manufactories of crystal -gla.ss. 

The oxide of manganese is also used, by the 
tiame of glass-m;iker’s soap, in order to clear 
the glass of all coloring matter. Its effect must 
probably be chiefly ascribed to the facility with 
which it gives up its oxygen, which combines 
with the coloring principles, and destroys tluein. 
Too much red lead makes the glass yellow ; 
this defect may he corrected by applying a little 
oxide of cobalt, which, in its turn, will produce 
a blue color, if in excess. Too much manga- 
nese gives it a violet color, and forms streaks, or 
violet-colored ribands, in the thick parts of the 
glass. This fault may he corrected by tlirowing 
a combustible body into the melted mass. There 
are circumstances where a tried composition 
attains a proper degree of fusion with great 
difficulty; -this may proceed from the draught of 
the furnace being interrupted, or when the fire is 
ill managed ; in this case, borax, or arsenic, 
must be resorted to for restoring the fusion. 
The latter substance is held in the bottom of the 
pots, until it has evaporated in fumes ; it spreads 

Q 
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through the whole mass, agitatas it, and hastens 
the flux of it. Arsenic serves in particular for 
destroying the green color of glass, besides the 
advantage it has of facilitatiu'j: the flux. The 
glass is colored with tlie metallic oxide.s ; cobalt 
makes blue ; laanganese, violet ; glass of anti- 
mony, yellow; precipitate of Cassius, purple; 
chrome, green, See. \'arious colors may be ob- 
tained by the mixture of these oxides; and we 
may obtain all the sluules we desire. 

Muriate of soda and sulphate of soda may 
be employed, and at times with advantage, in 
glass-making. A casting is readily obtained of 
very fine glass, having, when about three or four 
lines in thickness, a very slight green tinge. Its 
composition is as follows : — decrepitated muriate 
of Soda 100 parts; slaked lime 100; sand 
140; clippings of glass, of the same quality, 
from .50 parts to 200. Snlpiiatc of soda like- 
wise oilers a great economy in its employment. 
'I'l'.e results are very satisfactory. The glasse.s 
made with this salt were of a very fine quality. 
The following is the composition : — dry sulphate 
of soda 100 parts; slaked lime 12; powdered 
charcoal 19; sand 22.5; broken glass from 50 
lo 200. These proportions give a rich colored 
glass, whicli may be employed with advantage 
in glas.s-houses, where a fine quality is souglit 
after. The following is the second way of 
operating with sulphate of soda; the proportions 
may be as follows: — dry sulphate of soda 100 
parts; slaked lime 2dd ; sand 500; broken 
glass from 50 to 200. According to this pro- 
cess, it Ls obviously easy to operate in a regular 
manner, and to avoid expensive trials in the 
inaimfiicture, — Aunalt^ dc L' Juduafrie jSatUynalf. 

According to iVI. Achard, equal parts of lime, 
magnesia, and silica, melt into a greenish colored 
glass, hard enough to strike fire with steel. 
When the magnesia exceeds eitlier of the other 
two ingredients, the mixture is infusible ; wlien 
the silica exceeds, the only fusilde proportions 
were, 3 silica, 2 lime, 1 magnesia; and, when 
ihe lime is in excess, the mixture usually melts 
in a strong heat. With mixtures of lime, alu- 
mina, and .silica, a fusible compound is usually 
• il'ta tried, when the lime predominates, d’he 
only refractory proportions were, 

l.ime . . . * 2 3 

Silica ... 1 1 

Alumina ..22 

Excess of silica gives a glass or porcelain, but 
excess of alumina will not furnish a gdass. 

When, in mixtures of magnesia, sihca, and 
alumina, the first is in excess, no fusion takes 
place at ; when tl;e second exceeds, a porce- 
lain may be formed; and 3 parts of silica, 

2 magnesia, and 1 alumina, form a glass. From 
Achard’s experiments it would appear, that a 
gla,ss may be produced by exposing to a strong 
heat eqtial parts of alumina, silica, lime, and 
magnesia. Other proportions gave fusible mix- 
iurps, provided the silica was in excess. 

M. vVestrurrd) is said to have found, that the 
salts of potassa and soda, rTej)rivc<l of their water 
of crystalli.sation, answer as well as the ]'ure 
alkali for the inamifacture of glass. In order 
to make an excellent glas.s, 24 parts of 'sulphate 


of soda aie thoroughly dried, and mixed with 8 
parts of powdered charcoal, and 16 of good 
white sand. Tlie mixture must be calcined in 
the drying oven, until the sulphate is dissipated, 
and is then put i’nto the pots for fusion. — An- 
vales Gen. de Phys. de Bruxelles, May 1820. 

Of the Jinx of the substances forming the com- 
position of ^luss. — The flux of the s-ubstances 
embraces two principal operations ; first the 
fritte; second the fusion. If we throw into the 
enieible the substance which forms the compo.. 
sition, without having prepared it by a previous 
strong calcination, the crucibles would be de- 
stroyed in a slwrt time, in consequence of the 
water which would be disengaged on the first 
impression of the fire; the flux would be almost 
impossible, in consequence of the greater fusi- 
bility of the alkali, which would come to the 
surface; the glass would be colored, and the 
paste itself would experience a swelling whieh 
woidd drive it over the crucible. In order to 
obviate jdl these inconveniences, the substances 
undergo the fritte, in all the glass-works, be- 
fore put into the pots to be melted. The 
fritte is conducted on the substances either se- 
parately or in tl'icir state of mixture ami com- 
position. The second method is preferable, for 
the reasons above given. The fritte is executed 
in furnaces made in the glass-house; and which 
very often communicate with the melting fur- 
nace, from which they receive tlie heat by aper- 
tures made at the base of the great arch, and at 
the angles. These places are tlien called fritte 
arches. The substances are fritted .some time, 
keeping them red-hot, and by this means they 
often receive a commencement of a pasty fusion, 
which unites the part§ of the composition so ns 
to form oue mass. The m.inufacturcTs of bottle- 
glass, already mentioned, give tlie form of bonis 
to their composition, in order to roast it more 
completely. Others throw the composition, 
when well" mixed, upon the bottom of the arch, 
tuki'cr care to strew it very thinly, in order that 
the e.alci rial ion may act equally upon all tlie 
parts. Pr(.;vions to putting the composition into 
the melting-pots, a new activity is given to tlie 
fire, and it is stirred three or four hours la-furc 
ehardug tlwun. Tlu^ ]»ots are charged at two 
and ev^m three times ; a fro.sh (pranlily ol con-- 
j>o.>iti!>n is not addecl until the first (|u:intitY 
molted. As soon as tlve ]mt is filled, the tire i'- 
careiidly kept up, for a longi’r or sliortcr tnuc, 
according to the fusibility of the coinposili'ui 
and the draught of the furnace. Ten or tsveUe 
boms are suflieient to melt tlie xvbole composi- 
tion; but, although it is well melted, it is 
yet fit for working. It muKt be allowci ^ 
settle, to clear itself of the numberless I" 
which are dispersed through the paste ; am tii- 
effect can only be produced by keeping t '' 
composition at a very liquid fusion foi 
hours. This operation is called fining- 
the glass is thus fine<l down^ or renden i 
for working with, the heat of 
allowed gradually to diminish by 
more coals to it. Tlie vitreo\is .Vtitis 

sumes a little more consistency, which taci i 

the work. Tla^ 

O/’ ^corking the glass in glass-hous 
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working of glass is very simple ; but, notwith- 
standing this, it requires a great deal of practice, 
and no one can expect to become a good artist 
in this branch of the business, if he h<is not 
acquired the art early in life. Every thing re- 
specting the working of the glass may be reduced 
to the act of blowing or running it. In blowing 
the glass, an iron tube about five feet long is 
used; with this the workman takes out of the 
pot file quantity of glass necessary for his opera- 
tion : tlic air, whicii he exhales from his lungs 
through the hollow of the tube into the mass of 
glass he has taken up, distends it; he afterwards 
gives this mass, while it is distending, the form 
and dimensions he wishes. Compasses, scissors, 
and other iron tools, are employed to shape, pare, 
or dilate the glass. Care is taken to present it 
to the furnace as soon as it begins to cool ; 
when again heated, and it begins to melt, it is 
withdrawn, in order to bestow additional labor 
upon it. The softness of glass, when it is made 
red-hot, forms such a contrast to its fragility 
when It is cold, that it would be difficult to 
conceive how easily it may be kneaded, soldered, 
and distended, if we did not see it actually done 
before our eyes. Much has been sqid of the 
malleability of glass; researches have been 
made in order to recover this important art, 
which it was thought the ancients possessed ; 
and people have been unwilling to allow that 
there is no metal more ductile or more malleable 
than glass, when red-hot ; or that this art, sup- 
posed to exist among the <\ncienls, is practised 
among the moderns every day in our glass- 
linuses. Plate-glass is formed by pouring melt- 
('<1 glass upon a copper table, the surface of 
which is very flat, and by passing a level above 
the melted matter, in order to give the plate a 
uniform thickness. This operation is very 
similar tq that by which metallic tablets are 
iorined, by throwing mt'Ued metal upon sand. 
In oi'dcr that the glass may be less brittle, it is 
necessary that it sliould be cooled very slowly : 
this last operation is called annealing. In the 
large manufactories of bottle-glass, the glass is 
annealed in furnaces made in the angles of the 


room where the melting furnace is : these f 
naces are red-hot when the glass is deposited 
t 'em, and, as soon as they are filled with 
g ass articles, the apertures are closed, and 
joat allowed to subside of itself. la sin 
g ‘iss-houses, the annealing furnace is genera 
p aced upon the melting-furnace, or at one s; 

1 * a heated by the current of fia 

furnace ; this is mere 
wlfl^ ^‘^P^aking, the commencement of a vi 
wiflu which insensibly diminishes 

tint tK ^ farther it is removed from the fire; 
cool’ de]iositcd at its base, gradna 

irlas'f drawn towards the extremity. 1 

nor imperfectly in this m; 

6/ cools too quickly. 

Two 1 cmploi/ed in ^laas-irnrkit. 
^ combustibles arc used in gla 

The employment 
bv^ ''J^*’y.^^lvantageovis, but it colors 1 
^ fuliginous matter which 
^ yellow melted mass, and tinges it 

hue. When we wish to make a cl. 


or crystal glass, therefore, we must take the pre- 
caution of covering the pots, to which only one 
aperture must be left, corresponding with the 
working hole; this is called working with cover- 
ed pots. When wood is employed, it must be 
carefully dried ; the flux in this case is easier, 
and the work expedited. Elm, beech, and oak, are 
the three best woods for a melting-furnace. The 
resinous woods give out too much smoke. It 
requires an active and intelligent person to 
manage the fire of a glass-house ; care must be 
taken neither to choke it with too much fuel, nor 
to let the heat fall off. It must be fed by renew- 
ing the fuel in small quantities at a time, and at 
short intervals. The weight of clear gla.ss to 
that of water, is *. ; 23 l 10. That of argil and 
alkali 2.5 ; 10. That of lime and alkali • ; 
27 : 10. The metallic oxides add to its gravity. 

Such is very much the practice in France. We 
shall now detail the processes adopted in our own 
country, and describe the materials made use of 
in the several manufactures. It will have been 
observed that glass contains, invariably, two 
essential ingredients, silex, and an alkali ; the-se 
are the only things necessary; these, as we have 
seen, were the only substances from which glass 
was made accidentally on the shores of the river 
Helus; the sand existed on the spot, and the 
saline substance was tlie substance in contact 
with the sand, and made use of as supports to 
the kettles in which the provisions were to be 
dressed. The fire, rendered fierce by being ex- 
posed to the open air, soon united the sand and 
the saline substances in fusion, and produced 
that glass wliich was the object of so fortunate 
and important a discovery. 

Though sand and a saline substance are all 
that arc absolutely necessary in tlie manufiicture 
of ulass, yet several other substances are likewise 
made use of for particular purposes, among 
which may be particularly noticed, lime, in the 
form of chalk, that is, a combination of lime 
and carbonic acid, or what is chemically deno- 
niinati'd, a carbonate of lime, borax, the oxides 
of lead, manganese, arsenic, and nitre. A brief 
account of these will be necessary to render this 
article complete: though they are treated of 
alphabetically under their respective heads. 

Silex may be found in almost all parts of the 
known v/orld ; but of different kinds, and of 
various degrees of purity, and such will be se- 
lected in the manufacture as is adapted to the 
nature and fineness of the glass required. The 
siliceous material generally used in this country 
is sea-sand, which it is well known consists of 
minute rounded grains of quartz, which are suffi- 
ciently small to be used without any other pre- 
paration than that of washing. Sand, well 
adapted for the manufacture of glass, is found 
on the coast of Norfolk, near Lynn, arui like- 
wise on the western shores of the Isle of VVight. 
Common black gun-flints afford a very pure 
kind of silex, which before they are used must 
be heated red-hot, and instantly (|iiencbed in 
cold water. The heat whitens the flints, and the 
vvater^ splits them in every possible direction 
after which they may be ground without diffi- 
culty, in mills constructed fer this kind of work. 
This ground flint is chiefly confined to the manu- 
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factures of the potteries, and is but seldom re- 
sorted to in glass-works. The alkali used in the 
manufacture of glass is either soda or potash. 
It is used in the state of a carbonate, though it is 
evident that tlie carbonic acid gas is driven off 
in the process, and the glass is a compound of 
silex and pure alkali, and not an alkaline car- 
bonate. The finest tiint-glass requires the best 
pearl-ashes, purified by solution and evaporation; 
but inferior glass is made with coarser sub- 
stances, as barilla, where it is abundant, with 
conomon wood-ashes, and with kelp. These 
alkalies, it is true, are impure ; but this does not 
prevent their dissolving the silex into a very 
good and perfect glass, for the very impurities, 
consisting of neutral salts, lime, and other earths, 
assist in vitrification. Glass made from these 
alkalies has always a greenish tinge, owing to the 
iron contained in them. Lime, in the form of 
chalk, is used only in small jiroporlions, because 
if much is used, the glass becomes opaejue and 
milky on cooling, though it was perfectly trans- 
parent when hot : hence the reason of what is 
called smoky glass among the glaziers. The 
proper proportions are, to 100 parts of silex and 
alkali, only 6 or 7 of quick-lime can be added. 
Lime, though mischievous, if usial too liberally, 
has its particular uses when properly pro- 
portioned; for, besides affording a cheap flux, it 
renders the glass easier to worl , and much less 
liable to crack by sudden and violent changes of 
temperature. Borax is the best flux that is 
known; its high price is the only objection to its 
more general use ; this prevents it from being 
used in common glasses, hut it is never omitted 
in the finer kinds of plate glass, and those other 
articles of manufacture that are required to be 
clear and free from specks and hubbies. Borax 
renders all vitrescenl compounds into which it 
enters remarkably thin-blowing, as the phrase is, 
and therefore peculiarly adapted for being cast 
in a mould, which is tlie way plate-glass is ma- 
nufactured. A very small quantity of borax will 
correct any deficient strength in tlie alkali. The 
oxides of lead, of which litharge and ininiurn 
are the only ones employed in the large way, are 
of great importance in glass-making. Litharge, 
of itself, melts into a very dense, clear, yellow, 
transparent glass, fusible at a low degree of heat; 
and when melted it acts so powerfully on all 
kinds of earthen ve.ssels, as to run through the 
common porous crucibles in a very short timie, 
like liquor through a filter, but vitrifying and 
corroding the bottom of the crucible in its jias- 
sage. idtharge, therefore, is not only a most 
powerful flux to all earthy inixture.s, but im- 
parts to glass the valuable qualities of greater 
density, and greater power of refracting the 
rays of light ; of bearing any sudden changes of 
temperature ; of greater tenacity when red-hot, 
and therefore easier to be worked. Most of the 
finer ^dasses contain a considerable quantity of 
this oxide, particularly the London flint-glass, or 
that species which is used for most of the pur- 
poses of the table, for lustres, and other orna- 
mental works, which, when cut into various 
forms, display such beauty and brilliance, as to 
present a most dazzling appearance, for artificial 
gems and for most optical purpo.ses. Glass, 


however, in which there is much lead, has the 
defect of being extremely soft, so as to be readily 
scratched and injured by almost every hard body 
it rubs against. It is likewise so fusible, that 
thin tubes made of it will bend with ease in the 
flame of a candle, and will sink down into a 
shapeless mass, at a moderate red-heat. Thi:^ 
quality is often very useful for chemical pur- 
poses, but in other cases it is a great defect. Jf 
lea<l is in excess, 'there is great danger that tli(' 
glass will be corroded by the contact of acrid 
liqiiors- 

Thc black oxide of manganese has been long 
used ill this manufacture : its ancient name was 
glass soap, which proves that it was used for the 
purpose of clearing the glass from any accidental 
foulness of color, which it might otherwise con- 
tract from the impurity of the alkali or other 
materials employed. The oxide of manganese 
is a very ]iovverful flux for earthy matters, which 
is seen in the result of all attempts to reduce it 
to a reguline stale in the usual way of coinhiiiini^ 
with a .saline carbonaceous flux, and heating in 
a naked crucible. Not a particle of the oxide 
reduced in this way, but the crucible constantly 
runs down in a heat sulHciently intense for the 
reduction of the manganese, together with all ds 
contents, into a green flag. Tiie only way known 
at present of reducing this oxide, is to enclose it 
without any saline or earthy addition in a cruci- 
ble lined with charcoal, and apply to it a very 
intense heat. Manganese, like lead, gives a den- 
sity to glass, and has, like metal, a tendency 
to settle to the bottom of the pots where it aceii- 
inulates, and, being here out of the way of most of 
the discoloring ad cl iticuis, it yields a purple tinge 
immediately adhering to the boUom, and partly 
corrodes the pots, so that, when llicy are worn 
out and broken up, they are thickly incnisled. 
with a purple vitrescent flag, easily separable by 
the hammer. 

The white oxide of arsenic is another flux 
used in this manufacture: this is volatile in tlu‘ 
fire in proportion as it a})proaelies the metallic 
state, and hence it is of great advantage to employ 
nitre to oxygenate it more highly, and to render 
it more fixed. Arsenic is a powerful and a cheap 
flux, but it must be used only in great modera- 
tion, as taking a longer time to mix intimately vyith 
glass, and, allowing it to be perfectly clear, man 
almost any other additions that can be employed, 
(ilass, in which arsenic is not most intimately 
combined, has a milky hue, which increases 
age; and when this oxide is in excess, tlie glass 
tends to deliquesce, and gradually to 
soft, and at length a decomposition will ta i 
place. Drinking glasses, and others used m 
purposes connected with our food, should no 
be made with this flux, as being one of the mo^ 
dangerous poisons. As arsenic is entirely vo ^ 
tilised, when in contact with any carbonace 
matter, another use has been made of it, w u 
is to disperse the carbon that may remain in 
glass pot, owing to any defect in the _ 

of the alkali, or any other 

When this happens small lumps of white • 
are thrust to the bottom of the glass po 
stirred in with the contents, and the ^ 
the arsenic, meeting with the existing 
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diffused through the glass, unites with it, is 
speedily rolatilised, and the glass is left entirely 
free both from the carbon and the arsenic that 
was added. 

Nitre is used, in glass-making, only in small 
quantities, and is an accessary ingredient for 
particular purposes. Nitre is readily decom- 
posed, giving out a large quantity of oxygen, 
some nitrous gas, and azote, leaving behind its 
pure potash. It is of great service in destroying 
any carbonaceous matter in the ingredients of 
glass : it is also useful in fixing arsenic, and in 
keeping up the tinging power communicated by 
manganese. The same circumstance, of keeping 
metallic oxides up to their highest state of oxi- 
genation, also renders this salt often useful, 
sometimes indeed essentially necessary, in the 
preparation of certain colored glasses. 

While glass is in fusion, the substances which 
enter into its composition may be considered as 
combined with each other, so as to form a homo- 
geneous mass similar to water, holding in solu- 
tion a variety of salts. Jf it be cooled down 
very gradually, the different tendency of the con- 
stituents to assume solid forms, at peculiar tem- 
peratures, will cause them to separate successively 
ill crystals, in the same manner as salts held in 
solution ill water assume the form of crystals, 
when the liquid is slowly evaporated. But, if 
the glass be rapidly cooled down to the point of 
congelation, llie constituents have not time to 
separate in succession, and the glass remains the 
same homogeneous compound as while in a state 
of fusion ; just as would happen to a saline solu- 
tion if suddenly exposed to a degree of cold 
sufficient to congeal it completely. fJence it 
should seem that the vitreous quality depends 
entirely upon tlie fusibility of the mixture, and 
the suddenness with which it is cooled down to 
tljG point of congelation. The solid substance 
is precisely tlic same, as to its chemical compo- 
sition, as if it were still in a state of fusion ; the 
sudden al)straction of heat having been the 
nieuns of fixing the constituents before they had 
time to assume a new arrangement. All fusible 
mixtures, as we have seen, of the earths with fixed 
‘dkalies, &.C., may be made at pleasure to assume 
the form of glass, or the appearance which 
f^iiaracterises stone or porcelain, according to the 
fttle of cooling; and glass may be deprived of 
vitreous form merely by fusing it, and cool- 
it down with sufficient slowness to enable 
the constituents to separate in succession. Expe- 
timents have been made on this subject by’ 

eaurnur and T.«wis, who have both pointed out 
. method of converting different kinds of glass 
jnto an opaque, white, hard, refractory substance 
porcelain. Lewis, however, demonstrated, 
,7 a variety of experiments, that it is not every 
^ Urn of glass that can be converted into porce- 
^Ain. ije succeeded only with those that were 
^f a variety of constituents, because 
coi^ , contain ingredients that be- 

ij^ in succession. Green glass, which 

thp K ^p^nire a crystallised form, succeeded 
and he found that the tempe- 

f'lianr’ . peculiarly adapted to the 

vvith w whifth the glass is softened 

n being melted. It was the curious ex- 


periment of Sir James Hall on basalt and green- 
stone that first led to an explanation upon what 
the vitreous state of substances depends. He 
found that glass, consisting of various earthy 
bodies, loses its vitreous state, and assumes that 
of a stone, if more than a minute or two elapses 
while it is coolingdown from the complete fusion 
to the point at which it congeals. 

There arc, it is well known, different kinds of 
glass in common use in this country, adapted to 
various purposes. The finest is plate-glass, of 
which looking-glasses are manufactured : flint- 
glass, or, as it is frequently denominated, crystal, 
is not much behind the plate-glass in the excel- 
lence of its qualities. These are both perfectly 
transparent and colorless, heavy, and very bril- 
liant. They are composed of fixed alkali, pure 
silex, calcined flints, and litharge. The propor- 
tions, as far as can be obtained, will be given 
hereafter. I'lint-glass contains also much oxide 
of lead : though it is solid, it does not appear to 
be absolutely impervious to gaseous bodies, at 
least when lieated nearly to the melting point. 
Dr. Lewis surrounded a piece of it with charcoal 
powder, and kept it some time in a heat not 
quite suflicient to melt it. The lead was revived 
in drops througli the whole substance of the glass. 
Dr. Priestley ascertajned, that glass tubes filled 
with hydrogen gas, and heated, became quite 
black, from the revival of the lead. When alka- 
line hydrosulphurets are kept in glass phials, the 
inside is coated with a black rust, which is, in 
fact, the lead separated by the sulphur from the 
glass. 

Crown-glass is made without lead ; it is, there- 
fore, much lighter than flint-glass. It consists 
chiefly of fixed alkali, fused with siliceous sand. 
Bottle-glass is the coarsest and cheapest kind, and 
in this but little fixed alkali enters into the com- 
position. It consists of an alkaline eartli, com- 
bined with alumine and silica. In this country 
it is composed of sand and the refu se of the soap- 
boiler, which is the lime employed in reneVring 
his alkali caustic, and of the eartliy matters with 
which that alkali was contaminated. Some ot 
this kind of glass was analysed by M. Vauqiielin 
and was found to be composed of 


Silex . ... 57 

Lime .... 31 

Alumine ... 4 

Oxides of mangane.se and iron 4 

96 

Loss . . 4 


100 

A small portion of potassa was also discerned, 
but it was too small to admit of being appre- 
ciated. 

Of the different species of glass, the most 
fusible is flint-glass, and the least fusible bottle- 
glass. Flint-ghiss melts at the temperature of 19® 
Wedgwood; crown-glass at 30®, and bottle-glass 
at 47"^. The properties that distinguish good 
glass are as follows. It is perfectly transparent, 
and its hardness very considerable ; its specific 
gravity varies from 2‘3, to 4, according to the 
materials of which it is composed. When cold,. 
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it is brittle ; but when ut red-heat, it is one of the 
most ductile bodies known, and may be drawn 
into threads nearly invisible to the naked eye. 
It is almost perfectly elastic, and of course is 
one of the most sonorous of bodies. Few che- 
mical agents have any action upon it; but fluoric 
acid dissolves it with parent rapidity. 

Although glass is ciiietly made of sand, flints, 
fixed alkalies and metallic oxides, yet there are 
various other substances which frequently enter 
into the composition, and which should therefore 
not be wholly omitted in the description. Pol- 
verine or Rochetta is one that is procured 
from the Levant, and is prepared from a plant 
called kali, which is cut down in the summer, 
dried in the sun, and burnt in heaps eitlier on 
the open ground or on iron grates; the ashes 
falling into a pit grow into a hard and are 

fit for use when purified. KeJp wliich grovvs 
upon oiir cc^sts, and the ashes of the fucus 
vesiculosus furnish a similar salt : to these we 
may add tl>e barilla of Spain. 

To prepare ^aslies for making glass . — Take 
what quantity and what sort of w’ood-ashes you 
will, except those of oak ; have a tub ready with 
a spigot and faucet towards the bottom, and in 
this tub put a layer of straw, and fling your 
asl>es on it ; then pour water upon them and let 
the ashes soak thoroughly until the water stands 
above them : let it thus continue over night, then 
draw out the faucet and receive the lie in another 
tub, put under the first for this purpose : if the 
lie looks troubled, pour it again on the ashes, 
and let it settle until it is clear and of an amber 
color. This clarified lie put by, and pour 
fresh water on the ashes ; let this also stand over 
night; then draw it off, and you will have a 
weak lie, wliich, instead of water, pour upon 
fresh ashes; the remaining ashes are of use in 
the manuring of land. After you have made a 
siilficient quantity of lie, [>our it into an iron 
caldron, bricked up like a brewing or washing 
copper, but let it not be filled above three parts 
full. On the top of the brickwork place a little 
barrel with li^ ; towanls the bottom of which 
bore a hole, and put a small faucet in, to let the 
lie run gently into the caldron, in a .stream about 
tlie roundness of a straw ; but this you must ma- 
nage according to the quantity of lie, for you ought 
to mind how much the lie evaporates, and make 
the lie in the barrel run proportionally to sup- 
ply that diminution. Care must be taken that 
the lie do not run over in the first boiling ; but, 
if you fiivl it will, put some cold lie to it, and 
slacken tlie fire, and let all the lie boil gently to 
a dry salt : w hen this salt is cold, break it and 
put it into the calcar, and rai.se your fire by de- 
grees until the salt is reil-hot, yet so as not to 
melt it. If you think it calcined enough, take 
out a piece and let it cool, then break it in two, 
and if it is thoroughly white, it is (kme enough ; 
but if there remains a blackness in the middle, it 
mu&t be put in the calcar again, until it comes 
out completely white. Ff you will have it still 
finer, you must dissolve it again, filtrate it, boil 
it, and calcine it as before : the oftener thi.s is 
repeated the more will the salt be cleared from 
die earthy particles, and it may be made as clear 
as crystal and as white as snow. Of this may 


be made the finest glass possible. According 
to Dr. Merret, the best ashes in England are 
burnt from thistles and hop-stalks, after the hops 
are gathered : and among trees the mulberry 
reckoned to -aflbrd the best salt. The most 
thorny and prickly plants are observed to yield 
better and more salt than others ; also herbs that 
are bitter, as hops, wormwood, &c. Tobacco 
stalks, when burnt, produce likewise plenty of 
salt : and it is observed that fern ashes yield 
more salt than any other ashes. Dr. Thomson 
to whose admirable work on chemistry we have 
been indebted for part of this article, says the ful- 
lest account of glass-making is to be found in a 
treatise by Neri, an Italian. Dr. Merret, an 
iMiglishman, translated it into Latin, and en- 
riched it with notes. Kunkel translated this 
Latin edition into German, with additions, 
which were the result of his own numerous ex- 


periments on glass-making. Kunkers work was 
tran.slated into I’rench in 1752. An elaborate 
account of glass-making has been published in 
the Arts et Metiers ; and since that a small 
volume on glass-making has been written in 
French by Loysell. 

To make the glass frit . — Take white silver 
sand, wash it, and separate all the impurities 
from it, and let it dry, or rather calcine it. Of 
this take sixty pounds, and of prepared ashes 
thirty pounds, mix them well together, then set 
them in the melting furnace ; the longer it is 
melting, the clearer will the glass be made. If it 
stands for two days and two nights, it will be 
fit to work with, or to tinge witli what color 
you please. Before you work it, add forty 
pounds of lead and half a pound of manganese 
to it. Or take ashesf^prepared as above, sixty 
pounds, of prepared silver sand 160 pounds, 
arsenic four pounds, white lead two pounds, clear 
dry nitre ten pounds, borax two pounds ; mix all 
well together, and proceed as has been directed, 


and you will have a beautiful crystal. 

Of glass-blowing. — Glass-blowing is the art 
of forming vessels of glass. This term, however, 
is exclusively applied to those vessels which are 
blown by the mouth. The operation is exceed- 
ingly simple : the workman has a tube of iron, 
the end of which he dips into a pot of melted 
glass, and thus gathers a small quantity of glass 
on the end of it ; he then applies the other end 
of the tube to his mouth, and blows air through 
it: this air enters into thebodyof the fluid glass, 
and expands it out into a hollow globe, similar 
to the soap-bladders blown from a tobacco-pip^* 
V^arious methods are used to bring these hollow 
globes, into forms of the different utensils m 
common domestic use. The first and groa es 
of the glass-l)lower*s implements is the furnace, 
which consists of two large domes set one ovc 
the other ; the lower one stands over a ong 
2 :rating (on a level with the ground), on w i ‘ 
the fuel is placed ; beneath the grate is the a 
pit, and a large arch leading to it p 

to the flirnacc. In the sides of the lower 
IS many holes or mouths are made xs the 
workmen to make use of Ihe furnace, an 
jach mouth a pot of melted glass is 
pots are very large, like ^iiicibles, and wi 
From 300 to 400 cwt of liquid glass' ^ 
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supported u|K)ii thrw^ sinull piers of briek- 
work, resting on the floor of the furnace. The 
form reverberates the flame from the roof down 
upon the pots, and they are placed at some dis- 
tance witliin tlie furnace, tliat the flame may get 
between tlie w all and tlie pots. The upper dome 
is built upon the other, and its floor made flat by 
up, round the roof of the lower dome, with 
brick-work ; tiicre is a small chimney that opens 
from the top of tlie lower dome into the middle 
of the floor of the upper one, which conveys the 
smoke away from it, and a flue from tlie upper 
dome leads it coinplcfely from the furnace. The 
np[)er dome is used for annealing the glass, and 
is exactly similar to a large oven ; it has tliroo 
mouths, and in ditrerent parts a small flight of 
sle[)S leads up to racli. A green-glass furnace 
IS s(|uare ; and at each angle it has an arcli for 
annealing or cooling glasses or bottles. The 
metal is wrought on two opjiosite sides, and on 
tliG other two they have their colors, into wliich 
are made linnet holes for the fire to come from 
tlie furnace to baki' the frit, and to discharge' tlie 
smoke, hires arc made in the arclics to anneal 
tlie work, so tliat the whole process is done; in 
one furnace. These furnaces must not be of 
brick, but hard sandy stones. In France they 
build the outside of brick ; and the inner jiart, 
to U^ar the fire, is made of a sort of fuller’s 
earth or tobacco-pipe clay, of wdiich they also 
make their melting pots. In llritain the pots 
are usually made of Stourbridge clay. It is ob- 
served, that the roughest work in this art is the 
changing the pots when they are worn out or 
cracked. In this case tiio great working hole 
must lie uncovered ; the faulty pot must be taken 
out witli iron books and forks, and a new one 
must b(‘ spei'dily put in its place tbrough the 
flames (for glass-furnaces are always kept burn- 
ing) by the liands only. In doing ibis the man 
![;uards himself wdtli a garment made of skins, 
m the shape of a pantaloon, that covers him all 
hut his eyes, and is thoroughly wetted all over : 
his eyes are defended by proper shaped glass of 
a green color. 

We now come to describe tlie smaller imple- 
nieuts, wliifli are as foUow's : — 1. A bench, or 
^^tool, with two arms at its ends, wdiich are a little 
inclined to the horizon. 2. A pair of shears, or 
Hither pliers, formed of one piece of steel; tliey 
have no sharp edges and spring open of them- 
i^clvos if permitted. 3. A pair of compasses to 
jniKisure tin work, and ascertain when it is 
n'ouglit to tlie proper size. 4. A pair of com- 
mon shears for cutting soft glass. 5. Ablowing- 
jnpe, which is a wronglit-iron tube, three or four 
^cet long, covered with twine at the end by wliich 
j IS held. Wc may now explain the use of these 
no s in the manufacture of some vessel, as a 
miip, operation is conducted by three 

af?! takes the blowing-pipe, and 

nr heating it to a red-heat, at the mouth of the 
111^-^^’ into the pot of melted glass, at 

tin turning it round that it may take 

tg Sinss, which has then much the consis- 
ts v ^ ? turpentine ; in the quantity of metal he 
to experience, and must proportion it 

brin'^ vessel to he blown ; he then 

Ss It from the furnace to the stool, and rolls 


the lump of glass upon it to bring tt to a round 
form, after which lie lilows through the pipe, 
resting the glass upon an iron plate behind the 
stool and tolling it backwards and forwards. The 
blowing makes the glass hollow, and he has 
several methods of bringing it to a proper shape 
to he worked ; by simply blowing, it would as- 
sume a figure nearly globular; if he wants it 
any bigger in the equatorial diameter, he lays 
the pip(^ on a hook driven into the side of the 
stool, and turns it round very quickly ; the centri- 
lugal force soon enlarges it in the equator. If, 
on the other hand, he wishes to lengthen its 
polar diameter he holds the pipe perpendicular, 
the glass hanging downwards, its weight length- 
ening it; and to shorten the polar diameter he 
holds the pipe upright, the glass at the top ; by 
blowing tliroLigh tlie pipe the capacity is in- 
creased, and the thickness of the glass of the 
vessel diminished. Wc now suppose that, by a 
very dexterous ajiplication of the above metliods, 
the workman has brought it to a proper shape ; 
he now carries it to the mouth of the furnace, 
and holds it in to get a fresh heat (for by this 
time it is become too stiff to work easily), taking 
c\m‘ to turn it round slowly, that it may not alter 
its figure. The vessel in tliis stage is delivered 
to tin' second, or principal workman, tlie other 
two being only assistants; he is seated upon the 
stool, and lays the blowing-pipe with the glass 
at its end across its arm, and with his left band 
rolls the pipe along the arms, turning the glass 
and j)ipe round at the same time; in his rigid 
luind he holds the pliers, whose blades are rub- 
bed over witli a small piece of bccs'-wax, and as 
the glass- turns round he presses the blade of the 
shears against it, following it with the shears as 
it rolls, at the end or side as occasion |rcquires, 
until he has brought it to tlie proper size, which 
he determines by the compasses, though not 
materially altering its figure, the first workman 
kneeling on the ground, and blowing with his 
moutli at the end of the pipe when directed by 
Iiis principal. Tlie third workman now pro- 
duces a small rod, which is dipped Into the 
mellin_-pot to lake up a small piece of metal to 
serve as cement ; tlie end of this rod he applies 
to the centre of the glass just opposite the blow- 
ing pipe, tlie princijial workman directing it by 
bolding its end between liis pliers; the rod by 
the small piece of glass on its end immediately 
sticks to the glass vessel, and tlie third workman 
draws it away, both workmen turning tlieir rods 
round, but in contrary directions ; this operation 
forms a short tube bn the end. The principal 
workman then takes the short tube between the 
blades of a pair of pliers exactly like the others, 
but which are not covered with bees’-wax, the 
cold of these pliers instantly cracks the glass all 
round, and a very slight jerk struck upon the rod 
breaks it off. A hole is now made in the end of 
the glass, which is enlarged by the pliers w hile the 
glass is turned, until the neck is brought to the 
proper size and length to fit the brass cup as 
before described, and the inferior half of ti e 
lamp is brnuglit to its shape and size in tlie sarm 
manner. In order to form the upper half, the 
third workman has in tlie mean time been pre- 
paring a round lump of glass on the end of Onr 
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of the rods, which he applies hot to the end of 
the neck, it being guided by the principal work- 
man, and it immediately holds tight; he then 
breaks off the other neck by the cold pliers, and 
thus separates it from the blowing-pipe. The 
glass is now heated a third time, and brought 
from the furnace to the principal workman, who 
enlarges the small orifice at tlie end by turning it 
round, and holding the pliers against it until he 
enlarges it lo tlie right snape : it is now finished, 
and the third workman takes it to a stool strewed 
over with small coals ; he rests tlie rod upon the 
edge of tlie stool, and with a file files the joint 
at the bottom neck : it soon breaks olf and the 
lamp falls ujioii the coals, the dislance being so 
very small as to be in no danger of breaking ; a 
boy now puts the end of a long stick into the 
open mouth of the glass, and thus carries it to 
the annealing oven, where it remains some hours ; 
when taken out it must he cooled gradually, and 
is fit for sale. 

About forty-six years ago a Bohemian manu- 
facturer first attempted lo incrust in glass small 
figures of a grayish clay. The experiments whicli 
he made were in but few instances successful, 
in consequence of the clay not being adapted to 
adhere properly to tlie glass. It was, however, 
from the Bohemian that tlie idea was caught by 
some French manufacturers, who, after having 
expended a considerable sum in the attempt, at 
length succeeded in incrusting several medal- 
lions of Buonaparte, which were sold at an enor- 
mous price. IVom the extreme difficulty of 
making these medallions, and their almost inva- 
riably brt^aking while under the operation of 
cutting, very few were finished, and the manu- 
fiictiire was on tlie point of being abandoned, 
when it was fortunately taken up by a French 
gentleman, who, with a perseverance not less 
honorable to himself than in its rosiilis advan- 
t.igeous to the arts, prosecuted a series of expe- 
riments, by vvliicb, in a few years, lie brought 
the inv-'ention to a state of great improvement. 
The I’rench liave never succeeded, however, in 
introducing it into articles of any size, such as 
decanters, jugs, or plates ; but have contented 
themselves widi ornamenting smelling-bottles 
and small trinkets : nor bad the invention been 
applied to heraldry, or any other useful purpose, 
antecedently to the recent improvements upon 
the art of this country. 

England has always been famed for bringing 
to perfection, and din^cting to a useful applica- 
tion, the crude inventions of other countries. A 
patent has recently been taken out by Mr. Pel- 
lat of St. Paul’s Cliurch-yanl for ornamental in- 
crustations, called c7\i/slfi/!(> ctraniic, which bids 
fair to form an era in the art of glass-making. 
By the improved process ornaments of any 
description, arms, cypliers, portraits, and land- 
scapes, of any variety of color, may be intro- 
duced into the glass, so as to become perfectly 
imperishable. The substance of which they are 
composed is less fusible than glass, incapable of 
generating air, and at the same time susceptible 
of contraction or expansion, as, in the course of 
manufacture, the glass becomes hot or cold. It 
/nay previously be formed into any device, or 
figure, by either moulding or modelling; and 
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may be painted with metallic colors, which are 
fixed by exposure to a melting heat. The orna- 
ments are introduced into the body of the glass 
while hot, by which means the air is effectually 
excluded, the composition being actually incor- 
porated with the glass. In this way every 
description of ornamental glass ware may be 
decorated with embossed white or colored arms 
or crests. Specimens of these incrustations have 
been exhibited, not only in decanters and wine- 
glasses, but in lamps, girandoles, chimney-orna- 
mei'ts, plates, and smelling-bottles. Busts and 
statues on a small scale, caryatides to support 
lamps or clocks, masks, after the antique, have 
been introduced with admirable effect. Tlie 
composition used in the patent incrustation, is 
of a silvery appearance, which has a superb effect 
when introduced into richly cut glass. Minia- 
tures, however, maybe enamelled upon it, with- 
out th(^ colors losing any of their brilliancy; and 
thus, instead of being painted on the surface of 
the crystal, may be embodied in it. 

A most important advantage to be derived 
from this elegant invention respects the ])rcser- 
vation of inscriptions. Casts of medals and 
coins present no equal security for perpetuating 
them. The inscription, when once incrusU'd in 
a solid block of crystal, like the fly in amber, 
will effectually resist for ages the destructive 
action of the atmosphere. 

Of milking pfati>g/ass . — The materials of the 
finest plate-glass arc white sand, soda, and lime, 
to which are added manganese and zaffre, or any 
other oxide of co1)alt for particular coloring pur- 
poses. The sand is of the finest and whitest 
kind, and is previously passed through a wire 
sieve of moderate cloi/eness into water, where it 
is well stirred and washed till all dirt and impu- 
rity are got rid of. The sharpest grained sand 
is preferred, and indeed it is found that the grains 
of moderate size melt with the alkali sooner than 
either the very fine dust or the larger fragments. 
The alkali used is always soda, and there seems 
good reason to prefer this lo potash, as glasses 
made with soda are found to be softer and to flow 
thinner when hot, and yet to be equally durable 
when cold. Besides, the neutral salts with the 
basis of soda, which constitute the glass-gall in 
this in.stancc, such as tlie muriate and sulphate of 
soda, appear lo be dissipated more readily by 
the fire than the corresponding salts of pota.sh. 
Lime is of considerable use, and adds much to 
the fusibility of the other materials, supplying 
in this respect the use of litharge in the flint glass. 
Too much lime, however, impairs the color ana 
solidity of the glass. The coloring, or rather 
discoloring, .substances used arc azure, or cobalt 
blue, and manganese. The latter is here in th^e 
state in which its effect is that of giving a slight 
red tinge, which mixes with the blue of the co- 
balt, and the natural yellow of the other materials , 
and if properly proportioned they neutralize eac 
other so that scarcely any tint remains. Best ^ 
these ingredients there is always a great quanti y 
of fragments of glass arising from what 
the casting and the ends cut off in shaping 
plates, which are made friable by 
water when hot, and used in this state wim 
fresh materials. Of the above materials 
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sand, soda, lime, and manganese are first mixed 
together with great care, and are fritted in small 
luriiaces built for this purpose, the heat being 
gradually raised to a full red-white, and kept at 
this point with frequent stirring till the materials 
undergo no further change, nor give any kind of 
vapor. The azure and the glass fragments, hcing 
already perfectly vitrified, are not added till to- 
wards the end of the process, which lasts about 
six hours. The glass-liouse for this manufacture 
(lifi'ers in several particulars from the common 
houses for blowing glass, being about eighteen 
feet long and fifteen wide, made of good bricks. 
They are particularly distinguished from the 
common furnaces by containing two kinds of 
crucibles ; the larger ones, called ‘ pots,' are in 
the form of an inverted and truncated cone, and 
in these the glass is mtdted. The others are 
smaller, called ‘ cuvettes.’ Another essential 
})art of this furnace is the flat table (of which 
there is one corresponding with each pot) on 
wliich tlie glass is cast. These tables are of 
copper-plate, about ten feet by six, supported by 
masonry ; and contiguous to each, on the same 
level, are fiat ovens heated from underneath, 
upon which tlie glass when cast and sufiiciently 
cooled may be slid without difiicuUy from oft' the 
table, and then annealed. The tops of the Hat 
oven and the table are on a level with the cor- 
responding opening of tlie furnace, whence the 
cuvettes are withdrawn. When the glass is 
throughly melted, ami line, the cuvette is filled in 
the following way : the workman takes a copper 
ladle about ten inches in diameter, and fixed to 
an iron handle seven feet long, plunges it into 
the glass-pot, brings it up full of melted glass 
and empties it into the cuvette, the ladle being 
supported at the bottom by a strong iron rest 
held by two other workmen, lest the red-hot cop- 
[Kir siiould bend and give way with the weight 
of the glass within. The cuvette being filled is 
suficred to remain in the furnace for some hours, 
that the bubbles formed l>y this disturbance of 
the glass may have entirely disappeared, and the 
.samples taken out from time to time become 
quite clear and limpid. The door of the furnace 
IS now opened, the cuvette is slid out and pulled 
^pon a low iron cradle, and immediately drawn 
on to the side of the copper table, where it is 
hoisted by a tackle and iron chains, and overset 
npon a table, on which a thick fiood of melted 
^lass flows and spreads in every direction to an 
‘ qual thickness. It is then made ejuite smooth 
jnid uniform at the surface, by passing over it a 
leavy hollow roller or cylinder of copper made 
*nc and smooth by turning, after it is cast, and 
^oighing about 500 pounds. At the same time, 
e empty cuvette is returned by the iron cradle 
0 Its proper place within the furnace. The 
nmber of workmen required for the whole pro- 
ccss of casting is at least twenty, each of which 
ca t 1^ employment. The plate being 

biU 1 1 examines whether there are any 

tlm surface, and if found, 

Yj P immediately cut up through them. 

Ktni ^ now cool is slid by an iron in- 

casting table to the contiguous 
^ven, previously well heated, and is 
y taken up and rajiged within it. Each 
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oven will contain six entire plates, and, when 
full, all the openings are stopped with clay, and 
the plates allowed to remain there for ten days 
or a fortnight, to be thoroughly annealed. When 
fit to be taken out of the annealing oven they are 
sent away to receive all tlie subse(iuerit opera- 
tions of polishing, silvering, &c.; but first the 
edges are cut smooth and sfiuared. This is done 
by a diamond, which is passed along the surface 
of tlie glass upon a square ruler in the manner of 
glaziers, and made to cat into the substance of 
the glass to a certain depth. The cut is opebed 
by gently knocking with a small hammer on the 
under side of the glass just beneath, and the 
piece comes off, and the roughne.sses are removed 
by pincers Tlie plate is then finished as far as 
the glass-house business is concerned. The glass 
is now to be polished, which is done with sand 
and water; the glass being first fastened down 
to a wooden frame, with plaster of Paris, the 
operation is performed by means of another glass 
fastened in a frame, which is made to rub upon 
the other, wet sand being inters])crsod between 
the two. As the surfaces of the plates wear 
down, the sand is used finer and finer. Emery 
is next used of two or three degrees of fineness, 
wliich brings tl#- glass to an even surface, but it 
is still perfectly opaque. To render it transpa- 
rent, colcothar, which is the residue left in the 
retorts of the aquafortis makers, is applied. The 
polishing instrument is a block of wood, covered 
with several folds of cloth and carded wool, so 
as to make a firm elastic cushion. This block is 
worked by the hand ; but, to increase the pres- 
sure of the polisher, tlie handle i« lengthened by 
a wooden spring, bent to a bow three or four 
feet long, whicli, at the other extremity, rests 
against a fixed point to a beam placed above. 
The plate is now fastened to a table with ])laster, 
covered with colcothar, and the polisher begins 
his operation by working it backwards and for- 
wards over the surface of the plate till one side 
is done ; then the other is to be polished in the 
same manner. 

Crown-glass is the name given to the best 
window glass, the composition of which varies 
very considerably : but a good glass of this kind 
may be made with 200 parts of soda, 300 of fine 
sand, 33 of lime, and from 250 to 300 of the 
ground fragments of glass that has already been 
worked. A small quantity of arsenic is some- 
times added to facilitate the fusion. Zafre, or the 
oxide of cobalt, with ground flint, is often used to 
correct the dingy yellow which the inferior kind 
of crown-glass naturally acquires. The manu- 
facture of the common window glass, though 
made by blowing, is carried on very differently 
from that of the common flint glass articles, as 
the object is to produce a large flat and very thin 
plate, which is afterwards to be cut by the gla- 
zier’s diamond into the required shapes and sizes. 
It is difficult to convey to the reader a proper 
and precise idea of the process by mere descrip- 
tion, but it may be mentioned, that the workman 
takes a large mass of glass on the hollow iron 
rod, and by rolling it on an iron plate, and 
swinging it backwards and forwards, cau.ses it to 
lengthen by its own weight into a cylinder, which 
is then rendered hollow by blowing with a forca 
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of breath till it is brought out to the requisite 
thickness. The hollow cylinder is tlien opened 
by holding it to the fire, which by expanding the 
air confined within it (the hole of the iron rod 
being stopped) bursts it at its weakest part ; and 
when still soft it is ripped up through its whole 
length by iron shears, opened out into a flat 
surface, and then it is finished by annealing as 
usual. 

Common gieen bottle glass is another kind, 
which is made almost entirely of sand, lime, and 
sometimes clay, alkaline ashes of- any kind, ac- 
cording as cheapness or convenience direct, and 
more especially of kelp in this country; of barilla, 
varec, and the other varieties of soda, in France; 
and of wood aslies in many parts of Germany, 
and in North America. The following compo- 
sition has been given as a good and cheap mate- 
rial for bottle-glass, 100 parts of common sand, 
30 of varec (a coarse kind of kelp made on the 
western coasts of France) 160 of the lixiviated 
earth of ashes, 30 of fresh wood ash, 80 of brick 
clay, and about 100 of broken glass. Bottle-glass 
is ? very hard, well vitrified glass, not very 
heavy relatively to its bulk, and being fused at a 
very high degree of heat, and from other circum- 
stances, it resists the corrosiv^hiction of all li- 
quids much better than flint-glass. Besides be- 
ing used for wine and beer bottles, it is much 
employed for very large retorts, sul)liming vessels, 
and other processes of chemistry, for which it is 
admirably adapted, being able to bear as much 
as a pretty full red-heat, without melting or sink- 
ing down into a shapeless lump. 

Composition for white and crystal-glass . — To 
make crystal-glass, take of the whitest terso, 
pounded small, and sifted as fine as flour, 200lbs. ; 
of the salt of polverine 130lbs. ; mix them to- 


is usually called by us, is of the same general 
kind with that which, in other places, is called 
crystal-glass. It has this name from its havin.. 
been originally made with calcined flints, before 
the use of white sand was understood ; and it 1ms 
retained this name, though there are now no 
flints used in its composition. This glass difl'ers 
from the crystal-glass in having lead in its com- 
position to flux it, and white sand for its body, 
whereas the fluxes used in the other are salts or 
arsenic, and the body consists of turso, white 
river pebbles, and such kinds of stones. To the 
lead and white sand a due proportion of nitre is 
added, and a small quantity of magnesia. The 
most perfect kind of flint-glass is made by fasine:, 
in a very strong fire, 120 lbs. of white samJ, 
50 lbs. of red-lead, 40 lbs. of the purest pearl- 
ash, 20 lbs. of nitre, and 5 oz. of magnesi.i. 
Another composition of flint-glass is said to 
consist of the following; 120 ll)s. of white sand, 
54 lbs. of tlic purest pearl-ash, 36 11)S. of red-lead, 
12 lbs. of nitre, and 6 oz. of magnesia. To cither 
of the above compositions a pound or two of 
arsenic may be added, to increase the flux of the 
coTn])osition. A still cheaper flint-glass may he 
made with 120 lbs. of white sand, 35 lbs. of the 
best pearl-ash, 40 lbs. of red-lead, 13 lbs. of 
nitre, 6 lbs. of arsenic, and 4 oz. of inagtiesia ; 
or, instead of the arsenic, may be substituted 
15 lbs. of common salt; but this will make it 
more brittle than the oilier. But the cbedpest 
of all the compositions hitherto employed, con- 
sists of 120 lbs. of white sand, 30 lbs. of red-lead, 
20 lbs. of the best pearl-ash, 10 lbs. of nitre, 
15 lbs. of common salt, and 6 lbs. of arsenic. Or, 
100 parts of sand, 80 to 85 of red-lead, 35 to 40 
of pearl-ash, 2 or 3 6( nitre, and 1 oz. of man- 
ganese. The oxide of lead may be reduced in 


gelber, and put them into the furnace called the 
calcar, first heating it. For an hour keep a mo- 
derate fire, and keep stirring the materials with 
a proper rake, that they may incorporate and cal- 
cine together ; increasing the fire for five hours ; 
after which the matter is taken out, being suflici- 
ently calcined, and is called frit. After this, re- 
move it immediately from the calcar to a dry 
place, and cover it up from dust, for three or four 
months. Now, to make the crystal glass, take 
of the above crystal frit, called also bollito, and 
set it in the melting pots in the furnace, adding 
to it a due quantity of manganese ; when the two 
are fused, cast the flour into fair water, to clear 
it of the salt called sandiver, which would other- 
wise make the crystal obscure and cloudy. Tliis 
washing must be repeated again and again, till the 
crystal be fully purged ; or this scum may be taken 
off by proper ladles. Now set it to boil for four, 
five, or six days; which being finished, see whe- 
ther it have manganese enough, and, if it be yet 
greenish, add more manganese at discretion, by 
little and little at a time, taking care not to 
over dose it, because it will incline it to a black- 
ish hue. Let it clarify, and become of a shining* 
hue; which done, it is fit to be used, and blown 
into vessels of any kind. Or, 120 parts of fine 
sand, 40 of purified pearl-osb, 35 of litharge, 13 
of nitre, and a small quantity of black oxide of 
manganese, make a good glass. 

ContposUions for flint-glass. — Flint glass, as it 


this gla.ss. 

Of silvering glass. — Glass when smoothed and 
polished does not acquire the property of reliect- 
ing objects till it has been silvered, as it is called, 
an operation effected by means of an amalgam 
of tin and quicksilver. The tin-leaf employed 
must be of tlio size of tim gla.ss, because, when 
pieces of that metal are united by means of mer- 
cury, they exhibit the appearance of lines, lin 
is one of those metallic substances wliich beemne 
soonest oxidated by the means of niercuiy. J 
there remains a portion of that oxide or cah, o 
a blackish gray color, on the leaf of tin, it pro' 
duces a spot or stain in the mirror, and that par 
cannot reflect objects presented to it : great care, 
therefore, is taken in silvering glass to remove 
the calx of tin from the surface of the anmlgam. 
The process is as follows: — The leaf of tin is 
laid on a very smooth stone table, and, 
being poured over the metal, it is extende ovr 
the surface of it by means of a rubber nia e 
bits of cloth. At the same moment 
of the leaf of tin becomes covered with b 
oxide, which is removed with the rubber. ^ 
mercury is then poured over the tin, vv 
remains at a level to the thickness t>f 
aline, without running off. The . ,e 

plied in a horizontal direction to the ^j^bl • 
of its extremities, and being pushed tor 
drives before it the oxide of tin which is , 
surface of tlie amalgam. A number o 
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weights, covered with cloth, are then placed on 
the glass which floats on the amalgam, in order to 
press it down. Without this precaution the 
glass would exhibit the interstices of the crystals 
resulting from the amalgam. These crystals 
have the form of large square laminae irregularly 
disposed. 

To obtain leaves of tin, which are sometimes 
six or seven feet in length, with a proportionate 
breadth, they are not .rolled but hammered after 
the manner of gold-beaters. The prepared tin is 
first cast between two plates of polished iron, or 
between two smooth stones not of a porous 
nature, such as thunder-stone. Twelve of these 
plates are placed over each other; and they are 
then beaten on a stone mass with heavy hammers, 
one side of which is plain and the other rounded. 
The plates joined together are first beaten with 
the latter : when they become extended the num- 
ber of the plates is doubled, so that they amount 
sometimes to eighty or more. They are then 
smoothed with the flat side of the hammer, and 
are beaten till they acquire the length of six or 
seven feet, and the breadth of four or five. The 
small block of tin from which they are formed is 
at first ten inches long, six in breadth, and a line 
and a quarter in thickness. When the leaves 
are of loss extent, and thin, from eighty to 100 
of them are smoothed together. 

Tin, extracted from the amalgam which has 
been employed for silvering glass, exhibits a re- 
markable peculiarity. When fused in an iron 
pan, its whole surface becomes covered with' a 
multitude of tetrahedral prismatic crystals, two or 
three lines in length, and a quarter of a line in 
thickness. The interior of these pieces of tin, 
when cut with a chisel, have a grayer tint than 
pure tin, which is as white as silver. The latter 
crystallises also by cooling ; but it requires care. 
IV hen it begins to be fixed, decant the part 
which is still in fusion, and there will remain at 
the bottom of the crucible beautiful crystals of a 
dull white color, which appeared to me to be 
cubes or parallelopipedons. 

Puinthig on glass. — ^The primitive manner of 
painting on glass was very simple, and, of con- 
sequence, very easy; it consisted in the mere 
arrangement of pieces of glass of different colors, 
jri some sort of symmetry ; and constituted a 
^ind of what we call Mosaic work. Afterwards, 
'vhen they came to attempt more regular designs, 
and even to represent figures raised with all their 
shades, their whole address went no farther than 
0 the drawing the contours of the figxires in 
lack, with water colors, and 'etching the dra- 
peries after the same manner, on glasses of the 
Color of the object intended to be painted. For 
carnations they chose glass of a bright red ; 
Pon which they designed the principal linea- 
Ihe face, 8cc., with black. At last, the 
im ^ painting being considerably 

^nd the art being found applicable to 
fou churches, basilicas, Src., they 

of incorporating the colors with the 
of? by exposing them to a proper degree 

rn?’ ^ if ^ colors had been laid on. 

KUs works, among the painters in 

of tw made in the glass-house, were 

thron some the color was diffused 

the whole Ixidy of glass ; in others, which 


were the more common, the color was only on 
one side, scarcely penetrating within the sub- 
stance abbve one-third of a line; though this was, 
more or less, according to the nature of the color, 
the yellow being always found to enter the deep- 
est. These last, though not so strong and beau- 
tiful as the former, were of more advantage to 
the workmen ; because, on the same glass, though 
already colored, they could show other kinds of 
colors, where there was occasion to embroider 
djraperies, enrich them with foliages, or represent 
other ornaments of gold, silver, &c. In ordec to 
this, they made use of emery : grinding, or wear- 
ing down the surface of the glass, till such time 
as they were got through the color to the clear 
glass: this done, they applied the proper colors 
on the other side of the glass. By tliis means 
the new colors were prevented from running, 
and mixing among the former, when the glasses 
came to be exposed to the fire, as will hereafter 
be shown. 

When the intended ornaments were to appear 
white, or silvered, they contented themselves to 
bare the gloss of its color with emery, without 
applying any new color at all ; and it was in this 
manner that they wrought the lights and height- 
enings on all kinds oPcolors. The painting with 
vitreous colors on glass depeiids entirely on the 
same principles as painting in enamel, and the 
manner of executing it is likewise the same, 
except that in this, the transparency of the colors 
being indispensably requisite, no substances can 
be used to form them but such as vitrify per- 
fectly : and, therefore, the great object is to find 
a set of colors which are composed of such sub- 
stances, as, by the admixture of other bodies, 
may promote their vitrification and fusion ; are 
capable of being converted into glass ; and melt- 
ing in that state, with less heat than is sufficient 
to melt such other kinds of glass as may be 
chosen for the ground, or body to be painted ; to 
temper these colors, so as to make tliem proper 
to be worked with a pencil, and to burn or 
reduce them by heat, to a due state of fusion, 
without injuring or melting the glass which con- 
stitutes the body painted. The first thing to be 
done, in order to paint on glass, in the modern 
way, is to design, and even color, the whole sub- 
ject on paper. Then they make choice of pieces 
of glass proper to receive the several parts, and 
proceed to divide or distribute the design itself, 
or the paper it is drawn on, into pieces suitable 
to those of glass ; having always a view that the 
glasses may join in the contours of the figures, 
and the folds of the draperies ; that the carnations 
and other finer parts may not be damaged by the 
lead wherewith the pieces are to be joined 
together. The distribution being made, tliey 
mark all the glasses, as well as papers, with let- 
ters or numbers, that they may be known again; 
which done, applying each part of the design on 
the glass intended for it, they copy or transfer 
the design upon this glass, with the black color, 
diluted in gum-water, by tracing and following 
all the lines and strokes as they appear through 
the glass with the point of a pencil. 

When these first strokes are well dried, which 
happens in about two days, the work l^ing only 
in black and white, they give it a slight wash 
over with urine, gum arabic, and a little black ; 
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and this several times repeated, according as the 
shades are desired to be heighteiied ; with this 
precaution, never to apply a new wash till 
the former is sufficiently dried. This done, 
the lights and risings are given, by rubbing off 
the color in the respective places with a wooden 
point, or the handle of tlie pencil. 

As to the other colors above-mentioned, they 
are used with gum-water, much as in painting iii 
miniature, taking care to apply them lightly, for 
fear of effacing the outlines of the design; or 
even, for the greater security, to apply them on 
the other side, especially yellow, which is very 
pernicious to otlier colors by blending therewith. 

And here tc^, as in pieces of black and white, 
particular regard must be always had not to lay 
color on color, or lay on a new lay till such time 
as the former are well dried. It may he added, 
that the yellow is the only color that penetrates 
through the glass, and incorporates therewith by 
the tire ; the rest, and particularly the blue, 
whicli is very difficult to use, remaining on the 
surface, or at least entering very little. When 
tlie painting of all the pieces is finished, they are 
carried to the furnace or oven, to anneal or bake 
the colors. The furnace here used is small, built 
of brick, from eighteen thirty inches square. 
At six inches from the bottom is an ajierture to 
put in the fuel, and maintain the tire. Over this 
aperture is a grate, made of tfiree square bars of 
iron, which traverse the furnace, and divide it 
into two parts. Two inches above this partition 
is another little aperture, througli which they 
take out pieces to examine how the operation 
goes forward. On the grate is placed a square 
earthen pan, six or seven inches deep, and fiv'e 
or six inches less every way than the perimeter 
of the furnace. On one side hereof is a little 
aperture, through which to make the trials, 
placed directly opposite to that of the furnaces 
destined for the same end. In this pan are the 
pieces of glass to be placed in the following 
mdiujer: — VifSl) bottom of the pan is covered 
witli three strata, or layers, of quicklime pulver- 
ised ; those strata being separated by two others 
of old broken glass, the design whereof is to 
secure the painted glass from tlie too intense 
heat of the fire. This done, the glas.ses are laid 
horizontally on the last, or uppermost layer of 
lime. The first row of glass tliey cover over with 
a layer of the same powder an inch deep ; over 
this they lay another range of glasses ; and thus 
alternately till the pan is quite full, taking care 
that the whole heap always ends with a layer of 
the lime-powder. 

The pan thus prepared, they cover up the fur- 
nace with tiles on a square table of earthenware, 
closely luted all round, only having five little 
apertures, one at each corner, and another in the 
middle to serve as chimneys. 

Things thus disposed, there remains nothing 
but to give the fire to the work. The fire for 
the first two hours must be very moderate, and 
must be increased in proportion a.s the coction 
advances for the space of ten or twelve hours, in 
which time it is usually completed. At last the 
fire, which at first was only of charcoal, is to be 
of dry wood ; so that the flame covers the whole 
pan, and even issues out at the chimneys. During 
ll>e last hours they make assays from time to 


time by taking out pieces laid for that purpose 
through the little aperture of the furnace and 
pan, to sec whether the yellow be perfect, and 
the other colors in good order. When the an- 
nealing is thought sufficient, they j^roceed with 
great haste to extinguish the fire, which otherwise 
would soon burn the colors and break tlie glassps. 

Mr. Collins, glass-manufacturer of the Strand 
near Temple ilar, has furnished the followimr 
observations and receipt.s on iUia iubject ^ 

* Enamel colors and paining on glass,’ says 
Mr. Collins, ‘ differ totally from all others, a 
being requisite on glass that the colors used 
should appear transparent, and bear (without 
blistering in the kiln) to be laid on very thick. 
In every other style of enamel painting the 
duxes must be so compounded as to bring the 
beauty of the color on tlie surface, and they do 
not require to be any thing like the substance 
compared to those used on glass. 

‘ Crown window glass is the best for the pur- 
pose of enamelling upon, its principal composi- 
tion or base being silex, which is not only the 
best substance for receiving colors, but also by 
far the best as tlie base for the fluxes. The l)e.st 
fluxes arc obtained from finely calcined flints, 
lead and salts forming the fusing matter; the.se 
latter must be carefully used in various propor- 
tions, as the colors or oxides require. 

‘ Receipts for the colors . — From gold only arc 
prepared any pink or rose colors, although it 
has often been asserted that the French hiive 
prepared them from iron, which may sometimes 
an.swer for an orange-red, but will never produce 
a pink ; and is very far (even as a red) from 
being so fixed a color as those made from gold, 
although it has been ^^ted to be more so. lu 
fact, a color being well fixed (on the contrary) 
depends as much upon the properties of the flux 
being rightly prepared to receive it tis on the 
oxide or coloring matter itself, which experiment 
only can firmly elucidate. 

‘All metals should be as far removed from 
their metallic stale as possible, and when in that 
state from wliicli it would be the most difficult to 
restore it, it is best calculated for the puriio.'^e, 
therefore gold precipated by tin is better than 
that by an alkali, being a much more perfect 
oxide. Besides that tin is the firmest and best 
ba.se for receiving and holding the color struck 
from gold. 

‘ In combining the fluxes, so that they shall 
bear the greatest possible affinity for the oxides 
intended, rests the principal art of color-making* 

‘In the solutions of gold and tin it is best to 
use more of the nitric and as little of the mu- 
riatic acid as possible, and the larger the pro- 
portion of metal that can be dissolved m a 
certain portion of acids the better. 

‘ In the solution of gold the beauty of t^e 
color rests principally in the precipitate; to o 
tain the best, use the water as hot as poss‘^ » 
into about a pint of which drop a little go 
(about fifteen or twenty drops), then the tin m 
carefully, by a drop at a time until it 
nearly as possible the color of port-wine a 
edge of the basin ; it will then instantly pro I 
tate itself. Wash it* several tirnes with 
water; it must now be mixed with its flux 
it is sqffered to dry. 
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< Rose color should always be made from an 
oxide that inclines to the pink (as it occasionally 
differs); the flux should contain scarcely any 
lead, a small portion of silver is then added, and 
the whole finely ground before dry. 

^ I have entered at greater length into the pink 
and rose* colors produced from gold than on any 
others, they being by far the most diflicult to 
produce, and should never be made but on a 
bright and clear sun-shiny day, which I am per- 
suaded has great influence on the preparation, 
as you never can produce this color good with 
a damp atmosphere or a cloudy sky. 

‘Blue is ruade from cobalt; the best is that 
prepared by fire, as in Staffordshire, being more 
condensed than that whicli is pre[)are(l by the 
acids. It is then fused with borax ground fine 
and washed several times ; when dry, mixed with 
the flux and melted togellier. 

< Purple is made from an oxide tiiat inclines 
to the l)lue, and the flux may contain a much 
larger portion of lead, &c., as the rose color, only 
oniitting the silver. 

‘ Yellows are made from varied proportions of 
the oxides of antimony and lead. Tin is best 
omitted and silex used in its place ; the wliolcto 
be well melted. 

‘Orange. Prepared as the yellow, only intro- 
ducing a small rpiantity of the purple oxide of 
gold, and melted as yellow. 

‘ Brown is made from manganese and anti- 
mony ground with the flux, and well melted 
together. 

‘ black is best when made from good iron 
scales and oxide of cobalt, with a little of the 
darkest possible purple oxides of gold, mixed 
^Mth the flux and melted together. 

‘Green is made frorn copper oxidated by fire, 
uiited with the flux, and well melted. It is then 
mixed with yellow to produce a grass green, and 
with white enamel (made by arsenic) to produce 
a blue-green. 

‘White, which is seldom used on glass, is 
made from arsenic mixed with the flux, and 
•vlien in a state of fusion kept well covered. Tin 


fiPAS (.Tohn), M. A., the founder of that sect 
of Independents commonly distinguished in 
Scotland by the name of Glassites, and in 
England by that of Sandemanians. See Indk- 
CEN DENTS. H is father was minister of Abcrnc- 
my ; and he was born at his father’s manse in 
1695 He was educated and obtained the de- 
gree of M.A. at St. Andrews ; and was, when a 
''ery young man, ordained mini.ster of Tealing, 
f^ear Dundee. IBs doctrines and ministry were 
remarkable, and drew much attention ; and, even 
''mle connected with the establishment, his pe- 
euliar ideas of the y)urity of church communion 
^nd government, were observable In 1727 he 
lislied a work, entitled The Testimony of the 
mg of Martyrs, in which his Independent 
principles were fully developed. In that treatise 
'maintains the inconsistency of any connexion 
e ween civil establishments and the church of 
catr*^^’ is hot of this world. This pnbli- 

dn*^*}* ^ 1 ^^^ bther concurring circumstances, pro- 
a long controversy between Mr. ( Has and 
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is also considered, for some purposes, Pto only 
thing from which a good fixed white can be 
made, but all that I have yet seen made in this 
country is very bad. The Venetian white enamel 
only can be depended on, which latter more par- 
ticularly applies to enamelling on copper. The 
hard wliite enamel is but very little understood 
in this country. By some its base is stated to 
be the oxide of tin, but it is very doubtful. This 
is that substance used as the first ground or coat- 
ing of the copper-plates for enamel painting, 
over which a somewhat more transparent and 
softer enamel (termed flux) is laid, which, melt- 
ing sooner than the first, is better adapted for 
receiving the colors. In this style of painting so 
little can be done before it is necessary to fire 
the picture, that it frequently requires a dozen 
fires to complete a painting. 

‘ Ruby. That produced by the ancients is what 
has made the greatest noise, the art of making 
which being considered lost, and for this reason 
principally admired. But this is an error, as 
that beautiful color is now made in as great per- 
fection as ever, and equally well understood. 
Ruby may be made either from gold or copper. 
When made from the latter the color is liable to 
change by various degrees of heat, any thing 
above a red heat totally dissipating it. That 
made from gold is ‘perfectly fixed, though not 
quite so deep a tint ; with tliis latter, antimony, 
iron, and silver are used. With the copper red 
tartar. 

* Painting on glass requires infinitely more 
care in burning than enamel, both on account 
of the superior size and brittleness of the sub- 
stance; it therefore requires many hours an- 
nealing. 

‘ In the preparing of glass and enamel colors' 
there is great difference; but the oxides or 
coloring matters are alike in all, excepting the 
yellow, which on glass is produced from silver, 
on enamel from antimony. A fine red is pro- 
duced on glass by the union of silver and an- 
timony.^ 


the Synod of Angus and Mcarns. So fiir, how- 
ever, from retracting or trimming in his princi- 
ples, he still more openly avowed and main- 
tained them, in a tract published the following 
year, entitled, A Congregation subject to no 
Jurisdiction under Heaven. He was deposed 
in 1728, and immediately afterwards connected 
himself with a few poor people who adhered to 
him ; and, althougb his adherents have never 
been nninerons, the doctrines which he taught 
have been generally spread through Britain and 
many parts of America. He was subjected to 
great poverty for many years, in supporting a 
numerous family of thirteen children ; and died 
at Dundee, in November, 1773, highly valued 
by his friends, and respected by all who knew 
him. He published many religious Tracts, which 
were collected and printed in 4 vols. 8vo., and 
since reprinted in 5 vols. The leading doctrineg 
in these works, are, 1. The divinity of Christ, 
and the perfection of his righteousness to justify 
the ungodly; 2. Purity of Christian com- 
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munion; 3. Independence, of all human au- ruing of the abbey. Glastonbury is five miles 
thority in matters of conscience ; 4. The strictest S. S. W. of Wells, and 126 west of London, 
subjection to civil government and magistracy in Glastonbury Thorn, n. i. A species of 
civil concerns; and, 5. Unqualified obedience medlar. 

to the commands of Christ and his apostles. This species of thorn produces some bunches of 

GLASSE (George Henry), a modern classical flowers in Winter, and flowers again in the Spring, 
scholar of some eminence, was educated at ^Uller, 

Christ Church, Oxford, vvhere he took the degree GLATZ, or Kladsko, a country of the Prus- 
of M.A. in 1782. His father, Dr. Samuel sian States, surrounded by Silesia, Moravia, and 
Glasse, resigned in 1785 the rectory of Han- Bohemia. It has a territorial extent of 550 
well, Middlesex, in his favor. He held it till square miles, and is one of the most elevated 
his death in November, 1809. Mr. Glasse at an parts of Europe, lying in the midst of the Sudetic 
early period of his life possessed a remarkable raiige of mountains. The most noted of this 
facility of writing Greek verses. In 1781 he province are the Eulengebirge, the Sclineeber<,r, 
published a translation of Mason^s Caractacus, which divides it from Moravia, and the Ileu- 
and in 1788 a translation of the Samson Ago- scheur. In the interior some beautiful valleys 
nistes of Milton into Greek verse. He published diversify and animate the scenery. ’ The rivers 
likewise Contemplations on the Sacred History, are the Neiss, the March, and the Erlitz. The 
altered from the vVorks of Bishop Hall, 4 vols. pastures are fine, the cattle numerous, and some 
12mo. ; Louisa, a Narrative of Facts, supposed little corn is exported. This country also cou- 
to throw light on the Mysterious History of the tains coal, chalk pits, and a number of mineral 
Lady of the Hay-stack, translated from the springs; together with mines of silver, lead, 
French ; a Volume of Sermons on various sub- copper, and iron, but they are wrought on but 
jects, &c. ^ a small scale. I'lax is cultivated commonly, 

GLASTONBURY, a town of England, in and spinning and weaving are considerable pur- 
Somersetshire, anciently called Avalonia. It is suits. This was formerly a lordship, dependent 
noted for a famous abbey, some magnificent on the crown of iiohemiu, and subject to Austria 
ruins of which still remain. The curious struc- till 1742, when it was seized by Frederic If,, 
ture called the abbot^s kitchen is pretty entire, and has ever since been retained by Prussia. 
The monks pretended that it was the residence It forms an important pass between Bohemia 
of Joseph of Arimathea, and of St. Patrick, and Silesia, and is included in the government 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, erected a church of Ueichenbach, in that province. Inhabitants 
liere, A.D. 708, which he and his successors en- 100,000. 

riched so much, that the abbot had the title of GLATz, the capital of the above district, stands 
lord, and sat among the barons in parliament: on the Neiss, between two noble hills, one of 
not even a bishop or prince durst set foot on the which is surmounted by an old castle, and the 
isle of Avalon, in which the abbey stands, with- other by a regular pjodern fortress. The town 
out his leave. The revenue was about £40,000 itself is likewise fortified. The manufactures 
a-year, besides seven parks stocked with deer, are leather and carpets. Glatz contains the only 
111 8.53 it was ruined by the Danes, but rebuilt Lutheran parish church in the district. It sur- 
by king Edward I. In 1184 both the town and rendered to the Prussians in 1742, was taken by 
abbey were burnt, and in 1276 suffered much by storm by the Austrians in 1759, but restored at 
an earthquake. Ricliard Witing, the last abbot, the peace of 1763. It surrendered to a body 
who had 100 monks and 400 domestics, was of Wirtemberg and Bavarian troops 2Gth ot 
hanged on Torhiil, in his pontificals, with two July, 1807, and is now the chief town of a 
of his monks, for refusing to take the oath of circle in the government of Ueichenbach, fiby- 
supremacy to Henry VUI. Edgar and many five mile.s south by west of Breslau, and ninety- 
other Saxon kings were buried here. It is said four cast of Prague. Inhabitants 6700. 
that Henry II., relying on the tradition of .several GLiVTZEHGKBIRGE, a mountain ridge, 
songs, which recorded this to be the burial-place forming part of the Sudetic chain, in llie 
of king Arthur, ordered a search to be made, east of Uoheinia. The main range touches the 
when a leaden cross was discovered with a Latin north of Moravia, and sends off .secondary 
inscription in nide Gothic characters, thus trans- branches to the west, through the south ot be- 
lated : ‘Here lies the famous king Arthur, buried hernia, and through the north as far as Saxony, 
in the isle of Avalon.^ Beneath was found a GLAUBER (John Rodolphus), a celchratc( 

coffin hollowed out of the solid rock, wherein German chemist, who flourished about 16 lo. < 

were the bones of a human body, supposed to wrote a great number of treatises on chcrnistiy, 
be those of king Arthur; which were then de- some of wliich have been translated into IrctK u 
posited in the church, and covered with a sump- All his works have been collected into 
tuous monument. Every cottage has part of a lumc, entitled, Glauberus Concentratus, x' 
pillar, a door, or a window of the old building, has been trafislated into English, and was pnii 
Here are two parish churches. This town, at London in folio, in 1689. Mr. Brandc 
while under its abbots, was a parliamentary highly of his discoveries. SulphaK; ot 80 t ^ 
borough, but it lost that and its privilege of a was first combined by him, and called Olan ) 
corporation ; the latter of which, however, was salts. c ^ 1,0 

restored by queen Anne, who granted it a new GLAUCHAU, a town and district ® 
charter for a mayor and burgesses. The only county of Schonburg, Saxony, on the 
manufacture is stockings, but the chief support Its neighbourhood, though not fertile, 
of the nlace is the resort of strangers to see the in wood and metals, and its cotton ma 
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tures arc considerable. It is also the ciMitre of 
the public business of the diflcrent districts be-^ 
loncring to the court of Schonburg. Inhabitants 
4000. It is fifty-three miles west of Dresden, 
and six north of Zwickau. 

GLA-UCO'MA, n.s. Or. y\avK(tifia\ I'r.glau- 
come. A fault in the eye, which changes the crys- 
lalliue humor into a grayish color, without 
detriment of sight, and therein differs from what 
is commonly understood by suffusion. 

The ylattcojjia is no other disease than the cataract. 

SharjK 

Glaucoma, from yXavKoq, sea-green, or sky 
color, is a disease in tlie eyes, wherein the crys- 
tiHinc humor is turned of a bluish or greenish 
color, and its transparency hereby diminished. 
To those in whom this disorder is forming, all 
objects appear as through a cloud or mist ; when 
entirely formed, the visual rays are all intmeepted 
and nothing is seen at all. The glaucoma is 
usually distinguished Irom the cataract or suf- 
I’nsion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteness 
appears in the puyul, very near the cornea ; but 
it shows deeper in the glaucoma. Some late 
authors, however, maintain the cataract and 
uhiucoma to be the saiiui disease. According to 
them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle, 
formed before tlie pupil, as had always been 
imagined; but an inspissation or induration of 
the humor itself, whereby its transparency is 
prevented ; which brings the cataract to the 
glaucoma. According to Mr. Sharp, the glau- 
coma of the ancient (ireeks is tlio present 
cataract; but M. St. Yves says, it is a cataract 
accompanied with a gutta serenu. See SuR- 

(iEiiy. 

GLAUCUS, in ancient mythology, a deity of 
the sea, wlio, before his deification, was a fisher- 
man of Anthedon. Having one day taken a 
Considerable number of fishes, which he laid 
upon the bank, he perceived that as soon as 
they touched an herb that grew on the sliore, 
they received new strength, and leaped again 
>fito the sea; upon which he was tempted to 
f iste of the herb himself, and instantly leaped 
mto the sea after them, where he was metamor- 
phosed into a Triton, and became one of the sea 
Aods. 


GLAVT*’, n. s. Fr. glaive ; Welsh ghif, a hook 
A broad sword ; a falchion. 

And wliet her tonge as sharpe as swerde or gleve* 
Chaucer. The Court of Love. 
wo hundred Greeks came next in sight well tryed 
_ ot suredy armed in steel or iron strong, 

a ghve hath pendant by hU side. Fairfax. 

11 Welsh 

.P’ ^t is still retained in Scotland. T< 

' to wheedle. A low word. 

their distempers, intermissions, an< 
natural bodies j uuU n ylaveriii 
flitt • dangerous at a wheedling priest, or 

physician. VEstr^nge. 

^^<^tany, a genus of the mo 
^'’der, and pentandria class of plants 
monnri^lj ^ seventeenth calycanthema; : cal 
quSy none: caps, unilocular 

V)ne ' ^ pentaspermous. Specie: 

a sea-coast herb. 


GLAZING. The most ancient species of 
glazing was in lead-work, as our many cathedrals 
and religious houses, still extant, .dem onstrate ; 
and fixing glass in leaden frames is still contin- 
ued for the same description of buildings. 

The business of a glazier, if considered in its 
most simple operations, consists in fitting all the 
various kinds of glass manufactured and sold, 
into sashes previously prepared to receive them. 
Tile siishes, as they arc now made, have a groove 
or rebate formed on the back of their cross and 
vertical bars, adapted to admit the glass : into 
these rebates the glazier minutely fits the squares, 
which he bods in a composition called putty. 
The putty consists of pounded whiting beaten up 
with linseed oil, and so kneaded and worked to- 
gether as to make a lough and tenacious cement, 
and is of great durability ; this the glazier colors 
to suit the sashes he may have in hand. If they 
are common deal sashes the putty is left and 
used as first manufactured ; but if they are nia- 
hog.iny it is colored with oclire till it approaches 
more nearly that of the sashes. 

In glazing windows the color of the glass is 
that on wliicli the greatest beauty is given to 
the work; and to effect this successfully many 
different manufactories have been established. 
The most usual kind of window-glass now found 
at the glaziers' is called crown glas.s : it is picked 
and divided nt the manufactory into the several 
diflerc nt kinds which are known as firsts, seconds, 
and thirds, and which particularly denote the 
qualities of the several kinds of glass, the first 
being known as best crown, the next in quality 
second crown, and the last thirds or third crown, 
the price of each varying according to the quality. 
The glass is in pieces, called tables, of about 
three feet in diameter each; and, when selected 
and picked as above, they are packed in crates, 
twelve of such tables being put in each crate of 
best glass, fifteen in the seconds, and eighteen in 
the thirds. The crates consist of an open fram- 
ing of unhewn wood, and the glass is packed in 
them in straw for security. The glaziers pur- 
chase such glass by the crate, although the duty 
on it is collected by the pound. The price of a 
crate of I’lass varies as its quality, the best crown 
being now (since the late additional duty) worth 
about four guineas per crate, the seconds three, 
and the thirds two guineas. There are several 
manufactories for what is called crown glass, 
but the most esteemed in the market is that 
which is made at Newcastle and its neighbour- 
hood. 

Green glass is another of these species, and 
which is greatly in demand for all the purposes 
in which color is not so particularly sought for. 
This sort of glass is used iii the glazing of the 
windows of cottages; also for green and hot- 
houses, to which it is found to answer every pur- 
pose. It is not more than one-half the cost of 
the crown glass. The green glass appears to have 
been the most ancient kind made use of, as most 
of the vesti<ges remaining in the old windows 
approach very nearly in their quality to w!iat is 
now sold under that designation. The glaziers 
also prepare the crown ghuss so as to produce 
an opaque effect : it is adapted to prevent the 
inconvenience of being overlooked. Il is tech 
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nically called ground glass, which is not impro- 
per, inasmuch as it is rendered opaque by 
rubbing away the polish from off its surface ; to 
do which the glazier takes care to have the sheets 
or panes of glass brought to their proper size ; 
then they are laid down smoothly as well as firm, 
either on sand or any other substance which is 
adapted to admit of its lying securely. He then 
rubs it with sand and water, or emery, til] the 
polish is completely removed : it is tlien washed, 
dried, and stopped into the window for which 
It was prepared. There was a species of glass, 
made originally at Venice, which was manufac- 
tured wholly for tfiis purpose, and is now to be 
seen in many counting-houses and old buildings. 
Its general appearance presented an uneven sur- 
face, appearing as though indented all over with 
wires, leaving the intervening shapes in tlie form 
of lozenges. This glass was very thick and strong, 
and IS of the description known as plate glass. 
None of it has been imported into England for 
many years past; in consequence of which grind- 
ing the crown glass, as above described, has been 
made use of to answer the same purpose. How- 
ever, it was lately manufactured and sold in ta- 
bles at the depot for plate glass lately eslablisliod 
in East Smithfield. 

The crown glass not admitting of being cut to 
very large sized squares, and the fasldon of mak- 
ing folding sashes having become general, re- 
course has been had to obtain tallies of sizes 
adequate to admit of pieces being taken out of 
them adapted to glaze such windows. This was 
first attempted at a glass-house at llatclilfe, near 
London; it failed however, from there not being 
a demand capable of supporting such a manu- 
factory. The Newcastle people are, however, at 
this time succeeding in producing their tables 
in size commensurate to answer almost every 
purpose. 

The most beautiful glass made use of is that 
sold by the British Plate Glass Company of Al- 
bion Place, which is manufactured by them at 
Ravensoroft, in Lancashire. This glass is nearly 
colorless, and of a sutficient thick tH?ss to admit 
of its being polished to the greatest delicacy. 
From this depot looking-glasses maybe obtaim^d 
of surprising dimensions ; and hence it is that 
most of the plate glass, so mucli the fashion in 
our windows, is obtained. This company sell 
their glass in proportion to its size, the value in- 
creasing as it increases. At their warehouse are 
to be seen thousands of different sized plates, 
every one of which is labelled of its size in inches 
only, as it is by inches that such glass is bouglit 
and sold. 

The glaziers, in glazing windows of plate glass, 
strike it out to the size required by a fine dia- 
mond, after which they break off the pieces by 
pincers ; such glass varies in its thickness from 
one-eighth to as much as a quarter of an inch. 
Purclnisers of glass of this company may almost 
always be suited in the sizes they may want at 
the depot in Albion Place, but if the pieces are 
larger than tlic size required, the loss occasioned 
by reducing it falls on the buyer, as he must pay 
for the whole of its admeasurement. But if an 
order be left to be executed, ami time allowed 
to send to the manufactory at Ravcnscroft, the 


glass is sent in sizes exactly corresponding to the 
order given, and will be charged as such only ; 
this circumstance is of some importance when 
large quantities are required, as is not iinfre- 
quently the case at tliis time, wlieii plate glass is 
so much in fashion. The company often require 
three or four montlis to execute an order of any 
magnitude. The value of such kind of glass is 
very considerable in comparison of the other 
sorts ; common sized squares for windows 
amounting from two to three pounds each, and 
sotnetiuies, in French windows, as higli as live 
pounds. It is, nevertheless, so much preferred 
at tiffs time, that even our shop windows in ihc 
leading streets are daily becoming glazed with 
it. 

There are also many other sorts of plate glnss 
in use, among these, tliat whicli is called (ier- 
man sheet is the most estc^erned ; its color is 
beautiful, being the most colorless of any niadf, 
but its outsi<h‘ a[)pear:inc(‘ is disagTe(‘al)le, ;t lx - 
ing very uneven or wavy. Indeed it reseinhlcg on 
its outside, a substance which has been siilijcctcil 
to the hammer. The jilate glass seen in win- 
dows, of a red tint, was much in use about twontv 
years since, and is of (iermau manufacture, and 
known among the glaziers as Bohemian plaie 
glass; its color at first was calcnlateil to striki', 
but color is no recommendation to glass, and 
hence it is now almost laid aside. 

Glaziers value Ilnur work by feet, inches, and 
parts, and the value of the glass increases as that 
of the size of its squares. 'Their charges arc re- 
gulated by the master, and wardims, and court- 
assistants of the Company of Glaziers, who arc 
generally not unmindful of themselv'es. 

The glass squares of coUagi's, and churcle 
windows which are g^Azed in leaden rebates, ai ' 
technically called (quarries. 'The lead for such 
windows is cast for the pur[)ose, and purchaM.J 
by the glaziers in pairkagos by the cwt ; it is cul 
to the sizes and lengths rtajuired, and soldered 
togetlicr at their intersections : the leaden nei's 
is of various sizes, in ])roportion to the slreiuth 
of the work for whicli it is wunte*d ; and is so smt 
as to bo easily bent where the groove is left in 
for the glass : one side or cheek of which o 
jiressed down all ronml, the shape beinq left in 
it for the gdass by a small tool culled a stopping' 
knife ; the quarry is juil into the place so m i'li- 
for it, and, with the same tool, the side ol 
groove, which had beim thus bent down to nut 
it, is raised up to the (pjarry, and is alteivv-U' 
smoothed close to it. These kinds of 
are farther streugtliened by vertical and 
bars of iron, to whicli the leaden ones :ne 
cured Viy bauds soldered to the latter, ant 
and twisted round tlie former; in 
dows these bars are often of wood, to whicu 
bands are fastened in a similar manner. 

Glaziers now cut all their out vvi i 

diamond, whereas fonnerly an iron was mai 
of for that ])urpose, called a \ev. 

was an irLStrumeiit in , shape not unli c ' 
such as is used for the purpose of 
shutting locks; and had wards in its ^ 
were applied to scratch the 
the part reqifired to be separated. 1 ^ . 

now in general tise is as complete lor 
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^,ose as can possibly be wished, as, by merely 
(jiawing it over the glass to be cut, its surface 
becomes so regularly fractured as to allow, by a 
small pressure downwards, the piece operated 
upon to be easily removed. But, to answer this 
purpose, the diamond spark must be left in its 
iKitunil state as found in the mines, its principal 
virtue lying in its outward coat. It is ascertain- 
ed that, when it is cut or polished, it loses all its 
power in promoting the fracture on the glass. 
To make the diamond useful to the glazier it is 
fixed iu lead, secured by a ferule of brass, 
fastened to a handle of ebony or other hard wood ^ 
the wliolc together not assuming a size larger 
than a moderate-sized drawing pencil. Tlie dia- 
mond, thus described, constitutes the principal 
working tool of the glazier, and its scarcity ren- 
ders its value to a journeyman of some little im- 
portance; some masters in this business supply 
their men with this tool, while others require them 
to find their own. • 

The other tools which they use consist of a rw/e, 
coranionly of tliree feet in length, divided into 
thirty-six parts or inches, and each part or inch 
again divided into fractions. With this the 
squares and tables of glass are divided, and cut 
to tile several sizes wanted. A glazier also wants 
several small straight-edges for the diamond to 
work against. A straight-edge consists merely of 
a th>n piece of mahogany, or other hard wood, 
about two inches wide, and one-eighth of an inch 
m thickness, wrought quite parallel, having its 
faces right and left splayed off a little to allow 
nf the diamond being drawn more correctly' 
against its edge. They have also stopping-knives 
for bedding the glass in the wooden rebates of 
the sashes. With this knife the workman smooths 
and spreads the putty to secure the glass in the 
sashes. In repairs of windows for broken 
squares, which the glazier calls ‘stopping in,^ or 
‘squares stopped in/ he makes use of another 
kuife for the purpose of hacking out the old putty, 
Slid winch is termed the ‘ hacking-out tool,^ and 
consists literally of no more than an old broken 
i^nife ground sharp on its edge, and also at tlie 
end where it has been broken off from the rest of 
blade. The old putty is cut out of the re- 
bates by applying the hacking-out tool all round 
^nem, by striking it .at its thickest or upper edge 
a common hammer until the whole of the 
old putty is removed, which, when done, the re- 
^^0 of the sash is scraped and smoothed all 
round by the stopping-knife, and the new square 
^ Rlass is cut into the sash, bedded in putty, and 
Jiished. The glazier also requires a pair of com- 
P^sses, made in one of their legs with a socket 
receive the handle of the diamond ; 

1 h the compasses so prepared he draws and 
, the shapes of glass required for the 

azing of fan-lights, or other circular portions of 

wanted in sashes. 

onlv London several tradesmen known 

cuth ^^tiss-cutters ; their business embraces the 
Piecp ^ ^^<4 glass only, which they retail in 

squares exactly to the size applied for, 
par les purchasing undertaking of themselves 
siness of stopping them in. 
when glaziers are vAy irregular, 

€tt to themselves to make their own 
Vot. X. 
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charges. They adopt those of the Glaziers’ Com- 
pany usually, and it is from these charges that 
the surveyors regulate theirs (or, as it is generally 
called, the measure and value) ; but glazing may 
be done (with a good profit to the glazier) at fif- 
teen per cent, less than either, and with glass as 
good, and as neatly and well cut in as it is gen- 
erally by the master who adopts his charges from 
the Company's list of prices. Good glazing re-» 
quires that all the glass be cut full into the 
rebates, that is, that the glass fill the void left for 
it in the sash completely. When the glass is cut 
too small, or even too large, it is easily broken 
by the pressure of* the air from within, or by tl\|^ 
wind from without ; careless glaziers not unfre- 
quently, when they have cut their glass too small, 
leave the putty projecting from the wood very 
full all round to hide this defect in their glazing, 
but no glazier who has any respect for his repu- 
tation would suffer glass so cut to be sent from 
out of his premises. The putty in no case should 
project beyond the line of the wood in the inside, 
or, more properly, the moulding side of the win- 
dow ; but should be exactly fair and level with it 
in every part. Large squares of glass should be 
firmly bedded in the rebate of the sash, in putty 
of a moderate consistence in point of tempering, 
and, when so bedded all round, small sprigs or 
tacks should be driven into the rebate to further 
secure it in the sash, and the wliole should after- 
wards be further covered with another lining of 
putty spread quite smoothly all round tlie rebate 
on the outside. Sashes, of whatever description 
they may be, should always be once painted over, 
or, as it is called, primed, before they are put into 
the hands of the glazier. 

GLEAM, n. n. & n. s, Sax. jelioma ; Germ. 
Gleam'ing, ygliurnen. Sudden shoot 

Gleam'y, adj. y of light ; lustre ; bright- 
ness : to dart suddenly, as a flash of lightning; a 
bright and gentle light. 

Then was tho fair Dodonian tree far seen 
Upon seven hills to spread his gladsome gleam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green. 

Along the banks of the Ausonian streaip. Spenser* 
At last a gleam 

Of dawning light turned thitherward in haste 
His travelled steps. Milton^s Paradise Lost . 

As I bent down to look just opposite, 

A shape within the watery gleam appeared. 
Bending to look on me. I . , ^ 

Mine is a gleam of bliss too hot to last ; 

Watery it shines, and will be soon overcast. 

Drgden, 

We ken them from afar ; the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnished helmets. 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. Addison, 
In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green. 

, Pope, 

Nought was seen, and nought was heard. 

But dreadful gleams. 

Fires that glow. Id. Si. Cecilia, 

Observant of approaching day. 

The mcck-eyed morn appears, mother of dews. 

At first faint glea^ming in the dappled East. 

Thomson, 

On each hand the gushing waters play, 

An.d down the Vough cascade white dashing fall. 

Or gleam in lengthened vistas through the trees. 

tie 
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And first & wildly miirmoringiwind 'gan creep 
Shrill to ringing ear ; then tapers bright. 

With instantanecus gleam, illumed the vault of night, 

Beattie. 

And this she told with some confusion and 
Dismay, the usual consequence of dreams 
Of the unpleasant kind, with none at hand 
To expound their vain and visionary gleams. 

Byron. 

GLEAN, V. a. & n. s. ^ Fr. glamr ; Lat. grn- 
Glean'e R, n. s. S mm ; or more probably, 

Glean'ing, / i. 5. 3 according to others, 

from Lat. glans, an acorn. To gather ears of 
corn after the reapers ; to collect slowly. 

#They gleaned of them in tho highways five thousand 
men. Judges xk. 45. 

She came and gleaned in the field after tho reapers. 

Ruth ii. 

There shall he as the shaking of an olive-tree, and 
as the gleaning of grapes wdien the vintage is done. 

Isaiah. 

And I come, after, glening here and there *, 

And am full glad, if I may find an ere 
Of any godely worde tliat ye han lefte. 

Chaucer. Prol. to the Legende of Good Women. 

Gather 

So much as from occasions you may glean. 

If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus. 

S/taftspeare. 


That goodness 

Of gleaning all ihc land’s wealth into one. 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. 

Id. 


Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs : 

He spoils the satlron. Drydcn*s Virgil. 

But Argivc chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 

When his refulgent arms flashed through the shady 
plain. 

Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear; 

As when his thundering sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and gleaned the routed 
rear. Id. ^neid. 

Cheap conquest for liis following friends remained ; 
He reaped the field, and they but only gleaned. 

Dryden. 

In the knowledge of bodies we must be content to 
glean what we can from particular experiments ; since 
we cannot, from a discovery of their real essences, 
grasp at a time whole sheaves, and in bundles com- 
prehend the nature and properties of whole species 
together. Lockc. 

An ordinary coffee-house gleaner of the city is an 
arrant statesman. Id. 

The precept of not gathering their land clean, but 
that something should be left to the poor to glean, was 
a secondary offering to God himself. Nelson. 

The orphan and widow are members of tho same 
common family, and have a right to be supported out 
of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews had to gather 
the gleanings of the rich man’s harvest. Atterbury. 

For still the world prevailed, and its dread laugh. 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. 

Thomson. 

She went, by hard necessity compelled. 

To glean Palaemon’s fields. Id. Autumn. 

Cleaning. By the customs of some coun- 
tries, particularly those of Melon and Estampes 
in France, before the revolution, all farmers and 
others were forbid, either by themselves or ser- 
vants, to put any cattle into the fields, or* pre- 
vent gleaning in any manner whatever, for 


twenty-four hours after carrying off the corn 
under penalty of confiscation. But it has been 
settled in England that there is no common law 
right to glean ; and in Scotland it is almost for- 
bidden by the law. 

GLEBE, 7G,'*. \ Lat. glcha. Turf; soil- 
Glf/bous, adj. ^ ground. The land posscss('(i 
adj. j as part of the revenue of an 
ecclesiastical bcnchce : fruitful ; rich. 


This, like the moory plots, delights in sedgy bowers 
The . grassy garlands loves, and oft attii-ed witJi 
flowers 

Of rank and mellow glebe. Drayton. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a parsonage is of 
three sorts ; the one in land, commonly called tho 
glebe ; .SLYiOihev in tythc, which is a set part of our 
goods rendered to God ; the third, in other ollerings 
bestowed upon God and his church by the people. 

Spelman, 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine. 

With herds the pastures thronged, with flocks the hills, 
* Milton. 

Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood ; 

If odorous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will answer to tho sylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 

Dryden. 

Sleeping vegetables lie, * 

’Till the glad Riimmons of a genial ray 
Unbinds tlie glebe, and call them out to d:*y. 

Gar'h. 


A trespass done on a pt\iion*s glebe land, whicli is a 
freehold, cannot be tried in a spiritual court. 

Aylijfes Pareryon. 

Pernicious flattery ! thy malignant seeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffused o’er virtue’s gleby land, 

With rising pride amidst the corn appear, 

And choke the hopes and harvest of the year. 

Prior. 

Many parishes have not an inch of glebe. Swijt. 
GLECIIOMA, ground ivy, a genus of the 
gyinnospermia order, and didynamia class of 
plants; natural order forty-second, verticilto. 
Each pair of the antheraj come togethei’ in the 
form of a cross: cal. quintiuefid. Species one 
only. G. hederacca, the common ground ivy. 
Many virtues were formerly attributed to this 
plant, which it is now found not to be possessed 
of. Some, however, it has. The leaves are 
thrown into the vat with ale to clarify it and 
give it a flavor. Ale thus prepared is often 
drunk as an antiscorbutic. The expressed juice 
mixed with a little wine, and applied moininj 
and evening, destroys the white specks npon 
horses' eyes. The plants that grow near it < n 
not flourish. It is sqid to be hurtful to horses i 
they eat much of it. Sheep eat it, horses ar 
not fond of it ; cows, goats, and swine, refuse i ■ 
GLEDE, n. t. Sax. jlfluasht-e. A kind 


Ye shall not eat the glede, the kite, and the 

^ Deuteronomy- 


GLEDITSIA, triple-thorncd acacia, or Iwj 
ey-locust: a genus of the dioecia or 
olygamia class of plants ; natural OF tx 
aird, lomentaceae . Hermaphrodite cal. 
rifid: cor. tetrapetalous ; the cop- 

estil and legumen. Male cal. triphyllo • 
ripetalous, with six stamina. 1 emale ca 
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t'lphyllous : cor. pentapetalous ; one pistil and 
legumen. There are two species, viz. 

'* 1 . G. iuennis, so named because the stem is 
unarmed, or without thorns. It is a native of 
South America, and in this country requires to 
be kept in a ^stove. 

2, G. triacanthos, a native of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. It is of an upriglit growth, and 
Its trunk is guarded by thorns three or four inches 
long, in a remarkable maimer. These thorns 
j;;ive also others coming out of their sides at 
nearly right angles ; their color is red. Tlie 
branches are smootli, and of a white color ; but 
are likewise armed with red thorns, that arc 
proportionally smaller ; they are of sevraul di- 
rections, and at the ends of the branches often 
stand single. The young shoots of the preced- 
ing sunnner are perfectly smooth, of a reddish 
gnen, and retain their leav es often until the mid- 
dle of November. The flowers are ])roduccd from 
the sides of tlic young branches in July. They 
,;rr, a greenish catkin, and make little show; 
though many are succeeded by pods, that have* a 
wonderful etfcct ; for these are exccc<liogly 
Lirge, more than a foot, sometimes a foot and a 
h;ilf in length, two inches in breadth, and of a 
nut-brown color when ripe. There is a variety 
of this species, with fewer thorns, smaller leaves, 
;ind (jval pods, it has nearly the rosemldance 
of the other; though the thorns are not so fre- 
quent, and the ])ods smaller, each containing 
uily one seed. These trees are easily propagated 
hy seeds received from America in spring, whicdi 
keep w'ell in the pods, and are for the most paiH 
good. They generally arrive in February; an*d, 
soon as possible after, they should 1)C sown in 
'i well-sheltered warm border of light sandy 
onrtli. Tin? sei'ds sliould be sown about half an 
uicli deep ; arid they will for the most ])art come 
lip the fu st spring. If the summer should prove 
Jrv, they must be constantly watered ; and, if 
'hade could be aflbrded them in the heat of 
■he day, they would make stronuer plants by au- 
uinn. Attention to this is peculiarly requisite; 
as the ends of the branches arc often killed, 
the young plant has not made some progress, 
t will be liable to be wholly destroyed by the 
‘|inters frost, without protection : and this ron- 
eis the sowing the seeds in a warm border, 
ta er a hedge, in a well sheltered place, neces- 
for these shrubs will endure our winters, 
when seedlings, and will require no farther 
faulu ; nay, though the tops should be nipped, 
'^y will shoot out again lower, and will soon 
tt. They should remain two years in 
^^t^forc they are planted out in the 
spring is the best time for the 
wo- n ^ distances should be one foot by 
winte should lie dug between every 

ontijf’ weeded in summer, they may 

tre sf.e ^ other particular rang until tliey 

remain. These trees are late in 
exhibit their leaves, but Heep 

(^ung long in autumn. 

-Toy; ™^rri- 

‘isnifiprt ^ ^ont; gaiety. It anciently 

ised piayed at feasts. It is not now 

^‘xtiirp. Itulicrous writing, or with some 

® 01 irony and contempt. "Cheerful ; gay. 


Were his nailes poincted never so sharpe. 

It shuldo makeu every wight to dull 
To here his gle and of his strokes full, 

Chaucer. Troilus and Crescuh, 
She marcheth homo, and by her take.s ilio night, 
Whom all the people follow with great glee. 

l*'aeric Quecne. 

lovely Aaron, wherefore look^st thou sad. 
When every thing doth make n gleeful boii-st? 

S/iukipCfirr. 

Many wayfarers make themselves glee by vexing 
the inhabitants ; who again foreslow not to baigno them 
with pfrfu'.m;. Carew» 

Is Jilouzelinda dead? Farewell my glee f 
ISo hajipiiuss now reserved for me. . Cag. 
The poor man then was ric h, and lived with glee ; 
Each harley-head untaxt, and day-light free. 

Harte, 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited 
At all his jokes ; for many a joke had he. 

Goldsmith, 

GLFiEI), ?f. b’rom Sax. j^lopan, to glow. 
A hot glowing coal. A provincial and obsolete 
word. 

lie sent hire pinnes, methe and spiced ale, 

And wafres l)ipiug hot out of glede. 

Chaucer. The Milicrcs T .h , 
And in his hande, methought 1 saw him hold 
Two lirie darti:s as lie* glides rede ; 

And angelike liis winges sawe I sprede. 

III. Pritlogue ,to hegende of Good Women, 
Four han we, which I shall devise, 
Avaunting, lying, anger, and covelise. 

These four sparkes loiigeii unto elde. 

Chaucer. The Reves* Prologue. 
GTEI-'.K, ii. s. Sax. Musick, or m i- 

siciiin. 

What will you giro us ? — — No money, but the 
gleeh : I will give you the minstrel. Shakspeure, 

7b Gi.eek, V. a. Sax. sli^rnan, is a mimick 
or a droll. 'Tins word is yet used iu Scotland 
to signify spending time idly ; with soinethiiig 
of mimicry or drollery. 

I can glceU upon occasion. Shakspearc. 

I have seen you gleeking or galling at this gentle- 
man twice or thrice. l<t. 

’ (tLEEN, V. a. To shine with licat or polish. 
I know }iot the original notion of this word, 
says J)i\ Johnson : it may be of the same race 
with glow or with gleam. I have not remarked 
it ill any other place. 

Those who labour 

The sweaty forge, who edge the crooked scythe, 
IJcnd stubborn steel, and harden armour. 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Prior. 

GLEET, 7/..S'. & y.t/. } Written by Skinner 
(im-.F.r'v, adj. i ^litL derived from 

Sax. -([liban, to run spftly. A sun ions ooze; a 
thin ichor running from'a sore. Generally used 
as a medical term. 

His thumb being inflamed and swelled, I made r.u 
incision into it to the bone : this not only hied, but 
glrefed a few* drops. Wiseman, 

If the flesh lose its ruddiness, and the matter 
change to be thin and gleetg, you may suspect it cor- 
rupting. Id, 

A hard dry eschar, without either matter or gleet. 

Id. Surgery. 

Vapours raised by the sun make clouds, which are 
carried up and down the atmosphere, Till they hit 
against the mountainous places of the globe, and by 
this concussion are condensed, and so gleet down the 

R 2 
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caverns of tkege mountains, whose inner parts, being 
hollow, afford them a bason. 

Cheyne*s Philosophical Principles. 

GLEICHEN (Frederick Von), in biography, 
was born in the year 1714. lie was intended 
and educated for the profession of arms, and 
spent the early part of his life as an officer in 
the service of Bayreuth, and was distinguished 
by his attention to military discipline. He rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and obtained 
the favor of the margrave. In 1756 he obtained 
a dismission from the service with a handsome 
pension, to which was afterwards added the rank 
of privy counsellor. He now had leisure to dis- 
tinguish himself as a philosopher, a naturalist, 
and a writer. His attention was accidentally 
excited to microscopical observations ; and, not 
satisfied with the instruments already in exist- 
ence, he constructed a universal microscope, 
with which he combined the solar microscope. 
He died in June 1 783, leaving behind him nu- 
merous works in natural history, as Observa- 
tions on the Parts of Fructification in Plants 
when in bloom, and on the Insects found in 
them; History of the Common House Fly; 
Treatise on seminal Animalcula and infusion 
Animals ; Essay towards the History of the 
Tree-louse of the Elm. 

Gi.eichen, a district of Saxony, adjoining 
Gotha and Erfurt. It is divided into two parts, 
the larger of which is the property of various 
branches of the house of Hohenlohe, and has 
about 7000 inhabitants ; the other part, contain- 
ing about 1500 inhabitants, belongs chiefly to 
Schwartzburg-Sondershausen. 

GLEN, 11 . s. Erse. ^Ican. A valley ; a dale ; 
a depression between two hills. 

From me his madding mind is start,. 

And wooes the widow’s daughter of the glen. 

Spenser. 

For wheresoever the shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife. 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ; 

And grove and glen with thousand such are rife. 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not 

, life. Byron s Childe Harold. 

GLENDOWER (Owen), a celebrated Welsh 
chieftain, was born, as some writers state, May 
28th, 1349 ; or, according to others, on the same 
day in 1354, at Trefgarn, in Pembrokeshire, of 
Ellen, a lineal descendant fram Catherine, 
daughter and heiress to Llewellyn, last Prince of 
Wales. His father Gryffyd Vychan sent him to 
London for education, where he for a time studied 
for the English bar, but relinqui.shed the legal pro- 
fession on being appointed scutiger to Richard 
II. A contemporary bard, Jolo Goch, describes 
his family mansion in high terms, and his con- 
test with Reginald lord Grey de Ruthyn respect- 
ing an estate called Croesau. On the deposition 
of his royal patron, by Henry IV., his antagonist 
prevailed; and, being charged with the delivery 
of a summons from the new king to Owen to 
attend him on an expedition, he purposely 
neglected to deliver it, Glendower was in con- 
sequence outlawed ; when his enemy Grey 
seized all his lands, and the parliament utterly 
neglected his remon.strances. Glendower now 
forcibly dispossessed Grey of his lands, and. 


having raised a large force, caused himself, Sep, 
tember 20th, 1400, to be proclaimed prince of 
Wales, a measure to which he is said to have 
been incited by some traditionary prophecies of 
Merlin. In 1402 he made prisoner his old per, 
secutor the lord Grey, and fixed the price of his 
ransom at 10,000 marks, with a stipulation of 
neutrality, which was cemented into amity after , 
wards, by that nobleman marrying Jane, Gwen’s 
third daughter. Owen now defeated the kings 
forces under Sir Edward Mortimer, and was 
joined by the J'ercys, as well as occasionally as- 
sisted by Charles VI. of France, with whom a 
treaty of his is still extant, dated 1404, in which 
he is styled Owenus Dei gratia Princeps Walliap. 
He atlast caused himself to be formally crowned, 
at Machynlaeth in Montgomeryshire, as sovereign 
of Wales. When the rashness of Henry Percy 
brought on the fatal battle of Shrewsbury before 
all his Welsh auxiliaries had come up, this 
prince is said to have been so near as to have 
reconnoitred the action from the top of a tree, 
aitd seeing all was lost, retreated to a marauding 
warfare. In 1415 Henry condescended to treat 
with him ; but Owen dying on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the negociation was continued and rati- 
fied by his son Meredyd ap Owen, February 
24th, 1416. Descendants of his are said to be 
yet living in tlie family of Monington, at the 
place of that name in Herefordshire. 

GLEW, n. s . Lat. gluten. A viscous cement 
made by dissolving the skins of animals in 
boiling water, and drying the gelly. See 
Glue. 

GLIB, n. s.y adj. & v.c. "j From Gr. 'Khoq. 
Glih'ly, «r/u. ^ Any tiling smooth 

Glib'nf.ss, n. s . j and slippery ; when 

applied to conversation, it implies volubility : 
to castrate. 

The Irish have from the Scythians mantles ami 
long glibs ; which is a thick curled bush of Imir 
hanging do'vn over their eyes, and monstrously 
guising them. Spenser on Ireland. 

I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not, since what I well in- 
tend. 

I’ll do’t before I speak. Shaksp. King Lear- 

I’ll geld them all : fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations ; they are coheirs, 

And I had rather glib myself, than they 
Should not produce fair issue. Shahspeare. 

A polished icc-like glibness doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman^s Odyssey 

I undertook that office, and the tongues 
Of all his flattering prophets glibbed with lies 
To his destruction as I had in change, 

Milton’s Paradise ^ 

There was never so much glib nonsense put toget 
in well sounding English. , 

Liquid bodies have nothing to sustain ibeir 
nor any thing to cement them ; the parts being ^ » 
and continually in motion, fall off from one ano 

which way soever gravity inclines them. 

^ ^ ^ Burnet’s Theory.^^ 

Many who would startle at an oath, whose j 

as well as consciences recoil at an obscenity, 
slide glibly into a detraction. , _ 

^ ao«emn,enl of Iho Too0- 

The tongue is the most ready for 
member, needs not so much as the flexure o 
and by access of humours acquires a glibness 
more to facilitate its moving. 
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HabakkuX brought him a tmooth strong rope com* 
pactly twisted together^ with a nooso that slipt as glib 
as a birdcatcher's gin. Arbuthnot, 

Be sure he’s a fine spoken man ; 

Do but hear on tho clergy how glib his tongue ran. 

Swift. 

Now Curl his shop from rubbish drains ; 
Three genuine tomes of Swift’s remains ; 

And then, to make them pass the glibber. 
Revised by Tibbald, More, and Cibber. Id. 


GLIDE, V. n. & w. s > Sax. jlioan ; Dutch, 
Glider, n. i glijden. To flow 

smoothly, gently, and silently ; to move regu- 
larly and swiftly along, as in skating on the 
ice. 

His goodo stede he al bestrode. 

And forth upon his way he glode. 

As sparcle out of brondo. 

Chaucer. Rime of Sire Thopaa. 
The vapour, which fro the erthc glode, 

Maketh the srfhne to seme rody and brodc. 

Id, The Sifuieres Tale. 
She glade forth as an adder doth. 

Gower. Confessio Amanti^a. 
The glaunce into my heart did glide j 
Hey ho tho glider ; 

Therewith my soul was sharply gride, 

• Such wounds soon w'axen wider. Spenser. 

About his neck 

A green and gilHed snake had wreathed itself. 

Who, with her head nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly. 

Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself. 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush. ' Shaktpeare. As You Like It. 
ff^one of moan afTairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? Id, Cymbeline. 

Like a clear river thou dost glide, 
f And with thy living stream through the close channel 
slide. Cowley. 

Shoals of fish, with fins and shining scales. 

Glide under tho green wave. Milton, 


Just before the confines of the wood, 
gliding LctJie leads her silent flood. Dryden. 
.broke by the jutting land on cither side. 

In double streams the briny waters glide. Id. 

He trembled every limb, and felt a smart 
As if cold sled had glided through his heart. 

Id, Fables. 

Where stray the muses, in what lawn or grove ? 
In those fair fields where sacred Isis glides. 

Or else where Cam his winding vales divides. 

Pope. 

Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky. 
The moon half-extinguished her crescent displays. 

Beattie, 


Sofas 'twas half a sin to sit upon, 

So costly were they ; carpets every stitch 
Of workmanship, so rare they made you wish 
Vou could glide o’er them like a golden fish. 

Byron. 

GLIKE, n. s* Sax. See Gleek. ^ 

sn^r; a scoff j a flout. Not now in use. 

1 1 , ^ *ke bastardVbraves, aifd Charles hh 

? r/rx., Sluikspeare. 

LIM MEH, V, 71. &n. 5 . > Dan. glimmer : 
Dlimpse, \ U\.grmber-,Be\g 
shine faintly ; a weak and gentle 
quick and flashing. — Hence 
^ enjoyment; a transitor) 

a resemblance. ^ ^ ^ 


-if that ye mighten see. 

Ye wold not say thise wordes unto me 
Ye have some glimsing and no parfit sight. 

Chaucer. The Merchantea Tale. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 

Shakspeare. 

The truth appears so naked on my side. 

That any purblind eye may find it out. 

— And on my side it is so well apparelled 
So clear, so shining, and so evident. 

That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 

Id. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpse of. 

Id. 

On the way the baggage post-boy, who had been at 
court, got iL glimmering who they were. Wotton. 

Some God punisheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we might have a taste or glimpse of his present 
justice. Hakcwill. 

For there no twilight of tho sun’s dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day. Cowley. 

There no dear glimpse of the sun’s lovely face 
Strikes through the solid darkness of the place. 

Id. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 

Ho met her. Milton. 

O friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glimpse discern 
Ithuricl, and Zepbon, through the shade. Id. 

Such vast room in nature. 

Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpse of light, conveyed so far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them. Id, 

See’st thou yon’ dreary plain, forlorn and wild. 

The seat of desolation, void of light. 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ? Id. Paradise Lost, 

If I, celestial sire, in aught 
Have served thy will, or gratified thy thought, 

One glimpse of glory to my issue give ; 

Grace*d for the little time ho has to live. 

Dryien. 

What should I do! while here I was enchained. 
No glimpse of godlike liberty remained. Id, 

Thousands of things, which now either wholly 
escape our apprehensions, or which our short-sighted 
reason having got some faint glimpse of, we, in the 
dark, grope after. Locke. 

Through these sad shades, this chaos in my soul. 
Some seeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The rising motion of an infant ray 

Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promised day. 

Prior. 

If, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting breath. 
Not satisfied with life, afraid of death. 

If haply be thy will that I should know 
Glimpse of delight, or pause from anxious woe ; 

From now, from instant now, great sire, dispel 
The clouds that press my soul. Id. 

Stones which are composed of plates, that are 
generally plain and parallel, and that are flexible and 
elastick : talc, catsilver, or glimmer, of which there 
arc three sorts, the yellow or golden, the white or 
silvery) uud tlte black. Woodward. 

The lesser masses that are lodged in sparry and 
stony bodies, dispersedly, from their shining and 
glimmering, were an inducement to the writers <»f 
fossils to give those bodies the name of mica and 
glimmer. I'd. On Fossils. 

The pagan priesthood was always in the druiils ; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of the Jewish 
rites in it, though much corrupted. Stvift. 
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Oft by the wlntk^ extinct the signal lies ; 

Or smothered ia the glimmering socket dies. 

Gay*s Trivia, 

Wlien rosy morning glimmered o'er the dales. 

He drove to pasture all the lusty males. Pope, 

Long while the silent passion, wanting vent. 

Made flowing tears her words, and eyes her tongue ; 
Till faith, experience, hope, assistance lent 
To shut both flood-gates up with patience strong ; 

The streams well ebbed, new hopes some comforts 
borrow 

From firmest truth ; then glimpsed the hopeful morrow; 
So spring somo dawns of joy, so sets the night of 
sorr^.w. Fletcher, Purple Island, 

And the pale smiles of beauties in the grave. 
The charms of other days in star-light gleams. 
Glimmer on high. Bgron, 

GUNIJS, in liotany, a ^geniis of the pentagy- 
nia order, and deeatulria class of plants; natural 
class twenty-second, Caryo[)liyllei : cai,. penta- 
phyllons : cou. none ; the nectariuin is cornpose<l 
of bifid bristles : cai*. quinqueaiigular, (piinqiielo- 
cular, quiiKpicvah ed, and jiolysperinous. Species 
twelve: of the most common is the (L vulgaris, 
the blue daisy, wide unimon to the south of 
Europe, and to tlio I.evant. 

GLISSON (I'lancis), a learned English phy- 
sician of the scvctileciilli century, who was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and made regius professor 
of tlie I’nivcTsity. In 1G.'34 he was admitted a 
fellow of the Colleu^o of Physicians in J^ondon. 
During the civil wars he jiractiscd physic at 
Colchester, and afterwards settled in London. 
He greatly improved jihysic by his anatomical 
dissections. H(^ wrote, 1. De TLichitide, ivc. 

2. De rymphaductis nuper llcpcrtis ; with the 
Anatomical Prolegomena, et .Xnatomia Ilcpatis. 

3. De Naturae Substantia Energrtica; scu de 

Via \dta! Natura*, ejusqno Tribns I’rirnis I'acnl- 
tatilms, ik'c. quarto. 4. Tiactatus de Ventriculo 
et intestinis, He discovered the capsula 

conVmimis, or \ agina porta*. 

GLISTEN, r. n. 'x Sax. 3 brinan ; Gcr. 

Gi.rs TER, n. f ^kmen ; Dut. g/L*- 

Gf nh t.u, r. 71. & w. s. • Icnn. To shine 
Gi.it'tfrano, part , i brightly ; to exhibit 
Gr.iih ERiNo EY, (ulv. J lustre. They arc 
words cf similar mt'aning; glitterand, is an old 
participle, used c.sj>ccially by Chaucer and the 
old poets ; still retained in Scotland : showy or 
spurious. 

His crispc here like ringes was yronne. 

And that was yelwe,and glitered as the sonne. 

Chancer, The Knightes Tale. 
His glitterand armour shined far away. 

Like glauncing light of Pha.bus^ brightest ray ; 

From top to to<? no place ajjpeared bare. 

That deadly dint of steele endanger may. 

Spcji.^er, Faerie Queene, 

Is not from hence the way that leadeth right 
To that most glorious house that glistereth bright 
With burning starres. fd. 

The wars flame most in Sumiij« r, and the helmets 
gluter biighte.st in the fairest sunsliine. Spenser. 
^Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief. 

And wear a golden sorrow Shahstjteare, 

All ihat glisters is not gold. Id, 

Steel glosses are in(»re resplendent than the like 
plates of brass, and so is the glittering of a blade. 

Bacon*a Physical Remaim, 


You were more tfie eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, thau all 
Else that glistered in Whitehall. Ben Joruon 
Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. Milton. 

When the sword glitters o'er the jiidge^s head. 

And fear has coward churchmen silenced. 

Then is the poet's time, 'tis then he draws. 

And single; fights for>akcn virtue's cause. Marvell. 

It consisted not of rubies, yet the small pieces of it 
were of a pleasant reddish colour, and glistered prettily. 

B'>i/le. 

llefore the battle joins, from afar 
Tlie field yet glitters with the pomp of war. 

Dryden*s Vir<jil, 

A fresher green the smiling leaves display, 

And glittering, as they tremlde, cheer the day. 

Parnell. 

Flourish not too much upon the glitter of fortune, 
for fear there should be too inucl^alloy in it. 

Collier on Pride, 

Scarce had'st thou time to unsheath thy Concpuiriiif^ 
blade ; 

It <lid b«tt glitter, and the rebels fled. Granville. 

On the one hand sot the most glittering teu;ptation5 
to discord, anc on the other the di.smal efi’ects of it. 

Decay of Piety. 

Take away this measure from our dress and habits, 
and all is turned into such pai^t and glitter, and 
ridiculous ornaments, as arc a real shame lo tin; 
wearer. Laic, 

The ladies' eyes glistened with pleasure, 

Richardson^s Pamcht. 

In glittering scenes, o'er her own licart severe; 

In crowds collected ; and in courts sincye. Youny. 


Her sky-like arms glittered in golden beams, 

And brightly seemed to flame with burning hearts; 
The scorching ray W’ith his reflected streams 
hbr • to their flames, byt licavcnly fire imparts ; 

Upon his shield a pair of turtles shone ; 

A lovely pair still coupled, n ’ aloie 
Her word, 'though one when two, yvt eiths^r two or 
none. FletrheCs Purjde Island. 

VV^hat tho' wc quit all glittering pon>p and greatness, 
The busy, noisy, flattery of courts. 

We shall enjoy content ; in that alone 
Is giealuess, power, wealth, honour, all summed up. 

PutveCs King of Suplcs. 

The Convents' white walls glisten fair on high. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

—it is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath no friend or brother there) 
Their rival scarfs of mixed embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter ia the air. ^ 
fU.rSTl',1!, w. s. Properly written dystw, 
I'roin Sec Ci.KSTEK. It is written wnm;,' 

even by Jirowiic. 

Now enters Hush with new state a-irs, 


His lordship’s premier minister ; 

Aud w’ho, in all profound aflairs. 

Is held as needful a.s his glister. 

Choler is the natural glister, or one excretion when ) 
laturc excludcth another; which, descending 
uto the bowels, cxlimulatcs tho.se pans, an 
I.em unto expulsion. . 

GLITNESS, one of the sinalUir 

sles, eleven miles north from Lerwick, on 
nst roa.st of Sliotland. Lonc. 1° lb •) 


00'' 22' N. . V „ eon- 

GLOAT, V. n. This word Dr. 
eeives to be ignorantly written from glO'”' t 
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(’loeret)- To cast side glances as a timorous 
lover. 

I’each every grace to smile in your behalf, 

And her deluding eyes to ^loat for you. Rowe. 

globe, n.<. ^ Lat. globus, globosusy 

Globa'ted, globulus; ¥t. globe, glo- 

Gi.Obosp/, adj. bule ; Gr. yT]\o<poQ. It is 

Globos'ity, w. s. properly an irregular 

Gi.o'bous, adj. '^-round body, and thus 
Glob'ular, adj. diti’eringfrom a ball which 
Glob'ulf., 7i. s. is entirely circular. A 
Glob'ulous, adj. term applied to our earth ; 
Globula'ria, ??. 5. J to the mechanical body 
which represents it: the various adjectives arc 
applied to matter which assumes this form, as the 
red particles of blood ; spheres of quicksilver ; 
&c.: and to different kinds of plants and flowers, 
as globe amaranth; globe dajsy ; globe ranuncu- 
lus ; globe thistle : globularia, a flosculous flower: 
also to a fish called globe fish. A body of soldiers 
drawn into a circle. 

The astrologc r who spells the stars, 

Mistakes his globe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's physiognomy. Cleavcland, 
These arc the stars. 

But raise thy thoughts from sense, nor think to find 
Such figures as are in globes designed. Creech. 

On his right side stood a fair globe of beaten gold, 
on a pyrainis, with a cross upon it ; to which, before 
he spake, turning a little, he crossed himself. 

Milton. Historg of 3Io3CO. 

Kf'irions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 

'I'han what this garden is to all the earth. 

And all the sea ; from on© entire globose 

Stretched into longitude. Id. Faradise Lost. 

Then formed the moon 
Globose, and every magnitude of stars. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery seraphim inclosed. 

With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. 

Id. 

Wide over the plain, and wider far 
Than all this glolwse earth in plain outspread ; 

Such arc the courts of God I Id. 

See, the' apish Karth hath lighted many a star. 
Sparkling in dewy globe*. Fletcher*s Purple Island. 

The whiteness of such globulous particles proceeds 
from the air included in the froth. Bogle. 

Where God declares his intention to give donjinion» 
jc meant that he w-ould make a species of creatures 
t at should have dominion over the other species of 
this terrestrial globe. Locke. 

^hy the same eclipse of the sun, which is seen to 
it'm that live more easterly, w hen the sun is elevated 
sjx degrees above the horizon, should be seen to 
<rn that live one degree more westerly, ike., no 
account can be given, but the globositg of tlie earth, 
Ray on the Creation. 

The youth, whose fortune the vast globe obeyed, 
m ing his royal enemy betrayed, 

Wept at his fall. « Stejmeg. 

H instruments of death discharge 

e dames, and turpid streaming rdouds : 
globous irons fly, or dreadful hiss, 
Sngemgtheair. Philip*. 

to of the atoms of all visible fluids seeraeth 

fitted there being no other figure so well 

to the making of fluidity. Grew. 


The hailstones have opaque globule* of snow iu 
their centre, to inte‘rccpt the light within the halo. 

Newton** Optick*, 

Blood coasists of red globules, swimming in a 
thin liquor called serum ; the red globules are elas- 
tick, and will break ; the vessels which admit the 
smaller globule, cannot admit the greater without a 
disease. Arljuthnot on Aliments. 

Where is the world of eight years past ? 'Twas there 
1 look for it — ’tis gone, a globe of glass. Byron. 

Globe, in geometry. See Sphere. 

Globe, in geognipliy and astronomy, is par- 
ticularly used for an artificial spliere of metal, 
plaster, papier, or other matter ; on whose convex 
surface is drawn a map, or rej)re.sentation either 
of the earth or heavens, with the several circles 
conceived thereon. See GcooRAriiY. 

Globes are of two kinds, terrestrial and celes- 
tial ; each ot very considerable use, the one in 
astronomy, and the other in geography, for per- 
forming many of the operations in these sciences, 
in an easy obvious manner, so as to render them 
intelligible without any knowledge of the mathe- 
matical grounds of them. The fundamimtal 
parts, common to both globes, are an axis, re- 
presenting that of the world; and a splierical 
shell, or cover, which makes the body of the 
globe, on the external surface of which the re- 
j)re.sentation is drawn. 

Of the Construction of Globes. 

The globes most commonly used are made of 
plaster and p)aper. A wooden axis is provided 
somewhat less than the intended diameter of the 
globe; into the extremes of which two iron 
wires are driven for poles : this axis is to be the 
beam, or basis of the wliole structure. On the 
axis are applied two spherical or rather hemi- 
spherical ca[)s, formed on a kind of wooden 
mould or block. These caps consist of paste- 
board, or paper, laid in layers, on the mould, to 
the thickness of a crown-piece ; after which, having 
stood to diy and embody, making an incision 
along the middle, the two caps tlius parted are 
slipped off the mould. They are nc^t applied 
on the jjoles of the axis, as before they were on 
tliose of the mould ; and, to fix them, the two 
edges are sewed togetlicr with pack-thread, &c. 
The rudiments of the globe thus laid, it must be 
strengthened and made smooth and regular. In 
order to this, the two ]B)les are hasped in a me- 
talline semicircle of the size intended; and a 
kind of pla.vter, made of whitening, water, and 
glue, heated, melted, and incorportited together, 
is daubed all over the paper surface. In pro- 
portion as the plaster is applied, the ball is 
turned round i-n the semicircle, the edge whereof 
jiares oft' whatever is superfluous and beyond 
the due dimen.sion, leaving the rest adhering in 
places that are sliort of it. After sudi applica- 
tion of the plaster, the ball stands to dry ; which 
done, it is put again in the semicircle, and fresh 
matter 'applied : thus they continue alternately 
to apply the composition, and dry it, till the ball 
every w here accurately touches the semicircle, in 
whi«h state it is perfectly smooth, regular and 
firm. The ball thus finished, it remains to paste 
the map or description thereon : in order to this, 
the map is projected in several gores, or gussets, 
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all of which join accurately on the spherical 
surface, and cover the whole ball. To direct the 
application of these gores, lines are drawn by a 
semicircle on the surface of the ball, ^dividing it 
into a number of equal parts corresponding to 
those of the gores, and subdividing those again 
answerably to the lines and divisions of the gores. 
There remains only to color and illuminate the 
globe ; and to varnish it, the better to resist dust, 
moisture, &c. The globe itself, thus finished, is 
hung in a brass meridian, with an hour circle, 
quadrant of altitude ; and then fitted into a 
wooden horizon. 

The following is the detailed mode of their 
construction ; — 

Fig. 1 . 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



From the given diameter of the globe find a 
right line A B, fig. 1 of the diagram above, equal 
to the circumference of a great circle, and divide 
it into twelve equal parts. 2. Through the se- 
veral points of division, 1,2, 3, 4, See., with the 
interval of ten of them, describe arches mutually 
intersecting each other in D and K : these figures 
or pieces duly pasted and joined together will 
make the whole surface of the globe. 3. Divide 
each part of the right line A B into thirty ^ual 
parts, so that the whole line A B, representing 
the periphery of the equator, may be divided 


B E S. 

into 360 degrees. 4. From the poles D and 
.E, fig. 2, with the interval of twenty-three de- 
grees and a half describe arches ab; these 
will be twelfth parts of the polar circles. 5. 
After the like manner, from the same poles D 
and E, with the interval of sixty-six degrees and 
a half reckoned from the equator, describe arches 
c d ; these will be twelfth parts of the tropics. 
6.Through the degree of the equator e, corre- 
sponding to the right ascension of any given star 
and the poles D and E, draw an arch of a circle* 
and, taking in the compasses the complement of 
the declination from the pole D, describe an 
arch intersecting it in i; this point i will 
be the place of that stqr. 7. All the stars of a 
constellation being thus laid down, the figure of 
the constellation is to be drawn according to 
Bayer, Hevelius, or Flamstead. 8. Lastly, after 
the same manner are the declinations and right 
ascensions of each degree of the ecliptic, dg, to 
be determined. 9. The surface of the globe 
thus projected on a plane is to be engraven on 
copper, to save the trouble of doing this over 
again for each globe. 10. A ball in the mean 
time is to be ])rcpared of paper, plaster, See., as 
before directed, and of the intended diameter of 
the globe ; on this, by means of a semicircle and 
Style, is the equator to be drawn ; and through 
every thirtieth degree a meridian. The hall thus 
divided into tvvcdvc parts, corresponding to the 
segments before projected, the latter are to be 
cut from the printed paper, and pasted on the 
bait IL Nothing now remains but to hang the 
globe as before in a brazen meridian and wooden 
horizon to which may be added a cpiadrant of 
altitude made of l>rass, and divided in the same 
manner as the ecliptic and equator. If the de- 
clinations and right jqscensions of the stars be 
not given, but the longitudes and latitudes in 
lieu there(ff, the surface of the globe is to be 
projected after the same manrver as before; ex- 
cept that, in this case, D and E, fig. 2, are the 
poles of the ecliptic, and /// the ecliptic itself; 
and that the polar circles and tropics, with the 
equator g e/, and parallels thereof, are to be de- 
termined from their declinations. 

M. De LaLandc, in his Astronomie, tom. 3, 
p. 736, suggests the following method : — 'To con- 
struct celestial and terresfrial globes, gores must 
be engraven, which are a kind of projection, or 
enclosure of the globe, fig. 3, similar to what is 
now to be explained. The length P C of the 
axis of this curve is equal to a quarter* of the cir- 
cumference of the globe; the intervals of the 
parallels on the axis PC are all equal, the 

radii of the circles K D F, vvhich represent the 

parallels, are equal to the cotangents of the lati- 
tudes, and the arches of each, as D I, are near y 
equal to the number of the degrees of tie 
F)readth of the gore (which is usually thirty do- 1 
grees) multiplied by the sine of the latitu e^ 
thus, there will be mund an intricacy in 
them ; but the diffiCTilty proceeds from the > 
nation found in the trial of the gores when pas lOH 
them on the globe, and of the quantity that 
be taken from the paper, less on the sides 
in the middle (because the sides are ^ 
apply it exactly to the space that it should 

The method used among workmen to de m < 
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the gores, and which is described by M. Bion, 
(Usage des Globes, tom. 3) and by M. Robert 
de Vaugeiidy in vol. vii. of the Encyclopedie, is 
hardly geometrical, but yet is sufficient in prac- 
tice. Draw on the paper a line A C, equal to 
the chord of fifteen degrees, to make the half 
breadth of the gore ; and a perpendicular V C 
equal to three times the chord of thirty degrees, 
to make the half length: for these papers, the 
dimensions of which will be equal to the chords, 
become equal to tlie arcs themselves when they 
are pasted on the globe. Divide the height C P 
into nine parts, if the parallels are to be drawn 
in every ten degrees ; divide also the quadrant 
B E into nine equal parts, through each division 
point of the quadrant, as G : and through the 
corresponding point D of the right line C P, 
draw the perpendiculars II G F and D F, the 
inee'ting of which in F gives one of the points of 
the curve B E P, which , will terminate the cir- 
cumference of the gore. When a sufficient 
number of points are thus found, trace the out- 
line P I B with a curved rule. By this construc- 
tion are' given the gore breadths, which are on 
the globe, in the ratio of the cosines of the lati- 
tudes; supposing these breadths taken perpen- 
dicular to C D, which is not very exact, but it is 
impossible to prescribe a rigid operation suf- 
licient to make a plane which shall cover a 
curved surface, and that on a right line A B shall 
make lines P A, PC, P B, equal among them- 
selves, as they ought to be on the globe. To 
d('scril)e the circle K D I, which is at thirty de- 
grees from the equator, there must be taken 
above D a point which shall be distant from it 
the value of the tangent of sixty degrees, taken 
out either from the tables, or on a circle equal 
to the circumference of the globe to be traced ; 
this point will serve as a centre for the parallel 
1) 1, which should pass through the point D, for 
It is supposed equal to that of a cone circum- 
scribing the globe, and which would touch at 
the point D. The meridians may be traced to 
every ten degrees, by dividing each parallel, as 
^ I, into three parts at the points L and M, and 
dnivving from the pole P, through all these di- 
'^Jsion points, curves, which represent the inter- 
inediate meridians between P A and P B (as 
oR and S T, ^g. 4). The ecliptic A (2 may be 
'described by means of the known declination 
rom different points of the equator that may be 
ound in a table : for ten degrees, it is 3® 58' ; 
tor twenty degrees, 7^ 50'zz B Q; for thirty de- 
2lV, See. It is observed, in general, 

' d the paper on which charts are printed, such 
the coloinbier, shortens itself ^ part of a line 
^0 SIX inches upon an average, when it is dried 
h » t:his inconvenience must there- 

ore be corrected in the engraving of tlie gores : 

» uotwithstanding that, the gores are found too 
must be remedied by taking from the 
wh''^K^* ^ white with 

sio!f ; thereby making the dimen- 

'vhat as it was printed. But 

is, that in drawing the gore, 
clnK paste to apply it on the 

^ lengthens, and the side A K 
lenirth'^^ f ^ manner that neither the 

S of the side A C K nor that of the axis 


G E 11, of the gor^, are exactly equal to the 
quarter of the circumference of the globe, when 
compared to the figure on the copper, or to the 
numbered §ides shown in fig. 4. Mr. Bonne 
having made several experiments on the dimen- 
sions that gores take, after they had been parted 
ready to apply to the globe, and particularly with 
the paper named jesus, that he made use of for a 
globe of one foot in diameter, found that it was 
necessary to give to the gores on the copper the 
dimensions shown in fig. 4. Supposing that the 
radius of the globe contained 720 parts, tlie half 
breadth of the gore is A Gzi 188 the distance 
A C for the parallel of ten degrees taken on the 
right line L M is 12 - 81 , the small deviation from 
the parallel of ten degrees in the middle of the 
gore E D is four, the line A B N is right, the 
radius of the parallel of ten degrees or of the 
circle C E F is 4083, and so of the others as 
marked in the figure. The small circular cap, 
which is placed under 11, has its radius 253 
instead of 547, which it would have if the sine 
of twenty degrees had been the radius of it. 

Fig. 4 . 



Mr. George Adams, late mathematical instru- 
ment maker to his majesty, made some useful 
improvements in the construction of globes. His 
globes, like others, are suspended at their poles 
in a strong brass circle, and turn therein upon 
two iron pins, which are the axis. They have 
besides a thin brass semi-circle, moveable about 
the poles, with a small, thin, sliding circle upon 
it. On the terrestrial globe, the thin brass semi- 
circle is a moveable meridian, and its small 
sliding circle the visible horizon of any particu- 
lar place to which it is set. On the celestial 
globe, the semi-circle is a moveable circle of 
declination, and its small annexed circle an arti- 
ficial sun or planet. Each globe has a brass 
wire circle, placed at the limits of the twilight, 
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which, together with the globe, is set in a wooden 
frame, supported by a neat pillar and claw, with 
a magnetic needle at its base. On the terres- 
trial globe the division of the earth into land 
and water is laid down from the latest disco- 
veries ; there are also many additional circles, as 
well as the rhumb-lines, for solving all the ne- 
cessary geographical and nautical problems. On 
the celestial globes, all tlie southern constella- 
tions, observed at tlie Cape of Good Hope by 
M. de la Caille, and all the stars in Mr. Flam- 
stead’s British Catalogue, are accurately laid 
down and marked with Greek and Roman letters 
of reference, in imitation of Bayer. Upon each 
side of the ecliptic are drawn eight parallel 
circles, at the distance of one degree from each 
other, including the zodiac ; and those are crossed 
at Tight angles with segments of great circles at 
every fifth degree of the ecliptic, for the more 
readily noting the place of the moon, or of any 
planet upon the globe. The author has also 
inserted, from Ulugh Beigh, printed at Oxford 
in 1G65, the mansions of the Moon of the Arabian 
Astronomers, so called, because they observed the 
moon to be in or near one of these every night 
during her monthly course round the earth, to 
each of which the Arabian characters are fixed. 
On the strong brass circle of the terrestrial globe, 
and about twenty-three degrees and a half on 
each side of the north pole, the days of each 
month are laid down according to the sun’s 
declination ; and this brass circle is so contrived, 
that the globe may be placed with the north and 
south polos in the plane of the horizon, and with 
the south pole elevated aljpve it. The equator, 
on the surface of either globe, serves the purpose 
of the horary circle, by means of a semi-circular 
wire i^laced in tlie plane of the equator, carrying 
two indices, one of which is occasionally to be 
used to point out the time. A farther account of 
these globes, with the method of using them, will 
be found in Adams’s Treatise on their Construction 
and Use. 

Mr. G. Wright, of London, has simplified 
the construction of the hoin-circle. There 
are engraved on his globes two hour-circles, one 
at each of the poles; which are divided into a 
double set of twelve hours, as usual in the 
common brass ones, except that the hours are 
figured round both to the right and l(?ft. The 
hour-hand or index is placed in such a manner 
under the brass meridian, as to be moveable at 
pleasure to any required part of the hour-circle, 
and yet remain there fixed during the revolution 
of the globe on its axis, and is entirely inde- 
pendent of the poles of tlie globe. In this 
manner, the motion of the globe round its axis 
carrying the hour-eircle, the fixed index serves 
to point out the time, the same as in the reverse 
way by other globes. There is ^n advantage in 
having the hour-circle figured both ways, as one 
hour serves as a complement to XI [. for the 
other, and the time of the sun rising and setting, 
and vice versA, may be lx)th si^en at the same 
time on the hour-circle. In the problems gene- 
rally to be performed, the inner circle is the 
circle of reckoning, and the outer one only the 
complement. 

In the Philo.«opbical Transactions for 1780, 


p. 1, Mr. Smeat on has proposed some improve- 
ments of the celestial globe, especially with re- 
spect to the c|uadrant of altitude, for the resolu- 
tion of problems relating to the azimuth and 
altitude. The difficulty, lie observes, that hag 
occurred in fixing a semi-circle, so as to have a 
centre in the zenith and nadir points of the 
globe, at the same lime that the meridian is left 
at liberty to raise the pole to its desired eleva- 
tion, I suppose, has induced the globe makers 
to be contented with the strip of thin flexible 
brass, called the quadrant of altitude ; and it is 
well known how imperfectly it performs its 
office. The improvement I have attempted, is 
in the application of a quadrant of altitude 
of a more solid construction ; which being 
affixed to a brass socket of some length, and 
this ground, and made to turn upon an up- 
right steel spindle, fixed in the zenith, steadily 
directs the quadrant, or ratlier arc, , of altitude 
to its true azimuth, without being at liberty 
to deviate from a vertical circle to the rii,dit 
hand or left; by which means the azimuth and 
altitude are given with the same exactness 
as the measure of any other of the great cir- 
cles. 

Of the Use of the Gloues. 

We subjoin the principal problems whicii ex- 
emplify the use of these elegant and important 
scientific instruments. 

Sect. I.— Of the use of the Tf-RRestriai. 

G LORE. 

Prob. I. To rectify the globe. — The globe 
being set upon a true plane, raise the pole ac- 
cording to the given latitude ; then fix the quad- 
rant of altitude in the zenith ; and, if there be 
any mariner’s compass upon the ])cdestal, let the 
globe be so placed that the brazen meridian may 
stand due soutl) and north, according to the two 
extremities of the needle, allowing for its varia- 
tion. 

Prob. II. To jind the Uwgilude aiul latitvdf' 
of any place. — Bring the given place to the bra- 
zen meridian, and the degree it is under is the 
latitude ; then observe the degree of the equator 
under the same meridian, and you will have the 
longitude. * 

Prop,. III. The longitude and latitude oj luiy 

place be in^ given f to find that place on the globe 
Bring the degree of longitude to the brazen me- 
ridian ; find upon the same meridian the dcgieo 
of latitinle, whether south or north, and the 
point exactly under that degree is the place tie- 
sired. 

Prob. iV. The latitude of any phu'C 
given., to find all those places that have the sum 
latitude. — The globe being rectified (Pioh- -j 
according to the latitude of the given place, ar^‘ 
that place being brought to the brazen mendiaiu 
make a mark exactly •above the same, and, tura 
iiig the globe round, all those places 
under the said mark have the same latitude wi 
the given place. . ■ fk 

Prob. V. Iwo places being give^ 
globe, to find the distance between them--^ 
places are under the same meridian, that is, ^ 

the same longitude, their difference ot la 
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reckoning sixty-nine miles and a half to a degree, 
wiirgive the distance. 

If they have the same latitude, but differ in 
louoitude, their distance may be found by their 
aih^rence of longitude, reckoning tlie number of 
miles in a degree of longitude in their common 
parallel of latitude, according to the table given 

above. . . 

If they differ both in latitude and longitude, 
lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of alti- 
uule over both the pdaces, and the number of 
(ItH^rees intercepted between them will give their 
distance from each other, reckoning every de- 
cree to.be sixty-nine English miles and a half. 

° Piioli. V' 1. To find the atm's place in the ecliptic 
at anij tiwc.-~T\\c month and day being given, 
look dor the same upon the wooden horizon; 
and opposite tlie day you will find the sign and 
degree in wliich the sun is at that time ; which 
si'jn and de^ee being noted in the ecliptic, the 
same is the s*un’.s place, or nearly, at the time 
desired. 

I’liOB. \dr. The month and dap being given, 
as also the particular time of that dap, to find 
those placc'i of the globe to which the sun is in the 
mriilianat that lime,— The pule being elevated 
according to the latitude of the place where you 
are, bring the said place to the brazen meridian, 
and setting the index of the horary circle at the 
hour of the day, in the given place, or where you 
arc, turn the globe till the index points at the 
upper figure of Xll ; which done, fix tlie globe 
in that situation, and ol)serve wliat places are 
cMU'lly under the upper hemisphere of the 
braztni meridian ; for those are the places de- 
sired. 

IbiOB. VllI, To know the length of the dap 
and night in any place of the earth at anp time. 
— Idcvate the pole (Erob. 1.) according to the 
laliluilo of the given place ; find the sun’s place 
in the ecliptic (I’rob. V^l.) at that time ; which 
being brought to the east side of the horizon, set 
the index of the horary circle at noon, or the 
upper figure of XII ; and, turning the globe till 
the aforesaid place of the ecliptic touch the 
vesterii sido of the horizon, look upon the horary 
circle ; and where the index points, reckon the 
uuinber of hours to the upper figure of Xll; 
fur that is the length of the day ; the comple- 
inent of which to twenty-four hours is the length 
uf the night. 

Ekoii. IX > To know by the globe what o clock 
j d is in any part of the world at any time, pro- 
I kntnv the hoar of the day where pou are 

the same time. — Tiring the place in which you 
ue to the brazen meridian, the pole being raised 
d'rob. E) according to its latitude, and sot tlie 
of i}if> horary circle to the hour of tlie 
'' ly at that time. Then bring the desired place 
b' the brazen meridian, and the index will point 
the hour at that place. 

I lion. X. A place being given in the tori'id 
to find the two daps of the pear in which the 
he vertical to the same . — Bring the 
to the brazen meridian, and mark 
at degree of latitude is exactly above it. 
_ ?ve the globe round, and observe the two 
ecliptic that pass through the said 
gree of latitude. Find upon the wooden 
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horizon (or by proper tables of the sun^s annual 
motion) on what days he passes through the 
aforesaid points of the ecliptic ; for those are the 
days required, in which the sun is vertical to the 
given place. 

PiiOB. XI. The month and the dap being 
given, to find by the globe those places of the 
northern frigid zone, where the sun begins then to 
shine constantfp wilhouL setting; as also those 
places of the souLhcrn frigid zone, ivhcrc he then 
begins to be totallp absent.— The day given 
(which must be always one of those either be- 
tween the vernal equinox and the summer sol- 
stice, or between the autumnal equinox and the 
winter solstice), hiid (Prob. VI.) the sun’s place 
in the ecliptic, and marking the same, bring it to 
the brazen meridian, and reckon the like num- 
ber of degrees from the north pole towards the 
equator, as there is between the equator and the 
sun’s place in the ecliptic, making a mark where 
the reckoning ends. Then turn tlic globe round, 
and ail the places passing under the said mark 
are those in which the sun begins to shine con- 
stantly without setting, upon the given day. For 
solution of the latter part of the problem, set off 
tlfe same distance from the south pole upon the 
brazen meridian towards the equator, as was in 
the former case set off from the north ; then 
marking as before, and turning the globe round, 
all places passing under the mark are those 
where the sun begins its total disappearance 
from the given day. 

Prob. XII. A place being given in either of the 
frigid zones, to find by the globe xchat number of 
days the sun constantlp shines upon the said place, 
and what days he is absent, as also the first and 
last dap o f his appearance. — Bring the given place 
to the brazen meridian, and observing its latitude 
(ITob. II.), elevate the globe accordingly; count 
the same number of degrees upon the meridian 
from each side* of the equator, as the place i.^ 
distant from the pole ; and, making marks where, 
the reckonings end, turn the globe, and carefully 
observe what two degrees of the ecliptic pass ex- 
actly under the two points marked on the meri- 
dian 6rst for the northern arch of the circle, 
nunu'ly, that comprehended between the two 
degrees marked, which, being reduced to time, 
will give the number of days that the sun con- 
stantly shines above the horizon of the given 
place ; and the opposite arch of the said circle 
will, in like manner, give the number of days 
in which he is totally absent, and also will point 
out which days those are. And in the interval 
he daily will rise and set. 

Prob. Xlll. The month and dap being given, 
to find those places on the globe to v)hich the sun, 
when on the mer idian, shall be vertical on that dap. 
The sun’s place in the ecliptic being found 
(Prob. VI.), bring the same to the brazen meri- 
dian, on which make a small mark exactly above 
the sun’s place. Then turn the globe ; and those 
places which have the sun vertical in the meii- 
dian, will successively pass under the said mark. 

Prob. XIV. The month and dap being given, 
to find upon what point of the compass the swn then 
rises and sets in anp p/ncf,-— Elevate the pole 
cording to the latitude of the place, and, fin mg 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic at the given time, 
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bring the same to the eastern side of the horizon, 
and it will show the point of the compass upon 
which he then rises. By turning the globe till 
his place coincides with the western side of the 
horizon, you may also see upon that circle the 
exact point of his setting. 

pROB. XV. To know hy the globe the length 
of the longest and shortest days and nights in any 
part of the world. — Elevate the pole according 
to the latitude of the given place, and bring the 
first degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Ca- 
pricon, if in the southern hemisphere, to the 
eastern side of the horizon. Then, setting the 
ifidex of the horary circle at noon, turn the globe 
about till the sign of Cancer touches the western 
S"de of the horizon, and observe upon the horary 
circle the number of hours between the index 
and the upper figure of XII, reckoning them ac- 
cording to the motion of the index ; for that is 
the length of the longest day, the complement of 
which to twenty-four hours is the extent of the 
shortest night. The shortest day and longest 
night are only the reverse of the former. 

Prob. XVI. The hour of the day being given 
at any placCy to find those places of the earth where 
it is either noon or ?nidnight, or any other parti- 
cular hour, at the same time. — Bring the given 
place to the brazen meridian, and set the index 
of the horary circle at the hour of the day in that 
place. Then turn the globe till the index points 
at the upper figure of XII, and observe what 
places are exactly under the upper semicircle of 
the brazen meridian ; for in them it is mid-day 
at the time given. Which done, turn the globe 
till the index points at the lower figure of XII ; 
and whatever places are then in the lower semi- 
circle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at 
the given time. After the same manner we may 
find those places that have any other particular 
hour at the time given, by moving the globe till 
the index points at the hour desired, and observ- 
ing the places that are then under the brazen 
meridian. 

Prob. XVII. The day and hour being given, 
to find by the globe that particular place of the 
earth to which the su7i is vertical at that time . — 
The sun’s place in the ecliptic (Prob. VI.) being 
found, and brought to the brazen meridian, make 
a mark above the same ; then (Prob X.) find 
those places of the earth in whose meridian the 
sun is at that instant, and bring them to the bra- 
zen meridian ; which done, observe that part of 
the earth whiclf falls exactly under the aforesaid 
mark in the brazen meridian ; for that is the parti- 
cular place to which the sun is vertical at that time. 

Prob. XVIII. The day and hour at any place 
being given, to find nil those places where the mn 
is then rising, or setting, or in the meridian ; con- 
sequently ail those places which are enlightened at 
that time, and those which have twilight, or dark 
night. — This problem cannot be solved by any 
globe fitted up in the common way, with the 
hour-circle fixed upon the brass meridian, unless 
the sun be on or near either of the tropics on the 
iven day. But by a globe fitted up with the 
our-circle on its surface below the meridian, it 
may be solved for any day in the year, according 
to the following method. 

Having found th? place to which the sun is 
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vertical at the given ho^r, if the place be in th« 
northern hemisphere, elevate the north pole aj 
many degrees above the horizon as are equal to 
the latitude of that place ; if the place be in the 
southern hemisphere, elevate the south pole ac- 
cordingly, and bring the said place to the brazen 
meridian. Then, all those places which are in 
the western semicircle of the horizon have the 
sun rising to them at that time, and those in the 
eastern semicircle have it setting : to those under 
the upper semicircle of the brass meridian it is 
noon ; and to those under the lower semicircle 
it is midnight. All those places which are above 
the horizoq are enlightened by the sun, and have 
the sun just as many degrees above them as they 
themselves are above the horizon ; and thisheit^dit 
may be known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude 
on the brazen meridian over the place to which 
the sun is vertical ; and then, laying it over any 
other place, observing what number of degrees 
on the quadrant are intercepted between the said 
place and the horizon. In all those places that 
are eighteen degrees below the western semicircle 
of the horizon the morning twilight is just begin- 
ning; in all those places that are eighteen 
degrees below the eastern semicircle of tlie hori- 
zon the evening twilighi is ending ; and all 
those places that are lower than eighteen degree? 
have dark night. 

If any place be brought to the upper semicir- 
cle of tlie brazen meridian, and the hour-index be 
set to the upper figure of XII, or noon, and then 
the globe be turned round eastward on its axis,— 
when the place comes to the western semicircle 
of the hor^on, the index will show the time of 
the sun’s rising at that place ; and when the 
same place conies to the eastern semicircle of 
the horizon the ind^x will show the time of the 
sun’s setting. 

To those places which do not go under the 
horizon, the sun sets not on that day : anti, to 
those which do not come above it, the sun does 
not rise. 

Prob. XIX. The month and day being given, 
with the place of the moon in the zodiac, and her 
true latitude, to find the exact hour when she will 
rise and set, together with her southing, or comini; 
to the 7neridianof the place. — ^The moon’s place in 
the zodiac may be found by an ordinary almanack , 
and her latitude, which is her distance from the 
ecliptic, by applying the semicircle of position 
to her place in the zodiac. For the solution o 
the problem, elevate the pole (Prob. II.) accori- 
ing to the latitude of the given place ; ana t c 
sun’s place in the ecliptic at the time being 
(Prob. VI.) found, ana marked, as also ( 
moon’s place at the same time, bring the sim 
place to the brazen meridian, and set the in ^ 
of the horary circle at noon ; then turn the g 
till the moon’s place successively meet wi i 
eastern and western side of the horizon, as ‘ 
the brazen meridian ; and the index wil 
at those various times the particular hours o 
rising, setting, and southing. 

Sect. II. — Directions for using the 
LEST iAL Globe. 

We shall now proceed to the use of 
lestial globe, premising, that as the eq 
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ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, horizon, and 
brazen meridian, are exactly alike on both globes, 
the former problems concerning the sun are 
solved in the same way. The method ' also of 
rectifying the globe is the same. Observe also 
that the sun’s place for any day of the year 
stands directly over that day on the horizon of 
the celestial globe, as on the terrestrial. 

The latitude and longitude of the stars, and of 
all other celestial plvenomena, are reckoned dif- 
ferently from that of places on the earth : for all 
terrestrial latitudes are reckoned from the equa- 
tor ; and longitudes from the meridian of some 
remarkable place; but all astronoiyers reckon 
the latitudes of the heavenly bodies from the 
ecliptic ; and their longitudes from the equinoc- 
tial colure, in that semicircle of it which cuts the 
ecliptic at the beginning of Aries ; and thence 
eastward, quite round ; so that stars between the 
equinoctial and the northern half of the ecliptic, 
have north declination and south latitude : those 
between the equinoctial and the southern half of 
the ecliptic have south declination and north 
latitude ; and all between the tropics and poles, 
liave declinations and latitudes of the same de- 
nomination. 

There arc six great circles on the celestial 
globe, wliich cut the ecliptic perpendicularly, 
and meet in two opposite points in the polar 
circles; which points are each ninety degrees 
from the ecliptic, and are called its poles. These 
polar points divide those circles into twelve 


ninetieth degree of the quadrant on the proper 
pole, turn the quadrant about, until its gr^uated 
edge cuts tbe star ; then the number of degrees 
in the quadrant between the ecliptic and the 
star, is its latitude; and the degree of the eclip- 
tic cut by the quadrant, is the star’s longitude, 
reckoned according to tht sign in which the qua- 
drant then is. 

Ihioii. III. To represent the face of the starry 
firmament, as seen from any given place of the 
earth, at any hour of the night — llectify the 
celestial globe for the given latitude, the zenith, 
and sun’s place in every respect, as taught by 
the sixteenth problem for the terrestrial ; and 
birii it about, until the index points to the given 
hour; then the upper hemisphere of the globe 
will represent the visible half of the heaven for 
that time ; all the stars upon the globe being 
then in such situations as exactly correspond to 
those in the heaven. And, if the globe be placed 
duly north and south, every star in the globe will 
point toward tlie like star in the heaven : by 
which means the constellations and remarkable 
stars may be easily known ; all those stars under 
the upper part of the l^razen meridian, between 
the south point of the horizon and the north pole, 
are at their greatest altitude, if the latitude of 
the place be north ; but if the latitude be south 
those stars which lio under tlie upper part’ot 
the meridian, between the north point of the 
horizon and the south pole, are at their greatest 
altitude. 


semicircles, which cut the ecliptic at the begin- 
ning of the twelve signs. They resemble 'so 
many meridians on the terrestrial globe ; and, as 
all places which lie under any particular me- 
ridian semicircle on that globe have the same 
longitude, so all those points of the heaven 
tlirough which any of the above semicircles are 
drawn have the same longitude. And,- as the 
greatest latitudes on the earth arc at the north 
Jind south poles of the earth, so the greatest lati- 
tudes in the heaven] are at the north and south 
poles of the ecliptic. 

for the division of the stars into constella- 
tions, See., see Astronomy. 

1 ROD. 1 . To find the right ascension and decli- 
fuition of the sun or any fixed star. — Bring the 
"un s place in the ecliptic to the brazen meridian : 
J en that degree in the equinoctial which is cut 
a is the suns right' ascension ; and 

til degree of the meridian which is over the 
^un s place is his declination. Bring any fixed 
s ur to the meridian, and its right ascension will 
e cut by the meridian in the equinoctial ; and 
0 cegree of the meridian that stands over it is 

ds declination. 

ascension and declination, on the 
Irmfrl/ j are found in the same manner as 
p and latitude on the terrestrial, 
anv sMr’ 1C latitude and longitude of 

of tho r ^ S^ven star be on the north side 
ninetieth degree of the 
S r, on the north pole of the 

whioh ^^6 twelve semicircles meet, 

hut if tK ecliptic into the twelve signs ; 

place ^ south side of the ecliptic, 

degree of the quadrant on 
»owh pole of the ecliptic. Keeping tbe 


I’p.OD. IV. The latitude of the place, and day 
of the month, being given ; to find the time when 
any known star will rise, or be upon the meridian, 
or set . — Having rectified the globe, turn it about 
until the given star comes to the eastern side of 
the horizon, and tlie index will show the time of 
the star’s rising ; then turn the globe westward, 
and, when the star comes to the brazen meridian, 
the index will show the time of the star’s coming 
to the meridian of your place ; lastly, turn on, 
until the star comes to the western side of the 
horizon, and the index will show the time of the 
star’s setting. N. B. In northern latitudes, those 
stars which are less distant from the north pole 
than the quantity of its elevation above the north 
point of the horizon never set ; and those which 
are less distant from the south pole tlian the 
number of degrees by which it is depressed be- 
low the horizon never rise ; and vice versh fti 
southern latitudes. 

Piion. V. To find at what time of the year a 
given star will be upon the meridian at a given 
hour of the night . — Bring the given star to the 
upper semicircle of the brass meridian, and set 
the index to the given hour ; then turn the globe, 
until the index points to twelve at noon, and the 
upper semicircle of the meridian will then cut 
the sun’s place, answering to the day of the year 
sought ; which day may be easily found against 
the like place of the sun among the signs on the 
wooden norizon. 

PkOb. VI. The latitude, \day of the month, 
and azimuth of any known star being given ; to 
find the hour of the night. ’^lisiving rectified the 
globe for the latitude, zenith, and sun's place, lay 
the quadrant of altitude to the given degree ot 
azimuth in the horizon : then turn the globe on 
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its axis, until the star comes to the graduated 
edge oif the quadrant; and when it does, the 
index will point out the hour of the night. 

PROB. VII. The latitude of the place y the day 
of the imnthy ami allitudc of any known star, 
being given ; to fuul the hour of the night. — -Rec- 
tify the globe as in the tbriner problem, guess at 
the hour of the night, .and turn the gloi)e until 
the index points at the supposed hour ; then lay 
the graduated edgt? of the quadrant of altitude 
over the known star; and, if the degree of the 
star’s height in the quadrant upon the globe 
answers exactly to the degree of the star’s ob- 
served altitude in the heaven, you have guessed 
exactly : but if the star on the globe is higher 
or low’er than it was observed to be in the heaven, 
turn the globe backwards or forwards, keeping 
the edge of the quadrant upon the star, until its 
centre comes to the observed altitude in the 
quadrant; and then the index will show the true 
time of night. 

Prob. Vlll. An easy method for finding the 
hx)ur of the night by any tivo known starsy without 
knowing either their altitude or azimuth ; and then 
of finding both their altitude and azimuthy and 
thereby the true meridian. — -Tie one end of a thread 
to a common musket bullet; and, having rectified 
the globe as above, hold the other end of the 
thrliad in your hand, and carry it slowly round 
betwixt your eye and the starry heaven, until you 
find it cuts any two known stars at once. Then, 
guessing at the hour of the night, turn Jibe globe 
until the index points to that time in the hour 
circle ; which done, lay the graduated edge of 
the quadrant over any one of these two stars on 
the globe which the thread cut in the heaven. 
If the said edge of the quadrant cuts the other 
star also, you have guossi-d the time exactly ; 
but if it does not, turn the globe slowly back- 
wards or forwards, until the quadrant (kept upon 
either star) cuts them both through their centres : 
and then the index will pr)int out the exact time 
of the night ; the degree of tlie horizon cut by 
the quadrant will be the true azimuth of both 
these stars from the south ; and the stars tliem- 
selves will cut their true altitudes in the quad- 
rant: at which moment, if a common azimuth 
compass be so set upon a floor or level pave- 
ment, that these stars in heaven may have the 
same bearing upon it (allowing for the variation of 
th#needle) as the quadran^. of altitude has in the 
wooden horizon of the globe, a thread extended 
over the north and south points of that compass 
will be directly in the plane of the meridian ; 
and if a line be drawn upon the floor or pave- 
ment, along the course of the thread, and an up- 
right wire be placed in the soutbraost end of tlie 
line, the shadow of the wire will fall upon that 
line when the sun is on the meridian, and shines 
upon the pavement. 

Prob. tX. To find the place of the moony or 
of any planet; and thereby to show the time of 
its rising, soiJthingy arul setting. — Seek in an 
almanack or Kpherneris the geocentric place of 
the moon or planet in the ecliptic, for the given 
day of th;: month; and according to its longi- 
tude and latitude, as shown by the ephemeris, 
mark the same with chalk upon the globe. Tlien, 
having rectified the globe, tunf it round its axis 


westward ; and as the said mark comes to the 
eastern side of the horizon, to the brazen me, 
ridian, and to the western side of the horizon 
the index will show at what time the plun,.t 
rises, comes to the meridian, and sets, in t|,^ 
same manner as it would do for a fixed star. 

For an explanation of the harvest moons by 
a globe, and the equation of time. See Astro- 
nomy, Index. 

(Ilobk Amaranth. See Gompiiri n v. 

Globi: Animalctjli:. See Animalculf,. 

Gcobe Daisy. See Sph.erantiius. 

Globe I’isii. See Ostracion. 

Globe Flower. Sec Spiialraxtih s. 

Globe Ranunculus. See Trollius. 

Globe Thistle. See FiCiiiNOPs. 

GLOliU LARlA, globular blue daisy, a genus 
of the monogynia order, and tetrandna class of 
plants : natural order forty-eightli, aggregatac : cai , 
common imbricated ; proper tubulated inferior; 
the upper lip of tlie florets bipartite, the nn.ler 
one tripartite ; the receptacle paleaceous. There 
are several species ; but only one is commonly 
to be met with in our gardens, viz. the 

G. vulgaris, or common blue daisy. It Iris 
broad thick radical leaves tbree-parted at tlu- 
ends, upright stalks from abom six to ten or 
twelve inches high, garnished with spear- sliayxd 
leaves, and tlie toj) crowned by a globular head 
of fine blue flowers composed of many florets in 
one cup. It flowers in .lune, and makes a good 
appearance : but thrives best in a moist shady 
situation. It is propagated by parting tlie roots 
in September. 

(iLOCKNFR, one of the highest mountains 
in Europe, on the confines of Salzburg, the 
Tyrol, and Carintlpa, is computed to he 12,7(30 
feet above tlie level of the sea. It stands in 
long. 12° 51' 40" K., lat. 47° 4' 33" N. 

GLt)GAG, a large district or principality of 
Silesia, contiguous to Prussian Poland, and bii- 
satia. Its territorial extent is 1826s(iuare miles 
and the Oder traverses its whole extent ; wliieh 
is also watered liy the Bober. The soil is clayey; 
producing corn and flax, and a small quantity ol 
wine. This principality is now includei.1 in the 
Prussian government of Liegnitz. 

Glogau, or Gnoss Glogau, in Silesia, the 
chief place of the foregoing principality, is well 
built'and strongly fortified. It is situated about 
a mile from the ‘Oder, and contains an elegant 
garrison church, erected in 1790, a Lutheran 
church and school, a synagogue, a Catholic aca- 
demy, and two hospitals. The cathedral staiu^ 
on an island formed by the Oder : it was bui 
in 1260. Glogau has cotton and tobacco nianu' 
factures, and some considerable breweries, 
was taken by the Prussians and its works grea y 
strengthened in 1741. In 1807 it siirren crea 
to the forces of Bavaria and Wirtemberg, ar^ 
was for a considerable time garrisoned y 
French troops : the inhabitants amount to > 
of whom 2000 are said to be Jews. Thirty- 
miles east of Sagan, and sixty north-we 
Breslau. 

Glogau, Little or Upper, is a 
lesia, in the government of Oppeln 
2200. Twenty-one miles south of 
sixty-seven south-east of Breslau. 


town of 
, inhabitants 

Oppeln, and 
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GLOM'ERATE, V. a. Lat. glomero, glo- 
Glomera'tion, ?i. s. ^rncratio, glonicro&u$, 
Glom'eeous, adj. j To gather into a ball 
or sphere ; a filamentous substance gathered into 
a ball is said to be gloinerated, but discontinu- 
ous particles are conglobated. Thus in the 
human body on this principle the glands are 
divided into conglobate and conglomerate. 

The rainbow consisteth of a glomcraticn of small 
drops, which cannot fall but from the air that is 
very low. Bacon. 

GLGMME, the largest river of Norway, rises 
in the' lake of Stor Scargen, passing by Toiiset, 
and Kongswingcr, and falls into the Cattegat at 
Fvedorickstadt. It contains • several cataracts, 
the largest of which is at llalsl-and ; and, when 
swelled by the snows and heavy rain, flows with 
great vigor and rapidity. In 1702 it burst its 
banks and devastated a large extent of country. 
GLOOM, 71. s. Sc V. a.'\ Sax. gloniang, twi- 
Gloom'ily, adv. light. Defect of 

Gloom'inkss, 71. A‘. (light; heaviness or 

GloomV, adj. y obscurity : ap[)licd to 

the mind it is a dispositioji the reverse of ease 
and happiness ; a mind tinctured with melan- 
choly feelings and forebodings of evil ; pros- 
pects which present but little of'light or hope ; 
a state opposed ecjually to light or cheerful- 
ness. 

Like to the mornc, when first her shyning face 
Hath to the gloomy world itself bewrayed ; 

That same wos fay rest Atnorct in place 
Shyning with beauties light, and heavenly virtues 
grace. Spenser. Faerie Queene. 

His glistVing armour made 
A little qlooming light much like a shade. 

Sficnser. 

Scarcely had Pheehus in the glooming East 
Yet harnessed his iiery-footed team. Id, 

I filiall be your faithful guide 
Through this gloomy covert wide. 

And not many furlongs thence 

Is your father’s residence. Milton. 

This tlie scat. 

That we must change for heaven ? This mournful 
gloom, 

For that celestial light ? Id. Paradise Lost. 

These were from without 
Jhe growing miseries, wdiich Adam saw 
Already in part, though hid in glqomicst shade, 
fo sorrow abandoned. Id. 

JJeep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god. 

Whose mansion nor the rising sun, 

or setting visits, nor the lightsome noon. 

Dryden's Fables. 
comes : how gloomily he looks ! Dryden. 
th \ ° in which sometimes the minds of 

est men are involved, very often stands in need 
incitements to mirth and laughter as are 
P 0 disperse melancholy. Addison. 

iou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
bt jcauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

laakpf spreads gloominess upon their humour, and 
em grow sullen and inconversable. 


^ . Collier of the Spleen. 

Lom in love, now withering in thy bloom, 

Th Pope. 

Just as earth is clearer or gloomier, 

a« the ,un i. bright or more overcast. Id. 

oomily retired the spider lives. Thomson, 


GLO'RIED, fdj. ^ Fr. glorie, glormtx, 
Glo'rious, adj. j glorijicr ; Belg. 

Glo'riously, adv. Lat. gloriUy gloriosaSy 
Glorific a' rioSf 71. s. CgUirifLco. Glory is 
Glo'rify, V. a. I something dazzling 

Glo'ry, v.n. k. n. s. J and diffused or shed 
abroatl, as radii from a centre ; applied figura- 
tively to language, to acts, to states, especially 
the heavenly ; as praise, illustrious achieve- 
ments, exaltation, splendor, ^c. ; also boastful, 
ostentatious. The original idea is splendid, daz- 
zling light. This word in a religious sense sig- 
nifies adoration and praise, given to God. 

If 1 glorifye my silf, my glorie is naught ; my fadir 
is tliAt glorijieth me, whom ye seyen that he is youre 
God. WicUf. Jon. ix. 1. 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and af- 
terwards receive me into thy glory. 

Psalm Ixxiii. 24. 
Glory to God in the highest. Luke ii. 14. 

If God be glorifed in him, God shall also glorify 
him in himself, and shall strailway glorify him. 

John xiii. 32. 

Whom he justified, them he also glorified. 

Horn. viii. 30. 

I shuld have deyd, yo loiige time agon : 

But .Tusu Crist, as yo in bookes finde, 

Wol that his glory last and be in miude ; 

And for the worship of hi.s inodcr dere 
Yet may I sing () Almaloudo and clcre. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale. 

No cliynnst yet the elixir got 
But glorijles his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befall. 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

Donne. 

In her the richesse of all heavenly grace. 

In chiefe degree, are heaped up on hyc. 

And all that else this worlds* enclosure bace 
Hath great or glorious in mortal I eye, 

Adorucs the person of her inaiestye. , 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, 

Whomsoever they find to be most licentious of life, 
desperate in all parti of disobedience and rebellious 
disposition, him they set up and glorify. Spenser. 

This form and manner of glorifying God was not ht 
that time first begun ; but received long before, and 
allcdged at that time as an argument for the truth. 

Hooker. 

They were wont, in the pride of tlioir own proceed- 
ings, to glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away 
the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the walls of popish 
superstition, the last and hardest work of all remaincd, 
which was to raze up the very ground and foundation 
of popery. Id. 

God is glorifed when such his excellency, above all 
things, is with due admiration acknowledged. Id. 

Let them look they glory not in mischief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then my guiltless blood must cry against them. 

• Shakspeare. 

Two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in. Id. 
(tlorioue followers, who make themselves as trum- 
pets of the commendation of those they follow, taint 
business for want of secrecy. Bacon. 

And with that word and warning soon was dight. 
Each soldier longing for near coming glory. 

Fairfax, 

No place alters the condition of nature : an angel is 
glorious, though he be upon earth ; and man is but 
earth though he be above the clouds. Bp. Hall. 
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Israel’s bright sceptre far less glory brings. 

There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. 

Cowley. 

At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with 
thanksgiving for the preservation of you the last night, 
with the glonjication of God for the works of the crea- 
tion, Taylor, 

Then enter into glory ^ and resume 
His seat at God’s right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heaven. 

Milton* s Paradise Lost. 

Old respect. 

As T suppose, toward your once gloried friend. 

My son, now captivate, hither hath informed. 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after. Id. Agonistes, 

Such did the manna’s sacred dew distil 
White and entire, although congealed and chill 
Congealed on earth ; but does dissolving run 
Into the gloryt of the’ almighty sun. Maroell. 
Some to the glory of the Lord 
Perjured themselves and broke their word. 

Butler. 

Oh ! she is the pride and glory of the world : 
Without her all the rest is worthless dross j 
Life a base slavery ; empire but a mock j 
And love, the soul of all, a bitter curse. 

Rochester* s Valeritinian. 

The success of those wars was too notable to be un- 
known to your ears, to which all worthy fame hath 
glory to come unto. Sidney. 

With like judgment glorying when he had happened 
to do a thing well, as when he had performed some 
notable mischief. Id. 

Think it no glory to swell in tyranny. Id. 

The members of the church remaining, being per- 
fectly sanctified, shall bo etcrudWy glorified ; then shall 
the whole church be truly and perfectly holy. 

Pearson. 

Treated so ill, chased from your throne. 
Returning, you adorn the town ; 

And with a brave revenge do show 
TTieir glory went and came with you. Waller. 
This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true 
and proper end ; and the end of all these gifts and en- 
dowments, which God hath given us, is to glorify the 
giver. Tillotson. 

They inspire with those celestial flames, which shine 
so gloriously in their works. Dryden. 

He is yhfrious ia respect of the brightness and splen- 
dor of his celestial body, still made more glorious and 
majestick by the authority which his Father hath com- 
mitted to him of universal judge. Nelson. 

Can we imagine that neither the ambition of princes, 
or interest, or gain in private persons, or curiosity and 
the desire of knowledge, or the glory of discoveries, 
could ever move them in that endless time to try their 
fortunes upon the sea. Burnet, 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; such an 
one as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory about the 
head of him upon whom it descends. South. 

Aristotle says, tljat should a man underground con- 
verse with works of art, and be afterwards brought up 
in the open day, and sec the several glories of the 
heaven and earth, he would pronounce them the 
works of God. Addison*s Spectator, 

Thou hast seen mount Atlaui, 

While storms and tempests thunder on its brow. 
And oceans break their billows at its feet. 

It stands unmoved, and glories in iu height. 

Id. Cato. 

Let us remember we arc Cato’s friends. 

And act like men who claim that glorious title. 


GLO 

This title of Fr.^eholder is what I most id, anj 
what most effectually calls to my mind the happiness of 
that government under which I live. 

Addison* s Freeholder. 

Impartial justice holds her equal scales. 

Till stronger virtue does the weight incline ; 

If over thee ihy glorious foe prevails ; 

He now defends the cause that once was thine. 

Prior. 

Take but the humblest lily of the field. 

And, if our pride will to our reason yield. 

It must by sure comparison be shown 
That in the regal seat great David’s son. 

Arrayed in all hi^ robes and types of power. 

Shines with loss glory than that simple flower. Id. 
A smile plays with a surprising agreeablcncss in tho 
eye, breaks out with the brightest distinction, and siu 
like a ylory upon the countenance. 

Collier of the Aspect. 

If others may glory in their birth, why may not we, 
whose parents were called by God to attend on him at 
his altar? Atterhury. 

Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lio • 

The moon, serene \n glory , mounts the sky. Pope. 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine. 

And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. Id. 

CUmous ambition ! Peter, swell thy store, 

And be what Romo’s great Didius was before. 11. 

Great wits sometimes may. gloriously otVend, 

And rise to faults true criticks dare not mend Id. 

It is hardly possible for you to beseech and intreat 
God to make any one happy in the highest enjoyment'; 
of his glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled to see 
him enjoy the much smaller gifts of God, in this short 
and low state of human life. Law. 

If there be nothing so glorious as doing good, if there 
is nothing that makes us so like to God, then nothing 
can bo so glorious in the use of our money, as to use it all 
in works of love apd goodness. Id. 

No one is out of reach of misfortune •, no one 
therefore should glory in his prosperity. Clarista. 

On death-beds some in conscious glory lie, 

Since of the doctor in the mode they die. Young. 

Your sexes glory ’tis to shine unknown. 

Of all applause be fondest of your own. IL 

Oh Love I O Glory ! what are ye ? who fly 
Around us ever rarely to alight j 
There’s not a meteor in the polar sky 
Of such trauscendant and more fleeting flight. 

Byron. 

GLORIOSA, .superb lily, a genus of the rno- 
nogyni«a order, and hexandria class of plants; 
natural order eleventh, sarmeritacese : coii. hex- 
apetalous, undulated, and reflected; the style 
oblique. There is but one species; a native o 
Malabar. It has a thick, fleshy, tuberous root, 
sending forth from its centre declinated rouu 
stalks, growing eight or ten feet long, and 
nished with very long narrow leaves runni»| 
into a point, terminated by a long tendril. 
the upper part of the stalks proceed large 
colored drooping flowers, consisting of six wu e y 
spreading reflected petals. It flowers ‘ 
and July; and is oi admirable beauty, wien 
its name. This plant requires the 
a hot-house in tnis country. The 
shoot forth in March or April; whichj 
long and trailing, must have tall ^ 
support. The plants are propagated by o 
which are produced in tolerable ple^ 
may be separated any time after the stal s 
or in spring before new opes arise. 
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GLOSE, V. a. To flatter ; to collogue. — Ilan- 
mer. See Gloze. 


gloss, n. s.f V. a. & v. n. 
Gloss'ahy, n. s. 
Gloss'ateii, n. s. 
Glosser, n.s. 
Gloss'iness, n.s. 
Glossoc/uapher, n. s. 
Glossog'raphy,^. 5. 

G loss' Y, j 


Fr. glosser; Lat. 
glossarius ; Gr. yXoxr- 
aa and Those 

word^are connected 
f with glaze, and sig- 
nify to render the 
outward surface 
shining by friction. 


Tn a figurative sense, to give the best appearance 
by way of comment; used sometimes in a bad 
sense, and tlien they imply false, or specious 
coloring. Acommentaiy; embellishment; a dic- 
tionary which explains ant que words : a com- 
nicntator, or one who furnishes expositions, 
whether specious or otherwise : a smooth polished 
surface. 

I have this day ben at your clurche at raessc. 

And said a sermon, to my 'simple wit, 

Not all after the text of holy writ ; 
l or it is hard to you as I suppose ; 

And therefore wol I teche you, ay the glote, 

(Hosing is a full glorious thing certain ; 

I'or letter sleth, so as we clerkcs sain. 

Chancer. The Sumpiioures Tale. 

His iron coat all over-grown with rust. 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whose glistering yhm darkened with filthy dust 

Spenser. 

Is this the paradise, in description whereof so much 
glossing and deceiving eloquence hath boon spent? 

Hooker's Sermons. 

They never hear sentence, wliich inentioneth the 
word or scripture, but forthwith their /7/oi.s’e.if upon it arc 
the word preached, the scripture explained, or delivered 
unto us in sermons. Hooker. 

It is no part of my secret meaning to draw you hereby 
into hatred, or to set upon the face of this cause any 
hirer gloss than the naked truth doth alTord. 

Id. Preface. 

You are a sectary. 

That’s the plain truth : your painted gloss discovers, 
lo men that understand you, words and weakness. 

V Shakspeare. 

Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would be worn now in their newest 

Id. 

He seems with forged quaint conceit 
To set a gloss upon his had intent. Id. 

The doubt will be whether it will polish bo well ; fo*" 
glosses are more resplendent than plates of brass. 

Bacon. 

There came towards us a person of place ; he had on 
a gown with w’ide sleeves, of a kind of water- 
camblet, of an excellent azure c(«lor, far more glossg 
oian ours. . 

If then all souls, both good and bad, do teach, 
general voice, that souls can never die ; 

IS not man’s flattering gloss, but nature's speech, 

, like God’s oracles, can never lie. Davies. 

^ I\ ^‘archment then, large as the fields, he draws 

'■-cs, big as glossed civil laws. , Donne . ' 

. Wecd.s that the wind did toss 

Cl virgins wore : the youths, woven coats, tliat cast a 
j laint dim 

' Chapman't Iliads. 

dl at certain passages therein, by putting 

what text, and taking with the left hand 

“MI offer with the right. Howd. 

The rest entire 


Vol* X**' with » glou}/ icuif. 


The common gloss 

Of theologians. Id. 

All this, without a gloss or comment. 

Ho could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras, 

Besides, he was a shrewd jibilosopher. 

And had read every text and gloss over. 

Id. 

Poor painters oft with silly poets join. 

To fill the w'orld with strange but vain conceit ; 

One brings the stuff, the other stamps the coin. 
Which breeds nought else but glosses of deceit. 

Sidney. 

Their surfaces haa a smoothness and glossiness much 
surpassing whatever I had observed in marine or com- 
mon salt. Boyle. 

According to Varro, when delubrum was applied to 
a place, it signified such a one, in quo dei simulaciirum 
dc<licatuin est ; and also in the old glossaries. 

Stillingjleet. 

They give the scandal, and the wise discern ; 

Their glosses teach an age too apt to learn. Drydcn, 
His surcoat was a bearskin on bis back . ; 

His hair hung long behind, and glossy raven black. 

Id. 

Thou detainest Briseis in thy bands. 

By prie.slly glossing on the god’s commands. Id. 

Do 1 not reason wholly on your conduct? 

You have the art to qluss tlie foulest cause. 

Philips. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a lustre to 
reverence, and a gloss to humility. South. 

The reason why thC assertion of a single judge does 
not prove the existence of judicial acts, is because his 
office is to pronounce judgment, and not lo become an 
evidence : but why may not the same be said of two 
judges ? Therefore, in this respect, the glossator's 
opinion must be false. Ayiiffe. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, arc at any season plea- 
sant to look upon ; but never so much as in the opening 
of the S[)ring, when they arc all new and fresh, with 
their first gloss upon them. Addison's Spectator. 

Her equals first observed lier growing zeal, 

And laughing glossed, that Abia served so well. 

Prior. 

Explaining the text in short glosses, was Accursius’s 
method. Baker on Learning. 

I could add another w'ord to the glossary. Baker. 

Indentures, covenants, articles, they draw. 

Large as the fields themselves, and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their are. Pope. 
Ah ' what avails his varying dyes. 

His purple crest, and srarlet-circled eyes. 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold. 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ? 

Id. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art. 

Goldsmith. 

Thy boastful mirth let jealous rivals spill. 

Insult thy crest, and glossy pinions sear. 

And over in thy dreams the ruthless foe appear. 

Beattie. 

Gl.OSSOPETRA, or Glottopetra, from 
yXuxTcra, R tongue, aiul Trtrpa, a stone, in natural 
history, a kind of extraneous fossil, somewhat in 
form of a serpent’s tongue ; frequently found in 
the island of Malta and various other parts. The 
vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of 
serpents petrified. Hence their extraordirary 
virtue in curing the bites of serpents. Tn« 
general opinion of naturalists is, that they are 
the teeth of fishes, left at land by the waters of 
the deluge, and since petrified. The several sizeji 

S 


Milton, 
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the teeth of the same species, and tliose of the 
several different species of sharks, afford a vast 
.’uriety of these fossil substances. Their usual 
colors are black, bluish, whitisii, yellowish, or 
brow'n; and in shape they usually approach to 
a triiHuj^ular figure. Some arc simple, others tn- 
cuspidate, having a small point on each side of 
the large one : many of them arc <piite straight ; 
but they are frecjuently found crooked, and bent 
in all directions ; many of tliem are serrated on 
their edges, and others plain ; some arc undu- 
lated on tlieir lalgis, and slightly serrated on 
these undulations. They differ also in si/e as 
nu^ch as in figun* ; the larger being four or live 
inches long, and the smaller less lhan a quarter 
of an incli. They are most usually found in the 
strata of blue clay, though sometimes also in 
other suh-vtances, and are common in the clay- 
])its of Ivii.hmond and other ])laces. They are 
very ffa queut also in (n-rmany, hut nowhen.* so 
jdeiitiful as in the island of Malta. The (Jer- 
inans attribut(? many virtu -s to thesi^ fossil teeth ; 
they c.ill them cordials, sudorilies, and ahexi- 
pharmics : and the people of Malta, where they 
are extremely plentiful, hang them alK>ut their 
childrens’ necks to promote deiuitioti. They 
may possibly be of as much service this way as 
an anodyne necklace; and, if suspended in such 
a manner tlial the eliild can g('t tlumi to its mouth, 
may, by their hardness and sinoothnesr., be of 
the same use as a piece of coral. 

(II.OTTIS, in anatomy, the narrow slit at the 
upper part of the aspera urteria, which is coycrod 
by the e[)i;glottis \\iieu we hold our breath and 
when we swallow. The glottis, by its dilatation 
and contraction, modulates the voice. See Ana- 
tomy, Index. 

Gl.UrC hST I'dl, a county in the east pan of 
\'irg::^ia, \orth America, ])Ounded N. N. M. by 
^Middlesex and Matthews counties, cast by (du's- 
ajieak Bay, S.S. \V. by York River, and west by 
King and (imam counly. It is fifty-live miles 
•n length, and thirty in breadth. 

Gnor'crSTCR, a county in .\evv Jersey, bounded 
nortli liy Burlington county, east by the Atlantic, 
south by (’ape INTay, Cumberland, and Salem 
counties, and north-west by the Delaware. The 
chief town is Woodbnry. 

Gloucf.stf.k, a post and sea-port town, of the 
county of Kssex, Massachusetts, North America, 
situated on (hipe Ann, at the north extremity of 
Massachusetts Bay ; sixteen north-east Salem, 
thirty north-east Boston. It contains a bank, an 
insurance office, and two public libraries, and is 
divided into five jiarishes, in each of which is a 
congregational meeting liouse. The harbour is 
open and accessible for large vessels ; and it is 
one of the most considerable fishing towns in the 
state. Besides tlie harbour, properly so called, 
there are two small out ports, Squam, and Sandy 
Bay, at which the bay lisluMy is carried on witli 
Spirit. Tlie shipping belonging to this port, in 
1816, amounted to 1 1,080 tons. The harbour is 
defended by a battery and citadel. Thatcher’s 
Island, on wdiich are two lights of equal height, 
lies on south-east side of Ohmeester aiid is joined 
to the continent by a beach of sand which is 
rarely overflowed. The greatest part of the town 
is situated on a peninsula, which was formerly 


an island, and it is now united to the main land 
by a narrow isthmus, on which is built a cause- 
way. 

Gloucester, a town of Providence, county of 
Rhode Island, eighteen miles N. N. W. of P-ovi- 
deuce. Hero are several cotton manufactories; 
and Chcpachct village, which contains a post 
office and a .hank, is in ill is townsJiip. 

GLOUCKSTIRISIIIRE. Tins county seerii< 
to have obtained its name from the city of 
Gloucester, the Colonia (Revum of the Romans 
and the Oacr Glocw' of the ancient Britons, and 
so called from a prince CRoevv, said to liavc h\(!(J 
at tlic commencement of the Roman period of 
the British liistory. Anterior to the Roman in- 
vasion, the inhabitants of the chief parts of (his 
county, and of Oxfordshire, were distinguished 
by the appellation of Dobuni, from the British 
Dwfu, denoting inhabitants of low or vale dis- 
tricts. On tlic division of tlie island into Bri- 
tannia Priina et Secunda, that part of this counly 
lying south-east of the river Severn was included 
in the first jirovince ; the other, of course, be- 
longing to the second division. Suhsequently 
to tins, under (Jonstantine, the whole country in 
the province was named Plavia Caesariensis. 
Under the Anglo-Saxon dominion it formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Mercia; VVinchcmnb 
and King’s Stanley being the residences of the 
Anglo-.Saxoii inonarchs. 

(Boucestershire extends northward from 
28' to .'•>2^ 12', and from 1° 38 E. to 2° 42' W. 
from London. It is bounded on the north and 
north-east by Worcestershire aiid Warwickshire, 
on the cast by (Ixfurdsbire, on the south-east by 
part of Berkshire and Wiltshire, on the south 
and south-west by Somersetshire and the Bristol 
Channel, and on .the west and north-west by 
IMoiiiiiouthshire aint Herefordshire. Its extreme 
length is from the pari.sh or Cliflbrd Chambers, 
near Stratford-iqion-Avon, to ( difton, beyond the 

city of Bristol, in u south-wx'st direction, about 
seventy statute miles ; inid its breadth, from 
Jj-^hdale, north-\\ estward, to Preston, in the 
luiridred of Botlue, about forty statute inile8: Its 
.sujierficial contents are iKsirly 1,100,000 acres. 
The principal divisions of this county are four: 
called the Ixiiifisgate, the Seven Hundreds, the 
I’oresl, and the Berkeley divisions; twenty-eight 
hundreds, included in the above divisions, one 
city, twenty-eight market towns, and 320 parishes. 
The ecclesiastical division of the county is tlmt 
of parishes just named. It is, with the exception 
ofthechapeiries of Icomb and Cow-honyhorn, in- 
cluded in the diocese of Gloucester, which com 
prebends one archdeaconry and ten deiuierics, 
and is in the province of C-anlerbury, and is m 
eluded in the western district. Besides li^ 
artificial divisions, there are three natura < i^* 
tricts: Cotswold, or Hill, Vale, and lorest. ^ 

Speed remarks that the air of this conn y • 
pleasant, sweet, and delectable ; and certain y> 
except on the Cotswold hills, where it is v 
sharp, it is remarkably healthy, although o ^ ^ 
ous temperatures. Even during , ^ m 
months, it is generally soft and mild in ^ 

leys. Gf the hilly district, however, it nas ‘ ^ 
remarked by the inhabitants, that eight m 
in the year are winter, and the other oa 
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cold tor summer; but that in the Vale district 
ei<?ht months are summer, and the other four too 
warm for winter. 

The soil is, in general, extremely fertile, and 
capable of \)roclu(.’ing all sorts of corn and fruits. 
William of Malmsbury, who died in 1 M‘2, says 
that ^ the ground of this shire throughout yieldclh 
plenty of corn, and briugeth forth abundance of 
fruit; the one through the natural goodness uidy 
of the ground ; the other through the diligent 
manuring and tillage, in such wisigtluit it would 
provoke the laziost persons to take pains.’ Tliis 
old writer adds that, in his time, ‘ one might see 
tiie highways and eommon lanes elavl with apph; 
trees and pear tiees, not engrufled by tlie indus- 
try of man’s hand, but growing naturally of their 
own accord.’ lie also adds, that no county in 
Tngland was ‘so thick set with vin(wards as this 
province,’ prodneing wines ])ut little inferior to 
the TreiK'h wines. Ac'eordmg to Mr. Iludge’s 
Map of the soil of ( iloiu eslershiri', it ajipcars 
that nearly one-half the soil, extending b’om near 
Jh'istol, north-west to ('aini)den, near tin; War- 
wieksliire border, is a st(jne brash on calcareous 
sand-stone. A second poilion, nearly as exten- 
siv(*, le.u'hing in the saiiK' direction, from the 
Mestein side of llristol to 1 )orrington, also 
I'ordering on W aiwieksliire, is brown clay, 
L;ei!eraily on a subsoil <.)f Idiie clay ; hut there 
an; in this district various mixed patches of rod 
learn V clay on marl, fcirugiuous clay, or argil- 
’.aeeons loam, light loam ou compact limestone, 
red sand or grit, black loamy soil, and peaty 
eartlis of various colors. Tlic rest, for tlie most 
part, apiiears to he a mixed loam, on a stratum 


emerges near Cirencester. The breadth of the 
canal is forty-two feet at the top, and thirty feet 
at the bottom, and it is constructed for barges 
adapted to the lock s on the river Thames, as well 
as to those of the can il. This work has, how- 
ever, been more splendid than useful : the ex- 
pense has exceeded X‘'250,000, and the tons aT« 
scarcely more than sufficient to defray the current 
repairs, in fact, it connects two rivers, the navi- 
gation of both of which is bad ; but especially 
that of the Thames, and the trade, which once 
passed through this canal, has been diminished 
by the opening of tlie Kennet and Avon, which 
forms a belter medium for the transit of goods 
from Hrislol or (Gloucester to London. 2. The 
Berkhiy canal, jiaralh I to the river Severn, but 
vvhicl), by avoiding its sinuosities, shortens the 
navigjition twenty miles, was begun i.n 171)4. 
Though an imj)rovement of importance, it lan- 
guished many years, and is now scarcely com- 
pleted. 3. The ll(u*efurd and (lloncester canal, 
<lesigned to connect those two cities, passes near 
Jloyce through a tunnel one mile and a cpiarter 
in length, between the Severn and L('dbury, to 
which j)l ICC, a distance of seventeen miles, the 
rise is 183 feet. 

The virtues of tlm Mf.dicinal Spas, at (Jhelt- 
onham, are too well known to need a particular 
notice here, jiaiiieiili^rly after the account we 
have given of them in our article of that name. 
They form the pioint of the greatest resort of 
fasliionablc company in the county. 

At Clifton, one of the most healthy and plea- 
sant villages in the kingdom, and peculiarly dis- 
tinguished ])v the immense acclivities of its 


'-1 broken rock, found chiiffiy along the \\ ilt- 
border, and more particularly to the north 
■-Uid north-east of Cirencester. 

Lie principal rivers are the Severn, Isis or 
Iknncs, Upper Avon, and Lower Avon; but 


if'rc arc others intimately fionnectod with this 


rocks, is a cciel)i ;ited medicinal spring called the 
hot-well, very anciently known ns an efficacious 
remedy in oases of bodily decay. The water is per- 
I'ectly pellucid ; hut in the year 1755, at the time 
of the great earthquake at Lisbon, it became as red 
ns blood, and so turbid that il could not be drank. 


voiiiitYj particularly the ye, tlie Frome, the 
^troiah &c. The Severn, which rises on the 
side of the Imge niount;iiri of Flyn Limmon, 
the south-east ])art of Montgomeryshire, is 
J('<an(.’d ilii, second commercial river in Faigland, 
‘^ad has been navig;ible time immemorial. It is 
a Milheient depth for vessels of from 150 to 200 
'>ns burden, up to the city of (jloucestcr. Tlie 
ac c flows as far as Tewkesbury, nearly seventy 
ai OS from tlie sea. This county has the honor 
’ roiiiainiiig die source of the prince of Juiglish 
It rises at a place called 
J laines j lead, near the village of Cotes, about 
Of* t ^ ‘^'^’^di-west of Cirencester, 
this; '^^''cral navigable canals constructed in 
remarkable are, 1. The 
Severn canal, which communicates 
V ith fiver through the Stroud canal, and 

'le former river at the town of Lechiade. It 
fho and finished in ten years, 

the 241 feet above the level of 

Tlianies above the river 
level pi^ce of its junction. These rises 
hived atid*^ ^l^f'f'orinted by locks, admirably con- 
; and in one place it passes 
P^’rton in T^ord Bathurst, through Sap- 

distance nf^^’ being buried for the 

^ miles and five furlongs, again 


(Boucester sends ehweii members to parlia- 
ment, viz. two for the county, two for the city 
of (Boncester, two for Cirencester, two for 
I’ewkesbury, one for Cheltenham, two for 
Stroud. 4'he Berkeleys, Chesters, Southwells, 
IMoretons, Duttons, and ( Guises have successively 
represented this county. Admiral Berkeley was 
returned 1780, 1784, 1790, 179G, 1 802, 1800, and 
1807, till he vacated his seat in favor of his 
nephew, the tddest son of the late earl Berkeley, 
respecting whose legitimacy there was such a 
UKiinorahle dispute. (Gloucester sent members to 
parliament as early as the reign of Kdward I. 

This county has produced the following emi- 
nent persons : — Sir Uobert Atkyns, a learned 
judge and able writer. Born 1(>21. Died 1709. 
— Sir Robert Atkyns, son of the preceding, 
wrote the history of this county. Born 1646. 
Died 1711. — Richard Clutterbrock, an extraor- 
dinary mechanical genius, though blind. Born 
at Rodborough in 1638. — Richard Coriensis, or 
Richard of Cdrencester. Born in that town. He 
wrote the History of Roman Britain. Several 
of his MSS. are in different libraries. He was 
born in the year 1355. Died 1400. The monk 
Benedict, who wrote the life of St. L4ubricius, 
lived about the year 1120. Born at the city of 
Gloucester.— William (vartwright, divine, poc<f 

S2 
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and dramatic writer. Born 1611. Died 1614. 
— Edward Chamberlayne, an English historian. 
Bom at Odington, 1G16. Died 1703. — Thomas 
Coxeter, critic and bibliographer. Born at Lech- 
lade, 1682. Died 1747. — Robert of Gloucester, 
the oldest of our Euglisli poets, lived in the time 
of Henry II., about 1263. He wrote a Chronicle 
of Britain,, in verse, from the age of Brutus to the 
reign of Henry HI. — Richard Graves, an inge- 
nious divine and miscellaneous writer, was author 
of the S})iritual (Quixote, and of a much better 
work, entitled The Invalid, &c. He was a very 
learned and able man. Born at Micleton, 
1715. Died 1804. — William Guise, a learned 
divine. Born 1653. Died 1683. — ^Sir Matthew 
Hale, a learned and pious judge. Born at 
, Aldersley, 1600. Died 1675.— .lohn Ilarmcr, 
a famous Greek professor. Born at Chiirclulown, 
1595. Died 1670. — This county had also the 
honor of giving birth to Dr. Edward Jenner, 
whose discovery of the vaccine inoculation 
will convey his name to the latest yiosterity. — Sir 
Thomas Overbury, sometimes sai(l to have been 
a Warwickshire gentleman, was born at Botirton- 
on-the-llill, in this county, in 1581 ; and was 
poisoned in the tower of London, 1613. He 
wrote several pieces in prose and verse. — John 
Taylor, the water poet, was born at (Jloucestor, 
1580. Died 1654. — The learned Dr. Josey)h 
Trapp, was born at Cherington, 1672. Died 
1747. — And, lastly, this county gave birth to the 
zealous and laborious founder of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, tlic Rev. George Whitefield. He was 
bom at the Bell fnn, Gloucester, 1714, Died 
suddenly in America, 1770. 

The principal manufactures of the county arc 
those of w'oollen hroad cloths of various sorts, 
but chiefly superfine, made of Spanish wool ; 
and of fine narrow goods in the stripe and fancy 
way, to a very great extent. There are also 
manufactures of thin stufl's, composed of worsted 
yarn ; and of carpets, stocking-fraine-knitting, 
rugs, blankets, flax-spinning, felt hats, ike. There 
are also some pretty extensive brass, wire, and 
iron manufactories, he. he. The articles of 
agricultural commerce are cheese, bacon, cyder, 
perry, and grain of all sorts. Salmon are sent 
in great quantities to London from this county. 
The city of Glocester is celebrated for the manu- 
facture of pins, which was introduced in the year 
1626, by the public spirit of an individual named 
John Tilsby, the inventor. This trade affords 
erriployment for the laboring part of the inhabi- 
tants, but is not carried on so extensively as at 
the end of the last century ; it is hoped, however, 
that the recent pacification of Europe will be the 
means of again placing the manufactories in a 
state of prosperity equal to the^most favorable 
times. Borough-English (whereby lands and 
estates descend to the youngest son) is observed 
within the city. 

Gloucester, a city of England, the capital 
of the foregoing county, is situated in the beau- 
tiful vale of the Severn, on the left bank of that 
rivei, about thirty miles Irom the Bristol Channel. 
The Severn here dividing itself into two branches, 
foims the island of Alney : it is navigable for 
barges, and at spring tides for brigs. Glouces- 
ter is well supplied with water from springs in 


the neighbourhood ; and coal is brought down 
the Severn from Shropshire and Staffordshire 
It is ])referred to tliat of the adjacent collieries 
for its superior quality; and a considerable 
quantity is sent by the new railway to Chelten- 
ham. Coal is also procured from the forest of 
Dean, and brought up the river at an easy rate 
of carriage. Tlie markets are well furnisheti 
with corn, meat, poultry, &c. Gloucester is the 
see of a bishop, and returns its two mcMubers to 
parliament by 2000 electors. The chief rnuun- 
iactory at Gloucester is that of pins, which is 
here the most extensive in tlie kingdom; anr] ^ 
bell foundry has been established here since 
A.D. 1500, in a family of the name of Radhall, 
The city forms, with its towers and spires, an 
imposing appearance from the surroimdmir 
country. It is 106 miles west by south of 
London. 

Gloucester is a large but not a populous 
place, consisting principally of four spacious 
streets, meeting each other at right angles, near 
the centre of the city, which take their names 
from the situation of the gates wiiicli originally 
stood at the bottom of each; as East-Gate Street, 
W est-Gate Street, North-Gate Street, and South- 
Gate Street; besides some back streets and lanes, 
chieffy on the west of the city. Where the 
above four streets meet, a lofty and beautiful 
cross formerly stood, which was rcmovel in 
1750. West-gate is still remaining, though ina 
ruinous state. The city is wcll-pavcd and 
cleaned; and contains, besides the ealhcdral, 
five parish churches, two grarnmar-scliools, called 
the College and Crypt schools ; a blue-coat 
school, where twenty poor boys are taught read- 
ing, writing, and, arithmetic, and are aftcruards 
apprentice<l to trVdes ; several places of worship 
for Dissenters, (Quakers, ^c. ; a Jews’ synagogiit'; 
a county infirmary, ercctcfl in 1756; an hospital 
for tlic maintenance of fifty-four jioor people, 
with a chaplain, physician, and surgeon; another 
hospital and cliapel dedicated to St. James, tor 
the maintenance of nineieen j)Oor peojilc; a ge- 
neral workliouse, incorporated by act of parlia* 
ineut, for paupers ; two commodious market- 
hovues ; an -elegant theatre ; a custom-house, 
and a county-gaol, erected after the ])lan ol Ah- 
Howard, on the site of the ancient castle. J 
noble shire-hall has lately been erected; 
gant assembly and piump room, he. 1 
mineral springs here arc chalybeate, and are 
thought scarcely inferior to (’beltenhara. 

The corporation consists of a recorder, 
aldermen, one of whom is annually 
mayor, town clerk, cliamberlain, forty coinnioa^ 
counci linen, and twelve incorporated 
of trades. jc 

The cathedral is considered a very 
cent specimen of Gothic architecture. , ' 

begun on the foundation of a monastery, 
the year 1047, by Aldred, bishop of 

afterwards archbishop of York. Abbot 

in 1551, built the north aisle, and 

now used as a library ; and succeeding | 

enlarged and beautified the venerable pj 

it was made a catlu'dral by Henry ^ i>‘ 

he suppressed the monastery. B 1 

length, and 144 in width. From 1 
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rises a majestic tower, 198 feet in height, sur- 
mounted by two beautiful perforated pinnacles, 
twenty-four feet in height. This tower contains 
a peal of eight bells, the tenor of which weighs 
6000 pounds. 

The choir presents a fine specimen of pointed 
architecture, and is terminated at the east end 
by perhaps the largest window in England; 
composed entirely of painted glass. Tin; cano- 
pies of the stalls exhibit a most beautiful speci- 
men of the florid (iothic, and are the admiration 
of all who visit them. Among the monuments 
ill this cathedral, those of llobert duke of Nor- 
mandy, and tlie unhappy Edward II., are most 
deserving of attention ; the former is of wood, 
with the efligy of the duke ; the latter of alabas- 
ter. Gloucester was formerly surrounded with 
walls, defended by a castle, built in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, and jiart of which wms 
standing in Leland’s time. The city had also 
at one time a mint. It has lliree lari^e suburbs, 
and i^s boundaries are nearly three miles in cir- 
cumference. The air di'cined salubrious. 
The minual average of burials, as registered for 
fen years, bearing only a jiroportion to the popu- 
lation of one in thirty-eight. 

Tins town was made a borough by king John, 
and a corporation by Henry 111. Edward I. 
held a ]iarliament here in 1272, at which several 
useful laws wore enacted, called the Statutes of 
Gloucester. Richard II. also held a parliament 
hcM'e; and Richard III., who bore the title of 
duke of G1ouc('ster, gave the city his sword and 
cap of maintenance, and made it a county of 
itself, with jurisdiction over the hundnals of 
Hudston and King’s Barton; but these pri- 
vileges were taken away l)y act of parliament, 
after the Restoration, and the walls razed to the 
ground, fiecausc the inhabitants had sluit their 
gates against Charles I. In the city and ncigh- 
hoLirliood are many remains of abbeys of black and 
'vhitc friars, and formerly it had eleven churches. 
In the suburbs are the remains of Lantony Abbey, 
founded by the earl of Hereford for the monks 
who were driven by the Welsh from Monmouth. 
R is now converted into out-buildings belonging 
lo some farms. Markets, Wednesday and Sa- 
turday. 

GbO\ E,77. ^ Sax. slope; Swed. 

Gi.ov'fr, u. i-. r ; Han. klnffaw, to 

divide. Old Minsheu asks, with more humor 
than judgment, ‘ q. gift-love V A cover for the 
lands : one whose trade is to make and sell 
gloves. , 

Hire glove he toke, of which ho wos ful faine ; 
nd, finally, when it was woxen ove, 

II al wos wcl, he rose and toke his leve. 

Chaucer. Troilua and Creseide. 

My limbs, 

Ar ^ with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
*■0 t rice themselves ; hence therefore, thou nice 
frutch ; 

scaly gauntlet now, with joints of stool, 

• this hand. Shakspeare. Henry IV. 

^ gveat round beard like a qlover*s 
ShalJpeare. 

ney flew about like chaff i’ the' wind ; 

haste some loft their masks behind, 
ome conld not stay their glom to had. 

Drayton. 


The next he preys on is her palm. 

That alm’ner of transpiring balm ; 

So soft, 'tis air but once removed ; 

Tender as *twcre a jelly gloved. Cleaveland, 
White gloves wore on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel. Dryden. 

They called for tea and chocolate. 

And fell into their usual chat. 

Discoursing with important face 
On ribbons, fans, and gloves^ and lace. Swift. 
Gr.ovEii (Richard), the author of Leonidas 
and several other esteemed works, was the son of 
Richard Glover, a llainburgh merchant in Lon- 
don, and was born in St. Martin’s Lane in 1712. 
He very early manifested his propensity to 
poetry ; and while at school wrote, amongst 
other pieces, a poem to the memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton, prefixed to the view of tliat author’s 
pliilosophy, published in 4to. in 1728, by Dr. 
Pemberton. But, though possessed of talents 
calculated to excel in literature, he devoted his 
attention to commerce, and commenced a Ham- 
burgh merchant. One of his earliest friends was 
Matthew Green, the author of some admirable 
poems, wliich m 1737, after his death, were col- 
lected and published by Mr. Glover. In 1737 
Mr. Glover married Miss Nunn, with whom he 
received a liandsome fortune ; and published 
Leonidas, a poem, ♦ in 4to., which soon passed 
through three editions. It was inscribed to 
Lonl Cobham ; and on its first appearance was 
received with great approbation. Lord Lyttle- 
ton, in his Common Sense, and in a poem ad- 
dressed to the author, praised it in the warmest 
terms; and Dr. Pemberton published, Observ- 
ations on Poetry, especially epic, occasioned by 
the late poem upon Leonidas, 1738, 12mo., merely 
to point out its beauties. In 1739 Mr. Glover 
published London, or the Progress of Commerce, 
4to., and a ballad entitled Hosier’s Ghost. Both 
these pieces seem to have been written with a 
view to incite the public to resent the recent 
conduct of the Spaniards; and the latter had a 
very considerable effect. The political dissen- 
sions at this period raged with great violence, 
especially in the metropolis ; and, at different 
meetings of the livery, Mr. Glover was called 
to the chair, and acquitted himself in a very able 
manner. His talents for public speaking, his 
knowledge of political affairs, and his inform- 
ation concerning trade and commerce, soon af- 
terwards pointed him out to the merchants of 
London as a proper person to conduct their ap- 
plication to parliament on the neglect of their 
trade. He accepted the office; and gave strik- 
ing proofs of his oratorical powers. In 1744 
the duchess of Marlborough tlied, and by her 
will left to Mr. Glover and Mr. Mallet £500 
eaoli, to write the History of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s Life. It is supposed that Mr. Glover 
very early renounced his share of it; and Mal- 
let, though he continued to talk of performing 
the task almost as long as he lived, never made 
any progress in it. About this period Mr. Glo- 
ver withdrew a good deal from public notice. 
He had been honored with the attention of Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, who once presented him 
with a complete set of the Classics, elegantly 
bound ; and, on his absenting himself on accoun* 
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af the embarassment in his circumstances, sent 
him £500. In 1753 Glover produced at Dniry- 
lane his tragedy of Boadicea; which was acted 
nine nights. Mr. Garrick, Mr. Mossop, Mrs. 
Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard, were among the 
performers; and Dr. Pemberton wrote a pam- 
phlet to recommend it. In 1761 Mr. Glover 
published INI odea, a tragedy, written on tlie 
Greek model; but it was not acted until 1767, 
when it appeared at Drury-lane for Mrs. Yates’s 
beneht. At the accession of his late majesty, 
having surmounted his difliculties, ho was chosen 
M. P. for VY^eymonth. In 1770 his poem of 
I.eonidas was republished in 2 vols. 12mo., cor- 
rected, and extended from nine books to twelve: 
several new characters being added, and the old 
ones placed in now situations. The calamities 
arising, in June 1772, from the fiiluro of the 
bank of Douglas, Heron, and Co. in Scotland, 
occasioned Mr. Glover to take a very active part 
in settling those complicated concerns. In Fe- 
bruary 1774 he called the annuitants of that 
house together, at the King’s Arms tav(un, and 
laid proposals before them for the security of 
their demands, with wliich they were fully satis- 
fied. He also undertook to manage the interests 
of the merchants and traders of London con- 
cerned in the trade of Germany and Holland, 
and of the dealers in foreign linens, in their ap- 
plication to parliament in May 1774. Botii Ins 
speeches on these occasions were published tliat 
year. In 1775 he engaged on behalf of tlie 
West India mercliants in their apjdication to 
parliament, examined the witnesses, and summed 
up the evidence, in his usual masterly manner. 
This speech was also printed. For his exertions 
in this service, he was' oomph mented with a 
service of plate, worth £300. Besides an epic 
poem of considerable length, be in addition to 
his w'ritings already naiinid left some tragedies 
and comedies in MS., and a most estimable cha- 
racter as a man, a ciliz^m, and an author. He 
died November 25th, 1735.- 

GJ-OUT, r. A low w’ord, connected proba- 
bly with Gloat, which see. To pout; to look 
sullen. It is still used in Scotland. 

•She lurks in midst of all hor dcii, nnd strcaJis 
From out a ghastly whirlpool all IttT necks, 

Were, ylouting round her rock, to fish he falls. 

* Chajnnuii. 

Glouting with sullen spight, the fury shock 
Her r.loued locks, and blasted with each look. 

Garth, 

GLOW, n., v.n. &c 7L.S. ^ Saxon p^loj^an ; 
GlowV6rm, n.s. S Goth, ^loa ; Dut. 
gloeyen ; Teut. ghwn ; Wei. glo ; :i Gr. 
to make warm, Minsheu. A partial and grateful 
heat; a warmth which exists in the human frame 
afier exercise; figvtratively applied to the ardor 
of friendship in different degrees; a bright and 
roseate color; the burning of desire. A small 
creeping grub with a phosphoric or luminous 
tail. 

The cercles of his cyen in his Ijcd 

They glowedcn betwixen yelwe and red. 

Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 

But iithence silence Icsseneth not my fire. 

But told it fiames, and hidden it does glow, 

I will reveal what ye so much desire. Hyemcr. 


On each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids, 
AVith divers coloured fans, whoso wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheek.s which they did cool. 

Shakspeare. 

His goodly eyes. 

That oYr the files and musters of the war 

glowed like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a tawny front, td 

The pale complexion of true love. 

And the red glow of scorn and proud disdiiin. 

Id. 


The glowworm shews the in at tin to be near, 
And ^gins to pale his ineffectual fire. /,/ 

A great light drowuetli a smaller that it cannot hi 
seen ; as the sun that of a ghnrnwrtn. liacun, 

Kmiigiind, wife to the emperor Henry II., to show 
her innoccncy, did take seven glowing irons, one uftf j 
another, in her bare hands, and had ilier.hv no 
harm. Hakcwill. 


Nor amidst all these triumphs dost tliou ecom 
The humble glow-worms to adorn. 

And with tliose living spangles gild 

(() greatness without piidc), the bushes of the fif-hj, 

Cuulry. 

With smile that glowed 

Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. Mtlton. 

Not all parts alike, hut all alike infonru il 
With ratiiaut liglit, as glowing iron witli lire, fd 

4'h(' man, who first upon the ground 
A spyed, su[)posiug he huil Ibun I 
A moving iliamoiid, a l)r«’athing stone ; 

For lifi! it liad, and like lliose ji wtds shone ^ 

He lield it dear, hill liy the springitir day 
Informed, he threw the worthhss worm away. 

Waller 


Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. 

A lire wliich every windy passion blows ; 
With pride it inouitife, and wilii revenge it (iloirr 

Id 


A malicious joy, 

Wliose red and fiery hoatns cast through your vi.s;i!;r 
A glou'ing pleasuro. Drgden and Lea's (hdtjjus. 

From the mingled strength of shade and liglit, 
A new creation ri^t s to my sight ; 

Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow. 

So warm with life liis blended colours glow, 
Ainid.st the soft variety I’m lost. Addison. 

Did not liis temples glotv 
In the same sultry winds and tieorchirig heats ? 

Id. Cato. 


You strive in vain 

To hide your tlioughts from him, who knew too we 
The inward glowings of a heart in love. ' 

Nor would you rind it easy to compose 
Tlie nielt!(‘d steeds, when from their nostrils 
The scorching fire that in their entrails giow!^. 


Forced compliments anj formal bows 
Will shew thee just above neglect; 

The fire with which thy lover glows. 

Will Si'.ttle into cold respect. .. ^ 

Did SJi.adraclCs zeal my glowing breast inspii*^ ^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing 


Here on a couch extend the Cypvia^v dame, ^ ^ 
Lot her eye sparkle w ith the glowing fiam^. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds display, p 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. ' 

So perish all, whose breast ne/cr learnod to y 
For others' good, or melt at others' woe. 

Fair ideas flow ii 

bd'ikc in the sketch, or in the picture 
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Not the fair fruit tnat on yon branches fjlows, 
Wtth that ripo red th^ autumnal sun bestows. 

Can move the god. Jd. 

Each })leasing lilount shall endless smile* bestow, 
hclinda^s blush for ever glow. Id. 

Here clearer stars (jlow round the frozen pole. 

Id. 

To praise is always hard^ 

Wlien real virtue tires the glowing bard. Lewis. 
When crept into aged veins, 

Love slowly burns, and long remains ; 

It glows, and with a sullen heat. 

Like tire in logs, it warms us long. 

Shadwetl. 

Such as suppose that the great stile might happily 
1,0 blended with the ornamental, that the simple, 
i^ravc, and majestic dignity of Jlufl'aello could unite 
with the glow and bustle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, are 
totally mistaken. Rcgnolds. 

Like th' ethereal glowed the green expanse. 

Savage. 

How beautiful she looked ! her conscious heart 
Glowed in her cheek, and yet she felt no wrong. 

Byron. 

An emerald aigrette with Haidee’s liair in’t 
Surmounted as its clasp a glowing crescent, 

Whose rays shone ever trembling but incessant. 

Id. Don Juan. 

Gi.ow-wor.m, iti zoology. See 1 .vmi*yiiis. 

( i Id)/ P, s. ji Sax. Goth. 

Glo/ln, «. s. sp(?ciotis ; iii- 

siuuating tlaUery. To ])i'otciKl or whucdle. 

For ye wol faren well at festes, 

And be worm clothed fo^tho cold, 

I'licrcfore yc glosen goodes hestes. 

And bd'gile pople yong and old. 

Chaucer. The Plowmannes Tale. 
For he could well his glazing speacheg frame. 

To such vaiuc uses, that him best became. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene. 
Now to plain dealing; lay the&o glozes by. 

Shakspenre. 

Which Salique land tho French unjustly y/ojjc 
To he the realm of France. Id. 

^0 glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned. 

Into tlic heart of Eve his words made way. 

Milton. 


Man will hearken to his glazing lies. 

And easily transgress. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Frccions couches full oft arc shaked with a fever ; 
If thru a bodily evil in a bodily glaze be not bidder 
Shall such morning dews be an case to tho heat of 
lover's fire ? Sidney. 

Nor for a glozing speech, 

^ air protestations, specious marks of friendship. 

Philips. 

A false glnxing parasite would call his foolhardinc’S 
our, and then he may go on boldly, because blindly 
jind, by mistaking himself for a lion, come to pcrisl 

South. 


'J.UCUOV^j a town of Kuropcan Russia, in 
't southern government of Czernigov, vand the 
place of a circle. Clay of a particular 
to tl die neighbourhood, and sent 

St P^^'cc'lain manufactories oi’ Moscow and 
• cterslmrgh. It contains about 7000 inha- 
Sieverskor^ sixty miles E. S. K. of Novgorod 



’• Its general properties are, 1 . It is 


white ; 2. Insipid ; 3. Adhesive to the tongue ; 
4. Insoluble in water ; and, 5, In ammoniac ; 
but, 6, Soluble in the fixed alkalies ; 7. In the 
carbonate of ammoniac; and, 8, In almost all 
the acids, except the carbonic and phosphoric, 
and forming salts of a saccharine taste; 9. Infu- 
sible ; but, 10, Fusible with borax into a trans- 
parent glass; 11. It absorbs one-fourth of its 
carbonic acid; 12. Decomposes the aluminous 
salts; and, 13, It is not preeipitable by well 
s: it u rateil h y d ro-s 1 1 1 ph u rets . 

Us specific cliaracters, which are not found 
united m any of the other known earths, nre 
these: — 1. Its salts are saccharine, and slightly 
astringent; 2. It is solulile in the carbonate of 
ainmoniac ; 3. It is very soluble in the sulphuric 
acid by excess; 4, It decomposes the aluminous 
salts ; .5. It is completely ])recipitated from its 
solutions by ammoniac; and, 6, Its aflinity for 
the acids is intermediate between magnesia and 
aluniine. 100 parts of l)eryl contain sixteen of 
glucina. M. V;»u(|uelin justly remarks that ‘in 
tin; sciences, a body, a principle, or a property, 
formerly unknown, though it may ol’teii have 
been used, or even held in tlie hands, and referred 
to other simple species, may, when once dis- 
covereil, be afterwards found in a great variety 
of situations, and he ajiyjlicd to many useful 
purposes, (’heinislry affords many recent exam- 
ples of this truth.’ Sir 11. Davy’s rescarcbes 
have rcuder(!d it more than ])robable that glucina 
is a com])ound of oxygen, and .a peculiar luGal- 
lic siihstiincc, wliich may ])f! called glucinurn. 
By heating it along with ])otassiuni, the latter 
w'as converted for the most part into ]iotassa ; 
and dark colored particles, having a metallic 
appearance, were found difTiiscd tlirough tlic 
mass, whicli regained the earthy eharact^er hy 
being heated in the air, and by the action of 
watt.T. In this last case, hydrogen was slowly 
disengaged. According to Sir 11. Davy, the 
prime eijuivalent of glncina would he 3‘6on the 
oxygen scale, and that of glucinurn 2-G. These 
arc very nearly the eipiivalents of lime and cal- 
cium. I'^rom the couipositiou of the sul[)hate, 
Berzelius infers the e(|uivalent to be 3 2, and 
that of its basis 2-2. 

GJAICK (Christopher), a celebrated musician 
and composer, was born in Boliemia in 1716. 
Alter visiting Italy ho came to England in I74d, 
and publislied three operas, with little success, 
lie (lion relnrncf] to the continent; and in 1764 
produced his Orfeo, which liecame very popular. 
’Ihis was followed by other pieces of equal 
celebrity and excellence ; and, on going to Baris, 
he had tlie lionor of introducing a new style of 
music ill that capital. He died possessed of a 
large fortune, at Vieniia, in 1787. He wrote, 
besides his operas, some able letters on music. 

Gi.UC KSd'ADT, a well-built town of Den- 
mark, on the Elbe, in the duchy of Holstein. It 
is near the mouth of that river, at tho point of 
its junction with the Rhu, and has a harbour, 
wliich, though incumbered with sand-banks, is 
much frequented by the Greenland fishery cn'ws. 
The town is intersected by canals, hut fresh wa- 
ter is scarce. It is the se^at of tlic provincial and 
chief magistjacy of Holstein it has also a maga- 
zine, arsena% house of correction, workhouse, 
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and navigation school. The Jews have a syna- 
gogue, and the Roman Catholics a chapel. The 
town was founded by Christian TI. in 1617, who 
made it the entrepot of the commerce with Ice- 
land. It stands so low that the centre outworks 
can be laid under water. Population 5200. 
Twenty-eight miles north-west of Hamburgh. 
GLUE, Ti.s. & II. Er. I/at. 

GLOE^nOILER, 72 . s. ^ glutcTi ; VVol. gtt'cd. 
Glo'er, n. s. ^ A viscous body corn- 

Glu^tinots, (u(j. / monly made by 

Glu'ti.n'ous.ness, 72. 1 boiUiig tlic skins of 

Gi.u'v, V. s. animals to a gelly ; 

any viscous or tenacious matter by which bodies 
are hold one to another ; a cement : to join, 
unite, or cement togetlier : a person whose 
tra'de is to make glue, or use it. 

Whoso toacheth a fool is as one that ghieth a pot- 
sherd tou'cther. Kcclus. xxii. 7. 

But, sikeriy, withouten any fable. 

The hors of bras, that may not be rcinued; 

It stant as it were to the ground yglued. 

Chancer. The Sijiuieres Tale. 

I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body’s parting with iny soul : 

My love and fear glued many friends to thoc. 

Shakspeare. Henry VI. 


The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make 
a sort of gltie, /rf. 

Most wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the 
flesh will glue together with its own native balm. 

Derham, 

There is a resistance in fluids, which may arise 
from their elasticity, gliUinoiunets, and the friction of 
their parts. Cheyne. 

I hear thcc, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms. 
And round thy phantom glue iny clasping arms. 

Pope. 

Whose loos cr ends are glued with brother earth. 

Fletcher. Purple Inland. 

English glue is universally allowed to he the best 
in Europe, partly from the excellency of the materials, 
and partly from the skill of the manufacturers. 

Campbell's Pol. Surv. 

Glue is dilTcrently denomin.itcd, accordin.; 
to its preparation, and the various uses it is 
design(‘d for; as common glue, glove glue, uud 
parchment glue. But the l.ist two are more 
properly called siz(‘. The common, or strong 
glue, is chierty used by carpenters, joiners, eabb 
net-makers, &c. It is made of skins of animals, 
as oxen, cows, calves, sheep, *kc. Wliole skins 
are rarely used for this purpose, but only the 
shavings, parings, or scraps of them, or the feet, 
sinews, Ikc. Tiiat made of w hole skins, however, 


Water, and all liquors, do hastily receive dry and 
more terrestrial bodies proportionable ; and dry 
bodies, on the other side, drink in waters and liquors ; 
so that, as it was well said by one of the ancii-nts of 
earthly and watery substances, one is a glue to ano- 
ther. Bacon's Natural History. 

The cause of all vivificalion is a gentle and pro- 
portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and yield- 
ing substance. Bacon. 

It is called halsamick mixture, because it is a gluy 
spumous matter. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Next this marble vonomed .seat, 

Smeared with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Intemperance, sensuality, and fleshly lusts, do de- 
base men’s minds and clog their spirits ; sink us 
down into sense, and glue us to those low and inferior 
things. Till'jtson. 

She curbed a groan, that else had come ; 

And pausing, viewed the present in the tomb 

Then to the heart adored devoutly glued 

Her lips, and, raising it, her speech renewed. 

Dryden. 

With gluy wax some new foundation lay 

Of virgin combs. Id. 

Those wasps in a honey pot are sensual men 
plunged in their lusts and pleasures ; and, when they 
are once glued to them, 'tis a very hard matter to 
work themselves out. L' Estrange. 

The driest and most transparent is the best. 

]\Ioxon. 

Whatever is the composition of the vapour, let 
it have but one quality of being very gluy or viscous, 
aud it will mechanically solve all the phaenomena of 
the grotto. Addison. 

The parts of all homogencal hard bodi( s, which 
fully touch one another, stick together very strongly ; 
and, for explaining how this may be, some have in- 
vented hooked atoms, which is begging the question ; 
and others tell us their bodies are glued together by 
rest; that is, by an occult quality, or rather by no- 
thing. Newton's Optichs. 

To build the earth did chance materials chute. 

And through the parts cementing glue diffuse. 

Blackmore. 

Nourishment too viscid and glutinous to be subdued 
%y the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


is undoubtedly the best; as that made of sinews 
is tlie very worst. 

In making glue of parings, they first steep 
them two or tbrcje days in water ; then, washint; 
them well out, they boil tliein to the consisience 
of a thick jelly, which they pass, while imt, 
through ozier baskets, to seiiarutc the impurities; 
and then let it stand some time to purify it fur- 
ther: when all tlie hltli is settled to tluj lioUom 
of the ve.ssel, they melt and boil it a second time. 
They next pour it mto flat frames or moiild.s, 
whence it is taken out juetty liard and solid, ainl 
cut into square ])ieces or cakt's. They afterward.s 
dry it in the wiiul, in a sort of coar.se not; and 
at last string it to finish its drying. The glue 
marie of sinews, feet, ike., is managrid alter the 
same manner; only witli tliis dill'erencc, that they 
bone and .scour the feet, and do not lay them to 
sleep. Of this commodity there is a veiy great 
exportation from Eaigland ; tlie laiglisli ghie 
being universally allowerl to be llie best in hu- 
rope, partly from the excellency of the material.^ 
and partly from the skill of the manufacture! >• 
Next to this is the Elanders glue. In 
countries it is made by the tanners from frU“ 
ments of good skins dried with much care. “ 
Erance it is a separate trade; and the glno' 

makers pick up their materials as they can, non) 
the several dealers in skins, and boiling t 
with cow-heels, make their glue ; which, a** nu 

purchase every thing, must render it dear, as \'C 

as of an inferior quality. The best gj^ne is» 
which is made from the skins of the oldest R 
especially if a bull's hide is used. Glue 
siderably improved in quality by keeping ^ , 
is made: and the surest way to try 
is to lay a piece of it to steep three or four ^ y- 

and if it swell considerably without mel 

when taken out resume its former or 

excellent. A glue that will hold a 

water, it is said, may be made .eed 

handful of quick-lime with four ounces o 
oil; boil them to a good thickness; tne i 
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it on tin plates in the shade, and it will become 

exceedingly hard, but may be easily dissolved over 

a fire as glue, and will effect the business to ad- 
miration. Neumann observes, tha* glue dissolved 
in a solution of lapis calaminaris, in spirit of 
and afterwards inspissated, forms an ex- 
tremely slippery tenacious mass, which might be 
of use for entangling flies, caterpillars, and other 
insects, if it were not too expensive. 

In order to prepare glue for use, set a quart of 
water on the fire; then put in about half a 
pound of good glue, and boil them gently 
together till the glue be entirely rlissolved, and 
of a due consistence. When glue is to be used, 
it must be made thoroughly hot; after which, 
with a brush dipped in it, besmear the faces of 
the joints as quickly as possible ; then, clapping 
thorn together, rub them lengthwise one upon 
another, two or three times, to settle them close; 
and let them stand till they are dry and firm. 
Mr. Hoyle gives the following recei])t for pre- 
paring a fine strong glue from isinglass : steep 
the isinglass for twenty-four hours iii common 
brandy. When the menstruufn has opened and 
mollified the isinglass, they must he gently boiled 
to^mlher, and kept stirring till they apimar well 
mi^)tcd ; and till a drop thereof, suffered to cool, 
liirns into a strong jelly. Then strain it, whilst 
hot, through a clean linen cloth into a vessel to 
he kept t;lose stopped. A gentle heat suflioes to 
dissolve this glue into a transparent and almost 
rolorlcss fluid, hut very strong; so that pieces 
of wood glued together with it will break else- 
where, rather than in the place where they tire 
joined. Sec Isinglass. 

GLUM, udj. A low cant word formed by 
eorrupting gloom. Sullen ; stubbornly grave. 

Sonio, wlien tboy hear a story, look yhini, aiiil cry. 

Will, what then ? Guardian. 

• 

(tLUT, V. a. k n. s. Frencii, t'n^loidir ; 

Gr.tJi'ToN, ?i. .s\ \Vel. ; Lat. 

(iLVT'iosr/A'y V. n. \ glidio ; Gr. 
Gi.TrpTONous, ad/. /'To swallow; to 
Gi.ijtTonously, adv. \ gorge; to oat to sa- 
(iLLi'TONV, 71 . .s. ticty. One given to 

^‘xcessive and luxurious feeding; voracity of ap- 
petitc; an obstruction. It appears to compre- 
hend the ideas of desire, greediness, and satiety, 
is applied figuratively to inordinate love of 
amusement or pursuit. 

(rloionif. is iiiimesurable appetit to ete or to drinkc j 
dies to do in ought to the unmesurahle appetit. 

* # ^ i# vK . * 

He tliat is usant to 
jhis sinuo of glotonie, he ne may no vice wilhstond 
'e must be in servage of all vices. 

Chaucer. The Personet Tale. 
When they would smile and fawn upon his debts, 
nd take down th’ interest in their glutt'iwus maws. 

Shakpeare. 

fhe exceeding luxuriousness of this gluttonous age, 
^ crein we press nature with cverweighty burdens, 
* finding her strength defective, we take the work 
) of her hands, and commit it to the artificial help 
strong waters. llaleigh. 

c • ^ pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it rc- 
‘ves little of it. Ben Joruon's Ditcm^erie*. 

oifvth making his oration, did so mag- 

heare ^ qaeen, .as was enough to glut the 

Bacon, 


The Chinese eat horseflesh at this Jay, and sornj 
gluttons have used to have catsflesh baked. Id. 

Let him but set the one in balance against the 
other, and he shall find himself miserable, oven in 
the very glut of his delights. L' Estrange. 

Gluttony is the source of all our infirmities, and 
the fountain of all our diseases. Burton. 

The rest bring home in state the happy pair 
To that last scene of bliss, and leave them there ; 

All those free joys insatiably to prove, 

With which rich beauty feasts to glutton love. 

Cowley. 

Love breaks friendship, whose delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham. 

Disgorged foul 

Their devilish glut, chained thunderbolts and had 
Of iron globes. Milton s Paradise Lost. 

So death 

Shall be d'-ceived his glut ; and with us two 
Be forced to satisfy his rav’nous maw. Milton. 

Their sumptuous and gorgeous feasts, 
On citron tat)les or Atlanlick stone. Id. 

With death’s carcase glut the grave. id 

Well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’st and diink’st ; seeking from 
tbcnco 

Duo nourishment, no gluttonous dcWi'ht. LI 

The menstruum, being already gluttml, could not ai t 
powerfully enough to dissolve it. Hoyle. 

Well may they fear some miserable end. 

Whom gluUotiy and want at once attend. 

Dryden. 

His faithful heart, a bloody sa'Tilicc, 

Torn from bis breast, to glut the tyrant's eyes. 

Id. 

A sylvan scene, which, rising by degrees. 

Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the sight 
With (me full prospect. Id. 

What way remove 

His settled hate, and reconcile his love. 

That he may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry craves no more be glutted with our spoils. 

Id. 

Through Macer’s gullet she runs down. 

While the vile glutton dines alone ; 

And, void of modesty and thought. 

She follows Bibo’s endless draught. Prior. 

I found 

The tickle ear soon glutted with the sound. 
Condemned eternal changes to pursue. 

Tired with the last, and eager of tlie new. Id. 
He attributes the ill success of cither party to their 
glutting the market, and retailing too much of a bad 
commodity at once. ArlMthnot. 

The inhabitants of cold moist countries are gene- 
rally more fat than those of warm and dry ; but the 
most common cause is too great a quantity of food, 
and too small a quantity of motion ; in plain English, 
gluttony ami laziness. fJ* 

The water some suppose to pass from the bottom 
of the sea to the heads of springs, through certain 
subterranean conduits or channels, until they are by 
some glut, stopped, or, by other means, arre ted in 
their passage. Woodward. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to destroy. 

Their fatal hearts so impiously employ. Grenville. 
A glut of study and retirement m the first part of 
my life, cast me into this ; and this will throw me 
again into study and retirement. Pope to Swift. 

If a glutton was to say, in excuse of his gluttmy, 
that he only cats such things as it is lawful to eat. 
he would make as good an excuse for himself as tho 
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greedy, covetous, ambitious tradesmen, that should 
say, he only deals in lawful business. Law. 

That when ha now was gorged with crammed down 
store. 

And porter wanting room had shut the door, 

The (jluttoa sighed, that he could giuinandize no more. 

h'lctchrr'x Purple Island. 

There is a morbid sort o/‘ ( xli:hon v, called 
fames canina, i. e. dog-like appetite, wliich some- 
times occurs, and renders the person seized with 
it an object of pity and of cure as in otlier dis- 
eases. See liuiuMA. King James [., when a 
man was presented to him who could eat a 
whole sheep at one meal, asked, ‘ Wliat could he 
do more than another man ?’ and being answered 
^Ile could not do so much,’ said Mlang him 
then ; for it is unfit a man should live that eats 
as much as twenty men, and cannot do so much 
as one.’ The emperor Clodius Albinus devoured 
more tlian a bushel of apples at once, ile.c.at 
500 tigs to his breakfast, 100 peaches, ton melons, 
twenty jiounds of grapes, 100 gnat-snappers, and 
400 oysters, llardi Canute, the last of the Danish 
kings in England, was so great a glutton, that a 
historian calls him Bocca di Eorco, ‘Swine’s- 
mouth.’ llis tables were covmed four times a 
day with the most costly viands that either the 
air, sea, or land, could furnisli ; and as he lived 
he died; for, revadling at a banf[uct at Lambeth, 
he fell down dead. One IMia^on, in the reign 
of Aurelianus, oat at one nn^al, it is said, a whole 
boar, 100 loaves of bread, a sheep, and a pig, and 
drank above three gallons (»f wine. Fuller says, 
that Nicholas Wood, of Harrison, in Kent, eat a 
whole sheep at one meal, raw ; at anotlier, three 
dozen of pigeons. At Sir W illiaui Sidley’s lie 
eat as mueh victuals as would have sulliceJ 
thirty men. At lord Wotton’s he devoured at one 
dinner eighty-four rabliits. iMallet, a counsellor 
at law, in the reign of Charles 1., eat at one time 
a dinner provided in Westminster for thirty men. 
He lived to near sixty years of age, but, during 
the seven last years of his life, eat as moderately 
as other men. Happily in modern times these 
heroes of the bcdly are only considered as fit 


either by seeds imported from America, or by 
layers. 

GLYCHRRHIZA, liquorice, a genus of the ♦! 
decandria order, and diadelphia class of plants- 
natural order thirty-second, papilionaceaa : cal! 
bilabiate; the upper lip tripartite, and the under 
one entire; the legume ovate and compressed, 
There are six species. The chief are, 

1. G. cclunata, the prickly-podded liquorice 
resembling the common sort, only the pods are 
prickly : and 

2. G glabra, the common liquorice, with Iumk, 
thick, creeping roots, striking several feet (hep 
into the ground; upright, firm, annual herbiuco,.^ 
stalks^ three or four feet high, garnished witl, 
winged leavc's of four or five pairs of oval lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and from tlie axillas 
erect spikes of pale bine Mowers in July, suc- 
ceeded by short smooth pods. The root is the 
useful part, which is replete with a sweet bal- 
samic, pectoral juice, much used in all compo 
sitions for coiiglis, and disorders of the stoiiiadi. 
Both these sjx-cics are very hardy peniuiiab; 
but this last is the sort commonly cultivated fo-' 
use, its roots being fuller of juice, and swoctiv 
than the othm'. 'riu' mots are perenni;d : but tim 
stalks rise in sjiring, and decay in antuinn. They 
are propagated by cuttings of tlie siiKiil luou 
issuing from thc' siiles of the main ones near die 
earth, divided into lengths of six or eight in('hc<, 
each having one or more good buds. The proper 
season for procuring the sets for jdanting is in 
open weather, from October to March ; hut fnmi 
the middle of February till tlie middle of March 
is rather the best season for planting. An open 
situation is to be pnTerred. Thc soil ou.glitfobc 
a light loose tempcirnture, and three or four Icct 
deep : for tin? roots of liquorice will arrive at 
that depth ami more, and the longer the roots the 
mon* valuable they are. The ground sliouhl ho 
trenched three spades d('ep ; then proceed to 
plant thc sets, by line and dibble, a foot distant 
in each row : ])utting tlieni pcV[)endicular info the 
ground, with tlnj to[)s about an inch under the 
surface ; let tin.* rows be a foot or a toot and a 


companions for the heroes of the whip, and of 
pugdism. 

GLYGAS. See Glicas. 

GLYGINF, knobbed-rooted liquoricc-veleh, 
a genus of the decandria order, and diadulphia 
class of plants; natural order thirty-second, pa- 
pilionacece: rw,, bilabiate : cor. carina turning 
back tlie vexillum with its point. 

1. G. abrus, is a native of Egypt and the 
Indies. The stalks and roots are very sweet to 
the taste. Herman aMii ms, that the juice obtained 
from them by decoction is little inferior to Inpio- 
rice, wlience its name of wild liquorice in those 
parts of America where it is native. 

2. CL frutcscens, the Garolina kidney-bean 
tree. Itbas shrubby climbing stalks, twining round 
any siqiport, fiftoon or twenty feet high, adorned 
with pinnated leaves of three jiairs of follicles, 
terminated by an odd one, and from the axillas 
clusters of large bluish-purple flowers, succeeded 
by long pods like those of the climbing kidney- 
bean. ft flowers in June and July, Imt tin; seeds 
do not ripen in this country. It is cultivated in 
our gardens, however, and easily propagated. 


half asunder. Thc J.ondon gardeners sow a crop 
of onions on the same ground thc first ycai , 
wliich might be done without detriiniMit to the 
liquorice or the onions; as thc liquorice doe^ 
not rise above ten or twelve inches the first si'iii- 
mer; keep the ground clean from weeds hylicij 
ing. If there !)(‘ a crop of onions, use the sin.i 
hoe, cutting out thc onions to four or five iia ip 
distant, el(;aring away such as grow iinniedi.ib y 
close to the rnpiorice plants; and, wlnai I'J 
onions are gatliered, give thc ground a tlioic'bb * 
hoeing w-itli a large tipc, to loosen thc sin aa, 
and destroy all weeds; and, in autuinn, 
down the decayed stalks of the 
nothing more is necessary to be done till e 
ary or March, when it is pro))cr to give ' s ip ^ 
digging b(;tween the rows. During 
summer keep down all weeds by broad 
and, in autumn, when the stalks arc in ate 
ing state, cut them down to the surface o 


irth. In three years after ])lanfing, mc r • 
le liquorice will be fit to take up. ^ 
lason for this is from the beginning o 
jr till February ; lor they should neime 
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taken up before the stalks are fully decayed, nor 
(Ift’errecl till late in spring, utnerwise the roots 
will he apt to shrivel and diminish in weight, 
jn taking them up, the small side roots are 
trimmed off, the best divided into lengtlis for 
fresh sets, and the main roots tied in bundles 
lor sale. Sell them as soon as possible after they 
;iro taken up, before they lose much of their 
weii^ht. They are sold to the druggists from 
al)Out 20s. to 40s. per cwt. ; and an acre of 
otouihI has produced ,‘1000 and upwards, which 
li;i\ c been sold for above £60 ; but the price is 
coininoiily in proportion to the goodness of the 
roots. This plant is cultivated in most countries 
of Europe, for the sake of its root. British 
liquorice is preferable to foreign ; this last being 
tfoneral'y mouldy, v.'hich this root is very apt to 
become, unless kept in a dry place. The powder 
tf liquorice usually sold is often mingled with 
flour, and proliably too often with substances not 
(|uite so wholesome ; the best sort is of a brown- 


[ 


i 


ish-yellovv color (the fine [laie yellow being 
tj^eiierally sophisticated), and of a very rich sweet 
taste, much more agreealde than tliatof the fresh 
root. I inuorice is -almost the only sweet that 
quenches thirst; wlienee it was called by tlic 
( becks Galen says, that it w as employed 

ill this intention in liydropic cases, to ])revent 
the necessity of drinking, f uller, in his Medi- 
cina (.Tyninastica, recommend/ it as a very use- 
hil pectoral ; and says it softens acrimonious 
liumors, and is gently detergent. An extract is 
directed to be made from it in the sli<)|)S. It i§ 
eliiefly brought from abroad, though the foreign 
extract is not ('qnal to such as is made with 
I'loper care in Britain. 

BEYN, n. s. Irish g/yn, plural; 

Erse. Scott. A hollow between two 

Jiioriiitains. 


lliouj;li he could not boat out the Irish, yet lie did 
!>luit ilieiii up within tho.so narrow corners and ^It/ns 
iiiulf'r the mountain’s foot. Sjn'Tistr. 

BMEIvIN (John George), a celebrated (jer- 
botanist and traveller, was born at Tubin- 
'sdi in 1709 ^ - 1,1 j degree of M. 1). at the 

|‘mversity there in 1727. ^lle then went to 
ttershurgb, and was made a nnunbei of the 
J’b'i rial Academy ; and in IT.'il professor of 
< rinistry and natural history. Ho was employ ed 
expedition to explore tlie boiinda- 
of Siheiia, and in 1747 visited bis native 


juiitry. i](i fever at I’etcrsburgh in 

‘ leaving u valuable Flora Siberica, 

^f-uilistoria riantarnm Siboritr, 1747, 1749, 2 
II ! a which two parts w ere added by liis 

< p lew; and Travels through Siberia, written in 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Theopbilus), nephew of the 
toof Tubingen in 1742, where he 

distl, of M. 1). in 1762. He also was 

ac(}uaintance with natural 
Aradd’ made professor in the Imperial 
^^otersburgb. The Russian govern- 
'lenstulT^ employed him with professor Gid- 
fmvinee*' expedition of discovery to the 
'nade .. ^ Caspian, where Gmeliri was 

liuu w 

harshness, that he died in 
1774. He published Histo- 


riaFucorum, Petrop. 1768, 4to. ; and an account 
of his travels appeared in 4 vols. 4to., 1771, 
1774, and 1786, the last volume being edited by 
M. Pallas. 

Gmelin (John Frederick), a third eminent 
natural philosopher of the same family, was also 
a native of Tubingen, and studied at that univer- 
sity, and at Gottingen, vvliere he obtained the 
])rofessorship of cliemistry and natural history, 
lie wrote Onomatologia Botanica, 9 vols. 8vo. ; 
Appiaratus Aledicaminum, 2, vols. 8vo. ; and 
other works on chemistry^ mineralogy, and natu- 
ral history; but be is best known as the editor 
of the Sy sterna Naturae, of Linnmus, 9 vols. 8vo., 
Lcipsic, 1788. He died at Gottingen in May, 
1805. He made some useful discoveries of vege- 
table and mineral dyeing substances. 

EFMELLNA, in botany, a genus of the angio- 
sperrnia order, and didynainia class of plant.s ; 
natural order fortieth, personata? : cal. nearly 
<|uadridentatc‘d : coii. campaiiulated, or bell- 
shaped ; there are two bipartite, and two simple 
aiitberee ; the fruit is a ]dum, witli a bilocular 
kernel. 

GNA, or Agno, a river of Italy, in maritime 
Austria, which rises in the \Yceiihne Mouiitain.s, 
mils through the ci-devant V cnetiaii district of 
Cologna, dividing it into two nearly e(]ual parts, 
and, after joining the Baeliiglioiie, falls into the 
[*o. 

(jNAl)F.Mll’ E'/ETl'N, the name of three set- 
tlements of the Moravians or United Brethren in 
Nortli America. One is in PcMuisylvania, on the 
south-west coast of Lchighnon; another on Mus- 
kingum River; and another tm the Huron, 
twenty-two miles from lake vSt. Clair, and tw cnly- 
eight nortb-w'est of Detroit. 

GNAPHALIUNl, cudweed, goldy locks, eter- 
nal or everlasting bower, ike., a genus of the ]) 0 - 
lygamia supertiua order, and syngenesia ( lass of 
plants, natural order forty-ninth, composilai : re- 
(•(.qrtaclc naked; the pappus featheix^d: (ar.. im- 
bneated, witli tire marginal scales rounrlish, 
parcired, and colored. There arc 146 species; 
the most remarkable of which are, 

1. G. arboreuin, or tree gnaphalium, with a 
woody stem, branching four or live feet high, 
narrow se.ssih‘ leaves, with ri\ob;te borders, 
smo(.)th on their upper side, and roundish bunches 
of pale yellow flowers. 

2. G. margaritaceiim, the pearly -white eternal 
flower-, has ei-eejung, very spit'ading roots, crown- 
ed with broad, spi^ar-sbaped, white, hoary leave.s ; 
herbaceous, tliick, woolly stalks, a foot and ti 
half Irigb, Iri'anehing outward, garnished with 
long, acute-pointed, while, woolly leaves, and ter- 
minated by a coi’ymbose eluster of yellowish 
How CIS, which appear in dune and July, and urv 
very ornamental. 

.2. G. odoiatissimum, the sweet-scented eter- 
nal tlower, lias shrubby w inged stalks, branching 
irregularly a yard high, with corymbose clust(‘r» 
of brighi: yellow Howers, changing to a dark yel- 
low. 

4. G. oriontale, the oriental goldyloeks, has 
three varieties, witli yellow, gold-colored, and 
white silvery Howers. They have shrubby stalks, 
ri.sing two or tliree feet high. 

5. G. planUiginifoliuin, has large woolly ladi- 
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cal leaves, decumbent running roots, and herba- 
ceous simple stalks, rising six or eight inches, 
terminated by acorymbus of white dowel’s in June 
July, &:c. 

6. G. stocchas, has a shrubby stalk, dividing 
into slender branches, three feet long, terminated 
by corymbose clusters of yellow dowers, appear- 
ing in May and June. 

The second, tiftli, and sixth sorts are hardy, 
and will thriv(? in any soil or situation. The 
second and fifth increase exceedingly by their 
roots; and the sixth is easily propagated by slips. 
The first, lliird, and fourth species are somewhat 
lender; a^id t))erefore should be kept in pots, to 
be sheltered in a green-house or garden-frame in 
winter. Others may be planted in tlie full 
ground, in a rlry and warm situation, esjX'cially 
the orientale and its varieties, and likewise the 
odoratissimum ; for these tw’o species will strntr- 
gle tolerably tlirongh an ordinary winter, and 
make a ])retty aj)pearance during summer. All 
tfiese are propagated by sli|)s or cuttings of tlu'ir 
.shoots. The tlowers r^fall these species will r('- 
tain their la-auty for y»'ars, if carefully gathered 
in a dry day, soon after they are blown. 

(»NAK, r. 70 •% Sax. jnyppun ; Melg. 

(tNarIjC. 70 Jg/w/n70 To growl; to 
Gnaiu/k.o, adj. S nuinniir (U snarl ; guar, 
nar, or nurr, is a Statfoulsbire word tor knots ot 
wood. 

lie was short shuldcrcd , hrodc a thikkc tjnarre, 
Tlicr was no (lore that woldo le'vo of harre. 

Chaui‘'’r. Prolfxiur to Cant, Tales. 
VVlirn ho 'yan to rear liis hri^tlos strong. 

And felle qnnrr, until day’s enemy 

f)id him appease. Spenser, 

Thus is the shepherd t)eaten from thy side. 

And wolves are gnnrling who sliall gnaw thee first. 

Shakspeare 

Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light 

Id. Richard II. 

Merciful heav’ri ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphrous bolt 
Split’s! the unwedgable and gnarled oak. 

Than the soft myrtle. Id. Measure for Measure. 

The gnarring porter durst not whine for doubt; 
Still were the furies while their sovereign spoke, 

Fairfax. 

GNASH, v.a. Si v.n. Dutch, knasc/ifn. To 
grind the teeth, or strike them violently togetln r; 
figuratively descriptive of rage and pas.sioa 

He shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away. 

P.'iol. cxii. 10. 

They gnashed upon me with their teeth. 

Id. XXXV. 16. 

There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Matt, viii, 

Shewe forthe thy doctrine ; be not ought agastc ; 

I woll the supporte ; loke thou doe no spare 
Maugre age, although that he frrte or gnaste. 

Chaucer. The Prologue to the Ilemcdie of Love. 
His great iron teeth he still did grind 
And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain. 

Spenser. 

They him laid 

Gnashing for anguish, and despite and shame, 
io find himself not matchless. Milton. 

The seer, who could not yet his wrath asswage, 
Rowled his green eyes, that sparkled with his rage. 
And gnashed his teeth. l)ryden*s Virgil. 


GNAT, n. Saxon, jnact, fro,n 

Gnatflower, n, s. A small stingino 

Gna’tsnapper, n. 5. j insect : used proverbf 
ally for any thing very small. A flower, other- 
wise called the bee flower. A bird so culled 
because he lives by catching gnats. ’ 

Gnat, in zoology. See Culex. 

(ixAT Flower. See Opiirys. 

(iNAW, V. a. & V. n. } Saxon, snajan; Teu(. 
(iNAWU'.n, n. s. . S knoghtn ; Gotli. gnala 
(see Gnat). Dan. gjiaive. To eat by degrees • 
to corrode ; to bite in agony, or rage ; to wear 
away. 

GNFISS, oneof the three most ancient and 
most abundant rocks of our globe, of whidi 
granite and mica-slate are the other two. Tlieso 
are all destitute of organic rcMuains, and consti- 
tute the foundation on which rocks of all the 
oth<^r classes are laid. Tin y are compcised of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica, and possess a dis- 
tinctly crystalline structure. They appear to 
f)ass by gradatjon into each other, and riii.;ti(, 
perhaps, with more propriety be regarded as 
modes of the same rock, than as dilferent species, 
(inciss received its name from the German niiin rs, 
wi)o applied it to a decomposed stone forming 
the sides of certain metallic v('ins ; but Worru r 
fixed the acceptation at present attached to thu 
word, wuich is tlial of a schistose or slaty graniu^, 
abounding in mica. Granite frequently pa.ssc.s 
into gneiss by an almost imporcei)tible grada- 
tion : where the quantity of feldspar dccrea.ses, 
and the crystalline grains become smaller, if the 
mica increases in quantity, and is arranged in 
layers, the rock loses the massive structure, and 
becomes scliistose ; — this then is a true gneiss. 
When the mica becomes very abundant, and tlu* 
other constituent ^arts are small in size ami 
(piantity, gneiss passes into mica-slate. Horn- 
blende sometimes takes the place of mica in die 
composition of gneiss. Wbon this is the case, 
the rock is called hornblende gneiss, or gneis.M)kl 
horrddend(\ (ineiss is K rock much less prolinc 
in disseminated minerals than either of the other 
primary rocks al)Ove mentioned. It occasionally, 
liowcv'er, contaijis garnets interspersed througn 
its strata. Hut the metallic veins and hed.s of 
other minerals which it presents are very r<''- 
markable. Thus gold is Ibund in it in DaupfiiiiVt 
at tl)e foot of Monte Rosa ; silver, cohalt, and 
antimony near Allemont, and lead and silver at 
Auvergne, Frey berg, and in Hohnmia. I'-e 
famous copper mines at Fahlnn, in Sv\eden, nm 
cur in this rock. It contains iron ore in protm 
sion also, as in the mines of Scandinavia, 
Darineinora, Utoe, and Arendal; and dt 
United States of America, upon tlie borders o 
lake ('hamplain ; at Franconia, in New Haafi’ 
shire, and in the northern parts of New 
(ineiss embraces also extensive deposits ot 
crystalline limestone and of serpentine, the j 
of which are frc({uent!y so thick as to 
mountain masses. With regard to the 
tion of gneiss, it may be remarked that it 
principal rock of very extensive districts- 
the predominating rock of Norway am 
the north of Europe. , old 

GNESNA, (iNF.sNo, Gnie-sno, a 
town of Russian Roland, once tdc cap 
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Great Poland, and the see of an archbishop, who 
was primate of Poland. It is said to have been 
the first town built in the kingdom, and was for- 
merly very considerable. Here are still eleven 
churches, and four religious houses and semina- 
ries. It is, however, very thinly inhabited, and 
remarkable for nothing but its annual horse and 
cfittle fair. Inhabitants 3500, including 1000 
Jews. It is 150 miles west of Warsaw, and 
thirty east by north of Posen. 

(}NETUjVI, in botany, a genus of the monadel- 
phia order, and momxcia class of plants. The 
omentum of the male is a single scale: oor. none, 
ainl but one filament with a pair of antheraj : 
( A I., of the female of the same form : cor. none; 
the style with the stigma is irifid ; the fruit is a 
monosperinous plum. Species one only ; an East 
Indian herb. 

GNIDIA, in botany, a genus of the mouogy- 
nia order, and octandria class of plants: cal. 
funnel-sliapcd and (piadrifid, with four petals in- 
serted into it : there is one seed somewhat re- 
sembling a berry. Species sixteen ; all Cape 
plants. 

GNOMES, Gnomt, imaginary beings who, 
according to tlio cabbalists, inhabit the inner 
parts of the earth. They are suj)posed to be 
in stature, and guardians of quarries, mines, 
Nc. 

GNO'MON, n.s. Or. yviofiuiv. The hand or 
pin of a dial. 

There were from great andijuity sun-dials, by the 
shadow of a styln or gnomon, denoting the hours' of 
dif day. Browne* 

gnomon of every dial is supposed to represent 
the a^is of tlie world, and therefore the tw'o ends or 
extremities thereef must answer directly to the North 
aud South pole. Harris. 

Onomon. See Dial and Dialling. The 
Word yv(t)fHi>v literally implies something that 
tnakos a thing known; as the stile of a dial makes 
ttie hour known. 

GNOMONICS, n. s. Gr. yvio^oviKt). A 
science which makes part of the inalheinatics : it 
tpaclics to find a just proportion of shadows 
fu the constructioQ of all kinds of sun and moon 
and for knowing what o’clock it is by 
ncans thereof; as also of a gnomon or stile, that 
J’li'ows oft’ the shadow for this purpose. — 
I re von X. 

I'NOSTICS, from yvio^cg, knowledge, ancient 
fi’^^'tics, famous from the first rise of (ftiristianity, 
P'incipally m the cast. It appears, from several 
passages of Scripture, particularly 1 John ii. IB; 
vi. 20; and Col. ii. 8; that many persons 
infected with the Gnostic heresy in the first 
^etitury ; though the sect did not render itself 
cither for numbers or reputation bc- 
time of Adrian, when some writers erro- 
thir^ ^ name was adopted by 

onl presumption that they were the 

I'hid had the true knowledge of 

^ther Accordingly they looked on all 

rous ^*^tians as simple, ignorant, and barba- 
sacred explained and interpreted the 

^ a*eral, and unedifying 
nerical ^‘^^stics afterwards became a ge- 

P'^irties comprehending divers sects and 

0 heretics who rose in the first centuries. 


and who, though they differed among themselves 
as to circumstances, yet all agreed in some 
common principles. They corrupted the doc- 
trine of the gospel by a profane mixture of the 
tenets of the original philosophy, concerning the 
origin of evil and the creation of the world. Such 
were the Valentinians, Siraonians, Carpocratians, 
Nicolaitans, &c. 

Gnostic.s sometimes also occurs in agood sense 
in the ancient ecclesiastical writers, particulaily 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the person of his 
Gnostic, describes the characters and qualities 
of a perfect Christian. This point he labors in 
the seventh book of his Stromata, where he 
shows that none but the Gnostic, or learned per 
son, has any true religion. In this sense the fa- 
ther uses Gnostics, in opposition to the heretics 
of the same name; affirming that the true Gnos- 
tic is grown old in the study of the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; and that he preserves the orthodox doctrine 
of the apostles and of the church ; whereas the 
false Gnostic abandons all tlie apostolical tra 
ditions, as imagining himself wiser than the 
apostles. 

Gnostics was sometimes also more panicularly 
used for tlie successors of the Nicolaitans and 
Carpocratians, in the second century, upon their 
laying aside tlie names of the first authors. Such 
as would be thoroughliy acquainted with all their 
doctrines, reveries, and visions, may consult Irc- 
nveus, Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, 
and St. Epiphanius; particularly tlie first of these 
writers, who relates their sentiments at large, and 
confutes them. Indeed he dwells more on the 
V'alentinians than any other sect of Gnostics; but 
he shows the general principles on which all their 
mistaken opinions were founded, and the method 
they followed in explaining Scripture. He ac- 
cuses them of introducing into religion certain 
vain and ridiculous genealogies, i. e. a kind of 
divine processions or emanations, which had no 
other foundation but in their own wild imagina- 
tion. The Gnostics confessed that these a'ons, or 
emanations, were nowhere expressly delivered in 
the sacred writings; but insisted that .Jesus 
Christ had intimated them in parables to such as 
could understand them. They built their theo- 
logy, not only on the gospels and the epiSiles of 
St. Paul, but also on the law of Mo.ses and the 
prophets. Their persuasion that evil resided in 
matter, as its centre and source, made them treat 
the body with contempt, discourage marriage, 
and reject the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body and its re-union with the immortal spirit 
Their notion, that malevolent genii presided in 
nature, and occasioned diseases and calamities, 
wars and desolations, induced them to apply 
themselves to the study of magic, in order to 
weaken the powers or suspend the influence of 
their malignant agents. The Gnostics considered 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, and inferior to 
the Father, who came into the world for the res- 
cue and happiness of miserable mortals, op- 
pressed by matter and evil beings; but they re^ 
jeeted our Lord’s humanity, on the principle that 
every thing corpoieal is essentially and intrinsi- 
cally evil ; and therefore the greatest part of tJiem 
denied the reality of his sufferings. They set a 
great value on the beginning of the gosncl of Sc. 
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John, where they fancied they »aw a great deal 
of their oeons or emanations, under the terms 
the Word, the Life, the Light, &c. They 
divided all nature intotliree kinds of beings, viz. 
liylic, or material; p.sychic, or animal; and 
pneumatic, or spiritual. On the like principle 
they also distinguished three .sort.s of men: ma- 
terial, animal, and spiritual. The first, who were 
material and incapable of knowledge, inevitably 
pcrisiied, both soul and body; the third, such as 
the Gnostics themselves pretended to be, were all 
certainly saved; the psychic or animal, who were 
the middle between the other two, were capable 
either of being saved or damned, according to 
their good or evil actions. With regard to tlieir 
moral doctrines and conduct they were much di- 
vided. The greatest part of this sect adopted 
\T‘rv austere rules of life, recommended rigorous 
abstinence, and prescribed severe bodily morti- 
fications, witli a view of purifying and exalting 
the mind. However, some maintained that there 
'was no moral ditlerericc in human actions; and 
tlins, confounding right with w'rong, tln^y gave a 
loose rein to all tlie passions, and asserted the 
innocence of following Idindly all their motions, 
and of living by their tumnlluous dictates. They 
supported their opinions and practice by various 
authorities ; some referred to hctilious and apo* 
CTvphal writings of Adam, Abraham, Zoroaster, 
Christ, and his apostles ; others boasted that they 
had deduced their sentiments from secret doc- 
trine.s of Christ, concealed from the vulgar; 
others affirmed that they arriviid at superior de- 
grees of wisdom by an innate vigor of mind ; 
and others a.sserted that they w'cre instructed in 
these mysterious parts of theological science by 
Tlicudas a disciple of St. Paul, and by Matthias 
one of the friends of our J.ord. The tenets of the 
ancient Gnostics were revived in Spain in the 
fourth century, by a sect called the Ib-iseilliaii- 
ists. At length the name (inostic, which origi- 
nally was glorious, became infamoiis,by the idle 
opinions and dissolute lives of tlie persons who 
bore it. 

GNOU, or Gnu, in zoology. See Capra. 

Cr(J, v. n. pret. i wtnt ; I have frolic. Sax. 
jan ; Goth, and Svved. ga. This was pro- 
bably changed to gone, or tlieri contractei! 

to go. W ent is the preterite of the old word 
wend. The primary idea is progression, or ad- 
vancement, whether from place to place, or from 
one degree to another. Tt is opposed to come. 

To w'alk ; to move step by step. 

You know tliat luvo 

Will creep in s<.'rvlce wliere it cannot go. 

Shahsgearc, 

After some months those muscles became callous ; 
and, having yielded to the extension, tlic patient 
makes shift to go upon it though lamely, 

Wiseman^t forgery. 

To move ; not stand still. 

Rise, let U8 be going. Matt. xxvi. 46. 

But now I wol again to Cusiance go. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale, 
When all sins are old in us, 

And go upon crutches, covetousness 

Does but then lie in her cradle, Decker. 

When they asked for thair own 

He was broke and was gone, 

Aud his creditors all left to sorrow. Marvell, 
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Go, then, well worthy of tho praise yo seek. 
And shew the shame ye might conceal at home. 

('OWper, 

To walk solemnly. 

If there he cause for tlie church to go forth it 
solemn procession, his whole family have such busj 
ness come upon them tliat no one can be spared. 

Hooker, 

To walk Icisurcdy; not run. 

And must \ gt> to liim? 

— Thou must run to him ; for thou hast staid so Innor 
tliat going will scarce s(‘rve the turn. S/iahpeur^^ 
To march or walk a-foot. 

I will only go through on my feet. Num, xx. 19. 
To travel ; to journey. 

From them [ go 

This uncouth errand sole. ■‘Vilton, 

To proceed ; to make a progress, 
rims others we with defamation wound. 

While they stab us ; and so the goes round. 

Drgdcn. 

To remove from place to olace. 

I am in blood 

Slept in so far, that, should I wade no inor;, 

K eturning were as tedious as go o'er. Sfiakspcarc. 

To depart from a place ; to remove from a 
place : the oppositt^ of to come. 

I will let you go, that ye may sacrifice, only yi/u 
shall not go very far away. C.v. viii. 2H. 

And vviien she had so said she went her way. 

John xi. 28. 


1 liope it be not gone to tell my lord 
That I kiss aught but him. Shakspeurc. 

At once, good-night : 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. Shakspcurc. Macheth. 

Colchester oysters are put into pits, where the sea 
gocth and cometh. Bacon s Natural History. 

A young tall squire 

Did from the camp at^rst before him go. Cowley. 


'I’hen 1 concur to let him go for Greece, 

And wi.sh our Kgypt fairly rid of him. Vryden. 

(mo first the master of thy lierds to lind, 

True to liis charge, a loyal swain and kind. 

Pope. 


To move or pass in any manner, or to tiny 
end. 

Put every man his sword by his side, and yo in and 
out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 

Ku . xxxii. 27. 

The mourners go about the streets. Hrclcs. xii. o. 

I'lic sun shall go down over the 'prophets, ami 1 
day shall b* dark over them. Mac. iib b 

Though the vicar be bad, or the parsfui be evd, 

Go not for thy tything thyself to the devil. 

She may go to bed when she list; all is as she wil 
^ ^ Shahsp‘'Mre. 


You did wish that I would make her turn ; 

Sir, she can turn and turn and still go on. 

1 am glad to sec your lordship abroad : ^ 
your lordship was sick: I hope your loic op 
abroad by advice. 

The sun, which once did shine alone, 

Hung down his head, and wished for nig it, 
When he beheld twelve suns for 
Going about the world, and giving lig 

This seen the rest at awful distance stood, 

As if they had been there as servants set. 

To stay, or to go on, as he thought goo ’ ^ 

And not pursue, but wait on his retrea * 

Turn not children going, till ^ 

all the satisfaction they arc capable 01 . 
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History only acquaints us that his fleet went up the 
fllbe, ho having carried his arms as far as that river. 

Arbuthnot. 

The last advice I give you relates to your hcha- 
^lovir when you arc going to be hanged, wliieh, either 

robbing your master, for house-1 ireaking, or (foiiuj 
Ujum the highway, may very probably be your lot. 

SwifYs J)in'Ct\ons to the Foutmnn. 

Those who come for gold will yo olT w'ith pewter and 
lii.iss rallier tha/i i'(‘turn empty. Swift. 

(’an less what others of my choice may deem, 

I long, where Love and Fancy lead, to fjn 

\n(l luc.ditato on lu'avcn — enough of earth 1 know. 

Beattie. 

To piss ill company with others. 

Tliou shalt again be adorned witli thy tabrels, and 
shall (JO furlh in the dances of them that make merry. 

Jer. x.x>i. 4. 

He (jocth in company with the workers of iniephty, 
aiul walkctli with wicked men. Jab. 

Away, and with lhoc //o tlie w'orst of woes, 

Tiiat sookest my friendship, and the gods my foes, 

Ch<ij>)nan. 

\\'liat(‘V('r remains in story of Atlas, or liis kingdom 
(if old, is so obscured with age or fables, that it may 
(]i) along with those of tiro Ailantick islands. 

Temjdc. 

To proceed in any course of life, good or had. 

And the bevites that are (/one away far from rne, 
whoa Israel ivtnt astray, whicli ivoit astray away from 
nv) a'tcr their idols, they shall even bear their ini- 
quity. Ezek. xliv. 10. 

To proceed in mental operations. 

If 1 had unwarily too far engaged myself for the 
P'csont publishing it, tridy I should have kept it by 
loi: till I had once again //one ov'er it. 

Bi(]by on the S(jul, Dedication, 

Thus 1 have //one through tlie speculative consi<le- 
I'ld 'n of the Divine Ihovitlence. Kale. 


odui- 

TL,^ 


recciv 

SuhjccU, 


If wi) JO over the laws of Oiristianity , we sliall 
■'1 1 tinit, excepting a h-w particulars, they enjoiji tin: 
'Oil ' things, only they liave. made our duty more 
' and certain. Tiliotson. 

In th( if primary cpialities we. can yo but a very 
' "'TV. Locke. 

over some parts of ibis argument again, and 
a litilc more uj)on them. Id. 

are not able all their life-time to reckon, or 
'' //^ ovUT any moderate series v>f numbers. 

Id. 

hope, hy go in/j overall these particulars, you may 
tolerable satisfaction about this great 
South, 

'0 take any road. 

along hy the. highway ■ I will neither turn 
Wl nor to the left. Deut. ii. 27. 

■a sliall bemoan thee ? Or who shall go aside to 
l Jer. xv. 5. 

dis horses ^0 about 

I hav niile. Shaksjteare. Macbeth. 

escape into the ease and 
own ^ private scene, where a man may go his 

and his own pace. Temple. 

We in a hostile or warlike manner, 
thev to up against tho people; for 

y tl.an wo. Numb. xiii. 31. 

H'oil thui^^ * Philistines by night, mid 

I’hou Jnorning light. 1 Sam. xiv. 36. 

hh with 1 • against this Philistine to 

Thf. re.rn!!^\ ^ 33. 

^ *dall bo among the Gentiles 

leasts of the forest j who, ’f he go 
uojJ ' down and teareth in pieces, 

; 8 . 


You were advised his flesh was capable 
Of wound.s and scars, and that his forward spirit 
VYould lift wliere most trade of danger ranged; 

Yet did you say go forth. Shaltspeare. Henry IV. 

To chant,m stab^ or opinion for better or 
worse. 

\Yo \v.ill not liearken to the king's words to go from 
our religion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of the publie.k state, in so great a dan- 
ger, made all those, goodly things, which went so to 
wreck, to be lightly accounted of in comparison of 
their lives and liberty. Knolles. 

They look u()ou men and matters with an evil eye ; 
and are best pleased when tilings go backward, which 
is the worst property of a servant of a prince or state. 

Bacon. 

All goea to ruin, they themselves contrive 
To rob the honey, and subvert the hive. Dryden. 

lianded men, by tlieir providence and good hus- 
bandry, accomiiiodating their expcnce.s to their in- 
come, keep tlieuisclves from going backwards in the 
world. Locke. 

(^ato, wc will all go into your opinion. Addison. 

To a\)ply one’s self. 

Seeing liimself confronted by so many, like a reso- 
lute orator, he leent not to denial, but to justify his 
ciiiel falsehood. Sidney. 

Deeause tliii ailicist goes mechanically to work, he 
will not orter to allirni that all the parts of the embryoa 
could, according to bis explication, be fonnoid at a 
lime. ’ Bentley. 

To liave roconrsc lo. 

Dare any of you, havings a matter against another. 
yo to law b-^forc the unjust, and not before the saints ? 

1 Cor. 

To be abotit to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in so degenerating 
an age, deserves for liie rarity, and, i was going to say, 
for the incredibility of it, the attestation of all that 
knew him, and considered his worth. Locke. 

To shift; to puss life not quite well. 

Every goldsinitli, eager to engross to himself as 
mueh as lu* could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than //o without. Locke, 

Cloaths they must have ; but if they speak for this 
stulf, or that color, they shoubl bo sure to go without 

it. Id. 

To decline; to tend towards death or ruin. 
This .sense is only in tlie participles i^oing and 
l^onc. 

The fourthe partic of this day is gon. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale. 

Ho is far go/w, and, truly, in my youth, 

I suffered much extremity for love. 

Very near this. Shukspeare. Hamlet. 

Am lent of days! august Athena! where. 

Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in soul ? 
Gone, glimmering through the dream of things that 
w'cre. 

First in the race, that led to glory’s goal ; * 

They won and passed away. Byron. Childe Harold. 

To be in party or desiejn 

They with the vanquished prince and party go. 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dryden 

To escape. 

Timotheus himself fell into the hands of Dositheus 
and Sosipater, whom he besought with much craft to 
let him go with his life. 2 3lac. xii. 24. 

To tend to any act. 

There be some women, Silvias, had they marked 
him 

In parcels as I did, would have gone nei^ 

To fall in love with him. Shah^pccure. 
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To be uttered. 

His disciples personally appeared among them and 
ascertained the report which had gone abroad con- 
cerning a life so full of miracles. Addison» 

To be talked of; to be known. 

It hasti|ie greatest town in the island that goes under 
tha name of Ano-Caprea, and is in several places 
covered with a very fruitful soil. Addison, 

To pass; to be received. 

Because a fellow of my acquaintance set forth her 
praises in verse, 1 will only repeat them, and spare 
my own tongue, since she goes for a woman. 

Sidneg, 

And the man went among men for an old man in 
the days of Saul. 1 Sum, xvii. 12. 

A Vind imagination makes a bold man have vigour 
and enterprise in his air and motion : it stamps value 
upon his face, and tells the people he is to go for so 
much. Collier. 

Clipping should be finally stopped, and the money 
which remains should go according to its true value. 

Lochc. 

To move by mechanism. 

This pope is dccrepid, and the bell goeth.iox him. 

Bacon. 

Clocks will go as they are set ; nut man. 

Irregular man’s never constant, never certain. 

Otway. 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. Pope. 

To be in motion from wliatever cause. 

The wayward sisters, baud in hand. 

Posters of the sea, and land, 

Thus do go about, about. 

Sfuiks-pcarc, Macheth. 

dipt and washed money goes about, when the entire 
and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller, 

To move in any direction. 

•Shall the shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back 
ten degrees ? 2 Kings xx. 9. 

Doctor, he is a curer of souls, and you a curer of 
bodies : if you should fight, you go against the hair of 
your professions. Shakgyeare. 

To How ; to pass ; to have a course. 

The god I am, whose yellow water flows 
Ground these fields, and fattens as it goes, 

Tyler by name. Dryden*s JEncid. 

To have any tendency. 

Athenians, know 

Against right reason aU your counsels go. 

This is not fair, nor profitable that. 

Nor t’other question proper for debate. 

Dry den. 

To be in a state of compact or partnership. 

A.S a lion was bestriding an ox that ho had newly 
plucked down, a robber passing by cried out to him, 
half shares - you should go your snip, says the lion, 
if you were not so forward to be your own carver. 

VEstrange, 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a 
a lion, an ass, and a fox, and they were to go equal 
shares in the booty. Id. 

To be regulated by any method ; to proceed 
upon principles. 

Where the multitude beareth sway, laws that shall 
tend U) the preservation of that state must make com- 
mon smaller offices to go by lot, for fear of strife and 
divisions likely to arise. Hooker, 

The principles I there werU on, I see no reason to 
alter. Locke, 

We are to go by another measure. Sprat, 

The reasons that they went upon were very spe- 
oioaf and probable. Bentley, 


To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women. 

That had not half a week to go, 

Shakspecif^ 

The fruit she goes with, 

I pray that it good time and life may find. 

Id. Henry ViH 

Of living creatures some are a longer time in tl 
womb, and some shorter : women go commonly nii 
months, the cow and ewe about six months, liacon 
And now with second hopes she goes, 

And calls Lucina to her throes, 

Some tlo go with their young the sixth par* of a yea 
or two over or under, that is, about six or nine week' 
and the whelps of these sec not till twelve days. 

Browne. 

lo pass; not to remain. 

She began to afflict him, and his slrengfli went fion 
bi‘“- Judges 

When our merchants have brought them, it (jui 
commodities will not be enough, our money must yi 
to pay for them. 

To ))as.s, or be loosed, not to be retained. 
Then he lets me go. 

And, with head over his shoulder turned. 

He seemed to find his way without his eyes. 

Shakspearg. 

Let go tlie hand of that arch hcrctick. Jd, 

To }>e exjiended. 

Scholars arc close and frugal of their words, and 
not willing to let any go for ornainent if they will nut 
serve f(»r use. Fdton. 

To be in order of time or place. 

AVc must enquire farther what is the coniueden of 
that sentence with those that go before it, and thuse 
which follow it. 

To reach or be extended to any degree. 

Can another man perceive th^t I am conscious uf 
any thing, when 1 perceive it not myself? Mo inau's 
knowledge here citf) go beyond his experience. 

Locke. 

To extend to consequences. 

It is not one master that eilhrr directs or takes 
notice of these : it goes a great way barely to pinnil j 
tliem. * L’Kstrumje. I 

To roach by cfh^cts. 

Considering the cheapne.ss, so much money might 
go farther than a sum ten times greater could do now. 

iVtlkins. 

To extend in meaning. 

His amorous expressions go no further than vnuic 
may allow. Drydens Ovid, Prejucc. 

To .Spread; to be dispersed ; to reacli. 

Whose flesh, torn oil’ by lumps, the ravenous foe 

In morsels cut, to make it farther go. Bifi'- 

To have influence; to be of weight; tobeo 
value. 

I had another reason to decline it, that ever 
to go far with me upon all new inventions or cxpc 
ments : which is, that the best trial of them 
time, and observing whether they live or 

'Tis a rule ihnt goes a great way in the 
of a sober man’s life, not to put any thing o 
that may be secured by industry, 
circumspection. yiceH^ 

Whatever appears against their prevai fo( 

for nothing, being either not applied, or p 
libel and slander. 

To be rated one with another ; to be 
with regard to greater or less work. 

I think, as the world goes, he was a goo 
enough. 
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To contribute ; to conduce ; to concur ; to 
be an ingredient 

The medicines which go to the ointments arc so 
strong, that, if they were used inwards, they would 
till those that use them. Bacon. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the making 
one part of their lines. Glanmlle*s Scepsis, 

I give the sex their revenge, by laying together the 
many vicious characters that prevail in tlic male world, 
and shewing the different ingredients that go to the 
making up of such different humours and constitutions. 

A ddison. 

There goes a great many qualifications to the com- 
pleating this relation : there is no small share of 
honour and conscience and sufficiency required. 

Collier o f Friendship, 

Something better and greater than high birth and 
quality must go toward acquiring those demonstrations 
of publick esteem and love. Swift to Pope. 

To fall out, or terminate; to succeed. 

I will send to thy father, and they shall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. Tob. x. 8. 

Your strong possession much more than your riglit. 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me. 

Shakspeare. 

Howe’er the business you have made fault 
r the boldness of your speech. Id. 

In many armies, if the matter should be tried by 
duel between two champions, the victory shall go<on 
the one side; and yet, if it be tried by the gross, it 
would go on the other side. Bacon. 

It has been the constant observation of all, that if 
a minister had a cause depending in the court, it was 
ten to one but it ivt'nt against him. South. 

At the time of the prince’s landing, the father, 
easily foreseeing how tilings would go, went over, like 
many others, to the prince. Swift. 

Whether the cause goes for me or against me, you 
must pay me the reward. Watts's Logick. 

To be in any state. This sense is impersonal. 

He called his name Beriah, because it went evil 
with his house. 1 Chron. vii. 23. 

It shall go ill with him that is left in his tabernacle. 

Job XX. 

To proceed in train or consequence. 

How goes the night, boy? 

~“The moon is down : 1 have not heard the clock ; 
And she goes down at twelve. Shakspeare. 

I had hope, 

When violence was ceased, and war on earth, 

All would have then gone wcdl. Milt m. 

Duration in itself is to be considered as going on in 
one constant, equal, uniform course. Locke. 

Togo about. To attempt; to endeavonr; to 
set one’s self to any business. 

O dear father. 

It is thy business that I go about. Shakspenre. 
answer exceedingly united the vulgar minds 
^ em, who concurred only with them as they saw 
ike to prevail in. what they went about. 

. . Clarendon. 

oat him ; but so found, as well I saw 
® could not lose himself, but went about 

Som *>u*ine8s. 3filton. 

I'pfortn^ ®^on, from a false persuasion that they cannot 
i'^bits ' lives, and root out their old vicious 
abooi much as attempt, endeavour, or go 

Either . * SotUh. 

'Iglulv enough w’ritten to bo 

and i those who peruse it with atten- 

scurelv thn, . or else 1 have writ mine so ob- 

w in vain to go about to mend it. 

Voi. X 


They never go about, as in former times, to hide or 
palliate their vices ; but expose them freely to view. 

Swift, 

To go aside. To err; to deviate from the 

right. 

If any man’s wife go aside, and commit a trespass 
against him. Numb. v. 12. 

To go between. To interpose; to moderate 
between two. 

I did go between them, as I said ; but more than that 
he loved her ; for, indeed, he was mad for her. 

Shakspeare, 

To go bg. To pass away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardiness to chide. 

That lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 

Id, Hamlet. 

So much the more our carver’s excellent. 

Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes her 
As she lived now. Id. Winter's Tale. 

What’s that to us ? The time goes by ; away. 

Shakspeare. 

To go by. To find or get in the conclusion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 

Goes by Uie worse, whatever be her cause. 

L' Estrange. 

He’s sure to go bg the worst that contends w ith an 
adversary that is too mighty for him. L' Estrange. 

To go by. To observe as a rule. 

’Tis not to be supposed, that by searching one can 
positively judge of the size and form of a stone ; and 
indeed the frequency of the fits, and violence of the 
symptoms, are a better rule to gn by. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

To go down. To be swallowed ; to be re- 
ceived ; not rejected. 

Folly will not easily go down in its own natural 
form with disicerning judges. Dryden, 

Nothing so ridiculous, nothing so impossible, but it 
goos down whole with him for truth and earnest. 

L' Estrange. 

If he be hungry, bread will go doivn. Locke. 

Ministers are so wise to leave their proceedings to 
be accounted for by rcasoners at a distance, who often 
mould them into the systems that do not only go down 
very well in the coffee house, but are bupplies for 
pamphlets in the present age. Swift. 

To go in and out. To do the business of 
life. 

The lord shall preserve tliy going out and thy coming 
in. Psalms. 


To go in and out. To be at liberty. 

He shall go in and out, and find pasture. 

John. 

To go off". To die ; to go out of life ; to de- 
cease. 

I would the friends wc miss were safe arrived : 
Some must go off; and yet, by these I see 
So great a day ad this is cheaply bought. 

Skaksjyeare. 

In this manner he went off, not like a man that 
departed out of life, but one that returned to his abode. 

Toiler. 


To go off. To depart from a post. 

The leaders having charge from you to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak, 

Sluikspeare. Henry I F. 

To go on. To make attack. 

Bold Ceihcgus, 

Whose valour I have turned into his poison, 

And praised so to daring, as he would 

Go on upon the gods. Ben Junson, 
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To go on. To proceed. 

He found it a great war to keep that peace, hut was 
fain to go on in his story. Sidtiey, 

I have escaped many threats of ill fits by these 
motions ; if they go on, the only poltice I have dealt 
with is wool from the belly of a fat sheep. 

Temple. 

He that desires only that the work of God and re- 
ligion shall go on, is pleased with it, whoever is the 
instrument. Taglor. 

To look upon the soul as going on from strength to 
strength, to consider that she is to shine for ever with 
new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity, 
is agreeable. Addison. 

Go tm cheerfully in the glorious cause you have 
xindcrtaken. Id. 

Copious bleeding is the most otTectual remedy in 
the beginning of the disease : but, when the expecto- 
ration goes on successfully, not so proper, because it 
sometimes suppresseth it. A rhuthnot on Diet. 

I have already handled some abuses during the late 
management, and in convenient time shall go on with 
the rest. Stvij't. 

When we had found that design iuipraeticable, we 
should not have gone on in so expensive a inanageir.ent 
of it. ■ Id: 

Many clergymen write in so diminutive a manner, 
with such frequent blots and interlinoalions, that they 
are hardly able to go on without perpetual hesitations, 
or extraordinary expletives. Id. 

I wish you health to go on with that uoblc work. 

Berkley. 

'To go ovtr. To revolt ; to betake himself to 
another party. 

In the change of rtdigion, men of ordinary un- 
derstandings don't so much consider the principles 
as the practice of those to whom they go over. 

Addison. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was used 
to follow, is now gone over to money. Sunft. 

To go out. To 'go Upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me : there are other 
men fitter to go out than 1. Hhnkspeurc. Henry IV, 

To go out. To be extini^uijjhed. 

Thinkest thou the fiery fever will /;u our. 

With titles blown from adulation. Id. Henry V. 

Spirit of wine burned till it gooutoi itself, will burn 
no more. Bacon s Natural History. 

The care of a state, or an army, ought to be as con- 
stant as the chyinist's fire, to make any great produc- 
tion j and if it goes out for an hour, perhaj)s the wJiolc 
operation fails. Temple. 

The morning, as mistaken, turns about ; 

And all her early fires again go out, 

Drgdcn*s Aureng. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the 
flame rather out than be smothered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, iny heart forgets to heave. 

And life itself goes out at thy displeasure. 

Addisons Cato. 

And at her felt approach and secret might. 

Art after dixl goes out, and all is night. 

Papers Dunriad. 

To go through. To perform thoroughly; to 
execute 

If you can as well go through with the statute laws 
of that land, I w ill think you have not lost all your 
time there. Spenser. 

Kings ought not to suffer their counsel to go through 
with resolution and direction, as if it depended on them, 
but take the matter back into their ow n hands. /iacon. 

He much feared the earl of Antrim had not steadi- 


ness of mind enough to 
taking. 


go through with such an nnder- 
Clnrendvn. 


Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through w.ih 
tffat kind of life, he was as desirous for his sake 
for his own to enter into it. Sidno;/ 

The amazing difficulty and greatness of hi.s account 
will rather terrify than inform him, and keep him 
from setting heartily about such a task, as he despiir, 
ever to go through with it.' SoutJds Semom 

The powers in Germany are borrowing inaucy, in 
order to go through their part of the expenci*. 

Addison on tfic War 

To go through. To siiiror; to undergo, 

1 tell thee that it is ab.solutely necessary for th,- 
common good that thou shouldi.-st go ihnnujh ih,., 
uperatiou. ArLu 

to go upon. To t;iko us a priacipb'. 

Tills supposition I have go)i.e upon ihrou^di (Ikv,, 
P‘«P'’r3- Addis.m/ 

The sense.s of tliis word are very indistinct ; 

its oencral notion is motion or progression, [t 
conniionly expresses passage from a pl,n;o, in 
opjiosition to come. This is often obsina.iltl, 
even in ligurative expressions. We say, 
vvouds that oo liefore and litat conic after: to div 
goes away and to-morrow eonn s. 

(^o TO, iriferj. Come, come, t;ike t.lic rijii. 
course. A scornful e.xhortalion. 

Go to, then, 0 thou far renowned son 
4)f groat Apollo, slu'W thy famous might 
In medicine. Sjjcmcr. 

Goto, go to, thou art a foolish fellow ; 

Let me be clear of th<*e. 

Shahs peure. T/eelf/h N’ighi. 
My favour is not bought with words like thos'‘ ; 

Go to; you'll teach your tongue unotlicr tale. 

Iloiec, 

GOA, a city of India, in tlic y)roviiicc of bo- 
japoor, the capital of tlie Portuguese posse.ssions. 
It at the preM 3 nt dfne consists of two disimct 
towns; the Old City about eiglit miles up tlu' 
river, now almost deserted from its iniheiiltliy 
air; and the New Town on the mouth of t!ie rivxr- 
The former, however, contains the inqiiisitiou 
(as well as many inagnificcnt churches), and the 
clergy connecU'd with it reside there: exhibit- 
ing on the whole s[)ecimens of European archi- 
tecture suyunior to any other part of Indiih 
particularly the cathedral, and the church and 
convent of the Aui;ustines. 

At New Goa, whicli is protected b)fc the forts of 
the harbour, the viceroy resides. It formerly 
c:irried on a considerable trade in arrack, lad 
this has been of late transferred to Batavia. 
which see. There is still a STUall trade caiiii 
on in bettd nuts, cowries, and toys withAliaA, 
and Goa imj)orts piece goods, sugar, ivory, mw 
silk, glass and woollens : but its ^ 

said far to exceed its revenue. la 
were 200 churches and chapels in the J 

and above 2000 priests. The whole 
territory in the neighbourhood of Goa, um m n 
the islands, is about forty miles in leug ^ 
twenty in breadth. 

fioa was taken by the Bhanienee ^o\ci 

of the Deccan from the Hindoo rajahs ^ 
nagur, in the middle of tlic 
in 1.510 it Was besieged and 
tiigucse general Albiuiucrrpio, 
the capital of the Portuguese 
oast, adding to its fortifications 
now amount to about 20,000^ 
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genuine Portugese. It is now altogether a very 
neglected^ and inferior place. Travelling distance 
from Poo'nah 245 miles, from Bombay 292. 

goad, n. s. & i;.a. Sax. Goth, gad; 

Wei. got. A pointed instrument, with which 
oxen arc driven forward. To incite; stimulate. 


or urge on. 

Most dangerous 

Is that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue. 

Shahipeare. Meamre for Measure. 
Goaded with most sharp occasions. 

Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 

The use of your own virtues. Shakspeore. 

Of all that breatlies the various progeny. 

Stung vvitli delight, is goaded on by thee. Drgdeu. 
Oft in his hardened hand a goad he bears. Pope. 
Goaded by ainbition^s sling, 

'the hero sunk into the king ’ 

Then ho foil — k^o perish all 

Wl:o would men by man cntliral. Ih/ron. 

(b.lAL, t/. s. Vv. gaulc. A landmark ; start- 
; hence, figuratively, the end to which 
a:iy (ie.-.iijii lends. 


hot a post-angol start with tlioe 
And thou ihe goal of earth sliall roach as soon as he. 

Cowley. 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Slioots against the dusky pole. 

Pacing toward the other goal. Milton. 

Hast tliou beheld, when from the goid they start. 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Kush to tlic race ? Drydena VirgiL '' 

So man, who here seems principal alone. 

Pi rliaps acts second to some sphere unknown ; 

Touches some wlieel, or verges to some goal ; 

dis but a part we sec, an<l not a whole. Pape. 

Onward he Hies, nor tixed as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 


bOALPAHAH, a town in the district of Han- 
^amutty, Berigjil, situated near the frontiers of 
‘ ssnni, on the south bank of the Brahmapootra. 

e Assamese bring gold, ivory, lac, wax, and 
^nutlier, for which they receive, salt, silks, and 
No European is allowed to pro- 
beyond this place without a pass. There 
'^^custom-house on the opposite side of the 

I n 1 fk u ^ Kangrar. It is 1 70 miles 

^north by east from Decca. 

trifi independent mountainous dis- 

wui ^ Bindostan, in the province of Gund- 
in f by the Mahanuddy River. It is 

are V. Nagpore, but the inhabitants 

tiitirn uncivilised, and the country not worth 

conquest. 

^^bsh, x?-ortT. Any edging sewed 
cloth to strengtlien it, or to widen it. 

A barred all of silk ; 

udj. 


I 


Chaucer. 'The Mdleres 7\tle. 

Sax. and Scot. jar. A 
ruminant animal, that 
Boat’sv' " I seems a middle species 

^ cleer and sheep. 

^r'OATs’-mjt*^’. adjective js used figu- 

^h)ATs’-THnJ ratively for rankness or 

one who h ^c)atherd. Sax. jar 

ho herds goats : goats -rue and 


goats’-thorn arc herbs : tlie other compounds 
are plain. 

A vois he hadde as smale as hath a gote. 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 

Up to the rockc he ran, and thereon Hew 
Like a wyld gote, leaping from hill to hill. 

And dauncing on the craggy cliffes at will, 

Spenser. Faerie Queene, 
Is not thilk same goatherd proud, 

Tiiat sits on yonder bank, 

Whose straying herd themselves doth shroud 
Among the bushes rank ? Spenser* x Pastor tils. 

An admirable evasion of a whoremastcr, man, to 
lay his goatish disposition on the change of a star. 

Shaksj)eare. King Lear. 
Gall of and slips of yew. Id. Macbeth. 

The first gave the goatherd good contentment, and 
the marquis and his servant chased the kid about the 
stack. Wot ton. 

W c Cyclops care not for your goat-ied Jove, 

Nor other blest ones j we are better farre. 

Chapman. 

You may draw naked boys ridine: and playing with 
their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. 

Pcacham. 

The little bear that rocked the mighty Jove, 

The swan whose borrowed shape concealed his love. 
Are graced with light ; the nursing gu U*s repaid 
With heaven and duty raised the pious maid. 

Creech. 

The last is notorious for its goatish smell, and tufts 
not unlike the beard of that lecherous animal. 

More against Atheism. 

After the fever and such like accidents arc dimi- 
nished, asses and goat*s milk may be necessary. 

Wiscman*s Surgery. 

Then lillcd two goatsldns with her hands Jivinc ; 
ith water one, and one with sable wane. Pope. 
Ooat*s rue has the reputation of being a great alexi- 
pharmick and sudorific : the Italians cat it raw and 
boiled ; with us it is of no esteem. Hill. 

Goat. See Capra. 

Goat Island, a flat island of tlie Eastern 
Seas, the southernmost of the Basliees. It was 
so called from the number of goats found on it. 
Long. 121° 0' lat. 20° G' N. Also, a small 
island among the Philinpine.s, in long. 120° 13' 
E., lat. 13° .52' N. 

Goat Island, Ob eat, a small island on the 
south coast of Jamaica, in long. 76^ 51' E., lat. 
17° 53' N. 

Goat Island, Little, an i.slniid about a mile 
north-west from Great Goat Island. 

Goats’-Bf.ari), in botany. Si'o Tragopogon . 
GOAVE, Pr.TiT, a sea-port town of Hispa- 
niola, with a capacious and safe harbour: tbo 
environs contain sugar, coflee, indigo, and cotton 
plantations. Hither the inhabitants of Grand 
Goave and the neighbourhood send their commo- 
dities. It is twenty miles W. S. W. of I.(‘ogane. 
GOB, n. s. 'N Er. gol'e., gober. A 

Goubet, n. s . k, v. a. small quantity ; a 
(toi/iu.k, V. n. i mouthful: one lhat 

Gou'bler, 71 . s . 5 swallows in haste ; a 

gourmand : to eat greedily. 

He said he hadde a gobbet of the seyl 
Thatte Peter had whan that ho went 

Upon the see till Jesus Crist him honte. 

Cfuiucer. Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 
The cooks, slicing it into little gobbets, prick it on a 
prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 

SaHdy*s Travels, 

T 2 
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Therewith she spewed, out of her filtliy maw, 

A tlood of poison, horrible and black. 

Full of great lumps of flesh and yobbela raw. 

Sj)cn»er. 

By devilish policy an thou grown great. 

And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorged 

With gobbets of thy mother’s bleeding heart. 

Shakspeare* 

Do’st think I have so little wit as to part with such 
a gub of money. L* Estrange* 

The sheep were so keen upon the acorns, that they 
gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat along 
with them. Id* 

Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and gob- 
bets up both together. Id* 

The giant gorged with flesh, and wine, and blood. 
Lay stretched at length, and snoring in Ids den. 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’crcliargcd 
With purple wine and crudcllcd gore confused. 

Addison, 

Of last year's corn in harn great store ; 

Fat turkeys gobbling at the door. Prior. 

The time too precious now to waste, • 
i^nd spimtr gobbled up in haste, 

Again afresh to cards they run. Swift. 

a district of Western Atrira, to the 
south of Cape Lopez Gonsnlvo, extending along 
the coast to Camma. The chief trade is in ele- 
phants’ teeth. 

GOBBO CoiiTONESE (Peter Paul), a cele- 
brated painter of fruit and landscapes, born at 
Cortona in 1580. Jle learned the principles ol 
design from his father; was afterwards tlie dis- 
ciple of Crescentic at Home, and perfected him- 
self in his profession by copying after nature, 
with judgment and accuracy. By his skill in 
the chiaro-scuro he <gavc an exact and expressive 
roundness to his fruits, &c. ; but he chiefly ex- 
celled in coloring. He died in 1640. 

GO-BETWEEN, n.s. (io and between. One 
that transacts bu.siness by running between two 
parties. Commonly in an ill sense. 

Even 89 you came in to me her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from me ; I say I shall bo with lior 
between ten and eleven. Shakspeare. 

GOBIN, a town of France, in the department 
of the Aisne, in the midst of a ibrest. Inhabitants 
1750. Here is one of the most celebrated ma- 
nufactures of mirrors in Europe. Some of the 
plates cast are eleven feet in length, and from 
three to four in. breadth. Eleven miles we.st of 
Laon, and twenty-five east of Chauny. 

GOBIUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fishes be- 
longing to the order thoracici. They have two 
holes between the eyes, seven rays in the mem- 
brane of the gills, and the belly fins are united 
in an oval form. There are twenty-five species, 
principally distinguished by the number of rays 
in their fins. See Ichthyology. 

GO'BLET, n.s. Fr. gobelct. A bowl; or cup, 
that holds a large draught. 

My figured goblets for a dish of wood. Shakspeare. 

We love not loaded hoanl.s, and goblets crowned ; 
But free from surfeitg our repose is found. Dsnham. 

Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught *, 
Enjoy the present hour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dry den. 

If not, the goblet pass unquaffed ; 

It is not drained to baniNh care : 


The cup must hold a deadlier draught 

That brings a Letho for despair. Byron, 

GO'BLIN, 7t. i. Yr.gobeline; which 'Spenser 
has once retained ; writing it in three syllables. 
‘ Tins word some derive from the Gibellincs, ^ 
faction in Italy ; so that elfe and goblin is 
Guelph and Gibelline, because the children of 
either party were terrified by their nurses with 
the name of the other : but it appears that elfe is 
Welsh, and much older than those factions. 
Eiliff Uishon are phantoms of the night, and the 
Germans likewise have long had spirits among 
them named Goboldi, from which gobelinc 
might be derived.^ — Dr. Johnson. An evil spirit ; 
a walking spirit; a frightful phantom. A fairy; 
an elf. 


His son was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field ; 

But Elfant was of most renovimed fame. 

Who of all crystal did Panthca build. Spenser, 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind tlieir joints 
With dry convulsions ; shorten up their sinew.s 
With aged cramps. Shakspeare* Tempest 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 

Bo thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell? 

Shakspeare. 

To whom the goblin, hill of wratii, replied. 

Art thou that traytor angel? MdtoiCs Paradise Lost. 

Always, whilst he is young, be sure to preserve iiis 
endcr mind from all impressions and notions of s[iirits' 
and goblins, or any fearful apprehensions in the dark. 

Locke. 


Mean time the village rouses up the fire 
While well attested, and as well believed, 

Heard solemn goes the story round. 

Thomson. 


And goblins all 

To the damp dungeon shrink, or hoary hall, 

Or westward with impetuous flight 

iShoot to the desert realms of their congenial night. 

, Beattie, 


GO-BY, ??.. s. Delusion; tirtifice ; circuiu- 
rention ; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is instructed how to adulterate 
and varnish, and give you the go by upon occasion. 
Ills master may be charged with neglect. 

Collier on Pride. 

GO-CAHT, fi. s. Go and cart. A machine m 
which children are enclosed to teach tbeni U> 
walk, and which they push forward without 
danger of falling. 

Young children, who are tryed in 
Go-carts, to keep their steps from sliding^ 

When members knit, and legs grow stiongcr. 

Make use of such machine no longer. Prtor* 
GOCAUK, a large town of Ilindostan, in the 
province of Bcjay)oor, situated on the acclivdy 
of a hill, and defended on three sides by a bric ' 
wall and wet On the other, the souti 

side, it has the Gutpurba River. The inanutac- 
ture of cotton and silk goods here is extensive* 
About two miles from this town is a very 
catamet 174 feet high; the breadth of it b' , 
rainy season is 160 yards. This was the cH 
town of a district when taken by Muaiim? ^ 
son of Aurungzebe, in 1685; but it has now n 
buildings of importance. 
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god, n.*#. & V. a. Sax. 30b, which like- 


God'less, n. s, 
God'like, adj. 
Gof/liness, n. s. 


wise signifies good. The 
same word fusses in 
both senses with only 


(Jod'i.y, adj. & ndv. J^accidental variations 
.tOdling, 71. s. througli all the Teuto- 

Goduead, n, s. Flic dialects. The Su- 

OoDw'AUD, adj. pretne Being. Anidol; 

Godlyfikad, /7..s\ J a false god; a little divi- 
nity : a human being canonised ; religious or 
irreligious persons and acts : goodness and piety : 
some of these words are obsolete. Figuratively 
undue attention paid to any subordinate things 
or beings. 

He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the 
Lord only, he shall be utterly destroyed. 

Exodus xxii. 

Help, Lord, for the gndlg man ceaselh, for the 
faithful fail among the children of men. 

Psalm xii. 1. 

And such trust have we through Christ to Godward. 

2 Cor. 

Whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly. 

Phil. iii. 

Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, 
and sober life. Common Prayer. 

In the inorwe tide, is most convenable to a man to 
say his prayers, and for to think on God, and to 
honour God, and to gevc almcsse to the poure. 

Chaucer. The Persones Tale. 
For this, and many more such outrage, 

I crave your godlyhead to asswage 
The rancorous vigour of his might. Spemer, 
Virtue and godliness of life are required at the 
hands of the minister of God. Hooker* 

The apostle St. l^aul teacheth, that every one that 
will live qodlym Christ Jesus must suffer pcrsccutiozL. 

Id. 

Of these two sorts of men, both godless, the one 
bas utterly no knowledge of God, and the other studies 
bow to persuade themselves that there is no such 
thing to bo known. Id, 

I am not Licio, 

But one that scorns to live in this disguise. 

For such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of such a culliou. Shakspeare, 
He content 

Vour low-laid son our godhead will uplift. Id. 

Were your godheads to borrow of men, men would 
forsake the gods. Id. TUnon. 

As flics to wanton boys are we to the gods. 

They kill us for their sport. Id. King Lear. 

This last old man 

Loved me above the measure of a father ; 

godded me, indeed. Id. Coriolanus. 

These marriages did not beget men, so much as 
Wickedness; from henco religious husbands both lost 
t uir piety, and gained a rebellious and godless gcnc- 

Bishop Hall. 

more god-like in this world is found, 
ion so resolved a man, that nothing may 
IS resolution alter or confound, 
un any taskc of worth, he doth assay. 

George Withers. 

That godless crew 

Kebcllious. Milton. 

Fhus Adam his illustrious guest besought, 

Qd thus the godlike angel answered mild. Id. 

, A.t the holy mount 

Heaven’s high-seated top, the imperial throne 
TK fixed for ever firm and sure, 

Hiial power arrived. Id. Paradise Lost. ' 


GOD 

The same church is really holy in this world, h) 
relation to all godly persons contained in it, by a real 
infused sanctity. Pearson. 

AH the churches of God are united into one by the 
unity of discipline and government, by virtue whereof 
the same Christ ruleth in them all. Id. 

Strong god of arms, whose iron sceptre sways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean seas. 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s Winter Coast, 
Where stand thy steeds, and thou art honoured 
most. Dry den. 

Thy puny godlings of inferior race. 

Whose humble statues arc content with brass. 

Id. 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 

Of godless men, and of rebellious times. 

Him his ungrateful country sent. 

Their best Cainillus, into banishment. Id. 

Adoring first the genius of the place. 

The nymphs and native qodheads vet unknown. 

Id. Mneid. 

That prince shall be so wise and godlike, as, by 
established laws of liberty, to secure protection and 
encouragement to the honest industry of mankind. 

Locke. 

The Supreme Being, whom wc call God, is neces- 
sary, self-existent, eternal, immense, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and best being ; and therefore also a 
being who is and ought to bo esteemed most sacred 
or holy. Grew^s Cosmologia. 

So may thy godhead be confest. 

So the returning year bfe blest. Prior. 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 

Man like his maker, saw that all was night ; 

To virtue in the paths of pleasure trod. 

And owned a father when he owned a God. 

Pope. 

There fixed the dreadful, here the blest abodes ; 
Fear made her devils, and weak hopo her gods. 

Id. 

Blest be the day 1’ scaped the wrangling crew. 
From Pyrrho’s maze, and Epicurus’ sty. 

And held high converse with the god-like few ; 

Who to the enraptured heart, and ear, and eye. 
Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody.' 

Beattie. 

Gof). See Theology. 

God’s House, Leacfue of, one of the three 
chief divisions of the Swiss Canton of the Ori- 
sons. It has eleven jurisdictions, a territorial 
extent of 1200 square miles, and a population of 
about 28 , 000 . See Orisons. 

GODALMING, a town on the Wye, at a 
place where it divides into several streams. It 
is a corporation; and by its charter the chief ma- 
gistrate is a warden chosen yearly, with eight 
assistants. It carries on manufactures of kerseys 
and stockings ; and is famous for liquorice. It 
has a market on Wednesday. Its name is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Goda, a pious 
lady among the Saxons, who founded a religious 
house here. The town consists of one principal 
street, running east and west, and several smaller 
ones. The church is a neat building, with a 
high and handsome spire ; besides which here 
are a Quakers’ meeting-house, two chapels for 
other dissenters, a good charity school, and, on 
the common, an hospital endowed for ten old 
men. It is four miles soutli-west from Guild- 
ford, and thirty-three from London. 

GODAVKRY, (i anga Godaveky, a fine river 
of India, rising 011 the eastern side of the Bala. 
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Ghaut, about seventy miles to the north-east of 
Bombay. It traverses nearly the whole of the 
breadth of the peninsula in a circuitous south- 
east direction, and is computed to be 800 miles 
in length. During the rainy season it is often 
more than a mile and a half in breadth. On 
reaching llajanmndry, in the Northern Circars, 
it divides into two main branches, one of which 
falls into the bay of Bengal, a few miles south 
of the town of Coringa, and the other a little 
below Narsiporc, forming between them the fer- 
tile island of Nagiir. There are several fore.as 
of saul and teak timber near the banks of this 
river, only a small portion of which passes 
through the British territories. This river, from 
ts source, is held sacred by the Hindoo inha- 
bitants of the peninsula. Its Delta contains 
three small harbours, viz. Yanam, Bunder Ma- 
lanca, and Narsipore. The harbours of Inge- 
ram and Coringa are also connected with this 
river; but none of its branches are navigable for 
ships of burden. 

(ioDAVF.riY Point, a head-land on the south 
side of the entrance of the northern branch of 
the above river ; it is also called Point Gorde- 
ware. Long. 82° 32' E., lat. 16° 43' N. 

GO'D-CIIILD, n. s. God and child. A term 
of spiritual relation; one whose sponsor at bap- 
tism promised to see him or her educated as a 
Christian. 

GODDARD (Jonathan), M. D., an eminent 


niture, value £200, to the author. Doctor 
Prank lin thus speaks of this eccentric person • 
“ Among the members of our junto was Thomas 
Godfrey, a self-taught mathematician, great in 
his way, and afterwards inventor of what is now 
called Hadley’s quadrant. But he knew little 
out of his way, and was not a pleasing compa- 
nion, as like most great mathematicians I have 
met with, he expected universal precision in 
every thing said, and was for ever denying or 
distinguishing upon trifles to the disturbance of 
all conversation. 1 continued to board wiih 
Godfrey, who lived in part of my house, with 
his wife and children, 'and had one side of tlie 
shop for his glazier’s business, though he worked 
little, being always . absorbed in mathematics.” 
lie was born in Philadelphia, and died there m 
1749. 

GODFREY of Bouillon, or Boulogne, prince 
of Lorrain, was chosen general of the ex])edilion 
which the Christians undertook for the recovery 
of the Holy Land, and sold his dukedom to 
prepare for the war. He took Jerusalem from 
the Turks in 1099 ; and was made king of it ; 
but he never would submit to be crowned, 
alleging that it would be impiety to wear a crown 
of gold in the city wLerc his Saviour had been 
crowned with thorns. The sultan of Egypt 
afterwards sent a terrible army against him ; 
which he defeated, with the slaughter of about 
100,000 of the enemy. He died in 1160. 


physician and chemist, and one of the first pro- 
moters of the Royal Society. He was born 
about 1617 ; educated and graduated at Oxford ; 
was elected a fellow of the College of Physi- 
cians in 1646, and appointed reader of the ana- 
tomical lecture in 1647. Oliver Cromwell ap- 
pointed him first pliysician to the army, a member 
of the council of state, and w^arden of Merton 
College ; but he lost tliis office on the Restora- 
tion. He was elected profe.ssor of physic in 
Gresham College, in 1655. He prepared all his 
own medicines; and, in 1668, published a trea- 
tise, recommending that practice to all physicians. 
He was the inventor of the Guttm AnglicaiiSL*. 
He died of an apoplectic fit in 1674. Bishop 
Seth Ward says, he was the first Englishman 
who constructed a telescope. 

GO'D-DAUGHTER, s. God and daughter. 
A girl who has had a sponsor in baptism. A 
term of spiritual relation. 

GO'DDESS, n. s. From god. A female di- 
vinity. 

Hear, nature, hear! dear yoddets, hear a father ! 

Shakspeare. 

A woman 1 foraworc ? hut I will prove, 

, Thou being a yoddm, I forswore not thee : 

My vow was cartliy, tliou a heavenly love. Id. 

I long have waited in the temple nigh. 

Built to the gracious goddess Clemency, 

But rcvTence thou the power, 

Dryden*8 Fables. 

From his seat the goddess born arose. 

And thus undaunted spoke. Id. 

GODFREY (Thomas), inventor of the quad- 
rant, commonly called Hadley’s. It was an irn- 
provement upon Davis’s quadrant, and sub- 
railted to the Royal Society, through Mr. 
Collison, Dr. Hadley having neglected to lay it 
before them, and that body sent household fur- 


GO'D-MOTHER, 71. 5. God and mother. A 
woman who has undertaken sponsion in bap- 
tism. A term of spiritual relation. 

GODOLPHIN (John), an eminent English 
civilian, born in the island of Sicily in 1617, 
and educated at Oxford. In 1642-3, he was 
created LL. D. ; in 1653 he was <kppointed one 
of the judges of the admiralty ; and at the Resto- 
ration he was made one of the king’s advocates. 
He was esteemed as great a master of divinity 
as of law ; and published, 1 . The Holy Limbeck. 
2. The Holy Arbor. 3. A View of the Admiral’s 
Jurisdiction. 4. The Orphan’s Legacy. 5. He 
pertorium Canonicum, &c. He died in 1678. 

Godoi.piiijj (Sidney), earl of Godolphiii, was 
of the above family, and educated at the same 
University. He was one of those who voted 
under Charles 11. for the exclusion of the duke 
of York from the throne, notwitlnstanding which 
he was employed by James IL, and on the flight 
of that monarch Godolphin voted for a regency. 
Under William and Mary he was made a com- 
missioner of the treasury. During the reign o 
queen Anne he was at the head of this departnmnt , 
and in 1704 became a knight companion of t le 
garter. In 1706 he was created earl of Goj O ’ 
phin ; but four years afterwards was obliged 
retire from office. Flis death took place in 17 
GO'D-SHIP, 7 !. ». From god. The rank or 
character of a god ; deity ; divinity. 

Discoursini^ largely on this theme, 

0*er hills and dales their god-ships came. 


CO'D-SON, n. s. . God and son. One vvlio 
as had a sponsor at the font. , . 

What, did roy father's godson seek your i o 
He whom iny father named ? your 
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GODWIN (JV|aVy), also known by her maiden 
namcof Woolstonecraft, was born near London in 
1759. After keeping a boarding school, and being 
a companion to a lady on a journey to Lisbon, 
she had recourse to her pen, and ])rodaced some 
translations from the French ; and an Essay on 
Female Education. Tier principal performance 
was a Vindication of tiie Itights of Women, a 
liook whose principal tendency is to unsex t)je 
sex. JShe now fell in love with Mr. Fuseli, the 
painter, a married man ; and not meeting with a 
return to her passion, went to France, and formed 
a connexion with one Imlay, an American, who 
soon abandoned her. Slie next became attached 
(0 Mr. (Godwin, wliom she afterwards married, 
and who wrote her life. She died in 1797. 

GO'D-WiT, , 9 . Sax. j^o'o, good, and pita, 
an animal. A bird of peculiar delicacy. 

GODWIN (Thomas), a learned F.nglish au- 
thor, born in 1517, master of the frce-school at 
Abinglon in Berkshire ; where he educated many 
youths, who became eminent in church and 
state, lie vvas a man of great learning : he wrote 
Historic Uomana} anthologia, Synopsis antiqui- 
talum llebraicarum, Moses et iVaron, Florile- 
gium Fhrasicon, &c. He died in ld42. 
GOD'YELD, ar/y. ) Corrupted from god 
Go'dyield, i shield or protect. A term 

of thanks. Now not used. 

GO FT AV A RAH, a district of tlie province of 
Gujerat, Hindostan, situated between 21° and 
‘^2" of N. lat. It is hounded on the east by the 
gulf of Cambay, and is famous for a breed of 
large cattle. It was ceded by the Mahrattas to 
the British in 1805, in part payment of a .subsi- 
<iiary force, and is subject to the jurisdiction of 
Kaira. The chief town is Gogo. 

GOEN, a large town of Asiatic Turkey, on 
tlie right bank of iheTigris, and 150 miles S.S.E. 
ot Mosul. 

OO'ER, n. s. From go. One that goes ; a 
runner. 

Goes or Ter Goes, an old town of the Ne- 
hierhuid, in South Beveland, at the east mouth 
ui the Scheldt. It has an ancient and cunous 
monastery ; ami manufactures of salt, and a good 
h’lele in com and hops. \Vl\en it was besieued 
the ii’surgents, in the reign of Philip H. of 
the Spaniards marched a body of troops 
miles through tlie water from Bergeii-op- 
across a ford vvhicli was never l)erorc 
^‘<^eined practicable, and has never since, it is 
"uul, been attempted. It is ten miles east 
I'lusliing. Population 3,700. 

LOLTHE (Joiiu Wolfang \^on), the poet and 
l'''^'''ureh of German literature, was born at 
^ r.uikfort, 2}lth of August, 1749; and before be 
niiie years old, wa.s author of a de.scription 
twelve j)ictures representing the history of 
He entered the university of Leipsic 
^ ‘'8^ of fifteen ; after four years’ residence 

f ^‘^’^^oved to Alsace, where he saw the 
<ur Jietchen, now immortalized in his Faust 
^ l'>ginont ; he next visited Werler, where he 
(in ! beautiful enchantress, and, in conse- 

'^^'ote the romance of Werther. In 
of ti mottled at Weimar, upon the invitation 
if Duke, who heaped upon him all 

onours which a subject could accept. He 


was ennobled, made a privy counsellor, and for 
a time prime minister. One of Goethe’s earliest 
works was Gortez with the Iron Hand, which 
was published in 1773 ; and it is extraordinary 
that Sir Walter Scott chose the same story for 
the subject of one of his earliest literary eliorts. 
The Sorrows of VVerter attracted the attention of 
the youth of all I'hirope ; and Gotz and Werther 
were imitated by many writers of that day who 
courted popularity ; nor was the morbid senti- 
ment, with which they are imbued, discounte- 
nanced, until the w’it and eloquence of their autlior 
were employed in turning them into ridicule. 
Perhaps the fame of Goetlie will derive more 
lasting ondurai)C(? from his Faust, and ‘‘ W'il- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship,’* than from his 
earlier works, although they too are tinctured with 
mystiaism. He was the idol of his country, 
more than esteemed by his noble patron, and 
enjoyed an undisputed empire over the literature 
of his country until his death. The loss of his 
son material ly aflectcd his declining years, and 
from that event his w'ritings display less of the 
great master-spirit. Goethe died on the 22d March, 
1832, in the 82d year of his age, his remains 
were conveyed, with the most splendid funeral 
pomp, to the grand ducal vault at Weimar, where 
they were deposited near to those of Schiller. 

GOG AND Magog, two names generally joined 
together in Scripture (Ezek. xxxviii. 2, 3, &c. ; 
xxxix, I, 2, ike; Rev. xx. 8). Moses speaks 
of Magog the son of Japhet, but says nothing of 
Gog (Gen. x. 2 ; Chron. 1. 5). Gog was prince 
of Magog, according to Ezekiel ; Magog being 
the name of the country or people. The gene- 
rality of the ancients made Magog the father of 
tlie Scythians and Tartars; and several inter- 
preters discovered many traces of their name in 
the ])rovinces of Great Tartary. Others sup- 
posed that the Persians were the descendants of 
Magog. Some have imagined that the Goths 
w'ere descended from Gog and Magog; and that 
the wars described by iCzekiel, and undertaken 
by (jug against tiie saints, are those which the 
Goths earned on against the Roman empire, in 
ilic fifth century. Bocliart has placed Gog in 
llie neiglibourhood of Caucasus. He derives 
the name of this celebrated mountain from the 
ilehrew Gogchasan, ‘ the fortress of Gog.’ He 
maintains that Prometheus, said to be chained 
to Caucasus by Jupiter, is Gog, and no other. 

GOGGLES, in surgery, instruments used for 
curing squinting, or that distortion of the eyes 
which occasions this disorder. They are short 
conical tubes, composed of ivory stained black, 
w ith a thin plate of the same ivory fixed in the 
tubes near the anterior extremities. Through 
the centre of each of these plates ij a small cir- 
cular hole, about the size of the pupil of the eye, 
for the transmission of the rays of light. These 
goggles must be continually worn in the day- 
time, till the muscles of the eye are brought to 
act regularly and uniformly, so as to direct the 
pupil straight forwards ; and by these means the 
cure will probably be sooner or later efle'eted. 

GOGORAH, a river, called also the Sarfew 
and Deva in different parts of its course, sup- 
posed by Major Rennell to be the Agoramis of 
Arrian. It bus its .source in t!.e mounlains qf 
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Thibet, and flows through the provinces of Ke- 
raaon, Oude, and part of Bahar, till at Maniee 
it joins the Ganges. It is navigable for boats to 
the foot of the hills, and is held sacred by the 
Hindoos. On its banks are several large towns. 

GOGO, a sea-port of Iliiidostan, in the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, and the capital of the district 
of Goelwarah. Here is a safe roadstead and 
good refpesliing place during the south-west 
monsoon. Vessels from fifty to 300 tons burden 
are built ; and a consichnable trade is carried on 
with Bombay. The sailors are very able and 
adroit. It is an ancient town, which came into 
possession of tlie British, with the district, in 
1805, and is gradually increasing. Lat. 21° 
41' N., long. 72'^ 21' E. 

GOHI'D, an extensive and mountainous dis- 
trict of the j)roVince of Agra, Hindostan, on the 
south side of the river Clmmbul, and between 
the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh degrees of 
north latitude. It is comparatively fertile ; and 
abounds with strong positions; we may instance 
the celebrated fortress of Gualior. It is governed 
by a Hindoo prince, but has suffered much from 
the inroads of the Mahrattas. 

Goiiud, the capital, a fortified town, was 
formerly a village dependent upon Gualior. The 
present rannah’s ancestors wxu'e zmnindars of 
this village, and by caste Jauts, of the Bamrowly 
tribe. Prior to the battle of Paniput, in 1782, 
they had acquired Gualior, but were compelled 
to yield it to the IMahrattas. The rannah of 
Gohud now attempted to shake off the Mahratta 
yoke, but was subdued by Hagoonauth How in 
176(5, On a subsequent rupture Gohud was 
taken by Madhajee Sindia in 1784. 

In 1804 a treaty was entered into by the British 
government with the rannah of Gohud, Kirrut 
Singh Luckindra, by which he was to be esta- 
blished in’ the sovereignty of this and a consi- 
derable number of adjacent districts ; in consi- 
deration of which he was to maintain a subsi- 
diary force of three battalions, and make over 
the city and fortress of Gualior to the British. 
Afterwards he agreed to relinquish the country 
and fort of Gohud, atid the other districts gua- 
ranteed to him by the former treaty, in conse- 
quence of which the British government granted 
him the districts of Dhelcpoor, Baree, and 
Rajekerah, in perpetual sovereignty. 

GO JAM, a populous province of sopth^ 
eastern Abyssinia, about eighty miles in length, 
and forty in breadth. It is flat and full of rich 
pastures, enclosed by a range of very high moun- 
. tains stretching in a semicircle along the course 
of the Abyssinian Nile. The cattle are very nu- 
merous and ratlu'r large. 

GOIANA, a city of Brasil, in the province of 
Itamarca, on the shore of the river of the same 
name, three leagues from its mouth. Long. 35° 
16' W., lat. 70 39' S. 

Goiana, a river of Brasil, running east, in the 
^province of Rio Grande, and falling into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

GOIAZ, a province of Brasil, bounded chiefly 
by Minas Geraes on the east, Matto Grosso on 
the west, and Para on the north. Its greatest 
length is from lat. 6° to 21° S. It possesses 
fseveral gold mines, and diamonds are found in 


some parts, but they are not in ^general of a pure 
water, though of good size. Cattle, which are bred 
on the frontiers, and some cotton, are the other 
objects of trade. The mules, on their return from 
Rio de Janeiro, are loaded with iron, salt, prints 
baizes, fire-arms, powder and shot, hats, and a 
variety of artificers’ tools. The inhabitants per- 
sonally take away valuable articles to Rio dc 
Janeiro, and lay out the proceeds in negroes 
(the first object of commerce), iron, salt, &,c. 
The population of this district is small in com- 
parison to its extent. According to Mr. Mawe 
it is a productive country, having numerous 
rivers well stored with fish, and woods abound- 
ing with fine birds. Tlie principal town, Villa 
Boa, is situated in lat. 16° S., about eighty leagues 
to the west of Paracatu. 

GOTNG, n.s. From go. 

The act of walking. 

When nobles are their taylors’ tutors. 

No hcreticks burnt, but wenches suitors. 

Then comes the time, who lives to see't. 

That going shall bo used with feet. 

Shakspeare, 

Pregnancy. 

The time of death has a far greater latitude than 
that of our birlh ; most womeu coming, according to 
their reckoning, within the compass of a fortnight ; 
that is, the twentieth part of their going. 

Grew*s Cosinologiu Sacra, 

Departure. 

'Thy going is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound. 

Milton. 

GO'LA, n. 5 . The same with cymatium. 

In a comice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble 
show. Spectator. 

GOLCONDA, a province of itindostaii, now 
called Hyderbad. It was once the capital of 
an extensive kingdom under native Hindoo 
princes, and afterwards a principal division 
of the Bhamenee sovereignty, upon the fall ot 
which it became the seat of a monarchy under 
the Cuttub Shahee dynasty. In 1690 it was 
surrendered, after a siege of seven months, to tlie 
Mogul army of Aurengzebe. The deposed sove- 
reign, Abou Houssun, died in confinement 
here in 1704. 

GOLD, Sax. soI'd; WcI. 

Gold'-beatf.r, n. s. ^olud, riches. Lithcr 

Gold'-bound, a^‘. of geel, as Scaliger 

Gold'en, adj. says, which is in Dut. 

Gold'enly, adv. to shine; ^ or ofano- 

Gold -FINDER, n. s. ther Dutch word, 
Gold'-size, n. s. which is gclterit and 

Gold'-iiammer, n. 'signifies in 
Gold'jng, n.s. valere, in English to 

Gold'ney, n. s. be of price or value. 

Goi.d'-pleasure, n. s. hence cometh their 

Gold'y-locks, W.5. ordinary word > 

Gold'smith, n. s. for money. 

Gold'-finch, w.s. ^ cham. 
lively to express value; applied to, difl^r^" 
things from their color resembling gold; tiu 
gold of pleasure, golden saxifrage, gold-hammer, 
gold-finch, goldney, goldy-locks, are 
herbs, birds, and fishes ; gold-size is a yel 
size ; gold-smith, one who manufactures go » 
&c. ; gold-beater, one who beats or 01 
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trokl to gild Qther matter ; a golden age is a 
luippy and prosperous age. 

And forth we went. 

Devoutly, soft, and esie pace to se, 

Venus the goddes’ image all of golde. 

Chaucer, The Court of Love. 

And, as I me advise 

The (jolden-\o\Q , and ledcn-love they bight. 

The tone was sad, tjie toder glad and light. 

Id. 

Thcr inaist thou sec devising of hameis 
So uncouth and so riche, and wrought so wcle 
Of goldsmithry , of bronding and of stele. 

Id, The Knightes Tale. 
And as I stode and cast aside mine eye, 

Twas ware of the fairest medlar tree. 

That ever yet, in all my life I se 
As full of blossornes as it might be ; 

1'hcrcin a gold-Jinch leping prctily. 

From bough to bough, and as him list, he eto 
Here and there of buddes and floures. swrtc. 

Id. The Fhmre and the Leafe. 
Upon her head she wore a crown of gold ; 

To shew that she had powre in things divine. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

My brother Jacques he keeps at school, and report 
ttpeaks goldenly of his profit. 

Shahpeare. As You Like It. 
Thou that so stoutly had resisted me, 

(live me thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 

For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 

Shakspeare. 

Neither chain nor gold-smith came to me. Id, 
So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh morning drops upon the rose ; 

Nor shines the silver moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the deep. Id. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fiect the time carelessly, as they did in \.ho golden 
world. Id, 

The king’s a baw-cock, and a heart oi gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Id. Henry V. 

Thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow is like the first. 

Shakspeare. 

Cold hath those natures ; greatness of weight, 
closeness of parts, fixation, pliantness or softness, 
immunity from rust, and the colour or tincture of 
yellow. Bacon's Natural History. 

Of singing birds they have linnets, rud- 

docks, (’anary-birds, blackbirds, thrushes, and divers 
Olliers, Carew. 

I he gum of ivy is good to put into your goldsize and 
other colours. Peacham on Drawing. 

Heaven's golde7i winged herald late he saw 
To a poor Galilean virgin sent. Crashaw. 

file good yeoman wears russet clothes, but makes 
golden payment, having time in his buttons, but silver 
m his pocket. Fuller. 

Gold begets in brethren hate. 

Gold in families debate j 
Gold does friendship separate ; 

Gold docs civil wars create. 

These the smallest harms of it ! 

Gold alas ! does love beget. Cowley. 

Corrupt with gold thy wives and daughters bring 
0 the black idol for an offering. Marvell. 

^ Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit sake, 
thp^ finest gold they can get, yet 

toim employ coined gold ; and that the 

to wont to alloy with copper or silver, 

and less subject to be 
wasted by attrition. Boyle. 


L D. 

Nine royal knights In equal rank sticceed. 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed 

In golden armour glorious to behold ; 

The rivets of their arms were nailed ytiih. gold. 

Dryden. 

That verse which they commonly call golden, has 
two substantives and two adjectives, with a verb be- 
twixt them to keep the peace. Id. 

A goldjitich there I saw, with gaudy pride 

Of painted plumes that hopped from side to side. 

Id. 

We readily say this is gold, and that a silver goblet, 
only by the different figures and colours represented 
to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 

Golden russeting hath a gold coloured coat under 
a russet hair, and its flesh of a yellow colour. 

Mortimer. 

And see the guardian angels of tlie good. 

Reclining soft on many a gulden cloud. Rowe. 

O cursed lust of gold, when for thy sake 
The fool throws up his interest in both worlds. 

First starved in this, then damned in that to come. 

Blair's Grave. 

His empty paunch that he might fill. 

He sucked his vittels through a quill ; 

Untouched it passed between his grinders, 

Or’t bad been happy for goldjinders. Swift. 

The goldsmith or scrivener, who takes all your for- 
tune to dispose of, when he ha^ beforehand resolved 
to break the following day, does surely deserve the 
gallows. Id. 

Thence arises that golden rule of dealing with others, 
as we would have others deal with us. Watts, 

The lust of gold succeeds the lust of conquest ; 

The lust of gold unfeeling and remorseless ! 

The last corruption of degenerate man. 

Dr. Johnson's Irene. 

And forth an host of littlo warriors march 

Grasping the diamond lance, and targe oi gold. 

Beattie. Minstrel. 

Who is this ? 

Who truly looketh like a demigod. 

Blooming and bright, with golden hair, and stature. 

If not more high than mortal, yet immortal 
In all that nameless bearing of his limbs. 

Which he wears as the sun his rays. 

Byron. Deformed Transformed. 

Gold, in chemistry and metallurg^y, is a yellow 
metal of specific gravity 19*3. It is found in na- 
ture only in a metallic state, and most commonly 
in grains, ramifications, leaves or crystals, rhom- 
boidal oetaliedraljOr pyramidal. Its matrix is ge- 
nerally quartz, sandstone, siliceous schistus, &c. 
It IS found also in the sands of many rivers, 
particularly in Africa, Hungary, and France, in 
minute irregular grains, called gold dust. Na- 
tive gold is never completely pure; it is alloyed 
with silver or copper, and sometimes with iron 
and tellurium. The largest piece of native gold, 
that has been hitherto discovered in Europe, was 
found in the county of Wicklow, in Ireland. Its 
weight was said to be twenty-two ounces, anflk 
the quantity of alloy it contained was very smatt^ 
Several other pieces, exceeding one ounce, ha% * 
also been discovered at the same place, in sand, 
covered with turf, and adjacent to a rivulet. The 
following is Kirwan’s arrangement of the ores of 
gold. 

Species 1. — Native gold. Its color yellow, 
more or less dilute, or brownish-red^ like Spanisk 
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snuff, malleable and flexible. Found either in 
compact masses; or in spangles, inlaying, or dis- 
seminated ; or capillary, arborescent, ramified, in- 
terwoven, or dentiform ; or crystallised in cubic, 
pyramidal, prismatic, or tabular forms ; or in 
grains visibly or invisibly mixed with various 
Other substances. External lustre, 3. Internal 
2. Metallic. Fracture, hackly. Hardness o. 
Specific gravity exceeds 12, more or less in pro- 
portion to the quantity of silver or copper with 
which it is coniinoidy alloyed, and the cavities 
it may contain. 

The substances in or on which it is found 
are cither stony, sandy, earthy, or inflammable, 
or ores of other metallic substances. Of the 
first, the most common is quartz, siliceous schis- 
tus, hornsione, sandstone, spar, gypsum, &.G., in 
Hungary, dVansylvania, Bohemia, ^c. ; or trap, 
('r jasper, felspar, or in clays, as in Bohemia ; or 
in the sand of various rivers, in diflerent coun- 
tries, as Hungary, France, Africa, &c. : particu- 
larly in the ycliovvisli-red, and violet sands. Jt is 
so generally interspersed through earths of va- 
rious kinds, that Bergman tliinks it more exten- 
.sively diffused, though in exceedingly small quan- 
tities, than any other metal, except iron. 

If 100 lbs. of sand contain 24grs. of gold, it 
is said tbc separation is worth attention. In 
Africa ,5 lbs. of sand often contain 62grs. of gold. 
The heaviest, wliicb is often black or red, yields 
most. Gold interspersed llirough sand, is often 
separated by mere mechanical means, amply 
described in llie Paris Memoirs for 1718 and 
1786; in Born’s Letters from Hungary, and in 
Dicdric’s Description des Gites des Minerals. 
Native gold is sometimes invisibly dispersed and 
disguised, sometimes visibly contained in the 
form of abrown,sb-re(J powder in martial pyrites, 
as in that in Adelfors in Sweden, and also in 
Norway, Bohemia, and Siberia. It seems now 
agreed that it is not really miiicralisc<l in tliese 
ores. Foi it is ofton extracted from them by th.e 
mere mechanical iiKaiis of })oiinding and wash- 
ing, or at least from the residuum hdt afier so- 
lution in the nitrous acid; its (juantity is geno- 
rally very small, scarcely above 8 grs. in 10,000 
of the ore, or 1 oz.,or 11 oz. in 1 cwt. of the ore. 
That of Facebay, in Transylvania, however, con- 
tains 12'.5 per cent, of gold. 

Gcdd is also extracted from a particular sort 
of a.rgen life rolls copper pyrites, called, in Ilun- 
gaiy, gelf. This is found either massive, or crys- 
tallised in rhomboids, or other irregular quad- 
rangular or ])olygon nnusses. Its contents in 
gold and silver are rich, but very unequal : much 
of the gold may be separated by pounding and 
washing. Muller concludes that gold exists in 
it in a state of dis])eision, and not combined 
nor consequently mineralised. 

It often also exists in a greenish-yellow cop- 
per pyrites, somewhat duller than the common, 
and containing besides iron, also manganese. 

It is found mixed with arsenical pyrites in 
the valley of Zillar, near Saltzburgh. The quin- 
tal affords only twenty-five grains. It is sepa-r 
rated by washing, and affords a profit of about 
f400 or £500 per annum. 

It is sometimes found in the sulphurated sil- 
ver ores of Hungary and Saxony, and is sepa- 


rated, after the expulsion of the sulphur bv 
nitrous acid, as the gold falls to the bottom in 
the form of black powder. 

The most remarkable ores in Europe affording 
gold, are those of Nagaya, in Transylvania- 
they, properly speaking, are compounds of 
several sulphurated ores, among which native 
gold occurs either in the state of a metallic 
alloy, or more or loss plentifully disseminated 
though invisible by the help of microscopes. 

Of these ores there are five sorts, the antimo- 
nial, the arsenical, the bleiidose, the mami-ane- 
sian, and the sylvanitic. The first and princij)al 
is the antiinonial. Blatter erze of some, or gold 
ore of Nagaya. Its color is bluish-gray, or in- 
termediate between that and the iron gray. It 
is found in plates of various thickness, adhering 
to, but separable from each other, or intersecting- 
each other in various directions, and somewhat 
flexible. These, some say, are crystallised in 
hexangular forms, hut Ruprecht denies it; be- 
tween them the white ore presently to he men- 
tioned is* often found. Lustre 3. Metallic. 
Transparency 0. Their fracture foliaceous, in- 
clining sometimes to the granular. 

The hardness of the ])hites is 4-: Their spe- 
cific gravity 8-919. They scra'pe into flakes 
like plumbago, and like it stain the fingers. 
Soluble in acids with efl'erv.escence. When pul- 
verised three per cent, of these plates are attrac- 
tihle by the magnet, and twenty-one per cent, solu- 
ble in nitrous acid. The solution is gnumish, the 
residuum purplish : 100 parts of this ore contain 
about twelve of silver and gold, the rcmiiiiidcr 
con.sists of iron, lead, -and antimony, all sulphu- 
rated, and silex ; the proportions are not accu- 
rately stated in the incomplete a^d unsalisfac- 
tory analyses tliat have as yet appeared. 

The color of the arscnic-al ore is, according to 
Rnprcchf, tin white, according to Muller, yel- 
lowish white, according to Born, yidlowish gray. 
Its fi -acture granular or foliated, often striated 
or fibrous. Its sj)ecilic gravity, 10 (378. It is 
so fusible as not to hear roasting. Wlum pul- 
verised the magnet attracts nearly five per cent, 
of it, and nitrous acid dissolves 72, 5 per 
cent, of it. The color of the solution is licld. 
given, and of the residuum hhick ish -brown. Mild 
fixed alkalies aiiord, both with the solutions el 
this, and of the former ore, a light yellow pre- 
cipitate. By Muller’s account, it contains ahont 
twenty-five per cent, of auriferous silver. 

Hence Werner calls it the silver ore of Nagaya. 
Borii tells us it contains antimony, iron, and 
gold. The matrix of both these ores is a gray- 
ish quartz, or hornstone and silex mixed with 
white calx of manganese. 

Of the blendose ores, Muller mentions two 
varieties, the black and the red, or the reddish- 
brown (this last phosphoresces, when scraped 
in the dark ; the black does not), whose exter- 
nal appearances do not probably differ from 
those of the common blendose ores, besides zin(.‘, 
iron and sulplmr ; most of them contain anti- 
mony also, and some manganese. 

The specific gravity of the black, according o 
Muller, is 5’398; which exceeds the specific 
vity of mere blend. The nitrous acid dissolves 
ninety-seven per cent, of it wiUi an hepabc 
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smell, which common blends yield only when 
treated with marine or vitriolic acids. It con- 
tains *062 per cent, of auriferous silver. The 
reddish-brown is still poorer, and seems a mix- 
ture of blend, manganese, lead, and arsenic, 
with a small proportion of auriferous silver. The 
red exposed to the blow-pipe gives a purple 
tinge to borax if nitre be added. The black does 
the same, even without that addition, a sign that 
they contain manganese. 

The raanganesian ore consists of thin laminm, 
of a gray color, somewhat withered; inserted in 
a matrix of whitish manganese. According to 
liacquet it is very poor in gold, but baron Born 
tells us it contains twenty-hve per cent, of this 
met:il, and is the richest of all the ores found in 
that country. Yet it is so light, that it is called 
cotton ore. 

The sylvanitic ore; Weisses golderz of the 
Germans; Aurum Graphicuiii, of some;* is ac- 
cording to baron Born of a whitish color, inter- 
mediate betwixt that of antimony and bismuth. 
Lustre, 3. It consists of amorphous plates, 
whose fracture is granular, like that of steel. 

Its fragments prismatic. Its hardness from 
4 to 5. Brittle. Its specific gravity, 5 723; its 
matrix an aggregate c« lithomarga and (piartz, 
with pyrites intersperse. Before the blow-pipe 
it decrepitates and melts like lead. It burns 
witli a lively brownish flame and disagreeable 
smell, and at last vanishes in a white smoke, 
leaving only a whitish earth. 

According to Wallorius, native gold is found, 
1. In solid masses. In Hungary, Transylvania, 
niid Peru. 2. In grains. In the Spanish West 
Indies. 3. In a vegetable form, like the branches 
or twigs of plants. 4. In a drusic figure, as if 
composed of groups or clusters of small parti- 
cles united together, found in Hungary. 5. Com- 
posed of thill plates, on thin pellicles covering 
other bodies, found in Siberia, fi. In a crys- 
talline form in Hungary. Gold is also found in 
the form of thick solid pieces. It is in general 
more frequently imbedded in (piartz, and mixed 
with it than with any other stone ; and the 
quartz in which the gold is found in the Hunga- 
rian mines, I\lr. Magellan tells us, is of a pecu- 
liarly mild appearance. Sometimes, however, it 
i'S found in limestone, hornblende, &.c. Europe 
is principally supjilied with gold from Chili and 
\’cru in South America. A small ,y|uantity is 
iihewise imported from China and the coast of 
Africa. The principal gold mines of Europe 
those of Hungary, Saltzburg, and Adelfors in 
hmalaiid. Sonu) gold is also extracted from the 
sdver mines of Ostersilvarberget, in the pro- 
yince of Dalarne. Native gold has been found 
above Toriiea, and in Wcstmanland. 
An Peru it is found mixed with a stony matter 
not Well known, from which it is extracted by 
amalgamation. Sometimes kernels or lumps of 
texture, and very light, are met with, 
P I j . contain a good quantity of gold dust. 
^ »ol(l is also found separate from any matrix, in 
nnips of visible grains mixed with sand in the 
teds of rivers. 

pure gold may be obtained, by dis- 
the gold of. commerce in nitro-muriatic 
^ > and precipitating the metal, by adding a 
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weak solution of sulphate of iron. The pre- 
cipitate, after being well washed and dried, is pure 
gold. For the methods of analysing the ore or 
metid, see Assaying, Cupel, Metallurgy, ike. 

Pure gold is very soft, tough, ductile, and mal- 
leable, unaltered by the most powerful furnaces, 
but volatilised by the intense heat of powerful 
burning mirrors ; and it has been driven up in 
fumes by a stream of oxygen urged upon it when 
rcyl hot. The electric shock converts it into a 
purple oxide, as may he seen by transmittingthat 
commotion through gold leaf, between two plates 
of glass ; or by causing the explosive spark of 
three or moie square feet of coated glass to fall 
upon a gilded surface. A heat of 32^ W., or 
perhaps 1300° V. is required to melt it, which 
does not happen till after ignition. Its color, 
when melted, is of a bluish -green ; and the same 
color is exhibited by light transmitted through 
gold leaf. Blit silver, copper, and all the rest of 
the metals which can he formed into leaves, are 
perfectly opacpie. 

No acid acts readily upon gold hut aqua regia 
and aqueous chlorine. Chromic acid, added to 
muriatic, enables it to dissolve gold. 

When gold is immersed in a(pia regia, anefier- 
vescence takes place, and the solution tinges ani- 
mal matters of a deep purple, and corrodes them. 
By careful evaporation, fine» crystals of a topaz 
color may he obtained. The gold is ])iecipilated 
from its solvent by a great number of suhstariees. 
Lime and magnesia precipitate it in the form of 
a yellowish powder. Alkalies exhibit the same 
appearance ; hut an excess of alkali redissolves 
the precipitate. The precipitate of gold, obtained 
from aqua regia by the addition of a fixed alkidi, 
ap])ears to he a true oxide, and is soluble in the 
sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic aciils ; from 
which, howcv('r, it separates by standing, or by 
evaporation of th«^ acids. Gallic acid precipi- 
taU‘s gold of a reddish color, very soluble in the 
nitric acid, to which it communicates a fine blue 
color. 

Ammonia i^recipitateG tlic solution of gold 
much more readily tlian fixed alkalies.. This pre- 
cipitate, which is of a brown, yellow, or orange, 
color, possesses the property of detonating with 
a considerahle noise when gently heated. It is 
known by the name of fulminating gold. Sec 
PowuiEK, I’uT.MiNATrNG. When precipitated 
from this solution by tin, it forms the purple 
])recipitate of Cassius, so much used in enaine)- 
iing. This consists of an oxide of gold, mixed 
with an oxide of tin. Sulplmrets precipitate 
gold from its solvent, the alkali uniting with the 
acid, and the gold falling down combined with 
the sulphur ; of which, however, it may be de- 
prived by moderate heat. 

The solution of gold in sulphuric ether ap- 
pears to crystallise after a considerable time. 
Mr. Sivright having allowed a solution of gold 
in sulphuric ether to stand four days in a vessel, 
with a cork and a piece of leather tied over it, 
found that a great part of the liquid had evapo- 
rated, Icaviiig the gold in the form of a thin plate, 
which has the usual brightness of pure gold, and 
resembles the flat pieces of native copper found 
in Cornwall. There were distinct crystals in one 
or two parts of the plate. 
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The peroxide of^gold thrown down by potash, 
from a solution of the neutral muriate, consists, 
according to Berzelius, of 100 gold and twelve 
oxygen. It is probably a trit-oxide. The pro- 
toxide of a greenish color is procured by treating 
with potash water muriate oi gold, after heat has 
expelled the chlorine. It seems to consist of 100 
metal -(- 4 oxygen. The prime equivalent of 
gold comes out ajiparently 25 . 

Most metals unite with gold by fusion. With 
silver it forms a compound, whicli is paler in 
proportion to the quantity of silver added. It is 
remarkable, that a certain proportion, for example 
a fifth part, renders it greenish, but occasions 
hardly any perceptible alteration of ductility, 
hardness, or mean specific gravity. 

A strong heat is necessary to combine platina 
with gold : it greatly alters the color of the gold, 
if its weight exceed the forty-seventh part of the 
mass. 

Mercury is strongly disposed to unite with 
gold, in all proportions, with which it forms an 
amalgam : this, like other amalgams, is softer the 
larger the proportion of mercury. It softens 
and liquifies by heat, and crystallises by cooling. 
Lead unites with gold, atjd considerably impairs 
its ductility, one-fourth of a grain to an ounce 
rendering it completely brittle. It gives an alloy 
externally resembling fine pale gold, but wliich 
is as brittle as glass, is vvliolly destitute of metal- 
lic lustre, and has a fine-grained porcellaneous 
appearance : its specific gravity a little less than 
the mean. I'he very fumes of this metal are 
nearly as prejudicial to the ductility of gold as 
those of bismuth. 

Copper renders gold less ductile, harder, more 
fusible, and of a deeper color. This is the usual 
addition iti coin, and other articles used in 
society. Tin renders it brittle in proportion to 
its quantity ; but it is a common error of 
chemical writers to say, that the slightest addition 
is sufiicient for this purpose. When alloyed 
with tin, however, it will not bear a red heat. 
With iron it forms a gray mixture, which obeys 
the magnet. This metal is very hard, and is said 
to be much superior to steel for the fabrication 
of cutting instruments. 

With bismuth, in the proportion of thirty- 
eight grains to the ounce, it yields an alloy of a 
pale gTeenish yellow, excessively brittle, and ex- 
hibiting a fine-grained earthy fracture : its specific 
gravity somewhat greater tlian the mean. If 
standard gold be alloyed with even a quarter of 
a grain of bismuth in the ounce, the mixture, 
although in color and texture resembling gold, is 
yet perfectly brittle. 

Arsenic, on account of its volatility, can be 
combined with gold only in small proportions. 

The alloy, or mixed metal hence produced, is 
of a gray color, coarse granular fracture, and very 
brittle. 

I Antimony, mixed by fusion with either fine or 
standard gold in the proportion of not more than 
i gr. to the ounce (being not more than ^^,5 of the 
vvhote mass), will give a brittle compound of a 
close granular fracture, with little metallic lustre: 
while, with a change quite as extraordinary as in 
nickel, mixed in the proportion of thirty-eight 
grains to the ounce, produces an alloy of the 


color of fine brass, with a coarse-grained earthy 
fracture, and very brittle : its specific gravity 
being somewhat less than the mean. With man- 
ganese, in its black oxide, gold will combine, and 
produce an alloy of a reddish gray, capable of 
receiving a brilliant lustre like steel : the mixed 
metal is exceedingly hard, and so far possessed 
of ductility as to be in some measure flattened 
by the hammer before it breaks. 

Zinc greatly injures the ductility of gold, and, 
when equal in weight, a metal of a fine grain is 
produced, which is said to be well adnpted to 
form the mirrors of reflecting telescopes, on ac- 
count of the fine polish it is susce])tjl)lc of, and 
its not being subject to tnrnish. The alloys of 
gold with molybdena are not known. It could 
not be mixed with tungsten, on account of the 
infusibility of this last substance. 

Mr. Hatchett gives the following order of dif- 
ferent metals, arranged as they diminish the duc- 
tility of gold : bismuth, lead, antimony, arsenic, 
ziiic, cobalt, manganese, nickel, tin, iron, platina, 
cop])er, silver. The first three were nearly equal 
in effect; and tlie platina was not quite pure. 

For the purposes of coin, Mr. liatchett con- 
siders an alloy of equal parts of silver and cop- 
per as to be prcjferred, and copper alone as pre- 
ferable to silver alone. 

The limits of the ductility and malleability of 
gold are not known. According to Cronstedt, 
one grain of it may be stretched out so as to 
cover ninety-eight Swedish ells, equal to ( 53‘66 
English yards of silver wire; but Wallerius as- 
serts, that a grain of gold may be stretched in 
such a manrn^r as to cover 500 ells of wire. At 
any rate, the extension is prodigious; for, accor- 
ding to the least of these calgulations, the 
1,000,000th part of a grain of gold may be made 
visible to the naked eye. Nor is its malleability 
inferior to its ductility. Foyle, quoted by 
Apligny in his Treatise of Colors, says, that one 
grain and a half of gold may be beaten into fifty 
leaves of one inch S(piare, which, if intersected 
by parallel lines drawn at right angles to each 
other, and distant only tlie 100th part of an inch 
from each other, will produce 25,000,000 of little 
squares, each very easily discernible to the naked 
eye. 

By the weight and measure of the best wrought 
gold leaf, it is found that one grain is made to 
cover 5 Gi| square inches; and from the specific 
gravity of the metal together with this admea- 
surement, it follows that the leaf itself is 
part of an inch thick. This, however, is not the 
limit of the malleability of gold ; for the gold- 
beaters find it necessary to add three^ grains of 
copper in the ounce to harden the gold, which 
otherwise would pass round the irregularities ot 
the newest skins, and not over them ; and in 
using the old skins, which are not so perfect an 
smooth, they proceed so for as to add twelve 
grains. From further calculation it appears tha 
sixteen ounces of gold, which would form a cu e 
of about one inch and a quarter, would e 
sufficient to gild a silver wire equal in length 
the circumference of the globe. See Chemistry- 
Goldbeater’s Skin, n.s. The intestinun 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay betwe 
the leaves of their metal while they beat it, wher - 
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by the membrane is reduced thin, and made fit 
to apply to cuts or small fresh wounds, as is now 
the common practice. 

U^hen your gillyflowers blow, if they break the pod, 
open it with a penknife at each division, as low as the 
flower has burst it, and bind it about with a narrow 
slip of goldbeater*s skin, which moisten with your 
longue, and it will stick together. Mortimer. 

Golden Fleece, in the ancient mythology, 
was the skin and fleece uf the ram upon which 
Pliryxus and Ilelle are said to have swum over 
the sea to Colcliis ; and which, being sacriliced to 
jiij)iter, was hnng upon a tree in the grove of 
Mars, guarded by two brazen-hoofed hulls, and 
a monstrous dragon that never slept ; hut was 
taken and carried off by Jason and the Argo- 
nauts. Some authors have endeavored to show 
that this fable is an allegorical representation of 
some real history, particularly of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Others have e\pluine<l it by the 
])rotit of the wool-trade to Colchis, or the gold 
wliieli they commonly gathered there witli fleeces 
in the rivers. See AatiONAUTS. 

Golden Fleece, Order of the, a military 
v)rder instituted by Philip the Good, duke of 
burgundy, 1427 ; thus named from a represen- 
tation of the golden fleece, borne by the knights 
on their collars, which consisted of flints and 
steels. The king of Spain, as duke of bJurgundy 
is grand master of the order; the number of 
knights is fixed to thirty-one. It is said to have 
been instituted on occasion of an immense profit 
whicli that prince made by wool ; though others 
vvill have a chemical mystery couched under it, 
as that famous one of the ancients, which the 
adepts pretend to be the secret of the elixir vitae, 
written on the skin of a sheep. 

Gold Thread, or spun gold, is a gilt wire, 
wrapped or flatted over a thread of yellow silk, 
hy twisting it with a wheel and iron bobbins. By 
ineans of a curious machinery, a number of 
flneads is thus twisted at once by the turning of 
't wheel. The principal art consists in so regu- 
lating the motion, that the several circuinvoln- 
betis of the wire, on cacli thread, may just touch 
nne another, and form, as it were, one continued 
coverimg. At Milan, it is said, they make a sort 
Hatted wire, gilt only on one side, which is 
Wound upon the tliread, so that only the gilt side 
appears. There is also a gilt copper wire, made 
the same manner as the gilt silver, chiefly at 
htureinberg. The Chinese, instead of flatted gilt 
use slips of gilt paper, which they intcr- 
''cave in their stuffs, and tw'ist upon silk threads. 

GOLDONI, a celebrated dramatic author, 
horn at Venice in 1707. Having shown an 
early attachment to dramatic performances bis 
.^ther. Dr. Goldoni, had a small theatre erected 
his own house, in which, while a mere child, 

‘e and his companions amused themselves by 
acting comedies. Having finished his gramma- 
'cal and rhetorical studies at Venice and Prague, 

® went to llimiiii to study philosophy ; but, 
preterring the theatre to Aristotle, he went ofl’ with 
company of comedians to Chioz^o. * After at- 
mpting to study the law at Venice, he t)ecame 
fhe resident of that state at Milan, 
the wrote his Venetian Clondolier, 

p his comedies that was acted and 

I n ed ; and soon^ after composed several other 


pieces for a Venetian compafly then at Milany 
and whom he accompanied to Genoa, where he 
married. After visiting Tuscany, Florence, and 
Pisa, he returned to Venice, and wrote comedies 
for the theatre of St. Angelo. These cost him 
so little trouble, that it is said he wrote sixteen 
new comedies, besides forty-two other pieces 
for that theatre, within a year; and many of 
these, tliough so rapidly executed, are considered 
as his best productions. The first edition of his 
works was published in 10 vols. 8vo, 1753. He 
wrote afterwards a great number of pieces for 
the theatre at St. Luke, which were published 
under the title of The New (’omie Theatre. He 
comj)ose<l fifty-nine other pieces between 1753 
and 1761 ; and, on the invitation of duke Philip, 
visited lharma, from whence he went to Koine. 
He next went to Paris on tlie invitation of M, 
/enuzzi, the chief actor on the Italian theatre 
there, with whom he engaged for two years. 
After this, hewas em])loyed as an Italian teacher 
to the jirincesses, aunts to the unfortunate Louis 
X\T.; for which he received 4000livres a-year, 
and a present of 100 louis d’ors in a gold box. 
In his sixty-secotul year he wrote a French co- 
medy, entitled Bourru Bienfaisant, which was 
acted at l.ouis WI.’s marriage; and for which 
he rectdved 1.^)0 louis from tlie king, besides con- 
siderable sums from the jierformers and book- 
sellers. He died at Paris in 1792, aged eighty- 
five. As a dramatic author, he is reckoned 
eejuai to the best comic poets of modern times ; 
and in fertdity of invention su])erior to them all. 
His whole works were printed at JiCghorn, in 
1788 — 91, in 31 vols. 8vo. He has been styled 
the Molicre of Italy ; and Voltaire, in a letter 
to the marquis Albergali, called him the 1‘ainter 
of Nature. His favorite work, generally reckoned 
his master-piece, was his Terence. His last 
piece was his Volponi. 

A Goi.dsmith, or Silversmith, is an artist 
who makes vessels, utensils, and ornaments, in 
gold and silver. There is a vast variety in the 
works made, and tools used, by goldsmiths, 
which we cannot liere particularise. Works 
that have raised figures are cast in a mould, and 
afterwards carved, or polished and finished ; 
plates or vessels of silver or gold are beat out 
from thin flat plates ; table and tea-spoons, &c., 
are beat out from solid ingots, and their mouths 
struck up with a punch ; tankards, and other 
vessels of that kind, are formed of plates sol- 
dered together, and their mouldings are beat 
not cast. The business of the goldsmiths for- 
merly required more labor, than it does at pre- 
sent ; foi they were obliged to hammer the metal 
from the ingot to the thinness they wanted ; but, 
since the invention of flatting-mills, the metals 
are reduced to the thinness required at a small 
expense. As the goldsmith often has to make 
his own moulds, he ought to be a good de- 
signer, and have a taste in sculpture : he also 
ought to know enough of metallurgy to be able 
to assay and refine gold and silver, and to mix 
the exact quantity of alloy. The goldsmiths in 
London employ different hands under them for 
the various branches of their trade; such as 
Jewellers, box-makers, toy- makers, turners, gil- 
ders, burnishers, chasers, refiners, founders, &c. 
Their ware.'? must be assayed by the wardens of 
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their own company in London, tind marked ; 
and the gold and silver must be of the standard 
fineness, under a penalty of £l0. Any false 
meU'l may be seized and forfeited to the king. 
The cities of Edinburgh, York, Exeter, Bristol, 
&c., have also places appointed for assaying gold 
and silver plate. Plate sent to the assay-oflice, 
when discovered to be coarser than the standard, 
is broken and defaced ; and the fees for assaying 
are limited. 

Goldsmith (Oliver), was born in county Long- 
ford^ in Ireland, in 1731. His father, who possessed 
a small estate in that county, had nine sous, of 
whom Oliver was the third. After being in- 
structed in the classics, he was, with his brother 
the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, placed in Trinity 
College, Dublin, about tlie end of 1749. In 
this seminary he took the degree of B. D. ; but, 
his brother not being able to obtain preferment, 
Oliver turned to the study of physic; ami, after 
attending some courses of anatomy in Dublin, 
proceeded to Edinburgh in 17.'51, where he 
studied medicine under the professors of that 
university. His benevolent disposition soon in- 
volved him in ditlicultics ; ami he was obliged 
precipitately to leave Scotland, in coiiscquence 
of an engagement to pay a considerable sum for 
a fellow-student. A few lays after, about the 
beginning of 1754, he arrived in Simderlnnd, 
near Newcastle, where be was arrested at the suit 
of a tailor in Edinburgh, to whom be had given 
security for bis friend. By the good offices of 
Lachlan Machine, esq. and Dr. Sleigh, then in 
college, he was delivered out of the hands of the 
bailiff ; and took his passage on board a Dutch 
ship to Rotterdam, where, after a short stay, he 
proceeded to Brussels. He then visited great 
part of Flanders ; and after passing some lime 
at Strasburg and Louvain, where he took the de- 
gree of M. B., he accompanied an English gen- 
tleman to Berne and Geneva. He travelled on 
foot during the greatest part of his tour, having 
left England with very little money. Being ca- 
able of sustaining fatigue, ami not easily terri- 
cd at danger, he became enthusiastically fond 
of visiting different countries. He had .some 
knowledge of French and of music, and played 
tolerably well on the German flute; widen, from 
an amusement, became at times the means 
of subsistence. His learning procured him an 
hospitable reception at most of the religious 
bouses ; and his music made him welcome to the 
peasants of Flanders and other parts of Ger- 
many. * Whenever I approached,’ he u.sed to 
say, ‘ a peasant's house towards night-fall, 1 
played one of my most merry tunes ; and that 
procured me not only a lodging, but subsistence 
for the next day : but in tmth, I must own, when- 
ever I attempted to entertain persons of a higher 
rank, they always thought my performance 
odious, and never made me any return for my 
endeavours to please them.’ On his arrival at 
Geneva, he was recommended as a travelling 
tutor to a young man who had been left a con- 
siderable sum of money by his uncle, a pawn- 
broker, near Holborn. During Goldsmith’s 
continuance in Switzerland, he assiduously cul- 
tivated his poetical talents, of which he gave 
•ome proofs while at the college of Edinburgh. 


It was here he sent the first sketch of his deligiit- 
ful poem called The Traveller, to his brother ihe 
clergyman in Ireland, who lived with an amiable 
wife on an income of only £40 a-year. From 
Geneva Mr. Goldsmith and his pupil visited tlie 
south of France; where the young man, upon 
some disagreement with his preceptor, paid })irn 
the small part of his salary which was due, and 
embarked at Marseilles for England. Our wan- 
derer was left once more upon the world at larec 
and pa.s.sed through various difficulties in travers- 
ing the greatest part of France. At length, liis 
curiosity being satisfied, he bent his course 
towards England, and arrived at Dover the be- 
ginning of the winter of 175B. VYheri he raiiie to 
London, his cash did not amount to Uvo livres. 
Being an entire stranger, his mind was filled with 
the most gloomy retlections. Witli difliculty he 
discoviued that part of the town in whieh his 
old acquaintance Dr. Sleigli resided. Tliis gen- 
tlemau received him with the warmest alleciiou, 
and lil)erally invited him to share his juirso till 
sonic establishment could be procured for liini^ 
Goldsmitl), unwdlling to be a burden to lii.s 
friimd, eagerly embraced an offer whicli was 
made liini soon after to assist the late llcv. Dr. 
Milner in an academy at Peckham ; and ac- 
quitted himself greatly to the doctor’s sati.s- 
faction ; but having obtained sonic reput:it:oi), 
by the criticisms he had written in the JMoiithlv 
Review, Mr. (Griffith, the proprietor, engaged 
him in the compilation of it ; and, resolving to 
pursue the jiroiession of an author, he returned 
to F.ondon, as the mart where al)ilities of every 
kind nicetdistinction and reward. As his financei 
were not in a good state, he adcipted a plan of 
the strictest economy ; and took lodgings in an 
obscure court in the Old Bailey, where he wrote 
several ingenious pieces. The late Mr. New- 
berry, who gave great encouragement to ineii of 
literary abilities, became a patron to him, and 
introduced him as one of the writers in tlie 
Public Ledger, in which his (Citizen of the World 
originally appeared, under the title of Chinese 
Letters. His fortune now began to improve. 
The simplicity of his character, the integrity of 
his heart, and the merit of his productions, inade 
his company very acceptable to a number of re- 
Sjiectable families ; and bo emerged from Ins 
shabby apartments in the Old Ikiiloy to the po- 
liter air of the Temple, where he took handsome 
chambers, and lived in a genteel style. Ihc 
publication of bis Traveller, and bis Vicar ot 
Wakefield, was followed by the performance of 
his comedy of the Ciood-natured Man at (.!ovent- 
(farden theatre, and placed him in the first ran ' 
of the ])oets of the eighteenth century. Among 
many other persons of distinction who were cle - 
sirous to know him, was the dnke of Northuni- 
berland : and a circumstance that attended ns 
introduction to that nobleman shows a strikm*.. 
trait of bis character. * I was invited, said t lO 
Doctor., ^by my friend Mr. Percy, to wait upmi 
the duke, in consequence of the satisfaction 
had ^ece^ed from the perusal ^ 

productions. I dressed myself in the 
manner T could ; and, after studying some (on 
pliments I thought necessary on suchanoccasi ^ » 
proceeded to Northmnl)erland-house, aiul a 
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quainted the servants that I had particular V.ii- 
siiicss with his Grace. They showed me into 
an antichaniber ; where, after waitin;^ somet •'iie, 
a gentleman, very geritcely ilressed, made liis 
appearance. Taking him for the duke, I deli- 
vered all the fine things 1 had composed in order 
to compliment him on the honor l.c had doiie 
me ; when, to my great astoiiislunent, ho told me 
I had mistaken him for his master, vviio would 
,S('C me immediately. At this mstaut tlic duke 
came into the a])artmeiit; and I was so confused 
on the occasion, that I wanted words barely suf- 
I'k ient to express the sense I entertained of the 
nuke’s politeness, and wtmt away extremely eha- 
L'liiied at the l»lunder [ had committed.’ Anotlier 
anecdote exhibits the strict integrity of his cdia- 
r.ieler. Previous to th(‘ publication of liis I )e- 
;u'rtcd \ illage, the bookseller had given him a 
note for 100 guineas for the copy, which the 
Doctor mentioned a few liours after to one of 
Ills friends : who oiiserved, it was a very great 
sum for so short a peroumraiice ; ‘ Jn truth,’ rc- 
j.hed (ioldsmith, 1 think so too l liavii not 
heen easy si nee I reeoiv(*d it; lliertTore I will 
go hack and return him his note;’ which he 
absolutely did ; and left it entirely to the book- 
selh'i’ to pay him according to the profits pro- 
duced by the sale of the [)iece; which, liovvever, 
turned out very eonsiderahle. During the last 
I'oliearsal of his comedy, entitled, She sloops to 
('oii(|U('r, which IMr. (’olemnn had no opinion 
would succeed, on the Doctor’s objecting to the 
repetition of one of Tony Lum|»kin’s speecbes, 
being a])piehensive it miglit injuro the play, the 
manager with great ktcitness replied, ‘ Pslni, my 
dear Dr. do not be fearful of stpiibs, when we 
liave been sitting almost these two hours upon 
a barrel of gunpowder.^ The ])iece, however, 
v\:is received with uncommon applause by the 
audience; and the severity of (’olemari’s obser- 
vation put an end to the Doctor’s friendship for 
1‘im. Notwdthslanding the great success of his 
pieces, oy some of which he cleared £1800 in 
one year, his circunistances were not in a pros- 
perous situation ; partly owing to the liberality 
of his disposition, and partly to a habit of 
P-aming, of the arts of which lie knew very little, 
^nd thus became the prey of those who took 
^adsantage of Ids simjdicity. Before his death 
. pohlishcd the prospectus of a Universal Dic- 
boiiary of Arts and Sciences; and, as his literary 
•lends, Sir Joshua K.eyiiolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
oaiiclerc, Mr. Garrick, and others, had uiider- 
en to furnish him with articles upon different 
beets, he entertained the most sanguine ex- 
pectations from it. The undertaking, however, 
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sellers, wliich he had imagined it would re- 
tnVif ’ lamented this circumstance almost 

sum ^ 

viol? at different limes, with a 

tlip I T which contributed to embitter 

tl.G ^ whicli, united with. 

suffered upon other occa- 
In th' ^ ^ivid of habitual despondency, 

iiervolf T' condition be was attacked by a 

the r which terminated in his death, on 

''><pi{4PSp‘^P- His .ter i* jnstly 


Tn wit a man, simplicify a child* 

The learned leisure he levied to enjoy was often 
interrupted by distresses which arose from the 
li'uerality of his temper, and which sometimes 
threw him into loud fils of passion; but this 
impetuosity was correctetl upon rcHection ; and 
bis servants have been known upon liiese occa- 
sions, purposely to throw themselves in his way, 
that t'ley might profit by it iimncdiately after ; 
for he who had t’nc good fortune to be ixqiroved, 
was certain of being rewarded for it. The uni- 
versal esteem in which his jioerns were held, and 
tile re])eateel pleasure they gave in the perusal, is a 
sinking tcsl of their merit. JJe was a stud ions and 
eorrecl oliserverof nature ; hajipy in the select ion 
of Ids images, in the choice of his subjects, and 
in the harmony of his versification ; and, though 
his embarrassed situation previmted liiiu from 
finally nnasing many of his ])roductions, hi.s 
Hermit, bis Traveller, and his Deserted X'illage, 
claim a place among the most finished pii'ces in 
the I'higlisli language. Besides tlte works above 
ineiitioued, he wrote, 1. History of the I'kirth 
and AiiimattHl Nature, d vo1s 8vo. 2. History 
of laiglaud, -I vols. 8vo. 3. History of Rome, 
2 vols. 4. Abridgements of the two last for the 
use of schools. 5. A view of Kxpcrimcntal 
IMiilosophy, 3 vols. 8vo. A* posthumous work, 
G. IMisccIlauies, &c. 

(iOld'VfTA, or Gout-rtta, the port of Tunis, 
being a channel of coinmiinication between the 
lake and sea. It was formerly deep and exten- 
sive, but is reduced now to a deptli nowhere ex- 
ccecling six feet, ft is defended on each side by 
a well-built castle. 

GOLF, a game much practised in Scotland, 
and said to be peculiar to lliis country. It has 
been very ancient; for there are statutes prohib- 
iting it as early as 1457, lest it sliould interfere 
with tlie sport of archery. Some derive the name 
from a Dutch game, called Kolf, in some res]>ects 
similar, being played with clubs, though in otheis 
very difi’ereiit. (mif is commonly played on 
nu’ged broken ground, covered with short grass, 
near the sea-shore. A field of this sort is in 
Scotland called links. The game is generally 
played in parties of one or two on each side, 
F*ach party has an exceedingly hard ball, somewhat 
larger than a hen’s egg. This they strike witli a 
slender and elastic club, about four feet long, 
crooked in the head, and having lead run into it 
to make it heavy. The ball, being struck with 
this club, will fly to the distance of 200 yards, 
and the game is gained by the party who puts 
his ball into the hole with' the fewest strokes. 
But the game does not depend solely upon the 
striking of the longest ball, but also upon mea- 
suring the strength of the stroke, and applying it 
in such directions as to lay the ball in smootli 
ground, whence it may be easily moved at the 
next stroke. To encourage this amusement, the 
city of Fldinburgh, A. D; 1744, gave to the com- 
pany of golfers a silver club, to be played fo: 
annually by the members, the victor to append a 
gold or silver piece to the prize. For their better 
accommodation, twenty-two of the members sub- 
scribed £30 each ill 1708 for building a house 
for their meetings. The spot chosen for this 
purpose was the south west corner of Ueith links. 
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where an area was feued from the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, and a commodious house and tavern 
built upon it. 

GOLIUS (James), a celebrated professor of 
Arabic and the mathematics at Leyden, descend- 
ed from a very honorable fimily, and born at the 
Hague in 1596. He studied at Leyden, under 
Erpenius ; and, having acquired the learned lan- 
guages, travelled into Asia and Africa. He was 
esteemed and honored by Muley Zidan, empe- 
ror of Morocco and the grand signior. He 
brought home many MSS. to Leyden ; and in 
1624 succeeded Erpenius. As he had been an 
eye-witness of the wretched state of Christianity 
in the Mahommedan countries, he endeavoured to 
procure a new edition of the New Testament, in 
the original language, with a translation into the 
vulgar Greek, by an Archimandrite; and, as 
some of these Christians use the Arabic tongue 
in divine service, he also dispersed among them 
an Arabic translation of the Confession of the 
Protestants, with the Catechism and Liturgy. 
He was likewise appointed interpreter to the 
states for the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and other 
eastern languages. He published, 1. The life of 
Tamerlane, in Arabic. 2. The history of the 
Saracens, written by Elniacin. 3. Alforganus’s 
elements of Astronomy, with a new version, and 
learned commentaries. 4. An excellent Arabic 
lexicon. 5. A Persian Dictionary. He died in 
1667. 

GOI.L, n. s. Corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from Sax. f>al or f>ol, whence peal'^an, to handle 
or manage. Hands ; paws ; claws. Used in 
contempt, and obsolete. 

They set hands, and Mopsa put her golden golU 
among them ; and blind fortune, that saw not tho 
colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence. Sidney, 

GOLLEN, or Geli.a, a strait of the Baltic, 
between Stralsund and Ilugen. On the north it 
is gradually filling up with sand, but is extend- 
ing eastward. 

GOLNITZ, a town in the palatinate of Zyps, 
Upper Hungary, where iron abounds. Jt is 
fourteen miles south-east of Kapsdorf. Popula- 
tion 5000. 

GOLTZIUS (Henry), a famous engraver and 
painter, bom in 1558, at Mulbreck, in the duchy 
of Juliers. He was taught engraving by Theo- 
dore Van Cuerenhert. He travelled through 
Germany into Italy ; visited Bologna, Florence, 
Naples, Venice, and Home. In this journey he 
adopted a singular disguise, making his servant 
pass for his master, while he himself appeared 
as a servant, kept by the otlier merely for his 
skill in painting. Under this disguise he 
enjoyed life iu all its variety. On his return 
he settled at Haerlem, where he died in 1617, 
aged fifty-nine. No man ever surpassed, 
and few have equalled, him in the command 
of the graver and freedom of execution. 

He copied the style of Albert Durer, Lucas 
of Leyden, and other old masters, with aston- 
ishing exactness. lie engraved several of 
his own designs on wood, in chiaro-scuro. Of 
his prints, which are very numerous, the follow- 
ing. are the most celebrated : 1. Six large upright 
plates, styled his master-pieces. These he engraved, 
to show that he was perfectly capable of imitat- 
ing the .styles of Durer, Lucas, and others, 


whose works were then held in higher estimation 
than his own : for he had adopted a new manner, 
which he pursued because he thought it su- 
perior. It is said that, with one of them, tlie 
Circumcision, which he smoked to give it the 
more plausible air of antiquity, he actually 
deceived some of the first connoisseurs of that 
age ; by one of whom it was bought for an ori- 
ginal engraving of Albert Durer. The subjects 
of these plates are, The Annunciation of the Vir- 
gin ; Her meeting witli Elizabeth ; the Nativity ; 
the Circumcision ; the Adoration of the Wise 
Men; the Holy Family. 2. The Judgment of 
Midas ; and, 3, The V^enetian Ball (both large 
plates lengthwise), from Theodore Bernard. 4. 
The Boy and Dog, a middling sized upright plate, 
from a design of his own ; an admirable print. 
5. The Necromancer, a middling sized upright 
oval print, in chiaro-scuro. 6. Night in lier 
Chariot, the .same. 

Goltzius (Hubert), a learned German, born 
in Venlo, in Gueldres, in 1526. Ho travelle<l 
through Germany, France, and Italy, to make 
collections of medals, &c. He was the author of 
several excellent works, in which he was so accu- 
rate, that he had them printed at his own liouse, 
under his own correction, and even engraved the 
plates with his own hand. Among these his 
Imperatorum fere omnium vivae imagines, a J. 
Caesare ad Carolum V. ex veteribus numismati- 
bus, is an admirable work. He died at Bruges, 
in 1583, aged fifty-seven. 

GOMBROON, or Bumdkr Abbas, a cele- 
brated sea-port of Laristan, in Persia, on a bay 
of the gulf of Ormus. Its trade was fofinerly 
extensive, being the principal port^pf all the south 
of Persia. The customs now do not amount to 
more than 20,000 rupees annually. It is fortified 
with double walls, and is subject to the imaum 
of Mascat. 

GOM Ell, in Scripture history, the son of .la- 
pheth (Gen. x. 2), and, according to Josephus, 
father to the people of Galatia. The ancient in- 
habitants of that country were called Goinares 
before the Galatians seized possession of it. Uic 
Chaldee places Gomer in Africa; Bochart in 
Phrygia, because JHirygia, in Greek, has the 
same signification (a coal) as Gomer in Hebrew 
and Syriac. Others are of opinion tbut the an- 
cient Cimbri, or Cimmerians, sprung from Co- 
mer, and probably from them the Welsh, callc' 
Cymri. It is not improbable that Gomer, or 
the Gomerites, his descendants, peopled likewise 
Germany and Gaul ; the nSme German not di - 
fering much from Gomerian. Cluvier conjec- 
turing that the ancient Celtica comprehen cj 
Illyria, Germany, Gaul, Spain, and the Bri isi 
Isles, as all these people anciently spoke the sarn^ 
language, farther supposes that Gomer, or ^ 
family, peopled the countries in Asia, 
the Paropamisus and mount Imaus, and 
the confluence of the Oxus and Oby ; j 
these people are called Gomares by Ptolemy 

Gomer, a county of Hungary, between tho.e 
of Liptau and Borsod, and extending 
rivers Rima and Sajo. The county of 
was annexed to it in 1802 ; the two toge 6 
taining an area of 1 610 square miles, and » 
inhabitants. Its most remarkable inoun ai 
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the Ochsenljerg and Szinfetz, connected with the 
Carpathians. Here are found the best iron, and 
at 'iheissholtz the only natural magnets in llun- 
gary. The bread is also celebrated. At Agtelek 
there is also a curious cavern. The town has 
about 2000 inhabitants, and is ninety-two miles 

N. E. of Budah. 

GOME It A, one of the most fertile of the Ca- 
nary Isles, consists properly of a lofty mountain, 
tl)e upper part of which is in winter covered 
with snow. It is about twenty miles long, and 
ten wide, but cultivation is confined to the coast; 
the centre being a great forest. The capital, of 
this name, is situated on the cast coast, and has 
a ;j;oO(l harbour. Eopulatioi' about 7000. Eigh- 
teen miles south-west of Tenerifie. Long. 17° 
8' VV., lat. 28° (V N. 

GOMiUlO'SlS, /f. 5. Or. yo/x0of, a nail. A 
panicular form of articulation. 

Gomphoifis is the connexion of a tooth to its socket. 

W iseman. 


GOMPIIRENA, globe amaranth, eternal or 
everlasting flower, in botany, a genus of the 
(ligynia order, and peiilandria class of plants ; 
natural order fifty-fourth, miscellanese. cal. 
colored ; the exterior one triphyllous, or diphyl- 
lous, with two carinated connivent leaflets ; the 
neclarium cylindrical, with ten teeth: caps, mo- 
iiosperinous. There are ten sitecies ; only one 
of wiiich is coiniuonly cultivated in our gardens, 
viz. tlie 

G. globosa. It has an upright stalk branching 
all around, two or three feet high, garnished with 
oval, lanceolate, opposite leaves ; and every 
hraneh and side-shoot terminated by a close glo- 
bular head of flowers, composed of numerous, 
very small starry florets, closely covered with dry 
scaly calices placed imbricatirn, ])ersistent and 
hoautifully colored purple, white, red, or striped 
and variegated. The flowers themselves are so 
small and closely covered with scaly calices, that 
Ibey scarcely appear. The numerous closely 
placed scaly coverings, being of a dry firm con-- 
sistcnce, colored and glittering, collected into a 
compact round head, about the size of an ordi- 
nary cherry, make a fine appearance. They are 
^miual plants, natives of India; and require ar- 
tificial heat to raise and forward them to a pro- 
per growth, so that they may flower in perfec- 
tion, and produce ripe seed. They flower from 
'lime to November; and if the flowers are gather- 
ed when at full growth, and placed out of the 
sun they will retain tlieir beauty several months. 

LOiVlUT, a navigable river of Bengal, which 
mverses the district of Tippera from cast to 
and falls into the Mcgna, some miles to the 
ijortli of Chandpoor. It is navigable at all sea- 


3NAVE, an island |and town in the bay of 
.^^eogane, on the western side of St. Domingo. It 
lit long, and about nine broad. Pe- 

cacl ^ smaller isle, about two miles 

of separated from the south-east corner 
jjij. ^ channel three miles wide. Forty 

GONn^ i^orth-west of Port au Prince. 

Qu |i DAR, the capital of Abyssinia, seated 
surrnf ^ considerable height, and 

^ valley of that name. It con- 
out 10,000 families in times of peace. 

X. 


At the west end of the town is the king^s palace ; 
formerly a structure of considerable consequence. 
Sec Aii'issiNiA. The hill on which the town is 
built rises in the middle of the valley, through 
which run two rivers: one, the Kakha, coining 
from the mountain of the Sun, flanks all the souUi 
of the town ; while the other called the Angrab, 
falling from the mountain Waggora, encompasses 
it on the north and north-east: both unite at the 
bottom of the hill about a quarter of a mile 
south of the town. Upon the bank opposite to 
Gondar, on tlie other side of the river, is a town 
of the Mahommedans. These places with the pro- 
vince around are now in the hands of the 
Gal la. 

GONDI (John Francis Paul), cardinal, de 
Uetz, was the son of Philip Emanuel de Gondi, 
count de .Toigny, lieutenant-general, &c., and was 
horn in 1613. From a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
he first became coadjutor to his uncle John 
Francis de Gondi, whom he succeeded in 1654 
as archbishop of Paris ; and was finally made a 
cardinal. He has drawn his own character in his 
memoirs with impartiality. From the greatest 
degree of debauchery, and still languishing 
under its consequences, he made himself admired 
as a popular preacher. At the age of twenty- 
three he was at the head of a* conspiracy against 
the life of cardinal Richelieu ; he precipitated 
the parliament into cabals, and the people into 
sedition : and was, says M. V^oltaire, the first 
bishop who carried on a civil war without the 
mask of religion. However, he was at last 
obliged to quit France; and he Ipved the life of 
a vagrant exile for five or six years, till the death 
of bis great enemy cardinal Mazarin, when he 
returned. After assisting in the conclave at 
Rome, which chose Clement iX., be retired 
from the world. Voltaire says, that in his youth 
he lived like Catiline, and in his old age like 
Atticus. He died in 1679. He wrote his me- 
moirs in his retirement; the best edition of 
which is that of Amsterdam, 4 vols. 12mo., 
1710. 

GO'NDOLA, 71. s. } Fr. ffondole. A boat 

Go'ndomer. i much used in Venice; a 
small boat : the gondolier is the boatman. 

He saw did swim 

Along the shore, as swift as glance of eye, 

A little gomklay, bedecked trim 

With boughs and harbours woven cunningly. 

Spenser. 

In a gondola were seen together Lorenzo and bin 
amorous Jessica. Shakspeare. Merchant of Venice. 

Your fair daughter. 

Transported with no worse nor better guard. 

But with a knave of hire, a 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor. 

Shaksjieare. 

As with gondolas and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior, 

Nor shall the muse through narrow Venice stray. 
Where gondolas their painted oars display. 

Mis sweet to hear 

At midnight on the blue and moonlight deep. 

The song of oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

By distance mellowed, oVr the waters sweep. 

Bgron. 

u 
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GONE, preter. From go. See To Go. 

Advanced ; forward in progress. 

I have known sheep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, only by being put into 
broonalands. Mortimer, 

The Observator is much the brisker of the two, and, 
I think, farther gone of late in lyes and impudence 
than his Presbyterian brother. Swift, 

Ruined ; undone. 

He must know ^tis none of your daughter nor my 
sister ; wc are gone else. 

Shakspeare. \Vinter*$ Tale. 
ni tell the story of my life, • 

And the particular accidents gone by. 

Since I came to tliis isle. Id, Tempett, 

Lost ; departed. 

When her masters saw that the hope of their gains 
were gone, they caught Paul and Silas. 

Acts xvi. 19. 

Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to 
only those that arc in presence, and is transient and 
gone. Holder. 

Dead ; departed from life. 

I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham. 

A dog, that has his nose held in the vapour loses 
all signs of life ; hut carried into the air, or thrown 
into a lake, recovers, if not quite gone. 

Addison on Italy, 

GO'NFALON, n.s. > liTil. gonfalon ; French 

Go'nfanon. j gonfanon; Island ic, 

gunfana from gunn, a battle, and ftinij a flag 
(Lye). An ensign ; a standard. 

Ten thousand thousand ensigns high advanced. 
Standards and gonfalons, ’twixt van and rear. 

Stream in the air. Miltom, 

GONONG Api, one of the Banda islands at 
the north-east end of the harbour of Beema,in the 
island of Sumbawa, and forming the west side of 
the entrance of Sapy Straits, it is a volcanic 
mountain, about 1.500 feet in height, terminating 
in two high peaks ; the soil being astonishingly 
fertile. It is only separated from Neira by a 
narrow strait, and has tiie appearance of an im- 
mense heap of cinders. 

Gonong Tpllo, or Tominie Bay, a large 
bay of the island of Celebes, nearly 180 miles 
long from east to west, and from fifty to ninety 
broad. It deeply indents the north-east coast, 
and abounds in small rocky islands and slioals, 
particularly towards the south coast. Longitude 
of the entrance 124° E., lat. 0° 12' S. 

Gonong Teli.o, or Gconong Tf.llo, a town 
of Celebes, situated on a river of the same name, 
on the south side of the above bay. The Dutch 
had foiinorly a settlement here, which in 1797 
was taken by the English. The inhabitants are 
Malays, who carry on a considerable trade in the 
exportation of gold, tortoise-shell, &c. Long. 
123° EL, lat. 0^^ 28' N. 

GONORRIKE'A, n.s. Gr. yovoQ and gna, 
A morbid ninning of venereal hurts. 

Rauly mummy or stone mummy grows on the tops 
of high rocks ; they powder and boil it in milk, and 
then give it to stop gonorrhoeas. Woodward, 

Gonorrikt.a, from yovt), the semen, and 
pco), to flow ; from a supposition of the ancients, 
that it was a seminal flux. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order apocenoses of Dr. 
Cullen’s arrangp iient, who defines it a preter- 


natural flux of fluid from the urethra in males, 
with or without libidinous desires. E’emales^ 
however, are subject to the same complaint m 
some forms. He makes four species, viz.: 

1. Gonorrhoea pura, or benigna; a puriform 
discharge from the urethra, without dysuria, or 
lascivious inclination, and not following an im- 
pure connexion. 

2. Gonorrhoea impura, maligna, syphilitica 
virulenta; a discharge resembling pus, from the 
urethra, with heat of urine, &c., after impure 
coition, to which often succeeds a discharge of 
mucus from the urethra, with little or no dysury, 
called a gleet. This disease is also called fluur 
albus malignus. Blemiorrbagia by Swediaur. 
In English, a clap, from the old French word 
clapises, which were public shops, kept and 
inhabited by single prostitutes, and generally 
confined to a particular quarter of the town, as 
is even now the case in several of the great 
towns ill Italy. In Germany the disorder is 
named tripper, from dripping ; and in I'rench, 
chaudpisse,^ from the heat and scalding in 
making water. 

(ionsalvo, Hernandez y Aquilar, de Cordova, 
called the i^rcat captain (el gran capitan), was 
iiorn at Montilla, near Cordova, in 1443, and, 
when fifteen years of age, served under his 
father, don Diego, against the Moors of (iranada. 
As a reward of his liravery, Henry l\^, king of 
(’astilc, intrusted him with the conurand of a 
coinjiany, with which he spread terror to (lie 
very gates of Malaga, and, in 1400, decided the 
V ictory of Las Yeguas. The king hinisol I knighted 
him on the field of battle. From 1468 to 1407, 
lie served with distinction against tlie JMoov.s, 
at the capture of (Gibraltar and in the Caialoniaa 
war. After the death of Henry,, Eerdinand and 
Isabella having ascended the throne, and the 
king of i’ortugal having declared war against 
thtun, Goiisalvo contributed not a little to the 
victory of Toro, in 1470. In the bloody war of 
Granada he took many places by storm, ,and 
vanquislied the boldest Moors who dared to 
meet him in single combat. Granada finally 
submitted, and, on the entry of the conquerors 
he was appointed to carry the flag of Castile. 
Eerdinand ilien smit him with 5,600 men to assist 
his relative, EYederic, king of Naples, against the 
Ererich. Having secured that throne, he re- 
turned to Spain, where he was engaged in sub- 
jecting the Moors, in the Alpuxarras, when Loms 
XH. of France renewed the war against Naples. 
In 1500, Gonsalvo again set sail with a corps o 
4,300 men, ostensibly to assist the Xenciians 
against the Turks. He delivered Zante am 
Cephalonia from the infidels, and restored them 
to Venice. He then landed in Sicily, and m- 
formed the king of Naples that he was come o 
secure that part of the kingdom which, hy 
of the treaty with Louis XI»L, had . 

Spain. EYederick, finding himself so ^ / 

pressed by two enemies, finally retired ‘ ^ 
treasures into an island. The ^ 

duke of Nemours, entered Naples, while ^ 
salvo secured Calabria, and, according :? 
articles of the treaty, demanded also I3a^^^ * ‘ 
and Capitanata. To this the 
sidered them as belonging to their part (Ad ’ 
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would not consent. The result was a war be- 
tween France and Spain, which was carried on 
with a variety of fortune, until (Jonsalvo, by the 
victory near Seminara, in 1502, obtained posses- 
sion of both Calabrias. In 1503 he gamed a 
still more important victory near Ccrignola, in 
consequence of which Abruzzo and Apulia sub- 
mitted, and Gonsalvo marched into Naples. He 
then sat clown before Gacta. As the siege was 
protracted, he gave up the command to don 
Pedro Navarro, and advanced to meet the 
enemy. lie defeated the marquis of Mantua; 
and, on the Garigliano, witlj 8,000 men, obtained 
a complete victory over 30,000 French, the con- 
sequence of which was the fall of Gacta. The 
possession of Naples was now secured. Ferdi- 
nand bestowed upon him the duchy of Sesa, and 
appointed him viceroy of Naples, with unlimited 
powers. Uis kindness, justice, and magnanimity 
soon procured hitn the favor of the people. II is 
prosperity, liowcver, raised up powerful enemies 
against him, whose insinuations so far prevailed 
with Ferdinand, that lie at first diminished his 
power, and finally recalled him from his post. 
Ferdinand even went to Naples himself, and took 
Oonsalvo with liim back to Spain, and made 
him grand master of the order of St. James. 
(Jonsalvo, dissatisfied with having lost bns influ- 
ence, conspirotl with the high constable of 
Castile against tlie king, whose prudent measures, 
however, (|uellcd the insurrection in its very 
commencement. Gonsalvo retired to his estates 
in (Iranada. His differences with tiie king, wh« 
sliowed the greatest forbearance towards his old 
hero, continued for a long time. They were at 
hist reconciled, and (kmsalvo was upon the point 
of again assuming the command of an army, 
wlien he died at (iranada in 1515. 

GGNTAULT (Arrnand de), lord of lliron, 
marshal of l‘’rance, a cclobraled general in the 
sixteenth century, who signalized himself by his 
valor and conduct in several sieges and battles. 
He was made grand master of the artillery in 
b5(i9. lie was the first wlio declared for Henry 
IV. He brought a part of Normandy under his 
suhjeeiioii, and dissuaded him from retiring to 
Fnglatid or Rochelle. He was killed by a 
cannon-ball at tlie siege of Epernay, on the 
2<ith of July, 1592. He used to carry a pocket- 
book, in which he wrote down every thing 
miTiarkable, winch gave rise to a proverb at 
court, when a person happened to say any thing 
remarkable, ‘ You liave found that in Birop’s 
pocket-book.’ ^ 


Goochland, a county in Virginia, 

by Louisa, Fluvanna, Henrico, Ham 
, . owliatan counties. It is forty miles I 
lourteen broad. 
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pOOD-CONDlYlONED. 
Oood'-now, inten. 
Good'liness, n. s. 
Oood^ly, adj. & adv. 

od'eyhooi), n. s. 
^^'od'man, n . s . 

tjOoDNESSf w. J5. 

b'OOUS, 

n . J. 

'^’OOu'y-ship^ 1. s. 


GOO 

ffaudeo ; Gr, yrtOeiv ; Hch. chada. The adjective 
good, which is the radix whence all the others 
are derived, stands opposite to evil of every kind, 
whether physical or moral ; it is indiscriminately 
applied, with or without other words, as expres- 
sive of whatever, in person, condition, or pros- 
pect, appears to be nt, beneficial, pure, whole- 
some, entire, true, desirable, or gratifying : the 
modifications are consequently very numerous, 
but all include the primary meaning ; this is ap- 
plicable to the dispositions of moral agents or 
the qualities of inanimate objects. Goody and 
goodman are familiar appellations of civility, 
generally ironical. 

Having, cither generally, or for any particular 
end, such physical qualities as are expected or 
desired. Not bad; notill. 

God saw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. Gen. i. 31. 

Proper; fit; convenient; right; not wrong.. 

Amongst a man’s peers a man shall ho, sure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is good a little to keep 
state : amongst a man’s inferiors one shall be sure of 
reverence, and therefore it is good, a little to be 
familiar. Bacon. 

Conducive to happiness. 

It is not^»-()()d that the man should he alone. 

Gen. ii. 10. 

Uncorrupted; undamagetj. 

Ho also bartered away plums, that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts that would last good for 
his eating a wliolo year. hocMe* 

Wholesome ; -salubrious. 

A man first builds a country seat, 

'I hen finds the walls not good to eat. Priori 

Medicinal ; salutary. 

'fhe w'utor of Nil us is sweeter than other waters in 
taste, and it is excellent good for the stone and hypo- 
chondriack melancholy. Bacons Natural History. 

Pleasant to the taste. 

Eat thou honey, because it is good ; and the honey- 
comb, which is sweet. • Prov. xxiv, 13. 

Complete; full. 

The Protestant subjects of the abbey make up a 
good third of its people. Addison on Italy. 

Useful; valuable. 

AU quality, that is good for any thing, is originally 
founded upon merit. Collier on Envy. 

Sound ; not false ; not fallacious. 

He is resolved not lo shew iiow slight the propo- 
sitioiTig were which Luther let go for good. Ailerbury. 

Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military custom the place was good, 
and the lieutenant of the coloricPs company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainsliip in the 
same regiment. IFotton. 

Skilful ; ready ; dextrous. 

I make iny way where -e’er 1 sec my foe ; 

But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryden, 

Happy ; prosperous. 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity. Psalm cxxxiii. 1. 

Honorable. 

They cast to get themselves a name, 

Regardless whether good or evil fame. Milton, 

Cheerful ; gay. Joined with any words ex- 
pressing temper of mind. 

They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheer- 
fully about their own affairs. 2 Mac. xi. 2<). 

Considerable ; not small, though not very great. 

A good while ago G<»d made choice that the Gen- 
tiles by my mouth should hear the word. Jets xv, 7. 
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Elegant ; decent ; delicate : witli breeding. 

If the critick has published nothing but rules and 
observations in criticism, I then consider whether 
there be a propriety and elegance in his thoughts and 
words, clearness and delicacy in his remarks, wit and 
good^breeding in his raillery. Addisoit’s Guardian. 

Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of arti- 
ficial humanity, which is what we express by the word 
good-breeding. ^ Addison. 

Those among them, who return into their several 
countries, are sure to he hdlowcd and imitated as the 
greatest patterns of wit and good-breeding. Swift. 

A moderate knowledge in the little rules of good- 
breeding, gives a man some assurance, and makes him 
easy in all companies. BudgclL 

Real; serious; not feigned. 

Love not in good earnest, nor no farther in sport 
neither, than with safety of a pure blush thou mayest 
in honour come off again. Shakspeare. 

Rich ; of credit ; able to fulfil engagements. 
Antonio is a good man : my meaning, in saying 
that he is a good man, is to have you understand me 
that he is sulBcient. Shakspeare. 

Having moral qualities, such as are wished ; 
yirtuous; pious; religious; applied both to 
persons and actions. Not bad ; not evil. 

The woman hath wrought a good work upon me. 

Matthew, 

All man’s works are on me. 

Good or not good, ingraft my merit, those 
Shall perfect, and for these my death shall pay. 

Milton. 

What reward 

Awaits the good, the rest what punishment. Id» 
The only son of light 
In a dark age, against example good. 

Against allurement. Id. 

Such follow him, as shall be registered 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger scroll. Id, 
Grant the bad what happiness they would. 

One they must want, which is to pass for good. 

Pope. 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When Nature sickened, and each gale was death ? 

Id. 

Such was Roscommon, not more learned than 
With manners generous as his noble blood. Id. 
No farther intercourse with heaven had he. 

But left good works to men of low degree. JIarte. 

Kind; soft; benevolent. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good will towards men. Luke ii. 14. 

For a good man some would even dare to die. 

Jio7n. V. 7. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of 
vermin. Bacon. 

Here we are loved and there we love. 

Good nature now and passion strive 
Which of the two should be above. 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling, 
’Tis no wonder if that which affords so little glory 
to God, hath no more good will for men. 

. Decay of Piety. 

When you shall see him, sir, to die for pity, 
’Twere such a thing, ’twould so deceive the world, 
Twould make the people think you were good natured. 

Denham, 

Matters being so turned in licr, that >Vhere at first 
liking her manners did breed goodwill, now will 
became the chief cause of liking her manners. 

yiihiey. 

Good sense and good nature are never separated, 
tboi]|;K the ignorant world has thought otherwise. 

Vryden. 


To teach him betimes to love and be good natured 
to others, is to lay early the true foundation of an 
honest man. Locke. 

This doctrine of God’s ^eod will towards men, this 
command of men’s proportionable good will to one 
another, is not this the very body and substance, this 
the very spirit and life of our Saviour’s whole insti- 
tution ? Sprat. 

How could you chide the young ^ood natured prince 
And drive him from you with so stern an air. 

Addison. 

It was his greatest pleasure to spread his healing 
wings over every place, and to make every one sensi- 
ble of his good will to' mankind. Cahnny. 

’Tis no wonder if that which affords so little glory 
to God, hath no more good will for men. 

Decay of Piety. 

Favorable ; loving. 

But the men were very good unto us, and we were 
not hurt. 1 Samuel xxv. 15. 

Truly God is good to Israel, even to such as are of 
a clean heart. Psalms Ixxiii. 1, 

You have good remembrance of us always, desiring 
greatly to see us, as we also to see you. 

1 Thessalonians iii. fi. 

This idea must necessarily be adequate, being 
referred to nothing else but itself, nor made by any 
other original but the good liking and will of him that 
first made this combination. Locke. 

Companionable ; sociable ; merry. Often 
used ironically. 

Though he did not draw the good fellows to him by 
drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon. 

Not being permitted to eat without drinking, will 
prevent the custom of having the cup often at his 
nose ; a dangerous beginning and preparation to g(Aid 
fellowship. Locke. 

It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a good 
fellow, in his youth. Arbuthnot. 

It is sometimes used as an epithet of slight 
contempt, implying a kind of negative virtue, or 
bare freedom from ill. 

My good man, as far from jealouey as J am from 
giving him cause. 

Shakspeare. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant. Addison's Spectator, 

In a ludicrous sense. 

As for all other good women that love to do but 
little work, how handsome it is to louse themselves in 
the sunshine, they that have been but a while in Ire- 
land can well witness, Spenser. 

Hearty; earnest; not dubious. 

He, that saw the time fit for the delivery ho in 
tended, called unto us to follow him, which wc hot , 
bound by oath, and willing by good will, obeyed. 

Sidney. 

The good will of the nation to the present war has 
been since but too much experienced by the ^ccesses 
that have attended it. Temine. 

Good will, she said, my want of strength supp le , 
And diligence shall give what age denies. Dry cn. 
In g(wd time. Not too fast. 

/m good time, replies another, you have 
dispute against a vacuum in the schools. ^ 

Jji good sool/t. Really ; seriousl^. ^ 

What, must I hold a ramllc to my 

Tlicy in themselves, good sooth, arc 
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G<iod ( to make ), To keep ; to maintain ; 

not to give up ; not to abandon. 

There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any ground given. 

Bacon's Heiwy VIB 

He forced them to retire in spite of their dragoons, 
which were placed there to make good their retreat. 

'' Clarendon. 

He without fear a dangertfus war pursues ; 

As honour made him first the danger chusc. 

So still he makes it good on virtue’s score. 

Drydcn. 

Since we claim a proper interest above others in 
die pre-eminent rights of the household of faith, then, 
VO make good that claim, we arc obliged above others 
to conform to the proper manners and virtues tliat 
belong to this household. Sprat. 

Good (to make). To confirm ; to establish. 

I farther will maintain 
Upon his had life to make all this good. 

Shaks]^care. 

To make good this explication of the article, it will 
he ncrosgary io prove that the church, which our 
Saviour founded, and the apostles gathered, was to 
receive a constant and perpetual accession, Pearson. 
These propositions I shall endeavour to make good. 

Smalridge. 

Good (to make). To perform. 

While she so far extends her grace. 

She makes but good tlie promise of her face- 

Waller. 

Good ( to make ). To supply. 

Every distinct being has somewhat peculiar to 
itself, to make good in one circumstance what it wants 
in another. L* Estrange. 

Ooon. 'i.s. Tnat vvlu'.b pliysically contributes 
to happiiKiss ; benefit; advantage; the contrary 
50 evil or misery, 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. 

Shakspeare. 

bet me play the lion too ; f will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me. Id. 

He waved indifferently ’twixt them, doing neither 
goad nor harm. Id. Coriolanus. 

Nature in man’s heart her laws doth pen. 
Prescribing truth to wit, and good to will. 

Davies. 

The lessening or escaping of evil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of good: the lessening or loss of 
good is to be reckoned under the notion of evil. 

Wilkim. 

Love with fear the only God, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. Milton. 

God ia also in sleep, and dreams advise, 

M hich he hath sent propitious, some great good 
Presaging. ^ Id. 

He when the wheel of empire whirleth back, 

And though the world’s disjointed axle crack, 
dings still of ancient rights and better times, 

‘ wretched good, arraigns successful times, 

. Marvell. 

w ll ^^'^bon will have also this good in it, that it 

ne f'kein upon considering, and teach them the 

cessity of examining more than they do. Locke, 

''' kat is apt to cause or increase pleasure. 
Us ■ pain in us ; or else to procure or preserve 

m Possession of any other good, in absence of 

^uy evil. 3 J » 

Pefuse to leave thy destined charge too soon, 

^ *ke church’s good defer thy own. Prior. 

‘ inles truth, and a desire of good, are prin- 

foicc * still act with a great and universal 

Rogers. 


Works may have more wit than does them good. 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. Pope. 

Prosperity ; advancement. 

If he had employed 

Those excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 

Unto the good, not ruin of the state, lien Jonson, 

Earnest ; not jest. 

The good woman never died after this, ’till she; 
came to die for good and all. L* Estrange. 

MonU (pialities, such as are desirable; virtue; 
rii^hteousness; piety ; tlie contrary to wicked- 
ness. 

Depart from evil, and do good. 

Psalms xxxiv, 14, 

If a man he good, or doth or sayth a thing to goode 
entente, the backbiter wol turne all that goodnesse up 
so down to his shrewde entente. 

Chaucer. The Personas Tale. 

Not only carnal good from evil docs not justify : 
but no good, no not a purposed good, can make evil 
good. Holy day. 

O sons, like one of us is Man become. 

To know both good and evil, since his taste 
Of that defended fruit ; but let him boast 
His knowledge of good lost, and evil got ; 
Happier had it sulhced him to have known 
Good by itself, and evil not at all. Milton. 

Empty of all good, wherein consists 

Woman’s domestick honour, and chief praise. 

Id. 

By good, I question not but 'good, morally so called 
bonum honcstum, ought, chiefly at least, to be under* 
stood ; and that the good of profit or pleasure, the bo- 
nuTO utile, or jucundum, hardly come into any account 
hero. South. 

GOOD (John Mason), a physician, poet, and 
philological writer, was the son of a dissenting 
minister, and was born at Epping, in Essex, in 
1764. He was apprenticed to a surgeon u Cros- 
port, and engaged in practice at Coggeshall, in 
his native county. In 1793, he removed to 
London, where he carried on business for several 
years as a surgeon and apothecary. In 1810, 
and the two following years, he delivered physio- 
logical lectures at the Surrey institution, which 
were afterwards published. Having obtained a 
diploma from the university of Aberdeen, he 
commenced physician in 1820, and continued 
to practise in that capacity till his death, 
January 2, 1827. His principal works are. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Alexander Geddes (1803, 8vo.) ; Translations of 
Solomon’s Song and the Hook of Job ; a Trans- 
lation of Lucretius, on the Nature of Things, 
(1805, 2 vols. 4to.); Medical Technology, 
(1810,8vo,) ; a physiological System of Nosology, 
(1817, 8vo.); and the* Study of Medicine, 
(1822, 4 vols. 8vo.). 

GOODALL (Walter), a learned Scottish an- 
tiquary and philologist, born in 1689. He was 
many years keeper of the Advocates^ Library, 
which gave him an opportunity of examining the 
original pa[)ers, and authentic documents, pre- 
served among the records of that learned faculty, 
whicli he did not fail to improve. Being a zea- 
lous friend to the exiled royal house of Stuart, 
he was anxious to rescue the character of Mary, 
queen of Scots, from the calumnies that had 
been thrown upon it for nearly two centuries; 
and accordingly, after much deep investigation. 
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published a vindication of that princess, which 
very much attracted the public attention, and 
exhibits equal proofs of his learning and indus- 
try in literary researches. He wrote several 
other pieces, and died at Edinburgh in 1751, in 
the seventy-second year of his age. 

Good Behaviour, in law, a proper carriage 
and behaviour to the king and the people. A 
justice of the peace may, at the request of 
another, or where be himself sees cause, demand 
surety for the good behaviour ; and to that end 
the justice may issue out his warrant against any 

ersons whatsoever, under the degree of nobility ; 

ut, when it is a nobleman, complaint is to be 
made in the court of chancery, or king’s bench, 
where such nobleman may be bound to keep the 
peace. Infants and femes coverts, who ought to 
find surety by tfieir friends, may be bound over 
to their good behaviour ; also lunatics, who have 
sometimes lucid intervals, and all others who 
break the peace, or are suspected to do it, by 
affrays, assaults, battery, wounding, fighting, 
quarrelling, threatening, &.c. Persons may be 
likewise bound to good behaviour for a scanda- 
lous way of living, keeping bawdy-houses, 
gaming-houses, &.c. ; and so may (common 
drunkards, whores, cheats, libellers, &c. lie 
who demands surety for tlie peace, on any vio- 
lence offered, must take an oath before the jus- 
tice, that he goes in fear of his life, or some 
bodily harm, &.C., and that it is not out of 
malice, but from a regard to his own safety. 

Goou-coNDiTioNcr), adj. Without ill qualities 
or symptoms. Used both of things and personSw 
but not elegantly. 

No surgeon dilates an abscess of any kind by in- 
jections, when the pus is good-conditioned. Sharp. 

Goo'j3Liness, w. i'. From goodly. Beauty; 
grace; elegance. 

The stateliness of houses, the goodlinext of trees, 
when wc behold them, delighteth the eye. Hooker. 

She sung this song with a voice no less beautiful to 
his ears, than her goodliness was full of harmony to 
his eyes, Sidney. 

Goo'dly, rtfif;. From good. Beautiful ; grace- 
ful ; fine; splendid. Now little in use. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment of her eldest son Esau, 
and put them upon Jacob. Genesis xxvii. 15. 

There was not among the children of Israel a good- 
lier person than he. 1 Sam. ix. 2. 

That castle was most goodly edifyde 

And plastc for pleasure nigh that forrost syde. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene. 

He had not made them auy rerompence for their 
goodly houses and olive gardens, destroyed in the for- 
mer wars. Knolles. 

A goodly city is this Antium. Shakspeare.Coriolantu. 

Patience and sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliest : you have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once. Her smiles and tears 
Were like & wetter May. Jd. King Lear. 

Here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goodly thousands. Id, Macbeth. 

Both younger then they were ; of stature more ; 
And all their formes, much goodlier than before. 

Chapman. 

The goodliest man of men since born 

His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve. Milton, 

A prince of a goodly aspect, and the more goodly by 
a grave majesty, wherewith his mind did deck bis 
outward graces. Sidney. 


Of the fourth Edward was his noble song ; 
Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful and young. 

Waller. 

Not long since walking in tbe field. 

My nurse and I we there beheld 
A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have plucked. 

How full of ornament is all I view 
In all its parts ! and seems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly ordered work ! O power divine ! 

Of thee I am, and what I am is thine ! Dryden, 
His eldest born, a goodly youth to view. 

Excelled the rest in shape and outward show ; 

Fair, tall, his limbs, with due proportion joined. 

But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind /(/. 

Bulky ; swelling ; affectedly turgid. 

Round as a globe, and liquored every chink, 
Goodly and great be sails behind his link. Dryden. 
Happy; desirable; gay. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately 
inured to the mild and goodly government of the 
Confessor. Spenser. 

Wc have many goodly days to see, Shakspeare. 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree. 
What goodly prospects o^er the hills expand, 

Byron. 

Goo'dly, adv. F^xcellently. Obsolete. 

There Alma, like a virgin queen most bright. 

Doth flourish in all beauty excellent ; 

And to her guests doth bounteous banquet dight. 
Attempered goodly well for health and for delight. 

Spenser. 

Goo'dlyuood, n. $. From goodly. Grace! 
goodness. (Obsolete. 

I praie Love of his godlihede 
To Bialacoil doe gentilnesse 
For whom I live in sochc distresse. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose, 
But mote thy goodlihood forgive it me. 

To meet which of the gods I shall thee name. 

» Spenser. 

Goo'dman, n. s. From good and man. A 
slight appellation of civility ; generally ironical. 

How now, what's the matter? part 

— With you, goodman boy, if you please. 

Come, I’ll flesh ye. Shakspeare. King Lear, 

A rustic term of compliment; gaffer. 

Nay, hear you, goodman delvcr. 

Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

But see the sun-beams bright to labour warn. 

And gild the thatch of goodman Hodge's barn. Gay. 
Old goodman Dobson of the green. 

Remembers he the trees has seen. Swift. 

Goo'dness, n. s. From good. Desirable qua- 
lities either moral or physical; kindness; favor. 

Than cometh magnificence, that is to say. 

When a man doth and performeth gret werkes 
Of goodnesse, that he hath begonne, and that 
Is the end why that men shuld do good werkes : 

For in the accomplishing of good werkes 
Lieth the gret guerdon. 

Chaucer. The Persones TaU. 
There is in all things an appetite or desire, where y 
they incline to something which they may be , a 
which perfections are contained under the 

e j HooliCf • 

name of goodness. 

There is a general, or natural goodness in ’ 

and a more special or moral goodness. 

All goodness 

Is poison to thy stomach, 

— Yes, that goodness 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, ^ 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extbrtion . 
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The goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope against the king ; your good- 
ness. 

Since you provoke me, shall be most notorious, 

Slsakspeare, 

There’s no goodness in thy face. Id. 

All made very particular relations of the strength 
of the Scots army, the excellent discipline that was 
observed in it, and the goodness of the men. 

Clarendori. 

If for any thing ho loved greatness, it was because 
therein ho might exercise his goodness. Sidney. 

The goodness of every thing is measured by its end 
and use, and that’s the best thing which serves the best 
end and purpo«(^, Tillotson. 

Nobody can say, that tobacco of the same goodness 
is risen in respect of itself: one pound of the same 
(joodness will never excliangc for a pound and a quar- 
ter of the same goodjicss. Locke. 

( ioo D-M ow. J uierjection. 

In good time ; a la bonne beure. A gentle 
exchuiiation of inlrouty. It is now a low word. 

GoniLnom, sit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
Wby ibis same watch? Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

A soft exclavoatioo of wonder. 

Gitod-noiv, Good-noat, how your devotions jump 
with miuo Dryden. 

(lOOL)s, 71 . s. From good. Moveables in a 
house. Cliaucer seems to use the singular in this 
sense. 

1 in few'C yeres 

Have spended upon divert manor freiros 
Ful many a pound, yet faro I never the bet ; 

Certui/j iny good havo [ almost beset : 

Farovvcl iny good, for it is ul ago. 

Chaucer. The Sompnoures Tate* 
That giv’st to such a guest 
As my poor selfc, of all thy goods the best. 

Chapman. 

Fersonal or moveable estate. 

This hinders nothing the procedures of the civil 
courts, whicli respect the teirijtoral punishment upon 
body and goods. Lesley. 

rhat a writ be sued against you. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Castles and whatsoever. Shakspeare, Henry VIII. 
Wares; freight; merchandise. 

Her majesty, when the goods of our English mer- 
chants were attaclied by the duke of Alva, arrested 
likewise the goods of the low Dutch here in England. 

Raleigh's Essays. 

Salce, that scorned all powtjr and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. 

Waller* 

(jOODWIN Sands, or Godwin Sands, famous 
sjmd-l)ariks off the coast of Kent, lying between 
the North and South Foreland. As they run 
parallel witli the coast for three leagues together, 
j'l about two leagues and a half distant from it, 
a'y add to the security of that capacious road, 
le Downs : for, while the land shelters ships 
"'ha the wind from soutli-west to north-west 
y ) these sands break all the force of the sea 
die wind is at F. S. E. The most danger- 
the blowing hard on the Downs, is 

sands occupy the space that 
ormerly a large tract of low ground, belong- 

llar n Kent, father of king 

hnd which being afterwards given 
the pf St. Augustin, at Canterbury, 

neglecting to keep in repair the wall 


that defended it from the sea, the whole tract 
was drowned, A.D. 1100, leaving these sands, 
upon which so many ships have since been 
wfecked. These sands lie east of the Downs 
four miles and a half from South Foreland. 

Goo'dy, n. s. Corrupted from good wife. A 
low term of civility used to mean persons. 

Soft, goody sheep, then said the fox, not so ; 

Unto the king so rash you may not go. Hubbert. 

Swarmed on a rotten stick the bees I spyed. 

Which erst I saw when goody Dobson died. Gay. 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 

Goo'dysihp, n.s. From goody. The quality 
of goody. Ludicrous. 

The more shame for her goodyship. 

To give so near a friend the slip. Hudibras. 

GO()L(tUNGE, a town of the district of 
Kundolcund, llindostan, near which is a pass in 
the mountains called Goornaghaut. Long. 85^^ 
38 E., lat. 26' N. 

GOOLFUSSl'RA, a town of the province of 
Nopaiil, llindostan, on tlic road between the 
cities of Faina and Nepaul. Near it is an exten- 
sive forest of fme saul timber, next in value to 
the teak. J-.ong. 8.5° 10' E., lat. 27° F N. 

GOOMAII, a town of llindostan, iu Bahar, 
situated at the junction of three roads. It for- 
merly had a fort, which * commanded a pass 
througli tlic mountains leading into Bengal. 
Long. 85° 20' E., lat. 24° 24' N. 

GOOMSUR, a town and small district of 
Hindostan, at the north-west extremity of the 
Northern Circars, surrounded by a forest of 
bamboos, througli which it is excessively difti- * 
cult to pass. Lung. 84° 55' E., lat. 19° 53' N. 

GOOMTY, a river of llindostan, which 
rises in the mountains of Kemaon, whence it 
flows in a south-east direction through Oude, 
and after passing the cities of Lucknow, Sultan- 
pore, ;md .foani>ore, fills into the Ganges, about 
fourteen miles below Benares. It is navigable 
at all times for boats as high as Lucknow. 

GOONDUL, a southern district of the pro- 
vince of Mysore, India. It possesses the strong 
fort called Ilengiil. 

GOONEE, a river of Hindostan, province of 
Sindc, which, rising in the hills of Foollejar, 
unites with the I.oonce, or salt river, and the 
Indus, and forms a large island called Majur. 
During the rainy season it is navigable for boats 
from Mondavic to Hyderabad. 

GOOR, a range of lofty mountains in Persia, 
dividing Khorassan from Cabul. 

(iOORACKF’OOR, a district in the province 
of Glide, Hindostan, situated to the north of the 
Goggrah, or Dewah River, between the twenty- 
sixth and twenty-eighth degrees of northern lati- 
tude. It was ceded in 1801 by the nabob of 
Oude to the British ; and abounds with fine 

limber. Marquis Hastings assigned a portion 
of it to the Pindarie chiefs. It is situated to the 
north of Bengal, and well watered by various 
streams. 

Goorackpoor, the capital of the above dis- 
trict, is situated on the eastern bank of the Boom 
Rapty, which is navigable for boats at all seasons. 

It formerly had a brick citadel, is the residence 
of the civil establishment of the di.striet, and has 
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V cantonment for a battalion of native infantry, 
ICC. Long. 83° 22' E., lat. 26° 45' N. 

GOOSE, 71. s. -X Sax. 30 r, Belg.goes; 
Goost/BEURY, ?«. 5 . # Erse, gawe, sing, gcicry, 
Goosf/cai’, 71. s. s plural ; Welch, guyz» A 
Gousf/i OOT, n . s . t large water fowl prover- 
GooseVirass, n.s, /bially noted, we kno>^ot 
why, for foolishness : a lOolish person : wild olikh, 
an herb so called : a tailor’s smoothing iron. 
Gooseberry, goose and berry, because eaten 
with young geese as sauce. A berry and tree. 
This miller to the touu his daughter send 
For ale and bred ; and rosted hcin a ^oos ; 

And bond hir hors he should no more go loos. 

Chaucer, The Reves Tale. 

Thou crcam-faccd lown. 

Where got’styhou that goose look ? 

Shakspeare . Macbeth. 
Since I pluckt geese, played truant, tind whipt top, 

I knew not what ^twas to be beaten till lately. 

Shaks^teare. 

Come in, tailor ; here you may roast your goose. 

Id. 

August has upon his arm a basket of all manner of 
ripe fruits i as pears, plums, apples, gooseberries. 

Peuchnm. 

Birds most easy to be drawn are water-fowl ; as the 
goose and swan. Peacham on Drawing, 

Rather than fail they will decry 
That which they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minced-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum-porridge : 

Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose. 

Hudibras, 

Nor watchful dogs, nor the more w'akeful geese. 
Disturb with nightly noise the sacred peace. Drgden, 
Goosegrass, or wild tansy, is a weed that strong clays 
arc very subject to. Mortimer, 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found ; 

For always snails near sweetest fruit abound. Gay, 
While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my useb 
* See man for mine !' replies a pampered goose. Pope. 

* The royal game of goose* as I may say. 

Where every body lias some separate aim. 

An end to answer, or a plan to lay. Byron. 

Gooseberry, in botany. See IUbes. 
Goosefoot. See Chekopodium. 

Goosegrass. See Galium. 

Goose Island, an island of the river St. Law- 
rence, about twelve miles below Orleans. It is 
connected with Crane Island by a marsh, and 
they together about twelve miles long ; and in- 
habited by about forty families. Tliey produce 
wheat, and have fine pasturage. 

Goose Island, an island in Christmas Sound, 
on the south coast of the island of Terra del 
Fuego, so named by captain Cook. 

Goose Island, another small island lying off 
the south of New Holland. 

GOR BELLY, n. s . ) From Sax. ^op, dung, 
Gordellied, adj. ^ and belly, according to 
Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come from 
Welsh, gor, beyond ; too much; or, as seems 
to me more likely, may be contracted from gor- 
mand, or gorman’s belly, tlie belly of a glutton. 
— Dr. Johnson. A big paunch; a swelling 
belly. A term of reproach for a fat man. 

Hang ye, gorhellied knaves, arc you undone ? 

No, ye fat chuffs, I would your store were here. 

Shakspeare. 


GORCAH, Ghurka. A town and district ot 
northern Ilindostau, the original country of the 
present Nepaul sovereigns, situated between the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth degrees of north 
latitude. The Trisoolgunga once separated the 
territories of the Ghoorkali and Newar (or Ne- 
paul) princes, the western limit of the Ghoorka 
district, being marked by the Mursiangdi. This 
territory, besides a numerous peasantry, contains 
several Rajpoot families, and someNewars, but, 
according to Mr. Hamilton, it is principally oc- 
cupied by the Brahminical and Khetri tribes; 
and as these constituted the principal strength 
of Purthi Narrain’s government, and continue to 
form the main support of the present one, they 
possess considerable authority. Their chiefs are 
known by the name of thurgurs, from whom are 
selected the leading conductors of affairs. Their 
numbers are thirty-six, the title properly de- 
scending only to the heads of families, and these 
thirty-six are subdivided into three other grada- 
tions. ‘The Ghoorkhali reigning family pretend 
to derive their descent from the Rajpoot princes 
ofOdeypoor, in the same manner as the Sevajec 
family claimed a similar origin. For a cousido 
rable period they have existed in the mountain- , 
ous country bordering on the river Gunduck, 
during which time they have gradually risen into 
power by successive encroachments on their 
neighbours. After the conquest of Nepaul by 
the Ghoorkhalies, in 1768, the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to Catinandoo, and thq^ city 
of Gorcah, having since been much neglected, 
is greatly decayed.' 

Near Gorcah is said to be a very considerable 
mass of rock crystal. 

GORD, n. s. An instrument of ^Wning, as 
appears from Beaumont and •Fletcher. — War- 
burton. 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gord 
and ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts ; for yards and Fulham 
holds. Shakspeare. 


GORDIAN Knot, in antiquity, a knot made 
by K. Gordius, in one of the cords of his yoke, 
or, as some have it, in the leathers of his chariot 
harness; which was so very intricately twisted, 
that it was impossible to discover where it began 
or ended. Tlie oracle of Apollo having declared, 
that whoever should untie this knot should be 
master of all Asia, many attempted it, but with- 
out success; till at last Alexander the Great, 
after likewise attempting in vain to untie 
it asunder with his sword, and thus either elude 


or fulfilled the prediction. See Gordius. 

GORDIANUS 1. (Msecius Antonius), a Ro- 
man general, for his virtues chosen 
the army in the reign of Maximinus, A. D. 2 • 
He was descended on the father’s side from 
Gracchi, and on the mother’s from Trajan, 
had been twice consul, and was proconsu 
Africa when chosen emperor ; but bis SOn ' 
slain by Capellian, the governor of 
killed himself in his eightieth year. See o 
He had collected into his library 62,000 ' i 

Gordianus 11. (Maecius Antonius), 
Africanus, the son of the preceding, by 
Orestille, the grand-daughter of the 
Marcus Antoninus, was made consul by * 
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peror Alexander, and afterwards associated with 
his father in the empire, but slain in fighting 
ac^ainst the partisans of Maximinus, A. D. 237. 
^GORDIUM, a city of Phrygia Major, where 
Alexander the Great cut the Gordian knot. 

GORDIUS, in fabulous history, a poor hus- 
bandman who had two yokes of oxen, wherewith 
he ploughed his land and drew his wain. An 
eagle sitting a long while upon one of his oxen, 
he consulted the soothsayers ; a virgin bad him 
sacrifice to Jupiter in the capacity of king. 
He married the virgin, who bore to him Midas. 
The Phrygians, instructed by the oracle to set the 
first person they met in a wain upon the throne, 
met Gordius, and made him king. Midas, for 
this good fortune, dedicated to Jupiter his fa- 
ther’s cart ; and Gordius hung up the knot of 
the yoke in the temple. See Gordian Knot. 

Gordius, in zoology, the hair worm, a genus 
of animals belonging to the class of vermes and 
order of intestiua. There are several species : 

(h aquaticus, the water hair-wonn, is ten or 
twelve iiiclies in length, and of about the thick- 
ness of a horse hair; its skin iS smooth and 
glossy; its color pale yellowish-white all over, 
except the head and tail, which are black. The 
body is rounded, and very slender in ])ro portion 
to its length : the mouth is small, and placed 
horizontally ; the jaws are of equal length, and 
obtuse at their extremities. This species is 
coiiunon in our fresh waters, especially in clay, 
tlirou^h which it passes as a fish does through 
the water. 

G. argillaceus, or clay hair-worm, only dif- 
fers from the preceding in color, being yellowish 
iit the extremities, and in being chiefly found in 
clay. 

(h marinus, the sea hair-worm, is filiform, 
twisted spirally, and lying fiat, about half an 
inch in length ; of a whitish color, smooth, and 
scarcely diminishing at the head. It infests her- 
rings, bleaks, and various other fish. 

G. medinensis, the muscular hair-worm, is all 
over of a pale yellowish color. 

GORDON (Alexander), M. A., an eminent 
J^cottish antiquary, was secretary to the Society 
lor Encouragement of Learning. He succeeded 
Or. Stukely as secretary to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, which office he resigned in 1741 to Mr. 
doseph Ames. He went to Carolina with go- 
vernor Glen, where, besides a grant of land, he 
neld several offices, and died a justice of the 
peace, leaving a handsome estate to his family. 
Republished, 1. Itinerarium Septentrionale, or 
Journey through most of the C’ounties of Scot- 
and, in two parts, with sixty-six copper-plates, 
folio. 2. Supplement to the Itinerarium, 
32, folio. 3. The Lives of Pope Alexander 
• and his son Caesar Borgia. 4. A complete 
istory of the Ancient Amphitheatres, 1730, 
VO. afterwards enlarged in a second edition. 
I . j Essay towards Explaining the Ilierogly- 
in u Coffin of the ancient Mum- 

William Lethieuller, 
all cuts. 6. Twenty-five plates of 

Anu ^ Mummies and other Egyptian 

^nhquities in England, 1739, folio, 
j (hon. George), or lord George Gor- 

) was born in London, in 1 750. He early 


entered into the navy, but quitted it during the 
American war, in consequence of an altercation 
with earl Sandwich. He was elected M. P. for 
Ludgershall, Wilts, in 1774 ; and during several 
sessions animadverted, with great freedom and 
humor, on the speeches and proceedings of 
both ministry and opposition. An alarm having 
been excited by the repeal of certain penal sta- 
tutes against the Roman Catholics, in 1779, lord 
George was chosen president of the Protestant 
association at London; and, on the 2d of June 
1780, went to the house of commons, to present 
their petition against that rescissory act, attended 
by 60,000 of the petitioners. The dreadful con- 
sequences of this imprudent measure are related 
under the article Great Britain. Lord George 
was imprisoned in the Tower, on the 9th June 
1780; and tried for high treason, but acquitted 
on the 4th February, 1781 ; on which occasion 
there was a very general illumination in Scot- 
land, and £485 were subscribed to reimburse 
him for the expenses of his trial. On the 4th of 
May, 1786, ho was excommunicated by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for not appearing in court 
as a witness in a cause. In February and June, 
1787, he was tried before the court of King^s 
Bench, for publishing libels on the queen of 
1" ranee, the French ambassador, and the empress 
of Russia; and also for a ^seditious pamphlet 
entitled, A petition to Lord G. Gordon from the 
Prisoners in Newgate, praying that he would se- 
cure their liberties, by preventing them from being 
sent to Botany Bay; which petition, upon trial, 
was jirovcd to liave l)oen written by himself. Being 
convided of these charges, he, on the 25th June, 
went over to Holland, where he turned Jew, and 
was circumcised ; but, returning to England in 
August, he was apprehended on the 7th De- 
cember, at Birmingham; and on the 28lh Ja- 
nuary, 1788, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
five years, and to continue in jail till he should 
find bail for his good behaviour, in £10,000. Not 
being able to find bail at the end of that period to 
the extent required, this operated as a sentence of 
imprisonment for life. In July, 1789, he pre- 
sented a petition to the National Assembly of 
France, and was visited by several eminent re- 
volutionists. He died 1st November, 1793, of a 
fever, attended with delirium, in the forty-third 
year of his age. As an author, his publications, 
political and miscellaneous, abounded with hu- 
mor, and were not destitute of argument ; as a 
public speaker, his language was animated, and 
his diction classical. Of his eccentricities we 
shall say nothing ; but his conversion from 
Christianity — from one of the strictest sects of 
Presbyterian seceders, to Judaism, was so very 
strange a measure, that (if indeed it was real), it 
can be accounted for only upon one supposition. 

Gordon (Thomas), a Scotch author, born at 
Kirkcudbright, famous for his translations and 
political writings. He came young to London ; 
where he supported himself by teaching lan- 
guages, until he procured employment under the 
earl of Oxford in queen Anne’s time. He first 
distinguished himself in the defence of Dr. 
lloadley in the Bangoriun controversy ; which 
recommended him to Mr. Trcnchard, in con- 
junction with whom he wrote the well known 
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Cato's Letters, upon a variety of Important 
public subjects. These were followed by a pe- 
riodical-paper, under the title of the Independent 
Whig; which was continued some years after 
Mr. Trenchard’s death, by C4ordon alone, against 
the hierarchy of the church : but with more 
acrimony than wasvshown in Cato’s Letters. At 
length Sir Robert Walpole retained him to 
defend his administration, to which tend he wrote 
several pamphlets. At tlie time of his death, in 
1750, he was first commissioner of the wine 
licenses, an office which he had enjoyed many 
years. He published English translations of 
Sallust and Tacitus, with additional discourses 
to each author, which contain much useful 
matter. Two of his tracts, entitled 1. A Cordial 
for Low-spirits, in 3 vols ; and, 2, The Pillars 
of Priestcraft and*Orthodoxy shaken; in 2 vols. 
8vo., were published after his death. 

GORDONIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria order, and monadelphia class of jdants : 
CAL. simple style, five cornered, stigma (piinque- 
fied : CAPS, quinquelocular : seeds two-fold 
with a leafy wing. Species four, the principal 
is. G. lasianthus. A tall and very straight tree, 
with a regular pyramidal head. Its leaves are 
shaped like those of the common bay, but ser- 
rated. It blossoUiS in May, June, and July. 
The flowers grow oh foot-stalks about five inches 
long, are monopetalous, and are succeeded by 
conic capsules with a divided calyx. The sta- 
mina are headed with yellow apices. This tree 
retains its leaves all the year, and grows only in 
wet places, and usually in water. 

CORK, n. S'. & V. a. \ Sax. jope ; Welsh, 

Gorv, <i(V). S gor. KflTiised and con- 

gealed blood. The verb signifies to stab, or 
pierce, especially, as cattle, with a horn. The 
adjective, used figuratively also as bloody, mur- 
derous, fatal, is now obsolete. 

That all die ground widi purple bloud was spent ; 
And all their armours stayned with bloudic (j/oie. 

Sj>enser, Faerie Queeite, 

A gricsly w'ound. 

From which forth gushed a stream of gore blood 
thick. 

That all her goodly garment stained around. 

And into a deep sanguine dyed the grassy ground. 

Spenser. 

When two boars with rankling malice met. 

Their gory sides the fresh wounds fiercely fret. Id. 

Ob, let no noble eye prophane a tear 

For me, if I be gored with Mowbray’s spear. 

Shakspeare. 

His horrid beard and knotted tresses stood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 

Denham. 

The bloody fact 

Will be avenged ; though here thou see him die. 
Rolling in dust and gore. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Some tossed, some gored, some trampling down he 

killed. Drydcn. 

Another’s crimes the youth unhappy bore. 

Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltless gore. Id. 

He idly butting, feigns 
His rival gored in every knotty trunk. 

Thomson. Spring. 

The first bom man still in his mind he bore. 

Foully arrayed in guiltless brother’s gore, 

Which for revenge to Heaven, from Earth did loudly 
roar. Fletcher. Purjde Island. 


Then plunged ; the rock below received like glass 
His body crashed info one gor^ mass, ’ 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form. 

Or fragment for the sea-bird or the worm. Byron 

Gore (Thomas), a writer on heraldry, was 
born at Alderton in Wiltshire, and educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He first entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, but soon after retired to his patri- 
mony at Alderton. He was appointed, in 1680 
high sheriff of Wiltshire, and wrote Loyally 
displayed, and Falsehood unmasked, as a defence 
of bis char&cter in that office. He was the author 
of A Table showing ho'w to blazon a Coat ten 
several ways, 1055 ; Series Alpiialietica Laliiio- 
Anglica, Nomina Genlilitioriim, sive cognoinj- 
num plurimarum- familiariini, quae mulios per 
annos in Anglia flonicrc, 1067; Catalogus in 
certa capita, seu' classes, alphabetico online 
concinnatus; pleroriimcpie omnium Authorum 
tarn antiquorurn qiiarn rccentiorum (^ui de re 
Herald ica, Latinb, G allice, Ital. Hisp. serijxse- 
runt, Nornenclator Geographicus. He died at 
Alderton in 1684. 

Gore’s Island, an island of the North Pacific, 
so named by captain Cook in 1778. It is 
about tliirty miles in length, consisting of two 
hills connected by a low neck of land, in J.oiig. 
172° 30' W., lat. 00° 40' N. 

GO REE, an island and town of South Hol- 
land, being the first land usually made by vessels 
bound to Rotterdam. The islaml is ten miles 
in circumference, and was once called West 
Voorn. 

Goree, a small island, oif the coast of Africa, 
about a mile from the southern shore of Capo 
Verd. Its importance is solely derived from 
its inaccessible situation. Tb.e first European 
power which occupied it was th§ Dutch, who, in 
1617, concluded a treaty of cession with Hirar, 
king of Cape Verd. It was taken in IGOd by 
the English admiral Holmes, but retaken two 
years after by De Ruyter. In 1077 a French 
squadron, commanded by, the count d’b’str^cs 
forced it to surrender ; and by the treaty of 
Nimegiien it w^as ceded to France. 

Goree is divided into three parts. One con- 
sists of the rock which forms a naked m iss of 
black basalt, rising on all sides to the height of 
300 feet. On the summit is a plain 130 fatlioms 
in length and seventy in breadth. The western 
side is perpendicular from top to bottom, and 
physically inaccessible ; the eastern and southern 
sides are very steep, but it cannot be considered 
quite impossible to scale them. The northern 
side is the most accessible ; and here a mound 
has been formed, fifteeTi feet in width, and with 
a proper slope for conveying heavy artillery up 
to the plain. On the top is fort St. M-chael, 
originally built by the Dutch, and considered hy 
Goiheny as having no strength except what it 
derives from its situation. On a sandy pUun> 
at the foot of the rock, is the town of (joree, 
supposed to contain about 5000 inhabitants. L 
is the entrepot for the French trade with the 
opposite coast of Africa. The third part 
island is the north point, which forms a kind 
natural mole 120 fathoms long by th.rty hroa , 
it is commanded by a fort called St. Francois- 
Such is the French account of this place. 
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gorge, n. s. & V. w. J Fr. gorge, gorger; 
Gor'ged, arf/. >Ital. of Lat. 

Gor'get, w.s. jgurgulio. The throat; 

the food swallowed : to swallow, or fill up the 
throat : figuratively to satiate. Gorget is a piece 
of armour used to defend the throat. 

And all the way, most like a brutish beast. 

He spewed up hia gorge, that all did him detest. 

Spenser, 

There were birds also made so finely, that they did 
not only deceive the sight with their figures, but the 
Jiearing with their songs, which the watery instru- 
ments did make their gorge deliver. Sidney. 

And now how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my 
gorqc rises at it. Shakspeare. Hamlet, 

ilcr delicate tenderness will find itself abused, bc- 
^iu to heave the gorge, disrtdisli and ablior the Moor. 

Id. Othello. 

He that makes his generation messes. 

To gorge his appetite. Id. King Lear. 

He with a paky fumbling on his gorget. 

Shakes in and out the rivet. 

Id. Troihis and Cressida. 


Being with his presence glutted, and full. 

Shakspearc. 

Look up a height, the shrill gorged lark so far 
(’annot be seen or heard. Id. 

Sec how his gorget peer* above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. 

Ben Jonson. 

About his neck a threefold gorget, ^ 

As rough as treble Icatlicrn target. Hudibras, 

Gorge with my blood, thy barbarous appetite. 

Dryden, 

He did oftentimes spend the night in the church 
loone praying, his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets 
lying by him. Knolles, 

I desire that they will not gorge the lion either with 
nonsense or obscenity. Adduon. 

(jorge, in architecture, the narrowest part of 
tlio Tuscan and Doric capitals, lyings between 
the astragal, above the shaft of the pillar, and 
the annulets. 

Gouge, in fortification, the entrance of the 
platform of any work. See Fortification. 
GOH'GEOUS, Old Fr.^'-GrgiV/if ; Ital. 

Itou'oeously, ado. ygioire, of Lat. gaudere. 

fmu'GLOusNEss, 71. s. J Fine; splendid; showy; 
ghltcring in various colors ; applied uenerallv to 
Rttire or dress. 

^ ^he cloud-cappcd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
he solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 
lid like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
cave not a wreck behind. Shakspeare, 

O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace I 

Id. Romeo and Juliet, 


And gorgeous i 


Shakspeare. 

them look upon themselves, and upon their 
and*brav dreadful, their enemies gorgeous 

all ov* day, gorgeously clad in a suit 

value^^ ®P*‘®ad with diamonds, lost one of them of good 
r,,. Wottvn. 

me gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
ours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Milton, 


OOR. 

With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign sway. 
The two contending princes make their way 

Dryden 

On's shield a tomb, where death had dressed his 
bed, 

With curious art, and crowned his loatnsome head 
With gold, and gems : — his word, moxo gorgeous when 
dead. Fletcher*s Purple Island, 

Gorget, is a kind of breast-plate like a hal^ 
moon, with the arms of the prince thereon * 
worn by the officers of foot. They are either gilt 
or silver, according to the color of the buttons on 
the uniforms. 

Gorget, or Gorgeret, in surgery, the con- 
cave or cannulated conductor, used in lithotomy. 
See Surgery and Lithotomy. 

GOliGIAS, a celebrated orator of Sicily, 
born at liContium, about A. A. C. 417. Ac- 
cording to (Quintilian, be was the first extem- 
poraneous speaker. But this is not credible; 
men must liave spoken extempore, before they 
studied speeches. A statue of gold was erected 
to him at Delphi. 

GO'RGGN, n.s. Gr. yopyu. A monster 
witli snaky hairs, of wliich the sight turned the 
beholders to stone ; any thing ugly or horrid. 

Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. 

4 Milton, 

Why did'st thou not encounter man for man. 

And try the virtue of that gurgon face 

To stare me into stature ? Dryden. 

The Gorgons, in antifjuily and mythology, 
were three sisters, whose names were Stheno, 
FiUryale, and Medusa ; the latter of whom was 
mortal, but the two former wore subject neither 
to age nor deatli. They are described vvitli wings 
on their shoulders, with serpents round their 
heads, their bands were of brass, and their teeth 
of a prodigious size, so that they were objects of 
terror to mankind. Pausanias says, the (jorgons 
were the daughters of Phorhus, or Phorcys; 
after whose death Medusa, his daughter, reigned 
over the Libyans dwelling near the lake Trito- 
nidis. The queen, being fond of hunting and 
war, laid the neighbouring eoutries quite waste. 
At last Perseus, having made war on them, and 
killed tlie queen, when he came to take a view 
of the fiehl of battle, he found the queen’s corpse 
so extremely beautiful, that he ordered her head 
to be cut off, and carried it with him to show the 
Greeks, who could not behold it without asto- 
nishment. Others represent them as a kind of 
monstrous women, covered with hair, who lived 
in woods and forests. Others, again, make them 
animals, resembling wild sheep, whose eyes had 
a poisonous and fatal influepce. 

GORGONIA, in natural history, a genus of 
zoophytes, formerly called ceratophyta, and in 
English named sea-fans, sea-feathers, and sea- 
whips. Linnaeus and Pallas consider them as 
of a mixed nature in their growth, between ani- 
mals and vegetables ; but, Ellis shows them to 
be true animals of the polype kind, growing up 
in a branched form resembling a shrub, and in 
no part vegetable. They differ from the fresh 
water polype in many of their qualities, and 
particularly in producing from their own sub- 
stance a hard and solid support, serving many 
of the purposes of the bone iu other animals. 
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The surface of the gorgonia is composed of a 
kind of scales, so well adapted to each other as 
to serve for defence from external injuries: and 
the flesh, or, as some have called it, the bark or 
cortex, consists of proper muscles and tendons 
for extending the openings of their cells; for 
sending forth thence tlieir polype suckers 
in search of food ; and for drawing them in 
suddenly, and contracting the sphincter muscles 
of their starry cells, in order to secure these 
tender parts from danger; and also of proper 
secretory ducts, to furnish and deposit the osseous 
matter that forms the stem and branches as well 
as the base of the bone. Mr. Kllis affirms, that 
there arc ovaries in these animals, and thinks it 
v(>ry probable that many of them are viviparous. 
See ZooPtiYTFs. 

GOlUTZ, or Gorz, a' province of the Aus- 
trian empire between Germany and Italy, 
bounded on the north-east and south by the 
duchy of Carniola, and on tlie west by the \'e- 
netian States. In 1817 it was constituted a circle 
of the new kingdom of Illyria, and contains 974 
square miles, with 116,000 inhabitants. On the 
north side it extends among the Alps, and is 
bleak, but around the town of (ioritz and 
throughout the south-west it is very warm, and 
produces vines and the fruits of Italy. This 
province came into the possession of Austria, 
so far back as the year 1500, on the decease of 
the last of the counts. The county of Gradiska 
was afterwards annexed to it, and the whole con- 
sidered a part of Friuli. It was retained by 
Austria during the diflerent changes of Buona- 
parte’s reign, and received very considerable 
additions on Illyria being constituted a kingdom 
in 1817. It is divided into the three districts of 
Canale, Gradiska, and Goritz. 

Goritz, or (4orizia, a town of the Austrian 
empire, the capital of the above province, stands 
on the Isorjzo, and is divided into the upper and 
lower town. The former, situated on a moun- 
tain and defended by a castle, is an ancient 
place : the latter stands on a plain adjacent to the 
river. Its chief manufactures are of leather and 
silk. In 1751 an arclibishop’s see was erected 
here, but it was suppressed in 1782. In the 
beginning of 1797, Goritz was taken by the 
French. The castle and the adjoining eminen- 
ces command beautiful prospects. Twenty miles 
N. N. W. of Trieste. 

GOllL/EUS (Abraham), an eminent anti- 
quary, born at Antwerp, in 1540. He collected 
the rings and seals of the ancients, and published 
an account of a prodigious number of them, 
in 1601 ; under this title. Dactyl iotheca ; sive 
Annulorum Sigillariiim, quorum apud priscos 
tarn Gra'cos quam Itomunos usus ex ferro, a^re, 
argento, et auro, Promptuarium. This was the 
first part of the work ; the second was entitled, 
Variarura Gemmarum, quibus antiquitas in 
signando uti solita, sculptura?. In 1608 he pub- 
lished his collection of me<lals : which, however, 
if we may believe the Scaligerana, it is not safe 
always to tmst. He resided at Delft, and died 
there in 1609. 

GORldTZ, a town of the Prussian states, in 
Upper Lusatia. It is a well-built town, standing 
on the Neisse, and has long been noted for its 


woollen and linen manufactures. Here is a gi-eat 
provincial school, and a library containing the 
archives of the local history. It has likewise a 
literary society, and a cabinet of natural his- 
tory. Gorlitz contains six churches, the chief 
of which has an excellent organ ; a spire of 
great height, and a chapel cut out of the rock 
The town has been frequently injure*! by fires 
and lias also siifi’ered from sieges. The battle 
of Bautzen, 21st of May 1813, ended in the 
neighbourhood. Population 8500. Fifty miles 
east of Dresden, and sixty-eight north of 
Prague. 

GOR'MAND, W.5. Fr. gor?nand ; per- 

Gor'maxNDISE, V. 71. ^ haps of l.at. voro (goru, 

Gormandi'skr, n. s. j as the Gauls would 
pronounce it), and inando, to wish to eat. Put 
Minsheu says q. gulosc mandtre (to eat glutto- 
nously). A ravenous or luxurious eater: to eat 
voraciously or greedily. 

GOKOinUS (.lohn), M. 1)., a native of Bra- 
bant ; author of a work entitled Origines 
Antuerpiana^, wherein, among other legendary 
stories, he attempts to prove that the I’lemish 
was the original language spoken by Adam and 
Kve. ' 

GORRKUS (John), M. D., a pliysician of 
Paris, in the sixteenth century, who ])ublishcd a 
translation of Nicander. He was born in 1500. 
Being a protestant, he sufiered much from reli- 
gious persecution; and, his coach being one 
day sudderdy seized by a party of soldiers, he 
was attacked with a delirium, and died, in 1572, 


GORSE, 71. s. Sax. jopp. Furze ; a thick 



GORSERIA, ill botany, a genus of tlie poly- 
gamia frustanea order, and s^igencsia class of 
plants ; natural order forty-ninth, coiiiposita?. 
The receptacle is naked; the pappus woolly; 
the florets of tlje radius ligulateil or plane: cal. 
imbricated with spinous scales. 

GO'SIIAWK, n. s. Sax. jop, goose, and jjapeo 
a hawk. A hawk of a large kind. 

Like as a goshawk, that iu foote doth bcare 
A trembling culver having spidc on hight 
An eagle, that with plumy wings doth shcare 
The subtile ayre, stouping with all his might 
The quarrey ihrowes with fell despight 
And to the batteil doth herselfe prepare 
So ran the geauntesse unto the fight. 

Spenser. Faerie Qiieenc. 

Such dread his awful visage on them cast ; 

So seem poor doves at goshawks sight aghast. 

Fairfax- 

Goshawk. See Falco. . 

GOSHEN, in ancient geography, a district o 
Egypt, which Joseph procured for his father and 
brethren. It was the roost fruitful part of the 
country ; and its name seems to be derived fioW 
the Hebrew Geshem; which signifies ‘ram, 
Calmet thinks that Goshen, which Joshua x. 
41, xi. 16, XV. 51, makes part of the tribe o 
Judah, is the same land of Goshen which 
given to Jacob and his sons by Pharaoh. Gen* 
xlvi. 26. ^ 

Goshkn, a post town of Orange county, 
York, twenty miles west of West Point, 
north of New York, 112 south by west of Alban)- 
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It is pleasant and flourishing, and contains a court 
house, a gaol, a bank, and an academy, and has 
coiisiflerable trade. . It is an excellent agricul- 
tural town, situated in a fertile tract of country, 
and includes a part of the Drowned Lands. The 
courts for the county are held alternately at Co- 
shea and Newburgh. Three weekly newspapers 
arc published here. 

GOSLAR, an old town of Hanover, in Ilil- 
desheim, on the Gosse, and at the foot of the 
Ramclsberg Mountain famous for its mines. 
Its houses are mean and crowded ; but a great 
hre destroyed about 500 in 17B0, and their areas 
have since been laid out in gardens. The most 
curious building in the town is the Kaiserhaus, 
where the emperors in former times used to hold 
their courts, and call the diet togctlnjr. It is 
now used as a magazine. The cathedral con- 
tains an altar of Crothos, one of the ‘deities of 
the ancient Saxons ; it is a brass chest with 
openings on every side to allow the flames to 

is. :ue upwards and consume the infants laid on 

it. The inliahkants are chiefly Lutherans, and 
their chief employment is mining and brewing. 
Goslar was in former tiiru's a free imperial town, 
but given to Ihussia in 1802, and cedi'd to TIan 
over ill 1814. Here gunpowder is supposed to 
have l.)cen invented by a monk of the name of 
berthold Schwartz. It is twenty-eight miles 
‘^oiith of Brunswick, and twenty-live south of 
Wolfenbuttel. 

GO'SLING, n.a. From goose. A young 
goose ; a goose not yet full grown. 

A foulo sent forth to fetch the godimjs homo, 

M lull they unto a river’s brink were come 
(Througli wliicli their passage lay) conceived a fearc 
His dames best brood might have been drowned there. 

George Withers. 

Why do you go nodding and wagging so like a fool, 
•IS if you were hipshot ? says the goose to hor gosling, 

U Kstnuige. 

Nature hath instructed even a brood of goslings to 
stick together, while the kite is hovering over their 

Stvift, 

GOSTEL, n. s. & v. n. \ Sax. ?;o^er rM, 

Fios’pni.LER, n. s. S or God's good 

tidings; Ox. wayyiKiov , soskcl, skcaljSuachy 
najipy tidings. The Sax. spellian (whence our 
Word Spell), also signifies to detail. Divinity or 
theology. To gospel is to fill with sentiments 
of religion, used in Shakspeare with some degree 
J^f irony. Gospeller is a name of the fol- 
lowers of Wickliffe, who first attempted a refor- 
jnation from popery, given them by the Papists 
in reproach, from their professing to follow and 
preach only the gospel. The histories given by 
. evangelists are called the gospel, and it 

a term applied to the Christian revelation, 
generally. 

that was of iudoe as he is set first in 
iu d^^pollert, so he wroot first the gospel in 

the office of a tolgaderer he was elepid 
* Wiclif. Prologue on Matheu. 

Wa *** *®aidr,n, bright Cccile, as hire lif saith, 

I of Romaincs, and of noble kind ; 

Of cradle, fostred in the faith 

hare his gosjjcl in hire min'd. 

Chaucer. The Second Nonnes Tale. 

And for to make you hem percciveu 
usen folke thus to decieven. 


I wol you saino, withouten drede. 

What men male in the Gospel rede 
Of sainct Mathewe the gospeller e. 

That saicth as 1 shall you saie here. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose, 
Are you so gospelled 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue. 

Whose heavy hand hath bowed you to the grave ? 

Shakspeare. 

These gospellers have had their golden days, 

Have trodden down our holy Roman faith. 

Rowe. 

Thus may the gospel tf) tlie rising sun. 

He spread, and flourish where it first begun. Wall. 

How is a good Christian animated and cheered by 
a stedfast belief of the promises of i\ie gospel I 

Bentleg. 

All the decrees whereof Scripture trcatctli are 
condilionato, receiving Christ as the gospel ofi'ers him, 
as liord and Saviour ; the former, as well as the lat- 
ter, being the condition of scripture-election, and the 
rejecting or not receiving him thus, the condition of 
the scripture reprobation, Hammond. 

I'he Gospef. coni])rcherids the history of the 
life, actions, ilealh, resurrection, ascension, and 
doctrine of Jesus Christ, recorded in the writings 
<'f St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
John; who are thence called Evangelists. The 
Christian ‘church never acknowledged any more 
than these four gospels as canonical. See 
Biulk. 

GOSPORT, a town of Hampshire, seventy- 
nine miles from London, It has a ferry over 
the mouth of the Irarbour to Portsmouth, and 
great trade, especially in time of war. Tra- 
vellers prefer lodging here, as cheaper and more 
commodious than at Portsmouth. The mouth 
of the harbour is secured by four forts, and a 
platform of aliove twenty cannon level with the 
water. Gosport has an hospital for sick and 
wounded sailors, and a free school. 

GOS'SAMEHI, n. s. J.ow Lat. possipumi. The 
down of plants ; the long white cobwebs which 
fly in the air in calm sunny weather, especially 
about the time of autumn. 

As sore wondren som on cause of tliondor. 

On ehhe, and floud, on gossomcrc and on mist. 

And on all things, til that the cause is wist. 

Chaucer. The Squieres Tale. 

A lovur may bestride the gassamour. 

That idles in the wanton Summer air. 

And yet not fall, so liglit is vanity. Shakspeare. 

Four nimble gnats the horses were. 

Their harnesses of gossamere. 

Drayton*s Nymphia, 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more. 

Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore. 

Vryden. 

Gossamer is the name of a fine filmy sub- 
stance, like cobwebs, which is seen to float in 
the air in clear days in autumn, and is more ob- 
servable in stubble fields, and upon furze and 
other low bushes. This is probably formed by 
the flying spider, which, in traversing the air for 
food, shoots out these threads from its arms which 
are borne down by the dew, &c. 

G OSS ELI N (Anthony), regius professor of 
history and rhetoric in the university of Caen 
in Normandy, and principal of the College of 
Du Bois, was author of a Latin history oi the 
ancient Greeks. 
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GOSSELINI (Julian), an Italian author, born 
in 1525. At seventeen he was made secretary 
to Ferdinand de Gonzaga, viceroy of Sicily, and 
retained that office forty years. lie wrote 
several works in prose and verse ; and died at 
Milan in 1587. 

GOS'SIP, n.s. kv.n.'i Sax. jon, and ryh ; 
Gos'sipred. n. s. > Goth, godsip. Rela- 
tion ; affinity. The primary idea being relation 
or affinity, the words arc variously applied : as 
to sponsors in baptism ; to tippling companions ; 
to merry chattering persons, as women at a ly- 
ing-in. 

And if I have a gonsip or a frcnd, 

Withouten gilt, — thou chidest as a fend 
If that I walkc or play unto his hous. 

Cfuiucer, Prologue to the Wi f of Bathes Tale» 
And sometimes lurk I in a gossip*s bowl. 

In very likeness of a roasted crab. 

And when she drinks, against her lips 1 bob. 

Shafispeare. 

Nor met with fortune, other than at feast. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. Id. 

Go to a gossip^s feast and gaude w ith me. 

With all my heart I’ll gossip at this feast. Id. 
Gossipred or compaternity, by the common law, is 
a spiritual affinity ; and the juror, that was gossip to 
cither of the parties, might, iu former times, have 
been challenged as not indifferent. Davies. 

At the cliristening of George duke of Clarence . 
who was born in the castle of Dublin, he made hot 
the earl of Kildare and the earl of Ormond his go$ 
sips. Id. On Ireland, 

To do the office of a neighbour. 

And be a gossip at his labour, Hudibras, 

’Tis sung in every street, ‘ 

The common chat of gossips when they meet. 

Dryden. 

The market and exchange must be left to their own 
ways of talking \ and gossipings not bo robbed of their 
ancient privilege. Locke. 

He gives himse.lf up to an idle gossiping conversa- 
tion. Law. 

He died when last from pilgrimage I came 
With other from Jerusalem. Pope. 

There are a set of malicious, prating, prudent gos- 
sips, both male and female, who murder cliaracters to 
kill time ; and will rob a young fellow of his good 
name before he has years to know the value of it. 

Sheridan. 

* GOSSIjVR, a large and ancient town of 
J/jwer Saxony, in tlie territory of Rrunswick, 
It i.s a free imperial city, and it was here that 
gun-j)owder was first invented. It is a large 
place, but the buildings are in the ancient taste. 
In 1728 St. Stephen’s fine church and 280 
houses wore burnt. It is seated on a mountain 
near the Gosc, and near it are rich mines of 
iron. The inhabitants are famous for brewing 
excellent beer. Long. 5° 37’ F"., lat. 51° 55’ N. 

GOSSYPIUIVf, cotton, a genus of the poly- 
andria order, and monadelpliia class of plants; 
natural order thirty-seven, columniferae : cal. 
double, the exterior triffd : caps, quadrilocular : 
SEEDS enclosed in cotton wool. There are ten 
species, all natives of warm climates 

G. arboreum, the cotton tree, has an upright 
woody perennial stalk, branching six or eight 
feet high ; palmated, four or five-lobed smooth 
leaves, and yaiiow flowers succeeded by large 
pods filled with seeds and cotton. 


O. Barbadense, the Barbadoes shrubby cotton 
has a shrubby stalk, branching four or five feet 
high, three-lobed smooth leaves, glandulous un- 
derneath, and yellow flowers succeeded by oval 
pods containing seeds and cotton. 

G. herbaceum, the common herbaceous cotton 
has an herbaceous smooth stalk two feet high| 
branching upwards ; five-lobed smooth leaves^ 
and yellow flowers from the end of the brandies 
succeeded by roundish capsules full of seeds 
and cotton. 

G. hirsutnm, tlie hairy American cotton, has 
hairy stalks branching laterally two or three feet 
high ; palmated, tliree and five-lobed hairy 
leaves, and yellow flowers succeeded liy large 
oval pods fiirnislred with seeds and cotton. 

The last three species are annual, but the first 
is perennial both in root and stalk. In warm 
countries these plants are reared in great quan- 
tities in fields for the sake of the cotton ; Imt 
the herbaceum species is most gL'iierally culti- 
vated. The pods are sometimes as lurgq as 
middling sized apples, closely filled with the 
cotton surrounding the seed. Wiien these 
plants are raised in this country, they must be 
continually kept in a warm stove, where they 
will produce seeds and cotton. The American 
islands produce cotton slirubs of various sizes, 
which rise arul grow up without any culture ; 
especially in low and marshy grounds. Their 
produce is of a pale red ; some paler tiian others; 
but so short that it cannot be spun. None of 
this is brought to Kuropc, though it inii>l)t ho 
usefully employed in making l>als. Tiic little 
that is picked up, serves to make mattresses and 
pillows. The cotton shrubs, that sujiply our 
manufactures, require a dry and stony soil, and 
thrive best in ground that* ‘lias been tilled. 
The plant appears more flourishing in fresh 
lands than in those which arc exhausted ; but, 
while it produces more w’ood, it bears loss fruit 
A western exposure is fittest for it. The cul- 
ture begins in March and April, and continues 
during the first spring rains. Holes are made 
at seven or eight feet distance, and a few 
seeds thrown in. When they are five or six 
inches high, all the sterns arc pulled up, except 
two or three of the strongest. These are cropped 
twice before the end of August. This precau- 
tion is necessary, as the wood bears no fruit till 
after the second ])runing ; and, if the shrub was 
snftered to grow more than four feet high, the 
crop would not be greater, nor the fruit so easily 
gathered. The same method is pursued for 
three years; for so long the shrub may continue^ 
if it cannot conveniently be renewed oftener 

with the prospect of an advantage that will com- 
pensate the trouble. This useful plant will uo 
thrive if great attention is not paid to pluck up 

the weeds that grow about it. Frequent rams 
promote its growth ; but they must not be in- 
cessant. Dry weather is particularly necessary 
in March and April, which is the time of 
ing the cotton, to prevent it from being ui 
colored and spotted. When gathered in> 
seeds must be picked out from the 
which they are naturally mixed. 
by a cotton mill ; composed of two rods ot 
wood, about eighteen feet long, eighteen i 
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jn circumference, and fluted two lines deep. 
Xhey are confined at both ends, so as to leave, 
no more distance between them than is neces- 
sary for tlie seed to slip through. At one end 
is a little millstone, which, being put in motion 
by the foot, turns the rods in contrary directions. 
They separate the cotton, and throw out the 
<;ee<l contained in it. See Cotton. 

got, participle of get. Sec Get. 

GOTUA-EiLIg a considerable river in the 
south-west of Sweden, formed by the junction 
of a number of torrents flowing from the Nor- 
^vei 4 ian Alps. Before fidling into tlic lake 
Wencr, it nears the name of Clara- TUf: after 
flowing out of that lake, near Wenersborg, and 
aliout fifty miles from Gotterburg, it forms the 
famous cataracts of Trolhala. It is now navi- 
i^ahle, and in its course divides into two 
jiraiK'hcs, both of which fall into the Cattegat, 
the one passing through Gottenburg, the other a 
few miles to the north. A great obstacle 
to th(! navigation of this river being the cataracts 
of Trolhata. An association was formed, in 
1793, to conduct a canal parallel to its course 
at the place of the cataracts. They completed 
tills undertaking in 1800: and in the year 1832, 
the Swedish government prolonged the line of 
navigation by the Wetter and other lakes, uniting 
the ( ioriiniii Ocean and the Bailie, through the 
centre of that kingdom, at an expense of 
10,000,000 of rix dollars. 

Gotha, Saxi;, Duchy or, is a small state 
of (iernuiny, which comprises a great part of 
the soulhern regions of Thuringia, and a por- 
tion of tlie principality of Altenburg. The 
whoh' surfiee is about 1 170 square miles. It 
is hounded by Saxe- Weimar, Prussia, and 
Sehwurtzburg. South-west it is hilly and co- 
vered \vith forests ; but the other parts are fer- 
tile, anfl grain is raised in considerable quanti- 
Phix and woad are also grown. The 
nvers art' the Leine and the Neissc. Among 
Its mineral products arc iron, coal, manganese, 
^nd cobalt. Many of the inhabitants are also 

in manufacturing ticken and woollen 
cloth. ^ 


Saxe-Gotha is altogether independent. The 
executive power is possessed by the duke and 
privy councrl, but there is a diet composed 
^ the land-holders and deputies from the towns, 


meet every fourth year. The religion is 


who 

^^;|itlieranisin, but all persuasions are tolerated. 

‘t* duke maintains a small armed force ; his 
^^?tiiigent to the general army of the con- 
^■t'ation of Germany is 1 87.5 men, and the 
revenue of the state about £150,000. 
^ and Altenburg are the chief towns. 

'01 capital of the foregoing duchy, 

fo a recent traveller, ‘ a beautiful 
round a hill of considerable 
towers above the surrounding 
presenting fine prospects in every 
contain”- suburbs, which are extensive, 
••h’mir 


number of houses in the midst of 


"uuscs 111 lue iiuusi ui 

^ cheerful aspect to 
of streets within the city, though 

i^teep, are handsome : many of 
^PPear.n ^ ^'trge, and the whole has the 

of opulence and comfort. The most 


prominent object is the Schloss, or duca" 
palace, in which the reigning duke resides, * 
Here is a large and valuable library, with a’ 
good collection of curiosities. Among the 
MSS. are more than 3000 charters and other 
oflicial documents, with a number of scarce 
works on coins. Gotha is partly surrounded by 
rows of stately trees, and the suburbs are orna- 
mented with fountains. Its manufactures are 
porcelain, woollen, and cotton, and it partakes 
in the trade between Leipsic and the soiitli-west 
of Germany. Population 12,000. 

GOTIIAIID (St.j^ one of the highest moun- 
tains west of Switzerland. From the top, vimere 
there is an hospital for travellers and a monas- 
tery for monks, is one of the most pleasing 
prospects in the world. It is eight miles from 
Altorf, and is situated in tlie canton of Uri, on 
the confines of the X'allais, the Grisons, and 
Italy. Its ancient name, according to Ptolemy 
and Strabo, was Adnhi. The Rhine, the Reuss, 
the Rhone, and the Aar rise in it. C’onsidered 
in its utmost extent, it comprehends, besides St, 
Gotbard, properly so called, tlie mountains of 
Crispins, Fourche, Grimsel, and Vogelsburg. 
Its top is covered with eternal snow, varying 
in height from 8000 to 12,000 feet. It has some 
mines of fine crystals. No fewer than thirty 
lakes arc situated in this range. The Reuss 
particularly fixes the attention of the traveller, 
as it runs parallel with the road a great part of 
the way, and over it is erected that singular arch 
called the Devil’s Bridge, the abutments of 
which rest on each side on peaks of rock at an 
immense elevation. 

Tlie road across these mountains into Italy 
is from ten to fifteen feet broad, and not so 
steep and difficult as might be exjiected. It is 
well paved with granite, but in winter the pas- 
sage is rendered inconvenient by the snow 
which lies to the depth of twenty or thirty fe(t, 
and the winter lasts long. But the carrying 
trade is still prosecuted actively, and takes place 
chiefly on sleilges, drawn by a couple of oxen. 
Other carriages have not as yet been used here. 
There is a subterraneous passage cut through a 
mass of rock, which was too high to be climbed, 
and too vast to be removed ; the opening is 
about twelve feet in height, and as much in 
width ; in length about 200 ; it is almost dark, 
the light being admitted only at the ends and at 
a small crevice. Nothing can exceed the con- 
trast exhibited to the traveller coming from the 
north, who, after seeing nature in her most 
frigtfiil form, and passing this dreary cavern, 
opens all at once on the vale of Urseren. This 
gallery is called the Urnerloch or Ilochepercce. 
This tremendous mountain was passed on the 
25th and 26th of May, 1800, b^ a division of 
the French army under general Moncey, con- 
sisting of 25,000 men. 

GOTHLA^ND, the southern and most fertile 
division of Sweden, or all the country to the 
southward of the lake Wener, has the Cattegat, 
the Sound, and the Baltic, for its maritime boun- 
daries. It is mentioned in history both under 
the general name of Gothland, or by the divi- 
sions of East, West, and South Gafjiland; but 
none of these are recognised in the recent dis- 
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Iribution of Sweden into provi^ices, which are 
much smaller, and consist, in tm) case of Goth- 
land, of the provinces of Srttaland, Hal land, 
Christianstadt, Culmar, Gottenburg, Skaraborg^ 
Cronoberg, Blekingen, lonkoping, Linkoping, 
and Malmohuns. It contains 40,000 square 
miles and 1,500,000 inhabitants. See Sweden. 

Gothland, or Gottland (i. e. Swed. good- 
land), an island eighteen leagues distant from the 
nearest point of Sweden, and from Windau the 
nearest point of Courland. It is twenty leagues 
long and seven at its greatest breadth, forming an 
elevated plain from 150 to 200 feet above the 
level of the sea. In some places the shore as- 
cends gradually, but in others it resembles a 
wall. It has two hills, Torsberg on the east, 
and lloberg on the south. The first is a steep 
and naked rock, on the summit of which is a 
hollow plain, 1200 feet in circumference, and 
always covered with water. The lioberg is also 
a steep rock, remarkable for its caverns, one of 
which, called the bedchamber of the old man 
of the mountain, resembles a well-proportioned 
apartment, and is the subject of many popular 
tales. 

This island is composed of calcareous sub- 
stances, such as marble, breaches, calcareous 
spath, and earth, distributed in strata, and often 
mixed with free-stone containing mica. Be- 
sides the extensive beds of madrepores, &c., 
found round it, entroques, anoniias, and mytilus, 
are also met with petrified, as well as fragments 
of carneolas, agates, and granite. The soil to- 
wards the north is a • compact clay producing 
forests of pines ; on the south it is a mixture of 
sand, clay, and earth. The interior has several 
lakes and rivers ; of the latter the principal is 
the Lummeland, which issues from lake Mor- 
teba, sinks into the earth, and after having made 
itself a subterraneous passage twelve feet wide 
and six high, re-appears as a rapid torrent. 

The climate is more temperate than that of the 
neighbouring coast of Sweden, the walnut-tree 
producing fruit. The grains are, wheat, barley, 
rye, and oats, cultivated in farms spread all over 
the island. Cattle are reared in considerable 
numbers, particularly sheep, of which the breed 
has been lately improved by a cross of the 
Merino. The forests in the north part furnish 
plank, tar, and potash for exportation, and the 
quarries, marble, building, and limestone. Po- 
pulation about 35,000. 

There is but one town here and two or three 


middle of the fourteenth century, fell under tht 
dominion of Jleninark, and, towards the end 
of that century, a horde of pirates occupied 
its coasts. The Teutonic knights at last 
attacked and destroyed them, and the island 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the grand 
master of the order, who sold it to Sweden 
for 9000 gold nobles. It was ceded to Sweden 
from Denmark by the peace of Breemesbro in 
1644. 

Gothland forms a government, and has a 
bishop of its own, together with a small militia 
for its defence ; it also furnishes a considerable 
number of seamen to the Swedish fleet. A 
considerable number of runic stones have been 
found on this island, but none more ancient 
than the introduction of Christianity. 

GOTHIC Lan(u;age. Our principal con- 
nexion with the fragiiieiits that remain of this 
language is in the etymology of our own. d'his 
we shall bo found to remember in our Lexicon; 
and for some original remarks on the subject 
generally, see Grammar, part I. sect. 2. 

GOTllOFRKL), or Godfrey (Dionysius, or 
Denis), an eminent lawyer, born of an illustrious 
family at Paris, in 1549. I'rancc being involved 
in confusion by the leaguers, he accepted of a 
professor’s cliair at Geneva, until he was em- 
ployed by Henry IV.; but, being afterwards 
stripped of his employments as a Huguenot, 
he retired to Iloidelburg, wlienrc no oilers 
could detach })im. The disturbances in the 
Palatinate obliged him, in 1621, to take refuge 
in Strasburg, where be died in 1622. Ho wrote 
a great number of books; his principal work is 
the Corpus Juris Civilis, cum notis. 

Gotiiofred (Theodore, or Theodosius), sou 
of Denis, was born at Geneva in i5tK). As 
soon as he had finished his studies he went to 
Paris ; where he conformed to the Romish re- 
ligion, and applied witli indefatigable industry to 
the study of history, (that of France particu- 
larly), wherein he btmaine very eminent. In 
1632, Louis XIII. made him one of his hist:)- 
riograplicrs, with a stipend of 3000 livres ; and, 
in 1636, he was sent to Cologne, to assist at the 
treaty of peace negociating there, on the pait of 
France, by the cardifial of Lyons. Tliis treiity 
being removed to Munster, Gothofred was sent 
thither, where he drew up memoiVs on the sub- 
ject ; and continued in that city, in the kings 
service, to his death in 1649. Ilis prii'cipu- 
work is his Account of the Ceremonial ot the 


villages. Wisby, the former, is built on a rock 
on the west coast, and contains 3000 to 4000 
inhabitants. It was once a depot of the Ilanse 
league; and the ruins of several large churches, 
and other buildings, prove it to have been of 
more consequerfee than at pre.sent. Its port can 
only receive a few small vessels. The havens of 
Capelshamn on the north and Sliteharan on the 
east, are more capacious ; particularly the latter, 
which is one of the best ports of the Baltic, and 
defended by the fort of Carlsbelt. 

Until the thirteenth century, the Gottlanders 
enjoyed a degree of independence under the 
protection of Sweden, but their internal dis- 
putes at last caused their entire submission to 
that power. The island for a short time, in the 


nngs of France. 

Gothofred (James), brother of Thcodoic, 
as born at Geneva in 1587. Applying hnn- 
df to the study of the law, he obtained tne 
rofessor’s chair there, and was made coiirise o 
f the city, and was several times in 
ermany, Piodment, and Switzerland, 
ate the affairs of the republic. 1 

562; and his chief work is his Codex 3uco 
anus, cum perpetuis commentariis, &c. 
Gothofred (Denis), son of Theodore, 

3 rn at Paris in 1615. He studied history < 

!S father’s example ; became as eminen in 

apartment of knowledge; and 

iversion of his father's place of 

lyal, from Louis XIIL, when he was but twe j 
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five years of age. IFe publislied his father’s 
Ceremonial of France; finished liLs Memoirs of 
Philip de Commiiios ; and was preparing a 
History of Cliarlcs Vllf,, when lie died in 
1681. 

GOTHS, a warlike nation, famous in the Ro- 
man liistory, who came originally out of Scandi- 
navia, the name given by the ancients to Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Finniark. According to 
the most probable accounts, tln.'y were the first 
inhabitants of those countries; and thence 
srnt colonics into the islands of the Baltic, the 
('iial)rian ( -hersonesus, and the adjacent places. 
The lime of llicir first settling in Scandinavia, 
nnd of their lirst peopling the above-mentioned 
i.«;lan(ls and Chersunesus, are etpially uncertain ; 
though the (Totliic annals state tiie latter to have 
)i;i[)[)ened in the time of Siu’ug the great-grand- 
i’ltlier of Abraiiam. d'he first migration of the 
Collis is said to have been con<liicted by their 
Ling l’>ic ; in which all the ancient (iothic 
cliroriicles, as w('ll as the Danish and Swedish 
ones, agree, ddieir second migration is said 
(o liave happened many ages after ; when, being 
o\ersto(;ked witli people, Berig, then king of 
tin' (ioths, went out with a fleet in quest of 
new settlomcnls. He landed in the country 
of the Ulmer ugians, now Pomerania, drove 
out the ancient inhabitants, and divided tlieir 
Linds among his followers. He fell next 
upon the Vandals, whose country bordered 
on that of tlie Ulmcrugiaris, and overcame 
them; but, instead of forcing them to abandon 
their country, he only made them share their 
Ijossi'ssions with the Goths. The Goths, who 
st illed in Pomerania and the adjacent parts of 
Ihrmany, lieing greatly increased, undertook 
tt third migration in grc'at numbers under ITlirner 
the Great, their liftli jninci; after leaving Scandi- 
n:ivia; and, taking their route eastward, entered 
Scythia, advanced to the Ciinmeiian Bosphorus, 
^nd, driving out the Cunmeriaris, settled near the 
baliis MiEOtis. Thence, in ])rocess of time, 
being greatly increased in Scytliia, they resolved 
to seek new settlements ; and accordingly, taking 
their route eastward, they traversed several coun- 
ties, and at length returned into Germany. 
Iheir leader in this expedition was the celebrated 
''odea. JSee Ouin and Wookn. 

At what time Woden reigned in this country, 
quite uncertain ; but all historians agree, tliat 
jo went ill (jucst of new settlements with incre- 
■ ‘ble miiTihcr.s of j)eople following him. He 
it^t entered Roxolania, comprehending the coun- 
•jes of I’nissia, Javonia, and a great part of 
- oscovy ; thence he went by sea into the noith 
p-trts of Germany; and, having reduced Saxony 
.lutland, he at last settled in Sweden, where 
tb death, and became so famous 

bv^\| name reached all countries, and he was 
le northern nations worshipped as a god. 
oiu brought the Runic characters 

' and to have taught the northern 

poetry; whence he is styled 
Ho Sea Id i or Scaldri, their poets, 

in verse the exploits of the great 
Gani^ ^ 1 ^^^ nation, as the bards did among the 
ibe r j^*'horis. The Romans distinguished 
s into two classes ; the Ostrogoths and 
^OL. X. ’ ® 


Visigoths. These names they received before 
they left Scandinavia ; the Visigoths being soft- 
ened by the Latins from Westerogoths, or those 
who inhabit the western part of Scandinavia, as 
the Ostrogoths were those who inhabited the 
eastern part of that country. Their history 
affords nothing of importance till the time of 
their quarrelling with thS Romans ; which hap- 
pened ill the reign of Caracal la. After that period 
it becomes so closely interwoven with that of the 
Romans that, for the most remarkable particulars 
of it, we must refer to the article Rome. After 
the destruction of the Roman empire, by the He- 
ruli, the Ostrogoths, under Theodoric, became 
masters of the greatest part of Italy, having over- 
come and put to death Odoacer king of the lleruli 
in 494. They retained their dominion in this 
country till A. 1). 5.53; when they were finally 
conquerc<l by Narscs, Justinian’s general; see 
Itaey. The Visigoths settled in Spain, in 
the time of llonorius, where they founded a 
kingdom which contiriLU'd till the country was 
subdued by the Saracens. See Spain. The 
Goths were famous for their hospitality and 
kindness to strangers, even before they em- 
braced Christianity. Nay, it is said, that from 
their being eminently good, they were called 
Goths, by the neighbouring nations ; that 
name, according to Grotiiiij and most other 
writers, being derived from the German word 
goteii, which signifies good. They encouraged, 
says Dio, the study of philosophy above all other 
barbarous or foreign nations, and often chose 
kings from among their philosophers. I’olygainy 
was not only allowed hut countenanced among 
them; every one being valued or respected ac- 
cording to the number of his wives. By so many 
wives they had an incredible number of children, 
of whom they kept but one at home, sending 
out the rest in quest of new settlements; and 
hence those swarms of people which over-raii 
so many countries. With them adultery was 
a capital crime, and irremissibly punished with 
death. Polygamy prevailed among them wlieri 
they were known to the Romans only by the 
name of Getes (their most ancient name); as 
appears from the poet Menander, who was Inm- 
self of that nation; and from Horace who greatly 
commends the chastity of their women. Tlieir 
laws fell little short of those of tlie ancient Ro- 
mans. Their government was monarchical ; their 
religion was much the same with that of the an- 
cient (Jermans or Celtcs ; and tlieir dress is de- 
scribed by Appollinaris Sidonius in the following 
words: They are shod, says he, with high shoes 
made of hair, and reaching up to their ankles; 
their knees, thiglis, and legs, are without any 
covering ; theirgannents of various colors scarcely 
reaching to tlie knee ; their sleeves only cover 
the top of their arms; they wear green cassocks 
with a red border ; their belts hang on their 
shoulder ; their ears are covered with twisted 
locks ; they use hooked lances and missile wea- 
pons. 

GOTTENBURG, or Gothenburg, is an im- 
portant town of Sweden, standing on a marsh 
interspersed with ridges of rock rising from 100 
to 300 feet in height. The town occupies the 
plain, and one of the ridges on the west side; 
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y which it?‘ is divided into upper and lower. 
The Iiouses are built upon piles. Great harbour 
funs from east to west, and divides the town into 
two nearly equal parts ; it consists of well-built 
houses of three stories high, and is crossed at 
right angles by two other principal streets. Seve- 
ral of the streets of Gotten burg are traversed by 
canals, bordered with trees. The Upj)er Town, 
has an imposing appearance, the houses rising 
one above anotlier in the form of an amphithe- 
atre ; and the streets being wide and clean, but 
without any side pavement. The houses arc 
generally built of stone or brick, and are large, 
having pillars in front, and flat concealed roofs. 
The circumference, exclusive of the suburbs of 
Ilaga, is about three miles. The public editici‘S 
of Gotteiiburg are the exchange, the extensive 
buildings belonging to the East India Company, 
an hospital, and a xnagniticent church built since 
1812, with stones from Scotland. The only cu- 
riosities arc a few private collections of paint- 
ings. 

The harbour is the best situated for foreign 
trade of any in Sweden, and is formed by two 
long chains of rocks. It is about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, commodious for vessels of mo- 
derate size ; and has a fort on a small rocky 
island at the entrance. Goltenburg ranks next 
to Stockholm, as a trading town ; the principal 
manufactures are co:irse linen, and woollen 
stuffs, sail-cloth, ropes, some silk and cotton 
goods, soap, tobacco, and sugar refining. Its 
mercantile transactions extend to America and 
the Indies : but a very large connexion is kept up 
with Scotland. Iron and steel, furnished by the 
mines of Warmeland, are the principal articles 
of export; and after these, linen, timber, tar, 
train oil, alum, and herrings. 

Gotteiiburg is the scat of the Swedish Ea.st India 
Company; and a Greenland whale fishery was set 
on foot in 1 775. The number of vessels belonging 
to the port is upwards of 250; that of vessels ofall 
nations thal enter it annually, about 1000. This 
port flourished greatly during the exclusion of 
the English from the continental ports, when it 
was a depot of llritish as well ns Haltic goods. 
It has a large provincial scliool, a mercantile 
academy, and an academy of sciences and litera- 
ture, and the English language is pretty gene- 
rally spoken. It is the see of a bishop, the seat 
of a chamber of manufactures, and of various 
courts of justice. 

Charles IX., when duke of (Gothland, in 1607 
founded a town of this name on the island of 
Ilisingen ; it was, however, destroyed by the 
Danes in 1611, and was rebuilt by GustavUs 
Adolphus in its present position. Few places 
have suffered more from fire ; two calamities of 

this kind look pluce in December 1802 and No- 
vember 1804; by the former, 179 houses and 
the cathedral were burned down, and the latter 
consumed upwards of 200 houses, the barracks 
and several granaries. The fortifications have 
been lately demolished. The province com- 
prises the adjacent country, (part of West Goth- 
land) to the extent of 760 square miles. The 
town contains about 25,000 inhabitants. Forty 
tniles south of Uddevalla. 

GOITINGEN, a province of the south of 


Hanover, bounded by Brunswick, Ilildesheim 
tlie Prussian states, and Hesse-Cassel. It in.! 
eludes several distinct tracts of country, viz. the 
quarter of Gottingen, the principality of Gru- 
benhagen, Elbingeroda, Ilohenstein, the baili- 
wics of Plesse, and Gleichen, with a small por- 
tion of the ICichsfeld, lately ceded by Prussia. 
Its superficial extent is 1225 square miles, and 
its population (chiefly Lutherans) 176,000. The 
eastern side includes thellartzand the adj()iuiii.T 
mountains, and is cold. The Weser forms its 
boundary on one side, and it is also watered by 
the Leine and the Rhume. This proviueo 
abounds in flax, tobacco, and fruit, and grows 
some little corn : it has extensive pasturagi's and 
forest lands, and contains all tlie mines of silvrr, 
copper, lead, and iron in the kingdom. The 
country is now divided into bailiwics and juris- 
dictions, like the rest of Hanover. 

Gottingf.n, the capital of the above province, 
stands in a valley on a canal branching from the 
Leine, at the foot of the Ilaimberg Mountain. 
The streets arc wide and well paved, and lighted 
at night ; and its situation is healthy. It wa.s 
formerly fortified ; but the wnills are demolished, 
or laid out in walks, which command a pleasant 
prospect. Gottingen was, some centuries ago, 
included in the list of llanse towns ; but its 
chief title to notice arises from its university 
founded by George II. in 1734. It is on a 
nobly comprehensive plan, embracing divinity, 
philosophy, law, and medicine. The number oi 
professors is unlimited, and generally exceeds 
lorty. 

A lively modern traveller gives the following 
picture of this university and some of its most 
distinguished literati : — 

^Gottingen, though not yet*100 years old, ha.s 
already exhibited more celebrated men, and 
done more for the ])rogross of knowledge in 
C/crmany, than any other similar institution in 
the country. Meyer, Moslieim, Miehaelis, and 
Ileyne, are names not easily eclipsed; and, in 
the present day, Blumenbaeh, (hiuss, whom 
many esteem second only to l.a IMacc, 
ilieren, and Sartorius, fully support tlie jne* 
eminence of the Georgia Augusta. Europe has 
placed Hluinenbach at the head of her physiolo- 
gists ; but, with all his profound learning, he 
in every tiling the reverse of the dull, plodding, 
cumbersome, solidity, which we have learned to 
consider as inseparable from a German savant— 
a most ignorant and unfounded prejudice. 
Guthe is the greatest poet, Wolff the greates 
philologist, and Blumenbaeh the greatest 
historian of Germany ; yet it would be dimcu 
to find three more jocular and eiitertainiug men- 
Blumenbaeh has not an atom of academica 

daiitiy or learned obscurity about him; 
versation is a series of shrewd and 
marks on any thing that comes uppernios , a 
such likewise I have heard it said, is 
Ins lecture. Were it not for the chaos o ^ 
skeletons, mummies, and other materials o 
art, with which he is surrounded, you wou 
easily discover, unless you brought him 
posely on the subject, that he had stuuie ^ 
liistory. He sils among all sorts of of ^ 
which an ordinary person would cal 
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and which even many of those who drive his 
own science could not make much of ; for it is 
one of Blumenbacirs excellencies, that he con- 
trives to make use of every thin^, and to find 
proofs and illustrations where no other person 
would think of looking for them. By the side 
of a drawing which represented some i:lotocuda 
fiidiaiis, with faces like baboons, cudgelling each 
other, hung a portrait of the beautiful Agnes of 
jMaiisfeld. A South American skull, the lowest 
degree of human confirmation, grinned at a 
(heeian sk\ill, which the professor reekons the 
perfection of crania. Here stood a whole 
iiminmv from the Canary Islands, there half a 
one from the Brasils, with long strings through 
its nose, and covered with gaudy feathers, like 
I’apageno, in the magic tlute. Here is stuck a ne- 
gro’s head, there lies a Venus, and yonder reclines, 
ill a corner, a contemplative skeleton, with folded 
hands. Yet it is only necessary to hear the 
most passing remarks of the professor, as you 
stumble after him through this a[)j)arent confu- 
sion, to observe liow clearly all that may be 
learned from it is arranged in his head, in liis 
own scientific combinations. Tlie only thing 
that presented external order, was a very com- 
plete collection of skulls, showing the fact, by no 
means a new one, that there is a gradual progres- 
sion in the form of the skull, from apes up to the 
most generally received model of human beauty. 

* Do you see these horns V said he, searching among 
a heap of oddities, and drawing forth three 
horns, ‘ they were once worn by a woman. She 
happened to fall and break her head ; from the 
Wound sprouted this long horn ; it continued to 
grow for thirty years, and then she cast it; it 
dropped otf ; in its place came a. second one ; 
hut it did not grow so long, and dropped ofi' too. 
Then this third one all on the same sjiot; but 
Ihe poor woman died while the third was grow- 
ing, and I had it cut oft’ from the corpse.’ d'hey 
were literally three genuine horns. The last two 
aiC short, thick, and nearly straight; but the 
hr.st is about ten inches long, and com- 
pletely twisted, like the horn of a ram. It is 
found and rough, of a brownish color, and fully 
lialt an inch in diameter towards llic root. Ail 
Inree are hollow, at least at the base. The ter- 
inination js blunt and rounded. Other instances 
die same thing have been known, but always 
in women; and Blvjincnbaeh says it has l)een 
jfscertained, by chemical analyses, that such horns 
lave a greater affinity, in tlieir composition, with 
Oe horns of llie rhinoceros, than with those of 

any other animal. 

‘ Ihe pre-eminence of Gottingen is equally 
funded in the teachers and the taught. A ( Jot- 
ifigCTi chair is the highest reward to wliich a 
jvrmant savant aspires, and to study at Guttin- 
s IS the great wish of a German youth. There 
th^ reasons for this both with the one and 
^ e other. The professor is more comfortable, 
peint of view, and posse^>ses 
ill dicilities for pushing on his science, than 
universities; the student finds a 
whe^ manners than else- 

reach better oppovtu- 
Ifi good purpose. This arises 
0 exertions of their government to render 


the different helps to study — the library, the ob- 
servatory, the collections of physical instrument^ 
and the hospitals — not as costly, but as useful as 
possible. It has never adopted the principle of 
bribing great men by great salaries, a principle 
naturally acted on in those universities which 
possess no other recommendation than the fame 
of the teachers. It has chosen rather to form 
and organise those means of study which, in the 
hands of a man of average talent (and such are 
always to be luid) arc much more generally and 
etrectively useful, than llie predilections of a per- 
son of more distinguished genius when deprived 
of this indispen.^alde assistance. The professors 
llicmsclves do not ascribe the rapidly increasing 
prosperity of the university so much to the repu- 
taliori of distinguished individuals who have 
filled so many of its chairs, as to the pains 
which have been taken to render these means of 
improvement more perfect than they arc to be 
found united in any sister seminary. * Better 
show-col ieetions,’ said professor Ilieron very 
sensibly, ‘ may be found elsewhere ; but the 
great recommendation of ours is, that they have 
been made for use, not for show ; that the stu- 
dent finds in tliem every thing he would wisli to 
see and handle in his science. This ds tlic true 
reason why the regally studious prefer Gottingen, 
and this will always secure, our pre-eminence, 
independent of the fame of particular teachers; the 
latter is a passing and changeable thing, the former 
is permanent.' Above all, the library is a great at- 
traction, both to the teacher and the learner. It is 
not only the most complete among the universities, 
but there are veiy few royal or public collec- 
tions in Gerrnauy which can rival it in real 
utility. It is not rich in manuscripts, arid many 
other libraries surpass it in typograpibical rari- 
ties, and specimens of typographical luxury ; 
but none contains so great a number of really 
useful books in any given branch of knowledge, 
d’he principle on wliich they proceed is, to col- 
lect the solid learning and literature of the 
world, not the curiosities and splendors of the 
printing art. If they have twenty pounds to 
spend, instead of liuying some very costly edi- 
tion of one book, they very wisely buy ordinary 
editions of four or live. When lleyne undertook 
the charge of the library, in 17(3.3, it contained 
60,000 volumes. I Ic cstablislicd tlie prudent plan 
of increase, which has been followed out with 
so much success, and the number is now nearly 
200,000. They complain much of the expense 
of T3nglish books. No compulsory measures 
are taken to fill the shelves, except that the 
booksellers of Gottingmi itself must deliver a 
copy of every work which they publish.’ Hus- 
sell's Tour in (iertrnnn/. 

A new observatory at Gottingen, which was some 

years since begun under the direction of the cele- 
brated M. CJauss, is now provided witli fixed in- 
struments of high perfection, viz. a meridian circle 
by Hepsold ; and another meridian circle and 
transit instrument by Beichenbrxch. These in- 
struments are so perfect, that the two last show, 
under favorable circumstances, at noon, stars of 
the fourth or even of the fiftli magnitude. X 
regular course of observations is carried on at 
the observatory 

X 2 
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There are in Gottingen four lAithcran and two 
Calvinist churches; a Catholic chapel, and 
some manufactures of linen aiifl woollen. The 
town has twice been in tlie possession of the 
French, viz. from 1757 to 1762, and from 1803 
to 1813. A serious difference took place be- 
tween the students and the inhabitants of the 
town in October 1818; the government took 
part with the latter, and, ihongli some diininu- 
lion took place in tlie number of students, it was 
considered as only temporary. Inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of students and military, 8500. Twenty- 
one miles north-east of Cassel, and fifty-one 
E. S. E. of Faderborn. 

GOTTO, a country of Central Africa, to the 
south of the Niger, between liambarro andTorn- 
buctoo. It was formerly divided into a number 
of small states dependent upon Bambana ; but 
a chief of the name of Mossee sticcceded in 
uniting these, and forming them into a general 
confederacy, witli which he carried on a success- 
ful war against Bambarra, and Gotto has since 
been an independent state. The capital is 
called INIoosseedoo, from the namiiof the above- 
mentioned chief. 

GOU AN I A, in botany, a g(*niis of the moncr- 
cia order, polygamia ela^s of plants : cai,. of the 
hermaphrodite quinqiiefid : eon. none ; there arc 
five antherae coviu'cd with an elastic calyplra or 
hood ; the style trifid ; the fruit inferior to the 
receptacle of the dower, divisible in^o three 
SKKDs. The make is like the hermaphrodite, 
but wanting st gma and germen. Species one 
only ; a native of St, Domingo. 

GOUDA, or Ten Gouw, a town of South 
Holland, on the Issel, where that river receives 
the Gouw. It has large manufactures of porce- 
lain and tobacco-pipes, and a commodious port 
on the Isscl, ils situation being central for the 
communication between Holland, Zealand, and 
Belgium. Gouda is surrounded with ditches of 
great depth and width, and can, by means of its 
sluices, lay ihe whole surrounding coutitry under 
water. The most accessible point is on the sftle 
of the Issel; but this is defended by a strong 
battery. The church of St. John the Baptist is 
handsome, and is particularly celebrated for its 
painted glass windows. The market place is of 
a triangular form, with a handsome town-house, 
built in 1449. Population 12,000. Nine miles 
north-east of Rotterdam, and twenty-two south 
of Amsterdam. 

OOUDT (Henry), usually called count 
Goudt, was born of a noble family at Utrecht, in 
1570: and wus knight of the Palatinate. Being 
fond of painting and engraving, he applied him- 
self diligently to drawing, and made a great pro- 
ficiency therein. He then went to Rome, w'hcre 

he contracted an intimacy with Adam Elsheimer, 

studied his style, and made his works models for 
imitation. Those j)ictures which (ioudt him- 
self painted were delicately touched, in color 
and pencil resembling Elsheimer. On his return 
(o Utrecht, a young woman wlio was in love with 
him, and desirous of fixing Ids affection upon 
herself, gave him a philter, which terminated in 
a veiy melancholy manner, by depriving him of 
his senses; and in this dreadful state he dragged 
on a miserable life to the age of sixty-nine, his 


death happening in 1639. It is remarkable 
that, tljough lost to every other subject, when 
painting was spoken of he would discourse upon 
it in a very rational manner. He engraved seven 
beautiful prints after the pictures of Elsheimer 
which are well known to the turious, and arc to 
be met with in most choice collections. He 
worked with the graver only, in a very no 3 t 
style ; and produced a most powerful effect, not 
by strengthening the strokes, iiccording to the 
usual method, but by crossing them with ad- 
ditional strokes, equally neat, five or six tiinos, 
one over another, in the deej) shadows. The 
weeds and other parts of the fore ground, in his 
admirable print of Ceres, are very finely ex- 
pressed. The sev-cn prints mentioned above, are 
1. Ceres drinking from a pitcher. An old woman 
ap])ears holding a candle at the door of the cot- 
tage, and a boy naked standing by lier laughing 
and pointing at the goddess; for which con- 
tempt he was metamorphosed by lier into a frog 
The powerful and striking eflbctof this engaving 
cannot be properly described. This [)rint is 
also called the sorcery. 2. The flight into 
Egypt; a night scene, in which the moon and 
stars nre introduced with great success. 3. The 
angel with Tobit, who is drawing a fish by his 
side. Tho back ground is a landscape; t!ie 
weeds in the fore ground, and the l)ranch('S of 
the trees in front, as well as the foliage and weeds 
hanging from them, arc boaulifully expressed. 
4 . 'Ihe angel with Tobit, crossing a si ream of 
water: the hack ground a landscape. 5. llaiiois 
and Philemon entertaining Jupiter and Mercury. 
C. A landscape called the Aurora, representing 
the dawn of day. 7. The beheading of St. 
John in ])rison, a very small upright oval print, 
which is by far tho most scarce.*' 

7i)GOVE, to mow; to put in a gove, goff, 
or mow. An old word. 


Load safe, carry homo, follow lime being fair, 
Gove just in the burn, it is out of despair. Tuxser, 
GOVlxA (Antony), a T/atin p'>ct and critic ol 
the sixteenth century ; author or Latin Ixpigrnms, 
whicli have been admired. His editions of Virgil 
and Terence display great judgment and critical 
accuracy. He died in 1613. 


G()\ r.RN, v.a. 
Gov'KRNAlil.E, (idj. 
Gov'ernance, n. s. 
Govern A n'te, n.s. 
Gov'erness, /». s. 
Gov'ernment, n. $. 
Governor, rz. a. 
Govern A ieee/, n. 


Fr. oor/ eerier, 
goiivirnanit’ ; U')'- 

^uberno ; all of f 
^ icu/:f£pvaw, a Kv[h}, 
f'the head ; Belgic 
^(wnfj’iuren ; S[>an. 
and Vort^ovcriuin- 

Our words are ])rin- 


cipally formed from the French ^oiwermr 
iliflerent terminations. The primary idea is su- 
].*eriority either in position or agency, and this is 
the key to each word, whether referrint( to com- 

raunitiesor individuals. It also implies self-ma 
nage merit as to body or mind ; influence o 
words on each other with regard to construction, 
a pilot, regulator, or manager of ships, &c., 
lady who has tlie care and superinteridance o 


young ladies of quality. 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is ^^^9^ 
nor among the nations. ^ 

IJcdiold all the ships, which though they be 
and nre driven of fierce winds, yet they are 
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lihout with a very small helm, whithersoever the go- 
vernor listeth, Jas. iii. 4. 

Jonathan took the governance upon him at that 
time, and rose up instead of his brother Judas. 

1 Mac. ix. 31. 

Yc ban well and convenably taught me, as in geiie- 
ral how I shal governe me in ho cbesing and in tlio 
witliolding of my conscillours. 

Chaucer, The Tale of Mcliheus. 
Aurolian when that the governance 
Of Rome came into his hondes twey. 

He shopc upon this quene to do vengeance. 
And with his legions he tokc his way 

Toward Zeuobie. Id, The Monkes Tale. 


Beth not bedaffed for your innocence. 

But laketh on you tlie guvernaile. 

id. The Merchantee Tale. 
Great affliction that severe governess of the life of 
man brings upon the soul she seizes on. 

Moie against Atheism. 


No government can do any act to limit itself : the 
supreme legislative power cannot make itself not to 
b(! absolute. Lesley. 

During the minority of kings, the election of 
I'ishops, and other affairs of the church, must be left 
in tlie hands of their govermmrs and courtiers. Id. 
lie likest is to fall into mischance 
That is regardless of his governance 

Spenser, 


Their god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 
hut I them warded all with wary government. Id, 
This inconvenience is more hard to be rcdrcs«ed 
in the governor than the governed ; as a malady in a 
utal part is more incurable than in an external. 

Spenser on Ireland, 


It must be confessed, that of Christ, working as a 
ci'oator and a governour of the world l)y providence, 
all arc partakers. Hooker. 

Thy eyes windows fall, 

Jiikc death, when he shuts up the day of life ; 
hacli part deprived of supple government^ 

Shall stiff and stark, and cold appear, like death. 

Shakspeare. 

What ! shall king Henry be a pupil still. 

Under the surly Gloster’s governance ? Id, 

You needs must learn lord, to amend tliis fault ; 
fhough sometimes it shows greatness, courage, blood, 
^ < t ottentime* it doth present harsh rage. 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Drido, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. Id. 

To you, lord governour, 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain. Id. 


To Eliam will I, where the young king is, 
cing ordained his special governour ; 

And for his safety there I’ll best devise. Id. 
The moon, the governess of floods. 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

Jhat rheumatick diseases do abound. Id. 


Uo after her, she’s desperate ; govern her. Id. 

They that govern most make least noise. You see 
^ cn they row in a barge^ they that do drudgery 
» slash, and puff, and sweat ; but he that governs 
* 8 quietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir. 

Selden. 


.j,, . There they shall found 

cir government, and tlieir great senate chuso 
hrough the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordained, 
vy. Milton. 

But or with Middleton ’twere sweet, 

AndTp^ i Parliament abhors to meet. 

Till ii ne’er bo well within this nation 

>e qoverned by a convocation. Marvell. 


Whipping, that’s Virtue’s governess, 

Tut'ress of arts and sciences. Hudibras. 

lie presented himself unto her, falling down upon 
both his knees, and holding up his hands, as the old 
governor of Danae is painted, when she suddenly saw 
the golden shower. Sidney. 

Safety and equal government are things 

Which subjects make as happy as their kings. 

Waller. 

Slaves to our passions we become, and then 

It grows impossible to govern men. Id. 

Tlnmc seem to bo but two general kinds of govern- 
ment in the world ; the one exercised according to the 
arbitrary commands and will of some single person j 
and the other according to certain orders or laws in- 
troduced by agreement or custom, and not to be 
changed without the consent of many. Temple. 

By that rule 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counsel, that you still iwAy govern, 

Dryden, 

While he survives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divison rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death dissolves the govern- 
ment. Id. 

The great work of a governour is to fashion tho 
carriage, and form tlie mind \ to settle in his pupil 
good habit.s, and the principles of virtue and wisdom, 

Locke, 

The flcxibletipss of the former part of a man’s age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable and safe. ‘ Id. 

I am at present against war, though it puts the 
power into rny hands, and though such turbulent and 
naughty spirits as you arc, govern all things in times 
of peace. Davenant. 

The magistrate cannot urge obedience upon such 
potent grounds as the minister, if so disposed, can 
urge disobedience ; as, for instance, if ray governour 
should command me to do a thing, or I must die, or 
forfeit my estate ; and the minister steps in and tells 
mo, that I oft'end God, and ruin my soul, if I obey 
that command, ’tis easy to see a greater force in this 
persuasion. South. 

Every one knows, who has considered the nature 
of government, that there must bo in each particular 
form of it an absolute unlimited power. Addison. 

Listen, children, unto me. 

And let this your lesson be. 

In our language evermore 
Words that govern go before. 

Maugcr^s French Grammar. 

The chief point, which he is to carry always in his 
eye, and by which he is to govern all his counsels, de- 
signs, and actions. Atterhury. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of the 
mighty author and governour of such stupenduous 
bodies, and excite and elevate our minds to his ado- 
ration and praise. Bentley. 

Where any one person or body of men seize into 
their hands the power in the last resort, there is pro- 
perly no longer a government, but what Aristotle and 
his followers call the abuse or corruption cf one. 

Swift, 

Those governments which curb not evils, cause ; 
And a rich knave’s a libel on our laws. Young. 

Another very important branch of self-knowledge 
is, the knowledge of those governing passions or di.s- 
positions of the mind, which generally form what we 
call a man’s natural temper. Mason. 

Goveiinment is also used for a post or office, 
which gives a person the power or right to rule 
over a city, or a province, either supremely or 
by deputation. 
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Government is likewise used .for the city, 
country, or place to which the power of govern- 
ing is extended. 

(jovernment, Civil, was instituted for the 
preservation and advancement of men’s civil in- 
terests, and for the better security of their lives, 
liberties, and properties. The use and necessity 
of government is such, that there never was an 
age or country without some sort of civil autho- 
rity: but, as men are seldom unanimous in the 
means of attaining their ends, so their difference 
in opinion as to government has produced va- 
rious forms of it. According to iVIontesqnieu, 
and most otlier writers, they may in general be 
reduced to three kinds: 1. The republican; 2. 
The monarchical ; 3. Tlie despotic. The first is 
that in which the peojile in a body, or only a 
part of tlie people, have the sovereign power; 
the second, where one alone governs, but by fixed 
established laws; but third, in the despotic go- 
vernment, one person alone, without law and 
without rule, directs every thing by his own will 
and caprice. See Law. On the subject of go- 
vernment at large, see Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws, 1. 2, c. 1; Locke, ii. 129, &c. 4to. edit. 
1768: Sidney on Government; Sir Thomas 
Smith de Repub. Aug. and Acherly’s Britannic 
Constitution. As to the Gothic government, its 
original and faults, &.c., see Montesquieu’s L’Ls- 
prit des Loix, 1. 11, c. 8. With respect to the 
feudal policy, how it limited government, see 
Feu DAT. System. 

GOUGE, n.s. Fr. A chisel having a round 
edge, for the cutting of such wood as is to be 
rounded or hollowed. 

GOUGH (Richard), topographer and anti- 
quary, was the son of an East India director, and 
born in Austin Friars, London, in 1735. Edu- 
cated at home, his mother had printed a transla- 
tion from the French of a history of the Bible, 
made by him when he was only eleven years old. 
At the age of fifteen Gough translated Fleury’s 
works on the Manners of the Israelites. In 1752 
he entered at Benet College, Cambridge, and 
during the time he remained at the university he 
laid tlie plan of his Anecdotes of British Topo- 
graphy, it was published in one volume 4to. in 
1768, and reprinted with improvements in 2 
vols. 1780. He left Cambridge without taking 
a degree, and engaged in no profession. He was 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and in the 
Archa'ologia, or Transactions of that Society, as 
well as in the Bibliotheca Topograpliica Britan- 
nica, and the Gentleman’s Magazine, he publish- 
ed many communications. lie also produced 
Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, 1786, 
2 vols. folio ; an enlarged edition of Camden’s 
Britannia, 1789, 3 vols. folio; and one still 
more augmented in 4 vols. 1806; an Account 
of the Bedford Missal ; and the History of 
Pleshey in Essex. lie died at Enfield, F ebruary 20 
1809, and bequeathed to the Bodleian library at 
Oxford his collection of books and rnanuseripts, 
relative to Saxon and Northern literature and to 
British topography. 

GOUJET ((daude Peter), a Ertuch writer 
of some, note, was the son of a tailoi, and born at 
Paris in 1697. He was educated by the Jesuifs; 
and on taking orders became a canon of 
the church of St. Jaccpics dc rilooital His 


works are numerous, and display considerable 
erudition ; the principal are — L’llistoire du Col- 
lege Jioyalde France, 12mo.; Hist, du Pontificat 
de Paul V., in which he is by no means favor- 
able to the Jesuits; Les Vies des Saints, 2 vols. 
4to. ; Supplement to Moreri’s Dictionary, dis- 
playing much industry but little judgment; De 
I’Etat des Sciences en France, 12mo.; Bibliothe- 
que des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques du X Vlll Si'ccle 
3 vols. 8vo. 

GOULART (Simon), a minister of Geneva, 
born at Senlis in 1543, and one of the most in- 
defatigable writers of liis time. He made consi- 
derable additions to the ‘ Catalogue of Witnesses 
of the Truth^ composed by lllyricus ; and ac- 
quired a great reputation by his works : the prin- 
cipal of which are, 1 . A translation of Seneca. 
2. A collection of memorable histories. 3. A 
translation of St. Cyprian de Lapsis. 4. Se- 
veral devotional and moral treatises. He died 
at Geneva in 1628. 

GOUNVlLLh'. (John Herauld), a French au- 
thor, born in 1625, originally only a valet to the 
duke of Rochefoucaiilt, who advanced liim to 
several high olliccs. He wrote Memoirs, con- 
taining important anecdotes of the French minis- 
ters, from Mazarine to Colbert. He died in 1705, 
aged eighty. 

GO UR, or Gauk, the ancient capital of Ben- 
gal, is situated in the district of Rajemal, a few 
miles south of the town of Maulda. 

The ruins extend fifteen miles along the old 
banks of the (ranges, and arc from two to three 
miles in breadth. Several villages stand on a 
part of its site ; the remainder is covered with 
thick forests — the resort of tigers, arul beasts of 
prey, or it has become arable land, the soil of 
which is largely mixed with brick-dust. The 
princinal buildings are a rrosque lined with black 
marble, elaboratedy wrought, and two gates of the 
citadel, wliieh are grand and lofty. The bricks, 
which are of a most solid texture, are often car- 
ried away to Moorshedabad, Maulda, and other 
places. 

No part of this site of Gour is nearer to the 
present bank of the Ganges than four miles and 
a half, and some parts, which were originally 
washed by that river, are, according to Mr. Ha- 
milton, now twelve miles from it. A stream that 
runs past it communicates with its west side, and 
is navigable during the rainy season. On the 
east, and in some places within two miles, it has 
the Mahanuddy Haver which communicates with 
the Ganges, and is always navigable. 

‘Gaura, or, as it is commonly called, Benga i, 
is the language spoken in the provinces ot ! 
the ancient city of Gour was the capital. H 
prevails in all the provinces of Bengal, exceptni^ 
some frontier districts, but is spoken ''hh t^J^^ 
greatest jiilrity in the eastern parts only. ^ ^ 
though (iaura be the name of Bengal, yet 
Bnibinins, who bear that appellation, aje no 
Inhabitants of Bengal, but of 
They reside chiefly in the province of 1- < ’ 

while tin; Brahmins of Bengal ate 
nists from Kanoge. When Mahonimed 1^^^^ 
lyar Khilligee conquered Bengal, A. D. 1 - 
established the then ancient city of (»our as 
capital of his dominions. Rajah 
tlie last Hindoo sovereign whom he expt 
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held his court at Nuddea. In 1535 the emperor 
Hamayooii, when in pursuit of Shere Khan, the 
Patan (who afterwarcls expelled him from Hin- 
dostan), took Gour, then the capital of Bengal. 
Ferishta says, that the seat of government was af- 
lerwards removed to Taunda, or Taura, a few 
miles higher up, on account of the unhealthiness 
of the climate.' Hamilton s East India Gazet- 
teer, 

gourd, n.s. > Yr.gouhorde, A plant. 
Gourdiness, n. s. J The fruit of some species 
are long, of others round, or bottle-shaped. 
A bottle, from old Fr. gourt. — Skinner. The 
large fruit so called is often scooped hollow, for 
the purpose of containing and carrying wine, and 
other liquors : from thence any leathern bottle 
grow to be called by the same name, and so the 
word is used by Chaucer. Gourdiness, a swel- 
ling in a horse’s leg after a journey. 

And wete yc — what ? I have hero in my gourd 
A draught of win, yc of a ripe grape 

To the Manciple ho toka the gourd again. 

And of that drinke the coke was wonder faiu. 

And thouked him in swiche wise as he coude. 

Chaucer, The Manciples Tale. 
But I will haste, and from each bough and brake. 
Each plant and juiciest gourd, will pluck such choice 
To entertain our aagtd guest. 

Milton* s Paradise Lost. 

Gourd seeds abound so much in oil, that a sweet 
and pleasant one may be drawn from thence by ex- 
pression ; they are of the four greater cold seeds, and 
arc used in emulsions. mu. 

Gourd, in botany. See Cucurbita. 

(iouRD, Bitter. See Cucumis. 

Gourd, Ethiopian Sour. See Adansonia. 
Gourd Tree. See Crescentia. 

GOURNAY (Mary Ic .fars de.) a celebrated 
French lady, was born at Paris in 1566. Losing 
her father, she was adopted by Montaigne while 
very young, who called her his daughter of alli- 
ance. She was well versed in the languages ; 
and has been styled the * French syren.’ ller 
style however was stiff, and deformed by ancient 
phraseology. Her temper also was somewhat 
acrid ; and she made herself many enemies. She 
published an edition of the Essays of her foster 
father, dedicated to cardinal Richelieu. Her 
own works were published in a quarto volume, 
under the title of Les Airs, ou les Presens de la 
Demoiselle de Gournai. She had a small pen- 
sion from the French court, and died in 1645. 

GOUSSE.T, a French protestant minister, 
oorn at Blois, in 1635. lie left France on the 
^vocation of the edict of Nantz, arkl went to 
lolland, where he became professor of Greek 
^ud theology at Groningen. He died there, in 
04. He wrote Coinmentarii Linguse Hebraicae, 
^ud several other works. 

GOUl^w. s. ^ Fr. ; Ital., Span., 
Gout'wort, n. s. [-and Port, gotta, gota, from 
GoutV, adj. 3 Lat.gw^rt, a drop, from its 
6mg supposed to originate in humors of the 
joints. A periodical disease, attended with severe 
pain ; an old word signifying drops, still used in 
ta^ t affected word (for gout), implying 

SO; a herb, so named ; the state of parts, or a 
onstitution Predisposed to the disease. 


One that’s sick o’ the gout, had rather 
Groan so in perplexity, than be cured 
By the sure physician death. 

Shakspeare. Cymbeline. 

I see thee still. 

And on the blade o* the dudgeon gouts of Dlood, 

Which was not so before. Id. Macbeth. 

There dies not above one of a thousand of the gout, 
although I believe that more gouty. Graunt. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear,. 

And chalk is in his crippled lingers found. 

Drgden. 

This very 'reverend lecher, quite worn out 

With rheumatisms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful limes has done. 

And swinges his own vices in his son. Id. 

Catalogues serve for a direction to anyone tliat has 
% gout for the like studies. Woodward on Fossils. 

There are likewise other causes of blood-spitting ; one 
is the settlement of a gouty matter in the substance 
of the lungs. Blackmore. 

The gout is a disease which may affect any mem- 
braneous part, but commonly those which are at the 
greatest distance from the heart or tho brain, where 
the motion of tho fluids is the lowest, the resistance, 
friction, and stricture of the solid parts the greatest, 
and the sensation of pain, by the dilaceration of the 
nervous fibres, extreme. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

Most commonly a gouty constitution is attended 
with great acuteness of parts, the nervous fibres, both 
in the brain and the other extremities, being delicate. 

Id. 

Business would have carried my wife to Bath by 
this time, had she not been seized with a fit of the 
gout when she was ready to set out; but I hope this 
will not retard her many days. Warburton. 

Gout. See Medicine. 

GOWER (John), one of the most ancient 
English poets, was contemporary with Chaucer, 
and his intimate friend, lie studied the law, and 
was some time a member of the society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Some have asserted tliat he was a 
judge. In the first year of Henry IV. he became 
blind, which he laments in one of his Latin 
poems. He died in 1402; and was buried in 
St. Mary Overy’s, which church he had rebuilt 
chiefly at his own expense, so that he must 
have lived in affluent circumstances. His tomb 
was magnificent, and curiously ornamented. It 
still remains, but has been repaired in later times. 
From the collar of SS round the neck of his ef- 
figies, which lies upon the tomb, it is supposed 
that he had been knighted. He wrote, 1. Spe- 
culum Meditantis, in French, in ten books. 
There were two copies of this in the Bodleian 
library. 2. Vox Clamantis, in Latin verse, in 
seven books. Preserved also in the Bodleian li- 
brary, and in that of All-souls. It is a chronicle 
of the insurrection of the commons in the reign 
of Richard II. 3. Confessio Amantis ; printed 
at Westminster by Caxton, in 1403, London 
1532, 1545. It is a sort of poetical system of 
morality, interspersed with a variety of moral 
tales. 4. De rege Henrico IV.; printed in 
Chaucer’s works. There are likewise several his- 
torical tracts, in MS. written by our author, 
which are to be found in different libraries ; also 
some short poems printed in Chaucer’s works. 

Gower’s Harbour, a bay on the south-west 
coast of New Ireland, five miles north of cape St. 
George. It is by Bougainville called Praslin 
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Bay (Baie de Praslin), and by Dampier St. 
George's Buy. Long. 150° 40' E., lat. 4° 50' S. 

Gower’s IsLAN 13, so called by captain Carteret, 
an island in the eastern seas, called, by Monsieur 
Surville, Inattepdue. It is of a figure resembling 
an arrow, and is low and covered with wood. 
Carteret could discover no anchorage. Long. 
158° 56' E., lat. 7° 56' S. 

GOWGATCllY, the name of two towns in 
Bengal. 

G own ATT Y, the capital of Lower Assam, 
llindostan, The surrounding district occupies 
an extent of hilly country on both banks of the 
Brahmapootra; and the hills on each side form a 
spacious amphitheatre, well fortified both by na- 
ture and by art. In the seventeenth century this 
place was the western frontier of Assam, all the 
country on this side being included in Kamroop. 
Gowliatty was taken by Aurungzebe in the year 
1663. Long. 91° 46' E., lat. 26° 10' N. 

GOWN, w. s. Teut. ^ownc ; Welsh 

Gown'ei), (ulj. ■ Ital. ^onna ; l"r. 

Gown'man, or L^onndlc: all probably 

Gown's -MAN, n. s. j from Gr. yowy genu, tlie 
knee : because originally a garment only reacliing 
to the knees. An uppt'r or loose garment of 
male or female ; used in a particular sense for 
the ordinary outward garment of females and 
the professional dress of students and the dif- 
erent faculties : a dress of peace as distinct from 
war. 

Tlio benofircs thc'msclvos are so mean in Irish 
counties, that they will not yield any competent main- 
tenance for any }» 4 )nci;t minister, scarcely to buy him 
a (juwn. Spenser on Ireland. 

A noble crew about them waited round 

Of sago and sober peers, all gravely gowned. 

Spenser. 

If ever I said a loosebodied guwn, sew me up in the 
skirls of it, and beat me to death with a bottom of 
brown llir('ad ; I s dd ix gown. Shaks/uare. 

They make garments either short, as cloaks, or, as 
gowns, long to the ground. Ahhot. 

Girt in Ins Gabin gown tlic hero sat. Drgden. 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown. 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is knowm. 

Id. 

I/e Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made yield ; 
•Successful councils did him soon approve 
As fit for close intrigues as open fudd. Id. 

In velvet white aa snow the troop was goumed. 

The seams with sparkling emeralds set around. Id. 

I<(!t him with pedants 

Pore out his life amongst the lazy gnwnmen. 

Howe. 

I despise your new goion, 'till I see you dressed in 
it* Pope. 

'I hus will that whole bench, in an age or two, be 
composed of mean, fawning yeuoif/icTJ, dependants upon 
the court for a morsel of bread. Swift. 

Yet not superior to her bcx’s cares, 

1 he mode .she fixes by the gown slie wears j 
Of silks and china she’s the last appeal ; 

In these great points she loads the common weal. 

Young. 

If Mr. Onslow will lay aside his privilege, I will 
lay aside my gown. Horne Tooke. 

T/ie G(3wn is an ample sort of garment, worn 
over the ordinary clothes, hanging down to the 
feet. It is fashioned difiercntly for ecclesiastics 
and for laymen. At Home they gave the naiiu' 


togavidllis, i. e. the virile gown, to a plain kind of 
gown which their youth assumed when arrived at 
puberty. This they particularly denominated pr$- 
texta. Sec Toga, Pra:texta, &c. In some 
universities, physicians wear a scarlet gown. In 
the Sorbonne, the doctors always are in gowns 
and caps. 

Gown is also taken in the general for civil 
magistracy, or the profession opposite to that of 
arms. In this sense it was that Cicero said, Ce- 
dant arma toga?. 

GOW RAN, a borough and post town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Kilkenny, three miles from 
Ballinabola castle, oijht cast of Kilkenny, and 
fifty-two from Dublin. It is governed by a por- 
trieve, recorder, and town clerk. Here are tin; 
ruins of an old church, and the handsome sent 
of tlie late lord Clifden. Long. 7° 0' W., lat. 52° 
34' N. 

(R)YEN (John Van), painter of landscapes, 
cattle, and sea pieces, was born at Leyden in 
1596 ; and was instnietcd by Isaac Nicholai, 
and afterwards by Esaias V^andcrvelde, the most 
celel>rated landscape painter of his time. \'an 
Goycn soon rose into general esteem ; and his 
works arc more general throughout Ihirope 
than the works of any other master, as he pos- 
sessed an unconimon readiness of hand and free'- 
doni of pencil. It was his practice to sketch the 
views of villages and towns on the banks of rivers 
or canals ; of the sea-ports in the low countries ; 
and sometimes of itiland villages, whcHi the 
scenes around them appeared picturesque. Those 
he afterwards used as subjects forhis landscapes; 
enriching them with cattle, boats, and figures in 
character. lie understood persj)ective, and the 
chiaro-scuro, which enabled him to give his pic- 
tures a strong and agreeable efIJact. lie died in 
1656, aged sixty. — llis best pieces are generally 
marked with his name and the yt.'ar; and his fi- 
nished pictures will be for ever estimable. His 
pictures frequently have a grayish cast, occasi- 
oned by his using a color called llaorlem blue, 
then much approved but now disused, as it is 
apt to fade into that grayish tint, llis best works 
are valued so highly in most parts of Europe, 
that they afibrd large prices, being ranked witli 
the pictures of Teniers. They are not now 
easily procured, if undamaged, though his slighter 
performances are sufficiently common. 

GOZZO, a rocky but fertile island of the 
Mediterranean, to the north-west of Malta, to 
which it is attached. It is extremely populous, 
its superficial extent being only thirty-seven square 
miles, while the inhabitants amount to 
13,000. It contains the town of St. Borgo, t c 
fort of Gozzo, and six villages. The fort is sau 
to occupy the site of an ancient town built by tnti 
Phoenicians or Greeks j there, are two snia cr 
ones on the coast. This island was taken l^y ^ 
Turks in 1551, and attacked by them in yam in 
1613, and 1709. The channel between it ana 
Malta will admit with safety the largest ^ 
war. The Fungus Melitoeus, well known m 
medical world, grows on a rock here. H j' 
asserted, that veins of gold and silver are to 
found ; as are cotton, corn, and all kinds <> v< 
gctables. 

Gozzo or OAruA, an island near Canoia^ 
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ancient Claud a, which St. Paul past on his way 
to Home. To the west is Pulo Gozzo, or little 
(iozzo, a very small island. Long, 23° 46' E., 
lat. 34° 48' N. 

GHAAF Reynet, the most eastern district in 
the territory of the Cape of Good Hope, extend- 
in[( from Stellenbosch and Diakenstein to Kaffre 
I, and, about 250 miles in length and 160 in 
breadth, and containing a surface of 40,000 
jjquare miles. The occupation here is entirely 
i;ra 7 .ing, and the inhabitants have frequent skir- 
mishes with the neighbouring Kaffers and Ros- 
jcsmans. In the centre of the district is the 
(Irosdy or chief town, about 500 miles E. S. E. of 
Chipo Town. See Cape of Good Hope. 

Gkaaf (Regnier de), a celebrated physician, 
born at Schoonhaven, in Holland, in 1641. He 
studied physic in Prussia, and was educated at 
Leyden, where he ac(piired great honor by pub- 
lishing a treatise De Succo I’ancrealico. He 
also published three pieces upon the Organs of 
Generation, on whida subject bo bad a controversy 
with Swammerdam. He died in 1673, aged 
tliirly-lwo ; and his works witli his life prelj.xed 
were published at Leyden in 1677, in 8vo. 

GRA HE (John Ernest), a very learned writer 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, born 
at Koiiingsberg in Prussia. He was educated in 
the Lutheran religion ; but the reading of the 
fathers led him into doubts. He presented to 
the electorial consistory at Sambia in Prussia a 
memorial containing his doubts. The elector 
ordered three eminent divines to answer them. 
Their answers shook him in his resolution of 
embracing the Roman Catholic religion; and 
one of them, Spener, advised him to go England. 
He went; and king William HI. gavp him a pen- 
sion, which was continued by queen Anne. He was 
ordained a priest of the church of England, and 
lioiiorod with the degree of D. D. by tl\e univer- 
sity of Oxford ; upon which occasion Dr. George 
‘'^mulridgc pronounced two Latin orations, which 
V' ere afterwards printed. He wrote, 1 . Spccile- 
S. S. Patriim, ut et Hereticoruin, saeculi 
post Christum iiatuin, 8vo. 2. An edition of the 
•'^opiuagint, from the Alexandrian MS. in St. 
Lincs’s library. 3. Notes on Justin, &c. ; and 
other works, which are much and justly es- 
teemed. 

GIPAITBLE, v.n, & v.a. Belg. grabbclcn. 
j^ee GiiAPpru:. To grope, feel eagerly with the 
hands: Dr. Johnson says after Ainsworth ‘to lie 
prostrate on the ground,’ but supplies no instance 
^f the use of the word. 

My blood chilU about my heart at tho thought of 
^icse rogues, with tlieir bloody hands (jrabbling in my 
B^ts, and pulling out my very entrails. 

Arhuthnot*s John Dull, 

r|vp^^^’CllUS (Sempronius), the father of 
' erius and Cains. He was proconsul in Spain, 
P ^dued the Celtiberians, and rebuilt or repaired 
tjra,cchuris. 

r (Tiberius and Caius). Tiberius, 

jjj .^*^tbune of the Roman people, demanded 
by the execution of the Agrarian law ; 

y Which all persons possessing above 200 acres 
Ibe^b deprived of the surplus, for 

an ^ of the poor citizens, amongst whom 
'^inal distribution of them was tc be made. 


Having carried his plan into execution by violent 
measures, he fell a victim to his zeal, being assas- 
sinated, A. A. C. 133, Caius his brother, pursu- 
ing the same steps, was killed by the consul 
Opiraius, A. A. C. 121. See Rome. 

GRACIAS A Dios, a city of Honduras, si- 
tuated on a river vvhicli communicates with the 
bay of that name. It has two convents ; and is 
140 miles east of (Biatiniala. Long. 90° 6' W., 
lat. 14° 30' N. It is also the name of a point of 
land on the coast of Costa Rica. 

(iRACK, /?. 5 . & t;. rt. ^ Fr. g?'ace ; Belgic. 
Graced, ^/^//. grade; \Lvsq. grauce ; 

Grace'ccp, 71. s. Span, grada ; Latin 

Gracf/i cl, «(//. gratia, oi Greek 

Grace'i iJENEss, 77. .v. ( Miiishcu). Favor; 

Grace'less, «t/;. kindness; unmerited 

(Jra'ces, 77. .s. goodness; benevolent 

(jra'ciocs, feeling; agrceal)le 

Gra'ciousey, form: applied also to 

(iRA'ciocsNEss, 77. s. varioiis exprcssions OF 

efiects of favor or goodness, as mercy, pardon, 
privilege : and used emphatically, in a theological 
sense, for the unmerited favor of God and its con- 
sequences. To grace is to favor, adorn, or dig, 
nify : the graces were female goddesses supposed 
to bestow beauty : gracious is favorable, benig- 
nant, merciful. The meaning of the other com- 
pounds appears plain. 

For whdX (jrace. is it if ye synnen and ben buffeted 
snd suffren ? hut if y« doon well and suffres p.-u icntli, 
this i.s grace anentis god, for to this thing yc ben ch-- 
pid. Wiclif, 1 l\^ter 2. 

My hosbond had a le;;ond of his wif ’ 
Eriphiie, tliat for an ouche of gold 
Hath privcly unto the Greeks told 
Whir that hire hosbond hidde him in a place. 

For which he had at Thebes sory grace. 

Chaucer. Cant. Tales. 

Where justice grows, there grows the greater yruct?. 
The which doth quench the brand of hellish smart, ' 

Spenser. 

Doctrine is much more profitable and gracious by 
example than by rule. Id. 

This graceless man, for furtherance of his guile. 

Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Id. 

Tliis they study, this they practise, this they grace 
with a wanton superfluity of wit. Hooker. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal excel- 
lency should bo thus bitten at by men whom God Jiath 
endued with graces both of wit and learning, for better 
purposes. Id, 

The grievous abuse which hath been of councils, 
should rather cause men to study how so gracious a 
thing may again be reduced to that first perfection. 

Id. 

He might at his pleasure grace or disgrace whom he 
would in court. Knolles. 

To some kind of mfen. 

Their graces serve tlicm but as enemies. 

Shakspearc. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your advancement. Id. 

I do not think a braver gentleman. 

More daring, or more bold is now alive. 

To grace this latter ago with noble deeds. Id, 

Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs ; to tell you from his ^racc. 

That he will give you audience. Id. Henry IV. 

Your soldiers use him as the ^race Tore meat. 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. 

Shahsjjcare. 
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O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In ptsuits, herbs, stones, and their true qualities. 

Id. 

The king-becoming gracet. 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Dfevotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

1 have no relish of them. Id. Macbeth. 

Kings are no less unhappy, their issue not being 
graciouSf than they are in losing them when they have 
approved their virtues. Id. Winter^s Tale. 

Whose hap shall be to have her. 

Will not so gracelese be, to bo ingratc. 

Shakspeare. 

By their hands this grace of kings must die. 

If hell and treason hold their promises. Id. 

He writes 

How happily he lives, how well beloved. 

And daily graced by the emperor. Id. 

Our women’s names are more gracious than their 
Rutilia, that is, red head. Camden. 

High and mighty king, your grace^ and those your 
nobles here present, may be pleased to bow your ears. 

Bacon*s Henry VII. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate some 
commendation and gracing, where causes are well 
handled. Bacon. 

Unblamed Ulysses’ house. 

In which I finde receipt so gracious. 

Cfutpnan. 

Who would have looked for tears from Esau ? Or 
dare trust tears, when he secs them fall from so grace 
lets eyes 1 Bp. Hall 

The desire of more and more rises by a namral gra- 
dation to most, and after that to all, L* Estrange. 

He received all the graces and degrees, the proctor- 
ship and the doctorship could be obtained there. 

Clarendon. 

The graciousness and temper of tliis answer made 
no impression on them. Id, 

Goring, who was now general of the horse, was 
no more gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot h^ 
been. 

Yet those removed. 

Such grace shall one just man find in his sight, 
ihat he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton 
Prevenient grace descending had removed 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead. Id. 

If the highest love in no base person may aspire to 
grace, then may I hope your beauty will not be with- 
out pity. Sidney. 

He saw this gentleman, one of the properest and 
best graced men that ever I saw, being of a middle 
-igc and a mean stature. Id. 

Within the church, in the publick profession and 
external communion thereof, arc contained persons 
truly good and sanctified, and hereafter saved , and 
together with them other persons void of all saving 
grace, and hereafter to be damned. Pearson. 

Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave space 
Which they would prove, his valour or hi^ grace. 

Waller. 

Have I rcsjson or good grace in what I do ? 

Temple. 

His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and bis breast. 

Did next in gracefulness and beauty stand 
To breathing figures. DrydenU Ovid. 

Rich crowns were on their royal scutcheons placed. 
With sapphires, diamonds, and with rubies graced. 

Dryden. 

Ur each, or all, may win a lady’s proce; 

Then either of you knights may well deserve 
A princcM born. Id. Fables. 


None of us, who now your grace implore, 

But held the rank of sovereign queen before. 

Pryden. 

His testimonies he graciously confirmed, that it was 
the best of all my tragedies. 

He heard my vows and graciously decreed 
My grounds to be restored, my former flocks to feed. 

Id. 

When the guests withdrew. 

Their courteous host saluting all the crew. 
Regardless passed her o’er, nor graced with kind 
adieu. 

Set all things in their own peculiar place. 

And know that order is the greatest grace. Id, 
The flower which lasts for little space, 

A short lived good, and an uncertain grace. Id, 
To write and speak correctly gives a grace, and gains 
a favourable attention to what one has to say. 

Lockc. 

Common sense and reason could not hut tell ihem, 
that the good and gracious God could not be pleased, 
nor consequently worshipped, with any thing barba- 
rous or cruel. South. 

1 should therefore esteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be so kind as go in my place. Prior. 
From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sing, my hand to tourli the lyiv. 

Id. 

The grace-cup served, the clotli away, 

Jove thought it time to show his play Id, 

This forehead, where your verse has said 
The loves delighted and the graces played. Id. 
The graces of his religion pr<‘pare liim for ilie 
most useful discharge of every relation in life. 

Royers, 

With secret joy she sees her little race 
Hang on her breast and her small collage grace. 

Gay. 

Now deep in Taylor and tho book of Martyrs, 

Now drinking citron willi his gface and Chartres. 

Pope. 

To theatres, and to rehearsal throng, 

And all out grace at table is a song. 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight. 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right H. 

By both his parents of descent divine ; 

Great Jove and Phtrbu* qraced his nobler line. 

Id. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due. 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too.^^ 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and yonr 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company. 

Swift. 

Through nature and through art she ranged. 

And gracefully her subject changed. ‘‘ ‘ 

If hearers are amazed from wlicnce 
Proceeds that fund of wit and sense. 

Which, though her modesty would shroud. 

Breaks like the sun behind a cloud ; 

While gracefulness its art conceals, 

And yet through every motion steals. 

If her majesty would but graciously be please 
think a hardship of this nature worthy her royal con 
sideration. 

Walking is the mode or manner o*f man, or 
beast ; but walking yracefully implies a 
mode superadded to that action. Watts^t Log 
Graceful to sight, and elegant to thought, ^ 

Tim great are vanquished, and the wise are 

One lilac only, with a statelier 
Presumed to claim tho oaks and cedar’s » 
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And, looking round him with a monarch’s care. 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. 

Harte, 

But now let other themes our care engage. 

For lo with modest yet majestic grace. 

To curb imagination’s lawless rage 
And trom within the cherished heart to brace. 
Philosophy appears. Beattie. 

Such was Zulicka — such around her shone 
•j lic nameless charms unmarked by her alone — 

The light of love — the purity of grace 

The mind, the music breathing from her face ; 

I’hc heart whose softness harmonised the whole 
And oh ! that eye was in itself a soul. 

Hyron. The Bride of Abgdos. 
(1raci:s, Gratia,, or Charities, in the hea- 
tneii theology, were fabulous deities, tliree in 
miinher, who attended on Venus. Tlieir names 
are Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyrie ; i. e. shining, 
rioLirislung, and gay ; or, according to some au- 
thors, Fasithca, Kuplirosyne, and yEgiale. They 
were said by some to be the daugliters of Jupiter, 
by laurynome tlie daughter of Oceauus ; and by 
others, of Bacchus and Venus.- — Some will have 
the Graces to have been four ; and make them 
the same with tlie lloree. Hours, or rather with 
the four seasons of the year. A marble in the 
king of Prussia’s cabinet represents the throe 
Graces in tlie usual manner, w ith a fourth seated 
:ui(l covered with a large veil, with the words 
miJerncath, Ad Sororcs IHL But this group 
we may understand to be the three Graces, and 
Venus, who was tlieir sister, being daughter of 
Jupiter by Dione. Tlie (h'aces are always sup- 
posed to have liold of eaeh other’s hands, and 
never parted. Tliey were painted naked, to show 
that the Graces borrow nothing from art, and that 
they have no other beauties but those of nature. 
Yet in tlie first ages they were not represented 
naked, as appears from Pausanias (lib. vi. and 
jx.), who describes their temple and statues. 
Tliey were of wood, nil but their head, feet, and 
nands, which were white marble. Their rolie or 
gown was gilt ; one of them held in her hand 
a rose, another a dye, and the third a sprig of 
•byrtle. 

ORAC’UI.A, tlie grakle, in ornithology, a 
genus belonging to the order of picae. The bill 
is Convex, eultraled, and bare at the point; the 
fengue is not cloven, but is fleshy and sharpish ; 
h has three toes before and one behind. The 
^^»st remarkable species are the following : — 

G. harita, the boat-tailed grakle, is- about the 
of a cuckow. The bill is sliarp, black, and 
inch and a half in length ; the general color 
0 the plumage is black, with a gloss of purple, 
^^pccially on. the upper parts ; the legs and 
^ aws are black, the latter hooked. There is a 
ill the folding up of the tail-feathers, 
instead of forming a plain surface at top, 
sink into a hollow like a deep gutter. It always 
fold’^^ expanded when on the ground, 

^ ^ ing it up in the above singular manner only 
and G flying. It inhabits Jamaica, 

w II maize, beetles, and otlier insects, as 

erm fruit of the banana. It is likewise 

North Amimica. They breed in 
arnps, and migrate in September. 
hi.r,ra Chincsp starling, is a little 

^ ^ blackbird. The bill is yellow or 

• and the general color of the plumage 


blackish, with a tinge of blue; the legs are dull 
yellow. These birds talk and whistle very well, 
and are common in China, where they are much 
esteemed ; and the figures of them are seen fre- 
quently in Chinese paintings. Their food is rice, 
insects, worms, and such like. 

G. quiscula, the purple jack-daw, or Barba- 
does blackbird, is about the size of a blackbird, 
and is black, but most beautifully and richly 
glossed with purple, especially on the head and 
neck. Tlie female is wholly brown, but deepest 
on the wings and tail. This species inhabits Ja- 
maica, Carolina, Mexico, and other parts of 
North America. Those birds generally feed on 
maize, whence they are named maize thieves ; 
but this is not their only food. In spring, soon 
after the maize seed is put into the ground, they 
scratch it up again ; and, as soon as the leaf 
comes out, they take it up with their bills, root 
ami all ; but when it is ripe tliey do still more 
damage, for at that tiim* they come by thousands, 
and are so bold, that if disturbed in one part of 
a field they only go to another. In New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania 3^/. per dozen was once given 
for the dead birds, and by means of this premium 
they were nearly extirpated in 17.50; when the 
persecution of them was abated on account of 
the great increase of worms which had taken 
place in the meadows, and wlpch in the preceding 
year had left so little hay in New England as to 
occasion an importation from other parts. The 
grakles were therefore again tolerated, as it was 
observed that they fed on these worms till the 
maize was ripe. These birds build in trees. 
They pa.ss the winter in swamps, which are 
quite overgrown with wood, only appearing in 
mild weather; and, after the maize is got in, are 
content to feed on the aquatic tare-grass, and if 
pressed by hunger, buck-wheat and oats, &c. : 
they are said also to destroy that pernicious in- 
sect the bnichus pisi. Their note is pretty agree- 
able ; but their flesh is not good to eat. 

G. rcligiosa, the smaller grakle, or Indian 
stare, is about the size of a blackbird, the bill an 
inch and a half long, and of an orange color. The 
general color of the plumage is black, glossed 
• with violet, purple, and green, in different reflec- 
tions of light : on the quills is a bar of white : 
the feathers and legs are orange yellow, and the 
claws of a pale brown. This species, which is 
found in several parts of the East Indies, in the 
Isle of Hainan, and almost every isle beyond the 
Ganges, is remarkable for whistling, sipging, and 
talking well, much better and more distinct than 
any of the parrot genus. Its food is of the vege- 
table kind. Those kept in this climate are ob- 
served to be very fond of cherries and grapes : if 
cherries are offered to one, and it does not imme- 
diately get them, it cries and whines like a child, 
till it has obtained them. It is very tame and 
familiar. 

GRADE, n.s. Yr . graduer ; ILdii . 

Guada'tion, n . s . | gradus , a step, from 

Grai/atory, n . s . gradior . The pri- 

GRAfoiF.NT, adj . I mary meaning is 

Grad'oal, & 71. s. Vgentle progression 
GradualTty, n. s. step by step ; and 

Grad'ually, adv. figuratively to ad- 

Grad'uate, v.a.&n.s. vance by degrees; 
Graduat ion, n. s. J to dignify with a 
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degree in the university ; to mark with degrees 
as a thermometer ; to raise higher in the scale (Jf 
metals ; to heighten and improve : an acade- 
mician who has taken his degree; steps from 
cloisters into the church are called the gradu- 
atory. 

Ther nis no thing in f/n’e supcrlatif 
(As saith Scnek) above an liumble wif. 

Chaucer, The Merchantes Tale. 

Concerning columnR and their adjuncts, architects 
make such a noise, as if the terms of architraves, 
frizes, and cornices, were enough to gradtuite a mas- 
ter of this art. Wotton, 

John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor, and dubbed a 
knight, did good service. 

Carew*s Survey of Cornwall. 

Amongst tliosc gradient automata, that iron spider 
is especially remarkable, which, being but of an ordi- 
nary bigness, did creep up and down as if it had been 
alive. Wilkins. 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, sense, reason, all summed up in man. 

Milton. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reason is that which ho 
delivers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, 
and often extinguished in oyl of mars or iron, the 
loadstone acquires an ability to extract a nail fastened 
in a wall. Broivnc. 

This some ascribe unto the mixture of the elements, 
others to the yraduality of opacity and light. Id. 

Not only vitriol is a cause of blackness, but the 
salts of natural bodies ; and dyers advance and gra- 
duate their colours with salts. Id. Vulgar Krrours, 

The tincture was capable to transfnute or graduate 
as much silver us equalled in weight that gold. 

Boyle. 

Before the gradual prostrate they adored. 

The pavement kissed, and thus the saint implored. 

Dryden, 

The yraduation of the parts of the universe is like- 
wise necessary to the perfection of the whole. Grew. 

Men still suppose a gradual natural , progress of 
things ; as that, from great things and persons should 
grow greater, ^till at length, by many steps and 
ascents, they come to be at greatest. Simth. 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much 
greater density in diving, and of much less upon the 
tops of mountains, provided the changes be made 
gradually. , A rbutfmot. 

The places were marked where the spirits stood at 
the severest cold and greatest heat, and according to 
these observations he graduates his thermometers. 

Derham, 

That there is a gradation I doubt not, upwards, a.s 
our senses inform us that there is one downwards. 
But such a gradation, by which finite approaches 
nearer and nearer to infinite, is inconceivable. 

Bolinghroke. 

The author of mir being weans us gradtuilly from 
our fondness of life the nearer we approach towards 
the end of it. Swift. 

The best of men have ever loved repose ; 

•Hiey hate to mingle in the filthy fray 

Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows 

Imbittered more from pee vish day to day, Thomson. 

All up the craggy dills that towered to heaven 

Green waved the murmuring pines on every side. 
Save where opening to the beam of even 
A dale sloped gradmil to the valley wide. Beattie. 

— His manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

Gft/ECIA, Magna, in ancient geography, 


part of the outermost coast of Italy, originally 
inhabited by (1 reeks. See Italv. 

GRiEMli (John), a Scottish poet, born at 
Caniwath in ]vanark.shire, in 1748, whose pos^ 
thurnous poems have been much admired. Hjg 
fatlior was a farmer, and he was taught grammar 
at Lanark, under Mr. R. Thomson, brother-in- 
law of the celebrated poet of that name, and big 
progress was rapid. In 1766 he went to the 
university of Edinburgh, where he soon surpassed 
the most industrious. He also acquired con- 
siderable knowledge in mathematics, natural 
philosophy, metaphysics, and the belles lettres. 
In 1769 he gave the first specimens of his poeti- 
cal genius. In 1770 he was admitted into tlie 
theological class; but the fatal disease, which cut 
him off, now began to appear in the form of a 
gradual decline, and soon ended in a deep con- 
sumption. He died July ‘26th, 1772. His poems, 
consisting of fifty elegies and other miscellaneous 
piece.s, were collected and printed at Kdinhurgli 
in 1773, in 8vo. 

GILEVTUS (John George), one of the most 
learned writers in the seventeenth century. In 
the lwenth*fouvth year of his age the elector of 
Tlrandenbnrg made liim professor at Duishourg. 
In 1658 he was invited to Deventer to succeed 
his former master Groiiovius. In 1661 ho was 
appointed professor of eloquence at Utrecht; 
and, in 1673, professor of politics and liistory. 
He fixed here, and refused several advantageous 
offers. He had the satisfaction to be sought after 
by divers princes, and to sec several of them 
come from Germany to study under him. lie 
died in 1703, aged seventy-one. His Tliesaurus 
Autiquitatum et Historiarum Italia*, &,c,, imd 
Other works are well known. 

OllAEE, n.s. A ditcli ; a pioat. See Giiavf. 

7'hough tho fortifications wore not regular, yet the 
walls were good, and the grajf hvond and deej). 

Clarendon. 

G.ratf, or Sax. jpa pt; I r. 

Grai r, n. s., v. a. & v. n. ^greffe, girffcr. A 

(rRArTF.R, 7?. s. 3 Small brancli in- 

serted into the stock of another tree, and nourished 
by its sap, but bearing its own fruit ; a young 
cion : to propagate, by insertion into a body, 
to which it did not originally belong ; to prac- 
tise incision : used in a figurative sense with rcs- 
ped to the heart, and implying the conimuui- 
cation of dispositions which are not natural to it. 

And they also, if they bide not still in unhcliffi 
shall be gruff ed in ; for God is able to gt^'off them in 
again. Homans. 

Graft in our hearts the love of thy name. 

Common Proy^’ 

In March is good graffng the skilful do know. 

So long as the wind in the East do not blow . 

From moon being changed, Till past be the prime. 
For graffng and cropping is very good 

\U<;Ve some old crab-trees here at home, that vill 
not ^ 

Be grafted to your relish. Shakspeare. Ct^o (I'M 
The noble isle doth want her proper limhs*,^^ 

Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants. * 

God gave unto man all kinds of seeds and 
life : ^8 tlie vegetative life of plants, the 
beasts, the rational of man, and tho 

angels. , ^ Jraft 

To have fruit in greater plenty the way is ® ' 

not only upon young stocks, but upon divers 
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of an old tree ; for they will hear great numbers of 
fruit • whereas if you graft but upon one stock, the 
i-,.c can bear but few. Bacon. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft inaketh 
a greater fruit, so in trees that bear no fruit it will 
make the greater leaves. Id. 

With his pruning hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head. 

And graft more happy in their stead. 

Drgdcn. 

These are the Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and gr<i(f upon the Trojan line. Id. 

Now let me grajf my jjears, and prune the vine. 

Id. 

Ills growth is but a wild and fruitless plant ; 

I’ll cut his barren branches to the stock, 

Ani\ graft you on to bear. Id. Don Sebastian. 
^Tis usual now an inmate tj r a Jf lo see 

VVith insolence invade a foreign tree. 

Id. Virgil. 

If you cover the top w’ith clay and horse-dung, in 
the same manner as yf)u do a gruff, it will help to 
heal the sooner. Mart. 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name. 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 

Now the cleft riii<) inserted graffs receives. 

Ami yields an otfspring more than nature gives. 

Id. 

'fills resolution against any peace with Spain is a 
new incident grafted upon the original quarrel, by the 
iiitrijjiies of a faction among us. Stvift. 


(illAVlGNY (Frances), a French lady, a\i- 

thoross of the celcbnitccl lh.!rnvian Letters, which 
liave been translated into all (he languages in 
Kurope. Slic was born in 1693, and married to 
the duke of Lorrain’s chamberlain : after whose 
death she went to I’aris with Mademoiselle De 
Luiso, where her talents wore much admired, 
died at I’aris in 1756, aged sixty-fivo. 
(JRAPPlNtT, or Knouafting, ill gardening, 
is the taking a shoot from one tree and inserting 
it into another, in sucli a manner, that both may 
laiito close and liecome one tree. By the ancient 
'vriiers on luisbandry and gardening, this opi'ra- 
tion is called incision, to distinguish it from 
inoculation or budding, which they call inserere 
nculus. 


llie grafts, or cions, witli which the grafting 
's (fleeted, an' young shoots of last summer’s 
ftrovvth ; for they must not be more than one year, 
•ntd such as grow on tlie outside branches, and 
j^^'hust luit moderate shooters ; such also as are 
inn and well-ripened should always be chosen 
n^m licaltldul trees : observing, that the middle 
part of each shoot is always the best graft, cut at 
J ‘G time of grafting to five or six inches in 
f'fgth, or so as to have four or five good buds; 

should he preserved at full length till grafting 
^|'He,and then prepared as follows : — They should 
.1^ the trees in February, in mild vvea 

1 buds begin to swidl, or advanev 

in collecting them choose 
cut made lateral or side shoots; 

to h length ; and, if they are not 

lovve t as they arc collected, lay their 

till / some dry earth in a warm border 

l severe weather should 

■ cover them with dry litter. 

irraftin performing the operation of 

Ihrmed^’ ^»d March. When per- 

February, it is generally most success- 


ful, especially for cherries, plums, and pears; 
but March is best adapted for ajiplcs. 

There are different nietliods of grafting prac- 
tised ; termed wliip-grafttng, cleft-grafting, crown- 
grafting, clieck-graftiiig, -ii de-grafting, root-graft- 
ing, and grafting by approach, or inarching: but 
the first two are most commonly used ; and 
whip-grafting most of all, as being most expedi- 
tions and successful, t. Cdieek-grafting. Cut 
tlie head of tlie stock off horizontally, and pare 
the top smooth; then cut one side sloping one 
and a half or two inches deep, and cut tlie lower 
part of the graft sloping the same length, making 
a sort of sliouhler at (op of the sloped part. Tlieu 
place it upon the sloped jiart of the stock, resting 
the shoulder upon the crown of it : bind the 
pnrtsclosely together withastring ofbnss, bringing 
it in a neat manner several times round the stock 
and graft ; then clay the whole over nearly an inch 
thick on every side, from about half an inch or 
more below the bottom of the graft, to an inch 
over the top of the stock, finishing the whole 
coat of clay in a kind of oval glolmlar form, 
rather longwise, up and down, closing it effec- 
tually about the cion, and every part, so as no 
sun, wind, or wet, may penetrate, to prevent 
which is the wliole intention of claying. Ex- 
amine it now and llien, to see if it any where 
cracks or falls off, and, if it does, it must be in- 
stantly repaired with^fresh clay. 2. Cleft-grafting 
is so called because the stock being large is cleft 
or slit down the middle for the rece[)ti()n of the 
graft; and is performed upon stocks from about 
one to two inclu's diameter. First, with a strong 
knife cut off the head of tlie stock ; or, if the 
stock is very large, it may be headed with a saw; 
and cut one side sloping upwards about an inch 
and a half to the top; then proceed with a 
strong knife, or chisel, to cleave the stock at top, 
cross-way the slope, fixing the knife towards the 
back of the slope, and strike it with a mallet, so 
as to cleave the stock about two inches, or long 
enough to admit the graft, keeping it open with 
the chisel ; this done, jnepare the cion, chitting 
it to such length as to leave four or five eyes, the 
lower part of which being sloped on each side, 
like a wedge, one and a half or two inches long, 
making one side to a thin edge, the other much 
thicker, leaving tlu? rind tlicrcon, which side 
must be placed outward in the stock ; the cion 
being thus formed, and the cleft in the stock 
being kept open witli tlie chisel, place the graft 
therein at the back of the stock, the thickest side 
outward, placing the whole cut part down into 
the cleft of the stoek, making the rind of the 
stock and graft join exactly; then, removing the 
grafting chisel, each side of the cleft will closely 
squeeze the graft so as to hold it fast ; it is then 
to be bound with a ligature of bass, and clayed 
over, as directed above, leaving three or four eyes 
of the cions uncovered. If it be intended to 
graft any large stocks or brandies by this method, 

two or more grafts may be inserted in each. 
In this case tlie head must he cut off hori- 
zontally, making no slope on the side, but smooth 
the top; then cleave it quite a-cross, and place 
a graft on each side, as tlie stock may be cleft 
in two places, and insert two grafts in each cleft; 
they are thus to be tied and clayed. This method 
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of grafting may be performed upon the branches 
of bearing trees, when intended either to renew 
the wood, or change the sort of fruit. Towards 
the end of May, or the beginning of June, the 
junction of the graft and stock in eitlier method 
will be effectually formed,. and the graft begin to 
shoot, when the clay may be taken off, and, in a 
fortnight or three weeks after, the bandages like- 
wise. 

3. Crown-grafting is commonly practised upon 
such stocks as are too large to cleave, and is often 
performed upon tlie large branches of apple and 
pear trees, &c., that already bear fruit, when it 
is intended to change the sorts, or renew the 
tree with fresh-bearing wood. It is termed crown- 
grafting, because tlie stock or branch being 
headed down, several grafts are inserted at top 
all around betwixt the wood and bark, so as to 
give it a crown-like appearance. This kind of 
grafting should not be performed until Marclr, or 
early in April ; for then the sap being in motion, 
renders the bark and wood of the stock much 
easier to be separated for ‘the admission of the 
graft. The manner of performing it is this : First, 
cut off the head of the stock or branch, with a 
saw, horizontally, and pare the top smooth ; then 
having the grafts, cut one side of each flat, and 
somewhat sloping, an inch and a half, forming a 
sort of shoulder at top of the slope to rest upon 
the crown of the stock ; and then raising the rind 
of the stock with a wedge, so as to admit the 
cion between that and the wood two inches 
down, place the graft with the flat side next the 
wood, thrusting it down far enough for the 
shoulder to rest upon the top of the stock ; and 
in this manner may bo put tliree, four, five, or 
more grafts, into one large stock or branch. 
When the grafts are thus inserted, let the whole 
be tied tight and well clayed : but leave two or 
three eyes of each graft uncovered, and raise tlie 
clay ail inch above the top of the stock, so as to 
throw the wet quickly off, without lodging about 
the grafted parts, which would ruin the whole. 
Crown-grafting may also be performed, by mak- 
ing several clefts in the crown of the stock, and 
inserting the grafts round the top of the clefts. 
Tlie grafts will be pretty well united with the 
stock, and exhibit a state of growth, by the end 
of May or beginning of June, and the clay may 
then be taken away. The trees grafted by this 
method succeed extremely well ; but, for the first 
two or three years, have tliis inconvenience at- 
tending them, that they are liable to be blown 
out of the stock by violent winds ; which mast be 
remedied by tying long sticks to the body of the 
stock or branch, and tying each graft up to one 
of the sticks. 

4. Root-grafting is performed by whip-grafting 
cions upon pieces of the root of any tree of the 
same genus, and planting the root where it is to 
remain. It will take root, draw nourishment, 
and feed the graft. 

5. Side-grafting is by inserting grafts into the 
sides of the branches without heading them 
down ; and may be practised upon trees to fill up 
any vacancy, or for the purpose of variety, to 
have several sorts of apples, pears, plums, &c., 
upon the same tree. It is performed thus : 
Fix upon such parts of the branches where wood 
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is wanted to furnish the head or any part of the 
tree ; there slope off the bark and a little of the 
wood, and cut the lower end of the grafts to fit 
the part as nearly as possible ; then join them to 
the branch, and tie them with bass, and clay 
them over. 

6. Whip-grafting is always performed upon 
small stocks, from about the size of a goose-quill 
to half an inch, or a little more or less, in diaine- 
ter ; but the nearer the stock and graft approach 
in size tlie better. It is called whip-graftinn- 
because the grafts and stocks, being lu'arly of a 
size, are sloped on one side, to fit each other, 
and tied together in the manner of whips. Tlie 
method is as follows : Cut off' the head of the 
stock at some clear smooth part ; then cut one 
side sloping ii])ward, about an inch and a half 
or nearly two inches in length, and make a notch 
or small slit near the upper part of the slope 
downwards, about half an inch long, to receive 
the tongue of the cion ; then prepare the cion, 
cutting it' do five or six inches in length, forming 
the lower end also in a sloping manner, so as 
exactly to fit the sloped part of the stock, as if 
cut from the same place, that the rinds of lioth 
may join evenly in every part; and make a slit so 
as to form a sort of tongue to fit the slit made in 
the slope of the stock ; then place the graft, in- 
serting the tongue of it into the slit of tlio stock, 
applying the parts as evenly and closely as possi- 
ble; and immediately tie the parts together and 
cover them with clay, as above directed. This 
sort, of grafting may also be performed, if neces- 
sary, upon the young shoots of any bearing tree, 
if intended to alter the sorts ot fruits, or have 
more than one sort on the same tree. Ry tlie 
middle or end of May the grafts will be well 
united with the stock, as wilFbe evident by the 
shooting of the graft ; then the clay should be 
wholly taken away ; but suffer the bass bandage 
to remain some time longer, until the iniited 
])arts seem to swell and be too much confined by 
the ligature; then take it wholly off'. 

7. Grafting by approach, or inarening, is, 
wiicn the stocks designed to be grafted, and the 
tree from which you intend to lake tlie gralt, 
either grow so near, or can be placed so near 
togetlicr, dial the branch or graft may be made 
to approach the stock, without separating it from 
the tree, tid after its union or junction with the 
stock ; so that the graft being bent to the stock, 
they approach and form a sort of arch ; whence 
the names. Being a sure method, it is conirnonly 
practised upon such trees as are with difficulty 
made to succeed by any of the other niethocs. 
When intended to propagate any other kind o 
tree or shrub by this method of grafting? if 
tree, &c., is of the hardy kind, and growing m 
the full ground, a proper quantity of young 
plants for stocks must be set round it; and, w icn 
grown of a proper height, the work of inarc ing 
must be performed ; or if the branch 9^ 
designed to be grafted from are too high tor 
stocks, in that case stocks must be plao e 
pots, and a slight stage must be erected 

the tree, of the due height to reach 
and the pots containing the stocks must be p 
upon the stage. This method of grafting is so 
times performed with the head of the stoc 
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off, and sometimes with the head left on till the 
graft is united with the stock; though, by pre- 
viously heading the stock, the work is much 
easier performed ; and, having no top, its whole 
etfort will be directed to the nourishment of the 
graft. Having the stocks properly placed, either 
planted in the ground or in j)ots around the tree 
to be propagated, then make the most convenient 
branches approach the stock, and murk an the 
body of the branches the parts where they will 
most easily join to tlie stock, and in those parts 
of each branch pare away the bark and part of 
the wood two or three inches iti length, and in 
the same manner pare the stock in the proper 
place for the junction of the graft ; then make a 
slit upwards in the brand), ;:o as to form a sort 
of tongue, and make a slit downwards in the 
stock to admit it; let the parts be then joined, 
slipping the tongue of the graft into the slit of 
the stock, making the whole join in an exact 
manner, and tie them closely together with bass, 
and afterwards cover the whole with a due quan- 
tity of clay, as in the other methods. After this, 
let a stout stake be fixed for the support of each 
^raft; to which let that part of the stock and 
graft be fastened which is necessary to prevent 
their being disjoined by the wind. The opera- 
tion being performed in spring, let them remain 
in that position about four months, when they 
will be united, and the graft may then be sepa- 
rated from the mother tree. In doing this, be 
careful to perform it with a steady hand, so as 
not to loosen or break out the graft, sloping it off 
downwards close to the stock ; and if the head 
of the stock was not cut down at the time of 
grafting, it must now be done close to the graft, 
and the old clay and bandage must also be 
cleared away, and replaced with new, to remain 
a few weeks longer. If the grafts are not firmly 
united with the stock, in the period above-men- 
tioned, they must remain another year till autumn, 
before the grafts are separated from the parent 
tcee. By this kind of grafting may be raised al- 
most any kind of tree or shrub, which is often 
done by way of curiosity, to ingraft a fruit-bear- 
uig branch of a fruit-tree upon any common 
stock of the same genus, whereby a new tree 
^caring fruit is raised in a few months. This is 
sometimes practised upon orange and lemon 
bees, &c.,by grafting bearing branches of a fruit- 
tree upon any common stocks raised from the 
criitds of any of the same kind of fruit, or into 
ranches of each other, so as to have granges, 
cinons, and citrons, all on the same tree. 

drafting has been practised from the most re- 
mote antiquity ; but its origin and invention have 
differently related by naturalists. Theo- 
P rastus tells us, that a bird, having swallowed 
ruit whole, cast it forth into a cleft or cavity of 
’ where mixing with some of the 
wood, and being washed 
thi’ it budded, and produced within 

savs tree of a different kind. Pliny 

sadp ^^^intryman, wishing to make a pali- 
filled ^^'ounds that it might endure the longer, 

sade 1 ^*'^.®^*’6riglhened the bottom of the pali- 

ivv or wattling it with the trunks of 

Palisad ^ was, that the stakes of the 

®s, taking root, became engrafted with the 
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trunks and produced large trees ; which suggested 
to the husbandman the art of engrafting. The 
use of grafting is to propagate any curious sorts 
of fruits ; which cannot be done with certainty 
by any other method : for as all the good fruits 
have been accidentally obtained from seeds, so 
tlie seeds of these, when sown, will many of them 
degenerate, and produce such fruit as is. not 
worth the cultivating ; but, when shoots are taken 
from such trees as produce good fruit, these will 
never alter from their kind, whatever be their stock. 
Hie reason or philosophy of engrafting is some- 
what obscure; but the effect is ordinarily attributed 
to tlie diversity of the pores or ducts of the graft 
from those of the stock, which change the figure 
of tlie j^irticlcs of the juices in passing through 
them to the rest of the tree. Mr. Bradley, from 
some observations of Agricola, suggests, that the 
stock grafted on is only to be considered as a 
fund of vegetable matter, which is to be filtered 
through the cion, and digested, and brought to 
maturity, as the lime of growth in the vessels of 
the cion directs. A cion, therefore, of one kind, 
grafted on a tree of another, may be rather said 
to take root in the tree it is grafted in, than to 
unite itself with it ; for it is visible that the cion 
preserves its natural purity, though it be fed and 
nourished by a mere crab ; which is, without 
doubt, occasioned by the difference of the vessels 
in the cion from those of the stock : so that graft- 
ing may be justly compared to planting. But 
the natural juices of the earth, by their secretion 
and communication in passing through the roots, 
hc.f before they arrive at the cion, must doubt- 
less arrive there half elaborated and concocted ; 
and so disposed for a more easy, plentiful, and 
perfect assimilation and nutrition ; whence the 
cion must necessarily grow and thrive better and 
faster than if it were put immediately in the 
ground. 

Many have talked of changing of species, or 
producing mixed fruits, by engrafting one tree 
on another of the same class ; but, as the graft 
carries the juices from the stock to the pulp of 
the fruit, there is little hope of succeeding in 
such an expectation by ever so many repeated 
grafts ; but if, after changing the graft and stock 
several times, you set the seed of the fruit pro- 
duced on the graft in a good mold, it is possi- 
ble that a change may happen, and a new mixid 
plant may be produced. Thus the almond and 
peach may, by many changes in the graftings, 
and by interrations of the stones of the peaches, 
j^nd of the shells of tlie almonds, and by teribra- 
tions of the stem and the root here and there, 
alter their nature so much, that the coat or pulp 
of the almond may approach to the nature of the 
peach, and the peach may have its kernel en- 
larged into a kind of almond ; and, on the same 
principle, the curious gardener may produce 
many such mixed kinds. M. Du Hamel has 
observed that, in grafting trees, there is always 
found, at the insertion af the graft, a change in 
the direction of the fibres, and a sort of twisting 
or turning about of the vessels, which greatly 
imitates that in the formation of certain glands 
in animal bodies; and hence he infers that a 
new sort of viscus being thus formed, the fruit 
may be so far influenced by it, as to be meliorated 
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on the new branch ; but that no such sudden and 
essential changes can be effected by those means, 
as many writers on agriculture pretend, lie 
observes, however, that this anatomical observa- 
tion would not have been sufficient to convince 
him of the falsity of the.se relations, had not ex- 
periment joined to confirm him in this opinion, 
lie tried many grafts on different trees; and, for 
fear of error, repeated every experiment of conse- 
quence several times ; but all served only to con- 
vince him of the truth of what he at ffrst sus- 
pected. lie grafted in the common way the 
peach upon the almond, tlie plum upon the apri- 
cot, and the pear upon the apple, the quince, 
and the white thorn ; one species of plum on 
other very different species, and upon t^e peacli 
the apricot, and the almond. All these succeeded 
alike : the .species of the fruit was never altered ; 
and in those wdiich would not come to fruit, tlie 
leaves, the wood, and the flowers, were all the 
same with those of the tree whence the graft 
was taken. Writers on agriculture have also 
mentioned a very different sort of grafting, 
namely, the setting of grafts of one tree upon 
stocks of a different genus ; such as the grafting 
the pear upon the oak, the elm, the maple, or the 
plum, &c. M. Du Hamel tried a great number 
of those experiments carefully, and found every 
one of them unsuccessful; and the natural con- 
clusion from this was, that there must be some 
natural alliance between the stocks and their 
grafts, otherw'ise the latter will either never grow 
at all, or very soon perish. 

Notwithstanding the facility with which grafts 
generally take on good stocks, there are many 
accidents and uncertainties attending them in their 
different periods. Some perish immediately; 
some after appearing healthy for many mouths, 
and some even for years. Of these last some die 
without the stock sufiering any thing; others 
perish together witli the stocks. It is certain 
that the greater part of grafted trees do not live 
so long as they would have done in their natural 
.state; yet this is not an invariable rule : for there 
arc some which evidently live the longer for this 
practice; nay, there are instances of grafts which, 
being placed on stocks naturally of* short dura- 
tion, live longer than when placed on those whicli 
are more robust and lasting. In order to the 
succeeding of a graft, it is plain that there must 
le a conformity in its vessels and juices with 
Miose of the stock. The more nearly they agree 
in this, probably the better they succeed ; and 
the farther they differ, the worse. If there be 
some difference in the solid parts of trees, there 
are evidently many more in the juices. The sap 
in some trees is white as milk, in others it is red- 
dish, and in some as clear and limpid as water. 
In some it is thin and very fluid ; in others thick 
and viscous. In the taste and smell of these 
juices there are also no fewer differences : some 
are sweet, some insipid, some bitter, some acrid, 
and some fetid ; the quality of the sap thus makes 
a very great ^differejice in the nature of trees; 
but its quantity, and derivation to the parts, is 
scarcely less observable. Of this we have familiar 
instances in the willow and the box ; one of 
which will yiroduce longer shoots in one year 
than the other in twenty. Another difference 


yet more striking, and indeed more essential 
regard to the growth of grafts than all these is 
the different season of the year at which trees 
shoot out their leaves, or ripen their flowers 
The almond tree is in flower before other trees 
in general have opened their earliest buds ; and 
when otlier trees are. in flower, tliis is full of 
leaves, and has its fruit set before the mulberry 
begins to push out its earliest buttons. The 
grafts of the almond on the plum, and of the 
plum on the almond, always grow very vigorously 
for the first year, and give every appearance (>[ 
succeeding entirely ; yet they always perish m 
the second or tliird year. The almond, grafte l 
upon the plum stock, always pushes out very 
vigorously at first ; but the part of the stoek 
immediately under the graft grows smaller and 
perishes, the graft absorbing too much of thu 
Juices, and the graft necessarily perishes with it. 
The decay of the whole generally happens early 
in tlie spring, plainly from the different, season 
of the natural shooting of the two trees ; tlu? 
almond pushing very vigorously, and conse- 
quently draining the stock of its juices, at a time 


when, according to its nature, the juices are but 
in small quantity in it, and the sap does not l)e^dn 
to ascend. The grafts of tlie plum on the almond 
are, from the .same cause, furnished with an nhim- 
danee of sap which they have, at that time, no 
occasion for; and conscnpiontly they as certainly 
perish of repletion, as the other of inanition. The* 
peach, grafted on the plum, succeeds e.xcelleiitly, 
and lives longer than it would have done in ii 
natural state ; the reason seems to be, that the 
peach is a tender tree, shoots with great vivacity, 
and produces more branches tlian the root is able? 
to maintain. Tims peach .trees are usually 
full of dead wood ; and often tTi’eir large bra-nches 
perish, and sometimes their whole trunk. On 
thi.s occasion the plum, bedng a slow-.shoot.ing 
tree, communicates its virtue to the graft; and 
the peach consequently sends out shoots whicli 
arc more robust and strong, and are no mni’e 
in number than the root is able to supply with 
nourishment, and consequently the tree is tbe 
more lasting. 

GRAFTON (Richard), an English historian, 
born at London in the reign of Henry Wil- 
lie published, 1. An Abridgement ol the Chro- 
nicles of England; and, 2. A Chronicle and 
large History of the Affayres of England an 
Kings of the same, deduced from tlie Creation o 
the World. He died in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. 

Grafton, an extensive county of New IJarnp- 
sliire, bounded on the east by Maine ; 

south by Strafford, Hillsborough, and 
counties, w est by Vermont, and north by Can-n a. 
It is divided into fifty townships, and seventcci 
locations. , 

Grafton, or Grafton Isi.ano, one o ‘ 
smallest of the Bashee islands in the East ri 
Sea. Long. 139° 0' W., lat. 21 ° 4' N. 

GRAHAM (George), clock and watch » 

the most ingenious and accurate arti^ m ns 
was born in 1675 at Kirklington, 

Besides his universally acknowledged skii i ^ 
profession, be was a complete 
astronomer ; the great mural arch in the o 
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ary at Greenwich was made for Dr. Halley 
under his immediate inspection, and divided by 
his own hand; and, from this incomparable origi- 
nal the best foreign instruments of the kind are 
topics. The sector, by which Dr. Bradley first 
jliscovered two new motions in the fixed stars, 
ivas of his invention and fabric ; and, when the 
french academicians were sent to the north to 
ascertain the figure of the earth, Mr. Graham 
wa^ thought the fittest person in Europe to sup- 
ply them with instruments : those who went to 
the south were not so well furnished. He was 
for many years a member of the Royal Society, 
to which he communicated several ingenious and 
important discoveries. He died in 1751. 

Graham (James), marquis of Montrose. See 
Montrose. 

Graham (Sir John), of Abercorn, or DundafF, 
one of the patriots wlio fo'ught along with Wal- 
lace, against the English invaders under Edward 
i. lie was killed at the battle of Falkirk, in 
1298, where the following inscription repeatedly 
renewed is to be seen on his monument : — 

Mctitc manuque potenn, cl Valhe lidus Achates, 
Conditur bic Gramus, hello interfectus ab Anglis. 

XXII. Julii. 1298. 

Graham (Sir Richard)j lord viscount Pres- 
ton, eldest son of Sir George Graham of Nether- 
hy, in Cumberland, Bart, was born in 1648. 
lie was sent ambassador by Charles II to Louis 
\1\^, and was master of the wardrobe and se- 
-oretary of slate vinder James 11. But, when the * 
Revolution took place, he was tried and con- 
^iemiied, on an accusation of attempting the 
restoration of that prince ; thougli he obtained 
a pardon by the queen’s intercession. He spent 
'he remainder of his days in retirement, and 
published an elegant translation of Boethius 
oil the consolations of philosophy. He died in 
lti95. 


flUAHAME (James), a modern Scottish j>oet, 
"as bred to the liar, but afterwards took orders 
a curacy in tlie neighbourhood of Durham, 
"here he died, in 1811, in the prime of life. 
His chief pieces are. The Sabbath ; The Boards of 
• cotland ; and British Georgies. 

GHAI/E Montes, in ancient geography, the 
name given by Pliny to that part of the Alp.s, 
"hich lies between France and Italy, and by 
"hich they pass out of Italy into the ci-devant 
province of Provence. 

GRAIGEMANACH, a town of Ireland, m 
ukenny, on the Barrow, over which it has a 
riage, twenty miles from the sea. The title 


up to it. 

Grad,, From Fr. tirele. Small parti- 
cles of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
nd, lying down upon the sandy grails, 
rank of the stream as clear as crystal glass. 

Spenser, 

Rain, H. 8. ^ Fr. grain; Belg. graen; 

Rain ed, adj. Ital., Span., and Port, gra^ 
Q ^*^f>^*** no; Laii. granum, A single 
Q ^seed ; corn ; a small weight, 

w-s. so called because it is sup- 
or posed of equal weight with 
tion ^ grain of corn : the direc- 

c fibres of wood ; the direction of con- 
VoL. X. 


GRain^id, adj. 
n.s. 
adj. 

ary, n.s. 
Ji* R an ATE, or 
Gran’ite, n. s. 


stituent particles of the human body; a dyed 
substance: figuratively, temper and disposition. 
Grains of allowance, something indulged or 
remitted. Grains, husks of malt. Grains of 
Paradise, an Indian spice. A storehouse for 
corn. Granate, or granite, a kind of marble, so 
called because it is marked with small varie- 
gations like grains. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain 
of the balance. Wis. xi. 22. 

Wherefore I .sing ; and sing I mote certain, 

In honour of that blissful maiden free. 

Til fro my tongue of taken is the grain. 

And, after that thus saide she to me : 

My lilel childe than : wol I fetchen thee. 

Whan that the grain is fro the tongue ytake : 

Be not agaste I wol thee not forsake. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale. 

The was eke wexing many a spice 
As clowc, gilofre, and licorise, 

Gingiber, and grein de Paris. 

Id, Romaunt of the Rose. 
And in his barne hath, soth to saine. 

An hundred mavis of whete graine. Id. 

Ye, jelousie is love ; 

And would a bushel of venim excusen. 

For that a grane of love is on it shove. 

Id. Troilus and Creseide, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks. 

And the pure snow with goodly vermil stain. 

Like crimson dyed in grain. ' Spenser. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather must do than with what you should do, 
Made you against’ the grain to voice him consul. 

Shakspeare. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap consuming Winter's drirzled snow. 

Yet hath my night of life some memory. Id, 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting sap. 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain 
Torlive and errant from his course of growth. Id. 

Look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not. 

Id. 

Jjct them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death. 
Vagabond exile, flaying pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. fd, 

Ai it ebbs, the seedsman 
Upon the slimo and ooze scatters his grain. 

And shortly comes to harvest. Id. 

Thou exist'st on many thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Id. Measure for Measure. 

By intelligence 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel. Id. Henry VllT. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat 'hid in two 
bushels of chaff. Id, Merchant of Venice, 

It is a sincerely pliable ductile temper, that neglects 
not to make use of any grain of grace. . Hammond, 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weigh- 
ing severally seven drachms, in the air; the ba- 
lance in the water weighing only four drachms and 
forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the air 
two drachms and nineteen grains : the balance kept 
the same depth in the water. Bacon. 

The one being tractable and mitd, the other stiflT 
and impatient of a superior, they lived but in cunning 
concord, as brothers glued together, but not united in 
grain. Hayward. 

Give them grains their fill 
Husks, draff, to drink and swill.- Ben Jonson, 
Unity is a precious diamond, whose grains as they 
double, twice double in their value. Holyday. 

Y 
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Over his lucid arms 
4. military vest of purple flowed. 

Livelier than Melibaean, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by Icings and heroes old. Milton. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure. 

All in a robe of darkest grain. 

Flowing with majestic train. fd. 

The third, his feet 

Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured / Id. Paradise Lost. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I see, to argue 'gainst the grain. Hudibras. 

His brain 

Outweighed his rage but half a grain. Id. 

The tooth of a sea-horse, in the midst of tho solidcr 
parts, contains a curdled grain not to be found in 
ivory. Browne. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the 
weight thereof is therefore called a grain; which 
ariseth, being multiplied, to scruples, drachms, 
ounces, and pounds. Holder. 

The beech, the swimming alder, and tho plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a softer grain. Drydcn. 

Though much against the grain, forced to retire. 
Buy roots for supper, and provide a lire. Id. 

Pales no longer swelled the teeming grain. 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Id. 

Many of the ears, being six inches long, had sixty 
grains in them, and none less than forty. Mortimer. 

The ungrateful person lives to himself, and subsists 
by the good nature of others, of which he himself has 
not the least grain. South. 

Alabaster, marble of divers colors, both simple and 
mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the granite. 

Woodward. 

Stones of a constitution so compact, and a grain so 
fine, that they bear a fine polish. Id. 

Ants, by their labour and industry, contrive that 
corn will keep as dry in their nests as in our granaries, 

Addison. 

He, whose very best actions must be seen with 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, iiiouerate, 
and forgiving. Id, 

There are still great pillars of granite and other 
fragments of this ancient temple. Addison on Italy. 

'Tis a rich soil, I grant you ; but oftener covered 
with weeds than grain. Collier on Fame. 

The smaller tho particles of cutting substances arc, 
the smaller will be the scratches by which they con- 
tinually fret and wear away tho glass until it be 
polished ; but be they never so small, they can wear 
away the glass no otherwise than by grating and 
scratching it, and breaking the protuberances ; and 
therefore polish it no otherwise than by breaking its 
roughness to a very fine grain, so that the scratches 
aad frettitigi*of the surface become too small to be vi- 
sible. Newton*s Opticks. 

1 would always give some grains of allowance to 
the sacred science of theology. Watts on the Mind. 

The naked nations cloathc, 

And be the' exhaustless granary of a world. 

Thomson's Spring. 

And freshness breathing from each silver spring. 
Whose scattered streanas from granite basins burst. 
Leap ioto life, and 8pf4rkling woo your thirst. Byron, 
There grain, and flower, and fruit. 

Gush from the earth until the land runs o'er. 

Id. Don Juan. 

Grain. See Barley, Corn, Wheat, &c. 
Grain, Oily. See Sesamum. 

Grain, Scarlet. See Cactus, Coccus, «ind 
Qukrcus. 


GRA 

A Grain Weight of gold bullion is worth 
two-pence, and of silver only half a farthing. 

Grain Coast. See Malaguetta. 

Grain (John, Baptist le), counsellor and 
master of requests to Mary de Medicis queen of 
France, was horn in 1565, and was much es* 
teemed by Henry iV. He wrote a work en- 
titled, Decades, containing The History of Henry 
the Great, and of Louis XIII., from the begin- 
ning of his reign to the death of the Marshal 
d’Ancrc in 1617. He vigorously defends the 
edict that had been granted to the reformed. He 
died at Paris in 1643. 

GRAINGFR (James), M. D., a distinguished 
poet in the last century, was born at Dunse, in 
Berwickshire, in 1724, His father, who had 
been reduced by adverse circumstances, still 
licstowed on him a classical education, and 
placed him with a surgeon at Edinburgli, where 
he attended the medical lectures of the university. 
Fintering the army, as a regimental surgeon, he 
served in Germany under tlie earl of Stair, till 
tlie peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, after which betook 
his degree of M.I). and settled in London. He 
is said j^incipally to have supported himself by 
writing for the press. An Ode to Solitude, pub- 
lished in Dodsley's collection, first procured him 
reputation; and, among others, the acquaintance 
of Shenstone and Dr. Percy. In 1759 lie pub- 
lished his FJegics of Tibullus, which involved him 
in a paper war with Dr. Smollet. He then wont 
to the West Indies as tutor to a young gentle- 
man, and, during the voyage, formed an attach- 
ment to a lady, whom he married on his arrival 
at the island of St. Christopher’s, of which her 
father was governor. Here he again, and very 
successfully, engaged in medical practice; and 
produced a West Indian ^Georgic, or didactic 
treatise in blank verse, entitfed The Sugar Cane, 
and Bryan and Pereene, a ballad. The former 
he published in England, in 1764. He then re- 
turned to Basseterre, St. Christopher’s, where he 
died of a fever, in 1767. 

GRAITNEY. See Gretna. 

GRALLiE, in ornithology, an order of birds 
analogous to the bruta in the class of mammalia, 
in the Liunsean system. See Zoology and Or- 
nithology , 

GRAM AYE (John Baptist), a historian and 
poet, born at Antwerp, and provost of Arnheim- 
Ho travelled over Germany and Italy, hut, m 
going to Spain, was carried off by African cor- 
sairs to Algiers. He returned to the Nctier 
lands, and died at Lubeck. He publishei , 
Africce IllustrattC, libri X. in 1622; 

Diariiim Algiricnse : 3. Peregrinatio . 

curious work: 4. Antiquitates Flandrisc, toiio , 
and, 5, Historia Namurcensis. 

GRAME'llCY, interj. Contracted from gW"' 
me mercy. An obsolete expression of surp 

O, which a pilous thing it was to sec ^ 

Hire swouning, and hire humble voi.s to here . 

Grand mercy! Lord! God thank it you, quod sn 

That ye han saved me iny children dere. . 

^ Chaucer. The Clerbes Taie- 

Truly ? Gramercie frende of your gode wi • 

Id. The Comt of lovs 

Gramercy, sir, said he ; but mote I 
What strange adventure do ye now pursue . 
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Gramercy, lOvely Luciu;», what's the nows? 

Shakspeare. 

OllAMlNA, grasses, one of the seven tribes, 
or natural families, into which all vegetables are 
distributed by lannicus in his I’hilosophia Bota- 
nica. They are defined to be ])lants which have 
• eiy simple leaves, a jointed stem, a husky calyx 
Uained gluma, and a single seed. This descrip- 
uoa includes (he several sorts of corn as well as 
grasses. In Tounicfort they constitute a part of 
the fifteenth class, termed apet.ali; and, in Lin-^ 
iiiius’s sexual method, they arc mostly cotitained 
ill tfie second order of the third cla.ss, triandria 
di^ynia. 'fhis rnirnerous and natural family of 
,he grasses has (mgaged the attention and re- 
larches of several eminent botanists; parti- 
iihirly Itay, Monti, Miciioli, atid Linmrus. M. 
Monti, in his (’atalogiis stirpinm agri Bono- 
iiiciHis, gramina ac Inijus modi adinia corn- 
jilectens, printed at Bononia in 1719, divid(‘s 
■ lu' masses from the disposition of tlieir ilowers, 
IS Theophrastus and Hay liad done before him, 
into three s('(;tions or orders. Tliese are, 1. 
brasses having flowers collected in a spike. 2. 
Grasses having their (lowers collected in a pa- 
nicle or loose '^pike. 3. Plants that in their habit 


GRAM 

bllAM'MAR, w. s. Fr. grammairCf 

bi;AM'MAR-s( Hour,, 71. s. | granvyudfun ; Lat. 
(JhammaTu \N, //. . s*. [ finunma liens ; Gr. 

BilAMMAxhcAL, (idj. f ypa/Z/m, u lottCF. The 
tJuAMMA i'icAF LY, a(/y. J scionce of Writing or 
Gh VMM at'k' ASTER, 11. s.) s]ieaking correctly; 
the art or person who teaches llm relation of 
words to each other; the book used for teacliing 
hiis science; the place in v^iich tlie learned lari- 
-iiagos are taught; whatever belongs to the rules 
grammar : grammaticaster is a low verbal 
prdant ; this woial is obsolete. 

t can no more expound in this matcre ; 

I h^nie song ; I can hut smal grammere. 

Cluiiuier. The^ Prioresses Tale. 
noil hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
tbo realm in erecting a yraminar-selwoL 

Sfuihpeare. 

0 bo accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
and then as a rhetorician to make all their 
"races serve his eloquence. Fell. 

»<■ beauty of virtue still being set before their eyes, 
t »ai taught them with far more diligent care than 
rules. Sidney. 

Ally disputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath 
d arru^ug the grammarians. Holder. 

^ take the number of consonants, not from the 
divc”v language, but from the 

usity 01 sounds framed by single articulations 

‘^Atirrir^ roulahile semper femina, is the sharpest 
^ivos av made on woman ; for the adjcc- 

"lukf. and animal must be understood to 

’■*<1)15 ^ called him the torture of gramma- 

h^ors, ^ have called him the plague of traus- 

more than the grammatical con- 
unless born with a poetical genius. 

Id. Dufremoy. 


and external appeaiance are allied to the grasses. 
This class would have been natural if the author 
had not improperly introduced sweet rush, 
juncus, and arrow-headed grass, into the third 
section. Monti enumerates about 306 species 
of the grasses, which he reduces under Tourne- 
furt’s genera; to these he added three new 
genera. Schcuchzer, in bis Aristographia, pub- 
lished likewise in 1719, divides the grasses, as 
Monti, from the disposition of their flowers, into 
the four following sections: 1. (frasses with 
flowers in a spike, as phalaris, anthoxanthum, 
and friimentum. 2. Irregular grasses, as schoe- 
nnntiius and cormteopia-. 3. (frasses with 
flowers growing in a simple panicle or loose 
spike, as reed and millet. 4. Grasses with 
flowers growing in a compound panicle, or dif- 
fused spike, as oats and poa. See Botany. 

( i HA M I'N I'T ) GS, adj. Lat. ^ramineAis. Grassy, 
(iramitieous ])lants are such as have a long leaf 
without a fixitstalk. 

GRAMl IN F\T )R()US, adj. Lat. gi'amen and 
voi'o. (frass-tiating ; living upon grass. 

The, aucients were versed chiefly in the dissection 
of brutes, among which the graminivorous kind have a 
party-coloured choroides. Sharp*s Surgery. 


MAR. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not 
allow to speak but by ilu; rules of grammar. Id. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar- 
school I cannot encourage. Locke, 

Men speaking language, according to the grammar 
rules of that language, do yet speak improperly of 
things. Id. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal trillings of the French gramma* 
ticasters. Rymer. 

When a sentence is distinguished into the nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of 
speech which compose it, then it is said to be analysed 
grammatically. Watts. 

As grammar tcaclieth us to speak, properly, so it is 
the part of rhctorick to instruct how to doit elegantly, 
by adding beauty to that language that before was 
naked and grammatically true. Baker. 

We arc naturally led to begin with the consideration 
of substantive nouns, which arc the foundation of all 
grammar, and may be considered as the most ancient 
part of speech. BlaiFs Lectures. 

The first degree of proficiency is, in painting, what 
grammar is in literature, a general preparation for 
whatever species of the art the student may afterwards 
choose for his more particular application. 

Sir J. Reynolds, 

Grammar. It is probable that this word 
bad a very narrow import at first, equivalent 
perhaps to orthography; but it was gradually 
extended so as to comprehend many ideas not 
originally contemplated; and, as authors have 
never been agreed respecting the, number and 
the nature of those ideas, there is no uniform 
theory to b^ found in their writings, nor even 
a clear and certain definition of the term. In 
one view Grammar may be considered as a 
science ; in another view it may be considered as 
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an art ; or we may distinguish it into universal 
or philosophic, and particular or idiomatic. Per- 
haps the simplest and best distinction would be 
into rational and customary Grammar. Of the 
foimer, reason is to be considered as the authority 
or standard ; of the latter there is no authority 
or standard but custom, agreeably to the quotation 
so often adduced from Horace. 

UsU8 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus et norma loquendi. 

‘ The first of these/ says Wilkins in his Essay 
towards a Real Cliaractor, * i e. philosophical, 
rational, universal Grammar, hath been treated 
of but l)y few ; which makes our learned Veru- 
lam put it among his Desiderata. 1 do not 
knew any more ihat have purposely written of 
it, but Scotus in liis Grarnmatica Speculativa, 
and Caramucl in his Grarnmatica, and Campa- 
nuella in his Grarnmatica Philosophica. (As 
for Scioppius his Grammar of this title, that 
doth wholly concern the Latin tongue). Jiesidcs 
which, something hath been occasionally spoken 
of it by Scaliger, Dc Cansis Linguae Latina*; 
and by Vossius in his Aristarehns.^ Snlisc- 
quently to the time of Wilkins, Harris wrote 
his * Hermes or a Philosophical Kn{]uiry con- 
cerning Universal Grammar.’ Tins work ac- 
quired considerable celebrity. Dr. Lowth in 
the Proface to his Grammar says : ‘ Those who 
would enter more deeply into this subject, will 
find it fully and accurately handled with the 
greatest acuteness of investigation, perspicuity 
of explication, and elegance of method, in a 
treatise entitled Hermes, by James Harris, Esq., 
the most beautiful and perfect example of Ana- 
lysis that has been exhibited since the days of 
Aristotle.’ 

Lord IMonboddo (in Grig, and Prog, of Lan- 
guage, vol. i. p. 8) pronounces ‘ Hermes a work 
that will be read and admired as long as there 
is any taste for philosophy and fine writing in 
Britain.’ Mr. Horne Tooke admits th^t ‘ Her- 
mes has been received with universal appro- 
bation both at home and abroad, and has been 
quoted as undeniable authority on the subject 
by the learned of all countries. For which, 
however,’ he adds, ‘ I can easily account, not by 
supposing that its doctrines gave any more satis- 
faction to their minds who quoted it than to 
mine; but because, a.s judges shelter their kna- 
very by precedents, so do scholars their ignorance 
by authority : and where they cannot reason, it 
is safer and less disgraceful to repeat that non- 
sense at second hand which they would be 
ashamed to give originally as their own.’ ‘ If 
others of a more elegant taste for fine- writing 
are able to receive either pleasure or instruction 
from such philosophical language, as that of 
Hermes, I shall neither dispute with them nor 

envy them : but can only deplore the dulness 

of my own apprehension, who, notwithstanding 
the great authors quoted in Mr. Harris’s treatise 
and the great authors who recommend it, cannot 
help considering this ‘ perfect example of ana- 
lysis,’ as an improved compilation of almost 
aill the errors which Grammarians have been 
accumulating from the time of Aristotle down 


to our present days of technical and learned 

affectation.’ 

It must be admitted that Mr. Horne Tooke 
IS sufticiciitly severe, or to use his own expression 
that he speaks ‘ too sharply for philosophy/ 
His apology or justification is: ' Neminem 
libenter nominem, nisi ut laudein; sed nec 
peccata reprehendcrern, nisi ut aliis prodessem. 
At the same time, I confess, I should disdain to 
handle any useful truth daintily, as if I feared 
lest it should sting me ; and to employ a philo- 
sophical enquiry as a vehicle for intere.sted or 
cowardly adulation. My notions of language 
were formed before I could account etymolo- 
gically for any one of the words in question, and 
before I was in the least acquainted with the 
opinions of others. I addressed myself to an 
enquiryinto their opinions with all the diffidence 
of conscious ignorance ; and, so far from spurn- 
ing authority, was disposed to admit half an 
argument from a great name. So that it is not 
my fault, if I am forced to carry instead of fol- /| 
lowing the lantern : but at all events it is better 
than walking in total darkness. And yet, though 
1 believe 1 differ from all the accounts which 
have been hitherto given of language, 1 am not 
so much without authority as you may imagine. 
Mr. Harris himself, and all the Grammarians 
whom he has, and whom (though using their 
words) he has not quoted, are my authorities. 
Their own doubts, their difficulties, their dissa- 
tisfaction, their contradictions, their ol)sc’urity 
on all these points, are my authorities against 
them ; for tlieir system and their difficulties 
vanish together.’ ‘ j 

The following is the manner in which Mr. 
Horne Tooke disposes of the once celebrated 
Hermes. * You mean th^n by what you have 
said flatly to contradict Mr, Harris’s dcdiriition 
of a conjunction ; which he says is a part of 
speech devoid of signification itself, hut so 
formed as to help siu:nification, by making two 
or more significant sentences to be one sigiu* 
ficant sentence.’ I have the less scruple to do 
that, because Mr. Harris makes no scruple to 
contradict himself. For he afterwards acknow- 
ledges that sonfe of them have a kind of obscure 
signification when taken alone ; and appear in 
grammar, like zoophytes in nature, a kind o 
middle beings of amphibious character; ' 
by sharing the attributes of the higher and t e 
lower, conduce to link the whole together. 

‘ Now I suppose it is impossible to ^ 

nothing in a more ingenious manner, 
defines a word to be a sound significant ; 
he defines conjunctions to be words (i. e. 
significant) * devoid of signification, 
wards he allows that they have ‘ a kind o ^ 
nification.’ But this kind of signification 
* obscure (i. e. a signification unknown), s 
thing I suppose (as Chillingworth couples 
like a secret tradition or a silent 
amounts to the same thing as a signi 
which does not signify ; an obscure or un 
signification being no signification at a 
not contented with these inconsistencies, 

to a less learned man would seem ^uihcie 
conscience, Mr. Harris goes farther, a 
they are a ‘ kind of middle beings ( 
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mean between significa ' m and no signification) 
sharing the attributes of both^ (i. e. of significa- 
tion' and no signification) and * conduce to link 
them both together/ 

It would have helped us a little, if Mr. Harris 
Lad here told us what that middle state is, be- 
tween signification and no signification! what 
are the attributes of no signification I and how 
signification and no signification can be linked 
together! Now all this may, for aught I know, 
De ‘ read and admired as long as there is any 
aste for fine writing in Britain/ But with such 
unlearned and vulgar philosophers, who seek not 
taste and elegance but truth and common sense in 
philosophical subjects, 1 believe it will never pass 
as a * perfect example of analysis nor bear away 
the palm for * acuteness of investigation and per- 
spicuity of explication/ For separated from the 
fine writing (which however I can no where find 
in the book) this is the conjunction ex])lained 
by Mr. Harris. A sound significant devoid of 
signfication, having at the same time a kind of 
obscure signification ; and yet having neither 
signification nor no signification ; but a middle 
something between signification and no signifi- 
cation, sharing the attributes of signification and 
no signification ; and linking signification and 
no signification together/ 

It is impossible for logical inconsistency to 
stand such a cross examination. The only thing 
fell by the reader is the redundancy and satiety 
of the confutation. Never was the extinguisher 
so efiectually put upon the refiutation of a work 
as by Horne Tooke on the Hermes of Harris. 
Twenty-two years ago it was a work of great 
philological celebrity ; but since that time there 
is hardly a grammarian or philologer of any note 
who has ventured to eulogise it, Mr. Harris was 
'^questionably an elegant scholaj ; but on this 
^lone, as the author of Hermes, must his claim 
to admiration now rest. 

As the philological reputation of Mr. Florne 
Tooke has superseded that of Mr. Harris, it will 
proper to devote some attention to his cele- 
brated work, entitled, not very happily. The Di- 
]^crsions of Piirley ; which possesses singular 
interest, displays much learning, acutcnes.s, and 
rofiection but which is disfigured by consider- 
able blemishes. It is too desultory and miscel- 
aneous— -too political, vituperative, sarcastic, 
nssumptivg^ and dogmatical. The charm of the 
Work would be destroyed by abridgment ; but 
*"nt is truly ad rem, or available for any 
P dological purpose, might be comprised within 
a very small compass. 

^^Not a few of Mr. Home Tooke’s positions 
le specious or imposing rather than sound and 
< As for example the following: — 

Q nicthod of referring words immediately to 
as their framer, is a short cut to escape en- 
niiioh ^’^P^anation. It saves the philosopher 
ieun t)iit leaves mankind in much 

^i^d leads to great error.^ But what 
supposed Divine origin of 
can Perpetuate among mankind ? or how 
th ^ great error? Unless we can ascer- 
'^ere language, we are just where we 

or error, whether we as- 
''ivine or a human origin. All attempts 


to ascertain the origin of language have hitherto 
failed : nor is there the shadow of a probability 
that future attempts will be more successful. 
We have the following confession from one who 
has long made language his study, and who was 
at one time very sanguine that he could ascertain 
its origin. ‘ On this obscure subject the reader 
is promised nothing but brevity ; for, after much 
toilsome enquiry and anxious reflection, the au- 
thor has no satisfactory opinion to offer. — Some 
persons have believed that Hebrew was the first 
language of man, and that the Hebrew alphabet 
came down from heaven. This is a short cut 
(as Ilorne Tooke terms it) which saves much 
trouble; for on this hypothesis we have only to 
believe.. Admitting, however, that letters are 
of human invention,— what is the nature of that 
invention? Here we possess no certain data on 
which to reason; for we have no authentic his- 
tory of this important invention. Being wholly 
destitute of facts, we have nothing better than 
conjectures on which to form an opinion.^ The 
author of the Etymologic Interpreter might have 
added, what was no doubt understood, though 
not expressed, that it is impossible to find out, 
from examining language itself, the nature of its 
origin. 

Another of Mr. Horne Tooke’s specious but 
unsatisfactory positions is, that it is as improper 
to speak of a complex idea as it would be to call 
a constellation a complex star; and that they are 
not ideas, but merely terms which are general 
and abstract / and that ‘ what are called the ope- 
rations of the mind, are merely the operations of 
language.* This, which in the view of Mr. 
Horne Tooke is of great magnitude, he attempts 
to establish by a very doubtful kind of etymo- 
logy. He does indeed intimate, * that it is an 
easy matter, upon Mr. Locke’s own principles, 
and a physical consideration of the senses and 
the mind, to prove the impossibility of the com- 
position of ideas.’ And accordingly also (as he 
likewise intimates) of abstraction, complexity, 
generalisation, relation, &c. of ideas. But, easy 
as such proof was alleged to be, lie did not 
attempt it : nor has he given any evidence of 
being capable of a successful attempt of this 
nature. Indeed his expression betrays inconsi- 
deration : for how can any one who knows what 
he says, or whereof he affirms, speak of * a phy- 
sical consideration of the senses and the mind V 
It is hardly possible to find any thing more fu- 
tile tlian much of what Mr. Horne Tooke says 
respecting metaphysics. All his etymologies 
might be as certain as the greater number of 
them are doubtful, yet every one of his meta- 
physical deductions or opinions be false. True 
for example, may be the past participle of trmv ; 
and (ruth the third person singular of the indi- 
cative, yet what is called in our language truth, 
be some more certain and less fickle entity than 
that which any one troweth or thinketh. But 
the fact is, that the very etymology in ques- 
tion is as false as the opinion founded upon i* 
or attempted to be supported by it. There h 
not room, however, here to refute the metaphy- 
sical theory of Horne Tooke in a full and formal 
manner;, but it can hardly require refutation, foi 
it has little to recommend it but confidence ano 
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assumption. Mr. Horne Tooke’s theory of a 
northern origin to the languages of Europe, and 
his Gothic etymologies are also very doubtful ; 
but of these more hereafter. 

The foregoing may suffice to direct the reader 
to the great authorities in oui language on the 
subject of Philosophical Grammar. In our pre- 
sent article we divide the consideration of gram- 
mar into four parts. 1. Treating of the General 
Principles of Grammar or Philology. II. Of the 
Parts of Speech, or (irammatic I)istinetions of 
words. III. Of Prefixes and Affixes. IV. Of 
national Grammar of the English Language 

PART 1. 

Tl^E GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR 
OR PlIILOLOGV. 

Sect. I. — Of the Derivation of the English 
Language. 

On this subject, to a certain extent at least, 
there can be but one opinion among competent 
judges. A great part of the English language is 
derived from Latin and Greek. Many words 
have been reccired directly from these languages ; 
many have been received tbrougli the Italian, the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, German, Swedish, 
Danish, and Dutch ; but the far greater projior- 
tion have come through the medium of the 
French. 

The causes of the direct entrance of learned 
terms arc — the gcnef'al study of the learned lan- 
guages ; the facility with whicli such terms are 
applied to tlie various purposes of art, science, 
and philosophy, &:c. (not to mention a very gen- 
eral disposition in learned men to show their 
learning); the application of Latin to law, phy- 
sic, surgery, anatomy, botany, ike.; add to all 
which, the consideration that it was long almost 
the only written language of Europe : — to com- 
reheiid all in one sentence, Latin has for many 
undreds of years been the learned language of 
Europe, and the terms of the learned are con- 
stantly descending into and becoming part of the 
common or vernacular language of every peo- 
ple on the f;ic? of the earth. It is on this ob- 
vious principle that we hope to prove that, if not 
all, nearly all that very part of our language 
which is most confidently received as Saxon and 
Gothic is, in fact, neitlier more nor le*’ than a 
corruption of Greek and I.atin. 

The reason why many Greek and Latin words 
have been adopted by us, through the medium 
of the Italian, is sufficiently obvious. Itome, 
even when her consuls and emperors were no 
more, was still the seat of empire : an empire of 
mightier sway over the minds and habits of lan- 
guage of the nations than ever was the powder of 
the Caesars. From other causes, too, Italy was 
the fountain of influence to all parts of Christen- 
dom ; for besides the Catholic religion, with its 
Roman priesthood and Latin tongue, science, 
the productions of arts, and the arts themselves, 

were thence derived. It was Italy, too, that 

took the lead in vernacular literature ; and her 
poets, novelists, historians, and philosophers, 
were as much in advance of those of other mo- 
dern nations as she was in advance of the rest of 
Europe in arts and manuflictures. 

It has been intimated that the greatest influx 
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of Greek and Latin words has been through the 
channel of the French. The causes of this are 
evidently, the geographical proximity of France^ 
and her predominant influence in politics, po- 
lite literature, and fashion ; which influence has 
operated powerfully in Europe, and especially 
in Britain, ever since the reign of (Charle- 
magne. 

About the commencement of our vernacular 
literature there was, indeed, an extraordinary 
importation of French terms ; and the reason is 
obvious ; for, as the French borrowed all from 
the Italian (which is admitted even by Voltaire), 
we at that period borrowed nearly all from the 
French. But the grand cause of the fact in 
question was the conquest. It is well known that 
William of Normandy attempted to make French 
the only language of England ; that it was the 
only language spoken at court, taught in schools, 
employed in statutes, legal forms and pleadings, 
&c. ike. 

It has been intimated above that some of the 
learned words, of which so much of our language 
consists, were received through the medium of 
the Spanish. The reason of this was the politi- 
cal pre-eminence, and conse<iucnt preduminanl 
influence, which Spain at one time possessed. 
Thus we have duplicates and triplicates of many 
words, which we borrowed by turns from the 
I tali ans, French, and Spaniards, as they respec- 
tively happened to be in the political ascendant. 
But there was another cause of the influence of 
the Spanish : it formed a point of contact, or 
link of connexion, with tlie arts and sciences of 
the Saracens : hence the portion of Araliic which 
is found in the diflerent languages of Juiropc; 
for knowledge has the pinv^p' not, only of forcing 
a passage from more enlightened into less en- 
lightened nations, but also of taking with it die 
very terms in which it happens to be contained. 
The fact is, words and thoughts are so mutually 
adapted that translation is always difficult, and 
often impossible; so that it is less from choice 
than necessity that a ])eople, poor in arts and 
sciences, borrow not only the improvements, hat, 
to a certain extent, the language of their richer, 
i. e. more intellectual, more literary, and nioie 
philosophical neighbours : thus the nations o 
Europe, during the middle or dark ages, bur- 
rowed largely from the Saracens and the Greeks, 
thus the Celts, the Goths, the Sarmatians, an 
even the Persians, the Arabians, See. bor- 
rowed largely, for many ages, from the Gree s 
and Romans. These were the Backwoods-intri 
of Grecian influence and the Roman empuc^ 
and, if those stationary and unimprovable an 
mals, the naked savages of Indiana, already 
a corrupt English (or Yankee), it 
be thought incredible that the venerable , j 
(wbo.se origin, Mr. Horne Tooke says, 
in the deej^est antiquity) should prove, J 
with very little if any exception, a corrujiti 
Greek und Latin. 

Sect. 1 1. — The Anglo-Saxon and 

Origin of the English LANoUAiiE 

sidered. 

It is not without some reluctance to 

thor approaches this question ; because 
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coutrovert the opinions of Mr. Horne Tooke, for 
whose memory he entertains the sincerest respect 
and for whose labors he feels truly grateful. He 
will not say that he would rather be in the wrong 
with Horne Tooke than in the right with Harris; 
but he considers the errors of the one far more 
interesting, and even instructive, than the truths 
of the other. Many had pretended to write 
philosophically ; but it was reserved for the au- 
thor of The Diversions of Purley to be the first, 
at least in this country, to write sensibly on the 
subject of language. If bis celebrated work be 
big with promises, which never have been, and 
which, probably, never can be realised; they 
hare internal evidence of proceeding from sin- 
cerity. But, with every dispiosition to admit the 
merits of the above work, it certainly does con- 
tain a considerable portion of unsound opinion, 
especially in connexion with the author’s favor- 
ite theory of a NorthcTii Origin ; in support of 
which, ingenious paradox and bold assertion arc 
more conspicuous than careful enipiiry and dis- 
passionate reriectiori ; and the Oothic (Icrivations 
are, for the most part, not only mere assumptions, 
but many of tliem are such as would have dis- 
graced Junius or Skinner. 

We had once intended to collect in this place 
all the unsound and absurd etymologies of Horne 
Tooke, and confront them with what we deem 
true derivations ; but such a task might seem in- 
vidious. It was the unfortunate theory of the 
Northern Origin that misled the acute judgment 
of the author of the Diversions of Purley ; for 
bis Greek and Latin derivations are as remark- 
ably sound and incontrovertible as many of his 
Boihic derivations are absurd and false. His 
Gothic partialities and prejudices, connected a.s 
tliey were with a particular theory and a politi- 
cal bias, are easily accounted for; but they are, 
neverthcle.'^s, unworthy of his understanding and 
inconsistent with the philosophic spirit of free 
enquiry. Ho perceived a remarkable similarity, 
or rather identity, in many Gothic and Anglo 
Saxon words with Greek and Latin terms. What 
IS the inference dcducible from this fact ? That 
Jlie half civilised and illiterate tribes of the north 
borrowed such words from the highly civilised, 
jnd therefore powerfully infiuential, Greeks and 
Romans; or that they both derived them from a 
common origin ? No, indeed, but that the Greeks 
^nd Romans, those masters and teachers of the 
"^orld after the extinction of Babylon and Mem* 
V ns, borowed many words (perhaps terms of art 
y science) from the rude and unlettered tribes 
^ ancient Germany! Or, as is ingeniously (not 
?1 fancifully) supposed, in bold defiance of 
tnl probability, that these rude 

and^ r ^^inccessful irruptions into Greece 

whi K grafted their language on that 

c already existed in these countries ! 

Ori/ • ^ argument for the Northern 

canV^ <larkness of its deep antiquity. We 
thp Horne Tooke avers) the origin of 

is inv^/^ Greek ; but that of the Gothic 

est a c darkness and buried in the deep- 

origin of all the 
hibe*! uncivilised and half-civilised 

entio ^ sufficiently buried in darknes.s 

them to the same honor ? Why should 


the Anglo-Saxon or Gothic monopolise all this 
merit ? The Celtic has surely some claims ; and, 
as to words without number, every one capable 
of using a dictionary may soon satisfy himself 
not only of striking resemblance, but of absolute 
identity, with both the Greek and the Latin. 
Have not the Welsh, for example, Pont and Dant? 
which are plainly Pons and Dens, or, as in Ital- 
ian, l^onte and Dente. And is it not undeniably 
certain that the Romans borrowed all such words 
from the Welsh, tlie more ancient people ? — 
which word people, as well as populus, is, with- 
out controversy, a corruption of the Welsh Pobl ; 
for the more cultivated and literary language is 
uniformly derived from one ruder and less lite- 
rary. It is amusing enough to find other writers 
advocating the Celtic origin of the Greek and 
l.atin Languages, with ;is much zeal, if not with 
the .same talent, as Horne Tooke advocated the 
(iotliic origin. 

Tlie fact is as well established as any histori- 
cal fact whatever, that the Goths had not the use 
of letters before the fourth century; that they 
borrowed their letters from tlie Greeks and Ro- 
mans; that their first attempts at literature were 
rude translations and imitations of works written 
in Greek and Latin. 

The fair inference seems to bo, that as the Go- 
thic, or, say at once, Saxon literature (and the 
writings of men in the present age who know not 
how to spell tl>eir own name are as worthy of 
such a dignified appellation), originated in Greek 
and Latin, so did a great proportion of the words 
composing it. Such has always been the case*; 
for a rude and illiterate people as naturally bor- 
row words from their civilised and literate neigh- 
bours az they borrow their improvements and 
arts and sciences, or as the pivor beg from the 
rich : and the inverse process supposed is as ab- 
surd as the idea of the rich borrowing food and 
raiment from the poorest paupers that exist in 
their neighbourhood or live on their bounty. 

The only question, indeed, with unprejudiced 
enquirers, is likely to be concerning not the 
reality but the amount of Saxon derivation from 
the learned languages. This may not be easily 
ascertained with perfect accuracy; but, from the 
very nature of the operating causes or influencing 
circumstances, it must have been very considera- 
ble : and in reply to all Horne Tooke’s witti- 
cisms, about the Goths not waiting for others to 
come and put words in their mouth, it is suffi- 
cient to remark, that they would naturally adopt 
in process of time new foreign terms for many of 
their old vernacular ideas, (for such is the process 
with all people similarly circumstanced), and that 
with the multitude of ideas which literature in- 
troduced among them, they would adopt, to a 
wide extent, the terms in wliich they were con- 
veyed to them, partly from choice, and partly 
from necessity. This is the histoiy of all the 
living languages of the earth ; not merely of such 
as arc most rude, unformed, and imperfect (and 
what can well partake more of these attributes 
than the scrap of Gothic contained in (,’odex 
Argenteus, or even the Saxon of the eighth and 
ninth centuries ?) but of those which are most 
improved, and most firmly fixed by authoritative 
rules, established principles, and admitted stand- 
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arcls. Neir terms and modes of speech are con- 
stantly displacing the old. Custom, the sov^ireign 
arbiter of language, is as capricious as tyrannical ; 
and ‘ time is the greatest of all innovators.' 

The only argument of Mr. Horne Tooke in- 
trinsically deserving refutation, is that which he 
attempt to erect on the evidence of etymology ; 
and Qn this he evidently relies with much confi- 
dence. He puts the qacstiuii — When two dif- 
ferent languages have the same words, how are 
■we to ascertain which of them, borrowed from 
the other ? This is not a very satisfactory mode 
of putting the question, for two languages might 
have the same words without either borrowing 
from the other, as both miglit have derived them 
from a common origin. But his manner of 
replying to the question is still less satisfactory. 
Etymology is to decide. So far good ; but 
what kind of etymology? Here the advocate of 
the northern origin (to use his own words) takes 
a short cut which saves much trouble, but leaves 
us in much ignorance ; for, instead of proofs, 
he contents himself with assumptions, as if the 
business were settled by merely asserting that a 
certain word is a Gothic verb or noun, without 
even attempting to give us any further informa- 
tion. As to the instances which he gives of 
Gothic and Saxon words, whence corresponding 
Latin and Greek words must have been derived, 
it is difficult to conceive any reason whatever, 
^ve that the formei* are found in Gothic and 
Saxon letters and spelling. 

There are but few Gothic admirers that can 
deserve the honor of being noticed in connexion 
■with the author of the Diversions of Parley ; but 
this seems the proper place for saying a few 
words about the utility of Saxon literature, es- 
pecially as tliere appears some disposition to 
exalt it into undue importance. A Saxon pro- 
fessor in one of our most renowned seats of 
learnin'g has employed very laudatory strains on 
the subject; to one or two of which it will suf- 
fice to apply the test of criticism, if, indeed, it 
be fair thus to try the soundness of panegyrical 
orations. 

‘ The Anglo-Saxon,' the learned professor 
affirms, * is one of those ancient languages to 
which we may successfully refer in our enquiries 
how language has been constructed.' This is a 
most comfortable assurance, pregnant with hope 
and anticipation as the doctrine of Horne Tooke; 
but, if equally barren of results, it will only 
tantalize our fond desires. 

The sober truth is, that Anglo-Saxon is avail- 
able for etymologic purposes in studying the 
English language, but not half so available as 
German, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, old English, 
Scottish, Greek, and Latin. The reason is 
obvious; such was the illiterateness of even the 
Saxon literati, that they knew not how to depict 
to the eye their own barbarous sounds. Hence 
the caprices of Saxon orthography, as they are 
leniently termed by the candid and enlightened 
author of the Anglo-Saxon history. To have a 
true idea of these caprices, (more properly rude 
essays at spelling), we have only to compare 
them v/itli the literary attempts of our most unlet- 
tered mechanics or laborers who can barely read 
and write. Their orthography and composition 
and that of the Saxons will be found remarkably 


similar. This may displease the lovers of Saxon 
literature, and all lovers are apt to be offended 
when freedoms are taken with the objects of 
their affections ; but our apology must be, that 
we hs^e no wish to offend, and the ruling prin. 
ciple of our sentimentality is, Rien n' est beau 
que le vrai. 

‘ The present language of Englishmen,’ says 
the Saxon scholar above alluded to, ‘ is not that 
heterogeneous compound which some imagine 
compiled from the jarring and corrupted ele- 
ments of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spa- 
nish, and Italian ; but (but what ? completely 
Anglo-Saxon in its whole derivation, having 
none but pure Gothic words in its whole voca- 
bulary ! ) completely Anglo-Saxon in its whole 
idiom and construction.' We may well exclaim 
fie upon but ; for it brings forth a most irrele- 
vant conclusion. A zealous Frenchman might 
exclaim, — The present language of Frenchmen 
is not that corruption of Latin which somu 
imagine, but completely French in its whole 
idiom and construction : and thus might Spanish 
and Italian professors reason for the idiomatic 
antiquity of their language. 

Specimens of the present English have been 
selected for the purpose of showing what a great 
number of pure Saxon words they contain ; but 
we think it can be proved that most, if not all, 
of these very Saxon words are as really Greek 
and J.atin, as those which are admitted to be 
adopted from these languages. The sole differ- 
ence is, that the words given as Saxon were 
adopted at a much earlier and ruder period, and, 
therefore, are more changed, contracted, and 
disguised. This is an opinion not hastily adopt- 
ed (for it was reluctantly admitted, being forced 
upon the understanding of {He author in opposi- 
tion to his faith in the Northern Origin), but 
slowly and cautiously formed, after much en- 
quiry and long deliberation. 

If this opinion can be established, if it can be 
satisfactorily shown that all, or nearly ad, the 
words of the English language are merely Greek 
and Latin terms, in learning which so much 
time is spent in youth ; the result will surely be 
far more important than tracing them up to the 
darkness of Gothic antiquity, which is as void of 
pleasing association as of useful instruction. 

Sect III. — Verbal Contraction, or AbbRE' 
vfATioN Considered. 


Here three general rules may be laid down. 

1. The more illiterate any people are, 
more do they contract their worms; ami tie 
illiterate part of a community always 

Franks 

of Latin 


society. Thus the language of the 


abounds with more violent contractions 


than does that of the Italians, 


the modern 


masters and teachers of Europe. The j 

of the Saxons is characterised by more ye 
contraction than the old English in the 
Chaucer, and the English of his period g 

of the same character than when om l^^n 
first began to be fixed by established ru 
uniform polite usage : and thus, 
language of the vulgar is remarkable i , . 
contractions . as, gemman, for ; U? 

for are not ; fudge, for fiction ; fib, for 
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which may he added such words as the follow- 
ing, though yet tolerated in familiar or jocular 
discourse ; ca'nty sha^nt, wont, for cannot, shall 
not, will not ; rant, for rodomontade ; rum, for 
romantic; chum, (or comrade, &c. &c. Had 
these and all such words descended to us from 
the venerable antiquity of Saxon literature, they 
would, in all probability, have possessed, if not 
dignity, at least respectability ; but, being vulgar 
upstarts of recent times, they can never rise to 
the classic title of good expressions, or to the 
honor of polite usage. 

2. Longer words and syllables contract (whilst 
language is unfixed) into shorter, and the longer 
the word, the greater the contraction. Thus 
polysyllables become monosyllables, and mono- 
syllables frequently shorten into a single letter: 
us auditus contracted into 7idito, It. ; out, Fr. 
Ego contracted into J eck, | ick, I ich, ^ ic, then 
1, je, Fr. ; io, It.; yo, Sp. llabeo, contracted 
into ho, It.; he, Sp. ; ai, Yr., &c. &c. 

Such is the process of every living language 
on the face of the earth until checked by grain- 
matic authority, which is late in coming into 
existence, and not till long after the lawless 
anarchy of custom has committed strange ety- 
mologic outrages in mutilating and disfiguring 
the monuments of classic antiquity. These dis- 
figurations are the true Gothic origin of the 
modern languages : and even the Italians, those 
modern Latins, consider themselves indebted for 
their language to the Lombards. 

The cotitractions in question are made in 
every possible inamicr; sometimes the beginning 
and sometimes the termination of words is cut 
ofi', and sometimes the middle is thrust out and 
the two extremes compressed into the closest 
I>ossil)Ie contact; especially by the French, who, 
next to the Anglo-Saxons, have been guilty of 
the greatest etymologic havoc. The following 
ancient and modern names of places are pre- 
sented as instances of the process of verbal con- 
traction above indicated. The oldest form is 
put first. 

Acarr.ariia, now Carnia ; Aciris, Acri ; Adra- 
num, Aderrio ; /Fmona, Nona; iFmns, In; 
Agrigentum, Gergenti ; Aletiuin, Lecci ; Alex- 
andria, Scanderia ; Alexandrinm, Scandalia; 
AluUi, Alth ; Arnbiana, Amiens ; Amisia, FLmse ; 
Ainisus, Amid; Amphipolis, Emboli; Antipolis, 
utibe ; Aquze Sextiae, Aix ; Arelatum, Arles ; 
^rsenariaria, Arzen ; Ateste, Este ; • Agusta, 
tvosta; Augustodunum, Autun; Auxirniim, 
Jsjmo; Earathra, Brata; Borbetomagns, Worms; 
abilonum, Cliallon ; Cuesar Augusta, Saragossa; 
"^geris, Loire; Maeandrus, Madre ; Matrona, 
Metaurus, Marro; Magantiacum, Mentz; 
odaruis, Uhone ; Thessalonica, Salonichi ; 

Yar; Eboracum, York; Castellum, 
^^ttssel; Conimbrica, Coimbra; Damascus, 
^ainds; Eorum Julii, Friuli; Liigdunum, 
Neus; Noviodunuin, Noyon; 
^^0 Martius, Toulon; Tridentum, Trent, he. 

diat instances, besides answering the imme- 
Ihe ^ also to exemplify nearly all 

^^poabetical interchanges and transmu- 
ofnu' Observed, that many names 

aces whose orthography has been fixed, are 


much abbreviated in common speech : as Ciren- 
cester pronounced sister, he. From this, as 
well as from all the foregoing examples, it plain- 
ly appears not on^y that long words are con- 
tracted into shorter forms, but that the longer 
the name, the greater the contraction ; as in all 
cases the more difficult and unmanageable a 
word is, the greater is its corruption in process 
of time. The following instances are taken 
almost at random. 

Eileemosyna, alms ; episcopos, bishop {ahispo, 
Sp. ; vescovo, It.; evique, Fr.; such are the ca- 
prices of etymology!) presbyter, priest; obli- 
tcro, I bluther, blur, blot ; collect, cull ; coil 
(cueillir, Fr., &c.); bull (as Irish bull), blunder, 
contraction of balena a terra, It., balacna ad 
terram, a long-established expression ; seacalf, 
seal ; despicatus, des[)ite, spite ; succumb, sink ; 
secure, sure; semino, sow; sluice from seclusus; 
count, contraction of computo; come, commeo; 
chair, cathedra; round, rotiindus; sedate, sad, 
&c. 

Such instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. We merely subjoin a few examples of 
proper names. 

Benjamin, Ben; llobert^ Rob, Bob; Joseph, 
Joe; Juliana, Jill; Timothy, Tim; Richard, 
Rick, Dick; Edward, Ned; William, Will, 
Bill; Henry, Harry, Hal ; Alexander, FMick ; 
Thomas, Tam; Murg^ret, Meg, Beg ; Elizabeth, 
Eliza, Bet, Bess, Betty, he. ; Sarah, Sally ; 
Maria, Mary, Molly, Moll, Boll, he. he. 
Some of these contracted forms belong to the 
lower orders of the vocabulary, like all those 
called Hash or cant terms ; but others have all 
the dignity of polite usage. What has thus 
happened to proper names, also liappened in 
former times to common nouns and to all words ; 
and is still their fate in the language of tlie 
vulgar, and in the Saxon-like literature of the 
uneducated members of society. 

Sect, IV. — Of Verbal Corruptions. 

These are in many respect.s identical with ver- 
bal contraction; Imt there are many clianges of 
words from their original form which could not 
be included under that denomination; and, 
thei re, a few separate remarks may be applied 
to U here. 

1 . Words that are new, strange, and unusual 
(as all foreign terms are when first imported and 
adapted both to the ear and the mouth) are 
most liable to be corrupted or changed from their 
original form. There is an idiom in the sounds 
and in the pronunciation of every people, as well 
as in their phraseology; apd they naturally bring 
the sounds and pronunciation and words of other 
languages (when introduced among them) to 
their own idiom or manner. The French (as 
the Greeks did before them) do so professedly 
and systematically ; and all people, however un- 
intentionally, do so to a considerable extent 
Hence the reason why words adopted from 
other languages are often so much disguised, 
like foreigners in the costume of the country, 
that their original features can hardly he recog- 
nised. Who would supjiose, for instance, that 
OUT yes, yea, ay, are the I rench ouil There is 
not a single letter the same. The same thing 
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would happen to words of recent importation, if 
we did not, by a sort of fashionable pedantry 
and servility in borrowing almost peculiar to us, 
put the new patches of Frencli orthography as 
t^dl as French pronunciation ujion the old gar- 
ment of our language, which was sutHcienlly 
motley before ; for no confusion oi‘ tongues or 
mixture of all the dialects of Babylon could well 
equal it in anomalies. 

2. Words that are long and hard or diflicult 
are always liable (before language is lixed by 
grammars and dictionaries) to be much cor- 
rupted, or changed from their first form. This 
has been already indicated. 

3. Words much in use, or which frequently 
pass from mouth to mouth in the hurry of com- 
mon discourse, are exceedingly liable to he cor- 
rupted. Hence, all familiar household words 
(and that part of our language whieh has <lc- 
scended from Saxon times consists chiefly of 
such) are usually much more mclamoVphosed 
in process of time than the learned or literary 
and scientific terms of a people : hence, also, the 
etymologic difficulty attending the particles of 
every language. 

4. The terminations are the parts of words 
which are most liable to bo corrupted, as is evi- 
dent from a careful inspection of any given num- 
ber of terms. The physical reason of this seems 
to be, that all men, being naturally idle and 
careless, are usually impatient to get to tlio end 
of any thing they have to do or say ; and there- 
fore hurry the one out of their hands and the 
other out of their mouth badly finished. The 
above fact, as well as th t immediately preced- 
ing it, has been treated o by Horne Tookc with 
all the acuteness and dexi rity which he applied 
so successfully to his subject, when his under- 
standing was not biassed by llieory. 

5. There are many verbal corruptions which 
originated not in carelessness, iiurry, or mere 
mispronunciation, but in decejition occasioned 
by similitude of sound, in new, strange, or fo- 
reign words, to that of some others well known: 
thus, Chartreuse, was corrurited into i'luirtcr- 
llouse ; asparagus, corrupted into sparrow- 
grass; reticle, ridicule; lustrino. It. a .shining 
silk, corrupted into lutcslruig ; Benzoin, Benja- 
min; lanterna, corriqited into lantfwni, as there 
happen(‘d to he horn in the old lantern, Ike. ike. 
Thus did sheer ignorance produce many strange 
corruptions, as well n$ an etymology con- 
temptibly absurd. 

6. It is with the ignorant and the uneducated 
that the grossest verbal corruptions chiefly ori- 
ginate and abound ; hence they have, for the 
most part, a radical meanness and vulgarity about 
them (unless they have descended from Saxon 
literature, and ])ossess the dignity of Gothic an- 
tiquity); for they never possessed sufficient merit 
to rise to any office of distinction or station of 
respectability. Not to adduce such striking in- 
stances of gross corruptions, as bamboozle y bother^ 
balderdash y rip or rep (i. e. reprobate), dcmirip, 
&c. &c. : even such instances as hint, i. e. inti- 
mate, get, git, gist (i. e. gesta, i, e. res gesta), 
&c., are rather low words : and hence the diffi- 
culty of supporting the familiar or middle style 
with sufficient dignity : a task to which neither 


the genius of Swift nor the taste of Addison was 
fully equal. 

StcT. V. — Of Ellipsis, or Syx^ tactic Abbre- 
viation. 

That which is here indicated has the same re- 
lation to composition, i. e. to sentences and 
members of sentences, as verbal contraction lias 
to single and separate words : the one is the 
leaving out of letters and syllables ; the other is 
the omitting of whole words. Both are to be 
accounted for in the same manner; both orioi. 
nate in carelessness, or hurry, or the love of caL 
natural to all men; who usually take the shortest 
cut to the object of their thoughts and affections 
and employ elliptic modes of expression, foi 
the same reason that they adopt short-hand and 
other contractions or abridgments of labor. This 
is ever their short, direct course, when engaged 
in good earnest about their wishes and wants 
their business anel necessities. From various 
causes, manner, or style, will differ among in- 
dividuals and among nations : that of one may 
be exceedingly full and redundant in expression; 
that of another may he as remarkable for short- 
ness and abbreviation : some from mental taste 
and habit are lavish of words, as Cicero ; others 
are sparing of them, as Sallust. There are over- 
powering temptations to verbal redundancy and 
prolixity ; as when attorneys and reviewers, or, 
perchance, encyclopaedists, are paid so much per 
sheet ; and there are temptations to the opposite 
extreme, as when the writer has to pay for an 
advertisement; for his words are likely to be few, 
even if not well ordered. But all such consi- 
derations produce no sensible effect on the laii- 
gnago of a people, which ii always tending to 
abbreviation in all its modes of expression; lor 
there is this diffcTcnce between the contraction of 
words and that of expressions: the former may 
he checkeil in process of time, the latter never, 
can he checked ; and though there he inconve- 
niences as well as advantages attending this 
ellijitic process, it is amenable to no gram- 
mat ic law, and, therefore, is always in full ope- 
ration. 

That which is now under consideration was 
loo obvious to escape observation, and there- 
fore it has been frequently noticed by philolo- 
gical and metaphysical writers, as, for instance, 
by the ingeiiiousTucker : it was familiar, indeed, 
to mere grammarians; but Mr. Horne looke 
lias treated of ellipsis in such a clear, full, an< 
.satisfactory manner, that it is unnecessary to en- 
large on the question in this ])laee, and there- 
fore, a few illustrations will suffice. 

It is difficult (if, indeed, possible) to select a 
single sentence or (Txpression whieh is notelliptnj* 
Take such instances as the following, whic| 
happen to occur at the moment : A prince o 
the blood, i. e. blood royal, or royal blood , 
man of color, i. e. dark color; a man of ran > 
of family, of fortune, &c., i. e. of high ran ; 
good family, of great fortune, &c, Wor , 
ellipsis filleil up by thus supplying .a 

terms, for there is hardly a single \vord, if, ^ 
any word, in any single expression, whic u 
not, at one time or other, more words 
with it ; which were dropped, because the m 
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ing of the expression having been once well esta- 
blished and effectually associated with some of 
the leading terms, the other could be omitted, 
and yet the signification retained. For cxainple, 
in the expression, man of quality — man is a con- 
traction of human, which requires being, or 
some equivalent word, if tlie ellipsis be filled 
up, to be connected with it : then quality (a con- 
traction of equality, as qualis is of rcqualis) ma- 
nifestly requires to be connected witli other 
words; for witliout their assistance, it could not 
express the meaning which is now suggested or 
indicated by it. There is, in reality, ellipsis 
(i. e. something left out) not only in every ex- 
pression, but in almost every important word; 
such as forma, (meariijig beauty) i. e. forma ve- 
nusta; libel, i. e. libellus famosus, &c. i<cc. And 
to eacli of snch words, the synecdoche of the 
i^Tainmarians (that is, a part put for the whole, 
or, as the word implies, somctliing that is not 
expressed is implied in or to be taken with that 
which is expressed) as really belongs, as in those 
eases where they have applied the term. For ex- 
ample, famosus requires mains, or some eqiii- 
hmt term ; or rather, fama, the noun on which 
the adjective is formed, rixpiires mala; for fama 
of itself means merely a saying or report ; when, 
liierefore, a dyslogistic, i. o. taken in a bad 
sense, it had originally mala or some equivalent 
word connected with it. 

Not to dwell longer on what is so very obvious, 
that proof and illustration are alike redundant; 
this seems the proper place to explain a matter 
connected with it, not quite so evident, and 
v’hich, therefore, has been very little considered ; 
ai't only by the common class of vvriU.Ts on phi- 
lology^ m-j,l logic, and metajihysics, but even by 
tlie acute Horne Tooke, whose anti[)athy to such 
writings as tliose of Harris and lord Monboddo 
''cems, ill some instance'-:, to have obscured his 
ondcrslandiiig or biassed his jndgrnent. That 
;dl wonls have originally a distinct, separate, 
indppeinh.'iit meaning of their own, is a point 
which he has labored with as much success as 
fcutoness ; but there is another consideration 
wliinh, so far as we remember, he has overlooked, 
whicli he has refused to ailmit, viz. that there 
a syntactic as well as verbal meaning ; i. e. 
fhore is a meaning effected in composition, which 
^•oiinot exist without it; for no word or number 
'jf words can, by any possibility, convey that 
^ih'ndieation whicli is conveyed by a sentence, 
‘^ay more than the figures of arithmetic can indi- 
separately vvlut they do by every possible 
^«de of combination. The supposition, indeed, 
Would be as absurd as to believe that a tiling can 
Jc and not be at the same time. Now, though 
cannot say that the meaning of words in 
^^>^nposition, or when put together to make a 
^^dence, is independent of that meaning which 
caUi of them has separately (as maybe inversely 
ii.ned), yet we can say, and do affirm, that 
t the one is wholly distinct from the other. 

fall i’ 

jV great errors as in supposing, with 

diany words nave no meaning at all 
a r together ; as if composition had 

notir^^*^^ producing something out of 

dig- This is so absurd as hardly to merit 


notice ; but, if we do not attend to the distinct 
meaning produced by the combination of words, 
we shall be involved in not only etymologic and 
grammatic, but logical or metaphysical absurdi- 
ties, such as those whicli are so plentifully spread 
over grammars, and dictionaries, and metaphy- 
sical disquisitions. For instance : the real at- 
tempt (a very unsuceessfiil one) of almost the 
whole of the Ilcrciilean labor of Dr. Jolmson is 
to give, not, as it professes, verbal, but syntactic 
meanings ; and for the same reason that it assigns 
ten, twenty, or thirty significations to one word, 
it might have assigned as many hundreds. It 
is, indeed, as so often pronounced, a work, 

but it is not great enough by many thousand de- 
grees for its real though not professed purpose; 
in reference to which it is truly little. 

Syntactic, being entirely distinct (though not 
independent of the verbal as that i*’ of the syn- 
tactic) from verbal signification ; it follows that 
the elliptic ])rocess can proceed almost, if not 
altogether, interminably, without absolutely de- 
feating (thougli it may and often does mar) the 
piirpo.se of language ; so that, in process of time, 
there is, in every sentence, every member of a 
sentence, every expression, and almost every 
word, much more implied than is expressed; 
much more indicated than is really signified by 
the sign employed ; which acts as a prompter 
rather than reciter or narrator. Mr. Dugald 
Stewart is not far from the truth when he says, 
that the office of language is not so much to con- 
vey ideas as to call up trains of thought in the 
mind. The only tiling about the statement to 
which we demur, is the term office (as if such 
were the original design and use and formation 
of language), and the subserviency to a particular 
theory intended by the remark. 

SrxT. VI. — The Mutations of Verbal Sig- 
Nii’icATioN Considered. 

That the significations of words, as well as their 
external form (their .spelling and pronunciation), 
are changed in the course of time, is abundantly 
manifest. Mr. Horne Tooke, indeed, asserts — 

* Every word retains always one and the same 
meaning. FNinoticcd abbreviation in construc- 
tion and difiereneo of position have caused the 
appearance of fluctuation, and have misled the 
grammarians of all languages both ancient and 
modern.’ 

That a word generally retains one and the 
sam(? meaning is certainly true ; but that every 
word always retains one and the same meaning, 
is a proposition contrary to the most decisive 
evidence that can be obtained on such a subject. 
Indeed it would bo very unaccountable if all the 
grammarians of all languages, both ancient and 
modern, had been misled by mere appearances 
to believe that words have secondary as well as 
primary meanings, if no such disUnction really 
exist. But the question admits of being easily 
settled by ohvioua and indisputable facts. Syco- 
phant, for instance, originally ineaiit an informer 

(one who gave information against persons ex- 
porting figs, the exporting of which was forbidden 
by law at Athens), now it means a flatterer : hea- 
then originally meant of or belonging to a nation 
(like Gentile from Gens) : pagan originally 
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meant a villager ; but both these terms )iave long 
meant an idolater or worshipper of false gods : 
Cssar, at one time was a proper name (and, 
perhaps, before that, meant having bushy hair), 
but it has long meant, as in Germany, Kaiser, 
and in Russ, Czar, an emperor; which word, 
emperor, originally meant the commander or 
general of an army. A hundred such instances 
might be easily collected. The question here is 
about a fact ; not the manner of accounting for 
it, or the process by which it was effected; which 
is, perhaps, after all, what Mr. I'ooke intended ; 
so mat we may have been all the while contend- 
ing with a phantom, — which, however, it is 
worth while to put down. 

The reasons of all such shiftings and changes 
of verbal siirnitication are very obvious after a 
little enquiry and reflection. Indeed, they have 
already been virtually explained ; and therefore, 
to avoid repetitioti, we shall only subjoin a few 
remarks. As almost ev^ery expression (if there 
be any exception) is elliptical; so, with almost 
every word (if, here, also any exception exist), 
there are several ideas associated in the mind of 
those who employ it, besides the individual idea 
which it was intended to indicate. The reason 
of this is too obvious to require any metaphysical 
abstrusity of theory or of explanation. There is 
no such entity in either the natural oi moral, 
physical or metaphysical world, as disconnected 
individuality. There is not any one single entity, 
bo it an object of our senses, a sen.sation, an 
idea, a perception, a notion, or whatever we 
may choose to call it, which can exist alone or 
in absolute solitude and separation from com- 
pany. However, much, therefore, it may be in- 
tended as the sole or exclusive object of indica- 
tion by any verbal sign, or by any contrivance 
whatever, it is after all but one of a flock or 
group : it may be the first or largest of tlie flock ; 
it may be the most prominent figure in the 
group ; it may occupy the fore-ground in the 
representation, but it is always accompanied by 
a number of other entities. what i .lied 

the principle of mental associ m, or t a.sso- 
ciation of ideas in the mind, so liberally .loso- 
hised since the days :)f the philosopner of 
lalmsbury. 

The fact above indicated, i. e. the complex or 
gregarious nature of ideas, is the origin of many 
shiftings or mutations of verbal signification. 
Here a single illustration is better than a thou- 
sand sentences. Take an instance already ad- 
duced. Heathen primarily means of a nation; or, 
taken substantively, i. e. elliptically, one of a 
nation ; and, in the plural (ethnicoi, as it occurs 
in the New Testament), the nations : but the 
nations of the earth were all considered, by the 
Jews, idolaters, or worshippers of false gods : the 
word for nations was so associated from the first 
with this idea, as to be, in process of time, iden- 
tified with and indicative of it only. This Jew- 
ish idiom (with many other Jewish notions and 
idioms) accompanied the Christians (who were, 
at first, nearly all Jews) from Judea into Europe, 
where it remains to the present day : and in the 
use of all such words as Heathen and Gentile, 
we, Christians and nations as we are, speak after 
the manner of the Jews. Take another instance 


of a similar nature and origin : Pagan primaril- 
means a villager, a countryman ; or, as we have 
it corrupted through the medium of the French 
organs of speech, a peasant : but the peasants 
continued in the religion of their fathers ; and 
worshipped Favor and Pallor, and Pan and 
Priapus, in the old way of their first faith and 
early associations, long after the inhabitants of 
Rome and of the large towns had turned from 
Heathenism to Christianity. Hence, the word 
for villager or peasant was associated in the 
minds of the Christians, i. e. the town s people, 
with the idea of idolater or worshipper of false 
gods; and, being thus associated, it was soon 
identified with and exclusively indicafive of that 
idea, like the term heathen. A thoiuand such 
illustrations might be given of the same process, 
of a similar changing or shifting of verbal signi- 
fication; so that Horne Tooke wrote more con- 
fidently than advisedly when he asserted, that 
every word always retains one and the same 
meaning. It is true, as he supposes, that abbre- 
viation in corLstruction and change of position 
cause appearances of fluctuations, wliere no fluc- 
tuations really exist; but there are many changes 
of verbal meaning which cannot thus be ac- 
counted for, and which are explicable only on 
the principle of the as.sociation of idea.s in the 
human mind, resulting from and answering to the 
complex nature of things as existing in the uni- 
verse, and, therefore, as presented to the human 
senses. 

Metonymy, like synecdoche, as handed down 
from antiquity, is mingled with error; but it has 
evidently a basis or substance of truth ; and 
neither Quintilian nor Vossius was wide of the 
mark of correct definition, ^ylien it was defined 
by the first, ‘ The putting of one word for ano- 
ther,' and by the last, ‘ A trope, which changes 
the name of things that are naturally united, 
but in such a manner as that one is not the 
essence of the other.' 

Sect. VH. — The different kinds of Muta- 
tion IN Verbal Signification. 

These may be summed up in the following 
particulars : — 1. When the name for a class of 
beings comes in process of time to indicate a 
circumstance or peculiarity connected with them : 
as, Heathen or Pagariy to denote Idolater ; Scy- 
thian, Goth, Turk, Tartar, Vandal, &c., to de- 
note barbarity and cruelty, or any person 
remarkable for these qualities : Jewj to indicate 
any one remarkably false and overreaching, 

&c. Here a hundred instances might be given, 
all agreeing as to genus, but differing as to 
species. . f 

2. When names, originally descriptive ot o- 

fice, agency, &c., come to be merely obscur 
titles or empty compliments : as, duke, marqui , 
count, earl, lord, knight, squire, Mr., Sir, ma «.m» 
lady, Miss, &c. &c. All such words may 
compared to ^le Roman emperors, who we 
great whilst living, but who acquired deinca 
by death. , . 

3. When old names remain, though tnai 

which they were originally applied, an 
which they were descriptive, has ceased, ^ 
been superseded by something else : p 1 ^ 
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originally the name of an Egyptian flag or leaf: 
volume, i. e. something rolled up — a scroll ; 
burg, burgh, burroMr, was originally a fortifica- 
tion or fortified place ; province originally 
signified a conquest, or country pined by suc- 
cessful war. Words of this description are very 
numerous. 

4. When words, expressive of action or 
quality, are appropriated to objects as common or 
proper names. This is the most prolific origin 
of verbal multiplication or vocabular augmenta- 
tion; for thus an indefinite number of nouns 
are produced by a few verbs and adjectives: 
thus, /ac^, feat, fght, fit, fkc., are all originally 
one word; and thus the names of many animals 
and natural objects, as well as of metaphysical 
entities, are resolvable into one adjective, or one 
verb ; which one adjective or verb is :jo exceed- 
ingly diversified in spelling and pronounciation, 
partly by design and partly from accident, as to 
seem not one and the same word, but a great 
multitude of separate and independent words : 
hence, one of the causes of tautology, inanity, 
obscurity, and absurdity, so often observable in 
the speeches and writings of men. 

5. When a word shifts from a primary to a 
secondary meaning, or, when it passes over to a 
concomitant idea, or from the cause to the ef- 
fect, or vice vcrsil. This is essentially the same 
as 1, only in a more comprehensive form to pre- 
vent mistake. 

6. When a word is employed metaphorically; 
for the very term metaphor, as also trope, im- 
ports a changing or turning of the word to ano- 
ther use than that which it originally had. 
Many words have lost their literal, and retain 
only their metaphoric import or use ; many have 
passed back from tlieir metaphoric to a literal, 
or more properly to an unmetaphoric, apnlica- 
tion. 

Sect. VIII. — Verral Diversities as to 
Rank or Respectability. 

As the members of a community range in 
different classes of political rank, so do the 
words of a language. There are here, also, high 
and low and middle classes. On these distinc- 
tions a few remarks will suffice. 

1* A large class of the lower orders of words 
has been already indicated : for those gross ver- 
bal corruptions which have originated with the 
iporant and the uneducated (and which have not 
descended from Gothic antiquity, when ignorance 
had the honor of being universal) are radically 
plgar, and permanently doomed to hopeless 
degradation. 

2. Many words are low or vulgar for the same 
reason that old-fashioned garbs are so considered ; 
or there is a fashion in language as in other 

rogs, and, like that of the world, it is ever 
passing away. New terms and expressions and 
olH speech are constantly displacing the 
aft ’ linger among the lower classes long 

at discarded by those who are 

Ihe fountain of influence ; aird the very cir- 
^ Instance of obsolete words and expressions 
cla*^^ • chiefly, among the lower 

society, stamps their character and seals 

“rr fate. Thus the same words, which are 


very honoiable in one dialect of a language and 
part of a country, are very dishonorable in ano- 
ther ; and this forms one of the most obstinate 
difficulties which the natives of Scotland have 
to contend with, in speJiking and writing En- 
glish agreeably to polite usage : for, rs the dialect 
of the North is older by three or four centuries 
than that of the South, persons accustomed to 
the old-fashioned dialect are apt to imagine that 
they are keeping the very best company when 
guilty of employing most vulgar and disreputa- 
ble expressions. This fact accounts not only for 
the Scotticisms, but for the vulgarisms so often 
detected in the productions of those beyond the 
Tweed, who have written with freedom and 
energy ; as it accounts also, on the other side, 
for the artificial stiffness and polished feebleness 
of those Scottish authors who sacrifice all to 
taste — who dread nothing so much as the im- 
putation of vulgarity, and who covet nothing so 
much as the reputation of elegant writing. It 
wruld be easy to produce instances ; but they 
might appear invidious. 

We have noticed that many words become 
vulgar in process of time, merely from being 
old-fashioned ; but old fashions are frequently 
brought up again ; and there is a sort of senti- 
mental archaism raging at present among the 
lovers of the olden literature, who, ever and 
anon, cite an obsolete phraseology for the very 
nonce of showing its whilom beauty, too long 
suffered to wrinkle unadmired in neglected 
desuetude. If utility could be put in competi- 
tion with sentimentality, we would address a 
word of enquiry, or of exhortation, to these 
admirers of the antique in literature ; but the 
fit will not last long ; for the sentimental pas- 
sion is extremely inconstant : and though some 
words that )»ad become both vulgar and ob- 
solete, have been thrown up to the very top of 
fashionable literature, tliere is some danger of a 
re-action, and that many of the happiest phrases 
of Shakspeare v/ill be hackneyed into contemp- 
tible vulgarity. 

3. Many words become vulgar, in course of 
time, ill consequence of being associated with 
gross objects, actions, and ideas; and the notion 
of grossness is every day becoming more fasti- 
dious in a state of progressive refinement. This 
is one of the most operative causes of mutation 
in living languages : and it is amusing to ob- 
serve the variety of attempts that are made to 
clothe gross entities and vulgar ideas in decent 
and polite phraseology, and the rapid succession 
of terms that are first degraded and then dis- 
carded in the performance of this ungracious 
duty. Not to present the most obvious, and, 
therefore, the most disgusting instances, i. e. to 
our refined notions and sensibilities, take the fol> 
lowing : guts was, at one time, a very decent 
term, and fit to appear at the very top of Saxon 
literature; but it became so very rude, upon 
long and familiar acquaintance, as to be wholly 
unbearable in any genteel family, and was turnca 
off for no fault in the world but vulgarity : its 
place was supplied by belli/, which was long 
considered a very well-bred term, and fit to ap- 
pear in the very best company. But, having be- 
come disgustingly vulgar, it has also been turned 
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out of good society ; and, for the present, stomach 
and abdomoiy two learned foreigners, supj ly, 
between them, as well as they can, the place of 
belly ; but they are only upon trial, and there is 
no chance whatever tlfat they will long give sa- 
tisfaction. It is supp<3sed, indeed, that genteel 
people, finding so much trouble with such at- 
tendants, will contrive, in future, to do without 
them altogether. The fact is, that pantomime 
can be successfully substituted for much of the 
old vulgar drama of real life. It may be urged, 
that all this results from false refinement and 
delicacy, and that things ought to be called by 
their proper names. But this is a Utopian 
doctrine wherever there is such an entity as re- 
finement; and when the question is about the 
degree, or the extent, who is to be judge or so- 
vereign arbiter ? The calling of gross things by 
their proper names is one of the privileges of 
the dead languages. INlany instances similar to 
the above might be presented. 

4. There is a set of low words and phrases 
which originate in wretched metaphor, or in al- 
lusions to things of a moan and sordid nature, 
such as the following : to cram a subject or person 
down any one’s throat, or to saddle him with a 
heavy expense, or to blink his argument, or to 
haul him over the coals, or to put him in ncleft- 
stick. All such expressions can never be ele- 
vated into lasting dignity, however closely they 
may be associated with the genius of a Swift or 
a Butler (just as low-life maybe associated with 
the genius of Hogarth) ; nay, though they may 
have the high sanction of parliamentary autho- 
rity ; and certainly, though not omnipotent, it can 
produce very extraordinary efiects upon the 
verbal currency of the kingdom. 

It is not necessary to indicate the respectable 
classes of words, which are of course too nume- 
rous to be easily arranged under distinct denomi- 
nations. In general those terms and expressions, 
and modes of speech, which have the highest 
political, intellectual, literary, and scientific ori- 
gin, possess the greatest dignity ; for the general 
tendency is for words to sink from a higher to a 
lower — not to rise from a lower to a higher rank. 
Instances of the latter process are, for the most 
part, those of extraordinary individual merit. 
Thus, terms which were at first objected to as 
Scotticisms (such as the verb notice, &c.), and 
proviuci^disms, or as too technical and plebeian 
for classic composition, have, in course of time, 
risen to re.spectability in the language. All such 
words as are evidently useful, peculiarly conve- 
nient, distinctive, and descriptive, are sure of 
adoption, whence soever derived : they are a 
kind of professional adventurers that are sure 
to make their way in the world, and to come 
into general practice. 

There is a very large number of words, found 
in books and dictionaries, which do not properly 
rank either with the high or the low — the genteel 
and respectable, or the mean and vulgar order : 
and which may he designated the squad, 

or pedantic company. •They never had any re- 
commendation but their learned bulkiness and 
atrangeness ; and therefore they have been, un- 
successful candidates for admission into general 
and established usage. 


All our words, indeed, are, properly speaking, 
of learned origin ; and many of them may have 
been introduced unnecessarily; but more pe_ 
dantry has had very little share in their intro- 
duction. They have, for the most part, been 
adopted, not from the classic, but from the low 
and (strange as the association may aj)pe:u) 
philosophic Latin ; not directly from the schools 
or from mere scltolars ; but from the professions 
and in connexion with the arts and sciences, and 
institutions, and inventions, and improvements 
and business of life. The schools and colleges 
are, indeed, distant reservoirs t)f the regular su|. 
plies; but the cisterns whence they are directly 
received, the immediate channels of comimmi- 
cation, are government, legislation, jurispiu. 
deuce, theology, physic, ike. ike. ; or, to include 
all in two words, the sciences and the arts. The 
groat agents in the formation of our language (as 
of every language) have been authors (such as 
ever liad any intluonce — for there are many 
writings that never had readers) and orators, 
legislators and lawyi'rs, ministers of stale and 
ministers of religion, physicians and apothe- 
caries, inventors and improvers in all tlie 
sciences and arts which are in any respect con- 
nected with the wants and wishes of men. 
These are the intluontial, the assimilating, the 
transmuting agents of every people. Hence the 
obvious reason, as before intimated, why the 
English language is ])arlly (jreek, but chiclly 
Latin. 

^ECT. IX. — VoCARUr.AR REDUNDANCY AND 
DeI'K IF.NCY. 

Tliese extremes not only meet in the same lan- 
guage ; but in proportion as it is rcMnarkahlc for 
the one, it is tilso remarkably for the otlu r. The 
most d('fective and least pldfosophic languages 
])resent these attributes so strikingly as to render 
them obvious to every enquirer. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Saxon, which is evidently what all 
languages are in a greater or less degree, remark- 
able for vocabular redundancy and vocabular 
deficiency : they have too many and too few 
words : they liave too many of one sort and too 
few of another : they have a superfluous multi- 
tude of words of general import, but they are 
poor and destitute of pailiciilar, distinctive, ami 
definitive terms : they will furnish you with a 
thousand names for one and’ the same entity 
(like the wonderful Aral)ic, to which its admi- 
rers give the ])raise of a thousand names for a 
sword); but there are a thousand entities for 
which they supply no name. 

Both these opposite qualities are evidently great 
faults — not perfections in language. As to the 
one, there never, probably, has been but one 
opinion, and that sufficiently correct ; but con- 
^ceniing the other, much error and confusion 
have prevailed. One will eulogize the copious 
ness of a language by exaggerating the num er 
of names which it possesses for one object; ano 
thcr will affirm, that there are no two words, m 

any one language, that are precisely synonymou^ 

The last is one of those positions which 
freely hazarded on all subjects, 
which men consider themselves fully jos i 
by established usage, in thinking little am ‘ . 
ing much. The usual boast of verbal copi 
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ness is as if a savage were to demonstrate how 
extraordinary his wealth is by exhibiting a thou- 
sand bows, kept for his own exclusive use; or 
^s if a mechanic were to prove tlie amazing 
abundance of his tools by exhibiting a thousand 
hammers. 

What is wanted is a suflicient number of apt 
tools or verbal instruments for every intellectual 
purpose. Tried by this test, the Englisli has, 
perhaps, as little imperfection as any language, 
ancient or modern ; thongh it has nmeh useless 
and cumbrous copiousness of one description of 
terms, and considerable deficiency of another. 
It has (like every other language) too many 
terms of general, and too few of particular im- 
port: it has too many generic and too few spe- 
cific and individualic terms : there arc a thou- 
sand names for one logical genus ; but many of 
the logical species and individuals have no names 
assigned to them. These two opposite faults 
(which are iniiUially proportionate) are two 
of the grand imperfections of langnago; ami 
principal causes of much of the error, deception, 
misunderstanding', controversy, and otlier evils 
which have prevailed, and, probably, will pre- 
vail to the cud of the world : for, if the moral 
nature of human beings were as good as that 
of angels, they could not rise to any very 
high state of perfectibility, without a much less 
imperfect instrument of verbal intercommunica- 
tion than they yet possess. VVe are not very 
sanguine concerning remedies for any existing 
evils; hut it is something to indicate their 
causes; the knowledge of which, if not available 
for any great improvement, is at least likely to 
remove the mental malady of false theory. 

Sect. X. — Of Logical Diversities cf Verbal 

SlGNIFICAlTON. 


It is probable that the author would not have 
invited attention to the distinctions indicated 
:diove, but for a small publication entitled, A 
table of the Springs of Human Actions, by the 
acute Jeremy Bcnlham. 

There can be no doubt that the fact, so dis- 
tinctly stated in the above publication, was pre- 
viously as familiar to minds in any considerable 
degree logical, as was the principle of mental as- 
sociation before it was so distinctly stated by Mr. 

obbes. Indeed, some remarks of tlie latter 
(as, where he distinguishes among different 
to the same thing, according as 
j i-s liked or misliked) apprcacli so very nearly 
0 tie very distinctions employed by Mr. Ben- 
that the author concluded, that the philo- 
^ jmer of Westminster had borrowed from the 
philosopher of Malmsbury. 

, tvords that have any import (for some are 
arp import as mummies are of life), 

uni tlistinguishable into passioned and 

passionate and dispassionate : 
h Q ^^^ic'ate thoughts, the other sentiments; 
the 11 a mdicate mere perceptions or acts of 
^^fanding (the dry pure light of reason, 
other indicate thoughts 
''ll Bacon terms it, drenched 

'ire nrpci^ in the one, logical entities 

'^accompanied by any judicial 
concerning- them, by the affections ; in 


the other, they are accompanied by a sentence 
of approl3ation or disapprobation : in the one 
there is no indication of feeling, any more than 
if tlio mind were yiure abstract intellect, inca- 
pable of emotion ; in the other there is an ex- 
pression of feeling, either of like or of dislike, 
either of pleasure or of displeasui e, or (what is 
the lowest degree of the same thing) either of 
approbation or disapprobation. 

As all words are either impassioned or unim- 
passioned; so all tlie former obviously admit of 
being ranged in two opposite classes, answering 
to the opposite states or acts of mind, which are 
expressed by the terms approbation and disap- 
probation, aliection and disaffection. Hence, 
after separating all words into impassioned and 
unimpassioned, Mr. Bentham again divides the 
first division into eulogistic and dyslogistic, and 
thence denominates the uniinpassioned class 
neutro logistic. 

Perhaps the scientific purpose intended, is as 
well accomplished by these as by any designa- 
tives that could ])C invcnleel. If there be any 
objection to them, it is, that they arc not suffi- 
ciently popular. Perhaps approhative, disap- 
probative, and ncutc‘ 1 ' or neutral, would be 
more obvious distinctions : non-probative might 
be objectionable. But what is wanted for such 
purposes is a dcsignativc. phraseology of fixed 
and definite import : ihat which is least popular 
is most likely to ensure these qualities ; and it 
is a tribute of respect due to inventors and im- 
provers not hastily to reject or lightly to alter 
the terms employed by them. 

From the very nature and general habitudes 
of the human mind ; from the history of man; 
from our own observation and experience, it 
might be inferred iliat language has much of an 
impassioned and little of an unimpassioned cha- 
racter; that it is composed chiefly of eulogistic 
and dyslogistic, and contains few neutrologistic 
terms. Human beings as infallibly impress their 
own likeness upon their mental and moral, as 
upon their natural offspring. Hence the obvious 
similitude of idiomatic peculiarity to national 
character ; or the correspondence which exists 
between the genius of a language and the genius 
of a people; for, according as the one is^ more 
or less impassioned (not to advert to other cir- 
cumstances here), so is the other. But whatever 
natural, mental, moral, and political diversities 
may exist in mankind, they all agree in this, 
that they are more under the dominion of pas- 
sion and prejudice than the guidance of reason: 
hence, every language (even the wisest, compara- 
tively considered) has much- of the attribute of ab- 
surdity : and every language (even the most neutro- 
logistic) has much of a passionate and little of a 
dispassionate character. Every language, therefore, 
ia very fit for rhetoric (taken in the widest possible 
import), but very unfit for logic ; is an apt and 
powerful weapon of passion and prejudice, but 
a very defective instrtiment of reason. 

It is of some importance to know things as 
they truly are, whether we can change them or not ; 
for without that knowledge there is no chance of 
improvement. There is very little reason to 
hope for a perfect language ; but in proportion 
as we understand the nature, and become ac- 
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quainted with the imperfections, of that which 
we have, the more are we likely to make a pro- 
per use of it; and to guaiti against the errors 
and prejudices and other evils which result from 
its unfitness for logical purposes : the important 
principle of utility will be more steadily kept in 
view ; enquiry after truth will be more success- 
ful ; discussion will be more fair and honorable, 
and the temper of disputants more candid. He 
who strives not for rhetorical display or polemic 
victory ; who aims only at truth in theory and 
utility in practice ; who wishes not to take any 
unfair advantage of the understanding of those to 
whom he speaks or writes, will endeavour to em- 
ploy neutrologistic phraseology : and he who is 
determined to prevent, if possible, others from 
taking an unfair advantage of his understanding, 
will carefully watch the verbal movements, and 
will guard against the stratagems and assaults of 
impassioned language, consisting of eulogistic 
and dyslogistic terms. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be useful 
to subjoin a few distinct remarks. 

1. Out of the most multitudinous vocabulary, 
very few terms, comparatively considered, can 
be selected that are absolutely neutrologistic ; 
i. e. purely intellectual, without any mixture of 
sentiment and prejudice and passion. The 
whole verbal multitude (with the exception of a 
mere handful of neuters), belonging either to the 
eulogistic or dyslogistic faction. They may be 
distinguished by many shades of character as 
partisans ; but they are all approbative or dis- 
approbative, respectful or disrespectfti), adiuira- 
tive or contemptuous, fond or invidious. 

2. The neutrologistic terms of a language are 
not only very few ; they are liable to be cor- 
rupted. Take a recent instance ; what adjective 
could well be more neutrologistic than radical 
was only a few years ago ? But it had the mis- 
fortune to be adopted by a particulai class of 
political reformers ; and the consequence has 
been, that tliis humble member of the vocabulary 
is already strongly dyslogistic — deeply imbued 
with contempt and aversion ; and, to many a 
mind, it is nearly, if not quite, as odious and 
exasperating as democrat or revolutionist. In 
this manner have thousands of words been per- 
verted from their primitive simplicity of unim- 
passioned import ; and when once thus corrupted. 
It is impossibl<^ for them to recover their original 
innocence. There are almost numberless in- 
stances of dispassionate, bccomjpg passionate 
phraseology; but the instances of a contrary 
process or transmutation are very rare. 

3. Eulogistics and dyslogistics are properly 
antithetic or rather antipathetic to one another ; 
but many words are made to perform both parts : 
thus saint is a gracious eulogistic, as employed 
by one description of persons ; but a most un- 
gracious dyslogistic as employed by another : in 
the one it indicates sincere partiality ; in the 
other sarcastic bitterness. Any eulogistic may 
thus be sarcastically converted into a dyslogistic : 
hence many terms have the two opposite charac- 
ters at the same time, according to the tempers 
and opinions of the agents employing them : and 
hence, also, the radical and permanent change 
from the one extreme of fixed and universally 


received import to the other, which words ex- 
perience in process of time ; for either may be 
changed into the other ; but in the struggle be- 
tween what is termed the good and the bad sense 
of a word, the evil spirit generally prevails : for 
we have many examples of beautiful approba- 
tives being changed in course of time into such 
ugly disapprobatives as to be quite frightful • 
but we have few examples of the contrary pro- 
cess. The reason is obvious : ridicuie, if not the 
test of truth, is a test which few people are 
willing to have either their persons or their 
opinions tried by ; and they as naturally shrink 
from odious charges. When, therefore, dyslo- 
gistic phraseology is ap])lied to that in which 
persons are interested or implicated, they feel 
like a man accused of a horrible offence; who is 
willing to change not only liis abode, but his 
very name, ratlier than encounter the imputation 
or bear the odium. Such words as despot and 
tyrant were once very loyal names ; but it would 
be libel or treason to apply them now to such 
persons as they used to designate : pedant and 
pedagogue were once of very innocent and laud- 
able import; but the persons so designated 
became ashamed of their antique name, and 
consider themselves insulted or persecuted when 
it is now applied to them : parson and priest 
were at no great distance of time very respect- 
able and even lionorable names; but instead 
of being prond of them, or making a noble stand 
for their eulogistic dignity against tlte lewd laity; 
the reverend genllcmen, to whom they were ap- 
plied, became ashamed of them, and were willing 
to assume surh a servile name as minister, or 
such a clumsy designation as clergyman ; and, ii 
these be fated to become dyslogistic, they also 
will be discarded. 

It was remarked in another place, that the 
tendency is for the members of the vocabulary to 
sink, not to rise in the scale of dignity ; as we 
have numerous instances of polite words and 
phrases becoming vulgar ; but few or no exam- 
ples of a contrary process. The same holds witli 
the eulogistic and dyslogistic distinctions : we 
have almost numberless instances of. the former 
sinking into the latter, but few instances of die 
latter rising into the former: and these few in- 
stances are only found when the persons or par- 
ties intended to be mortified and disgraced, by a 
dyslogistic designation or nickname, take kindly 
to it and glory in it ; for then the malignant in- 
tention of their enemies is defeated, and a re- 
action commences in favor of the persecuted. 
Christian (as well as Nazarene) was perhaps aUnrs 

a nickname; but the persons thus designated too 

kindly to the invidious distinction, and gloriec 
in it, as well as in that ignominious peculiari J 
of their religion, the cross. Thd result was, t a 
both rose in process of time into the hig . 
estimation. Quaker was originally a 
but the Friendsy who have always , j 

many respectable qualities to be a . 

caste (for in that case the most honored des g 
nation ever invented must have sunk 2 

took, if not cordially, at least ^ 

meekly to their nickname, and described 
selves as the people commonly called 
the Jesuit is, that Quaker is become an eulogi t 
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or, at least, has Idst all its dyslogistic import : 
and it is as respectable in common usage as their 
own fond Friend^ with less quaintness. 

All that was intended by those instances was 
illustration; which being, it is hoped, fully ac- 
complished, it is unnecessary to detain tiic re'a- 
(Icr longer with the subject; but there is one 
other consideration that deserves to be staled. 

It IS now sufficiently apparent, perhaps, that, 
as language has little of a dispassionate and 
much of a passionate character, so many entities 
both physical and metaphysical have no neutro- 
logistic designation : they are never presented 
to the understanding as mere strangers, whose 
character is to be discovered by acquaintance — 
for their name proclaims their eliaracter : it is 
cither a badge of honor or a badge of disgrata^; 
and those wearing it can have no interview with 
the understanding, absolutely free from all pre- 
judice or sinister agency ; but are introduced by 
the high authority of universal consent either as 
approved or condemned, as good or bad, as 
amiable or hateful. 

The entities that have two distinct sets of 
names, i. e. eulogistic and dyslogistic, answering 
to the views and feelings of the persons cmploy- 
iiiiX tlicm, are sufficiently numerous (even if no 
other cause existed) to produce incahmlable 
diversity of opinion, endless controversy, and 
factious hostility. 

PA TI T II. 

OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH OR THE GRAM- 
MATIC DISTINCTIONS OF WORDS. 


Tlie parts of speech are usually said to be 
tali'! ; hut i\Ir. Tooke, as well as others before 
him, reduced them to two. Many of his re- 
marks respecting them arc not only acute but 
just; and it will be proper to examine minutely 
'vhat he has advanced. 


Mr. IJorno Tooke (as well as Plato and other 
ancients, and Vossiusand other moderns) resolves 
dl the parts of speech into noun and verb. Thus 
far he is very explicit and very positive ; but 
farther he has not proceeded, lie affirms, indeed, 
that the verb is properly a noun ; but he adds, 
that it is something more than a noun ; what that 
something more or verbalising property is, he 
eit er could not or would not inform the world. 

I he opinions of Horne Tooke (though hi- 
mrto barren of any very important effects or use- 
11 cordial reception : and 

? "'ho now write about grammar acknowledge 
os authority. That hardy reasoner, the late Dr. 

( es, expressed the hope of being able to 
orV^ some future period that all verbs were 
^ opinion the learned 

wh '‘ivowedly saying after Mr. Tooke, 

onh ^ to be able to accomplish extra- 

eus t^^^ things at some future period. Numer- 
favor of his opinions might be 
^ ’’ow^ • recent grammatic works. The 

1 ^ pretty good synopsis of his prin- 


foll 


Iially^ 


recent grammar. 


ry abstract terra in language had, origi- 
P^tpable meaning, generally a 
either n Adjectives are, originally, 

verbs. Pronouns take their rise 
^ins, verbs, and numerals. Articles, or, 


more properly, definitives, are nothing but pro- 
nouns used in a particular sense, and for a par- 
ticular purpose. Interjections are chiefly verbs ; 
vSomc are substantives. Adverbs, for the most 
part, originate in adjectives; a few are verbs ana 
nouns, (.'onjunctions and prepositions arc ge- 
nerally verbs and nouns. 

‘Nouns constitute, in general, the primitive 
words in all languages. V'^erbs are the first-born 
ofispriug of nouns. They are nouns employed 
in a verbal sense ; at least the greatest quantity 
of words are of this class; a few, indeed, appear 
to have started into being at once as verbs, 
without any transmigration through a substantive 
state.’ 

If Mr. Home Tooke had not entangled him- 
self with tn and tk and to as meaning doy and as 
being necessary verbal adjuncts, it would have 
been easy to understand what (vve should have 
supposed) he must have intended by verbs being 
something more than nouns. The following are 
examples of nouns, employed in a verbal sense, 
without the assistanee. of any verVial adjunct; 
gallant men ej/c die fair — hand them a chair, or 
seat them on a sofa — back their friends— 7/hcc 
their enemies — spur their horses — c/i^iin their 
dogs — kennel their hounds — hag their game — • 
table their money — stake their property — shield 
tlicir honor, and pistol their enemies. A thousand 
such instances might be collected (without much 
trouble) of sensible, pal})ablo, substantive mean- 
ings, and of nouns employed in a verbal sense : 
and it is probable that most of those words which 
now appear in tlie abstract state of mere verbs, 
were previously names of physical entities. 

It is true, that, iu all such instances as those 
presented above, there is ellipsis, i, e. something 
left out : gallant men back their friends and face 
their foes; i. e. do back tlicir friends, and do face 
their foes ; which is die old mode of the sentence, 
and that which vve still adopt when we wish to 
speak emphatically; and even then there is 
much more implied than expressed ; there is 
much verbal ellipsis ; but for the same reason 
that the meaning remains when so much expres- 
sion is left out, the same meaning might have 
been conveyed if the omitted expression had 
never existed. Children (as also foreigners) 
when beginning to speak our language, cap make 
themselves understood by merely pronouncing 
nouns. My child, now playing round my table, 
has Just said, ^ Pa, me book.’ The fond father 
understood her as readily, and as perfectly, as if 
she had said, ‘ Please, my, papa, will you give to 
me a book V or, ‘ Please, my papa, will you take 
up one of these books from this table, with one 
of your hands, and then- put it into my hands? 
for I wish to amuse myself with handling it and 
looking at it ; but 1 am not tall enough to reach 
it, else I would not be at the trouble of asking 
you to hand it to me.’ 

If language had the rude origin which Mr. 
Horne Tooke always supposes, it is certainly 
very improbable that such a metaphysical part 
of speech as the verb, according to our modern 
notions of it (i. e. a word which signifies to be, 
to dOy*ox super, &c.), had any distinct, separate, 
or independent existence. Add to this the fac t 
that a very great number of verbs (as well as of 
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all the other parts of speech) are, without doubt 
or controversy, resolvable into nouns. 

Now we believe full justice has been done to 
llie statements contained in the Diversions of 
Purley ; and now, perhaps, many persons would 
suppose the subject to bo satisfactorily dispo.se<i 
of: all words are resolvable into nouns, and 
nouns are names, and what more would we have ; 
for, as we cannot procec'd ad inlinitum, we must 
Stop somewhere ; and where so proper to stop 
as with the names of things ? This has certainly 
some show of reason, and is much more satisfac- 
tory than putting the world on the hack of an 
elephant, and the elephant on the back of a tor- 
toise, and the tortoise on the back of nothing : 
it docs happen, however, that where tlmdilliculty 
seems to end with Horne Tooke and others, it 
only begins with the autlior : not that he hopes 
for a j)alpahle demonstration as to the origin of 
language; but he does think that the noun re- 
quires to be explained and accounted for as 
much as any part of speech whatever, (iranting 
that it is resolvable into no other part of speech, 
what is it to be resolved into ! If it be the oti- 
spring of no vocabulary parent, nor the result of 
any etymologic transmigration, but started into 
being at once a perfect ,sul).stantivcor full-grown 
noun; whence, orhow did it '^tart into existence ; 
What is the reason of its imposition or applica- 
tion? For if (as Mr. Tooke so ofUai affirms) 
tliere be nothing arbitrary or unaccountable 
about language ; if (as he also reiterates) that be 
a trifling etymology which does not assign the 
cause or discover the reason for the imposition 
of any word ; it is doing nothing towards satis- 
fying our philologic curiosity, to resolve all the 
parts of speech into the noun, and then tell us 
that a noun is a name. If said noun bo in any 
respect descriptive (and without tins, according 
to Mr. Tooke, it could be no significant part of 
speech) what is its descriptive property — how 
did it ncquire its designative power? 

Here also we shall attempt supplementary ex- 
plication, lliat full justice may be done to the 
claims set up for the noun as being the sole, ori- 
ginal, and pre-existent part of speech. Tiie po- 
sition of Mr. Tooke, that there is nothing arbi- 
trary about language, we consider ])erfectly 
sound ; and to assert the contrary is (we con- 
ceive) manifestly absurd. J''ven those unmean- 
ing names with which we, in these modern 
times, are so familiar, called proper nouns, were 
originally descriptive of some quality, or expres- 
sive of some circum.stance ; and in the successive 
re-ap plication of them there is an assignable rea- 
son for their imposition ; for such names as 
Robert, John, Alfred, Hunt, Fox, &c., are not 
employed at random, as we might suppose such 
new and strange names as those fabricated by 
Swift; and even, for the employing of these, 
there is an assignable reason. Perhaps, indeed, 
nothing more was ever intended (where the un- 
derstanding had any share) by affirming the 
meanings of applications of words to be arbitrary 
than that, where any one word is employed, some 
other word might have been used for the same 
purpose ; or that terms are liable, in process of 
time, ’to have their signification changed; or that 
they may be differently understood, am’ applied 


in different ages, and even by different persons 
of the same age and country : and thus (as fre- 
quently happens in controversy) one person 
might affirm, and another might deny, that words 
are arbitrary signs ; and be all the while disput- 
ing about nothing. 

But there could be no controversy with Mr. 
Tooke, or with any who adopt his opinions, con- 
cerning the present subject of enquiry. Ho fre- 
quently states, as an essential etymologic princi- 
ple, that there is a reason for the imposition of 
every word : i. e. that it has a descriptive signi- 
ficancy, without which, he insists, it has no si -- 
nificancy whatever. In what, then, does the si '- 
nificancy of the noun consist? Or, in other 
words, whence docs the noun itself derive its ex- 
istence ? This question seems to admit of an 
easy and satisfactory answer in reference to a 
certain class of words, formed by what is called 
onomatopmia, or imitation of the sound : such as 
buzz, hum, grunt, croak, cluck, click, clock, 
clang, clink, clash, whir, whiz, cuckoo. Many 
more might he presented ; but these are sufficient 
as a specimen, which is all that is intended 
here. If such words be considered nouns, here 
is a satisfactory origin of the noun (and perhaps, 
after all, of the whole of language) ; for wc have 
only to suppose the letters that indicate, to the 
eye, the sounds of which such words consist, 
contrived (arbitrarily, or conventionally, if you 
will — for other marks might have been invented 
and employed), like the signs in tlie gamut (and 
the one is just as much a philosophic contriv- 
ance as the other), merely for the purpose of li- 
terature; i. e. to extend the utility of the spoken 
by rendering it also written language. This is 
certainly the simplest matiner of accounting for 
the origin of language; thh* simplicity is in such 
a case, if not a demonstration, at least a strong 
argument. The only reasonable doubt seems to 
be, whether onomatopceia could supply a suffi- 
cient stock or capital to begin the business of 
language with : all that the author will venture 
to atfirm, is (for he is not confident) that upon 
the matures! reflection, aided by considerable 
ewfjuiry, he thinks it neither impossible nor im- 
probable, that such a small number of words, a.s 
seem to originate directly in an imitation of na- 
tural sounds, should be available for every ver- 
bal purpose ; and that, in the slow process o 
ages, they should have multiplied into the nm ' 
titude that now form the largest vocabulary wi ^ 
which we are acquainted. 

It has been said above, if such words as 
buzz, croak, &c., be considered nouns, we av 
at once, in onomatopaeia, a satisfactory 
the noun as the first part of speech, an ‘ 
from which all the other parts are derive • 
a question still remains, ought such 
regarded as primarily nouns or verbs ? 1 . 

dicate not any substantive entities, but ' 

and what are sounds but actions or m 
produced by certain impulses given to 
mosphere, whose vibratory of 

upon the tympanum, or beats upon the 
the ear. With hardly any exceptions, 
tative words, considered as nouns, are a 
there are many imitative verbs 
responding nouns ; and in most ot 
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tivt words, which are both verb.s and nouns, tlic 
former were evidently prior to the latter: as, 
click, cluck, clack, before clock and the noun 
(lack, &c. The fact seems to be, that the 
1-sl is related to the first, as effect to ca\ise ; and 
tiiat the verbal sense is not only first, in the order 
of nature, but the proper original signification ; 
whenee the substantive meaning is derived by 
metonymy, or by mental association, as intimated 
in a former part of the work. 

It is impossible to study either the Greek or 
Hebrew laiignagc (not to mention any other), 
without perceiving, that if any verbs can l)e re- 
solved into nouns, liiere are also many which 
cannot be thus disposed of: and though the doc- 
trine of lloriie Tooke seems, at first view, very 
conviiK'ing ; the converse of it seems more evi- 
dent when wc prosecute our ciupiiries: for 
whatever may have been tlie origin of language, 
nouns in g* rier:d evidently <lerive their existence 
cither from .ni i ilnitiv » s or from verbs; and, un- 
less the testimony of onomrito[)<via be given in 
favor of the noun, as the pre-existent ]3;irt of 
speech, we have no hesitation in aflirniing, that 
though many verbs and adjectives be derived 
from nouns ; it is ccpially true, that all nouns 
are derived either from attributives or verbs; 
1 . e. before they were substantives they were 
either attributives or verbs. 

This whole enrpiiry is iiiore curious than use- 
ful; and is im[)orlant only as it serves to abate 
groiindles.s confidence, to remove false theory, 
and to make us better acquainted with the moan- 
ing of words; fur it matters very little what we 
eall them (or what part of speech was first or 
iast), provided we understand them. 

It is wittily said by the author of lludibras, 
that 

.All a rhctoriciari’s rules 
But serve him for to name his tools ; 

^nd it may be truly atfirmed, that most of the 
?:raiiimatic terms and distinctions serve no use- 
kd purpose whatever: but, because they had 
^>xisted in connexion with Greek and Latin, it 
'vas thought necessary or proper to transfer them 
^0 the English language. 

Ihe difi'erent sort.s of words, or parts of speech, 
said to be nine, viz., interjection, article, 
^'^njunction, preposition, adverb, adjective, pro- 
nouiq and verb. 

Sect. I. — Of the Interjection. 
^'^terjection, or, as it is better termed, the 
is hardly wortliy of notice, being 
tion^- f ‘^’^Pt'Gssion of sudden and strong enio- 
purpose almost any verb, noun, 
employed ; for the only 
eniin ^^‘■'^^tnations are the vowel sounds, as 
^ ^ sudden action of the heart, when 
V surprise, joy, grief, &c. Por- 

str t^^tural, unpremeditated expressions 
little ^tnotion (which are found, with very 
considereH^^^'^^u languages) ought to be 

guage . ^ having assisted in originating lan- 
having supplied materials for its 

Sect. II — Of the ARTfcLF,. 

unmeaning, in its grammatic 
Ihat there is some difficulty in ima- 


gining how it should have been employed. 
Grammarians affirm that there are two articles ; 
the one definite, the other indchnite. VV/e is said 
to be definite : it properly ranges with i/ils and 
that, called demonstrative pronouns ; in con- 
nexion with vvhicih it will be examined ; and 
therefore, for the present, it is disniksed without 
furtlier notice. 

J is said to be the indefinite article, and to 
become before a word beginning with avowel : 
the fact, liowevi'r, is, that <ni is contracted into a 
before words beginning with a consonant; and, 
at no very remote period of our literature, it ic- 
inained unchangeably an. before all words. The 
reason is obvious ; an, like cin, Ger. ; un, It., 
Pr., and Sj)an., is merely ajir, now one ; i. e. 
u/i-us, Lat.; and c//, (ir. J book is the same 
as one book ; aji ox is the same as one ox, &c,, 
^c. How a niinieral adjective can be indefinite 
is hard to conceive. 

No person at all accpiainted with Englisli li- 
terature IS likely to make any misliike in the 
ap[)lication of an or n. ; and therelure directions 
concerning it are wholly nn necessary. For any 
purpose of ma^essity or utility that granimiitic 
designation ariiclc can he well spared. 

Some write, ‘ a union,’ ike. ; others, ‘<//f union.’ 
The sole reason of contracting an into a is eu- 
pjhony ; and for the same reason that wa^ write a 
youth, wo ought to write or say a union, &.c. 

Sect. III. — Of the Conjunction, 

This is anotlier imtity which merits very little 
consideration. Jloth eonjunetive anddisjuiietive 
are intoHigiblc terms ; and there are words that 
might be thus designated if it were necessary to 
apply any dcsignalioii to them; but conjunctive 
conjunction is an empty tautology; disjunctive 
conjunction is a manifest contradiction. And 
is a connective term, and so are other terms, not 
enumerated with it as conjunctions, entitled to 
the same appellation. Either contracted into or, 
and muthcr contracted into nor, arc disconnective, 
and so are other words not usually enumerated 
as disjunctives ; but many words, commonly 
called conjunctions, have as little claim to that 
designation as to any other which could be ap- 
plied. 

Sect. IV. — Of the Preposition. 

This was, in its original application, suffi 
ciently intelligible and significant; for it was 
equivalent to prefix ; and simply indicated, that 
the w'ovds whicli it was employed to designate 
were frotpiently prefixial to other words. But, 
as often happens, this was, in process of tune, 
lost sight of ; other words besides prefixes were 
classed under tlie same designation, and then 
uinneariiiig doctrine was coininuuicutcd ; such 
as, * Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them. They are, for the most part, put before 
nouns and pronouns ! ’ 

Sect. V. — Of the Adverp. 

This is truly, as Horne Tooke terms it, ih^ 
common sink or receptacle for all word.s tlnit 
grammarians knew not what to do witll, or hoW 
to range under the other eight parts of speech. 

Z 2 
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VVhal is an adverb ? Lindley Murray shall an- 
swer : — ‘ An adverb is a part of speech joined 
to a verb, an adjective, and sometimes to ano- 
her adverb, to express some quality or circum- 
stance respecting it ! ’ 

If any species of insignificance be more ob- 
jectiona])le than another, it is that which is os- 
tentatious of the appearance of learning, and 
which affects the forms of science. Better, 
surely, have no names than have such as mean 
nothing: l)ettcr Iiave no distinctions than have 
those which are absurd. 

All the preceding five parts of speech arc 
more worthy of being discarded than explained : 
the four that follow have a better claim to atten- 
tion. 

Sect.-V^I. — (Je the Adjective or Attribu- 
tive. 

The last term has both meaning and utility; 
and when the grammarian says, * An adjective is 
a word added to a substantive to express its 
quality : as, an industrious man ; a virtuous wo- 
man; a haicvolmt mind ; ’ there is no violence 
offered to our understanding : we perceive that 
the attributive word answers to the description 
given of it ; it indicates some quality, either 
physical or meta])hysical. Thus, in the expres- 
sions white paper — black ink — sharp knife, ike., 
physical qualities are indicated ; but — candid 
temper — acute mind — dear undeistanding, &c,, 
may be regarded as indicating metaphysical 
qualities. 

A few remarks may be lUride concerning the 
nttribiitive : — 

1. The simplicity of the English attributive. 
It has no troublesome changes of termination for 
gender, nuinl)er, and case, as in ( dreek and Latin, 
and in a less degree Italian and French, &c. 
Such changes may be necessary in (ireek and 
l.atio, &c.; but it does not follow that they are 
excellencies. 

2 The I'mglish attrilmtive admits of various 
changes for the pur})ose of indicating diversity 
of signification : these will be noticed under 
Prelixes and Affixes. It may just be observed 
here, that the tliree degrees of comparison, 
affirmed of the attributive (or adjective), are not 
unobjectionable: comparative and superlative 
are intelligible terms; but no useful purpose 
seems answered by the term positive degree. 
Such an unmeaning distinction, however, is less 
to be regretted than the irregularities in the 
comparatives and superlatives of some adjectives 
most frequently in use. Mr. Tooke justly re- 
marks, that words most frequently used are most 
corrupted ; and even in Murray’s Grammar we 
find me following sensible remark: — ‘ In Eng- 
lish, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use (in which the caprice of 
custom is apt to get the better of analogy) that 
are irregular : as good, better, best: bad, worse, 
worst; little, less, least; much or many, more, 
most; near, nearer, nearest, or next ; late, later, 
latest. Of last; old, older, r)r elder, oldest or 
'eldest.^ Children and foreigners, beginning to 
speak our language, uniformly say, good, fioodcr, 
goodest ; bad, hadder^ baddest ; little, littler, littlest, 
&c., and as uniformly get laughed at as if they 
were guilty of some risible blunder; such slaves 


of mere custom are human beings; so much 
blind superstition and narrow bigotry have they 
in their nature; so arrogantly contemptuous are 
they towards modes (however rational) that diffej 
from their own established forms ; so foolishly 
fond and vain are they of their very faults aridf 
failings, their follies and imperfections. Ano- 
malies are Cults in language. 

The English language possesses many com- 
parative excellencies (and Elorne Tooke could 
not, surely, mean any tiling more, when bespoke 
of the perfections of language) ; but, in that grand 
fault anomaly, it is radically corrupt. 

Such is the obvious importance or rather 
necessity of attributives to the significancy of 
language, that the author long considered them 
the first or pre-existent species of words, whence 
all the others derived their existence : and, 
certain it is (whatever liorne Tooke may 
have said to the contrary), that language could 
not advance many steps williout employimj; 
adjectives, and, perhaps, after all, a few 
terms of this description, to indicate the more 
obvious and striking qualities of objects, con- 
stituted, if not the whole, at least ])art, of the. 
original invention of language ; for, as I\lr. 
Horne Tooke justly remarks, it is the necessary 
condition of man to have few different ideas 
(which arc quite distinct from the infinite variety 
of mental rnorement) ; and for indicating these 
id eas a very small number of words would be, 
in the first instance, sufficient ; at least in as far 
as necessity only for verbLil intercommnnicatio'i 
W'as concerned. Jt deserves also to be rcinarkcd, 


that if many adjectives evidently originate in 
verbs and substantives, there are many verbs 
ana substantives that asievidently originate in 
adjectives : and there arc many instances in wliidi 
it would be as difficult, or impossible, to trace the 
one^ as it would be to trace the other, to any 
pre-existent state or character. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that, though not free Iroiu ffiffi- 
cully, ycl, according to the preponderance of 
evidence, adjectives must be considered as ori- 
ginating in nouns or verbs : i. e. tliey are either 
nouns or verbs employed attnbutively. dhe ad- 
jectives derived from verbs are obviously the 
same as participles; which will be coiisideret 
presently: and in the same manner that ver^s 
become participles, are nouns formed intoaujec- 
lives. 


Sect. VIT. — Off Pronouns. 

‘ A pronoun,’ we are told, ‘ is a word used in- 
stead of a noun, to avoid the too frequent n p^' 
tition of the same word.’ The name 
much ; and grammarians have thus asserted, pt 
haps, ever .since grammarians existed ; but 
the designation and the definition are destitu e 
foundation. Something like proof seems ( e 
cible from what is termed the third persona p 
noun : as, ‘ the man is happy ; he is benevo e . 
he is useful.’ But can we be favored x'l ' 
proof or illustration drawn from any ( 

noun ? Show a single successful 
with /, Wr, Thou, You, &c. Instead ot 
nouns are these pronouns used to avc>i 
frequent repetition of the same word . 
a short and easy method of terminating a 


troversy. 
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The noun to which the pronoun belongs can 
be omitted, and is often omitted ; just as sen- 
tences may be rendered elliptic in many other 
respects and their meaning be preserved : but it 
does not follow that the words aenominated pro- 
nouns stand instead of nouns ; any more than it 
can be truly said that those words which remain 
in any elliptic or abridged sentence stand instead 
of the words omitted. We can frequently use 
hcj shct ity theyy alone ; i. e. without expres.sing 
the nouns to which they respectively belong ; 
just as we can frequently use such words as, this, 
that, these, those, former, latter, first, last, above, 
foresaid, fcc. (which have all, in fact, as much 
claim to the title of pronoun, as those words on 
which it has been conferred), without expressing 
the nouns to which they direct attention ; but if 
wc wish to be emphatic or definite (as in legal 
writings for example), we express the noun, and 
do not trust it to be understood. Take the fol- 
lowing illustration; The grammarians have de- 
livered many strange opinions: they aforesaid 
(or the said — or — tlicse) grammarians affirm, tliat 
such words as, //e, .s'/tc, *7, &c., are pronouns, i.e. 
that they are used instead of nouns; but I, the 
author, do testify tliat the w'ords referred to, are 
not truly pronouns, but (if they must have a 
uanio)connouns; for they and nouns are mutually 
related, not us principal and substitute, or presi- 
dtuii and vice-prcsid(mt, but as fellow-servants ; 
and, if one of them be occasionally absent so as 
to occasion the work of both to be performed by 
the other, yet the one thus enjoying leave of ab- 
sence must instantly re-appear, whenever called 
for, to secure greater definiteness. 

Iho phraseology of the grammarians, such as, 
dr//Vnq’i;f, dewonstmtivey &c., indicate that they 
" Pre not far from the truth : only what have been 
hrmed personal pronouns are as truly demon- 
strative, as those words are to which the term is 
applied. Thcdr solo use is to demonstrate, i. e. 
^0 direct attention to some object or noun, which 
always cither expressed or understood : and, 
tlic same reasor. that the noun is not always 
^^pU'ssed hut often understood, so is the con- 
also frequently omitted in elliptic modes 
^'^^pression. If we say in Latin, hie homoy it 
ccpiivalent to ecce homo ; in English, behold 
5 yon man ; that man ; this man ; the man, 

P - atidj if the man be actually in sight (and 
w'ords called pronouns suppose the object 
or of the mind ; or 
“ I' direct the view to an object), ticcc homOy 
.yon mnuy &.C., can be dispensed 
liim^’ busineiJs of directing attention to 

find accomplished by pointing with a 

or by some other visible sign, 
tive n called personal pronouns, rela- 
artirlp demonstrative pronouns, definite 

any J other words not classed under 

iame n resignations, all serve one and the 
some 1 point to some object or 

its steaT*^ therefore, they cannot stand in 
wordg* ’ ^ necessary to give such 

’^Psi'anat designation, they might be 

connouns, or simply 
cond unnectssary terms are 

nciveto ignorance than to knowledge: 


and the w^ords in question are properly verbs in 
what is called the imperative mood. 

Pronouns, as they are called, may be con- 
sidered in reference to number, gender, and 
case. There is, doubtless, some advantage in 
diversity of termination for tlie purpose of indi 
eating singleness and plurality ; yet that this ad- 
vantage is much less than grammarians suppose, 
is evident from the little use made of numeral 
distinction in English connouns. Without any 
loss of meaning, but with much grammatic con- 
venience, we have no numeral diversiiy in our 
relatives — who, which, what, that, and in what 
is called our definite article the. What numeral 
distinctions can appear more necessary than i/iou 
and von? Yet if thou had not found protection 
amo/'g the Quakers, and refuge in prayer, it 
would have wholly perished ; and that royal pro- 
noun we, threatens to supersede I ; for established 
usage is, already, almost as shy of it as of thou. 

Any sign of gender is as little necessary as of 
number : hence, except in the third person sin- 
gular, no such sign exists. Lindley Murray 
(wliose grammatic celebrity entitles him to some 
preference as an authority), indeed, tells us, 
‘ The persons speaking and spoken to, being at 
the same time the subjects of the discourse, are 
supposed to be present ; from which, and other 
circumstances, their sex is commonly known, 
and needs not to be marked by a distinction of 
gender in the pronouns : but the third person or 
thing Spoken of being absent, and in many 
respects unknown, it is necessary that it should 
be marked by a distinction of gender.' Well 
then, what becomes of this necessity in the third 
person plural, which contains no sign of distinc- 
tion in gender? Tlie grammatist could not but 
perceive his statement to be too hazardous, un- 
less accompanied by some saving clause; and 
therefore he subjoins, ^at least, when some par- 
ticular person or thing is spoken of, that ought 
to be more distinctly marked: accordingly, the 
pronoun singular of the third person has the 
three genders, he, she, it !’ There is a useless 
but embarrassing distinction atteiiq)ted, if not 
already ctfected, between who and which ; as if 
the former belonged exclusively to persons, and 
the latter to things and animals devoid of reason. 
Up to a very recent period there is the sanction 
of the best usage for disregard of such petty dis- 
tinctions, which serve no purpose except to ren- 
der English composition difficult. 

We have seen how little the distinctions of 
number and gender are necessary: but the dis- 
tinctions of ease (except what is called the geni- 
tive) are worse than useless; for they cause much 
embarrassment: were it not for these, and a few 
other grammatic nuisances, the English language 
would be the simplest, easiest, and most manage- 
able ever constructed. 

The truth is, we have varieties of termination, 
called cases, for no reason whatever save that 
they existed in Greek and Latin ; but, though 
such varieties of termination might be necessary 
or useful in these languages, it does not follow 
that they are either necessary or useful in English ; 
which accomplishes by position the same purpose 
which the former effected by case: hence, forte- 
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naiely, we have no accusative case of nouns; 
which retain the same uncliang-ed form whether 
nominatives or oVijectives, If every purpose of 
speech be accomplished, without change of ter- 
mination in nouns, \vhat can render such change 
necessary or useful in pronouns ? If this, that, 
these, those, which, vvliat, it, the, &e., he fully 
competent to the pnrp(^sc for whiclithey are em- 
ployed, without any change, what could possibly 
incap:icitatc the otliei* words of the same class 
for performing their ofhee, if they appeared only 
in a single form ? But it is useless to reason on 
thesidViect. ^V(' Iiavt^ me, ihee, him, whom, (See.; 
merely beca\isc the monkish grammatists found 
me, to, cum, qmun, &;c., in the Latin language. 
Nor is it surprising that, in borrowing so much 
from it, they should liavc adopted more than was 
necessary ; but why should we cotisecrate their 
blunders ? 

We object to all unnecessary intricacies in 
language ; but we have no objection to any use- 
ful contrivance : hence what is called the genitive 
case has bet.'u exhibited in connexion with the 
coniiouns ; because it is somewhat useful and 
strictly agreeable to analogy ; for nouns in gene- 
ral admit of sucli a cliange of termination to de- 
note possession, connexion, or relatiim, and to 
avoid a longer mode of expression: as, ‘Mr. 
Tooke’s work,’ for the work of Mr. Tooke; 

^ Locke’s Essay,’ for the Essay of Locke. So, 
if either of thesi* authors has been spoken of, and 
is tlierefore snpposcnl to be in view, vvii might 
say, he’s work ; he’s V'ssay. Ilis, its, whose, 
should evidently, for the sake of analogy, be 
he’s, it’s, who’s: and, for the same reason, you’s 
is preferable to your; they’s to their, See., if cus- 
tom would permit. 

What, theii, is this terminal ion calh:*d posses- 
sive or gimitive ? It is a contraction of is, also 
anciently e$ ; for what is now j)ut man\, was for- 
merly 7na/ns\ or ; ami everyone is familiar 

with the list; of whnt is called the apostrophic 
sign, i.e. the comriia put to indicate tlx; omi;>sion 
of a letter. If, th n, \s be :\ contraction of is or 
esj wb:it is /.s / If is ihe siun of the genitive 
singular, third declension of Latin nouns; which 
was adopted by the Saxon writers to answer the 
same purpose in tlie native language whieh they 
were forming : and there can be no doubt that 
said is was originally a separate word, answering 
in meaning or use to of witli us : whicli of, as 
well as the termination is, is a contraction or 
fragment of soim; compound word. Mans is the 
same in English as hoviinis in I^itiu : Man’s 
condition is the same in significancy as, the 
condition of man; or the human condition. In 
the last instance, Juunaii is an adjective formed 
upon homo, anciently humo, by adding an; which 
an serves the same ])urpose as the termination is, 
or our of; i.e. it denotes connexion or relation. 

Olir word man, us noticed in unullier ])Uicc, is a 

coritraclioii of human, and ellrptical for huvuin 
lienee tlie n’ason why the following ex- 
pressions are all ecpiivnlent : (’oiiditio hominis, 
nuinana conditio ; iNIaii’s ccjiidition, the condition 
of man, the hnmari condition. 

There is little or nothing gained by contracting 
manis or mams; hit'ciis or links, into man’s, 
bird’s, &c. The reason of its adojition was, evi- 


dently, to distinguish what is called the geuitit^ 
or possessive from the plural termination; for 
they were both es or is. When, therefore, birdis 
for example, was contracted into birds plural 
the possessive was put bird’s ; and this distinc* 
tion has sufficient utility (at least to tlic eye, for 
it is useless in reference to the ear) to warrant 
its rolenlion. 

It has been observed that tlie plural was for- 
merly the same as the ])ossessive or genitive ter- 
mination. The same is the case in the Latins 
Tlie terminations cc, i, is, are signs of the genitive 
singular and nomiiiutive plural : as iMusie, means 
both of a song and songs ; Domini, of a lord and 
lords ; Sermonis, of a speech and speeches ; only 
the plural, in tiie third declension, is geneially 
es : as, Sermones, ^c. ; but, originally, tliere was 
no ditlerence between it and the genitive siirm- 
lar. 

Sect. VUI. — The Noun or Substantive. 

Here the name may be first considered. The ^ 
grammarians of the learned langunges have, 
with some show of reason, employed the terms 
noun substantive and noun adjective; i. e. a 
name that can stand by itself without any assist- 
ance ; and a name that requires to he added to, j 
or rested upon, another. There is, as usual, in ] 
these terms, a good deal of false theory, con 
corning which we cannot stop to enquire at 
present. But, though the grammarians of the 
learned languages have noun substantive and 
noun adjective, why should their vernacular imi- 
tators, after treating noun and substantive as 
synonymous, prefer tlie latter to the former? 
Probably the sole reason was, tliat tlie one seem- 
ed a more respectable locking word than the 
other. But substantive, besides being apt to 
suggest the notion of substance, is uhjcctionahlt: 
for other reasons, as being cormecled with false 
theory. Noun, (i. e. nomcn, name), is perhaps 
as intelli'gible and appropriate a term as can be 
found for the purpose. It is desirable that 
names or designations should at least possess the 
negative merit of not being false guides; hut in 
general we must proceed nuicli turther m <’ar 
enquiries tlian they can conduct us. What then 
is that which wo agree to call noun ? Ilow slui 
we define it? — Hoc opus ! There is nothing so 
im|)ortant, in a philosojffiic view, as correct de - 
nition ; but, at the same time, there is nothing^ 
difficult. ‘ A noun,' says the grainmatist, i ■ 
the name of any thing that exists, 
we have any notion.' But if a noun be 
name of any thing which exists, how can nut 
or any one of those words which denote nm 
existence, be a noun ? And if the 
any thing of which we have any notion, 
more than any thing which exists, it 
much to be a correct definition; for • ^^,,5 

that have any signification, are names o 
(either physical or metaphysical), .1 

have a notion : and if it be affirmed t ui ^ 
denotes a real existence, in distinc lou^^ 
attribute, action, relation, &c., then, 

definition is not only incorrect, but ma ^ 

false ; for many words are called nouns 

note no such absolute entity; anu } ^ buf 

supjiosition is not merely a philologic ’ 
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R cause of much metaphysical absurdity^ which 
:neu give and receive as sound ratiocination. 

We define a noun to be a grammatic designa- 
tion, given not only to all those words which are 
the names of sensible objects, as, man, horse, 
bird, tree, stone, lake, river, city, &c.; but also 
to all those words which can be employed in a 
sentence as if they were names of such objects, 
us, hunger, reason, virtue, vice, nothing, non- 
existence, &c. Any of the latter words can he 
employed exactly as the former in connexion 
with other words, to form a sentence : as, man 
is a rational animal : reason is very difierent 
from imagination ; nothing is preferable to what 
is evil. Thus any word which can be put toge- 
ther as the agent or subject, the nominative or 
object of a verb, is entitled to the granimatic 
designation of noun: and we know not of any 
other definition which is admissible as correct. 

All words thus designated, may be dis- 
tinguished into nouns physical, and nouns meta- 
physical : many of the latter are not names of 
ei.tities, but of nonentities ; such as, fate, luck, 
thacce, &;c. ; few of these, comparatively, denote 
absolute existents any way analogous to physical 
objects : they, for the most part, merely indicate 
qualities, motions, relations, thoughts, feelings, 
kc. Sec. Many, even of those nouns which may 
be considered physical, are not properly names 
of things or absolute existents, but of motions: 
as current, stream, storm, wind, wave, billow, 
breath, sound, &c. &c. 

This unsubstantial nature of what are called 
siisbtantivcs, which ^ give to airy nothings a lo- 
cal habitation and a name,’ is certainly a great 
convenience in language; i. c. to enable men to 
talk without meaning, and ‘ say an infinite deal 
about nothing :’ it is wonderfully suliservient. to 
eiroctive rhetoric, and deceitful sophistry; but it 
i'^ very unfavorable to sound reasoning and true 
pliilosophy ; it must, therefore, be set down as 
'Jne of the radical imperfections of language ; 
in guarding against the deception of words, 
is particularly necessary to examine their 
•'•iport. Many of them mean nothing; many 
^>rG of uncertain import ; many, being imbued 
With error and prejudice, serve only to impose 
on the understanding. 

The importance of etymology consists in 
^scertainijng the descriptive or distinctive import 
of words; which is not indeed of any great 
utility as to physical nouns ; for they answer the 
Purpose of designation, even if their significancy 
e not perceived. The names J.ondon, Paris, 
>^mesj Rhone, sun, moon, like Dante, Milton, 
C-, answer the purpose of designation com- 
P ctely however ignorant we may be of their 
^ ymology ; and it might be even argued (as it 
tW ^^K^od) with some show of reason, 
belt ignorance exists, the 

etymologic meaning might only 

fieccive, by its erroneous representation ; 
or example, in the designation Pacific Ocean. 
i)hv ^ different, however, as to meta- 

Word^^ metaphysical words, i. e. 

for ^^T\oycd for metaphysical purposes) ; 

ming depends upon ascertaining their 
or their insignificancy ; i. c. whe- 
^^y mean any thing or nothing ; and 


whether their meanings present natural or chime- 
rical ideas to the imagination, and true or false 
notions to the understanding. If metaphysical 
nouns be taken as if they were mere designa- 
tions, like what are called proper names, without 
any regard to the reason of their imposition, the 
consequence must be error and deci'ption; and 
this, as already intimated, is one of the principal 
causes of verbal imposture, and metaphysical 
absurdity, or false ami deceitful philosophy; to 
which the only effectual counteraction that can 
be opposed, is sound etymology; though it will 
nev(‘r, perhaps, accomplish all that Horne Tooke 
predicted. 

We must also consider case, gender, and 
number, in reference to nouns. The grammatisls 
seem, in general, half ashamed of the poverty of 
our language in this particular; and they have 
endoavoared, with the very best intentions, to 
emich it with imaginary cases: and they aver it 
to have, at the very least, throe cases, viz. llie 
nominative, possessive, and the object ive. Lind- 
ley Murray, indeed, informs us, that ho was long 
harassed with doubts on the subjt'ct. ‘ The 
author of this work long doubted the propriety 
of assigning to I'nglisli substantives an objective 
case; hut a renewed, critical examination of the 
subject, an examination to winch he was 
prompted by the {tensive .and increasing de- 
mand for the e ammar, has produced in liis 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our 
language are entitled to this comprehensive ob- 
jective case r 

But, after all, our language is simpler than 
even its Saxon and (lothic ancestors ; for Kng- 
lish nouns have no change of termination, com- 
monly called case; save that which is called 
possessive, alios genitive; as man’s for 
womaids for of woinaUf ike.; and many iinglish 
nouns do not admit even of this change; yet 
this defect of cases occasions no loss of signifi- 
cancy, no inconvenience. 

The reader must be informed that gender 
means kind, and that th(;re are three kinds of 
nouns, viz. ; such as denote males, or he-animals ; 
such as denote females, or shc-auimals ; and 
such as denote neither the one nor the other, 
liaving no sexual distinction whatever: more- 
over, he must be informed, that in this instance 
the English language is richer than several of 
its neighbours ; for some of them have hotli 
masculine and feminine gender, i. e. male and 
female kinds of nouns, bur no neuter kind. It 
seems, also, very necessary to inform him, that 
there are mcta])horLc males and females ; figura- 
tive ladies and gentlemen. ‘ Figuratively in the 
English tongue,’ we are told, ‘ we commonly 
give the masculine gender to nouns which are 
conspicuous for the attributes of imparting or 
communicating, and which are, by nature, strong 
and efficacious. Those again arc made feminine 
which are conspicuous for the attributes of con- 
taining or bringing forth; or which arc peculiar- 
ly beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, 
the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, 
being tlie receptacle of the sun’s light, to be 
feminine. The earth is generally feminine. A 
ship, a country, a city, &:c., are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers, i’imp 
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is always masculine, on account of its mighty 
efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and 
its being the object of love. Fortune and the 
church are generally put in the feminine gender!^ 
This is the sublime of metaphoric gender, and 
sexual distinction, and grammalic sentimen- 
tality! There is, indeed, something of the 
whimsical in metaphoric gender and matrimony; 
for with our old, rude, ancestors, the Saxons, the 
moon was not the wife, but the husband of the 
sun. 

It must be matter of self-gratulatioii to the 
sentimental V rench, tliat they are not driven to 
the necessity of figurative genders; as all their 
nouns are either masculine or feminine; so that 
they can appear to talk about ladies and gentle- 
men when speaking of battles and spectacles, 
plays and operas, metaphysical entities and 
nonentities. 

The business of gender is a very serious affair 
in Greek, Latin, and even in Italian, French, 
&C.; but nothing can be more simple in Knglish ; 
for, except in a few instances, it is left, as it 
should be, to the meaning of words as indicative 
of the natures of objects, and not distinguished 
by different sets of terminations ; which are 
more troublesome than useful. The grammari- 
ans, indeed, assert, ‘ nouns, with variable termi- 
nations, contribute to conciseness and perspicu- 
ity of expression.^ We have only a sufficient 
number of them to make us feel our want; for 
when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, 
iiu astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive 
an impropriety in the termination which we 
cannot avoid ; but we can say, that slie is a 
botanist, a student, a witness, a scliolar, an 
orphan, a companion, because these terminations 
have not annexed to them the notion of sex.^ 

If all these assertions were admitted, still the 
advantage of variable terminations might be de- 
nied ; for it could be proved, that they produce 
a preponderance of inconvenience : but though 
they contribute to conciseness and perspicuity 
in such languages as Greek and Latin, in which 
the personal pronouns are seldom expressed ; 
they are not necessary to perspicuity, and would 
contribute very little to conciseness, in English 
composition ; and if the question be fairly tried, 
by a sufficient number of instances, the English 
will be found equal to any language (however 
incumbered with inflection) in conciseness ayd 
perspicuity. 

What impropriety is there in saying of a fe- 
male, that she is an astronomer, philosopher, 
&c., any more than in saying, slie is a botanist, 
scholar, &c. / The truth is, that having, very 
unnecessarily, adopted a number of foreign dis- 
tinctions of gender, vve are apt to fancy that they 
are very necessary, or would be extremely de- 
sirable to all nouns j just as a Iktle indulgence 
is apt to produce a restless longing after useless 
or hurtful luxuries : so that, instead of saying, 

* We have only a sufficient number of variable 
terminations to make us feel our want;' we 
ought rather to say, we have a sufficient number 
of them to produce false notions and fantastic 
desires ; and it would be much wiser to discard 
some we liave, than long for more. Such titles 
as countess, duchess, empress, princess, &c.. 
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may remain ; but what utility is there in actress 
arbitress, benefactress, conductress, huntress^ 
patroness, poetess, protectress, tutoress, votaress? 
Even the eyes and ears (by which grammarians 
are wont to judge) are surely better pleased with 
the expressifins, she is a clever actor, she is thf 
arbiter, benefactor^ conductor, patron, poet, pro- 
tector, &c., than she is a clever actress, she is 
the arbitress, &c. 

To perspicuity, such feminine terminations 
contribute nothing, because the pronoun she 
which accompanies the noun, indicates the femi- 
nine gender as definitely as it is possible for any 
termination to indicate the same thing : and as 
to conciseness ; that, in most cases, is better 
effected by one termination than by several. 
Thus, to say, Attend, ye actors, is more concise 
than. Attend ye actors and actresses : ye adulter- 
ers, is more concise than, ye adulterers and 
adulteresses, &c. 

We have much reason for congratulation con- 
cerning gender in reference to English nouns; 
for they have fortunately escaped the trouble- 
some incumbrance of variable termination ; and, 
however the gr^^mmarians may lament their rude 
simplicity, there is not much danger that they 
will ever be changed into tlie likeness of Greek 
and Latin substantives. 

As to nujnbir; the only change of terininalion 
in English nouns, besides the affix 's, to denote 
(^'y is that which is employed to indicate the 
plural ,* or, tliat more than one is meant. The 
plural affix has been already explained in treat- 
ing of pronouns. There can be little doubt that 
the two terminations of singular and plural im- 
port have some utility; yet, that it is iihkIi loss 
than we are apt to imagine, is abundantly evi- 
dent from tlie number of nfnins which \vc have 
with only one termination, without expericncim^ 
any inconvenience ; as sheep, deer, swine, &c. 
In these eases, if it be intended to indicate the 
singular number, or that one is meant, the pur- 
pose is fully accomplished by prefixing wiiicli, 
as already shown, is a contraction of nn, i. o. | 
anCy i. e. one. In such a connexion, what is 
called (very absurdly) the indefinite article, an- 
swers a useful purpose ; whereas, in nincty-nme 
applications out of 100, it is wholly useless; 
only, having been always accustomed to tins, as 
to many other insignificant expletives, wo shoii < 
think composition strange and incomplete with- 
out it. In all such expressions as a book, a 
house, a horse, a table, &c., a might very pro- 
perly be termed the insignificant article ; wlnct 
was probably the meaning intended by tie 
phrase — indefinite article. The expression 
sheep is as definite as tivo sheep, three 
several sheep, many sheep, the sheep, ^ > 
sheep, those sheep, &lc. So also, when *> 
illiterate say, a shilling, tivo shilling ; ^ ’ 

two foot, &c. ; and we have not the least ’ 

that, if all nouns had thus possessed only 
termination, the advantage would have 
siderable, not only as to simplicity and 
(for the distinctions of singular and plant , 
quently cause an embarrassment), but a so 
nificancy. 

A question long perplexed the 
seems now to admit of an easy answer. 
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originated the perpetual recurrence and useless 
application of whgt is called the indefinite arti- 
cle^ not only in English, but also in most, or in 
all of the modern languages? For if an, un 
(It. Fr. & Sp.) ein (Ger.) be, as they manifestly 
are, ewe, (un-us, en,) how, in the name of signi- 
ficaucy, should they be connected with almost 
every singular noun ? If singular mean one, 
why commit the tautology in almost every sen- 
tence of adding the adjective one t 
The sole reason of tliis fact is, we believe, 
that the practice originated when the distinction 
of singular and plural did not exist; or, at least, 
did not generally prevail among nouns ; and 
vvijen it was as necessary to say a horse, or one 
horse, as a sheep, or 07ie sheep : the habit of apply- 
ing the numeral adjective X ane (now one)^ ein, 
im, like many other habits, remained, after the 
reason on which it was founded had ceased. 
Many Latin nouns have no distinction of singu- 
lar and plural in the nominative case, (and their 
accusative plural is the same as the nominative) ; 
and a very great proportion of Saxon nouns 
have, ill spite of Saxon grammatists, manifestly 
no distinction of number. Like tlie nouns 
sheep, deer, swine, &,c., if not restricted, they 
suggest more than one of a sort or kind to the 
imderstandirig ; and then^fore it was necessary to 
join to them anc or one, when one was intended to 
be indicated ; just as it was necessary to employ 
the numeral arljectives two, three, four, &c., 
ivlien two, three, four, were to be denoted. 

If, however, there were one regular plural 
alh\ to I'higlish nouns, we might felicitate ouiv 
selves in the possession of it as an important 
addition to our graminatic treasure ; but, unfor- 
tunately, instead of being simple and uniform, it 
IS such a jumble of anomaly as sets all principle 
and rule at defiance. 'Fhe principal irregu- 
larities may be arranged under the following 
heads. 

L Some nouns have the obsolete plural affix 
•• as oxen instead of oxes ; men, women, i. e. 
contraction of mancii, womaiien ; which ought 
Howto be mans, womans; children and brethren 
have two obsolete affixes, viz. cr and en ; each 
ot which is, we believe, for c.s, adopted from the 
third declension of Idatin nouns ; and which we 
Mill retain, but generally contract it into a. 

2. Nouns ending in o, have the irregularity of 
^oinctiincs contracting the affix es, and soinc- 
tirnes not; as folio, folios; nuncio, nuncios; 
Punctilio, punctilios; seraglio, seraglios ; cargo, 
cargoes ; echo, echoes ; hero, heroes ; negro, 
negroes ; manifesto, manifestoes, &:c. 

ihis is such a petty irregularity, and at the 
‘^aine time so easily rciiiedied, that it ought not, 
^’H'nly, to remain : let the e be uniformly 
nropperj^ or uniformly retained: the former 
tennis the more advisable measure. 

'L Most nouns ending in f or fc, are render- 
r. ^y changing f or fe into ves ; as, 

» loaves ; half, halves ; wife, wives : but why 
|oul(l not these be loafs, halfs, wifes, staffs; 

griefs, reliefs, reproofs, -ruffs, &.c. ? If gram- 
^natjc authority serve only to establish anomaly, 
ai r nuisance ; and our undenstaiidings 

n our practice are more honored in the breach, 
in thf ohservuhee of its tyrannic laws. 


4. ‘ Nouns which have^ in the singular, with 
no other vowel in the same syllable, change it 
into ies in the plural ; as beauty, beauties ; fly, 
flies,^ &c. 13ut why should these not be 
beautys, flys, dutys, &c. ; like key, keys ; delay, 
delays, &c.? 

This is one of the evils of having more than 
one alphabetic sign for one sound ; and it is of 
recent introduction like many other anomalies. 

5. Such irregularities as the following seem 
to have originated in the Saxon antipatliy to 
polysyllables, so discernible in many words, 
which are reduced to the favorite monosyllable : 
foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth ; louse, 
lice; mouse, mice; penny, pence; die, dice. 
Ikit why not follow analogy, as children and 
foreigners do in learning our language; and say, 
foots, goose.s, tooths, louses, mouses, peniiys, 
dies, &;c.? But how strange and ridiculous such 
words sound ! exclaim all the dutiful subjects of 
established usage. But is it not much more ridi- 
culous to be the slaves of mere custom, however 
absurd? Only accustom your eyes and car.s 
and mouths for a single mouth, to the analogies 
of your own language, in those instauces in 
which the strangest blunders have been conse- 
crated into graminatic proj)rieties, and you will 
be reconciled to them for ever. 

It is the custom at present, in adopting words 
from the learned language's, to preserve their 
learned plural tiTinination. In tliis we act more 
strangely than our neighbours ; for how are 
mere Faiglish scholars to know tlie meaning and 
use of foreign terminations ! Wliy not make 
the plural of automaton, automatons ; criterion, 
critcrions; a])peii(.lix, appendixes; medium, me- 
diums; memorandum, memorandums; stratum, 
stratums ; vortex, vortexes, ike. ? Surely good 
smise is better than learned jiedantry; and it is 
manifestly more pedantic than judicious to graft 
foreign peculiarities on a vernacular language; 
or, ill naturalising learned strangers, not to make 
them conform to the manners of the natives. 

Sect. IX. — Of the Vkur. 

This is the most difficult of all the grainmatic 
entities. The name verb (verburn) means 
word ; which latter is merely a corruption of 
tlie former. We have only to suppose, then, 
tliat this very formidable part of speech was 
designateil the word, by way of eminence, on 
account of its vast importance. Nor is it worth 
while to quarrel with a name, when it does not 
indicate some egregious error or absurdity. If, 
then, a verb be a word, what is that word when 
considered as a part of speech ? What is its 
grammutic character? Bindley Murray must 
reply : ‘ a verb is a word which signifies to be, 
to do, or to sufer, as, ‘ I am, I rule, I am ruled.’ 
Other grammatists have attempted greater accu- 
racy of (lefinition ; but their attempts have not 
been sufficiently successful to deserve notice. 

It will probably appear to the reader very 
extraordinary, that the grammatist should define 
the verb to be a word ; and instantly exem])lify 
his definition by giving, not one word, but two 
or more words: as, ‘ I am, I rule, I am ruled.’ 
The blunder is easily explained. The definition 
was not made for the English, or, indeed, for 
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any modern language, but for the Greek and the 
Latin ; in which it can be strictly exemplified : 
as, sum, I am ; rego, I rule ; regor, I am ruled : 
so, also, if we take what is called the infinitive : 
esse, to be ; regere, to rule ; regi, to be ruled. 
In all these Latin instances the verb is one word ; 
but each of the English instances consists of, at 
least, two words. This is another proof of the 
absurdity of transferring gramraatic definitions, 
distinctions, and rules, from Greek and Latin to 
the English language; which is as truly ridi- 
culous as it would be to give the history of 
Greece or Rome, with a few slight changes of 
names and dates, as a correct history of I'mg- 
Innd. Rut how insignificantly diminutive 
would a vernacular grammar appear without the 
lucubrations of old Lily, or of Crates Mellotes, 
done into .English ! Hence that mass of absurdity 
which has been dignified with the name of 
grammar. Most of it was from its first exist- 
ence (perhaps in Egypt or Babylon) dark and 
chaotic ; and all of it as applied to the modern 
languages, especially to the English (so dissi- 
milar to Greek and Latin), is as devoid of rea- 
sonableness and utility as the ])hilosophy of 
Aristotle. To many persons such statements 
arc redundant; and for the sake of brevity, as 
also of intelligibleness, to mere English scho- 
lars, we adhere as closely as possible to the 
English language. 

The question then is, What is a verb? We 
deny tliat there is any sncli entity as verb in 
the sense of the grammatists : i. c. one, single, 
separate, uncompounded word, winch signifies 
to be, to do, or to suffer. Rut it may be replied, 
Have you not j\ist admitted, that in Latin the 
definition holds, ‘ a verb is a word ;’ for sum, 
is one word ; as also rego. True; but each of 
these is properly a compound word : i. e. two 
or more words joined together ; just as if we 
were to write, Jam^ Jrulcy Idrui'uud ; or, tohey 
torule, tobcruled. The movable affix, in the 
Latin words, is as properly a distinct word as 
the prefix is in the instances Jrulcy tondc. 

Though, then, the definition ‘ a verb is a word 
which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer,’ does 
hold as to Latin and Greek ; it is not true, as to 
any language whatever, that one simple or un- 
compounded word can signify, to be, to do, or 
to suffer. The error of tlie grammarians origi- 
nated in mistaking syntactic for verbal meaning; 
i. e. in supposing that one word can convey a 
meaning which requires two or more words. 
This error, productive of other errors, originated 
in ignorance concerning the elliptic or abridged 
state of language, as found existing among every 
people; for nothing was more calculated to 
deceive theorists, who would naturally suppose 
that one word performed the office of several ; 
as if there could be existence without some ex- 
istent concerning whom the affirmation is made ; 
or action, apart from an agent. 

We have already considered the difficulty at- 
tending the origin of language, and the origin of 
some words called verbs : and it would answer 
no usefid purpose to detain the reader with ano- 
ther discussion of the same troublesome ques- 
tion. In all those words called verbs, which 
are manifestly nouns, there is no difficulty : as, 


*' to handy to faccy to back/ &c. ; * I hand, we 
hand, they hand / ^ brave ineih back their friends 
and face their enemies.^ In such instances all 
that is necessary is to join two nouns; or a pro- 
noun and a noun, or to prefix the preposition 
tOy to convey the notion of agency. 

Mr. Horne Tooke (as already noticed) holds 
that every verb is properly a noun ; and that it 
is something more than a noun : he intimates 
moreover, that he agrees with the Stoics in con- 
sidering the infinitive the proper verb, free from 
all incumbrance of number and person. It is 
difficult to conjecture what he really intended • 
but he seems to have considered the affix of the 
Greek, Latin, Saxon, &c. (in what is called the 
infinitive mood), as well as tOy in the English 
to be equivalent to do, or act ; as if the expreS’ 
si’on, to back a friend, to face an enemy, were 
do back a friend, do face an enemy. If such 
were the case then, tOy and the Latin affix arcy 
&c., arc to be considered as properly the verb ; 
and the proper enquiry would be, what is the 
nature of that which is thus connected with a 
noun to convert it into a verb ? After the fullest 
enquiry and reflection, we are convinced that the 
verbal affixes, to what is called the infinitive 
mood, in Latin, Greek, Saxon, &c., are the very 
same as the simple adjective affixes : are is the 
same word, whether it appear in amui'Cy to love, 
or cellarCy of a cell : en Iciuy Gr.) is the same 
word, whether it appear in J loverly to love, or 
golden, of gold. In all such cases the atlix 
merely serves to connect the word going before 
with the word coming after ; or to give notice 
that the word to which it is attached is to be 
taken in connexion with some other word for the 
purpose of conveying a particular meaning. In 
short, the affix in such cas^s answers the same 
purpose as our preposition to ; which also indi-. 
cates that one word is to be taken in connexion 
with another; and which, like the foreinentioned 
affixes, is doubtless a mere particle or fragment 
of a compound word. 

If, the n, the common definition, a verb is a 
word which signifies to be, to do, and to suffer, 
be wrong ; what definition is to be received as 
correct ? But though we point out the falsencs? 
or absurdness of an old doctrine, it docs not 
follow that we must forthwith supply its place 
with a new one. It is impossible to put any 
thing sound and solid in the place of baseless 
theories ; and the purpose of enquiry is gene- 
rally answered when they are made to vanish 
away like dreams when men awake. We have 
just seen that there is no such thing, in the Ln- 
glish language, as a verb ; i. e. a word whic 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer ; for,Ho express 
existence, possession, relation, agency, 
or more words are necessary ; ana wheneve 
one word seems competent to the business (a 
in Latin, &-C.), it is not a simple, but a com 
pound word, i. e. two or more words 
together. . i 

‘ Verbs,’ we are told, ‘ arc of three km , 
active, passive, and neuter.’ The 
why such distinctions were ever applied o 
English language, is, that they previously 
in connexion with Ltin ; but to suppose tte 
tlie same distinctidns will equally suit a 
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guages, is as unreasonable as to attempt to make 
a coat to fit the moon in all her changes. We 
say nothing at present of the original character 
of such distinctions ; for if they had been dis- 
tinguished in their first application by absolute 
wisdom, they might be perverted into utter folly 
by being transferred to the English language. 
The distinctions in question have been discarded 
by the more sensible grammarians ; who, instead 
of saying verbs are active, passive, or neuter, 
Jistingiiish them into transitive and intransitive. 
The only conceivable utility in this distinction 
is, its subserviency to a grammatic rule ; which 
says, verbs active or verbs transitive govern the 
objective case : as, truth ennobles her ; she com- 
forts &c. Here ennobles is considered a 
verb transitive, because the action passes over 
to the object ; and if that be represented by a 
pronoun, it must be in what is called the ob- 
jective or accusative case: but such instances as, 
I sit, he lives, they sleep, are denon)inated in- 
transitive, because the clfect is confined within 
the subject or nominative of the verb, and does 
not jiiiss over to any object. 

This distinction, however, might be very well 
dispensed with ; for it would answer every pur- 
pose, to say, when a ])ronoun is the object of a 
verb, or that in which the action of a verb ter- 
minates, it must be in the objective case : as, ‘ I 
love her ‘ she loves ?//<’,’ &,c. ; not, ‘ I love she 
* she loves 

, With all that avidity for multiplljcity of dis- 
tinction whicli characterises grammatists, there 
is a distinction wliicli has wholly escaped them ; 
though it seems of some use, and has long ob- 
tained the patronage of I Icbrew grammar : it 
may be denominated the verb causative; and 
all we intend is elucidation. JAiy is manifestly 
the causative of lie. \ for it is equivalent to, cause 
or make to lie : thus, also, sit and set ; rise, 
raise, rouse ; see, show, ^c. &c. In this manner 
a great number of words are employed causa- 
tively, to avoid a lengtliy mode of exprc.ssion : 
as, to run a harCy fpr, to make a hare run ; shoWy 
for, jNdke to see, &c. In many instances the 
same word is diversified in spelling and pronun- 
ciation from the original form, when employed 
cansatively : as, shoiVy a diversity of see ; I’uise, 
eouse of rise; set of sit ; lay of liCy &c.: and 
^hus many words are resolvable into one word, 
'vhicli do not seem to have any connexion. 
Many verbs, however, are employed both causa- 
'‘Vfly and nncausatively, or, as commonly e.x- 
pressed, both as active and neuter, witliout any 
diversity of spelling or pronunciation. 

‘ To verbs,' we are told, ‘ belong, number, 
person, mood, and tense.’ This also is affirmed 
concerning English words for no reason what- 
^'^er, except that the same grammatic position 
previously existed in connexion with Greek 
Latin. ^ Verbs,’ it is said, ^have two num* 
bers,^ the singular and the plural : as, I love, wc 
^ ^^cre, again, the example is at variance 
'^fih the definition ; for the distinction, as to 
^^ngiilar and plural, exists not in the word love, 
pronouns I and we. In Latin, indeed, 

^ definition can be exemplified : as, Amo, I 
Amamus, we love. Here are two numbers, 
•®^tigular and plural; because the terminations 


of the verb perform the office of the pronouns 
in our language. 

‘In each number,’ we are told, ‘there are 
three persons ; as, 

Singular. Flural. 

First Person, I love; We love ; 

Second Person, Thou lovest; Ye or You love; 
Third Iverson, lie loves. They love. 

‘ Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its 
endings, to express or agree with difierent per- 
sons of the same number. In the plural number 
of the verb tliere is no variation of ending to 
express the difierent persons ; and the verb, in 
the three persons ])lural, is the same as in the 
first person singular. Yet this scanty provision 
of terminations is .sufficient for all the purposes 
of disconr.se, and no ambiguity arises from it ; 
the verb being always attended, either with the 
noun, expressing the subject acting or acted 
upon, or vvilh the pronoun representing it.' 

It appears, then, that diversities of termination 
arc not necessary to the English verb, as it is 
always attended either with a noun or pronoun; 
which noun or pronoun answers the purpose ac- 
complished by termination in Greek and Latin : 
and for the same reason that the verb is without 
any variation in connexion with 1, We, You, 
They, it might also havp been without any 
variation in connexion with Thon, lie, She, It : 
a.s, I love ; Thou love ; He, She, or It love ; We 
love, kc. It is evident that tlie terminations or 
affix csty after Thou, and etk changed into eSy Sy 
after He, She, or It, answer no necessary or 
useful purpose ; but occasion much embarrass- 
ment. Disuse these needless diversities of ter- 
mination, and you discard at once nearly all the 
rules of syntax, or render them needless. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
affixe.s esly ethy cs — they are, evidently, nuisances 
in the English language; but perhaps the curi- 
osity of the reader, respecting their adoption, 
may call for some explication. We find, in our 
olden literature, cth connected with all the per- 
sons and numbers of pronouns {en was also 
generally employed as an affix, at one time, 
cspecialiy in the jilural number of verbs) : as, I 
lovethy Thou love thy lie loveth. We lovcthy Ye 
lovcthy They hweth. From this, it is evident 
tluU eth could not be either a personal or a nu- 
meral afiix: i. e. whatever it might indicate, if 
it indicated any thing, it could not denote num- 
ber or person. After more enquiry and reflection 
than the (piestion is perhaps worth, considered 
by itself, the conclusion in the mind of the 
author was, that the affix eth was corrupted 
from the Latin afiix aty ety or it; or, that it is 
'riuiu (Gothic), 'riiuc (German 'Vhun infin.), i.e. 
Do affixed instead of being put before the verb, 
as it is at present, when employed. The last 
seems the more probable conjecture ; for when 
Do is employed, the a (fix disappears ; which is 
some approach to evidence, that the one was 
considered equivalent to the other, if not the 
very same : as, I do love, Thou do love, or dost 
love : he do, or doth love ; not thou dost lovest, 
he does loves. Whatever may have been the 
origin of csty ethy eSy contracted into s, tney are 
manifestly useless and troublesome appendages. 
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The doctrine of moods is self-convicted of al)- 
surdity : for the grammatists are obliged to make 
such a confession as the following : — Though 
this mood (the imperative) derives its name from 
its intimation of command, it is used on occa- 
sions of a very opposite nature, even the humblest 
supplications of an inferior being to one who is 
infinitely his superior : as, ‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses !' 
Opinions are divided concerning the exact num- 
ber and proper definition of moods. Yet, with 
all the lovx' of complication, an obvious distinc- 
tion is omitted; for if what is called the infini- 
tive mood deserve any designation, it ought to 
be called the impersonal verb ; or the impersonal 
state of the verb ; hut the term impersonal was 
pre-engaged ; being applied to what is evident, v 
the third person of some verbs — or verbs that 
are used only in the third person. 

In reference to Greek and Latin, the tradi- 
tional doctrine of moods may be toleraU'd ; be- 
cause it serves at least tlie purpose of desig- 
nating the various terminations of verbs, wliieh 
must be committed to memory; but, in reference 
to the English language, it possesses no redeem- 
ing quality. 

Tenst' is a corruption of tempus, contracted 
into time. The grammatic judgments liave 
been wonderfully divided a])out tense; which is 
not surprising when we consider how much the 
subject has battled the most metapliysical intel- 
lects ; and that it extorted tlic following humble 
confession from St. Augustine : Quid sit Tem- 
pus, si nemo qmEiat a mo, scio; si qui.s inter- 
roget, nescio. Mr. Harris has enumerated no 
fewer than twelve tenses ; hut more moderate 
grammarians are content with half the number; 
not without an apology for insisting on so many. 

^ Tense,’ they tell us, ‘being the distinction of 
time, might seem to admit only of the present, 
past, and future; but to mark it more accu- 
rately, it is made to consist of six variations, 
viz. tlie present, the imperfect, the perfect, the 
j)luperfect, and the first and second future 
tenses!’ Others, still more moderate, are'eon- 
tent with half this number; and insist only on 
three tenses ; the past, the present, and the 
future ; others refuse to admit that there is a 
future or present tense; and some deny the 
existence of tenses altogether. In all such 
cases of diverse judgment and doubtful distinc- 
tion, simplicity is an argument of considerable 
weight ; so that, if there were no preponderating 
evidence, we would rather agree with those who 
hold that there are no tenses, than with tho.se 
who assert that there are three, six, or twelve : 
but though the doctrine? of tenses has, to some 
extent, realised itself ; and vve have, or segm to 
have, some notions of distinctions as to time, in 
connexion with verbs ; yet it cup be US clearly 
proved as the nature of the case admits, that ro 
such distinction really belongs to tJiem ; arid 
that, where such a notion does exist, it is wholly 
acces.sory or associated ; not primary — not in- 
tended to be indicated by any changes which 
are made upon the word's called verbs, in any 
language. The enquiry, indeed, is attcrxled 
with no substantial utility, except as it serves to 
remove false theory ; for nothing is preferable 


to absurd opinions : silence is better than loqua- 
cious impertinence. Before, however, we enter 
directly on the consideration of tense ; let us 
first examine those words designated auxiliary 
or helping verbs, for the right understanding of 
these will, in a great measure, supersede the ne- 
cessity of a formal disquisition concerning tense. 

With respect to the auxiliary or helping verbs : 
vis. do, have, shall, will, may, can, let. 
must, be, two affixes must be noticed as being 
really all the changes of termination that pro- 
perly and usefully belong to English verbs : viz. 
ed and ing. The last was, anciently, ante, ant, 
and, &c. (for there is great diversity of spelling 
in the olden literature) and was evidently bor- 
rowed from the Latin participle : ing seems 
merely a spelling of the same affix, accommo- 
dated to the nasal pronunciation that acquired 
possession of the English language after the 
compiest. The use of ing is precisely the saint' 
as the participlc-afhx ans, ens, in Latin, and on 
in Greek ; and has precisely the same use, and 
is, in fact, the same word ns the adjective aflix 
(in, cn, <kc. ; for all the difference between what 
is called apartici[)le and what is called an adjec- 
tive, is, that tlie one is formed on a verb and tlie 
other on a noun ; and this differi nce is, in many 
cases, so very slight, that the same w'ord is con- 
sidered either adjective or participle. 

The corresponding, or rather the same affix, 
in the other languages, is, ande, Swed. ; endc, 
Ger. ; ant, Fr. ; ante, It. From this view, it 
plainly appears, that as the Latins borrowed the 
alHx in (question from the Greeks, their literary 
masters ; so tlie modern nations of Kurone 
borrowed it from the Latins, their literary mas- 
ters. 

' The affix cd, at, Swed.; et, Ger. ; afiu It.; is 
evidently the same as that which exists in what 
is misnamed (for it is active as well as passive) 
the Latin perfect, passive partici|)le. Thus, 
dubit-o, dubitat-us, is, with us, doubt, doubted, 
&c. &c. If, then, the English affix he merely 
that of the Latin; what is this I^atin affix. ^ We 
can hardly expect absolute certainty in such a 
matter ; but we believe it is wliat is called tlie 
third person singular of the perfect, with adjec- 
tive terminations appended. Thus, amat, he 
love.s, amavit, he has loved, amavitus, a, um, 
contracted into amat-us, a, urn. The av is a con- 
tract ion of hab-eo : so that arnavit is equivalent 
to, love-have-he, she, or it; umaverunt is equivalent 
to, love-^a?;c-they ; or they-have-love. 

Whatever distinctions may be interposed re- 
specting ‘ the perfect tense not only referring to 
what is past, but also conveying an allusion to 
the present time,’ every one knows that there is 
no distinction of meaning, or difference of ap- 
plication, between what are called the 
imperfect and the preterite perfect in Latin. 
reason is plain: amahat consists of the three 
same words as amavit ; i. e. am, love, hab, have, 
and at, signifying agent or subject, he, she, or i , 
as determined by the connexion. 

For the same reason that the preterites 
I.atin often appear to indicate past time or per 
fected action; so the English affix ed T 
pears to indicate the same; but ml 

for distinctions, even of the simplest kin ? 
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definition propounded as if the English verb 
denoted action either terminated or not ter- 
minated, is not free from objections. 

We have no wish to discard the affix cd ; but 
it is evidently much less necessary or useful 
than graminatists would readily admit; for many 
verbs are destitute of it, such as shuty sety thrusty 
spread, &c., without any inconvenience or loss 
of signiftcancy ; and when uugrammatic people 
omit the affix, or employ what is called the 
present instead of the imperfect, their meaning 
js perfectly intelligible. The truth is, we are 
very apt to fancy that useless things are necessary, 
merely because we have been used to them; 
;iii(l we have not the smallest doubt that, if the 
atlix in (|U(;stion had never been adopted, our 
language would have been as significant without, 
as it now is with, this termination. Hut if it 
were regularly affixed, there would be no ob- 
jection to its existence : the great gramniatie evils 
we have to complain of, are those irregularities 
wliicli so much abound ; and wliich serve only 
to rciider the verbal appparatus difficult and 
unwieldy. 


If we discard all useless parts and irregu- 
larities, what are called the auxiliary verbs will 
appear in the following manner : 

I do, thou do, he, she, or it do. We do, you 
do, they do. 1 doed, thou deed, lie, &c., doed. 
\Ne doed, you dot'd, they doed. 

To do, doing, doed, 

I have, thou have, he, ^c.y have. We have, 
you have, they have. 1 have<l, thou haved, he, 
haved. We liavcd, you haved, tliey haved. 
To have, having, haved. 

Ill (’(inseipience of haved being contracted 
nito hady we have such extraordinary combina- 
hoiis ns the following: I have had, I had had ; 

not only the former, but the latter of these 
expressions is set forth in proper grammatic 
ui’dcr, as a necessary and regular tense. 

hc't and must recjuire no notice in this place, 
t iui and may merely express power: / can go, 
equivalent to, 1 am able to go — I have power, 
permission, liberty, &c., to go. T may resign, 
''^equivalent to, I have power to resign; and iu 
^pite of idle doctrines concerning potentials, the 
shorter is merely an abridged form of the longer 
press ion. Alay, when the affix ed is as- 
'''n^ed, is corrupted into inight instead of mamd, 
\Vill, Vol-o, is, 

I will, thou will, he, &c., will. We will, you 
'Jdl, they will. X willed, corrupted into would, 
hum willed, he, &c., willed, 
to will, willing willed. 

Miall, 

shall, thou shall, he, &:c., shall; we shall, 

^ ^‘^l fj corrupted into shou/dy 


^"xiliary verb 


seems most entitled to the designation 


for it docs not appear to have 


Wo \ significancy of its own ; but' it is, 

ttierely a diversity of will ; and con- 
perplexity caused by it, not only to 
them foreigners, but even to the English 

3ti( 1 often blunder in applying shall 

cane t^xistence is no grammatic cause of 

^^t^ratulation. ^ 

P^’^t^eding verbs have some irregularities; 


but they are simplicity itself when compared 
with the verb be ; in which there is more of 
wanton anomaly than could well bo found within 
the same compass, if we were to search all the 
languages of the world. The remark of Mr. 
Turner applies equally to tlie Xhiglish substan- 
tive verb : ‘ The Anglo Saxon substantive verb 
is compounded of several verbs. We can trace 
no fewer than five in its different inflections.^ 
Words much in use arc most liable to be cor- 
ru[)tcd and rendered irregular. Our ancestors 
adopted many irregularities, of what is called 
the substantive verb, from their literary neigh- 
bours : but confusion is worse confounded by 
tlieir unskilful agency. 

A/n IS plainly tipii, Or.; suniy Lat. : w, a cor- 
ruption of cstiy cst ; wtis is a corruption of esse ; 
were \s fuerCy fare nl, I'r. ; /hro«o, It.; art and 
ui'e seem eorrupted from J wcorth, to be, be 
made : thus far we have a jumble of anomaly ; 
but in what remains we have an entirely different 
word, and one which might lie very easily ren- 
dered a competent substantive verb, at once 
sinqile and re<gular. 

He, I beo and | bio, i.e. fio, i.e. bioo. 

The illiterate, particularly the peasantry, for 
they always adhere more closely to analogy than 
their grammatic superiors, have tliis as the sole 
substantive verb in the following manner : 

To be, being, liccd. 

I be, thou be, be, &c., be ; wo be, you be, 
they bo : I heed, thou heed, he, &:c., heed ; we 
beed, you heed, they heed. 

Thus, by merely removing those nuisances, es/, 
ethy eSy or s; and by making the regular affix ed 
supersede the obsolete afiix cn ; we have such 
simplicity and regularity, tliateveri a child could 
not err in employing this ffi miliar, household 
word. Fortunately be remains unchanged in 
what are called the future tense, and the sub- 
junctive and potential moods : as, I shall be, 
thou shall be, he sliall be, &c. If I bCy if thou 
bCy &,c. I may be, he may bcy &c. 

Having reviewed the grammatic auxiliaries, 
we in:iy now approaeli the main body of verbs, 
which consist of very irregular forces : and, for 
the conceit of tlie allusion, we will make train 
our fugleman. 

To train, training, trained. 

I train, thou train, he train, we train, &e. : I 
trained, thou trained, lie trained, &c. 

This is such simple inamEuvring that a child 
might go through the whole exercise ; yet it is 
all that is either necessary or useful ; and to 
change train from an active to what is called a 
passive state, all that is necessary is, be put be- 
fore it, as accompanied Vvilh the affix ed. 
Thus, 

I be loved, thou be loved^ See. 

I becd loved, &c. 

To be loved^ being loved : having been loved. 

We have no doubt that if cd had never been 
adopted as a verbal affix, the business could have 
been well accomplished without it ; but, having 
been adopted, it may remain ; only irregularities 
deserve to be banished. 

When the auxiliaries are unitfd with the re- 
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gular verbs, the junction is effected in the follow- 
ing manner : 

I do train, thou do train, he do train, &c. : 
I doed train, thou doed train, ho doed train, &c. 

I have trained, &,c. : I haved trained, 6cc, 

I will train, thou will train, he will train, &c. 

I shall train, &c. 

1 shall have trained, thou shall have trained, 
he shall or will have trained. 

But, if the moods be abandoned, the tenses 
yet remain. 

The truth is, as before intimated, if any notion 
as to time ever exist in connexion witli any verb, 
it is wholly accessory or associated, and not sig- 
nified by the verb itself. In general what is called 
the present tense simply indicates action, being, 
relation, ^cc. : what are called the past tenses, 
generally indicate existence, action, relation, &c., 
as terminated ; which, of course, is closely asso- 
ciated in the mind with the notion of the past. 
What is called future tense properly indicates 
volition. Thus, if I say, 1 will publish the 
present work in the month of May : the sentence 
is equivalent to, I inteml to publish in the month 
of May; or, I am resolved to publish in the 
month of May, Here the notion of future is 
manifestly an associated, not the primary notion. 
It is true that the word is applied to many ob- 
jects in which volition does not exist ; as in the 
following expres-sions : The moon will rise at 
eight to-night; the sun will rise at six to mor- 
row morning. These are instances of a very 
numerous class of expressions which are meta- 
phoric or allusive, rather than strictly and lite- 
rally proper, though, from having been long used, 
they appear quite literal. 

If the grammatic doctrine of tenses were admit- 
ted, what is gained by it ? Does it impart any 
instruction? Does it render Tyro better ac- 
quainted with language or more master of com- 
position ? If it does not answer such a purpose, 
it is evidently worse than useless. 

Irregular verbs, like all anomalies, are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, especially to learners. 
Most of them, evidently, originated in blunder- 
ing carelessness; or in that aversion to polysyl- 
lables which operated so powerfully on our Saxon 
ancestors. IJad grammar-makers endeavoured 
to remove such irregularities, they would have 
done some good ; but, instead of such useful ser- 
vice, their first labor was to consecrate and con- 
firm all the perversions which they found actually 
existing ; and thus they prevented our language 
from righting itself, as it would have done, to 
a considerable degree, if it had been left wholly 
to analogy, free from the fetters of arbitrary rules 
established on anomalous precedents ; for there 
is a constant effort on the part of children and 
foreigners, and all the ungrainmatic, to restore 
uniformity ; which effort is so well backed by 
reason, that it would doubtless prevail but for 
the despotic authority of written grammar. 

With the view of inducing influential writers 
and speakers to set the example of banishing 
irregularities from the verbs, v e will present 
them in the foflowing distributions : — 

First, Verbs that have both a regular and irre- 
gular form. 


Awake 

awaked 

♦ 


Bend 

f awoke 
bended 

f awaken 
•f bent 


Bereave 

bereaved 

t bereft 


Build 

builded 

f built 


Catch 

catched 

t caught 


Chide 

chided 

f chid 

t chidden 

(deavc 

cleaved 

f clave 

Clothe 

clothed 

t clad 


Crow 

crowed 

t crew 


Dare 

(larcd 

f durst 


Deal 

dealed 

t dealt 


Dig 

digged 

t dug 


Dwell 

dwelled 

t dwelt 


Freeze 

freezed 

t froze 

f frozen 

Gild 

gilded 

t gilt 

Grave 

graved 

t graven 


Gird 

girded 

t girt 


Hew 

hewed 

t hewn 


Knit 

knitted 

t knit 


Load 

loaded 

t laden 


Mow 

mowed 

t mown 


Saw 

sawed 

t sawn 


Shape 

shaped 

t shapen 


Shave 

shaved 

t shaven 


Shear 

sheared 

t shorn 


Shine 

' shined 

t shone 


Show 

showed 

t shown 


Shrink 

shrinked 

t shrunk 


Slay 

slayed 

t slew 

f sliUIl 

Sow 

sowed 


f sown 

Spill 

spilled 

f spilt 

Strive 

strived 

f strove 

f striven 

Strow 

strowed 

f strown 

f Strew 
Swell 

j- strewed 
swelled 

f swollen 


Thrive 

thrived 

f throve 

j- tliriven 

Wax 

waxed 

j- waxen 


Work 

worked 

f wrought 


Wring 

wringed 

f wrung 


There 

can be no u 

nwillingness, 

even in the 


most dutiful disciples of custom, to discard all tlie 
above forms with the dagger prefixed ; for most 
of them iiave an olden uncouthness, except to tlie 
lovers of antique obsoleteness. 

Secondly, verbs that might be restored to ana- 
logy, or rendered regular without offering muen 
violence to established usage : as. 

Beseech beseeched f besought 
Bleed bleeded f bled 
Blood blooded is still bettor 


Blow 

blowed 

f blew 

-j- blown 

Choose 

choosed 

t chose 

f chosen 

Cleave 

cleaved 

f cleft 

clove f cloven 

to split. 



Cling 

dinged 

f clung 


Creep 

creeped 

t crept 


Draw 

d rawed 

j-drew 

f drawn 

Drive 

drived 

f drove 

f driven 

Drink 

drinked 

j- drank 

1 drunk 

Feel 

feeled 

f felt 


Flee 

fleed 

f fled 


Fly 

flyed 

f flew 


One of these duplicates had better oe ‘ 

Fling 

flinged 

f flung 


Forsake forsaked 

Fforsook j- forsaken 

Grow 

growed 

f grew 

1 grown 

Hang 

hanged 

fhung 
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Hear 

beared 

'l^eard 


Fight 

fighted 

f fough\ 

Keep 

keeped 

-jTcept 


Find 

fi tided 

f foiinri' 

Know 

knowed 

f knew 

fjknown 

Give 

gived 

t gave 

Lay 

layed 

■[laid 


Go 

goed 

t went 

Lie 

bed 

-|-lay 

f lain 

Have 

haved 

f had 

J.eave 

leaved 

flcft 


Hide 

hided 

-f hid 

Lose 

losed 

f lost 


Hold 

bolded 

thdd 

Fay 

payed 

-f'paid 


Lead 

leaded 

fled 

Ring 

ringed 

frang 

f rung 

Make 

maked 

t made 

Rise 

rised 

fjrose 

f risen 

Kleet 

meeted 

f met 

Say 

sayed 

f said 


Keiid 

rended 

f rent 

See 

seed 

f saw \ 

f seen 

Ride 

rided 

1 rode 

Shake 

shaked 

f shook 

f shaken 

Run 

rn lined 

f ran 

Shoe. 

shoed 

f shod 


Seek 

seeked 

f sought 

Sing 

singed 

-f- sang 

f Sling 

Send 

sended 

f sent 

Sink 

sinked 

f sunk 


Shoot 

shooted 

fsliot 

Sleep 

sleeped 

f slept 


Sit 

silted 

I sat 

Slide 

slided 

f slid 

f slidden 

Stand 

standed 

(stood 

Sling 

slinged 

-j- slung 


Take 

taked 

f took 

Slink 

slinked 

-f slunk 


Triiad 

treaded 

-f trod 

Smite 

smited 

-j- smote 

f smitten 

Wind 

winded 

-j wound 

S])eak 

speaked 

-f spoke 

f spoken 

Write 

wriled 

f wrote 


Speed 

Spend spender! j- spent 


Spin 

spinned 

f span 

t spun 

Spit 

spitted 

fspat 

f spitton 

Spring 

springed 

f sprang 

t sprung 

St,.;il 

stealed 

(stole 

\ stolen 

Stick 

slicked 

f stuck 


Sting 

stinged 

t stung 


Stink 

slinlced 

t stank 

f stunk 

Stride 

strided 

(• strode 

f strid 

Strike 

striked 

(Istnick 

-(•stricken 

String 

stringed 

t strung 


Swear 

sweared 

-(-swarc 

f swore 

Swiini 

swim me d 

-(• swam 

f swum 

Swing 

swinged 

f swung 


Tc'jcli 

tcachcd 

t taught 


Tear 

teared 

f tore 

\ lorn 

Tril 

tolled 

f told 


Thiak 

thinked 

h til ought 

Throw 

t! trowed 

•f til row 

f- thrown 

eave 

weaved 

f wove 

I woven 


weeped 

f'jWCpt 


in 

winned 

f won 



-j-slricJden 


of these are already familiar to us, 
as heiiiir constantly heard among the ungram- 
inutic mombers of society, who are the great 
^najority of the whole population ; and, when our 
and ears have somewhat practised on 
‘^lalogies, they will not shy much at such 
strange regularities as the following : — 

pJi'ioiibWed 

be 


[heed 


t abode 
fbeen 


tAm f was 

^'ir beared fbare fbore f borne flborn 

beginned f began f begun 

n ,^^lded + bade +bad + bidden f bid 

"dUnded tbound^ 
nj^, t bitten 

t broke f broken 

eedbreeded fbred 

t brought 
Co^i W^d thought 

J)o tcami 

Fair tdid t^one 

FeedfcY. 

feoded -j- fed 
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t given 
■fgone 

t hidden 
t holden 


f rid 
t run 


t sitten 

t taken 
f trodden 

t written 


The following have no change of termination ; 
yet, as already noticed, they answer every pur- 
pose of speech as well as those that have the 
aibx al : having a great alfection for simplicity 
we are rather partial to such unchanged verbs ; 
but as cd has been adopted, and has become the 
general rule, perhaps it ought to be uniformly 
allixed : thus, beat, heated ; burst, bursted ; cast, 
casted ; cost, costed ; cut, cutted ; eat, cated, 
featen ; bit, bitted; let, letted; put, putted; 
read, readed ; rid, ridded; set, setted; shed, 
sheded ; slired, shreded ; shut, shulted ; split, 
splitted ; spread, spreaded; sweat, sweated; 
thrust, thrusted. 

Observe, 1. That most of the irregular verbs 
have descended from Saxon times ; when there 
was a dill’erent manner of forming what is called 
the imperfect besides affixing ed. 

2. The termination which appears so often 
in what is called the perfect passive participle, 
is a relic of a regular affix, now obsolete ; and, 
for the same reason that it has been wholly dis- 
continued in what is called the infinitive mood 
(for we never say or write to lovcn,&c.), it ought 
to be entirely disused, except as an immoveable 
affix ; as, flaxen, golden, flutteuy blacken, &c. 

Many of the irregularities, exhibited above, are 
merely contractions or corruptions of the verbs 
with the regular affix : as, bereft contraction of 
bereaved; clad of clothed; dealt of dealed; 
dwelt of d\velled ; gilt of gilded ; spilt of spilled ; 
cleft of cleaved ; crept of creeped ; felt of 
fecled; fled of fleed ; kept of keeped ; left of 
leaved ; shod of shoed ; slept of sleeped ; wept 
of weeped ; &c. 

There is still a great tendency to such con- 
tractions as, smell for smelled ; learnt for learned, 
&c. ; but the grammarians have very properly 
remonstrated against such instances ; and, for the 
same reason, the author remonstrates against all 
irregularities, whether more or less modern. In- 
stead of indulging foolish mirth or contemptu- 
ous ridicule, when children, foreigners, and 
illiterate natives follow the guidance of analogy 
and say, groived, knowed, hlowed, seed, See. ; men 
ought to be ashamed of their own want of re- 
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flection — their appreciation of worthless dis- 
tinctions— their blind reverence for anomalies, 
made up of blunders and corruptions — and their 
slavish submission to the tyranny of an arbitrary 
kind of grammar, which attempts to prove its le- 
gitirnacy by giving reasons for what reason never 

dictated. 


PART III. 

PREFIXES AND AFFIXES. 

Prefixes are those words which are joined on 
the left or at the beginning of other words : as, 
unknown, revisit, &c. : affixes or postfixes are 
those words which are joined on the right or at 
the end of other word.s : as, heed /m-, rnind/w/, 
&c. It is evidently of some importance that 
these should be explained; especially such of 
them as have no separate existence in the 
English language. Such words are generally 
particles; i. e. small parts of compound words : 
and some of them are fragments of sentences. 
Post, after, (for example), is evidently what is 
called p. p. of pono, (licnce pone, behind), and 
must have been originally connected with other 
words to ex])res3 die moaning now indicated by 
it alone, in some such manner as the following : 
positum a tergo, See. 

It is only on this supposition that the actual 
meaning of many words can be accounted for. 

Sect. I. — Of Prefixes. 

This term is more definite than preposition ; 
which last term was originally employed for the 
^.ame purpose as we now employ the former; and 
in this view there are both meaning and sense ; in 
any other view there is neither ; hence, as al- 
ready intimated, the unmeaning definition of 
preposition, as commonly given by the gramraa- 
tists. 

The prefixes may be presented in the follow- 
ing classes : — 

1. Greek. — An (both on and ?m in Gotliic), 
t/i, and both in and un with us : as, eAvolunta- 
ry, unwilling; i. e. not voluiit»y, not willing: 
so that the prefix an, in, un,'h^ precisely the 
meaning of ne, non (i. e. 7ie, ne), not : it is a 
negative prefix. 

The Greek grammarians have made the same 
mistake about the above prefix as the English 
grammarians, concerning what they call the in- 
definite article. Both say that a becomes an 
before a word beginning with a vowel ; nvhercas, 
an becomes a before a word beginning with a 
consonant. Ob.serve again, that one of our du- 
plicates of this prefix, i. e. un, is derived directly 
from Greek, through our Gothic ancestors ; the 
other from tlie Latin. Hence we prefix un to 
Saxon words (tliemselves corruptions of Greek 
and Latin) ; and in, the Latin coiTUption of an, 
to Latin words : as, involuntary, unwilling. We 
perceive something of impropriety, or uncouth- 
ness, 1 . e. a departure from established usage, if 
we interchange them: inwilling, unvoluntary i 
but the latter being more vernacular, or idio- 
matic, does better than the former. Of course, 
as a consistent advocate of simplicity and uni- 
formity, the author would have one of these du- 
plicates of the negative prefix discontinued ; and 
that which was adopted from the Latin, as being 
less idiomatic, should be turned off; but to this 


there is certainly a great^bstacle; for many 
words compounded of in Tiave • been received 
into our language ; as infirm, infallible, 

In addition to all the other anomalies, there 
are many useless diversities of the same word 
which have been adopted first directly from the 
Greek, then from Latin, Italian, French, Sec 
See. : thus many forms of the same verb, noun 
&c., have been imported from other language?- 
and then these have been yet more diversified 
by the caprices of spelling and pronunciation. 

Ana or an, which is the same in German, and 
with us changed into on. This is a word of fre- 
quent occurrence; but it is not much used as a 
prefix. 

An is changed into en, changed into in ; which 
we have both as a prefix and a preposition. Of 
this, also, we have a dnj^licate, which we bor- 
rowed from the French; as, inquire, enquire; 
indite, end ite ; &c. It would certainly be ad- 
visable to discard the French and adhere uni- 
formly to the Latin form of spelling', as, inchani, 
fenchant; indict, fendict; ingravc, fengrave, 
&c. « 

There can hardly be any reasonable doubt that 
ana, an, en (with us on, in), and an, a (in, with 
us un and in negative)* are but one and the same 
word, or fragment of a word; and that the dif- 
ference of meaning is owing to ellipsis, i. e. dif- 
ference of composition. 

Anti, in front of, directed to, opposed to: 
it has only the last meaning when a jirefix with 
us I as, antirefojincr, i. e. one who is opposed to 
reform ; antiabolitionist, one who is opposed to 
the abolition of negro-slavery. Ante (i. e. anti) 
is equivalent to, in tlie front, ahead of, before : 
antediluvian, i. e. before th^dihivium, corrupted 
into deluge; antemeridian, i. e. before the sun 
be at the meridian — before noon. From ante is 
avantc (It.), (i. e. a-ante) contracted into van. 

Apo, ah, contracted into a, and Gcr. t 
J af, oir, of. Both off’ and of are frequently used ; 
l)Ut only the former is employed as an affix, and 


that l)ut seldom. 

Ek, ex, ex, contracted into e ; corrupted into 
X uss, I list, aus, (ier., out. Out is not much 
used as a prefix: ex is much employed as a pre- 
fix in Greek and I.atin, and aus in Gcr. 1 he ge- 
neral meaning is the same in all the different 
languages ; i. c. it is compounded of that of the 
prefix, and of that of the other word. Exlex am 
outlaw both mean out of, or without law ; only 
the first is a person that is not subject to law, 
the second is a person that has not the ]^otection 

. A- 

On ex is formed extra, i. c. out of, beyon • 
extraordinary, beyond ordinary ; extraparoc lO. , 
not comprehended within any parish. 

Hemi, stmi, i. e. half: as, t jf 

half sphere; semicircle, a. half circle, or the ^ 
of a circle. Hexni is a*^contraction of henns , 
contraction of he messe; i. e. the feminine 
tide, and messe, media, medium, middle. 

Para, peri, per, Sec., per. This, 
other particles, or verbal fragments rnuen 
is exceedingly vague. As a 
occurs in but few words adopted info 
language, As a Latin prefix : per 
completely, much : as, perfect, compfo ^ ^ly; 
finished, complete ; perform, to form comp 
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to finish, &c. When not employed as a prefix, 
per IS equivalent \o by : as, per centum — by the 
luindred. *■ 

. Pr£>, proy pra, Wrrupted into for, fore. Fray 
prey and fore^ as prefixes, are exactly equivalent : 
as, preordain, foreordain; predict, foretell, &c. 
Pro is generally eqtiivalent to forward, i. e, fore- 
ward, or forth *, as, produce, i. e. to lead for- 
ward, or bring forth; propel, drive forward, &c. 
For IS prefixed to very few words, and is equiva- 
lent io prv in some of its connexions and appli- 
cations. 

*, Hupery or hypevy super y suprciy corrupted into 
(I/), upper y uber, and obeii Ger. I ahery obery lleb. 
over, I bove, boven Dut., i. e. be over, whence 
^bove. It is not meant that ober, lleb., J ahery 
&c., are derived from huper, as snpery ike.; but 
(hey are all manifestly the same word with the 
same meaning. Hypercritical, i. e. over critical ; 
supernatural, above natural, or above the course 
of nature ; supervisor, overseer, &,c. Super >s 
contracted into w by the French; surcharge, 
surfeit, survey, See.; i. e. overcharge, overdo, 
overlook, or view iRll over. See. 

Abevy in the names of towns, means over, like 
mr, upon. See. : as, Aberdeen, i. e. over or upon 
the Don ; Abergavenny,!, e. over the Gavenny ; 
Aberistwyth, i. c. over the Istwylh, See. 

(livery i. e. infruy is just the opposite of aber : 
as, Inverness, i. e. under the Ness; Inverury, 
)• e. under the Ury, See. Thus we have New- 
castle-under-Linc as well as Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, &c. 

ilupoy or hypoy changed into suby whence sub- 
kr\ all which are prefixes : we have few Greek 
^'ords with the prefix hypo) but we have many 
batin words with suby See. : us, subscribe, i. e. 
'underwrite, or write under; sub-tenant, i. e. 
’>nder-tenant, See. 

dis^ dcy through, from, out, apart. The 
[Tiniary use of both dis and de may be termed 


i. e. in bed, in sleep, on shore, on ground, &c , 
In all such expressions as, to go a begging, a 
fishing, a hunting. See., a is ad contracted ; and 
the meaning is, to go to begging, to fishing, ^&c. 
Ad and its contraction a, and its diversified forms 
aty tOy have precisely the same meaning. 

The last consonant of the prefix is usually, 
changed into the first consonant of the word wim 
which it is joined; as, adnuncio, 'annuncio, to 
announce ; assullo, to assault, i. e. leap' upon, 
to attack. 

The illiterate classes of the English, particu- 
larly cockneys, are guilty of using «, i. e. ady 
most unreasonably ; as, I was a saying, he was a 
hearing, he is a going. 

Circumy -in a circle, round, about. 

Circumnavigate, to navigate round, or .sail 
round ; circumambulate, to amble, or walk round, 
&c. 

Inter, i. c. in and ter an adjective affix, 
witliin, between, among; interline, to write be- 
tween lines; interlope, to leap between, or 
among; interregnum, interreign, tlie time be- 
tween the reign of one king and that of another. 

Iniroy in or into: introduce (duco, lead), to 
lead, or bring in, he. 

Jntra, within. 

InternuSy Iriternalisy internal. 

JnU rior. 

hUroeoy corrupted, through the Fr., into 
enter, whence entry, entrance, &.c. 

Cwi, with, to : Cimcuiro, concur, run together, 
unite; confront, to place front to front; con- 
fluent, flowing together; commingle, to mingle 
together. ^ 

Contruy corrupted into oolmter ; fiicing, oivpo- 
sitc, against : contradict (dico, speak), to speak 
against, or deny ; counteract, to act in opposi- 
tion to; countermand, to order the contrary of 
what was ordered before, &c. 

CoTitrarius, eoulrary ; contrarietaSy contra- 


'‘‘pirative : as, diffuse, to pour out, or asunder ; 
‘kpart, to part from, leave, go off’: in many 
''^crtls they rather add to the force than to the 
of words : demonstrate, to show forth 
(nioiistro, to show); despoil, to spoil, &c. In 
many words they are simply negative : discredit, 
to credit, &c. In some words de has the sig- 
r^inoution of down or downwards ; as, descend, 
down; degrade, make to descend to a 
ower grade, step, or station ; despise, literally, 
• look rtown upon ’ V ’ 

Uts, de, like ex, e, ab, se, are directly oppo- 
' ^ to ady coHy oby in. The last may be termed 
disconnectives. As nega- 
cov^’ uuy %re exactly equivalent : dis- 

uncover (the first is now used only meta- 
^ unthrone ; demoralise, to 

^®*Wimnv)ral, &c. 

Fj maly ill^ bad, contracted into mesy me, 
matin***.' mal-content, Fr. ; malfor- 

misisnJ'* ^*suse, misadventure, &c. Misuser, 
matinn^^^^^ content, bad for- 

calculali^ ^ adventure: thus, mis- 

The mistake, lie. 

^mns* ^re Latin prefixes or preposi- 

*uto nf ’ ^^^‘rupted* into adu, du, now to, and 
contracted into a in It. Fr. Sp. 
V ashore, aground, &c. ; 


Ob ( cpi ), upon, to, before, for, &c. : ohligo, 
oblige .( LigOy h'n\d)ffti)‘ind to; ocewr (curro), run 
to, meet, happen! 

Trans, contracted into tra (It.), and corrupted 
into through (mid b'h, Fr.), thorough (durchyGeT,)x 
it answ'ers to through, over, beyond ; transgress,^ 
trespass, to pass over ; transatlantic , beyond the 
Atlantic ; translucid, shining through, clear. 
Tm is employed by the French as we employ 
very, exceeding ty . 

Ultra (corrupted into outre, Fr.), beyond, 
above, high, &c.; ultra-royalist, one who has 
very high notions of royalty, a high tory. 

Ulterior, further. 

Sine, without, (i. e. sit ne, be not), contracted 
into se, is strictly a separative or disconnective ; 
segregate, to separate from the flock ; seligo, 
seleclum, select, to choose gut of. This prefix 
has much the same use as de, dis, di, and un, in. 

lie, again, back : re-enact, enact again ; re- 
state, state again ; rebound, bound back. , 

In Dutch re is corrupted into her ; as, lur- 
plant, replant ; hermaak, remake. 

It is unnecessary to explain those words 
sometimes employed as prefixes, which have a 
separate existence in the language: such 
with, clown, See. There is but one Anglo prefix 
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that appears to require notice, viz. be : as in be- | Sam, I sum, now some, is the Latin supur- 
friend, bespeak, belie, &c. This prefix is pos- lative affix, ssim-us or su7n-us, i. e. swww-us, 
sibly the verb be ; but we rather think it is highest, greatest, most, much, very : troublesome’ 
the preposition by (bey Ger.), i. e. abu, Goth., lightsor//e, causing much trouble, giving much 

i. e. ab. ' light. In Ger. this affix is sum ; our present 

In some cases this prefix gives a particular spelling originated in the etymologic error of 
ineaning to a verb : as, belie, bespew, &c. supposing it to be some ; which still exists as a 
Some nouns are formed into verbs, in connexion separate word, but which has an opposite 
ivith it, which do not exist as verbs in a simple meaning. 

or separate state — as, befriend, behead, &c. ; Ful, i. e. full, requires no explanation here, 
but frequently it imparts no meaning: thus, be« Ous, is the French form of os (like our for orj, 
calm, to calm; becloud, to cloud, &c. a Latin augmentive affix: calamitos-us, eula- 

Arch, i. e. arch-os, chief, is employed as a wn7ows, having or causing much calamity, 
prefix: arch-priest, a chief-priest; archbishop, These three affixes are equivalent though not 
a chief bi.shop ; arch-rogue, a cliief or great alw.ays interchangeable; for it i.s not customary 
rogue, ; arch-heretic, a chief or remarkable to put the one for the other at choice. We say 
heretic. troublesome; but troubleful, troublous, seem 

awkward. The old waiters, indeed, took more 
Sect. II, — Of Affixes or Postfixes, i. e. liberty in this \yay. 
woRixs ADDED TO THE END OF OTHER WORDS. The Latin affix OS, is manifestly the same as 

ojc, ad', and seems to be a fragment of maxirn-us, 
Affixes of adjectives may be arranged under greatest, most, much, very, 
the following heads : — There are some adjective affixes that cannot 

1 . Simple adjectives or connectives : an, en, be ranged under any of the above designations ; 
in, on, ^c. ; ad, cd, id, &c. ; ate, iic, &:c. ; al, as (i. e. habilis, habile — see habco), which 
el, ile, &c.; ar, er, ury, &c. ; ic, ick, ig, contreetcft might be termed potential passive: teacha/)/f, 
into yar.d corrupted into i.sh fisc/q Ger. ; csce, It.; moveable, mutable, mutabile, i. e. that 

esgue, Fr.) : liuma« from liurno, now homo; may be taught, that may be moved. But there 
gbldew, frigiW, partia/, singuh/r, ciistomm-y, do- are instances in which it is employed a.s active 
mestfV, I frost/^, now frosty, SpamVq Wasp/Vq rather than passive : forcible, conversable, ivc., 
picture.9^?^e. i. e. forceful, that can converse. This use of 

Alltliesc affixes, which the modern have in the affix is not frequent; and, perhaps, it ought 
common with the learned languages, might, as to be discontinued. 

already intimated, be*called possessive or geni- It is almost unnecessary to mention that our 
tive : thus, conclitiikhominis, humana conditio, adjective able is the same word; only it is hardly 
man’s condition, me condition of man, the ever applied as passive : we say^, able to see, 
human condition, are all equivalent expres- but not able to be seen, 
sions. Alike, like, often contracted into ly (licit, Ocr. 

Observe, such affixes are frequently redun- and gleich, i. e. ge-leich, lyk, l)ut.), i. e. aligki- 

dant, i. e. two or more are put where one is os, perhaps a corruption of eikel-os, aqual-is, 

suflicient : as philosophicr// ; etymologictf/; equal : gentlemanlike or gentlemanly, friendlike, 

eastcr/i ; western, &c. instead of philo- or friendly, &c.; i.e. like a gentleman, as a friend: 

sophic, &c. this is generally what is termed an adverbial 

Concerning the etymology of these affixes, termination: as, boldly, in a bold manner, 

it is, perhaps, idle to offer a conjecture, as they proudly, in a proud manner, &c. 
are mere fragments of words ; id, &c., seems a Horne Tooke derives like from the compound 
contraction of eidos (used adjectively), ic or gelyk or gleich ; but lie does not attempt to in- 
he., of eikos, like (which word is also employed form us what gleich is derived from, 
as an adjective affix) ; and, perhaps, all the rest We may notice the affixes ward and 
have a similar derivation ; but we cannot be here : as in homeward, backward, sidewise, Ions- 
confident respecting them. wise, &c., in the direction of home, in the m- 

2. Separative or negative affixes of adjectives, rection of the back, in the direction of the side, 
We have one of this description, which answers in the long direction or manner: ward is a cor- 
exactly to the negative prefix in or un, viz. less, ruption of versus. See ward under vert-o; 

i. e. J los, i. e. lost, deprived of, Without: as, is for J wayis, \ way's, genitive of way, 
wit/^w, friendless, careless ; without wit, without Affixes of nouns are, head also hood, ot y 
a friend, without care : tlie Ger. is los : as ship, ness, th, ty, tude, ary, ry, tnent, men, 
goVilos, godless; grund/o5, groundless. Our age, ation, etion, ition, otion, utdm ana asu , 
present form of this affix seems to have origi- esion, kc., ant, ent, or, er, ist, ism, lingj u 
nated (like many other modern spellings) in As the terminations of words are lo 

etymologic error ; by supposing it to be the ad- liable to be corrupted, it is hardly possi 
jective less, or comparative of little. arrive at a satisfactory opinion 

3. Diminutive affixes of adjectives. We have derivation of many affixes : those of the n 

one of this description, viz. ish : as, sweetish, a are particularly difficult. . rjgj. ), 

little svreet: saltish, a little salt: is a cor- The affix head, hood {heid, Vnt.fhei 

ruption of the Greek diminubvc isk ; which is w'ould seem at first sight the noun ,.eat 

jjX Italian, uecio and uzzo, and in Jjpaii. ten. | inanhead or manhood were head 

4. Angmenlive adjective affixes : these arc J; man ; but there is so little obvious c 

laro, I sum, seme, ful, ous. between the meaning suggested by 
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whether taken literally or figuratively, and the 
use of hood as an affix in many applications, 
that we have conjectured the last to be either a 
corruption of had, or, what seems more pro- 
bable, of tudo. Another form of the same 
atlix in German is od, and in Welsh there is 
etld and dod. But, whatever be the derivation 
of hood, it means exactly the same as tudo, ty, 
&c., i.e. state, condition : widowhood is being a 
widow ; falsehood is being false, or that which 
is false. 

Dom (thuuiy Ger.) seems ewdontly a contrac- 
tion of domain or dominion : kingdom, popedom, 
nrincedom, dukedom, that which is subject to a 
&c. In such instances the affix is strictly 
proper ; but, like otlier words, it was extended 
to more vague applications : as wisdom, freedom, 
^•c., i. 0 . being wise, free ; or the state of being 
wise, free. 

.S7e)>, schaft, Ger., has also occasioned much 
trouble. We have conjectured it might, as also 
haj\ Ger., he a corruption of ]; hafd, kaupty 
Ger., i.e. caput; then we have supposed it 
might be have ; again, we have thought it might 
lie a corruption o( snper; winch, so fir as mean- 
ing is concerned, is the most likely derivation. 
But, whatever be the derivation, it evidently 
serves the same purpose as hoody dom, tas, tj/y 
tudeyke.: as lordship, the domain of a lord, 
die power, authority, dignity, See., of a lord ; 
worship, J wortliship, i.e. being worthy, or con- 
sidered worthy, of honor ; whence, as a verb to 
worship, i. e. to honor; worshipful, honorable, 
or considered full of worth, very worthy; court- 
ship is the business, stale, or process of courting. 

The preceding affixes are not much emi^oyed, 
ind may he regarded as antiepie icrminationb; 
for they are hardly aflixed at pleasure in the 
presont time. 

The affix of most general application is tiessy 
(ier. ; which, as well as czzHj It., and esacy 
seems a corruption of essentia, essence. 
^Imo.st any adjective can be converted into a 
ooun by this affix : round, round ness, ritondo, 
['^"^^ezza. It.; feeble, feebleness, foible, foi- 
J esse, Ir. ; noble, nobleness, noblesse, Fr. So 
^ so in Ger. finster, dark, finsterniss, darkness. 

Horne Tooke seems to have fancied that the 
^ ove termination was the same as ness in the 
Primes of places on the sea coast : as Sheeniess, 

oiilness, &c. ; but the latter is manifestly nose 
Jnasus; and it would be difficult to discover 
connexion between nose and the affix in 
question. 


connexion with nouns is con- 
Tooke the same as the verbal 
be ^3^ turns supposed it might 

artioii! ’ they what is called definite 

o\ir » ^ ^ ^'^hTuption of tp. The last is rather 

But whatever be its deri- 
as is the very same as ty, ness, &c. : 

length' 1 ^’ wideness ; long, I length, 

i- truth, the same as verity, 

veriias from verus. 

• al h Latin affix tas, taty and Greek 

^^riitas Fr., bonta, It., bondad, Sp., 
It » vanity, vanity, Fr., va- 

•» mdad, Sp., vanitas from vanus, vain. 


There is the same use of tudcy i. e. tudo, Lat. 
and in the ablative tudinc ; which is adopted 
by the Italian: magnitude, maimitudinc, It., 
magnitudo, from magnus, great. 

The termination urpy contracted into ry, is 
properly the Latin adjective affix aris or arivs : 
as actuary, apothecary, ike., i. e. actuarins, from 
actus; so cavalry, formed on f cavallus, cabal- 
ins, a horse, a war-liorse; rivalry, formed on 
rival; pleasantry, on pleasant, k-c. 

The terminations menty meriy morip, arc evi- 
dently the same athx : fragment-urn, a broken 
part, from J frag-o, to break ; document-ura, 
that which shows, from doc-eo, to sliow; com- 
mandment what is comtnanded, from command; 
acumen, sharpness, or that which has a point, 
from acii-o, to point, make sharp; patrimonium, 
patrimony, what descends from a father (pater), 
an inheritance,, ik,c. 

This affix is frccpiently an adverbial termina- 
tion in Italian, French, and Spariisli ; impor- 
tunamente, It. and Sp., import unement, Fr., 
importunately, &c. 

The termination age, seems in some instances 
the aiigmentiv'e accioy It., i. c. ax, Lat. ; as vil- 
lagio, It., village, the aiigmentivc form of villa; 
viaggio, It., voyage of via, a way, a journey; 
personaggio, It., personage of persona, person-, 
foliage, feuillage, Fr., of feuille, Fr., or fogiia. 
It., folium, a leaf. 

In the modern Italian, accio iius become a 
contemptuous augment ive ; hut, as it remains 
in the form of aggio, it is cither neutrologistic 
or eulogistic. 

In such instances as the following age is 
simply a connective or possessive affix ; and 
seems to be a corr\ij)tion of uc, iV, agy or igy 
already noticed, under simple adjectives : per- 
sonagCy vk/migty poundage, tomiagu, ike. In 
all sucli cases, age, as explained under simple 
connective affixes, merely means of, connected 
with, belonging to : parsonage house is the 
house of a parson ; parsonage benefice is the 
benefice of a parson ; poundage custom, charge, 
rate, &c., is equivalent to per pound ; patronage 
is the power or agency of a patron. 

A numerous class of verbal nouns, derived 
from tlie Latin, terminate in atio7i, acioriy asion, 

ction, esiotiy itioriy icioiiy ision, otiorty oniony utioHy 

usion. In Italian these terminations are utume, 
acione, &c., being the form of what is called the 
ablative singular of the Latin. When the 
modern J.atin, i. e. the Italian, discontinued the 
ancient cases, it retained this as the only sin- 
gular termination, for no other reason, perhaps, 
than its agreeable sound. With us, the French, 
and the Spaniards, the final e is dropped ; thus, 
commend, commendation, commcnaaiione, It. , 
complete, completion; compose, composition, 
composicion, Sp,, conmosizione, It.; confuse, 
confusion, confusione, It. 

With few exceptions, the French and the 
English are the same : the Italian differs from 
them in having the final e and z, instead of t : 
Spanish has generally c instead of t. 

The last-mentioned nouns are formed on what 
is called the supine. Thus, factum, to make o>* 
do ; factio, ablative factione, a making or doirigj 
occasum, to fall or happen, occasio, ablative 

2Aa 
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occasione, a happening; intrusum, to intrude, 
intrusio, ablative intrusione, an intruding or in- 
trusion. 

It is evident that all such words are of the 
same nature as our verbal nouns, terminating in 
ing, i. e. participles put substantively ; auditio 
is the same as hearing; visio, visione, vision, 
seeing. There can in general be no necessity, 
therefore, for explanation to such words, when 
the verbs have been explained from which they 
are derived. 

As tlicsc verbal nouns follow the spelling of 
the supine or participle, they occasion some or- 
thographic embarrassment to mere Knglish scho- 
lars ; for whose sake it would have been well, per- 
haps, if one consonant had been adhered to in 
naturalising such words. There is no difhculty 
with those verbs and adjectives which we have 
from the Latin supine or ])articiple : as, commu- 
nicate, communication ; promote, promotion ; 
jirofuse, profusion ; pollute, jiollution ; contrite, 
contrition; profess, profession. Of those verbs 
whicli haven, the nouns have s : deride, derision ; 
protrude, protrusion ; but those which assume 
another syllabic terminate in ; as commend, 
commendation, fnmi cominendatnm. 

Nouns terminating in ant and ent are Latin 
participles: as, servant from servo ; patent, from 
pateo, ike. In these, and in nouns generally 
adopted entire from the Latin, we, as well as our 
neighbours, have what is ui that language called 
the ablative case. 

The tertnination or changed into er, nr, and in 
French ear, is generally applied to indicate an 
agent: Creator^ he who creates; lover , one that 
loves; liar, one that lies ; beggar, one that begs; 
amator, ai/iatt ur, I’r, a lover, fn l.atiri, or, like 
0 $, is merely a masculine sign or atHx : as awor, 
love, as well as amator, lover, honor or honos. 
The French have changed or into enr, when an 
agent is indicated, and into our when agency, 
state, quality, &c., are indicated; and Johnson 
has followed in tliis, as in several other instances, 
tie French mode of spelling; us, labour, ho- 
nour, favour, instead of labor, honor, favor. 

The termination isl, adopted from (dreek, an- 
^^^e^s exactly to er, i, e. or, from the J/atin : as, 
reformer or reform ; etymologer or etymology/ ; 
One of these seems more fit and graceful in some 
connexions than tlie other: er, having been 
longer and more generally used, does better in 
< onnexion with vernacular words : reformer is 
better than reformist; hut el ymologist seems bet- 
ter than ctipnologer ; geographer again seems 
more graceful than gcographist. Much in all 
such cases depends on custom ; which ‘ has 
mighty sway over our mental and moral habi- 
tudes. 

Tlie adjective affix an, or ian, is employed in 
connexion with many nouns ending in tV^ to form 
a new noun indicating an agent : as, from music, 
musician ; logic, logician ; optics, optician ; me- 
taphysics, metaphysician. 

The Latin termination ura, in French and 
English lif'e, frequently occurs : as creature 
from create; picture from pictum, pingo to 
paint. 

The Latin termination tia is changed into ice, 
cf, cy: a? mal-us, malitia, malice ; frequens, 


frequent, frequentia, frequency ; prsBvalentia 
prevalence, * 

The Greek termination ism, is frequently ap- 
pended to words which are not of Greek extrac- 
tion : as, Calvinism, the doctrinal systcun of 
Calvin ; Gallicism, a Gallic or French icljoni • 
vulgarism, a vulgar expression ; truism, an obvi- 
ous or a trite, true remark. 

Many verbal nouns (nouns formed from verbs) 
terminate in ence, i. e. entia, Lat. ; as, providince 
contracted into prudence, foreseeing, providino 
taking c;ire of; credence, believing; precederut, 
preceding, &c. All such words answer exactly 
to our own participles cm[)loycd as nouns; ;is, 
hearing, seeing, smelling. 

We have noticed age as properly an aiigmen- 
tive in such words village, personage, &e. : on 
{one, It.), oon, is also au augmentive : as, mn- 
tron, patron, matrona, patronus ; formed on ma- 
ter, pater; saloon, salon, I’r., salonc, It., a great 
hall, from sala, It., salle, Fr., corruption of aula, a 
hall. This F.atin affix, which is eulogistic as well 
as augmentive, seems to be a contraction ef 
bonus : tbus, pater-bonus ; mater-bona. 

We, like the French, have not any veruacalar 
augmentive affix of nouns : such words as village, 
salon, he., were borrowed in the compound state 
from the Italians. 

Mo.st of the diminutive affixes of nouns are 
now obsolete, though they yet remain as insepa- 
rable terminations in many words. 

The Latin diminutive affix is U7icul contracted 
into cul, uU, ul, ell, el, he., and in Italian tllo, 
m Spanish uelo, illo : as particula, particle (frum 
pars, part-is), a small part ; morsiuncula, contrac- 
ted into morsel (from morsus, abite),aliitlc l)ito,a 
snap; bcstiola, corrupted into beetle, d\ht\e beast 
or creature ; sedicula, contracted into sedile (from 
sedes a seat), corrupted into saddle, settle, suml. 
Thus a great number of words terminating in / or Ic 
are properly diminutives : many of them have 
been adopted directly from the Latin ; many have 
been receiveil through the French or Italian. 

The above affix, uiicul, seems a contraction of 
uncialis, of an inch, of the magnitude of an inch, 
which is equivalent to small, little. 

The Italian has two other diminutives, viz. 

etto {cite, ¥T.,€t, Kng., ito, Sp.) and mo; wliidi 
are found in many words : as pocket, diminutive 
of poke, pouch, pochc, Fr. ; ballot, tmllotte, h 
pallotta, It., of ball, bulk, Vi.,palla, 
boulet, Fr., ob bo ale, Fr , another form of ba e- 
kitten, gattino, It., diminutive of cat, ’ 

French. 

The French formerly employed the ^ 

at pleasure like the Italians and Spaniar s, 
they have long disused them; and thiso 
is a subject of boasting with Voltaire, m fcp y 
the Italian critics who accused the ly 

having no diminutives. We had them ^*1,, 

says Voltaire; but they Jaloues 

dignity for the noble language of the Bouruai 

and Massillons ! ! , . -pmark 

It will, perhaps, flatter the French to 
that we probably discontinued the use 
nutives, because they set us the 

Most of the diminutive terminatioiis , gh 
have traceable to the Italian, were derive 
the French. 
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We have noticed ish, i. e. ucciOy It., ico^ Sp., 
iskj Greek, under adjective affixes . as, in sweet- 
ish, brackish, saltish, &c. We had it formerly 
ock, uck (as it still exists in Scotland ; as, bea- 
stock, contracted into beasti/y a little beast), as 
in hillock, a little hill. 

As hh, ock, ico, Sp., uccio. It., &c., seem to be 

Gr. ; so, perhaps, e/A), It., is the Greek 
adjective etton or hetton, a contraction of elat- 
tuii also elasson ; whence, seeiriinj^ly, our J (yG 
lUllc and less, as also lad, lass. 

We have also as diminutive affixes kin, chcn, 
Ocr., and lin, ling, leiti, Ger. ; as, manikin 
minnclicn and maalcin, Ger., little man ; lambkin, 
lammckcn, (>er., little lamb; goslin, ganschen, 
( ier., a little goose ; lordling, contrat;ted into lord- 
ing, lonlchen, Ger., a little or petty lord. Of all 
the (liniinutives of nouns, ling is the only one which 
IS not (juite obsolete ; and even this is hardly 
;i[)plied nd libitum; and having become like the 
Italian uccio, azzo,ccciiiolo, exceedingly contemp- 
tuous, we cannot regret its departure. 

both kin or chcn and lin, ling, or lein, are evi- 
dently contractions of klein, Ger., little. 

Affixes of verbs. — Here, to avoid repetition, 
we do not intend to notice those terminations 
already treated of, sucli as est, eth, es, s, ing, ed, 
oud the irregularities of what is called the sub- 
st:uiti\e verb. The affixes now in view are those 
immoveable terminations which wo have in many 
rhs, vi/.. en, cr, ize, fy, isk : en is the obsolete 
sign of what is commonly called the infinitive 
mood, and is manifestly the same as the Greek 
"•'i: as philian, J loven, to love; having been 
oiK'c connected with many verbs it was consi- 
ot red a fixture, and therefore remains, though it 
no meaning; as, slacken, to slack, blacken, 
lo l)l;u'k, ^vc. Here, as in other instances, ciis- 
^oiii has the effect of making us fancy that cn 
meaning or force or dignity ; but if wc had 
hit'll more used to slack, black, Ikc., than to 
‘‘>!aden, blacken, the case would have been re- 
HTsed. Howerer, as cn causes no inconvenience. 
It may remain; especially as some words (after 
"e have been so long used to it) would seem ex- 
t'oedirigly awkward or unmeaning without it : as 
< 'ujo n, brighten, frighten. 

^ Ihc verbal termination ize is adopted from 
'leek; as, baptize, to immerse; a new verb 
'Jimed on bapto, to dip or bathe ; liberalize, to 
‘^I'dcr liberal ; temporize, to suit the times (/cvw- 
r'Oij: brutalize, to render brutal; demoralize, 
,1’ 'J^'idcr immoral ; authorize, to give' authority 

Tl 

le verbal termination cr, is (like en in Saxon 
I '' and ein in Greek) the French, Ita- 

iiioni and Latin affix of what is com- 

1 , *" y ^^dled the infinitive mood : as, batuo, beat, 

into battere, It., tattre, Fr., 

spun, batter ; sputo, to spit, spout, sputare, 
into spurt, spirt. W^c have many 
ts ^ upon nouns by assuming this affix: 

p€8l ; flatter (and Fr.), from fla- 

duplicates of the same verb as 
for,T) j ‘^rtd batter (batuere), the latter 

^ augmenlive : batter, is to beat 

hjrc!!>iy ffifcibly ; sputter, is to spit much or 


The verbaltermination isA, is a corruption of is, 
the first person present indicative of the same verbs 
in French : as, flourish, banish, garnish (corrupted 
into furnish), &c., in French, .y/et^ris, bannis, gar- 
7iis, &c. The s is now silent in French ; but it 
was not silent when such words were adopted 
into the English language ; and, as oni was anci- 
ently ouis, we have it corrupted into yes. 

A verbal affix of very general use is^y, i. e. 
fio, or rather faeio, to make : as, rectify, to make 
rect-uni or right ; beautify, to make beautiful ; 
hrutify, to make a brute, i. e. of a human being. 
Jn tills, as in so many other cases, there is a less 
proper application of /j/, which tends to produce 
equivocaluess ; as, verify, justify, &c., which do 
not mean to make true, to make just ; but to 
prove true, to prove just. 

FART IV. 

RATIONAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 

This is presented chiefly for the sake of contrast 
to arbitrary grammar ; and, after what has been 
already written, it is hardly necessary to show 
how widely different the ono is from the other. 
It must be remarked, that a rational kind of gram- 
mar of the I'.nglish language, is a ilesideratum ; 
us the present grammatic rules are, in many re- 
spects, absurd, being calculated to render it not 
more but less fit for its professed purpose. Hap- 
pily, though the principle of utility has been 
little regarded, ami though there lias been much 
blind legislation to cs<ablish a despotic system of 
syntactic projuicty, our language is yet one of 
the simplesl and freest in the world ; and, with 
a very moderate reform, niiglit be wholly disen- 
cumbered from all grammatic perplexity and 
difficulty. And we are surely as competent to 
simplify and improve our grammar, as to sim- 
plify and improve our machinery : and we have 
only to lay aside one of the double forms of the 
pronouns, or to agree that either form shall be 
proper in any position ; to substitute be as a re- 
gular verb for that jumble of anomaly now em- 
ployed ; to throw away the useless terminations 
est, eth, es, or s (appended to verbs in connexion 
with thou and he, &c.), and to disallow all ano- 
malies of verbs, nouns, atid adjectives. 

The only imaginable objection to such gram- 
matic improvement is, that it would appear 
strange : but so is every thing new, however ex- 
cellent, till we become used to it. Every new 
fashion seems odd, if not ridiculous, when first 
introduced ; hut it soon appears more excellent 
than that which it supersedes. We have only to 
set up an enlightened and useful custom in the 
room of the old, inconvenient grammatic usage, 
and it will immediately begin tp acquire the 
venerable qualities of the approved, established, 
and ancient form of speech ; and the oldest in- 
stitutions and customs were once new. 

If it be asked, Wlial is the amount of utility 
in the proposed alteration ( That is considera- 
ble in every view of the question. It is import- 
ant to have a sensible instead of a senseless 
•kind of grammar ; .one for which satisfactory 
reasons can be assigned to youths and foreigners. 
It is of considerable utility to have an easy in- 
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stead of a difficult kind of syntactic propriety ; 
for, with the former, the waiter or speaker is en- 
abled to direct his whole consideration to the 
justness of his thoughts and the meaning of his 
words; but a complicated syntax distracts his 
attention ; and, having to accomplish the two 
operations of good sense and good grammar at 
one and the same moment, the consequence fre- 
quently is, that both are badly performed. We 
sometimes find good sense expressed in bad 
grammar ; and we often find good grammar gar- 
nishing bad sense ; nay, even bad composition 
is often dressed up in good grammar ; and com- 
position essentially good often appears in faulty 
grammar. 

We are willing to subscribe to the motto 
assumed by Lindley Murray, from the lectures 
of ])r. Blair : ‘ They who are learning to com- 
pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy 
and order, are learning at the same time to think 
with accuracy and order ; ' as also to another 
sentence of the same rlietorician : ‘ The study of 
arranging and expressing our thoughts with pro- 
priety, teaclies to think as well as to speak accu- 
rately/ But how are vve to understand accuracy 
and propriety in all such propositions t If they 
mean wnat is commonly called grammatic pro- 
priety and accuracy, such as saying. Hum loirsty 
instead of thou love ; ice ivcrCf instead of uc waSf 
&c. ; there is just as little connexion between 
«uch etiquette and learning to think accurately, 
or to express thouglit accurately, as there is be- 
tween learning to bow, and learning to reason. 
Logical accuracy of expression is of the highest 
importance ; and this is the proper object of 
rational grammar : but this is so far from being 
identical with arbitrary grammar, that the one is 
often at variance with the other. 

The reader is now sutficiently aware of the 
true character of arbitrary grammar. It was 
not dictated by reason, and therefore cannot be 
referred to any rational principles. But though 
we wish to see it discarded by a general disuse 
of all anomalies and unmeaning terminations, 
and changes of verbs and pronouns, yet such 
reform must be effected (if ever etiected) by the 
influential members of the literary world. All 
others must be content with established usage. 
They must endeavour to speak and write gram- 
matically, merely to avoid the imputation of ig- 
norance and illiterateness. 

For the use of tliose who must prudently com- 
ply with the prescribed etiquette, or established 
manner, we shall endeavour to present it in as in- 
telligible a form, and in as small a compass, as 
possible. 

Si.CT. I. — The Customary Grammar of Pro- 
nouns. 

• 

The words called pronouns are, I, me, thour 
thee, he, him, she, her, it, we, us, you or ye, 
they, them, who, whom, which, tins, these, that, 
those. 

There can be no mistake respecting the mean- 
ing of these words, with any persons who have 
heard them pronounced a few times in the com- 
mon course of speech : I is perceived to indi- 
cate the same person as we, thou as thecy he as 
hipty See ; but as these double forms of the same 


words had necessarily, in Latin, different uses 
the English grammatists thought a similar di- 
versity proper in tlie English language; and 
they have succeeded in making a useless and 
embarrassing distinction an essential part of 
grammar. Grammatic propriety, as to the pro- 
nouns, may be included in the following parti- 
culars : — 

These we will range in two classes — 

•1. I, thou, he, slie, who, we, they. • 

2. Me, thee, him, her, wliom, us, them 
[Ye or you, it, which, that, this, &c., are not 
included in the above enumeration; because 
fortunately, they have but one form.] 

Those of the first class are called by grarnriia- 
rians nominatives, or are said to be in the nomi- 
native case : those in the second class are called 
objectives, or are said to be in the objective case ; 
but wc shall, for the sake of intelligibleuess, call 
the one (I, thou, he, she, &c.) the first form ; and 
the other (me, thee, him, &c.) the second form 
of the pronoun. There is a peculiar manner of 
employing the pronouns, for which it is not easy 
to give any rule perfectly accurate. The nearest 
approach to accuracy seems tliis: when anyone 
of the words, commonly called pronouns, is em- 
ployed to indicate an agent, it is put in tlie first 
form ; and when it is employed to indicate an 
object of some action, it is put in the second 
form. Thus : 1 love thee ; thou lovest me ; he 
loves her; she loves him; they love us; wc 
love them ; the man whom she loves is the per- 
son who loves her. These are all examples of 
proper grammar, and when inverted they present 
•instances of improper granfmar : Ah love (/lou ; 
thee lovest I ; him loves she ; her' loves he ; them 
love me ; us love they ; the man ivho her loves 
is the person whom loves she. 

Another approximation to accuracy, as a ge- 
neral rule, might be put thus: — When the pro- 
noun stands before tlie verb it is put in the lust 
form ; when it stands after the verb it is ])Ut in 
the second form ; as, I see them, they see us, &c^ 
This is the usual, but not the invariable, order oi 
composition in the Fmglish language, and there- 
fore the above would not hold as a univcisa 
rule ; for, in such instances as the following, the 
second form of the pronoun, or what is calle 
the objective case, stands before the vcd- 
w'hom seek ye? he whom ye seek. m 

both cases, whom is the object of the verb sec , 
though it stands before it. Nor is the other ini 
perfect rule less objectionable, viz. when 
])ronoun denotes an agent, it is in the first orn 
or nominative case, and when it denotes t ic 
ject of an action, it is in the second 
objective case ; for, by employing the vei 
what is culled the passive, instead of the 
voice, the grammatic relation of agent and 
is wholly changed, as is evident in the to 
examples : — Tliou art loved by me ; I 
by thee ; she is loved by him : not thee ar 

by /, &c. , nrlcouate 

Ft is impossible to give accurate and 

rules concerning that which can reason 

duced to rational principles ; tor w a ^ 
did not dictate, reason can V ^ nile th®* 

Perhaps the most ^ 

can be given is the following : ^ P j 
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always in the first form or nominative case, ex- 
cept first, when it is the object of a verb active 
or transitive : as, you love him, whom I hate ; 
he dreads ms, but despises them ; we, as well as 
they, disregard Aim, but respect Aer, &c. In 
these instances the pronouns him, whom, them, 
us, are, in the language of grammarians, go- 
verned by the active verbs {love, hate, dreads, 
&c.)> in the accusative or objective case. Every 
reader, however little acquainted with the subject 
before, must now, it is presumed, understand 
what is meant by the position, Every pronoun 
is ir the first form or nominative case, except 
first, when the object of a verb active. But 
there is a second exception, viz. when a pronoun 
is preceded by any of thjse words called pre- 
positions ; or (to adopt tne common gramrnatic 
phraseology), when the pronoun is governed by 
a preposition. 

The words called prepositions are, of, to, from, 
over, througli, above, for, by, in, below, beneath, 
under, into, at, with, before, after, behind, within, 
without, up, beyond, about, near, down, on, 
upon, off, against, among, between, &c. 

When these words come immediately before 
any pronoun, it is to be put in the second form, 
called objective case, or accusative case : as, 1 
went with them, from him to her, &c., &c. : not, 
I went with thei^, from Ac to she, &c. 

The most usual grammatical improprieties, as 
to the pronouns, consist in putting me for J, him 
for k, her for she, them for they, &c., in the fol- 
lowing manner : Who is there? Me, instead of 
/. May William and me go to London ? It 
should be William and 7. Them and went 
out together ; they and we went out together. 
tlm and her are well matched ; he and she arc 
well matched. 


When he or she is applied to objects devoid 
sex, respect must be paid to established usage. 
The sun must be spoken of as he, the moon as 
&c. It is absurd to attempt to assign any 
national principle for this custom, which varies 
among diflereiit nations ; for, with the Anglo- 
Saxons, the sun was spoken of as she and the 
aioon as he. We, in this matter, follow the 
batins, who followed the Greeks, who probably 
jollowed the Egyptians, who perhaps imitated 
Babylonians ; for much of the general agree- 
*^ent, or common consent, of nations and lan- 
pages, is referrible, not to reason, but to custom 
louiided on imitation. 

Illiterate persons very frequently employ theiii 
|i^stead of these or those : thus, them men were 
noisy ; it should be those men were very 
J^isy; jjjg thejn books , — those books, or 
ikse books. 

<^fien a departure from propriety in 
one person and number to ano- 
besf ■ knows their own affairs 

affair every man knows his own 

first certain, at their 


^bat they shall be always 

U should be Aw and Ac. 

^ p^f^matists have succeeded in establish 
former between xvho and ivhich: the 


persons^.^ employed only when speaking of 
came th came, the woman who 

» e men who are, the buds which are, the 


trees luhich grow, &c. ; not the man which was, 
&c., the birds who are, &c. Fortunately that is 
equally free from change to denote nominative 
and accusative, atid from any particular manner 
of application. We can say, the man that was 
here, the bird that sings, &c. 

Some of the grammatists have endeavoured to 
interdict the use of whose (i. e. properly who's), 
except in connexion with a person, like who and 
?r;Ao;M: but they have not succeeded. We can 
say, the bird whose leg was hurt, as well as the 
man whose leg was hurt. 

Persons are apt, without care, to blunder in 
applying this and these, that and those : as this 
twelvemonth, instead of these twelvemonths: 
those or these kind of people, instead of that or 
this kind. of people. 

There is hardly any difference between the 
application of this with its plural these, and that 
with its plural those. If two objects, or sets of ob- 
jects, be referred to, this and these arc applied to 
the nearer, in time, place, or reference; that and 
those are applied to the more distant : thus, this is 
a more irksome part of the author’s task than that 
which led him to treat of more intellectual topics : 
these arc tlie petty, unmeaning, and useless distinc- 
tions of arbitrary grammar now under considera- 
tion; but those enquiries, to which, in a former 
part of this work, he directed the attention of the 
reader, are of a loftier character. 

Sect. II. — The customary Grammar of 
Verbs. 

We must exhibit the combinations,^! what 
are called the conjugations of verbs, beginning 
with that jumble of anomalous incoherence, or 
of dissimilar parts, commonly designated the 
substantive or neuter verb to be. 


I am. 

We 

Thou art. 

Ye or you 

He 

They 

She / 

These 

It Vis. 

Men 

John 1 

Birds, 

Man, 5 

&c. 

&c. 



The above is denominated the present tense, 
indicative mood. 


I 1 

We 

lie / 

Ye or you 

She Nwas. 

They 


These 

Man,J 

Meii, 

&c. 

Birds, 

Thou wast. 

&c. 


The above is called, by some, the imperfect 
tense; by others, the past tense. 

The other parts of what Is called the substan- 
tive verb, are, be, bemsr, been ; as, to be ; I shall 
he ; I bemg ; I have been. 

It is hardly possible for any mistake to happen 
in these parts, except, perhaps, that children and 
foreigners would be naturally induced by analogy 
(unless prevented by the force of custom) to say, 
I have beed, having beed, &c., instead of, I have 
been, having been. 

We have noticed how simple the substantive 
verb would be, if rendered regular, by discard- 
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ing all such dissimilar parts as, am, ts, are, was^ 
were : thus, I be, &c., 1 beedy &c., I have beedy 
beingy having beed. But establisl^ed usage pro- 
hibits such reasonable simplicity and utility. 

When directly preceded by kty mrn/y mighty 
caUy couldy willy wouldy shall, shouldy be is un- 
changed ; thus, lei me be, let him be ; I may be, 
he may be ; 1 might be, he might be ; I can be» 
I could be ; I will, shall, would, or should 
be, &c. 

The grammatists have conferred on such com- 
binations a number of high-sounding, but insig- 
nificant or absurd designations ; as, imperative 
mood, potential mood, &c. &c. 

When the substantive verb is immediately 
preceded by if (J gif, i. e. give), though, suppose, 
grant, and other similar term.s, which msually 
indicate uncertainty or contingency, established 
usage is so various as to set rules at defiance :l 
thus, 

If 7 ^ ^ » 

Though, > If thou be, or if thou art; 

&c. j If he be, or if he is, 

&c. 

If I was, or if I were ; 

If thou wast, or if thou wert ; 

If he was, or if he were, 

&c. 


Present grammatic usage leans more to if T 
wej'C than if I waSy and to if he were tfian if he 
was; but, concerning the distinction between 
indicative and subjunctive, grammatists are as 
much divided as custom : and according to the 
old dogfrel couplet, 

When doctors disagree. 

Disciples are free. 

The following words, called auxiliary verbs, 
have no change of termination, except in con- 
nexion with thou : thus, 

I may, thou mayest, he may, we may, you 
may, they may. 

I might, thou mightest, he might, wo might, &c. 

I can, thou canst, he can, we can, &c. 

I will, thou wilt, he will, we will, &c. 

I shall, thou shall, he shall, we shall, &c. 

Wilt and shall are contractions of wiliest y 
shallest ; as would, should, are of willedy shalledy 
See. 


In all the combinations of maj/, cany Sec. (with 
the exception of what is called the second per- 
son singiilar), there is as much grammatic sim- 
plicity as can be wished; for there are no useless 
and embarrassing inflections or changes : thus. 


I 

He 

We 

Sec. 


may 
can 
shall 
^ will 

could 

should 
I might 


y be. 


I 

He 

We 

You ’ 
They 

«£C. 


may 

can 

will 

shall 

could 

would 

should 

might 


love. 

J 


The verb havcy so much used in connexion 
with other verbs, is, owing to contraction, of a 
tfery irregular form : thus, 

I have, thou hast (contraction of havest)y he 
hath, or has, contraction of havethy or haves, we, 
ye or you, they, &c., have. 

The above is commonly called the present 
tense. 


I 

He 

We 

&c. 


^ had (contraction of haved), thou 
V hadst ; he had ; we, you, or they 
) had. 


The above is called, by some, the imperfect, 
by others, the past tense. There is anotlier 
combination, or reduplication, of the same word, 
called pluperfect tens^ 


I 

We 
You 
They 
He 

She . 
It, &c. J 


I 

I 


have had: thou hast had. 


hath, or has had; we, you or they 
have had. 


To have is called the infinitive mood; having 
is called the present participle; had is called, by 
some, the past participle ; by others, the perfect 
participle. 

Do is also frequently employed in connexion 
with other verbs; and in what is called the past 
tense, + doed, is now contracted into did : 

I do, tliou dost, he doth, or does ; we, &c.,do. 

I did, thou didst, he did, we did, &c. 

What is denominated a regular verb is com- 
bined with nouns and pronouns in the following 
manner : 


train, or do train 


I 

We 

You or ye 
They 
These 
Men 

&c. ^ 

Thou trainest, or dost train. 

He -N 

^ trains, or does train. 


She 

It 

Man 

&c 




n/uu 

j 


trained, or did train. 


trained or did train. 


This is commonly called present tense, indi. 
native mood. 

I 

He 
She 
&c.. 

We 
You 
They 
&C. 

Thou trainedst, or didst train. 

This is commonly called either the imperfect 
or the past tense, indicative mood. 

1 have trained. Sec. is called the perfect tense. 

I had trained, Sec., is called the pluperfect 
tense. 

I shall or will train, &c., is called the first fu- 
ture tense. 

I shall or will have trained, &c., is called the 
second future tense. 


! 
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To train is called infinitive mood. Training 
is called present participle. 

Trained is called past participle, or passive 
participle. But these designations are as useless, 
for any practical purpose, as they are unmeaning 
or absurd. 

By connecting the past participle of an active 
or transitive verb, with the substantive verb, 
what grammatists term the passive voice is 
formed : thus, 

I am trained, 5cc. I was trained, See. I have 
been trained, &c. I had been trained, &c. 1 

will or shall he trained. See. See. Sec. If I am or 
be trained, &c. I may be trained, See. Sec. Sec. 

It is wholly unnecessary to exhibit the verbs 
more fully. The reader will clearly perceive 
how the various coinbinations are formed. 

All those verbs which do not admit of being 
combined with the substantive verb arc called 
intransitive or neuter : such as, sit, stand, lie, 
sleep, Se.e. We can say, I am trained, loved, 
watched, Sec. ; but we do not say, I am sat, 
stood, slept, Sec. 

One grammatic distinction of verbs, therefore, 
is into active and neuter, or transitive and in- 
transitive : the former, as already noticed, when 
acting upon the pronouns, put them in what is 
called the objective case : thus, I love him, not 
I love he ; he loves me, not he loves I. 

A certain number of verbs are called irregular, 
because they do not assume ed, for what are 
called the past tense and perfect participle, like, 
I love, I loved, I have loved. Thus, according 
to custom, we must not say, I be ginned, I have 
be^nned ; but, I began, I have begun. 

The following is a list of the irregular verbs: — 

1. Those which admit of no change (as £ 
put, 1 have put) : put, cost, beat (sometimes 
beaten is employed as the participle ; as, he is 
beaten), burst, cast, cut, hit, hurt, let, rid, set, 
shed, shut, split, sw'eat, read. 

2. Such as have one anomalous termination : 
as, abide, abode; sell, sold (corruption sclled) ; 
beseech, besought; bind, bound; bleed, bled; 
breed, bred; bring, brought; buy, bought; catch, 
caught; cling, clung; creep, crept; dig, dug; 
feed, fed ; feel, felt ; fight, fought ; find, found ; 
flee, fled ; fling, flung ; get, got; gild, gilt (also 
regular); gird, girt (regular); grind, ground; have, 
had (contraction of haved) ; hang, hung ; also hang- 
ed, or regular ; hear, heard (contraction of beared) ; 
held, hold ; keep, kept (contraction of keeped);\^y, 
laid (contraction of layed) ; lead, led ; leave, left ; 
lend, lent; lose, lost; make, made; meet, met; pay, 
paid (contraction of payed) ; say, said (contraction 
of sayed) ; seek, sought ; send, sent ; shoe, shod ; 
shoot, shot ; shrink, shrunk ; sing, sung ; sink, sunk ; 
sit, sat ; sleep, slept ; sling, slung ; slink, slunk ; 
speed, sped; spend, spent; spill, spilt, also 
spilled ; spin, spun ; stand, stood ; stick, stuck ; 
sting, slung ; stink, stunk ; string, strung ; swing, 
swung; teach, taught; tell, told (contraction of 
telled); think, thought ; weep, wept. 

3. Those which have two or more anomalous 
terminations : as, I begin, I began, I have begun : 
begin, began, begun; know, knew, known ; rise, 
rose, risen ; arise, arose, arisen ; blow, blew, 
blown; awake, awoke (also awaked), awaken; 
oear (to bring forth), bare, born ; bear fto carry), 


bore, borne; begin, began, begun; bid, bade^ 
also bad and bid, bidden, also bid ; break, broke, 
broken ; choose, chose, chosen ; cleave, clove or 
cleft, cloven or cleft ; come, came, come ; dare, 
durst, dared ; do, did, done ; draw, drew, drawn ; 
drive, drove, driven; drink, drank, drunk; eat, 
ate, eaten ; fall, fell, fallen ; fly, flew, flown ; for- 
sake, forsook, forsaken ; freeze, froze, frozen ; 
give, gave, given ; go, went, gone ; grow, grew, 
grown; knew, know, known; ring, rang, or 
rung ; run, ran, run ; see, saw, seen ; shake, 
shook, shaken; slay, slew, slain; slide, slid, 
sliddcii ; smite, smote, smitten ; speak, spoke, 
spoken ; spit, spat, spit or spitten ; spring, 
sprang, sprung ; steal, stole, stolen ; stride, 
strode or strid, stridden; strive, strove, striven; 
swear, swore, sworn ; swim, swam, swum ; take, 
took, taken; tear, tore, torn; throw, threw, 
thrown; tread, trod, trodden; wear, wore, worn; 
weave, wove, woven ; write, wrote, written. 

The reader may compare these irregular verbs 
with the exhibition of them in a former part of 
the work, where it is proposed to render them 
regular. ^ 

Pronouns and nouns, when combined with 
verbs, are commonly distinguished into number 
and person : thus, 


1 am, first persoit singular. 

Thou art, second person singular, 
lie N 
She f 

It ^ is, third person singular. 
Man i 

&c. J 

Wc are, first person plural. 

Ye or you are, second person plural. 
They 

Mcn^^ i person plural. 

Sec. 3 


Thou is obsolete, except in prayer and among 
the Quakers, and in jocular or contemptuous 
speech; for, instead of saying thou art, thou 
mayest, thou lovest, &c., when addressing one 
person, we .say, you are, you may, you love, 
llut in prayer to God wc say, thou art, thoU 
mayest, thou wast, thou lovest, &c. 


Sect. III. — Directions Conci i n i ^ i he Sub- 
stantive V’i:un. 

Ungrammatic people are apt to say, I be, 
thou he, he be, we be, you be, they be ; instead 
of, I am, thou art, he is, we are, you are, they 
are. 

There is seldom any mistake made by persons 
who are at all accustomed to grammatic lan- 
guage except in the third person ; in which the 
greatest grammatic proficients are apt to blun- 
der, particularly in extemporaneous speaking, 
when their sentences are long and intricate; 
employing is for are and are for is, and was for 
were, or were for ivas. 

Grammatic propriety admits of this plain rule. 

When one object is spoken of, is for the 
present, and was for the past, must be employed : 
when two or more objects are spoken of, are for 
the present, and were for the past, must be em 
ployed. TIius, 
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Man ii a rational creature : he is the natural 
lord of the lower animals, which are commonly 
called irrational ; but he is mortal as well as they 
are, and some of them are longer lived than he 
is. Plato and Aristotle two of the most 
ancient philosophers vvhose writings are extant ; 
but neither the one nor the other is to be com- 
pared with some modern philosophers. 

>' Some persons blunder by using were instead 
of was: thus, I were at London yesterday, he 
mere in the country last week, for, I was in Lon- 
don yesterday, he was in the country last week. 
But the most common grainmatic error is in 
employing was instead of were : as, we was there, 
you was there, they was there, for we weie, you 
were, they were. 

The frdlowing are instances of grainmatic in- 
accuracy : the improper words are put in Italics. 

IVas we wrong ? IFws you tliere ? ll'us they 
here? Was the ancients well acquainted with 
science? IFn.? Plato and Aristotle truly great 
philosophers? There is many authors in the 
present time. There are some kind of writings 
which is wholly destitute of merit when tried by 
the test of utility ; which are the true standard of 
excellence. The mechanism of clocks and 
watches teere wholly unknown a few centuries 
ago. Folly and vice is often united. There was 
more equivocators than one. 

The substantive verb being of frecpient recur- 
rence, the' grammatic learner should practise 
much upon it to acquire a correct habit ; keeping 
this obvious principle steadily in view as to the 
third person, viz.. When one object is spoken of, is 
oTivas, not are or were, must be used : when two or 
more objects are spoken of, are dr were, not is 
or was, must be used ; i. e. when llm nominative 
to the verb is singular, is and was must be em- 
ployed ; but when the nominative is plural, are 
and were must be employed. 

The following are examples of false gram- 
mar : — 

The smiles of counterfeit friendship is to be 
suspected; it should be, are to be suspected. 
The number of the inhabitants of Great Britain 
are greatly increased of late years; is greatly 
increased. Nothing but vain and foolish pur- 
suits are agreeable to some persons — is agreeable. 
There is many occasions in life in which silence 
and reserve is true wisdom ; it should be are. 
There are many an occasion in life in which si- 
lence or reserve «r6' true wisdom ; it should be is; 
because many an occasion is one entity or a sin- 
gular nominative ; as, also, silence or reserve ; 
for every disconnective word {neither, nor, either, 
or, &c.) has just the opposite effect of a connec- 
tive word, such as and. The business that re- 
lated to ecclesiastical meetings, matters, and 
persons, were to he orrlcrcd according to the 
king s direction, — was. The affairs belonging to 
the church, was to be ordered by the king, — were. 
Ill him zaus happily blended true dignity and af- 
fability, — tvere. In him were happily blended 
true dignity with affability, — was. The con- 
junction and connects two or more singular 
nouns or pronouns into a plural nominative; 
but with, besides, as well as, and such words, do 
not connect two or more singular nouns and 


pronouns into a plural nominative. Tlie sup- 
port of so many of his relations were a heavy tax 
upon his industry, — was. The support of his 
mother and the expense of his sister was a heavy 
tax upon his industry, — were. The support of 
his mother, with the expense of his sister, were 
a heavy tax on his industry, — whs. What h 
wisdom and virtue to the sons of folly ? Recon- 
ciliation was offered on terms as moderate as 
was consistent with a permanent union. Not 
one of all these sons of folly arc happy. And 
the fame of his person and of his wonderful ac- 
tions lucre diflused abroad. The variety of the 
productions of genius, like those of art, are with- 
out limit. To live soberly, righteously, and 
piously, are required of all men : liere, to live 
(not soberly, righteously, and piously) is the 
nominative to tlie verb. To be of a pure and 
humble mind, lo exercise benevolence, to culti- 
vate piety, is the sure means of beeoming peace- 
ful and hajipy. liere there are three distinct 
entities spoken of or enumerated in the nomina- 
tive to the verb, and, therefore, not is but are 
should be used. 

Sect. IV. — Directions Concerning the 

Words called Auxiliaries or Helping 

Verbs. 

These arc, may, might, can, could, will, would, 
shall, should ; and, fortunately, they, have no 
change of termination except that they assume 
st in connexion with thou : thus, I may, thou 
mayst, he may, &c. : will and shall, have, instead 
of wiliest, shallcst, wilt and shalt. 

All, therefore, that the grammatic learner has 
to remember in using these words is to put 
with thou: thus, thou maj^St train, thou mightst 
train, thou canst train, thou couldst train, thou 
wilt train, tliou shalt train, thou shoiildst train. 

Do is frequently employed as an auxiliary, and* 
changes thus: 1 do, thou doest or dost, he doeth, 
or doth or does, we, you, they, &c., do ; 1 did, 
thou didst, he did, we did, &c.; I have done, 
thou hast done, &c. 

Here all you have to remember, is to putes^ or 
st with thou, and eth or es with he, she, it, or any 
one object in the third person present : in the 
past tense did remains unchanged, except that 
st is added after thou. 

Children and foreigners, following analogy, 
naturally say, 1 do, we do, &c. ; I doed, he doed, 
we doed, &c., I have doed, &c. ; instead of 
which they must learn to say and write, I do, 
thou dost, he doth or does, &c. ; we did, thou 
didst, &c. ; I have done, &c. 

Have is also, with another verb, considered 
auxiliary, and is similarly contracted : thus, I 
have, we have, you have, they have, thou hast, 
he hath or has ; I had, thou hadst, he had, wc 
had, &c. 

Here, again, you have only to remember to say 
or write, thou hast, he hath or has, thou hadst; 
in all the other combinations have and had un- 
dergo no change. 

The termination eth or th is now almost obso- 
lete; es or s being commonly used: thus, he 
trains, she loves, it rains ; not he trainethj 
loveth, it raineth. 
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Sect. V. — Directions concerning Regu- 
lar Verbs. 

These are, fortunately, very simple ; for they 
have no useless and troublesome changes or ter- 
minations, except est or st in connexion with 
thou, and etk, thy es, or s, in connexion with he, 
they it, or any one object or singular nominative 
in the third person, and what is called present 
tense. The only mistake, therefore, which per- 
sons are apt to commit, who are at all accus- 
tomed to grammatic usage, is in not putting est 
in connexion with thoUy and es, or s in connexion 
with h€y shcy it, or any singular noun, in the 
present tense. The second person singular, i. e. 
thoUyi'i (as already intimated), never used except 
in prayer, and by the Quakers, and in jocular or 
contemptuous discourse. The chief attention, 
therefore, of the grammatic learner should be 
directed to the third person singular, present 
tense ; and he has only to keep this explicit rule 
steadily in view. When the nominative is singu- 
lar, i. e. when one object is connected with the 
word called a regular verb, es or s must be 
afHxed ; but when the nominative is plural, i. e. 
when two or more objects are indicated, cs or s 
must not be aflixed. Thus, 

John trains the pointers: John and James 
train the pointers : John or James trains the 
pointers. William possesses good sense, and 
/uuc.s’ instruction ; he diligently to useful 

learning ; and his brothers possess much affection 
for him : they, too, love instruction, and applp 
diligently to learning. 

The following are instances of grammatic im- 
propriety! the improper words (i.e. in liaving, 
or in not having cs ovs atiixed) are put in Italics. 

All joy and tranquillity divcUs there : much 
joy, or at least tran(piillity, dwell tliere. Thought- 
less and intemperate pleasure usually deteriorate 
both mind and character: intemperate pleasures 
usually deteriorates both mind and character. 
Ignorance and negligence has produced the 
effect: ignorance or negligence have produced 
the effect : ignorance with negligence produce 
bad consequences : negligence as well as ignor- 
ance produce bad consequences. Not only his 
fortune, but his reputation suffer by jiis miscon- 
duct. The king and his courtiers has passed by : 
the king with his courtiers have passed by : the 
king as well as his courtiers have passed by. 
Nothing delipht me so much as the works of 
nature. Public and private happiness, national 
dignity, and all that is most interesting to human 
beings in this world, depends greatly on the cha- 
racter of the government. 

In all the above instances, the attentive learner 
will perceive that the words put in Italics are 
wrong, because es or s is affixed when the nomi- 
native is plural, or omitted when the nominative 
is singular. There is some difficulty at first, in 
ascertaining the nominative, or promptly dis- 
covering whether it be plural or singular. To 
this point, therefore, the grammatic student 
shoula apply particular attention, until it be- 
comes quite familiar to him. The following 
remarks are intended for his assistance : — 

1. An nouns and pronouns that are evidently 
plural, i.e. which indicate two or more objects, 
must not have es or s affixed to the verb with 


which they are connected : as they, these, those, 
men, women, children, houses, ike. : thus, they 
love us — not they loves us. These are the friends 
of the poor — not these is the friends of the poor. 
Men naturally love their children— not loves. 
People do not consider how much they are 
improved by adversity — not people does not con- 
sider how much it is improved by adversity, ike. 

2. When two or more singular nouns and 
pronouns are enumerated or added together, tliey 
form a plural nominative to the verb : thus, 
John and James and William love play : John, 
James, William, equally love play. Robert and 
his sister Mary often walk together in the fields : 
both he and she prefer the country to the city : 
they are fond of botany, and seldom return from 
their walks without some botanic specimens. 

In all such cases the pronouns 'must be in the 
plural number. 

3. Two or more circumstances form a plural 
nominative : thus, to see the beauties of nature, 
and to lishm to the music of tlie groves, produce 
agreeable scnsations~not produces. The flashing 
lightning and the revc^rberating thunder, natu- 
rally produce strong emotions, especially in the 
minds of timid persons. To speak truth, to be 
diligent in ])U5incss, punctual to engagements, 
and honorable in transactions, are important 
rules of prudential wisdom; and they seldom 
fail to give respectability to tlie character of 
every one who diligently observes them. 

The conjunctive and is the only word that 
connects two or more nouns, j)roi)()iins, or mem- 
bers of a sentence into a plural nominative : 
thus, the sun that shines, tlie rain that descends, 
and the wind that blows, produce good to man- 
kind. The conjunction is sometimes omitted: 
the sun, the rain, the wind, produce good to 
mankind. Such words as withy as well as, &.C., 
though they seem connective, do not form a 
plural nominative : thus, the king with his bocjy 
guard has just passed — not hare. The king as 
well as his attendants has passed by. 

All disconnective words, such as ?i€ithcr, nor, 
cither, or, have the opposite effect of and. There 
is in many peoj)le, neither knowledge nor virtue — 
not are. It is either John or James that delights 
in music. Beauty, wealth, or fame, is a very 
precarious possession. 

Except when the noun or pronoun coming 
after the disjunctive is plural, the nominative is 
always singular : thus, neither adversity nor 
enemies disturb his equanimity — not disturbs. 
Neitlier enemies nor adversity disturbs — not 
disturb. It is better in such cases, if possible, to 
put the plural word last ; but, in all such forms 
of expression, the inconvenience of arbitrary 
grammar is strikingly obvious. 

Concerning nouns which indicate plurality 
when considered in one view, and unity or indi- 
viduality when considered in another — there is 
no uniform grammatic usage. Some authors 
would write, ‘ My people do not consider ; they 
have not known me others, my people does not 
consider : it has not known me. The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief gooJ. The 
multitude eagerly pursues pleasure as its chief 
good. The council tvere divided in their senti- 
ments. The council was divided in its seiiti- 
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nieiits. In such cases there is, fortunately, not 
yet any established etiquette, or despotic autho- 
rity : the speaker or writer is left to the freedom 
of his own will ; only having once made choice 
as to plural or singular, there is propriety in 
keeping to it ; not saying, iny people do not con- 
sider : has not known me : or, my people does 
not consider : (hty helve not known me, &c. 

4. Any noun, pronoun, or member of a sen- 
tence immediately preceded by a preposition, is 
never included in the nominative to a verb. 
This is worthy of attention, as tending to prevent 
grammatic blunders ; many of which happen 
from supposing that plural nouns, pronouns, or 
expressions, are the nominative, merely because 
they come beferre the verb : hence such instances 
of false'grammar as the following . — ^The number 
of the signatures are twenty. The number of 
places amount to twenty. Many a failure in the 
transactions of business and in human affairs 
originate in imprudence. John with James and 
William live in the country. In all these exam- 
ples, the nominative is singular, and therefore isy 
not are, should be employed ; and the regular 
verb should have s affixed, thus ; the number of 
the signatures is twenty : the number of the 
places amounts to twenty. Many a failure in the 
transactions, &c., originates in imprudence. 
John, with James and William, lives in the 
country. 

The following are instances of grammatic im- 
pr^ricty : — 

The language should be perspicuous and cor- 
rect : in proportion as either of these two quali- 
ties are wanting, the language is imperfect. 
Every one of the letters bear date after his 
banishment. Each of his children behave badly. 
Of the diversities in human character, some is 
belter and some is worse ; none is wholly.fault- 
less. None, i. e. no one, is properly singular, 
but custom has assigned to it a plural import. 
Some, like majiy, when a singular nouu is not 
put after it, is always plural : thus, some one 
says ; some author 3ays ; many a one has said 
so ; many an author has said so, &c. But if 
these adjectives be not connected with a singular 
noun, they are always considered plural : thus, 
some sfly—not says. Many have said so — not 
has said. 

Sect. VI. — Directions concerning the 
Irregular Verbs. 

These have been exhibited ; and the gram“ 
matic learner should either commit them to me- 
mory or practise much upon them. They differ 
from the regular verbs only in not having ed af- 
fixed in what is called the past tense. The 
following are some of the most frequent ungram- 
matic uses of the irregular verb.s : — 

I knowed him long ; I have knowed 
him many years— it .should he, I knew, I have 
known. The wind blowcd hard last night j the 
wind ha.s bloived hard all day— has blown. 
John Imyed a knife yesterday, and he has buyed a 
pencil to-day — bought. The horse drawed in the 
waggon yesterday, and he has drawed in the 
plough to-day — drew, has drawn. The corn 
growed well in the spring, and has growed well 
ever since — greiv, has grown. 


It is to be hoped that literary persons of suffi- 
cient influence will set the example of discarding 
such anomalous proprieties; but, in the mean 
time, the middle and lower classes of the gram- 
matic world must prudently, perhaps, do homage 
to established usage. 

Sect. VII. — Remarks on the Preposition.^. 

When, as already noticed, these come im- 
mediately before any pronoun which has two 
forms (called nominative and objective), it must 
be put in the second form, or objective case *. 
thus, I went with her to them from him : John 
gave this book to me, and said it was a present 
to both of uSr &c. — not with she, to they, from he, 
ike. There is a very general mistake, as if than 
and as had the same effect in changing the form 
of the pronoun : thus, I am older than her ; she 
is wiser than him ; we are not so rich as them ; 
but it does not follow that they are more happy 
than us — it should be, than she, than he, as they, 
than we. 

The learner should commit the prepositions to 
memory, or render them familiar by freejuent 
inspection. There is some diversity in their ap- 
plication ; for even such as are strictly synony- 
mous, arc not all (accoi’ding to preponde- 
rating lEsage) interchangeable. In the following 
examples, the first mode of expression is best 
sanctioned by established usage : — 

lie found the greatest difficulty in speaking, or 
of speaking, llis abhorrence o/’ Popery — abhor- 
rence to Popery. It is a change for the bettor — 
to the better. He was very different then 
what he is now — to what he is now. I differ 
from you in opinion — I differ with you in 
opinion. There is no need of \\.—for it. This 
is no diminution of his greatness — to his great- 
ness. It is derogatory from his authority — to 
his authority. It is do derogation o/* his honor — 
to his lionor. It is consonant to our nature — 
with our nature. 

Such niceties of appropriation may not be 
wholly disregarded ; but liberty is better tlian 
slavish subjection to mere custom. 

It is of some importance that the grammatic 
disciple should learn to disuse useless words and 
.syllables. Upon and on are synonymous; and, 
as the prefix up is useless, it should be discarded : 
thus, He came on horseback — not upon horse- 
back. Along, together, &c., are often uselessly 
employed before with: John went along with 
James — better, John went with James. The 
ship, together with her cargo, was burned — The 
ship with her cargo was burned — or, The ship 
and her cargo were burned. 

Wherever prepositions can be omitted, without 
obscuring the meaning, composition is im- 
proved by the omission: thus, He went last 
Monday — is better than. He went on last Mon- 
day. The rain has been falling a long time — is 
better than, The rain has been falling /or a long 
time. He could not forbear expres.sing his 
displeasure — is better than, He could not for- 
bear from expressing his displeasure, &c. 

It* is become a kind of rule, that whenever a 
resent participle (i. e. a verb with ing affixed), 
as the before it, o f should be placed after : *>• -s, 
At the hearing (f this intelligence — not At the 
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hearing this intelligence. But it would be better 
to omit both the and of: thus, ‘ If the cares of 
Hampden had been directed to the unfolding 
and guiding his dispositions.’ ‘ Mallet, of the 
King’s Bench, fell under the displeasure of the 
House of Lords for being^privy to the preparing 
a petition.’ It would be better to omit the 
(which is often as useless in composition as a 
mummy in a deliberative assembly), and write, 
[f the cares of Hampden had been directed to 
unfolding and guiding his disposition ; better 
still — directed to unfold and guide his disposition. 
Mallet fell under displeasure — for being privy to 
preparing a petition ; still better— for being con- 
cerned in preparing a petition. 

Such clumsy modes of expression might be 
easily avoided ; but the and of are equally use- 
less in such connexions. A good general rule 
is, to omit every word not necessary to express 
the meaning of a sentence ; and to adopt such 
inodes of construction as will enable tlie com- 
poser to express his meaning in the fewest words. 
Swerve ftoni the path — is better tlian, Swerve 
out of tlie path — because, in the first sentence, 
one word (from) performs the office of two words 
( nut of) in the last. 

There is always a want of dignity in termi- 
nating sentences with such insignificant words as 
prepositions: Whom will you present it lo? He 
is a poet I am much pleased with — better, To 
whom will you present it ? He is a poet with 
whom I am much pleased — or still better, I am 
much pleased with nim as a poet. 

Sect. VIII. — Directions concerning 
Adjectives. 

1. Ungrammatic speakers and writers are apt 
to use adjectives instead of adverbs: thus, 
He walki bad — for walks bad/y. He is miserable 
poor-*— for jnim'ably poor. He acts agreeable to 
his instructions — for agreeably. He speaks his 
mind very free ~-f?'eely. John went direct to the 
city — directly. James is steady employed — 
steadily employed. 

The rule is, to add ly to the adjective to ex- 
press the manner of any action or quality : thus, 
lie sleeps soundly — not He sleeps sound. They 
wait patiently — not patient. They stand peace- 
ably (contraction of \ peaceablely ) — not peaceable. 
He spoke forcibly (contraction of X forciblely) — 
not forcible. He is evidently prejudiced — not 
evident’ 

'riierc is an awkwardness in the double affix 
(y, which is better avoided : He lived soberly 
and godlily — better piously. He acted frieiullily 
towards me — better kindly. 

2. Double comparatives and superlatives 
should not be employed ; such as, more stronger, 
more superior, most strongest, &c. More is 
equivalent to the affix er, and most to est; when, 
therefore, they are united there is manifest tau- 
tology. 

3. Such adjectives as the following do not 
admit of comparative or superlative words and 
affixes, viz. chief, extreme, perfect, right, uni- 
versal, he. 

It is evidently illogical to say chief est, ex- 
tremest, more perfect, most perfect, more right, 
pwst or more universal. 


More and most, or the affixes er and cri, may 
be employed at pleasure ; but the general piac- 
tice is to use the form which is most agreeable to 
the ear: thus, more friendly, most friendly, in 
preference io-^friendlier, friendliest 

4. According to the grammatists the compa- 
rative should be employed in reference to two 
objects: thus, John and James are of the same 
age, but James is the stronger of the two — not 
strongest. This rule, however, is not uniformly 
observed even by grammatic speakers, and it has 
some appearance of grammatic pedantry. There 
is, however, an evident propriety in using only 
the superlative in reference to three or more ob- 
jects: Of the three brothers Robert is most 
learned. 

The following expressions arc faulty : Of all 
the nations of I'airope our own fewer imper- 
fections— The '•epresentative form of 
government is the best of any ; better thus : Of 
all forms of government the representative form 
is the best ; or, the re])resentative is the best of 
all the different forms of government; or simply, 
(certainly the best mode of expression), the re- 
presentative is the best form of government. 
The simplest and shortest mode of expression is 
the best of any: the two last words are wholly 
expletive. 

Sect. IX. — Remarks on Composition. 

The reader must be aware that good compo- 
sition and good grammar are not identical ; that 
the last is, at best, only an accomplishment; 
and that the first is of the highest importance. 
There are two very different senses in which 
composition may be pronounced good, according 
as it is viewed in reference to logic or to rhetoric, 
i.e. as tried by sense or by taste. Concerning 
the last there is no wisdom in disputing ; for it 
is as arbitrary as fashion. Persons, indeed, who 
wish to have an agreeable style, will not wholly 
disregard it; and they may read with advantage 
the writings of Blair and other rhetoricians. All 
who wish to have smooth diction will avoid, as 
much as possible, harsh words and combinations 
of words in sentences : all who value elegance 
of composition will avoid low words, phrases, 
and metaphors. Persons of rhetorical habitudes 
delight in eulogistic and dyslogistic phraseology ; 
those of a logical determination prefer neutrolo- 
gistic expression. It is believed that such per- 
sons, however different from one another, may 
consult, with some advantage, a preceding pau 
of this work. All we intend here, is to present 
a few remarks on composition, considered simply 
as a medium of meaning, or of mental intercom- 
munication, i. e. as an interpreter of the under- 
standing, without any reference to taste, con- 
sidered as a distinct entity from sense. 

Swift, we believe, defines good composition — 

* right words in right places.’ This, with due 
allowance for the vagueness of epigrammatic 
brevity, is a tolerable approximation to a good 
definition ; and d indicates two important par- 
ticulars necessary to be kept in view : judicious 
choice and skilful arrangement of words. The 
best preparation for such judicious choice, and 
skijful arrangement, isjntimate acquaintance with 
etymology and literature. 
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The properties essential to a perfect sentence, fessed purpose of language. Tlie great object 
as defined by Blair, are, ‘perspicuity, unity, of every composer should be, to express his 
strength, harmony/ The last property is ex- meaning so distinctly as to render doubts con- 
cluded from our present consideration. A cerning it impossible. Rules never can create 
judicious composer will not disregard the car ; excellence, but they may afford considerable 
but the understanding is the primary object ; assistance in acquiring mastery in an art ; and 
and he will never sacrifice sense to sound, or for the benefit of young composers we venture a 
meaning to euphony. few directions. 

Perspicuity, according to the above rhetorician, 1. Fmdeavour to express your meaning in as 
is resolD^ble into purity, propriety, and pre- few words as possible. — The shortest is (all other 
cision. His remarks on purity and propriety things being equal) the best mode of expression, 
are too vague to merit transcription. ‘Precision,' Many a bad sentence is rendered a good one 
he writes, ‘ .signifies retrenching all supcrfiuities, merely by throwing away useless expletives or 
and pruning the expression in such a manner superfluous words. Sucli terms as verbality, 
as to exhibit neither more nor less than an exact verbiage, verbosity, wordiness, indicate the 
copy of his idea who uses it.' This does not general sentiment concerning the’ present que.s- 
seem essentially different from his account of tion, and admonish the composer that his words 
strength in composition. ‘The first rule which should be few' and well ordered. He will* find 
we shall give for promoting the strength of a this the surest guide — the best assistant in corn- 
sentence is, to take from it all redundant words.' posing well ; whilst it tends, more than any other 
‘As sentences .should be divested of superfluous rule, to relieve him from perplexity, and to render 
words, so, also, should they appear without su- his task ea.sy. ‘ f'cel)le writers,’ says Blair, ‘employ 
perfluous members.' Much that he advances on a multitude of w'ords to make themselves under- 
strength belongs to harmony. Two or three of stood, as .they think, more distinctly; and they 
his remarks on unity seem worthy of transcrip- only confound the reader.’ ‘ The first rule 
tion. ‘Unity is an indispensable property. The which wc .shall give for promoting tljo strength, 
very nature of a sentence implies one proposi- [substitute definiteness] of a sentence is, to take 
tion to be expressed. It may consist indeed of from it all redundant words. Whatever can be 
parts; but these parts must be so intimately knit easily supplied in the mind is better omitted in 
together as to make the impression upon the the expression. It is certainly one of the most 
mind of one object, not of many. To preserve useful exercises of correction, in reviewing what 
this, we must observe that, during the course of we have written, to contract that round-about 
the sentence, the .scene should be changed as mode of expression, and to cut off those useless 
little as possible. There is generally, in every excrescences which arc usually found in a first 
sentence, some person or thing which is the go- drauglit.' ‘ As sentences should be divested of 
verning word. This should be continued so, if superfluous words, they should also appear with- 
possible, from the beginning to the end. Should out superfluous meinb(y:s. In opposition to 
a man express himself in this manner : After we this is the fault so frequently met with, of (he 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I last member of a period being no other than the 
was saluted by all my friends, who received rnc repetition of the former in a difl'erent dross, 
with the greatest kindness. Here, though the For example, speaking of beauty, ‘ the very first 
objects are sufliciently connected, yet, by shifting discovery of it,’ says Mr. Addison, ‘strikes the 
so often the person — Mey, /, who— the sense mind with inward joy, and spreads delight 
is nearly lost. The sentence is restored to its through all its faculties.' In this instance 
1 roper unity by the following construction; scarcely any thing is added by the second mem- 
Ilaving come to anchor I was put on shore, her of the sentence to what was already expressed 
where I was saluted by all my friends, and re- in the first.' 

ceived by them with the greatest kindness. The composition of Addison was long consi 
Another rule is, never to crowd into one sentence dered the ‘model of the middle style but it is 
things which have so little connexion that they remarkably surcharged with redundant words . 
might be divided into two or more sentences, and young composers will find*it a very improv- 
The following is an instance of faulty compo- ing exercise to practise condensation on the loose 
position : Tlieir march was through an uncul- papers of the Spectator, ‘ by contracting round- 
tivated country, whose savage inhabitants fared about modes of expression and cutting off use- 
hardly, having no other riches than a breed of less excrescences.' Let them try how many 
lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and unsavory, superfluous words can he discarded ; or with 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea- what brevity of expression the same meaning 
fish. Here the scene is repeatedly changed, may be conveyed. Let them try how much 
The march of the Greeks, the description of the better than Addison they can express a meaning 
inhabitants, through whose country they passed, or construct a .sentence. This emulous mode of 
the account of their sheep, an<l the reason pf their studying the most excellent compositions is far 
sheep being disagreeable food, make a jumble of more conducive to improvement than imitation, 
objects slightly related to each other, which the which tends more to enslave and enfeeble the 
reader cannot, without difficulty, comprehend imitator than to produce original excellence, 
under one view.' It should be a rule never to use a word, or mode 

Definiteness seems the single word most ex- of expression, merely because it has been em- 
pressive of our notion of good composition ; for ployed. Bad sentences escape from the bpt 
indefiniteness is the most predominant fault, and writers ; and, therefore, instead of relying ou 
that which, more than any other, defeats the pfo- doubtful authorities, or following the guidance 
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of precedents, young composers should endea- 
vour to erect a standard for themselves by ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of language, i. e. 
by intimate acquaintance with etymology and 
literature. Many of the worst modes of expres- 
sion are imitated faults ; and, when called in 
question, persons using them can give no better 
reason than that they have seen or heard them. 

2. Avoid as much as possible imiifnijicanl 
words. — Of all the parts of speecli, those com- 
monly called articles, conjunctions, prepositions, 
and adverbs, are the least significant. It is a 
good general rule, therefore, to omit them when- 
ever the omission does not mar the meaning of 
composition, or do violence to established usage ; 
and to adopt such modes of expression as render 
them least necessary. 

The same remark applies to pronouns, espe- 
cially those of the thinl person, and the relatives 
and demonstratives. When these are much 
employed, the usual consequence is indefinite- 
ness ; for as there are, generally, several preceding 
entities, the reader has to guess which of them 
is referred to by Uy tfie^y whoj whichy &c., when 
such words are frequently interposed. And, 
tliough skilful disposition or collocation will tend 
greatly to secure distinctness, the best general 
rule is to adopt such modes of construction as 
render fewest of those words necessary which 
have any tendency to throw confusion or obscu- 
rity over composition. 

3. Guard agaiust tautology in employing syno- 
ui/mous loords. — This is a very common fault. 
Many writers suppose tliat they are enriching 
tlicir composition with additional thoughts, when 
Ihey are only encumbering it with synonymous 
terms; or that they are expressing their meaning 
more fully and forcibly, when they are only muf- 
fling it in verbality. This is so much the general 
practice — the established usage in composition, 
that young composers should rather lean to the 
opposite extreme ; and in the structure of language 
— all the usual modes of expression arc so essen- 
tially tautologic and verbose, that there is very 
little danger of pruning verbality too unspar- 
ingly, and of not leaving sufficient foliage (as 
advised by Dr. Blair) to shelter and adorn the 
fruit. 

4. Adopt that arrangement of words which 
presents your meaning most distinctly. The follow- 
ing remark of Dr. Blair is judicious : ‘ From the 
nature of our language, a leading rule in the ar- 
rangement of our sentences is, that t^e words or 
members most nearly related, should be placed 
as near to each other as possible, so as to make 
their mutual relation clearly appear. This rule is 
too frequently neglected even by good writers. 
A few instances will show both its importance 
and its application.^ 

Some of these instances we will, for the sake 
of brevity, present in our own manner : ‘ By 
greatness,^ says Mr. Addison, ‘ I do not only 
mean the bulk of any single object, but the large- 
*ness of a whole view.’ Better thus : I mean by 
greatness, not merely the magnitude of any sin- 
gle object, but that of a whole view. ‘ Are 
these designs,’ says lord Bolingbroke, ‘which 
any man who is born a Briton, in any circum- 
stances, in any situation, ought to be ashamed 


or. afraid to avow?’ Better thus: Should any 
Briton ever be ashamed or afraid to avow these 
designs : or. Are not these designs worthy tne 
fearless avowal of every Briton? ‘it is folly to 
pretend (Sherlock’s Sermons) to arm ourselves 
against the accidents of life by heaping up trea- 
sures, which nothing can protect us against but 
the good providence of our Heavenly Father.’ — 
It is folly to endeavour, by heaping up riches, to 
arm ourselves against the accidents of life : for 
nothing can protect us against them but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father. — The 
reader may compare the above with Blair’s Lec- 
tures. 

The following quotations are remarkable in- 
stances of faulty composition. 

‘ The tide of fortune had set so strongly in fa- 
vor of the king, immediately after the surrender 
of Bristol, as would infallibly have reduced 
hearts less devoted and minds less energetic, than 
those of many who guided the resistance against 
him, to despair.’ — The tide of fortune, which set 
so strongly in favor of the king, immediately af- 
ter the surrender of Bristol, wo\dd infallibly have 
reduced to despair, hearts less devoted and minds 
less energetic than those which guided the resist- 
ance against him. ‘ This Juul^ for a series of 
years, had the effect of giving an appearance of 
peace and tranquillity to Ireland, which had 
been almost without example.’ Ferhaps all this 
means nothing more than, This gave to Ireland, for 
a series of years, an unusual appearance of tran- 
quillity. ‘ In unison with these proceedings, on 
the part of those who supported the public cause 
and commensurate with the urgency of the case, 
were the pre))arations made for the protection of 
the metropolis.’ — The preparations made for the 
protection of the metropolis, were in unison with 
these proceedings, and commensurate with the 
urgency of the case. The sentence is still very 
indifferent : ‘ on the part of those who supported 
the public cause,’ is mere surplus. 

These examples furnish abundant evidence 
that there is a close connexion between multipli- 
city of words and faulty arrangement. We have, 
said, that many a bad sentence is rendered a good 
one, simply by throwing away useless words. In 
the following instances the useless parts are 
marked by italics. 

‘The king’s march against Gloucester was the 
first decisive evidence that was afforded of the 
change in public affairs.’ ‘The defence of the 
city was conducted with great courage a7id reso- 
lution.* ‘ The events announced were far from 
being such as he wished them to provCy — ‘ which 
are requisite to the forming a great warlike 
leader,’ — ‘ devoted himself to the forwarding the 
cause of his sovereign:’ still better, devoted him- 
self to promote the cause of his sovereign; better 
still, he devoted himself to the cause of his sove- 
reign; for^‘ whatever can be easily supplied in 
the mind is better omitted in the sentence.’ -Th<‘ 
judicious use of ellipsis tends rather to produc'^ 
explicitness than obscurity, whilst it affects bre- 
vity. We ought to put others to as little trouble 
as possible in apprehending our meaning ; hence 
the importance of endeavouring to present it to 
them both distinctly and concisely. The two 
grand qualities, therefore, of good composition. 
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are definiteness and conciseness, or perspicuity 
and brevity. These excellencies rest not on taste, 
but on sense ; and every sensible man may, if he 
chooses, possess them. 

A few remarks concerning metaphor may not 
be wholly without utility. A great part of lan- 
guage is, of necessity, metaphoric, and therefore 
we cannot reasonably interdict figurative expres- 
siQn. Whether a better system of mental inter- 
communication might not be invented is a fair 
question for consideration ; but that which we 
now employ is essentially metaphoric ; and per- 
haps more logical error, or metaphysical absur- 
dity, results from mistaking fignr.itive for literal 
phraseology, than from the injudicious use of 
metaphors. All, therefore, that can be rea- 
sonably insisted on, is a judicious use of figura- 
tive language- 

The following suggestions, perhaps, deserve the 
attention of young composers : 

Never employ metaphor for the sake of meta- 
phor, i. e. never adopt a figurative except when 
it evidently expresses your meaning more effec- 
tually than a literal mode of expression. The 
converse of this seems the rule adopted by many. 
They appear never to employ plain unmetapho- 
ric diction, but when they cannot conveniently 
avoid it : they are always making an effort to 
produce effect, or to display their genius : their 
main object is to surprise or astonish by the no- 
velty and brilliancy of their iinugcry. Take the 
following specimens from a work now oefore us : 
* Too agitated to still down his bitter and per- 
turbed spirit to the tranquil pursuit of his art, the 
stingings of his lacerated and disappointed feel- 
ings found vent in a medium more adapted to 
give a rapid and ready expression to powerful 


Grammarian was anciently a title of ho- 
nor, literature, and erudition, being given to per- 
sona accounted learned in any art or faculty. 
But it is now often used as a term of rcjiroach, 
to signify a dry plodding person, employed 
about words and phrases, but inattentive to the 
tnie beauties of expression and delicacy of sen- 
timent. The ancient grammarians, called also 
philologers, must not be confounded with the 
grammatists, whose sole business was to teach 
children the first elements of language. Varro, 
Cicero, Messala, and even Julius Caesar, thought 
it no disgrace to be ranked amongst grammarians, 
who had many privileges granted to them by 
the Roman emperors. 

GRAMMONT (Philibert, count), son of 
Antony, duke of Gramrnont, a celebrated wit of 
Charles 11. 's court. lie served in the French 

army under llie prince of Cond6 and Turenne, 

but, having paid his addresses to a lady who was 
also a favorite of Louis XIV., he was obliged to 
retire to England, and was highly distinguished 
by Charles II. He was indebted for his chief 
support to his gambling habits, in which he was 
very successful. lie married Miss Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir George Hamilton, and died in 
1707. His Memoirs were written by his bro- 
ther-in-law, count Hamilton, who followed the 
fortunes of James II. 


emotion.' ^ The answer of the poet, whose own 
feeliVigs of misery come at once upon the canvas, 
is the very epic of melancholy discontentment — 
^ a discontentment engendered by the finest sensi- 
bility, blasted in its hopes and its efforts for ame 
liorating human sufferings and amending human 
institutions.’ ‘ But that fatal pre-eminence which 
the lowly worship and the envious malign, gives 
only a finer faculty for suffering ; and while it 
opens the sources of petty vexations, and exalts 
the poignancy of the greater moral afflictions, it 
places its gifted victim at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from the heartless enjoyments and trifling 
pleasures of more ordinary humanity.’ 

These are eloquent specimens of the meta- 
phoric 'jirolificatidn of the present literature, 
whose characteristic peculiarities are ambitious 
display and striking effect. 

VVhen the author or the orator is actuated by 
any rhetorical rage for metaphors, it is not won- 
derful that they should be strangely obtruded and 
jumbled and mangled and misapplied ; or, that 
they should freiiuently answer any pur)iose save 
that of being a distinct medium of intercommu- 
nication between one understanding and another. 
It would be easy to collect in a sliort space of 
time a thousand objectionable examples from the 
most eloquent and tasteful productions of the 
current literature ; but the young composer 
should view them not as patterns of excellence 
or models for imitalion, but as beacons to warn 
him of the danger of venturing eagerly, among 
metaphors on which so many make shipwreck of 
reason and common sense. When the imagina- 
tion is not the servant but the tyrant of the under- 
standing ; there is some degree of mental derange- 
ment. 


Grammont, or Gf.ersherghe, a town of 
West Flanders, on the Dender, and divided by 
that river into the upper and lower towns. Its 
manufactures are linen, carpeting, and paper. 
There is a canal to Alust. Population tiOOO. 
Fourteen miles east by south of Oudenarde, 
and twenty-one W.S.VV of Brussels. 

GRAMPIAN Hills, a chain of mountains 
in Scotland, which run from east to west, almost 
the whole breadth of the kingdom. See Scot- 
land. 

GRAMPOUND, a town of England, in 
Cornwall, Seated on the Valle, over which there 
is a bridge. The inhabitants have a consider- 
able manufacture of gloves ; and sent two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is supposed to be the 
Voluba of the ancients, as it stands on the same 
river ; and, on the building of the bridge, the 
name was changed into Grand-pont. It was 
made a borough by Edward III., and endowed 
with several privileges, particularly freedom from 
toll through all Cornwall, a market on Saturday, 
and three fairs; which the burgessers hold of 
the duchy of Cornwall in fee farm, at the rent 
of about twelve guineas. Its privileges were 
confirmed by Henry VIII. ; but it did not send 
members to parliament till the reign of Edward 
VI. It is a corporation, and has a mayor, eight 
magistrates, a recorder, and town clerk. 
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mayor is chosen annually the Tuesday before 
Michaelmas, but no members are now returned, 
the borough having been disfranchised under 
the Reform bill, for bribery and corrup- 
tion. 

GRAN, a county and town of Hungary, lying 
on both sides the Danube. Its extent is about ’ 
406 scpiare miles, and wine, corn, and fruits are 
cultivated ; but the greater ])art of the country 
is covered by the mountains of Arpas, which 
coniain numerous marble quarries. Population 
of the county 47,000. 

The town, also called Esztergom, is a free town 
of Hungary, and an archbishop’s see, at the 
contiux of the Danube and the Gran. Two new 
streets have been lately added to it. The 
Danube is crossed l)y a bridge, consisting of a 
large platform fixed across two barges, and fas- 
l(Mied to other V)oats at anchor. It is very wide 
here, d’he archbishop is primate of Hungary, 
and possesses various high prerogatives, particu- 
hirly that of crowning the king. The citadel 
stands on a lofty liill, and the town-house Is a 
good building, (iran has been sevm'al times 
taken by the Turks. A dreadful fire broke out 
hero in April, I818,wlnch destroyed 220 houses, 
the hospital, military chapel, &c. Thirty miles 
north-west of Buda, and seventy-five south-east 
of Presburg. Long. 18^ 50 ' E., lat. 47° 40' N. 

(iRAN, a river of Ppper Hungary, which rises 
in the palatinate of Gomer, and flows into the 
Danube, opposite to the above town, 

GRANADA, or Upper Andalusia, is a pro- 
vince of the south of Spain, about 200 miles in 
length, and from forty to seventy in breadth, 
lying east and west on the Mediterranean: on 
the north is a part of Andalusia ; and its south- 
west extremity approaches Gibraltar. It is 
sometimes called the kingdom of Granada, and 
is still governed by the laws of Castile, and 
divided into the four bishoprics of Granada, 
Malaga, Almeria, and Guadix. The lofty snow- ' 
crowned ridges of the Sierra Nevada, and the 
Alpuxarras, traverse it, and the temperature 
varies according to the situation, being cold 
among the mountains, in the valleys extremely 
hot and temperate, though with a hot wind on 
the sea-coast. The Viga (orchard) de Granada, 
about thirty miles in length and sixteen in 
breadth, is one of the richest and most delight- 
ful valleys in the world. It is of great elevation 
>vhen compared to the level of the sea; but the 
mountains which surround it rise to a great 
height above it. The tracts near the Xenil, 
'vhich are often overflowed from the mountains, 
are laid out chiefly in rice, following hemp and 
flax as a crop. Of the vines, cultivated on the 
sides of the hills, the wine is but indifferent. 
Silk is better attended to. On the coast are 
raised coffee, sugar, and indigo. The other pro- 
ductions are lemons, oranges, pomegranates, 
olives, figs, almonds, capers, wax, and honey. 
Raisins are also a considerable article of export. 
The mountains are rich in marble, minerals, and 
ores, and the province has several .salt springs. 

Granada made a part of the ancient Ba tica ; 
and was inhabited by the Bastuli, the Sexitani, 
&c. It was the last Spanish kingdom possessed 
iy the Moors, and was not annexed to the crown 
VoL. X. 


of Castile until 1492. The Moorish features 
are still to be traced iu the present population ; 
and their monuments are found throughout the 
province. On their surrender to the Castilians, 
in 1492, promises were made them of religious 
liberty; but in loOO a persecution commenced 
which compelled them to quit the kingdom; and, 
with the great numbers that emigrated, there also 
fled the cliief sources of public prosperity. The 
pre.sent population is about 700,000. The export 
trade of the province takes olace principally at 
Malaga. The other towns ot, importance are the 
capital, Korida, liOxa, and Almeria. Martello 
towers are erected in certain parts of the coast. 

Granada, a city in tlie south of Spain, and 
capital of the foregoing province, is situated 
partly on hills, and partly on level ground, at 
the extremity of the Vega de Granada. It ex- 
hibits to the traveller the form of a brilliant half 
moon, its streets rising above each other, crowned 
l)y the Aril AM lui A. See tliat article. On enter- 
ing, tlie streets are found narrow and irregular; 
the Iniildings displaying visible marks of decxiy. 

(irunada is divided into four quarters, and 
stands on two distinct lulls, the Darro flowing be- 
tweein them, and falling into the larger stream 
of the Xenil, outsidii the walls. 

Granada is nearly as large as in the days oi 
its independence. Tlie cathedral containing an 
elegant monument to the memory of Philip I 
and his queen Johanna, and another to Per 
dinand and Isabella, has several paintings of 
Alonzo Cano : the archbishop’s juilace is also 
an elegant building, as likewise is the mansion 
of the captain general of the province. , But 
the grand ornament of (Granada is the Al- 
hambra. 

Granada was formerly called Illiberia, and 
founded, says tradition, by Liberia, great-grand- 
daughter of Hercules, daughter of Hispan, and 
wife to Hesperus, a Grecian prince, and brother 
to Atalanta. Otliers maintain that it was 
founded by Iberus, grand-son of Tubal, and 
that it took the name of Granada, or Granata, 
from Nata, the daughter of Jaberia; the word 
Gar, in the language of the time, signifying 
grotto, i. e. the grotto of Nata, because that 
princess studied astrology and natural history 
in this country. It is certain that such a per- 
son as Nata, or Natayde, existed in the first ages 
of Granada ; and that, in the place where the 
Alhambra now stands, there was a temple dedi- 
cated to Nativala. Granada is said to have been 
founded A. A. C. 2808. In the time of the Ro- 
mans it was a municipal colony. A description 
of (iranada, in Latin, written in 1560, by 
George llosnariel, a merchant at Antwerp, who 
travelled into Spain, is to be found in the work, 
entitled Civitates Orbis Terrarum, printed at 
Cologne in 1.576 ; with a good plan of dhe city 
of Granada- This city is 125 miles south-west 
of Murcia, and 183 south of Madrid. 

Granada New, once a province of Spanish 
South America, has now become the western 
part of the new republic of Coi omria, in which, 
or our article South America, all the interesting 
features of the present state and history of this 
province are detailed. 

GRANADE. See Grenade 
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GRANADIKR. See Guenadier. 

GRANADILLOES, or Gui na dines, danger- 
ous islands of the Caribbees, in America, having 
St. Vincent on the north, and (}ranada on the 
south. They were ceded to Britain by the treaty 
of peace in 1763. 

GRANARY. In constructing a granary Sir 
Henry Wotton advises to make it look toward 
the north, because that quarter is the coolest and 
most temperate. Mr. Worlidge observes, that 
the best granaries are built of brick, with quar- 
ters of timber wrought in the inside, to which 
the boards may be nailed, with which the inside 
of the granary must be lined so close to the 
bricks, that there may be no room left for 
vermin. There may be many stories one above 
another, which should be near each other ; be- 
cause' the shallower the corn lies, it is the better, 
and more easily turned. The two great cautions 
to be observed in erecting granaries are, to make 
them sufficiently strong, and to expose them to 
the most drying winds. 

The method of managing corn in many parts 
of England, particularly in Kent, is this ; — '1 o 
separate it from dust and other impurities, after it 
is threshed, they toss it with shovels from one 
end to the other of a long and large room ; the 
lighter substances fall down in the middle of the 
room, and the corn only is carried from end to 
end of it. After this they screeh the corn, and 
then, bringing it into the granaries, it is spread 
about half a foot thick, and turned about twice 
in a week : once a week they also repeat the 
screening it. This management they continue 
about two months ; after which they lay it a foot 
thick for two months more ; and in this time 
they turn it once a week, or twice if the season 
be damp, and now and then screen it ag.ain. 
After about five or six months they raise it to two 
feet thickness in the heaps, and then they turn it 
once or twice in a month, and screen it now and 
then^ After a year they lay it two feet and a half 
or three feet deep, and turn it once in three weeks 
or a month, and screen it proport ionably. When 
it ^las lain two years or more, they turn it once 
in two mcndis, and screen it once a (piaT*cr ; and 
how long soever it is kept, the oftener the turn- 
ing and screening is repeated, the better the grain 
will keep. It is proper to leave an area of a 
yard wide on every side of the heap of corn, and 
other empty spaces, into which they turn and toss 
the corn often. In Kent they make two square 
holes at each end of the floor, and one round 
in the middle, by means of which they throw 
the corn out of the upper into the lower rooms, 
and so up again, to turn and air it the better. 
Their screens are made with two partitions, to 
separate the corn from the dust which falls into 
a bag, and when sufficiently full this is thrown 
away, the pure and good corn remaining be- 
hind. Com has by these means been kept in 
our granaries thirty years: and it is observed, 
that the longer it is kept the more flour it yields 
in proportion to the corn, and the purer and 
whiter the bread is, the superfluous humidity only 
"evaporating in the keeping. At Zurich, in Swit- 
zerland, they bafve been said to keep corn eighty 
years, or longer, by these methods, llie public 
granaries at Dantzic are seven, eight, or nine 


stories high, having a funnel in the midst of every 
floor to let down the corn from one to another. 
I'hey are built so securely, that, though every way 
surrounded with water, the corn contracts no 
dampness, and the vessels have the convenience 
of coming up to the walls for their lading. The 
Russians preserve their corn in subterranean gra- 
naries of the figure of a sugar loaf, wide below 
and narrow at top : the sides are well plastered, 
and the toj) covered with stones. They take care 
to have the corn well dried before it is laid into 
these storehouses, and often dry it by means of 
ovens; the summer dry weather being too short 
to effect it sufficiently. At Dantzic the wheat, 
barley, and rye, of a great part of Poland, arc 
there laid up in parcels of twenty, thirty, or sixty 
lasts in a chamber, according to the size of the 
room ; and this they keep ^turning every day or 
two, to keep it sweet and fit for shipping. A 
thunder storm has sometimes been of very terrible 
consequences to these stores ; all the corn having 
been found so much altered by one night’s thun- 
der, that though over night it was dry, fit for 
shipping or keeping, and proper for any use, yet 
in the morning it was found clammy ami sticking. 
In this case there is no remedy but the turning 
of all such corn three or four times a day for two 
months or longer ; in which time it will some- 
times be recovered, though sometimes not. This 
effect of thunder and lightning is only observed 
to take place in snch corn as is not a year old, or 
has not sweated thoroughly in the straw before 
it was tiireshed out. The latter iriconveniencf is 
easily prevented by a timely care ; but, as to tne 
former, all that can be done is carefully to ex- 
amine all stores of the last year’s corn after every 
thunder storm, that if any of it have been so af- 
fected, it may be curedin time ; for a neglect of 
turning will \itterly destroy it. According to 
V'itruviiis’s rules, a granary should always be at 
the top of a house, .and have its openings only to 
the north or cast, that the coni may not be ex- 
posed to the danq) winds from the south and 
west, wliich arc very destructive to it; whereas 
the contrary ones are very necessary and whole- 
some to it, serving to cool and dry it from all ex- 
ternal humidity, from whatever cause. There 
must also be openings in the roof to be set open 
in dry weather, partly to let in fresh air, and 
partly to let out the warm effluvia which are often 
emitted by the corn. ’J’he covering of the roofs 
should always be of tiles, because in the worst 
seasons, when the other openings cannot be safe, 
there will always be a considerable inlet for fresh 
air, and a way out for the vapors by their join- 
ings, which are never close. If there be any 
windows to the south, great care must be taken 
to sluit them up in moist weather, and during hot 
southern winds. There must never be a cellar, or 
any other damp place under a granary, nor should 
it ever be built over stables; for, in either of 
these cases, the corn will certainly suffer by the 
vapors, and be made damp in the one case and 
ill tasted in the other. 

The preservation of grain from the ravages of 
insects may be best effected by timely and fre- 
quent screening, and ventilation ; as little or no 
inconvenience will follow corn lodged dry, but 
what evidently results from a ne dect of these 
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precautions. For, whether the obvious damage of the wall of th() gr.inary at one end of them ' 
ari.se from the weevil, the moth, or the beetle, ou which end a board slmuld be set edgeways^ 
that damage has ceased at the time the vermin and sloping against the wall ; by thi.s disposition 
make their appearance under eitlier of these a large air*pipe is formed, which, having an open 
species, they being, when in this last state of ex- communication with all tlic interstice.^ between 
istence, only propagators of their respective kinds and under the bars, will admit the passage of air 
of vermictili • wliich, while they continue in that below forcibly through a hole at the extremity of 
form, do tlie miscliief. In this Utst, or uiscct it,intoalltheeorninthegraiiary,thatwillconse- 
state, titey eat little, their principal business being quently carry oft' the moist exhalations of the 
to deposit th(?ir eggs, whicli unerring instinct corn. The ventilators for supplying fresh air 
prompts them to do where large collections of may be fixed against the wall, on the inside or out- 
grain furnish food for their successors while in a side of the granary, or under the floor, or in the 
vermicular stale, ft is tlierefore tlie business of ceiling; but, wherever they are fixed, tlie handle 
industry to prevent future generations of these of the lever that works them must be out of the 
ravagers, by destroying the eggs previous to their granary, otherwise the person who works them 
hatching ; and this is best accompli.shed by fre- would be in danger of suirocation, when the corn 
quent screening, and exposure to draughts of is fumed with burning brimstone, as is some- 
wind or fresh air. Jiy frcipiently stirring the times done for destroying weevils. Small 
gram, tlie cohesion of their eggs is broken, moveable ventilators will answer the purpose for 
and the nidus of those mimito worms is des- ventilating corn in large bins in granaries, and 
t roved, which on hatching collect together, and may be easily moved from one bin to another, 
weave numerous nests of a cobweb-like substance Tf the granary or corn ship be very long, the main 
for their security. To tliese nests they attach, arr-pijie may yiass lengthwise along tlie middle 
by an infinity of small threads, many grains of of it, and convey air, on both sides, under the 
corn togetlier, first for their protection, and tlicn corn. Tn large granaries, large double ventila- 
foi liieir food. Wiien their liabitations are bro- tors, laid on each other, may be fixed at the 
ken and separated by the screen, they fall through middle and near the top of the granary, that they 
its small interstices, and may be easily removed may be worked by a wind-mill fixed on the roof 
from the granary with the dust. Those that of the building, or by a water-mill. The air is 
escape an early screening will lie destroyed by to be conveyed from the ventilators through a 
subsequent ones, while tlie grain is but little large trunk or trunks, reaching down through the 
injured; and the corn will aciiuire thereby a several floors to the bottom of the granary, with 
superior purity. Hut by inattention to this, and branching trunks to each floor, by means of 
sometimes l>y receiving grain already infected which the air may be made to pass into a large 
into the granary, tliese vermin, particularly the trunk along the adjoining cross walls : from tliese 
weevil, will soon spread themselves in that state trunks several smaller trunks, about four inches 
every where upon the surface, and darken the wide, are to branch oft', at the distance of three 
walls by their number. Under such circum- or four feet from each other, which are to reach 
stances hens, with new hatched chickens, if through the whole length of the granary, and 
turned on the heap, will traverse, without foeiling their farther ends are to be closed : seams of ono- 
(or very sparingly so) on the corn, wherever tliey tenth or one-twelfth of an inch are to be left open 
spread ; as they seem insatiable in the pursuit at the four joinings of the boards, wliere they are 
of these insects. When the numbers arc reduced nailed together, that the air may pass through them 
within reach, a hen will fly up against the walls, into the corn. In some of these smaller trunks 
and brush them down with her wings, while her there may be sliding shutters, to stop the passage 
chickens seize them with the greatest avidity, of the air through tliose trunks which are not 
This being repeated as often as they want food, covered with corn; or to ventWate one part of the 
the whole sjiecies will in a day or two be de- granary more briskly tlian others, as there may 
stroyed. Of the iihalieiia, or moth, and the be occasion. There must also be wooden shut- 
small beetle, they seem equally voracious : on ters, hung on hinges at their upper part, so as to 
'which account they may bo deemed the most shut close of t.hem.selves ; these must be fixed to 
useful instruments in nature for eradicating these the openings in the walls of the granary on their 
noxious and destructive vermin. outside; by these means they will readily open 

M. Du Hamel and Dr. Hales recommend to give a free passage for the ventilating air, 
various contrivances for blowing fresh air through which ascends through the corn to pass off, but 
corn laid up in granaries'or ships, to preserve it will instantly shut when the ventilation ceases, 
sweet and dry, and to prevent its being devoured and thereby prevent any dampness of the ex- 
by weevils or other insects. This may be done lernal air from entering : to prevent this, the 
nailing wooden bars or laths on the floor of ventilation should he made only in the middle 
the granary about an inch distant from each of dry days, unless the corn, when first put 
other, when they are covered with hair-cloth only : in, is cold and damp. In smaller granaries, 
or at the distance of two or three inches, when where the ventilators must be worked by hand, 
coarse wire-work, or basket-work of osier, is laid if these granaries stand on staddles, so as to 
under the hair-cloth, or when an iron plate full have their lowest floor at some distance from the 
of holes is laid upon them. These laths may he ground, the ventilators may be fixed under the 
laid across other laths, nailed at the distance of lowest floor, between the staddles, so as to he 
fifteen inches, and two or more deep, that there worked by men standing on the ground, without 
may be a free passage for the air under them, or within the granary. A very commodious and 
The under laths murt come about six inches short cheap ventilator may he made for small grana 
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Ties, by making a ventilator of the door of the 
granary ; which may be easily clone by making 
a circular screen, of the size of a quarter of a 
circle, behind the door ; but for this purpose, the 
door must open, not inwards but outwards of the 
granary, so that as it falls back, it may be worked 
to and fro in the screen ; which must be exactly 
adapted to it in all part^ of the circular side of 
the screen, as well as at the top and bottom. But 
there must be a stop at about eight or ten inches 
from the wall, to prevent the door from falling 
back farther ; that there may be room for a‘ valve 
in the screen to supply it with air : which air 
will be driven in by the door, through a hole 
made in the wall near the floor, into the main 
air-trunk, in which there must be another valve 
over the hole in the wall, to prevent the return 
of the air. 

GRAND, 'j Fr. graiid; Ital. 

Guand'am, n. s. grande ; L&i.grandk ; 

Grand'child, n. s. Gr. yfpaiof. The pri- 

Grand'daughter, 71. s. mary meaning is 

Gran^dee, n. s. ancient, and hence 

Gram'devity, 71. .s. it was extended to 

Gran'devous, adj, greatness in general, 

Gran'deur, w. s. ^particularly in a good 
Grand'father, 71. s. sense: illlustrious ; 

Gran'dific, ac^‘. high in power; a 

Gran'dity, n. s. dignity: used tosig- 

Grand'mother, n.s. nify ascent or descent 

Grand'sire, 77. s. of consanguinity, as 

Giiand'son, 7G .v. grandfather, grand- 

Gran'nam, 77. s. J child. Great age, as 
grande vity. High rank, as grandee. External 
splendor, either in a literal or figurative sense, is 
called grandeur. Grandific is making great: 
and grandity is an obsolete word, synonymous 
with grandeur. Grandam and grannam are con- 
tractions of grand and dame, and form familiar 
appellations of grandmother. 

I am a daughter, by the uiothcr’8 side 
Of her that is grand-mother magnifide 
Of all the gods, great Earth, great Chaos Child. 

Spenser. Faerie Queene. 
Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 

2 Tim. i. 5. 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaste 
As may be in the world. Shahspeare. 

Thinkest thou, that I will leave my kingly throne. 
Wherein my grandsire and my father sat ? Id'. 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within. 

Sit like* his grandsire cut in alabaster ? Id. 

One was saying that his ^rcat-grandfather and 
grandfather, and father, died at sea : said another 
that heard him, an* I were as you, I would never 
come at sea. Why, saith he, where did your great- 
grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? He 
answered, where but in their beds ? He answered, 
an' 1 were as you, 1 would never come in bed. 

Bacon. 

Augustus Caesar, out of indignation against his 
daughters and Agrippa his grandchild, would say that 
they were not his seed, but imposrhumes broken from 
him. Id. 

God hath planted, that is, made to grow the trees 
of life and knowledge, plants only proper and be- 
coming the paradise and garden of so grand a Lord. 

Raleigh's History. 


Out poets excel in grandity and gravity, smooth* 
ness, and property, in quickness and briefness. 

Camden, 

These hymns may work on future wits, and so 
May gresut-grandchildrcn of thy praises grow. Donne. 
Fair daughter, and thou son and grandchild both I 

Milton. 

What cause 

Moved our grand parents in that happy state, 
Favoured of heaven so highly, to fall off 
From their Creator. Id. 

Our foe, Satan. Id. 

So clomb this first grand thief into God's fold. Id. 

He *scaping, with his gods and reliques fled. 
And towards the shore his little grandchild led. 

Denham. 

Thy grandsire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from two conquered parts o* th* world, their 
name. Id. 

He hoped his majesty did believe that he would 
never make (he least scruple to obey the grandchild of 
King James. Clarendon, 

As pirates all false colours wear 
T* entrap ih* unwary mariner. 

So w’otnen to surprise us spread 
The borrowed flags of white and red. 

Display *em thicker on their cheeks 
Than tljcir old grandmothers the Piets. Hudihraa. 
We have our forefathers and great grandames all 
before us as they were in Chaucer’s days. Dryden. 
Thy tigress heart belies thy angel face : 

Too well thou shewest thy pedigree from stone ; 
Thy grandame's was the first hy Pyrrha thrown. 

Id. 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy store. 

Give much to you, and to his grandsons more. Id, 
The women 

Cryed, one and all, the suppliant should have right. 
And to the grandame hag |idjudged the knight. Id. 

Some Houswives teach their teachers how to pray. 
Some Clarks have shewed themselves as wise as they ; 
And in their Callings, as discreet have bin. 

As if they taught their grandames bow to spin. 

George Withers. 

As a magistrate or great officer, he locks himself 
from all approaches by the multiplied formalities of 
attendance, by the distance of ceremony and grandeur. 

South. 

When a prince or ^fraTidee manifests a liking to such 
a thing, men generally set about to make themselves 
considerable for such things. Id. 

They had some sharper and some milder differ- 
ences, which might easily happen in such an inter- 
view of grandees, both vehement on the parts which 
they swayed. Wotton, 

The wreaths, his grandsire knew to reap 
By active toil and military sweat. Prior. 

Some parts of the Spanish monarchy are rather for 
ornament than strength : they furnish out vice-royal- 
ties for the grandees, and posts of honour for the noble 
families. Addison. 

Oft my kind gramnam told me, Tim, take warning. 

Gay. 

A voice has flown 

To re-enflame a grand design. Young. 
Grandfathers in private families are not much 
observed to have great influence on their grandsons, 
and, I believe, they have much less among princes. 

Swift. 

Our grandchildren will see a few rags hung up in 
Westminster-hall, which cost an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boast that 
their grandfathers were rich and great. f^* 
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So mimick ancient wits at best, 

As apes our grandnret in their doublets drest. 

Pope. 

Sons, sires, and grandsires, all will wear the bays. 
Our wives read Milton, and our daughters plays. 

Id. 

Blush grandeur blush ! proud Courts ! withdraw 
your blazo ; 

Yu little stars ! hide your diminished rays. Id. 

He that negotiates between God and man 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness of his speech. Cowper. 

Here dons, grandees, but chiefly darnes abound. 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye. 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound. 

None through their cold disdain are doomed to die 
As moon-struck bards complain by Love's sad archery. 

ligron. 

Grand (Joachim le), a political writer, was 
born in 1653, at St. Lo, in Normandy. He en- 
tered into the congregation of the Oratory, which 
he (piitted to become a tutor at Paris ; after 
which he went to l*ortugal and Spain, as secre- 
tary to the French embassy. He had a contro- 
versy with bishop Burnet, respecting the divorce 
of Henry Vlll. and his queen Catherine, on 
which subject he published three volumes. He 
died at Paris in 1733. Other works of his, are 
— 1. A Translation of Lobo's History of Abyssi- 
nia. 2. De la Succession a la Couronne de 
France. 

Grand (Jolin Baptist le), born at Amiens in 
1737, was surnamed d’Aussy, because his father 
was a native of Auxy-de-Chateau, and educated 
at Amiens in the college of the Jesuits, of which 
he became a member, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Caen. He was made secre- 
tary of the military school on the suppression 
of tne society, and, in 1796, conservator of the 
manuscripts in the French national library. He 
died in 1801, and is known by his Fableaux, or 
Tales of the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, 5 
vols. 8vo. 2. Contes devots, Fables, et Romans 
anciens, pour servir de suite aux Fabliaux. 8vo. 
3. Histoire de la vie privee des Fran^ais. 4. 
A Tour to Auvergne, 3 vols. 8vo. 5. Vie 
d’Apollonius de T)ancs, 2 vols. 8vo. At the 
time of his death, he was engaged on a History 
of French Poetry, which he left unfinished. 

Grand Isle is an island of New York, in the 
Niagara, four miles above the Falls. It contains 
48,000 acres, and belongs at present to the town 
of Buffalo. 

Also the name of a county in the north-west 
part of Vermont. Population 4445. It is 
composed of islands in Lake Champlain ; the 
largest are North and South Hero. 

Grand River is a river of J.ouisiana, which 
runs south into the Missouri, 240 miles from the 
Mississippi. It is navigable for boats about 600 
miles. Also a river of Louisiana, which runs 
south-east into the Arkansaw. It is navigable 
about 200 miles. 

The Grand Traverse is a string or range of 
islands in Lake Michigan ; mostly small and 
rocky. Many of the rocks are of an amazing 
size, and appear as if they had been fashioned by 
the hands of artists. On the largest and best 
Stands a town of the Ottoways. 


GRANDE, a river of Brasil, in the Bahia, 
which rises in the mountains to the westward of 
the valley of the Rio Francisco, and, running 
east, falls into that river in lat. 1 1" 35' S. 

Grande, a large river of Brasil, in the province 
of Minas Geraes, rising in the mountains to the 
westward, and falling, after a long course to the 
north-east, into the Atlantic in lat. 15° 26' S, 
Grande, a river of Zanguebar, Eastern Africa, 
supposed to be a branch of one great river, from 
which the Quilimane is also derived. At its 
mouth are several alluvial islands. It falls into 
the Indian Ocean, about lat. 2° S. 

Grande, Rio, a large river of Western Africa, 
falling into the Atlantic, about 200 miles to the 
south of the Gambia, Its sources are little known, 
but are supposed to lie in a range of mountains 
extending inwards from Sierra Leone, and join- 
ing those of Kong. The kingdom of Foota Jallo 
lies along its right bank, and its shores are occu- 
pied by the various tribes of the Balantes, Biafa- 
ras, Papels, ike., and by the kingdoms of Ghinala 
and Biguba. Near the mouth it divides into 
various branches, forming alluvial islands, which 
form a portion of the archipelago of the Bissagos. 
Its whole course is about 500 miles direct. 

. G RANDIER (Urban), a curate and canon of 
liOudon in France, whose death has made him 
famous in the annals of superstition, was born 
at Bouvere near SabR’, in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. He seems, as an elo- 
quent and able preacher, to have been envied 
by the monks of Loudon, and, being accused of 
an improper attention to women, was condemned 
to forfeit his benefices. When an appeal to the 
parliament of Paris acquitted him, his enemies 
induced some nuns of Loudon to declare them- 
selves bewitched by him, and persuaded cardinal 
Richelieu that he was the author of a satire 
upon his family and person. The issue was, 
that on the most absurd evidence, Grandier was 
declared guilty, and ordered to be burnt alive, a 
sentence which he endured with heroic firmness, 
on the 18th of April, 1684. 

GRANGE, 7?.. s. Fr. ^7Y/77^c. A farm ; gene- 
rally a farm with a house at a distance from 
neighbours. 

For ho is wont for timber for to go. 

And dwcllen at the grange a day or two. 

Chaucer. The Millere* Tale. 

V At the moated grange resides this dejected Mariana. 

Shakspeare . 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old grange, would needs sell if, and, to draw 
buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it : nothing ever 
thrived on it, saith he ; the trees were all blasted , 
the swine died of the measles, the cattle of the mur- 
rain, and the sheep of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling nor a goose. 

Ben Jonton. 

The loose unlettered hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granges full, 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan. 

Milton. 

If the church was of their own foundation, th<'v 
might chuse, the incumbent being once dead, whether 
they would put any other therein ; unless, perhaps, 
the said church had people belonging to it; for then 
they must still maintain a curate ; and of this sort 
were their granges and priories. Agliffe. 
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Grange (Joseph de Chancel de la), a 
French poet, was born in 1676 in Perii?ord, and 
wrote liis first comedy at nine ycms old, and a 
tragedy at sixteen. The work, however, which 
made him most known, was a satire, entitled 
Philippics, against the duke of Grlcans. For 
this he was seized, and ordered to be imprisoned 
in the isle of St. Margaret, from whence he 
made his escape to Sardinia, and afterwards to 
Holland. He died in 1758. His works are in 
5 vols. 12mo. 

GUANGER (James), an English clergyman, 
and biographer, was a native of Berkshire, and 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford ; soon after 
leaving which, he obtained the vicarage of Ship- 
lake in Oxfordshire. Having made a collection 
of portraits of Fmglishmcn, chronologically ar- 
ranged, he published his Biographical History 
of England, 1769, 2 vols. 4to., in which the lists 
of engravings were accompanied by short me- 
moirs and anecdotes, illustrative of their inodes 
of dress, manners, &c., and the different periods 
of history concerned. He subsequently produced 
<1 supplementary volume; and in 1775 a second 
*;dition of the whole work. He died April 15th, 
1776, in consetpiencc of an apoplectic fit the 
precHiding day, while administering the sacra- 
ment. A collection of his correspondence was 
published by James Peller IMalcolrn, 8vo., and 
a continuation of the Biographical History 
through the reigns of George I. and George II. 
by the Rev. Murk Noble. 

GRANI, from Irish greann, a beard ; in our 
ancient writers, mustaches or whiskers. The 
Roman Catholics give us a reason why the cup 
is refused to tlte laity, (^uia baibati, et prolixos 
habent grarios, dum poculuin inter epulas su- 
miint, prius liquore pilos inficiunt, quam ori in- 
fundunt. 

GRANICUS, a small river near the Helles- 
pont in Lesser Asia, remarkable for the first 
victory gained by Alexander the Great over 
the armies of Darius, .lustin and Orosius tell 
us, that the Persian army consisted of 600,000 
foot and 20,000 horse ; Arrian makes the foot 
amount to 200,000 ; but Diodorus tells us, that 
there were only 100,000 foot and 10,000 liorse. 
Tlie Macedonian army did not exceed 30,000 
foot and 5000 horse. The Persian cavalry 
lined the banks of the Granicus, in order to 
oppose Alexander wlierever he should attempt 
a passage ; and the foot were posted behind the 
(Rivalry on an easy ascent. Parinenio wanted 
Alexander to allow his troops some time to re- 
fresh themselves ; but luj replied, that, after 
having crossed the Hellespont, it would be a 
disgrace to him and his troops to be stopped by 
a rivulet. Accordingly a proper place; for crossing 
the river was no sooner found, than he com- 
manded a Strong detachment of horse to enter ; 
he himself followed with the right wing, which 
he commanded in person; the trumpets in the 
mean time sounding, and loud shouts of joy 
being heard through the whole army. The Per- 
sians let fly such showers of arrows against the 
detachment of Macedonian horse, as caused 
some confusion ; several of their horses being 
killed or wounded. As they drew near the bank, 
a most bloody engagement ensued ; the Mace- 


donians attempting to land, and the l^ersians 
pushing them back into the river. Alexander, 
who observed the confusion they were in, took 
the command of them himself; and landing, in 
spite ofall opposition, obliged the Persian cavalry, 
after an obstinate resistance, to give ground. 
However, Spithrobates, governor of Ionia, and 
son-in-law to Darius, still maintained his ground, 
and did all that lay in his power to bring them 
back to the charge. Alexander advanced full 
gallop to engage him, and both were slightly 
wounded at the first encounter. Spithrobates 
having thrown his javelin without effect, ad- 
vanced sword in hand to meet his antagonist, 
who ran him through with his {)ike as he raised 
his arm to discharge a blow with his scymitar. But 
Rosaces, brother to Spithrobates, at the same 
time, gave Alexander such a furious blow on the 
head with his battle-axe that he beat off’ his 
plume, and slightly wounded him through the 
helmet. As he was ready to repeat the blow, 
Clitus with one stroke of his scymitar cut off' 
Rosaces’s head, and thus in all probability 
saved the life of his sovereign. The Mace- 
donians then, animated by the example of their 
king, attacked the Persians with new vigor, who 
soon after betook themselves to flight. Alexander 
immediately cliarged the enemy’s foot with all 
his forces, who had now passed the river. The 
Persians, disheartened at the defeat of tlieir 
cavalry, made no great resistance. The Greek 
mercenaries retired in good order to a neigh- 
bouring hill, whence they sent deputies to Alev- 
ander, desiring leave to march off unmolested. 
But he, instead of coming to a parley with them, 
rushed furiously into the middle of this small 
body; where his horse ^as killed under him, 
and he himself in great danger of b(;ing cut iu 
jiicccs. The Greeks defended themselves with 
incredible valor for a long time, but were at last 
almost entirely cut off. In this battle the Per- 
sians are said to have lost 20,000 foot and 2500 
horse, and the Macedonians only fifty-five foot 
and sixty horse. 

GRANITF. See Grain. 

Granite, in lithology, a genus of stones of the 
order of petrag belonging to the class of saxa. 
The principal constituent parts of this stone are 
felt-spar or rhombic quartz, mica, and quartz. 
These ingredients constitute the hardest sort of 
granite, and that most anciently known. Tliat 
into which schoerl enters is more subject to de- 
composition. They never have any particular 
texture or regular form, but consist of enormous 
shapeless masses extremely hard. In the finer 
granites the quartz is transparent ; in others 
generally white or gray, violet or brown. The 
felt-spar is generally the most copious ingredient, 
.and of a white, yellow, red, black, or brown 
color. The mica is also gray, brown, yellow, 
green, red, violet, or black; and commonly the 
least copious. The schoerl is generally black, 
and abounds in the granites that contain it. 
Hence the color of the granites depends princi- 
pally on that of the spar or schoerl. The red 
granites consist commonly of white quartz, red 
felt-spar, and gray mica ; the gray ones of white 
quartz, gray, or violet felt-spar, and black mica 
The black granites commonly contain schoerl 
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instead of felt-spar ; and the green usually con- 
tain green quartz. On exposing granite to the 
6ame of a blow-pipe, the component ingredients 
separate from one another. Mr. Gerhard, hav- 
ing melted some in a crucible, found the felt- 
spar run into a transparent glass ; below it the 
mica lay in form of a black flag, the quartz re- 
maining unaltered. It melted somewhat better 
when all the three were powdered and mixed 
together; though even then the quartz was still 
discernible by a magnifying glass. Hence we 
may explain the reason why grains of a white 
color are sometimes found in volcanic lavas. 
The mixture of mica prevents the silex or quartz 
from splitting or cracking ; and hence its infu- 
sibility and use in furnace-building. Granites 
are seldom slaty or laminated. In those of a 
close texture, the quartz and schoerl predomi- 
nate. They take a good polish ; for which rea- 
son the Egyptians formerly, and the Italians 
still, work them into large pieces of ornamental 
architecture, for which they are extremely fit, as 
not being liable to decay in the air. VVallerius 
describes eighteen species of granites, besides 
many others akin to this genus. Those described 
by Cronstedt are, 1. Loose or friable, which 
comes from Franco, and is used at the hrass- 
w'orks for casting that metal in. 2. Hard or 
compact, of which there are two varieties, red 
and gray. The former is met with of two kinds; 
viz. fine-grained, from Swappari in Lapland, or 
coarse-grained, from the province of Dalarrtc in 
ISwedeij. The gray, with other colors, is met 
with on the coast round Stockholm and Norland 
in Sweden. ‘That granite may be produced,' 
says Kirwan, ‘ at this day, from the agglutina- 
tlbn of its own sand, we have an evident proof in 
the mole constructed in the Oder in the year 
1722 ; it is 350 feet in length, fifty-four in height, 
of that breadth at top, and 144 at bottom ; the 
walls were made of blocks of granite, fas- 
tened with iron cramps, the chinks stopped with 
moss, and the space between the walls filled 
with granite sand ; this sand, by the oozing of 
the water impregnated with iron, or other causes, 
is now at last rendered so hard and compact as 
to prevent any more water from traversing it, 
and cannot be distinguished from natural gra- 
nite.' It is for this reason that granite is so 
much used in the improved roads round about 
London, which have been what is commonly 
called Macadamised. See Roads. 

GRANITELLG, a genus of .stones of the 
order of petrae, belonging to the class of saxa. 
There are two species : 1. That composed of dis- 
tinct particles, found in several of the moun- 
tainous parts of Sweden. In some of these 
there is a predominance of quartzose particles, in 
others of micaceous ; in which last case the 
Stone is slaty, and easily split. 2 . That composed 
of convoluted particles. It is met with of dif- 
ferent colors, as whitish, gray, greenish, and 
reddish. Both these kinds of stone are used in 
building furnaces, on account of the powerful 
resistance they make to the fire ; but the latter 
is preferable to the other, on account of its con- 
taining a little of a refractory clayish substance. 
It is likewise of great use in mills, where the 
fc'llow is a coarse sand-stone. 


GRANEVOROUS, at/J, Lnt. granum and voro. 
Eating grain ; living upon grain. 

Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the first peck of 
their bills, can distinguish the qualities of hard bodies, 
which the sense of men discerns not without masti- 
cation. Browne. 

Panick affords a .soft demulcent nourishment, both 
for graniooi'oits birds and mankind. Arlmthnot. 

GRANT, v.a. & n.s.'\ From Fr. garantir, 
Grant'able, /Junius and Skinner; 

Grantee', w.s. ^'.perhaps, as Minsheu 

Grantor', 7 i. s. i thinks, from Lat. gra~ 

Gran'tei), part. J tuito^ or rather from 

gratia or gratificor. To admit that which is not 
yet prt)ved ; to allow ; to yield ; to concede. 
There are four meanings to this word, to give ; 
to convey ; to admit ; to bestow something 
which cannot be claimed by right. A grantor is 
he by whom any grant is made : a grantee he to 
whom it is made, (irant, a gift; a boon; it 
has in law a special rrieariiiig; and is ‘A gift in 
writing of such a thing as cannot aptly be passed 
or conveyed by word only ; as rent, reversions, 
services, advowsons in gross, common in gross, 
titijes, &c., or made by such persons as cannot 
give but by deed, as the king, and all bodies 
politic; which differences be often in speech 
neglected, and tlien is taken generally for every 
gift whatsoever, made of any thing by any per- 
son ; and he that granteth it is named the 
grantor, and he to whom it is made the grantee. 
A thing is said to be in grant, which cannot be 
assigned without deed.' 

The God of Israel grant thee thy petition that thou 
hast asked of him. 1 Sajn, xviii. 

Then hath God also to the gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life. xiii. 18. 

Graunt us ladic shone 

Eche of us, of thy grace a bone. 

Chaucer. House of Fame, 
Madame ! thus say say id thei, we be 
Folke that which he bcscchen the. 

That thou graunten us, now, gode fame 
And let our workes have gode name. Id. 

This thing was granted and our other swore 

With full glad herte. 

Id. Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

All the land is the queen’s, unless there be some 
grarit of any part thereof, to be shewed from her 
majesty. Spenser. 

They gatlier out of Scripture general rules to be 
followed in making laws; and so, in effect, they 
plainly grant, that we ourselves may lawfully make 
laws for the church. Hooker. 

Rut of this so large a grant, we are content not to 

take advantage. Id, 

Didst thou not kill this king? 

. — 1 grant ye. Shakspeare. 

Suppose, which yet I grant, not, thy desire 

A moment elder than my rival fire. 

Call chance of seeing first thy title prove ? 

Dryden. 

This grant destroys all you have urged before. Id. 

Courtiers justlc for a grant, 

And when they break their friendship plead their 
want. Id. 

Grant that the fates have firmed, by their decree. 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Id. /Fneid. 

To smooth the way for popery in Mary’s time, the 
grantees were confirrac<l by the pope in the poRSCssiou 
of the abbey -lands. Swift. 
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GRANT (Sir William), an emineni lawyer, 
was born at Richies, in the county of Moray, 
Scotland, in* the year 1755, and liaving com- 
pleted his education at the college of Aberdeen, 
removed to London, where he enjoyed the pa- 
tronage and friendship of his uncle, a respecta- 
ble merchant. lie was entered ot the inns of 
court, and at the regular period admitted to the 
bar, after which he passed over to Leyden, 
where he studied the civil law. He next 
crossed the Atlantic, and, reaching Quebec, 
acted for some time as attorney-general there, 
during the absence of that law officer. Shortly 
after his return he was elected to Parliament 
for the borough of Shaftesbury ; and afterwards 
in successive parliaments for Windsor and 
for Banffshire. He was also appointed soli- 
citor-general to queen Charlotte, consort of 
George IIL, and afterwards made master of 
the rolls, and a privy-counsellor. His repu- 
tation as a lawyer is deservedly high, and there 
were fewer appeals from his decisions than 
from those of any of his predecessors. He 
died at Barton-house, Dawlish, Devonshire, 
on the 25th of May, 1832, in the 77th yeai 
of his age. 

Grant, in law. To every good grant, it is 
said, the following things are requisite : 1. That 
there be a person able to grant. 2. A person 
capable of the thing granted. 3. That there be 
a thing gran table. 4. That it be granted in such 
manner as the law requires. 5. That there be an 
agreement to, and acceptance of, the thing grant- 
ed, by him to whom made. And, 6, There ought 
to be an attornment where needful. — Co. Lit. 73. 
But grants and conveyances are good without 
attornment of tenants, notice being given them 
of the grants, by stat. 4 Anne c. Id, § 9. Grants 
are taken most strongly against tlie grantor in 
favor of the grantee : the grantee himself is to 
take by the grant iinmcdiaiely, and not a stranger, 
or any in future; and if a grant be made to a 
man and his heirs, he may assign at his pleasure, 
though the word ^ assigns^ be not expressed. — 
Lat. 1, Saund. 322. Tlie use of any thing being 
granted, all is granted necessary to enjoy such 
use: and in the grant of a thing, what is requi- 
site for the obtaining thereof is included. — Co. 
Jat. 55. So that if timber trees are granted, the 
grantee may come upon the grantor’s ground to 
cut and carry them away. See Gifts. 

Grant of the Kino. The king’s grants are 
matters of public record ; for the king’s excel- 
lency is so high in the law, that no freehold may 
be given to, nor derived from, him, but by matter 
of record. To this end a variety of offices are 
erected, communicating in a regular subordina- 
tion one with a,nother, through which all the 
king’s grants must pass, and be transcribed and 
enrolled ; that the same may be inspected by his 
officers, who will iiifurin him if any tiling con- 
tained therein is improper, or unlawful to he 
granted. These grants, whether of lands, ho- 
nors, liberties, franchises, or augljl besides, are 
contained in charters or letters patent; that is 
open letters, litera,* patentes : so called because 
they are not sealed up, but exposed to open 
view, with the great seal pendant at the bottom : 
and arc usually directed or addressed by tlie 


king to all his subjects at large. And therein 
they differ from certain other letters of the king^ 
sealed also witli his great seal, but directed to 
particular persons and for particular purposes : 
vvliich therefore, not being designed for public 
inspection, are closed up and sealed on the out- 
side, and are thereupon called writs-close, literai 
claiisiE ; and arc recorded in the close-rolls, in 
the same manner as the others are in the patent 
rolls. — 2 Comm. 346, c. 21. 

Grant (Francis), lord Cullen, an eminent 
lawyer and judge of Scotland, was born about 
1660, and, having entered as an advocate, made 
a distinguished figure at the Revolution, by op 
•osing the .old lawyers, who warmly argued on 
the inability of the convention of estates to make 
any disposition of the crown. The abilities he 
showed in favor of the Revolution recommended 
him to an extensive practice ; in which lie ac- 
quired so much honor, that, when the union 
between the two kingdoms was in agitation, 
queen Anne, without application, created him 
a baronet, with a view of securing his interest in 
that measure; and soon after made him a lord 
of session. The same talents that rwom mended 
him to this honorable office, were conspicuous in 
the discharge of it; wliich he continued for twenty 
years with the liighest reputation ; when, after an 
illness wliich lasted but throe days, he expired 
without agony on March 16th, 1726. 

Grant (Charles), an eminent and most bene- 
volent East India proprietor and director, born 
in Scotland in 1746, was by the death of his fa- 
ther at the battle of Culloden left to the care of 
his uncle, who sent him out to India. Here he 
soon found patronage in the civil service, and 
in 1770 returned to Scdtlaiid and married. itt 
1772 he went out to Bengal as a writer, and was 
shortly after appointed secretary to the board of 
trade. In this situation he became the patron 
of various Chriftian missions, and in 1790, on 
liis return to England, obtained a seat in the 
East India direction, and in the house of com- 
mons. He now wrote his important Observa- 
tions on the State of Society among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain, which in 1813 the 
house of commons caused to be printed for the 
use of its members. Mr. Grant was also one of 
the commissioners appointed by parliament to 
superintend the buihling of new churches; a 
member of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge ; and a vice-president of the Bible 
Society. His death took place October 31st, 1825. 

GRANTHAM, a borough and market town 
of J^incolnshire, on the road from London to 
York. It is supposed to have been a Roman 
station. It is governed by an alderman and 
twelve justices of the peace, a recorder, a coro- 
ner, an escheater, and twelve common-councillors. 
It has a fine large chuich with a stone spire, one 
of the loftiest in England, being 300 feet high ; 
and which appears to lean to one side. Gran- 
tham has a irood free school, where Sir Isaac 
Newton received his first education, besides two 
charity schools. It sends tvvo members to Par- 
liament, and is seated on the Witham, thirty 
miles south of Lincoln, and 110 nortli of London. 

GRANVILLE (George), lord lAinsdowne, 
was descended from the family of Rollo, the first 
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duke of Normandy. At eleven years of age ne 
was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, and at 
the age of thirteen admitted M. A., having, be- 
fore he was twelve, spoken a poeti(;al address of 
his own composition to the duchess of York, 
when she visited the University. In 1G96 his 
comedy called the She Gallants was acted at 
the theatre royal in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, as was 
his tragedy called Heroic Love in 1C9B. In 1702 
he translated into English the second ( ilynthiaii 
of Demosthenes. He was M. P. for the county 
of Cornwall in 1710; afterwards secretary of 
war, comptroller of the household, then treasurer, 
and one of the privy council. In 1711 he was 
created baron Lansdowne. On the accession of 
king George I. in 1714 he was removed from 
his treasurer’s place ; and in 1715 entered his 
protest against the bills for attainting lord Ho- 
lingbroke and the duke of Ormond. He entered 
into the scheme for raising an insurrection in 
the west of England ; and was committed to the 
Tower, where he continued two years. In 1710 
he made a speech in the house of lords against 
the bill to prevent occasional conformity. In 
1722 he withdrew to France, and continued 
abroad nearly ten years. At his return, in 1732, 
he published a fine edition of his Works in 2 
vols. quarto. He died in 1735, leaving no male 
issue. 

Granvili.e, a considerable walled sea-port 
town on the coast of Normandy, in the de|)art- 
ment of La Manche. It stands on a peninsular 
rock, and has two suburbs. It has a consi- 
derable traffic with the neighbouring island of 
Jersey; and fisheries all along the coast. It 
sends out a number of vessels to Newfoundland. 
Population 5000. Twelve miles north-west of 
Avrauches, and thirteen S.S.W. of Coutances. 

Granvhxe, a fertile country of North Caro- 
lina, in Hillsbury district, bounded on the south- 
east by Warren county, south by Wake, south- 
west and west by Orange, and north by Virginia. 
Williamsborough is the capital. 

Ghanvilcf,, a post town of Washington 
county. New York, near which is a valuable 
marble quarry. It is twelve miles south-east of 
Whitehall, and sixty north-east of Albany. Po- 
pulation 3717. 

GRAN'ULE, .9. -V Fr. granukry 

Gra.n'ulous, at/)'. § granulation ; I.at. 

Gran'ulary, adj. ygranuni. Small 

(iuAN'uLATE, v. 'n. & V. fl. i compact particles 
Granula'tion, n. s. J like grains. To 

granulate is to break into small masses dr raise 
in small asperities ; it is also a surgical term, 
descriptive of the process by which ulcers are 
healed, from the resemblance of their surfaces 
to clusters of small grains — these are named 
granulations. Granuiation is also the act of 
pouring melted metal into cold water, that it 
may granulate or congeal into small grains : it 
is generally done through a'colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and some salts are likewise 
said ‘o be granulated, from their resemblance to 
grain or seed. Granule is a small compact particle. 

•Sn.all-coal, with sulphur and nitre, proportionably 
mixed , tempered, and formed into granulary bodies, 
do make up that powder which is used for guns. 

Browne*s Vulgar Errours. 


With an excellent mi :ro3copc, where the naked 
eye did see but a green powder, the assisted eye 
could discern particular granules, some blue, and 
some yellow. Bogle on Colours. 

I have observed, in many birds, the gullet, before 
its entrance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and 
thick-set, or, as it vf ere, granulated with a* multitude 
of glandules, each whereof was provided with its ex- 
cretory vessel. Eag. 

The juice of grapes, inspissated by heat, granulates 
into sugar. Sprat. 

Tents in wounds, by resisting the growth of the 
little granulations of the flesh, in process of time har- 
den them, and in that manner produce a fistula. 

Sharp*s Surgery. 

Granulation, in chemistry, is an operation 
by which metallic substances are reduced into 
small roundish particles, to facilitate their com- 
bination with other substances. This operation 
consists only in pouring tlie melted metal slowly 
into a vessel filled with water, which is in the 
mean time to be agitated with a broom. With 
melted copper, however, which is apt to explode 
with great violence on the contact of water, some 
precautions are to be observed. In the brass 
works at Bristol, copper is granulated, without 
danger of ex])losion, by letting it fall in small 
drops into a large cistern of cold water covered 
with a brass plate. In the middle of tlic [)lato i.s 
an aperture in which is secured with Sturbridge 
clay a small vessel, whose capacity docs not ex- 
ceed a spoonful, perforated with many minute 
holes through which the cojiper passes. A stream 
of cold water passes through the cistern. If 
allowed to grow hot, the copper will fall to the 
bottom, and run into fiat pieces instead of gra- 
nulating. Lead or tin may be granulated by 
pouring them when melted into a box ; the in- 
ternal surface of which is rubbed with powdered 
chalk, and the box strongly shaken till the 
grains have become solid. Metals are granu- 
lated, because their ductility renders them inca- 
pable of being pounded, and because filing is 
long and tedious, and might render the meta.! 
impure by an admixture of iron from the file. 
GllAFE, 7 ^. 5 . Fr. grappe ; Ita- 

(?raff/stone, n. s. ( lian grappo, graspo ; 
Giiape'-hyacinth, 71.S. i Bclg. krappe; Teut. 
Grape'-shot, 7z. s. J trauben. Tlie fruit 
of the vine, and the seed contained in the grape ; 
a flower ; shot of a peculiar kind used in battle. 

And thou shall not glean ihy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard *, thou 
shah leave them for the poor and stranger. 

Lev. xix. 10. 

For no man, at the firste stroke, 

Ne may not fcl adoune an oke — 

Nor of tlio reisins have the wine 
Till grapes be ripe and wel aflne. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose. 
And sometimes flourcs spring as in a mede, 
Sometimes a vine and grapes white and rede. 

Id, The Franlteleines Tale. 
Nay in Death’s hand the grapestone proves 
As Strong as thunder is in Jove’s. Cowley. 

Anacreon, for thy sake 
I of the grape no mention make ; 

Ere my Anacreon by thee fell. 

Cursed plant, I loved thee well. LU 

When obedient Nature knows his wil., 

A fly, a grapestone, or a hair can kill. Prior, 
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Here are the vines in early flower descried. 

Here grapes discoloured on, the sunny side. Pope. 

Within a cablets length their vessels lay 
Off Ismail, and commenced a cannonade 
Which was returned with interest 1 may say. 
And oy a fire of musquetry and grape 
And shells and shot of every size and shape. 

Byron. 

Grape. See V^tis. 

Grape Hyacynth. See Hyacinthus. 
Grape Mangrove, Grape Sea-side. Two 
species of polygonum. 

Guape-shi;T, in artillery, is a combination of 
small shot, put into a tliick canvas bag, and 
corded strongly together, so as to form a kind 
of cylinder, whose diameter is etjual to that of 
the ball adapted to the cannon. The number of 
shot in a grape varies according to the service or 
.size of the guns : in sea-service nine is always 
the number ; but by land it is increased to any 
number or size, from an oiiiioe and a quarter in 
weight to three or four pounds. In sea-service 
the bottoms and pins arc made of iron, whcreai> 
those used by land are of wood. 

The following stateimmt exhibits the number 
and sorts of shot contained in tlie grape, for guns 
of different species : — 


Guns. 

Species of 
Shot in the 
Grape. 

N umber 
in each. 

Number 
in each 
Box. 

. . 

42 pounders . 

4 lb. 

9 

4 

32 

3 

9 

4 

24 

— i 

9 

6 

18 . 


9 

8 

1 2 . 

1 1 

9 

10 

9 . 

13 oz. 

9 

12 

, (5 . 

8 

9 

20 

4 

G 

9 

20 


GRAPHTCAL, adj. 2 Greek ypa^oj, to de- 

Graph'ically, adv. 5 scribe. Weil delineated : 
in a picturesque manner. 

Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit of trees are young ; for, as they 
grow, 80 the letters will grow more large and graphi- 
cal. Bacon's Natural History. 

The hyena adorata, or civet-cat, is delivered, and 
graphically described by Castellus. Browne. 

GRAPIIOMETER, a mathematical instru- 
ment, otherwise called a semicircle ; the use of 
which is to observe any angle whose vertex 
is at the centre of the instrument in any plane 
(though it is most commonly horizontal, or 
nearly so), and to find how many degrees it 
contains. 

GRAPNEL, n.s. Er. grapin. A small an- 
chor belonging to a little vessel. A grappling 
iron, with which in fight one ship fastens on ano- 
ther. 

In goth the grapenel so full of crokos ; 

Among the ropes, ran the shering hokrs. 

Chaucer. Legende of good Women. 

Grapnells, or Grappeings, are fitted with 
four or five flukes or claws, and commonly used 
to ride a boat or other small vessel. 
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GRAP'PLE, V. n., v. a. Sc i Teut. grahhe- 
Grap'plement. [n.s. ( leriygrappen; from 
Gotli. kraffy theliand. — Thomson. Ger. 

krappeln, to seize. To contend as wrestlers ; 
to engage in close fight : an iron instrument by 
which one ship fastens on another. 

As two wild boarcs together grappling go, 
Chaufing and foming choler each against his fo. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene. 
They catching hold of him, as down he lent. 

Him -backward overthrew, and down him stayed 
With their rude hands and griesly grapplement. 

Spenser. 

In the grapple I hoarded them ; on the instant 
they got clear of our ship, so I alone became tlu ir 
prisoner. Shakspcarc. Hamlet. 

Grapple your minds to sternage of the navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight still. 

Shakspeare . 

I’ll in my standard bear the arms of York, 
grapple with the house of Lancaster. Id. 

For liippagines, vessels for the transporting of 
horse, we arc indebted to the Saliminians ; for grap- 
pling hooks to Anacharsis. Heylin, 

They must be also practised in all the locks and 
gripes of wrestling, as need may often be in fight to 
(ugg, or grapple, and to close. Milton. 

As when earth’s son, Antjcus strove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and, oft foiled, still rose 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer joined. 

Throttled at length in the air, expired and fell. 

Id. 

Living virtue, all atchievements past. 

Meets envy, still to grujgde with at last. 

Waller. 

Sometimes, from fighting squadrons of each fleet. 
Two grajypling ^Etnas on the oeean meet. 

And English fires with Belgian flames contend. 

y.. Dryden. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the stronger demon, feared the grapple. 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To skulk behinil my sword. hi. Bon Sebastian. 

Does he think that he can grapple with divine ven- 
geance, and endure the everlasting burnings ? South, 

Aniajus here and stern Alcides strive, 

And both the grappling statues seem to live. 

Addison. 

Like one who grapples with his enemy 
And strives to strangle him, Byron. 

GRASP, V. a., u.n., & n.5. I Teut. graspen ; 
Grasp'er, n. f. i Ital. To 

hold ; to seize ; to catch ; to struggle ; figura- 
tively to encroach or covet. The substantive 
signifies possession, or the power of seizing 
And hastily retourned into that place age. 

And fond this blynd scching on hondes and on kne. 
Grasping all aboute to find, that he had lore. 

Chaucer. The Merchantes Second Tale. 
See, his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His hands abroad displayed, as one (htit graspt 
And tugged for life. Shakspeare. Henry Vi. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant's grasp, 
AuU the rich East to booti Id, Macbeth. 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even 
within their grasp. Clarendon. 

T\x\i grasping of the militia of the kingdom into 
their own hands, was desired the summer before. 

Id. 

Within the direful 

Of savage hunger, or of savage heat. 

Milton. 
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Tn his right hand 

(irasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before him, such as in their souls infixed 
Flaguos. Milton*a Paradise Lost. 

O fool that I am, that thought I could grasp water, 
and hind the wind. Sydney. 

Doom, as they please, my empire not to stand, 
ril grasp my sceptre with iny dying hand. Dryden. 

Like a miser 'midst his store. 

Who grasps and grasps till ho can hold no more. 

Id. 

This hand and sword hath been acquainted well ; 

It would have come before into my grasp. 

To kill the ravisher. Id. Don Sebastian. 

The left arm is a little defaced, though any one 
may see it held something in its grasp formerly. 

Addison. 

Kings, by grasping more than they can hold. 

First made their subjects, by oppression, bold. 

Dennis. 

So endless and exorbitant are the desires of men, 
that they will grasp at all, and can form no scheme 
of perfect happiness with less. Swift. 

For what are men who grasp at praise sublime. 
But bubbles on tlu' vapid stream of time ? Young. 

(iUASS, 71. s. sV v. Sax. jpaei-; Swod. 

(iRASs'-rr.OT, n. s. (ioth., and Ilel^. ; 

(Irass'y, th//, Tent, ; adret'k 

(litAs'siNr.ss, n. s. aypwuTicfaypot'jafield.) 

G I! a'si I'.H, ri. . 5 . ' Minsheii. Thocoin- 

GrAsSs -HOPPER, 7 L 6 '. '^111011 Herbage of the 
GiiASs'-POLA, n. 5 . field; a level covered 

(iiiA/i’, V. n. & V. a. with grass. Grasier 

Gra'zer, 11. s. and grazier, one who 

Gra'zifr, 71 . s, J feeds cattle. ' Grass- 
hojiper, a small insect that hoj)S in the sununer. 
Grass-poln, and grass of Parnassus, plants. Graze, 
to eat grass; to touch slightly over a surface; to 
feed. 

Yc arc grown fat as the heifer at grass, and bellow 
as bulls. Jer. 1.11. 

j but one within, wel might 

rerceve all tho that yeden, there without. 

Into tho felde, that wos, on every side. 

Covered with corn and grass, that, out of doubt, 

I'ho one would seken all tin' worldc wide. 

So rich a field couhl not be espy tie. 

Chaucer. The Flourc and the. Lea fe. 

And as I could, this freshe floure I grette, 
Kneling alwait — till it tincloscd was — 

Upon the small, and soft, and swctc gras 
That wos with floures swctc embrouded. 

Id. Prologue to the Legeude. of Good Women. 

band arable, driven, or worn to the proof. 

With oats ye may sow it, tlic sooner to grass. 

More soon to be pasture, to bring it to pass. 

Tusser. 

Ne did ho leave the mountains bare unseen. 

Nor the rank grassy fens delights untryed. 

Spenser. 

And shrill grasshoppers chirped them round ; 

All which the ayrie echo did resoumi. 

Id. Virgins Gnat. 

Mark then a hounding valour in our Fnglish, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a secornl course of inischitT, 

Killing in relapse of mortality. 

Sliakspeare, Henry V. 

Her waggon spokes made of long spinners' legs. 
The cover of the wings of grasshoppers. Shakspeare, 

Hero on this grass plot, in this very place. 
Come. and sport. Id. Tempest. 

The greatest of my pride i ’ to see my ewes graze, 
and my lambs suck. Id. .Is You Like It. 


Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 

Shakspeare. 

Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep. [d. 

As every state lay next to the other that was op- 
pressed, so the fire perpetually (/ra^cd. Bacon, 

All graziers prefer their cattle from meaner pas- 
tures to better. Id, 

Physicians advise their patients to move into airs 
which are plain champaigns, but grazvig, and not 
overgrown with heath. Id. 

The sewers must he kept so as the water may not 
stay too long in the spring ; for then the ground con- 
tinueth the wet, whereby it will never graze to pur- 
pose that year. Id. 

O happy man, saith he, that, lo ! I see 
Grazing his cattle in those pleasant fields. 

If he but know his good ! Daniel's Civil War. 

Gentle peace, which filleth the husbandman's 
hams, the grazier's folds, and tht^ tradesman's shop. 

llowel. 

I M'as at first as other beasts, that graze 

The trodden herb of abject thoughts and low. 

Milton, 

Raised of grassy turf 

Their table was, and mossy scats had round. Id. 

'I’hc beef being young, and only grass-ied, was 
thin, light, and moist, and not of a substance to en- 
dure the salt. Temple. 

The part of your garden next your house should he 
a parterre for flowers, or grass-plots bordered fur 
flowers. ' Id. 

Their steeds around. 

Free from their harness, graze the flowery ground. 

Dryden. 

Leaving in the fields his grazing rows, 

He sought himself some hospitable hoiisfr. Id, 

’Fho more ignoble throng 

Attend their stately stej)s, and slowly graze along. 

Id. 

This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly flocks that graze the watery deep. Id. 

The most in fields, like herded beasts, lie down. 

To dews obnoxious, on the grassy floor. Id. 

Some graze their land till Christmas, and some 
longer. Mortimer. 

A third ot grazing ground is that near the sea, 
which is commonly very rich land. Id. 

They are much valued by our modern planters to 
adorn their walks and grass-] dots,. Id. 

His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mossy turf 

Sufficient : after them the cackling goose. 

Close grazier, finds wherewith to ease hor want. 

Philips 

There silver lakes with verdant shadows crowned. 
Disperse a grateful chillncss all around ; 

The grasshopper avoids the untainted air. 

Nor in the midst of summer ventures there. Addison. 

The women were of such an enormous stature, that 
we appeared as grasshoppers before them. 

Id. Spectator. 

His confusion increased when ho found the alder- 
man's father to be a grazier. Id. 

When the fresh Spring in all her state is crowned. 
And high luxuraint o'erspreads the ground. 

The lab'rer with bending scythe is seen 

Shaving the surface of the weaving green. Gay. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead. 

Pojie. 

He hath a house and bam in repair, and a field or 
two to graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. 

Swift. 

But for a blooming nymph will pass, 

Just fifteen, coming summer’s grass. Id. 
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Grass^ in botany, is defined to be a plant hav- 
ing simple leaves, a stem generally jointed and 
tubular, a husky calyx (called gluma), and the 
seed single. Hence wheat, oats, barley, &c., are 
properly grasses; while clover, and some other 
similar plants, are not grasses, though so fre- 
quently called by that name. Of grass the leaves 
are food for cattle, tlie small seeds for birds, and 
the larger grain chiefly for man. And it is ob- 
servable that nature has so provided that cattle, 
in grazing, seldom eat the flower intended to 
produce seed, unless compelled by hunger. 

Grasses, Culmiferous, may be divided into 
two general classes for the purposes of the farmer, 
to which it might be of use for him to attend, viz. 
1. Those which, like the common annual kinds 
of corn, run chiefly to seed-stalks; the leaves 
gradually decaying as these advance towards per- 
fection, and becoming totally withered or falling 
off entirely when the seeds are ripe. Uye-grass 
belongs to this class in the strictest sense. To it 
likewise may be assigned the vernal grass, dogV 
tail-grass, and fine bent grass. 2. Those whose 
leaves continue to advance even after the seed- 
stalks are formed, and retain their verdure and 
succulence during the whole season, as is the case 
with the fescue and poa tribes of grasses, whose 
leaves are as green and succulent when the seeds 
are ripe, and the flower-stalks fading, as at any 
other time. ‘ It is wonderful,’ Mr. Stillingfleet 
remarks, ^ to see how long mankind has neglected 
to make a proper 'advantage of plants of such 
importance, and which, in almost every country, 
are the chief food of cattle. The farmer, for 
want of distinguishing and selecting grasses for 
seed, fills his pastures either with weeds, or bad 
or improper grasses ; when, by making a right 
choice, after some trials, he might be sure of the 
best grass, and in the greatest abundance that his 
land would admit. At present, if a farmer wants 
to lay down his land to grass, what does he do ? 
He either takes hi.s seeds indiscriminately from 
his own foul hay-rick, or sends to his next neigh- 
bour for a supply. By these means, besides a 
certain mixture of all sorts of rubbish, which 
must necessarily happen, if he chance to have a 
large proportion of good seeds, it is not unlikely 
but that what he intends for dry land may come 
from moist, where it grew naturally, and the con- 
trary. This is such a slovenly method of pro- 
ceeding as, one would think, could not j)Ossibly 
prevail universally ; yet this is the case as to all 
grasses except the darnel grass, and what is 
known in some few counties by the name of the 
Suflblk grass ; and this latter is owing, I believe, 
more to the soil than any care of the husband- 
man. Now, would the farmer be at the pains of 
separating, once in his life, half a pint or a pint 
of the different kinds of grass seeds, and take 
care to sow them separately, in a very little time 
he would have wherewithal to stock his farm 
properly, according to the nature of the soil, and 
mignt at the same time spread these seeds sepa- 
rately over the nation, by supplying the seed- 
shops. The number of grasses fit for the farmer 
is, I believe, small ; perhaps half a dozen or half 
a score are all he need to cultivate ; and how 
small the trouble would be of such a task, and 
how great tlie benefit, must be obvious to every 


one at first sight. Would not any one be looked 
on as wild who should sow wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, peas, beans, vetches, buck-wheat, turnips, 
and weeds of all sorts together ? yet how is it 
much less absurd to do what is equivalent in re- 
lation to grasses ? Does it not import the farmer 
to have good hay and grass in plenty ? and will 
cattle thrive equally on all sorts of food ? We 
know the contrary. Horses will scarcely eatTiay 
that will do well enough for oxen and cows. 
Sheep, says Linnaeus, are particularly fond of 
one sort of grass, and fatten upon it faster than 
any other in Sweden. And may they not do 
the same in Britain ? How shall we know till 
we have tried V Tracts relating to Natural His- 
tory. 

1. Annual meadow grass, poa annua. — ‘This 
grass,’ says Mr. Stillingfleet, ‘ makes the finest turf. 
It grows every where by way sides, and on rich 
sound commons. It is called in some parts the 
Suflblk grass. I have seen whole fields of it in 
High Suflblk, without any mixture of other 
grasses ; and, as some of the best salt butter we 
have in London comes from that county, it is 
most likely to be the best grass for the dairy. I 
have seen a whole park in Suflblk covered with 
this grass ; but whether it aflbrds good venison 
1 cannot tell, having never tasted of any from it. 
I should rather think not, and that the best pas- 
ture for sheep is also the best for deer. However 
this wants trial. I remarked on Malvern Hill 
something particular in relation to this grass. A 
walk that was made there, for the convenience of 
the water-drinkers, in less than a year was co- 
vered jin many places with it, though I could 
not find one single plant of it besides in any 
part of the hill. This was no doubt owing to the 
frequent treading, which above all things makes 
this grass flourish ; and therefore it is evident 
that rolling must be very serviceable to it. It 
has been objected that this grass is not free from 
bents, by which word is meant the flowering 
stems. I answer, that this is most certainly true, 
and that there is no grass without them. But 
the flowers and stems do not grow so soon 
brown as those of other grasses; and, being 
much shorter, they do not cover the radical 
leaves so ,much ; and therefore this grass aflbrds 
a more agreeable turf without mowing than any 
other whatever that I know of.’ The seeds of this 
species diop otf before they are dry, and, to ap- 
pearance, before they are ripe. The utmost care 
is therefore necessary in gathering the blade.s, 
without which very few of the seeds will be saved. 
It ripens from the middle of April to so late, it is 
believed, as the end of October; but mostly dis- 
appears in the middle of the summer. It grows 
in any soil and situation, but rather affects the 
shade. 

2. Bulbous, fox-tail gross, alopecurus bulbosus, 
is recommended by Dr. , Anderson, in his Essay 
on Agriculture, &c., as promising on some occa- 
sions to affbrd a valuable pasture 'grass. ‘ B 
seems chiefly,’ he observes, * to delight m a 
moist soil, and therefore promises to be only nt 
for a meadow pasture grass.^ The quality that 
first recommended it to his notice was, the un- 
usual firmness that its matted roots gave to the 
surface of the ground, naturally soft and mois , 
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in which it grew ; which seemed to promise that 
it might be of use upon such soils, chiefly in 
preventing them from being much poached 
by the feet of cattle which might pasture upon 
them. Mossy soils, especially, are so much hurt 
by poaching that any thing which promises to 
be of use in preventing it deserves to be attend- 
ed to. 

3. Cock^s tail, or Jeatlicr-^rass, stipa pennata. 
See Stipa. 

4. Creeping meadow grass, poa cornpressa, ac- 
cording to Dr. Anderson, seems to be the most 
valuable grass of any of this genus. Its leaves 
are firm and succulent, of a dark Saxon-green 
color, and grow so close upon one another as to 
form the richest pile of pasture-grass. The flower- 
stalks, if suffered to grow, appear in suflicient 
(juantities; but the growth of these does not 
prevent the growth of the leaves, both advancing 
together during the whole summer ; and, when 
the stalks fade, the leaves continue as green as 
before. Its leaves are much larger and more 
abundant than the common meadow-grass, poa 
trivialis; and therefore it better deserves to be 
cultivated. 

5. Creeping soft grass, holcus lunatus. See 
IIOLCUS. 

6. Crested dog's-tail grass, cynosurus crista- 
tus. Mr. Stillingfleet imagines this grass to be 
proper for parks, from his having known one, 
where it abounds, that is famous for excellent ve- 
nison. He recommends it also, from experience, 
as good for sheep ; the best mutton he ever tasted, 
next to that which comes from hills where the 
purple and sheep’s fescue, the fine bent, and the 
silver-hair grasses abound, having been from 
sheep fed with it. He adds, that it makes a very 
fine turf upon dry sandy or chalky soils ; but, un- 
less swept over with the scythe, its flowering stems 
will look brown ; which is the case of all grasses 
which are not fed on by a variety of animals. 
For that some animals will eat the flowering 
stems is evident by commons, where scarcely any 
parts of grasses appear but the radical leaves, 
This grass is said to be the easie.st of the whole 
group to collect a quantity of seeds from. It 
flowers in June, and is ripe in July. 

7. Fine bent grass, agrostis capillaris, is re- 
commended by Sir. Stillingfleet, from his having 
always found it in great plenty on the best sheep 
pastures, in the different counties of England that 
are remarkable for good mutton. This grass 
flowers and ripens its seed the latest of them all. 
It seems to be lost the former part of the year, 
but vegetates luxuriantly towards the autumn. 
It appears to be fond of moist ground. It retains 
its seed till full ripe, flowers the latter end of 
July, and is ripe the latter end of August. The 
same may be said of the mountain and silver-hair 
grasses. 

8. Flote, or floating fescue grass, festuca flu- 
itans. See Festuca. It is surprising that the 
seeds of this plant, which are used as nutritious 
food in Sweden, Germany, &c., have hitherto 
been neglected in Britain, as they are so 
easily collected and cleansed. There is a clam- 
miness on the ear of the flote fescue, when the 
seeds' are ripe, that tastes like honey ; and for 
this reason perhaps they are called manna seeds. 


Linmeus, in his Flora Suecica (art. 95) says, 
that the bran of this grass will cure horses trou- 
bled with botts, if kept from drinking for some 
hours. Concerning this grass we have the fol- 
lowing information by Mr. Stillingfleet. Mr. 
Dean, a very sensible farmer at liuscomb, Berk- 
shire, assured me that a field, always lying under- 
water, of about four acres, was covered with a 
kind of grass, that maintained five farm horses 
in good heart from April to the end of harvest, 
without giving them any other kind of food, and 
that it yielded more than they could eat. He, 
at my desire, brought me some of the grass, which 
proved to be the flote fescue with a mixture of 
the marsh bent ; whether this last contributes 
much towards furnishing so good pasture for 
horses, I cannot say. They both throw out roots 
at the joints of the stalks, and therefore are likely 
to grow to a great length. In the index of du- 
bious plants, at the end of Ray’s synopsis, there 
is mention made of a grass, under the name of 
gramen cauinum supinum longissimum, growing 
not far from Salisbury, twenty-four feet long. 
This must by its length be a grass with a creep- 
ing stalk; and thut there is a grass in Wiltshire, 
growing in watery meadows, so valuable that an 
acre of it lets from £l0 to £12, I have been in- 
formed by several persons. These circumstances 
incline me toThink it must be the flote fescue; 
but, whatever grass it be, it certainly must deserve 
to be enquired after.’ 

9. Great meadow grass, poapratensis, seems to 
approach in many respects ,to the nature of the 
purple fescue ; only that its leaves are broader, 
and not near so long; being only about a footer 
sixteen inches at their greatest length. Like it, 
it produces few seed-slalks and many leaves, and 
is an abiding plant. It affects chiefly the dry 
parts of meadows, though it is to be found on 
most good pastures. It is very retentive of its 
seeds, and may therefore be suffered to remain 
till the stalks are quite dry. If blossoms in the 
beginning of June, and its seeds are ripe in July, 

10. Meadow fox-tail grass, alopecurus pra- 
tensis. Linmeus says, this is a proper grass to 
sow on grounds that have been drained. Mr. 
Stillingfleet was informed, that the best hay 
which comes to London is from the meadows 
where this grass abounds. It is scarce in many 
parts of England, particularly Herefordshire, 
Berkshire, and Norfolk. It might be gathered 
at almost any time of the year from hay ricks, as 
it does not shed its seeds without rubbing, which 
is the case of but few grasses. It is amongst 
the most grateful of all grasses to cattle. It is 
ripe about the end of June. 

11. Mountain hair grass, aira flexuosa. See 
No. 7, and Aira. 

12. New American grass, A new grass from 
America, named agrossis cornu copiae, was some 
time ago much advertised and extolled, as pos- 
sessing the most wonderful qualities, and the 
seeds of it were sold at the enormous rate of £68 
the bushel. But we have not heard that it has 
at all answered expectation. On the contrary, 
Dr. Anderson, in his Bee (vol. i. p. 38) says, 
that it has upon trial been found to be good 
for nothing. Of the seeds sown, few evei 
germinated : but enow of plants made their ap- 
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pearance, to ascertain that tlic grass, in respect of 
quality, is among the poorest of tlie tribe; and 
that it is an annual plant, and altogether unpro- 
fitable to the farmer. 

13. Purple fescue grass f festuca rubra. See 
Festuca. 

14. llj/ e grasSy hordeum murinum. Ilye grass 
is properly the sccale villosum. Perennial dar- 
nel, lollium ])ercnne, is also, in some counties of 
England, improperly called rye grass. 

15. Silver-Ziair grassj aira. caryophyllea.. Sec 
No. 7, and Aira. 

16. S/ict’p's fescue grasSy festuca ovina. See 
Festuca. This is perhaps the most valuable 
grass of all. It is observed to grow and thrive 
in lands of all qualities and in all situations, 
from they dryest up-land pastures to the very 
moist part of meadows. It does not part with 
its seeds till some time after they are ripe, and 
even quite dry. It makes the thickest and 
closest pile of any of them, and sends up but 
few flower-stalks in proportion to its leaves It 
flowers in June, and is ripe in July. 

17. Vernal grass, anthoxanthum odoratum, 
grows very commonly on dry hills, and likewise 
on sound rich meadow land. It i.s one of the 
earliest grasses we have; and from its being 
found on such kinds of pastures as sheep are 
fond of, and whence excellent mutton comes, it 
is most likely to be a good grass for sheep pas- 
tures. It gives a grateful odor to hay. In one 
respect it is very easy to gather, a; it slicds its 
seeds upon the least rubbing. A correspondent 
of tlie Patli Society, however, mentions a diffi- 
culty that occurs in collecting them, owing to its 
being surrounded with taller grasses at the time 
of its ripening, and being almost hid amongst 
them. If it be not carefully watched when nearly 
ripe, he observes, and gathered within a few 
days after it comes to maturity, great part of the 
seed will be lost. The twisted elastic awns, 
wdiich adhere to the seed, lift them out of ilieir 
receptacles with the least motion from the wind, 
even while the straw and ear remain quite 
erect. It is found mostly in the moist parts of 
meadows; very little of it on dry pastures. It 
flowers about the beginning of May, and is ripe 
about the middle of June. 

Grass of Parnassus, parnassa, Latin. A 
plant. This plant is called parnassa, from Mount 
Parnassus, where it was supposed to grow; and, 
because the cattle feed on it, it obtained the 
name of grass, though the plant has no resem- 
blance to the grass kind. 

Grass, Orcheston. See Orciieston. 

Grass Vetch. See Lathyrus and Triti- 

( UM. 

Grass Walks are made, for the most part, 
not by sowing grass seeds, but by laying turfs : 
and indeed the turfs from a fine common or 
down are much preferable to sown grass ; but, 
if walks or plats are to be made by sowing, the 

I e t way is to procure the seed from those pas- 
tures where the grass is naturally fine and clear; 
or else the trouble of keeping it from spiry or 
benty grass will be very great, and itwill scarcely 
ever look handsome. To sow grass walks, the 
ground must be first dug ; and, when it has been 
dressed and laid even, it must be carefully raked 
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over, and all the clods and stones taken ofl', and 
then covered over an inch thick with good 
mould. The seed is to be sown pretty thick, 
that it may come up close and short; it must 
then be raked over again, to cover the seed, that 
if the weather should be windy, it may not be 
blown away. Where grass is sown in gardens, 
citlicr for lawns or walks, there should always be a 
good quantity of the white trefoil or Dutch clover 
sown with it; for this will make a fine turf much 
sooner tlian any other sown grass, and will re- 
tain a better verdure than any other of the grass 
tribe. To keep grass walks handsome, and in 
good order, sow in autumn fresh seed over any 
places that are not well filled, or where the grass 
is dead: but nothing improves grass so much us 
mowing and constant rolling. When turf is 
laid in gardens, it is a general practice to cover 
the surface of the ground under the turf, either 
with sand or very poor earth, in order to keep 
the grass line, by preventing its growing too 
rank. This is proper for very rich ground, but 
not for middling or j)oor land ; for, when this is 
practised in siicli places, the grass will soon 
wear out and decay in patches. When turf is 
taken from a common or down, such ought to be 
chosen as is free from weeds : and, when it is 
designed to remain for years without renewing, 
a dressing should be laid upon it every other 
year, either of very rotten dung, ashes, or, where 
it can easily be procured, rotten tan; but tliese 
dressings should be laid on early in the winter, 
that the rain may wash them into the ground, 
otherwise they occasion the grass to burn wlien 
the warmth of the summer begins. When grass 
is thus dressed, and well rolled and mowed, it 
may be kept very beiufliful for many years ; but 
where it is not dressed, or fed with sbeop, itwill 
rarely continue handsome more than eight or ten 
years. 

Grass Wrack. See Zostera. 

Grass, a river of the state of New York, 
North America, which enters the St. I.avvrcnce 
near St. lieges Island. It has a course of 120 
miles through St. Lawrence county. 

GRASSE, a well-built town of the depart- 
ment of the Var, France, standing in a natural 
amphitheatre surrounded with orangeries, and 
flower gardens, particularly those devoted to the 
culture of roses. V^im^s and olives also add to 
the attractions of its charming scenery. It is a 
good trading town in wine, liquors, silk, lea- 
ther, and soap. Population 12,500. It is nine 
miles W. N. W. of Antibes, and nineteeiiW.S.W . 
of Nice. 

GRASSMERK Water, a beautiful lake in 
Westmoreland, near Ambleside and Rydal. Its 
banks are formed into small bays, by bold 
projecting eminences, some of rock and some of 
turf. 

GRATAROLUS (William), a learned phy- 
sician of the sixteenth century, born at Bergamo 
in Italy. lie taught medicine with reputation 
at Padua ; but, having embraced the Protestant 
religion, he retired to Switzerland, where he was 
made professor of physic. He died at Basil in 
1568, aged fifty-two. He wrote several curious 
works in Latin; amongst which are, L 
Manner of Preserving and Improving the Me- 
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mcry. 2. Of Preserving in Health Travellers, 
Men of Letters, Magistrates, and Studious Per- 
sons, &c. 

GRATRjU. a. &u. 71.^ Vv. gratter ; old Fr. 
Gra'ter, n.s. y grater ; Ital. grattarCy 

G RANTING LY, flrfy. of Lat. ractoy to chafe. 
To rub or wear by attrition; to form a sound by 
means of grating hard bodies together ; figura- 
tively to ofieud the ear by harsh and discordant 
notes. Grater, a coarse file with wliich soft bo- 
dies arc pulverised. 

The pure fetters on his shinnes grete. 

Chaucer, The Knightes Tale, 
Tliereat enraged, soon ho *gan upstart. 

Grinding his teeth, and grating his great heart. 

Spenser. 

Thereat the fiend his gnashing teeth did grate. 

hi, 

Wc arc not so nice as to cast away a sharp knife, 
because the edge of it may sometimes grate. 

Hooker. 

niind oblivion swallowed cities up. 

And mighty states characterless are grated. 

To dusty nothing. 

Shakspeare. Troilus and Cressida. 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hatli been suborned to grate on you. 
That you should seal this lawless blood)i book 
Of forged rebellion with a seal divine? 

Shakspeare. 

The grating stock of wrathful iron arms. Id. 

I have grated upon my good fri<mds for three re- 
prieves for you, or else you had looked through the 
grates. Id. 

On a sudd(’n open ily 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound, 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that llie lowest bottom shook 
Of J'lrebus. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Just resentment and hard usage coined 
Tlie unwilling w'ord, and grating as it is, 

Take it for ’tis thy due. Dryden's Don Sebastian. 
Paradoxing is of great use ; but the faculty must 
he so tenderly managed as not to grate upon the truth 
and reason of things. L' Estrange. 

I never heard him make the least complaint, in 
a case that would have grated sorely on some men’s 
patience, and have filled their lives with discontent. 

Locke, 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men. 

South. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to 
stick fast in the pitch, they would, by rolling up and 
down, grate and fret the object metal, and fill it full 
of little holes. Newton's Opticks. 

This habit of writing and discoursing, wherein I 
unfortunately differ from almost the whole kingdom, 
and am apt to grate the cars of move than I could 
wish, was acquired during my apprenticeship in Lon- 
don. Swift. 

They have been partial in the gospel, culled and 
chosen out those softer and more gentle dictates 
which would less grate and disturb them. 

Decay of Piety. 
Tender h.-ynded touch a nettle. 

And it stings you for your pains, 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

So it is with common natures, 

Treat them gently, they rebel. 

But be rough as nutincg-^rni^cn', 

And tho rogues obey you wc!!. A. HiU. 


Grate, n. s. Ital. grata, Lat. crates. A 
partition made with bars placed near to one ano- 
ther, or crossing each other, such as in cloysters 
or prisons; the range of bars within which fires 
are made. 

And so befell, by aventure or cas. 

That thurgh a window ihikke of many a barre 
Of yvengret, and square as any spane. 

He cast his eyen upon Emilia. 

Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three re- 
prieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim : or else 
you had looked tlirough the grates, like a gorniny of 
baboons. Shakspeare. 

Outnf a little grate his eyes he cast 
Upon those bordering hills, and open plain. 

Daniel. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed 
vestals, who are endeavoring to creep out at the grates. 

A ddison. 

My dear is of opinion that an old-fashioned grate 
consumes coals, but gives no heat. Id. Spectator. 

Grates l OR Fiiiks arc composed ot ribs of 
iron placed at small distances from one another, 
so that the air may have snfficient access to the 
fuel, and the accumulation of the ashes, whicli 
would choke the fire, may bo prevented. Grates 
seem peculiarly adapted to the use of pit-coal, 
which requires a greater quantity of air to make 
it burn more, freely tlian other kinds of fuel. 
The hearths of the Hritons seem to have been 
fixed in tlie centre of their halls, as is yet prac- 
tised in some parts of Scotland, where the fire is 
nearly in the middle of the house, and the family 
sit all around it. Tlunr fire-place was perhaps 
nothing more than a large stone, depressed a 
little below the level of the ground, and thereby 
adapted to receive the ashes. About a century 
ago, it was only the ilooi of the room, with the 
addition of a bank of clay. lint it was now 
changed among tlie gentlemen for a portable fire 
pan, raised upon low supporters, and fitted with 
a circular grating of bars. Such were in use 
among the Gauls in the first century, and among 
the Welsh in the tenth. See Firf.-i’laces. 
GRATE’FUL, adj. Fr. gratuit ; Lat. 

Grate’follv, adv. gratua, gratificorygra- 

GrateTut-n r.ss, tutor, gratuitus. 

GratieicaTjon, //. .V. Gratefulness implies 

(rRAxTry, V. a. a due sense and esti- 

Gra'tis, adj. I mation of favors re- 

G R A i’i T 0 DE, n . s. ceived : the quality of 

Gratit'itous, adj. being acceptable and 

(Jra'i oTtv, 7i. pleasing. To gratify 

Gratu’itously, is to afford indul- 

Grat^ji-ate, v.a. gence or pleasure. A 

Gratuea’tion, 71. .s. gratuitous act is volun- 

Guat'ulatory, adj. j tary as opposed to 
compulsion. A gratuity, a free gift. To gratu- 
latc is to salute with expressions of joy. 

Thoy arc the first gratulations wherewith our Lord 
and Saviour was joyfully received at his entrance into 
the world, by such as in their hearts, arms, and bow- 
els enibracfccl him. Hooker. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rdino, whose gratitude 
Tow’rds her deserving children is enrolled, 
Sl)ould now eat up her own ! Shakspeare. 

The people cry you mock them ; and, of late. 
When corn was given them gratis, yoti repined. 
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They sold ihemselvos, but thou, like a kind fellow, 
giiv’st thyself away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. 

Shaktpeare. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate his safe return to Home, 

1 he people will accept whom he admires. Id, 
Whither awa^ so fast ? 

— No farther than the tower. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Id, 
Whatsoever is ingratc at first, is made grateful by 
custom ; but whatsoever is too pleasing at first, grow- 
eth quickly to satiate. Bacon, 

Yet give thy jealous subjects leave to doubt. 

Who this thy ’scape from rximowt gratulate, 

No less than if from peril ; and devout. 

Do beg thy care unto thy after state. Ben Jonson, 
Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness. 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears. 

Herbert. 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and thirst, 
and refuse such meats and drinks as are grateful 
to his appetite, if he be persuaded that they will en- 
danger his health. Wilkins, 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. 

Milton. 


The earth 


Gave signs of gratulation, and each hill. Id. 
He as new waked, thus reply ed. Id. 

X grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays. Id. 
Now night her course began, and over Heaven 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce imposed 
Her silence on the odious din of war ; 

Under her cloudy covert both retired, 

Victor and vanquished. Id. Paradise Last. 

This place is the more grateful to strangers, in res- 
pect that it being a frontier town, and bordering upon 
divers nations, many languages are understood here, 
Broume's Travels. 


4 Laconian knight having sometime served him 
with more gratefulness than good courage defended 
him. Sidneg. 

The taking of use, though he judged lawful, yet 
never approved by practice, but lent still gratis both 
to friends and strangers. Fell, 

You steer between the country and the court. 
Nor gratify whatever the great desire. 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 

Dryden. 

Years of service past. 

From grateful souls exact reward at last. Id, 
Since nature could behold so dire a crime. 


) gratulate at least my native clime. 

That such a land, which such a monster bore. 


The captive generals to his car are tied ; 

The joyful citizens tumultuous tide 

Echoing his. glory, his pride. . Prior, 

'Tis not the rural -sports alone invite. 

But all the grateful country breathes delignt ; 

Hero blooming Health exerts her gentle reign. 

And strings the sinews of th’ industrious swain. 

(say. 

What happiness the rural maid attends 
In cheerful labour while each day she spends • 

She gratefully receives what Heaven has sent. 

And rich in poverty enjoys content. 

I scorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, 
though offered it gratia by those universities. 

Arhuthnot, 

In Cyprus long by men and gods obeyed. 

The lovers toil she gratefully repaid. Granville. 

I would know whence came this obliquity of direc- 
tion, which they gratuitotisly tack to matter : this is to 
ascribe will and choice to these particles. 

Cheyne*8 Philosophical Principles. 
lie used every year to present us with his almanack, 
upon the score of some little gratuity we gave him. 

Swift. 

From loveless youth to unrcspected age. 

No passions gratified except her rage ; 

So much the fury still out-raa the wit, 

The pleasure missed her, and the scandal hit. 

Pope. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine. 

And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine. 

Id. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste. 
While frequent cups prolong the rich reuast. 

Id. 

They might have pretended to comply with Ulys- 
ses, and dismissed him with a small gratuity. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence 
of something new, which may gratefully strike the 
imagination. Watls, 

Suspicious thoughts his pensive mind employ, 

A sullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte, 

The bright tear starting in the impassioned cyc.s 
Of silent gratitude ; the smiling gazo 
Of gratulation, faltering while he tries 

With voice of transport to proclaim thy praise. 

Beattie*s Judgment of Paris. 

I saw thee — loved thee — owe thee all — would save. 

If but to shew how grateful is a slave. 

Byron. Corsair. 


So far is distant^from our Thracian shore. Id. 

Enough remains for household charge beside. 
His wife and tender children to sustain. 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deserving train. 

Id. Virgil. 

But pride stood ready to prevent the blow ; 

For who would die to gratify a foe? Id. Fables. 
Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation 


Gratitude, in ethics, is a virtue disposing 
the mind to an inward sense and outward ac- 
knowledgment of benefits received. Examples 
of ingratitude, Paley observes, check and dis- 
courage voluntary beneficence ; hence the culti 
vation of a grateful temper is a consideration 
of public importance. A second reason for 


gives them a title to have advice gratis. U Estrange. 

We mistake the gratuitous blessings of heaven for 
the fruits of our own industry. Id. 

The second motive they had to introduce this gra- 
tuitous declination of atoms, the same poet gives us. 

Ray. 

' A palled appetite is humorous, and must be grati- 
fied with sauces rather than focxl. Tatler. 

A thousand little impertinences ate very gratifying 
to curiosity, though not improving to the understand- 
ing. Addison, 

They are incapable of any design above the present 
gratifiMtion of their palates. South. 


cultivating in ourselves that temper is. That the 
same principle which is touched with the kind- 
ness of a human benefactor is capable of being 
affected by the divine goodness, and of becom- 
ing, under the influence of that affection, a source 
of the purest and most exalted virtue. The love 
of God is the sublimest gratitude. It is a mis- 
take, therefore, to imagine, that this virtue is 
omitted in the Scriptures ; for every precept 
which commands us ‘ to love God, because he 
first loved iis,^ presupposes the principle of gra- 
titude, and directs it to its proper object. * 
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GRATIAN, the son of Valentinian I. by his 
first wife, was associated in the empire Uy his 
father, at Amiens, in 365, and succeeded him in 
367; a prince equally extolled for his eloquence 
and modesty. lie associated Theodosius with 
him in the empire, and advanced the poet A'uso- 
nius to the consulate. He made a great slaughter 
of the Germans at Strasburg, and hence was 
surnamed Alemannicus. He was the first em- 
peror who refused the title of Pontifex Maximus, 
on account of its being a Pagan dignity. He 
was assassinated by Andragathius in 375, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

Gratian,}' British soldier in the Roman army, 
who was crowned emperor by the legions in 
Britain, about A. D. 407, but was murdered by 
tliein within four months. 

Gra'iian, a famous Benedictine monk, in the 
twelfth century, born at (’hiousi. He was em- 
ployed nearly twenty-four years in composing a 
work, entitled Decreturn, or Concordantia Dis- 
cordantiuni Canon utn, because he tliere endea- 
voured to reconcile the canons which seemed 
contradictory to each other. This work was 
published in 1151. Ashe is frequently mistaken, 
in taking one canon of one council, or one pas- 
sage of one fatlier, for another, and has often 
cited false decretals, several authors have endea- 
voured to correct his faults; and chielly Anthony 
Augustine, in his cxccdlent work . entitled De 
Ernendatione Gratiaui. 

GRATINGS, in a ship, are small edges of 
sawed plank, framed one into aiiotlier like a 
lattice or prison grate, lying on the upper deck, 
between the muin-rnast artd fore-mast, .serving 
for a defence in a dose fight, and also for the cool- 
ness, light, and convenience ofthc ship’s company. 

GRATIOLA, Hedge liyssop, a genus of the 
monogynia order, and driandria class of plants; 
natural order fortieth, personatoe : cor. is irre- 
gular: there are two barren stamina: caps, is 
bilocular; cal. seven leaves, with the two exte- 
rior ones patulous, ’riiere arc fifteen s[)e- 
cies ; the most .remarkable of which, the G. 
officinalis, the common hedge hyssop, grows 
naturally on the Alps, and other mountainous 
parts of Europe. It has a thick, fleshy, fibrous 
creeping root, which [)ropagates very much, 
when planted in a proper soil and situation. 
From this arise several upright square stalks, 
garnished with narrow spear-shaped leaves, 
placed opposite. The flowers are produced on 
iHe side of the stalks at each joint : they are 
shaped like those of the fox-glove, but are small, 
and of a pale yellovvisli color. This herb has 
an emetic and purgative virtue; to answer which 
intentions, it was formerly used by the common 
people in England, but was never nmch pre- 
scribed by the physicians, and at last fell totally 
into disuse. It is the subject of a dissertation 
by Dr. James Kostrzewski of Warsaw, in Po- 
land; who gives some remarkable accounts of 
its effects in mania and obstinate venereal cases. 
It was given in powder, or in extract, to tlie 
quantity of half a drachm of the first, and a 
whole (frachm of the .‘jccoikI, at each dose. 

GRATIOSA, a beautiful and fertile island of 
the Azore cluster, about twenty miles in circum- 
VoL. X. — Paht 2. 


ference. The chief town is Santa Cruz, where, 
however, there is no harbour, but only an open 
roadstead. .Long. 27° 56' W., lat. 39° 2' N. 

Gratiosa, a small rocky and barren island, 
situated to the north of Lanzerota, one of the 
Canaries. Lorig. 13° 17' W., lat. 29° 15' N. 

GRATTAN (Henry), a celebrated Irish states- 
man, was born about 1750, in Dublin, of which 
city Ids father was recorder. Having studied at 
'Prinity College, Dublin, and in one of the inns 
of court, he was called to the bar ; but, being 
elected into the Irish parliament in 1775, gave 
himself up to public business, and, by his pow- 
erful remonstrances, obtained for his country the 
concessions of 1782, for which he was rewarded 
by the Irish parliament with a vote of £50,000. 
In 1790 he was returned for the city of Dublin, 
principally to oppose the union ; but wlien it 
was eftected he accepted a seat in the imperial 
parliament for Malton. He now supported the 
war policy of the government, but his principal 
exertions were called forth in advocating the 
Catholic claims, to which cause indeed he fell a 
martyr by leaving Ireland in an exhausted staU 
to bring their petition to England. He died soon 
after his arrival, May 14th 1820, and was in- 
erred in Westminster Abbey. 

GRATZ, a respectable old town, the capital 
of one of the five circles of Styria, situatea on 
the Mulir. The ancient part is small, enclosed 
by a wall and- ditch. The citadel stands on a 
very steep hill on the banks of the river, and the 
town has been gradually accumulated round it. 
Since 1787 it lias been the see of a bisliop, and 
was the seat of a university from 1585 to 1782 : 
but the place of that seiniuary is now sup|.)lied 
by a lyceuii,),,ur academy, and a large school. 
Thg hqtises iii general are Of stone, and it has 
twenty-two churches and chapels, including the 
cathedral, once the parish ghurch. The emperor 
Ferdinand 11., who was a native of Gratz, has a 
mausoleum here, remarkable for its internai 
ornamental sculpture. Here is also a library 
said to contain i’rom 3000 to 4000 MSS., besides 
the' theatre and barracks, wliicli are said to In* 
entitled to attention ; as is also the Johaiineuin, 
a museum for the antiquities of Styria. Gralz 
contains manufacluros ot hardware, saU])etrc, 
cotton, and sillc. The environs are very fertih , 
the hills being covered , with plantations and 
vineyards, intermingled with villages and de- 
tatdied cottages. It is fifty-six miles N. N. E. of 
CHley, and 100 south-west of Vienna. 

(tuatz,. one. of the circles r f the ducliy of 
Styria, comprises the' northern part of Lower 
Styria, lyifig on both sides of the Muhr, and lias 
an area of 2100 square miles. The surface is 
hilly, but there are few high mountains; and the 
valleys are feRilc ^tnd picturesque, particularlv 
between Gratz and Bruck. The piisturage is tin- 
chief agricultural object of attention, and the 
cattle, milk, butter, and cheese, are in repute. 
The steep grounds of the hills contain larce 
forests of pine, but the chief riches of this circle, 
as of Styria in general, arise from it? mines, and 
the manufactures connecte<3 with them. Jt 
contains a large number of villages. Population 
300,000. 
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GRAUDEfNTZ, or Grudziadz, a town of 
West Prussia, at the confluence of the Ossa and 
Vistula. It conducts ipanufactures of cloth and 
extensive breweries, with some trade in corn and 
tobacco. The inhabitants are chiefly German 
Lutherans, but the Catholics have a cdiurch and 
a public school. Near this place a strong fort 
was erected on the bank of the Vistula in 1776, 
and in 1798 abridge of boats was laid across 
that river. It is fourteen miles N. N. E. of 
Culm, and fifty-five south of Dantzic. Population 
6700. 

GRA^T., 77. s. k adj. Sax. 3p?cp ; Goth. 
Grave'-ct otiifs, n. s. grauf, grav ; Belg. and 
Gra vf/-stoni;, n, s. Swed.graf; Vr. grave, 

Grave'lfss, gravit'e. ; gravis, 

Grave'ly, adv. grave olens, gravidas, 

Gravf/nfss, 71. s. gravitas. The place in 

Grav'i i V, 71 . s. which the dead are do- 

Gravid'ity, n. s. posited; the dress of 

Grav'itatf, V. n. the dead ; the monu- 

Gra vita'i ion, 71 . s. mental sUme : solenm ; 

Gravf/olfnt, «d;. J serious; weighty; atro- 
cious : tendency to centre of attraction. Gravi- 
dity is a word used to denote a state of pregnancy. 
Gravcle.ss, without a grave; unburied. Grave, a 
final syllable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon a grove or cave. — (.lihsons Camden. 

Sche goith to the yraue, to wepe there. 

Wielif. Jim. xi. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot with yrave-cluathi. John xi. 44. 

The frosty grave and colde must be my beddc. 
Without ye list your grace and mercy shewe. 

Chaticer. The Court of Love, 
Therefore to ground he w ould him cast no more, 

Ne him commit to grave terrestrial. 

But beare him far from hope of comfort usual. 

Sjwnser. Faerie Queene, 
But of such subtle substance and unsound, 

That like a ghost he seemed, whose grave-cloatht were 
unbound. Spemer. 

No man could ever have thought this reasonable, 
ihat had intenrlcd thereby only to punish the injury 
committed, according to the gravity of the fact. 

Hooker. 

Now it is tho time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his spright, 

In the church-way paths to glide, 

Shakspeare. 

There is not a white hair on your face but should 
have his effect of gravity. Id. Henry IV, 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear, 

But all he buried in his gravity. Shakspeare. 

Timon, preseillly prepare thy grave , 

Lye where the light foam of tho sea may beat 
Thy gravestone daily. Id. Tirnon. 

There’s more gold : 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you ; 

And ditches grave you all I fd. 

My brave Egyptians all. 

By the discandying of this pelletted storm, 
hiv graveless. Id Antony and Cleopatra, 

Than settled age his sables and his weeds 
Importing health and graveness. Shahspeare. 

To the more mature, 

A glass that featured them *, and to the grave, 

A child that guided dotards. Id. Cymbeline. 

We should have else desired 
V'our good advice, which still hath been both grave 
And prosperous in this day's council. Niah.^peare. 


For the advocates and council that plead, patience 
and gravity of hearing is an essential part of justice. 

Bacon. 

The Roman state was of all others the most cele- 
brated for their virtue, as the gravest of their own 
writers, and of strangers, do bear them witness. 

Grew*s Cosmologia. 

Ah yet, ere I descend to the grave. 

May I a small house and large garden have . 

Cowley. 

After death I nothing crave. 

Let me alive my pleasures have. 

All are stoics in the grave. If!. 

Some, therefore, thought those goblins which appearo 
To haunt old and touches, are soules of such 

Who to these loathesome places doomed were 
Because they doted on the flesh too much. 

Ceo. Withers. 

Great men sometime, will gravely undertake 
To teach how bromes and morter should be made. 

Id. 

To walk upon the graves of our uead masters. 

Is our own security. Denham*M Sophy, 

But yet beware of counsels when too full ; 

Number makes long disputes and graveness dnU, 

Denham. 

Thou siandcst 

Gravely in doubt when to hold them wise. 

Milton. 

Thou wilt not cave me in the loathsome grave. 

Id. 

Upon its crest this mountain grave, 

A plume of aged trees does wave. Marvell. 

Bodies do swim or sink in different liquors, accord- 
ing to the tenacity or gravity of those liquors which 
are to support them. Browne. 

Accent, in the Greek names and usage, seems to 
have regarded the tone of the voice, the acute accent 
raising the voice, in some syllables, to a higher, i. e. 
more acute pitch or tone, and tho grave depressing it 
lower, and both having some emphasis, i. e. more 
vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 

Even the grave and serious characters are distin- 
guished by their several sorts of gravity. Dryden. 

They were wont once a year to meet at the graves 
of the martyrs ; there soleranlj^ to recite their suffer- 
ings and triumphs, to praise their virtues, to bless 
God for their pious examples, for their holy lives, 
and their happy deaths. Nelson. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all those frag- 
ments which the earth broke into, and bury in one 
common grave all the inhabitants of the earth. 

Burnet. 

The emperors often jested on their rivals or prede- 
cessors, but their mints still maintained their gravity, 

Addison. 

A girl longs to tell her confidant that she hopes to 
be married in a little tims, and asks her very gravely 
what she would have her to do. Id. Spectator. 

Youth on silent wings is flown ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards 
the centre, accelerating their motion tho nearer they 
approach towards it, true philosophy has shewn to be 
unsolvable by any hypothesis, and resolved it into the 
immediate will of the Creator. Of all bodies, con- 
sidered within the confines of any fluid, there is a 
twofold i/rawVj/, true and absolute, and vulgar or com- 
parative ; absolute gravity is the whole force by which 
any body tends downwards ; but the relative or vulpr 
is the excess of gravity in one body above the specific 
gravity of the fluid, whereby it tends dovfn^**’*^* 
than the ambient fluid doth. Quincy’ 

Though this increase of density may at great dis- 
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Unees he exceeding slow, yet if the eiastick tone of 
this roedium be exceeding great, it may suffice to 
impel bodies from the denser parts of the medium to- 
wards the rarer, with all that power which wc call 
gravity. Newton’s Optichs. 

Those who have nature^s steps with care pursued. 
That matter is with active force endued. 

That all its parts magnctick power exert. 

And to each other gravitate^ assert. Blackmore. 

Women, obstructed, have not always the foremen- 
tioned symptoms : in those the signs of gravidity and 
obstructions are hard to bo distinguished in the begin- 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

That subtle matter must be of the same substance 
with all other matter, and as much as is. compre- 
hended within a particular body must gravitate jointly 
with that body. Bentley. 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. Pope. 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high. 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? Id. 

A tomb, indeed, with fewer sculptures graced 
Than that Mausolus^ pious widow placed. 

Or where, enshrined, the great Darius lay j 

But cost on graves is merely thrown away. Id, 

That rest they wished for grant them in the grave ; 
And bless those souls my conduct helped to save* 

Id. 

Catius is ever moral, over grave, 

Thinks who endures a knave is next a knave. 

Save just at dinner — then prefers, no doubt, 

A rogue with ven'son to a saint without. Id. 

Wisdom's above suspecting wiles ) 

The queen of learning gravely smiles. Swift. 

A formal siory was very gravely carried to his ex- 
cellency, by some zealous members. Id. 

They have as much reason to pretend to, and as 
much necessity to aspire after, the highest accomplish- 
ments of a Christian and solid virtue, as the gravest 
and wisest among Christian philosophers. Law. 

He will tell you, with great gravity, that it is a 
dangerous thing for a man4hat has been used to get 
money, ever to leave it off. Id. 

IsT not enough the blockhead scarce can read. 

But must he wisely look, and gravely plead ? 

'Young, 

There would he dream of graves and corses pale. 

Beattie’s Minstrel. 

Checked by the scoff of Pride, by Envy's frown. 
And Poverty's unconquerable bar ; 

In life’s low vale, remote, has pined alone. 

Then dropt into the grave unpitied, and unknown. 

Id. 

And there — oh I sweet and sacred be the name ! — 
Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven j her heart, beneath a claim, 
Ne^irest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's ^rave. 

Byrun. Childe Harold. 

Grave, u. rt. & V. w.'j Sax. jjiapan; Goth. 

Grav'er, w. s. Belg. graaven; 

Gra v'iNG, n. s. J Fr. graver ^ graveur ; Gr. 
ypa^w. To insculp or carve figures out of stone, 
iron, or any hard substance ; to write upon or 
delineate ; to clean, caulk, and sheath a ship : 
graver is one who copies pictures upon wood or 
nietal to be impressed on paper; the style or 
tool used in graving : graving is carved work. 

Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave 
upon it. Exodus xxviii. 36. 

Skllftt. to work in gold ; also to grave any manner 
tii gravity, and to find out every device which shall be 
P«t to him. 2 Chron, ii. 14. 


What profiteth the graven image, that the makei 
thereof hath graven it. Hebrews ii, 18. 

Go, sell it them that smale seles grave ; 

We wol the not. Chaucer. Troilus and Creseide. 
Eke some men grave in tre, some in stone wul. 

As it betide : but sith I have begonne. 

Mine authour shall 1 folow as I konne. Id, 

And aftir this was graved, alas' 

How Ilions castill assailed was. 

And won, and kyng Priamus slain. 

And Polites bis sonne certain, 

Dispitously of Dan Pyrrhus. Chaueer. 

Later vows, oaths, or leagues, can never blot out 
those former gravings or characters, which by just and 
lawful oaths were made upon their souls. 

King Charles, 

Cornice with bossy sculptures graven. Milton. 

With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the 
known ways of softening gravers, I could not soften 
this. Boyle. 

The gravers can, and ought, to imitate the bodies of 
the colours by the degrees of the lights and shadows : 
'tis impossible to give much strength to what they 
grave, after the works of the schools, without imitairag 
in some sort the colour of the objects. 

Dryden’s Dufresnoy, 

If he tnakes a design to be graved, he is to remem- 
ber that the gravers dispose not their colours as the 
painters do ; and that, by consequence, ho must take 
occasion to fiiid the reason of his design in the natura' 
shadows of the figures, which he has disposed to cause 
the effect. Id, 

Thy sum of duty let two words contain ; 

O may they graven in thy heart remain I 
Be humble and be just. Prior. 

The toilsome hours in different labour slide. 

Some work the file, and some the graver guide. 

Gay’s Fables, 

Grave, in grammar, a species of accent oppo- 
site to acute. The grave accent is expressed 
thus ('); and shows that the voice is to be de- 
pressed, and the syllable over which it is placed 
pronounced in a low deep tone. 

Grave, in music, is applied to a sound which 
is in a low or deep tone. The thicker the chord or 
string, the more grave the tone or note, and the 
smaller the acuter. Notes are supposed to be 
the more grave, in proportion as the vibrations of 
the chord are less quick. 

Grave, a town of North Brabant, in the 
Netherlands, on the left bank of the Maese : 
it is fortified, and made a gallant defence against 
the French in the winter of 1794-5. Population 
1600. Nine miles south by west of Nimeguen 
and eighteen north-east of Bois le Due. 

Graver. See Engraving. 

G RAV'FiL, n. s. &iv.a. i F r. gravelle, grave- 
Grav^elly, flc/j. \ leux ; graved ; 

Gothic griv ; Ital. gravella. Hard sand ; sandy 
concretions in the kidneys : to pave or cover with 
gravel; to stick in the sand: figuratively to 
puzzle; to perplex; to disquiet. A gravelly 
soil is one in which gravel abounds. 

‘I sawe a little well. 

That had hU course, as I could welc beholda. 
Under an hill with quickc stremes and cold. 

The gra\ell gold, the water pure os glassc. 

The bankes rounde the well Environing ; 

And soft as velvet was the yonge grassc. 

Chaucer, Complaint of the Blache Knight, 
The martiall mayd stayd not him to lament, 

But forward rode, and kept her steady way 

2 ca 
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Along th« strond ; which as she overwent 
She sJiw bestrowed all wirh rich aray 

01:' perles and prutious stones of jjreai assay. 

And all the gravell inixt with golden owrc. 

Whereat she wondered much. 

Spemer^s Faerie Queene. 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We see each grain of gravel. Shakspeare. 

— Nay, you were better speak first, and when you 
were gravelled for lack of matter you might take oc- 
casion to kiss. ^d. 

There are some natural spring waters that will iu- 
lapidate wood ; so that you sliall see one piece of 
wood, whereof the part above tne water shall conti- 
nue wood, and the part under the water shall be 
turned into a gravelly stone. 

BacorCs Natural History. 

Moss groweth upon alleys, especially such as lie 
cold, and upon the north, as in divers lerrasses ; and 
again, if they be much trodden, or if they were at 
the first gravelled. ISacon. 

If you live in a consumptive air, make choice of 
tlie more open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. 

Harvey on Consumptiorpi. 

The disease itself will gravel him to judge of it ; 
noT can there be any prediction made of it, it is so 
sharp. Howel. 

What work do our imaginations make with eternity 
and immensity ? aud how aro we gravelled by their 
cutting dilemmas ? Glanville*s Scepsis. 

So deep aud yet so clear, we might behold 

The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold, Dryden. 

Gravel walks arc best for fruit-trees. Mortimer. 

The upper garden at Kensington w'as at first 
nothing but a gravel {fit. Spectator. 

Mat, who was here a little gravelled, 

Tossed up his nose, and would have cavilled. Prior. 

Gravel consists' of Hints of all the usual sizes and 
colours ; of the several sorts of pebbles ; sometimes 
with a few pyritae, and other mineral bodies, confus- 
edly intermixed, aud common sand. Woodward, 

If the stone is brittle it will often crumble, and 
pass in the form of gravel : if the stone is too big to 
pass, the best method is to come to a sort of a compo- 
sition or truce with it. Arbuthnot. 

Providence permitted not the earth to spend itself 
in base gravels and pebbles, instead of quarries of 
stones. More. 

Gravel, in gardening, a congeries of pebbles, 
which, mixed with a stiff loam, makes lasting and 
elegant gravel walks ; an ornament peculiar to 
our gardens, and which gives them an advantage 
over those of other nations. 

Gravel, in medicine. See Medicine. 

Gr/vel Walks. To make these properly, 
the bottom should be laid with lime rubbish, 
large flint stones, or any other hard matter, for 
eight or ten indies thick, to keep weeds from 
growing through, and over this the gravel is to 
be laid six or eight inches thick. This should 
be laid rounding up in the middle, by which 
means the larger stones will run off to the sides, 
and may be raked away ; for the gravel should 
never be screened before it is laid on. It is an 
error to lay these walks too round, which not 
only makes them uneasy to walk ”oon, but takes 
off from their apparent breadth. One inch in 
five feet is a sufficient rise in the middle ; so that 
a walk of twenty feet \\ ide should be only four 
inches higher at the middle than at the edges, 
and so in proportion. As soon as the gravel is 
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laid, it should be raked, and the large stones 
thrown back again : then the whole should be 
rolled both lengthwise and crosswise ; and the 
person who draws the roller should wear shoes 
with flat heels, that he may make no holes ; be- 
cause holes made in a new walk are not easily 
remedied. The walks should always be rolled 
three or four times in very hard showers, after 
which they will bind more firmly than otherwise 
they could ever be made to do. Gravel, with 
some loam among it, binds more firmly than the 
rawer kinds ; and, when gravel is naturally very 
liarsh and sliarp, it is proper to add a mixture of 
loam to it. The best gravel for walks is such as 
abounds with smooth round pebbles, which, being 
mixed with a little loam, are bound so firmly 
together that they are never afterwards injured, 
either by wet or dry weather Tliese are not so 
liable to b(i turned up by the feet in walking, as 
the more irregularly shaped pebbles and remain 
mi*ch more finnly in their places after rolling. 

(iRAV'ES (Richard), an Faiglish divine and 
poet, was born at iMickleton, in (.ilouccstershire in 
1715. lie wa:s a student of Pcmbroke^Eollege, Ox- 
fonl, and afierwnrds obUiined a fillowsliip of All 
Souls. Ill 1750 he was presented to the rectory 
of Clavertoii near Ruth ; aud Mr. Allen, of Prior 
park, added to it, in R3G3, that of Kilmersdon. 
lie died in 1804. llis works an^, 1. The Fes- 
toon, or Epigrams, 12 mo. 2. Eucubrations in 
prose and rhyme. 3. Tlie Spiritual Quixote, a 
novel, in 3 vols. 4. Colninelbi, or the distressed 
Anchoret, 2 vols. 5. Eii])]irosyne, a collection 
of poems, 2 vols. G. Eugenius, or the ('xoldcn 
Vale, 2 vols. 7. Recollections ot particulars m 
the life of Shenstone. ^,8. Plexippus, or the as- 
iring Plebeian, 2 vols. 9. d'hc Reveries of 
olitude. 10. The Coalition, a comedy. 11. 
Sermons, 8vo. 12. The Farmer’s Son, a moral 
tale. 13. The Invalid, with the Means of onjoy- 
irig long Jafe. 14. Senilities. Besides tliese 
publications, be translated Marcus Antoninus’ 
Meditations, and other books, from the Greek. 

Graves, among tlie Jews, were generally out 
of the city, though there are instances of tlieir 
interring the dead in towns. Frequent « mention 
is made of graves upon mountains, in highways, 
in gardens, and private houses ; so that nothing 
on this head seems to have been determined. 
The same may he observed with respect to the 
Greeks. The Thebans bad a law that every 
person who built a house should provide a burial 
ground. Men who had distinguished themselves 
were frequently buried in the public forum. The 
most general custom was, however, to bury out of 
the city, chiefly by the highway side. The Romans 
were forbidden 'by the law of the twelve tables 
to bury or burn the dead in the city ; but some 
had their sepulchres in Rome, tnough they paid 
a fine for the indulgence. See Jews. 

GRAVESANbE (William James), LF.F>* 
and F. R.S., an eminent mathematician, born of 
an ancient family at Delft, in Holland, in 1683. 
He .studied the civil law at Leyden, but mathe- 
matical learniing was his favorite amusement. 
When he had taken his degree, in 1707, he set- 
tled at the Hague, and practised at the bar, in 
which situation he cultivated an acquaintance 
with learned men; with a society of whom h® 
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published a periodical review, entitled Le Jour- 
nal Literaire, which was continued without in- 
terruption from 1713 to 1742, when he died. 
The most considerable of his works are, 1. A 
Treatise on Perspective; 2. An Introduction to 
the Newtonian Philosophy, or A Treatise on the 
Elements of Physics, conhrmed liy Experiments. 
3. A Treatise on the Elements of Ali^ebra for the 
use of Young Students; and, 4. A Course of 
Logic and Metaphysics. The ministers of tlie 
rejiublic consulted liim on many occasions, and 
his skill in calculation was often of service to 
them; as well as his address in decyphering the 
secret correspondence of their enemies. Jn 1713 
he was sent to the states to congratulate George 
1. on his accession ; and, on his return, was ap- 
pointed professor of matliematics and astronomy 
at J.eyden, where he was the first that taught 
the Newtonian philosophy. He was intimately 
acquainted with Sir Isaac Newton. 

CiUA\'ESENl), a town of l aigland, in Kent, 
situated on the banks of the Tliames. It is twen- 
ty-three miles from London, and has a blockhouse 
mounted witli cannon, to coniinarid the ships and 
river, opposite to Tilluiry fort in Essex. This 
town was pliiiidered and burnt by the I'rench 
and Spaniards in the reign of Richard If., to 
compensate which, tlie king vested it and Milton 
with llie sole privilege of carrying passengers by 
water to London, at 4.s’. the whole fare, or 2 (/. 
a-head, which was confirmed by Henry \'n 1. 
(.’oaches j)ly hero at the landiiug of people from 
London, &c., to carry them to Rochester. Tiiis 
town and Milton were incorporated by ((uecn 
i'dizabelb, and uranted some peculiar privileges. 
All outward-bound shijis were formerly oliligcu 
to anchor in this road till they bud been visited 
by ihe custom-liousc officers; but those liome- 
wanJ-bonnd always jiassed hy without notice, 
unless to put waiters on board, if they arc not 
sup [died before. ' The town being burnt down 
ill 1727, .t’3()00 was granted by tlie parlianuMit 
in 1731, to rebuild its church, in 1624 one Mr. 
Pinnock gave twenty-one dwelling bouses, be- 
sides one fur a master weaver, to employ the 
poor ; and tlierc is a charity school for twenty- 
four boys, who are both taught and clothed. The 
town-house was erected in 1764; and in 1772 
an act was passed for paving and lighting the 
streets. Steam boats start for this town from the 
tower stairs every morning at eight o’clock, and 
return the same night. 

GRAVTNA (John Vincent), an eminent 
scholar and illustrious lawyer of Italy, born at 
Roggiano in 1664. lie was jirofessor of the 
canoT" law in the college of Sa])ienzi at Rome ; 
where he died in 17 IB. Ilis chief work is De 
ortuet progressu Juris Civilis. 

Ohavina, a considerable town and bi.shop’s 
see of Naples, in the province of Bari, contains 
nine churches, and a po]H]lalion of 8800. Ten 
miles west of Matera, and twenty -seven south of 
Trani. 

Gravina’s Istands, three islands on the coast 
of North-West America, from twenty to fifty 
miles in circumference, sc*parated by narrow 
channels, covered with innumerable rocky islets. 
They lie between Clarence’s Strait and the canal 
de Revilla Gigedo, and extend about forty 


miles from north-west to south-east. Long. 228 ® 
24' to 22iP .y E., lat. 54° 52' to 35° 27' N. 

Gravity, or Gravitation (for they are most 
commonly used synonymously), signifies either 
the force by which bodies are pressed towards 
the surface of the earth, or the manifest effect pf 
that force ; in which last sense the ijvord has the 
same signification with weight dr heaviness. 
Concerning gravity in the fir.st seiiie of the word, 
or that active power by which all bodies are im- 
pelled towards the earth, tliere have been great 
disputes. Many eminent philosophers, and 
among the rest Sir Isaac Newton him.self, have 
considered it as the first of all second causes; an 
incorporeal or spiritual substance, which never 
can be perceived any other w’ay than by its ef- 
fects : a universal property of matter, &c. 
Others have altenijited to explain the phenomena 
of gravitation hy the action of a very subtile 
ethereal tluid ; and to this explanation Sir Isaac, 
in the latter ])art of his life, seems not to have 
been averse. lie has even given a conjecture 
concerning the matter in whicli this fluid might 
occasion these phenomena. But for a full ac- 
count of llic discoveries of this great philosoplier 
concerning tlie laws of gravitation, the conjec- 
tures made liy him and others concerning its 
cause, the various objections that have been made 
to its doctrine, and the state of the dispute at 
|.)rcscnt, SCO the articles Astiionomy, Atmos- 
iMiF.RK, A ttraction, Eartif, Ej-ectricity, Firt., 
Light, Nkw'tonian Piiilosoiuiy, Repulsion, 
Pli'Num, V aciium, &c. 

(jIravity, Specimc, denotes the weight be- 
longing to an equal hulk of every difl'erent sub- 
stance. Thus the exact weight (fl' a cubic inch 
of gold, compari'd with a cubic indi of \vater, 
tin, lead, &,c., is called its sDCcific gravity. 

TACLF. OF 

SPLCiriC gravities oe metals, stones, 

EARTHS, &C. 


Metals. 

1 

Sulpliatc of barytes. 

4.43 

Platinum, purified. 

19.50 

Zircon of Ceylon, 

4.41 

hainmen'tl , 

20.34 

Stones. 


laniinatiMi, 

20.34 


drawn into 


(fi'iental rub\ , 

4.28 

wins 

22.07 

Brazilian ruby, 

3.53 

Gold , }>nn‘ and cast , 

19.20 

Ttohciiiiiui garnet. 

4- 19 

** hammered. 

19. 36 

Oriental topaz, 

4.01 

Mercury, 

13.57 

Diamond, 

.3.60 

Lead, cast. 

11.35 

CrvKle manganese. 

a.53 

Silver, pure and 


Flint glasi, 

2.19 

cast. 

10.47 

Glass of St. Gobitf, 

2.49 

“ hanimercH, 

10.51 

Fluor spar. 

3.18 

Bismuth, cast. 

9.B2 

Parian marble. 

2.34 

Copper, cast. 

B.79 

Peruvian emerald, 

2.78 

wire, 

8.89 

Jasper, 

2.70 

Brass, cast, 

8.40 

Earths^ 


** wire. 

Cobalt and nickel. 

8.54 

Carbonate of lime 

2.71 

cast. 

7.81 

Rock crystal, 

2.C.5 

Iron, cast, 

7.21 

Flint 

2.59 

Iron, malleable. 

7.79 

Sulphate of lime, 

2.32 

Steel, soft. 

7.83 

Sulphate of soda, 

2.20 

“ hammered. 

7.84 

Common salt. 

2.13 

Tin, cast. 

7.30 

Native sulphur. 

2.03 

Zinc, cast. 

7.20 

Nitre, 

2.00 

Antimony, cast. 

4.95 

Alabaster, 

1.87 

Molybdenum, 

4.74 

Phosphorus, 

1.77 
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Plumbago, 1.86 

Alum, 1.72 

Asphaltum, 1.40 

Jet 1.24 

Coal, from 1.24 to 1.30 
Sulphuric acid, 1.84 

Nitric acid, 1 9.2 

Muriatic acid, 1.19 

Liquids, Oils, Sfc, 

Equal parts by weight 
of water and alco- 
hol, .93 

Ice .92 

Strong alcohol, ,82 

Sulphuric ether, .74 

Naptha, .71 

ScaVater, 1.03 

Oil of Sassafras, 1.09 

Linseed oil, ,94 

Olive oil, .91 

White sugar, 1.61 

Resins, Oums, Sfc, 

Gum arabic and 
honey, 1.45 

Pitch, 1.15 

Isinglass, 1.11 

Yellow amber, 1.08 


Hen’s egg, fresh 
laid. 

Human blood, 
Camphor, 

White wax. 

Tallow, 

Pearl, 

Sheep’s bone, ! 

Ivory, 

Ox’s horn. 


Lignum vitae, 
El»ony, 
Mahogany, 
Dry oak. 
Beech, 

Ash, 

Elm, from 
Fir, from 
Poplar, 

Cork, 


1 33 
1.18 
1.06 
.93 
85 
84 

.80 to 60 
.57 to 50 
.38 
.24 


Chlorine, .00302 

Carbonic acid gas, .00164 
Oxygen gas, .09134 
I Atmospheric air, .00121 
i Azote, .00098 

' Hydrogen gas, .00008 


West, son of ihe lord chancellor of ireiana. 
Mr. West and Mr. Gray were both intended for 
the bar ; but the latter was diverted from that 
pursuit by an invitation to accompany Mr. Wal- 
pole in his travels ; which he accepted without 
any determined olan for his future life. When 
he returned, finaing himself in narrow circum- 
stances, yet with a mind not disposed for active 
employpient, he retired to Cambridge, and de- 
voted himself to study; Soon after his return, 
his friend West died: and the melancholy im- 
pressed on him by this event may be traced in 
his admired Elegy written in a country church- 
yard, which is thought to have been written at 
this time.. The first impulse of his sorrow for 
the death of his friend gave birth also to a 
Sonnet, on the Model of Petrarch ; and to an 
Apostrophe in Hexameters, with which he in- 
tended to begin one of his books T)e Principiis 
Cogitandi. Prom the winter of 1742 to his 
death his residence was at Cambridge; except 
between 1759 and 1762; when, on the opening 
of the British Museum, he took lodgings in 
Southampton-Uow, in order to have recourse to 
the Ilarleian, and other IMSS. About 1747 
Mr. Mason, the editor of Mr. Gray’s poems, 
was introduced to him. Mason had written 
some imitations of Milton’s Juvenile Poems viz. 


G HAUNT (Edward), an eminent English 
grammarian of the sixteenth century. He was 
head master of Westminster school, and pub- 
lished a work entitled Graecte Lingu® Specile- 
gium, et Institutio Groecae Grammaticte. He 
died in 1601. 

Graunt (John, F.R.S.,) author of a curious 
and celebrated book, entitled Natural and Po- 
litical Observations made \ipon the bills of Mor- 
tality. He was a haberdasher, but gave up his 
trade, and all public employments, on account 
of his religion. He was educated a Puritan; 
afterwards professed himself a Socinian ; but at 
Iasi died a Roman Catholic in 1674. 

GRA'VV', 71. s, P>om Sax. jpeopa, a pan, and 
pet, fat, i. e. the fat of the pan. The serous 
juice that runs from flesh at the fire. 

GRAY adj. &cn.s.'\ Sax. 51^323 ; Teut.^rrrm; 

Gray'-beard, n. .s f Dut. graau, A word 

Gray'ling, n. s. 1 generally descriptive of 

Gray'nf.ss, n. s, J color, as wliite with a 
mixture of black ; the color of ashes ; twilight ; 
hoary with age. Gray-beard is a contemptuous 
term applied to old men. Grayling, a fish. 

Wemost of us are grown yrat/-headed in our dear 
master's service. Addisons Spectator. 

Soon as the ^ray-eyed morning streaks the skies. 

And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies. 

Gay, 

Her < 7 ray-haired synods damning books unread, 

And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. 

Pvpf, 

Afar, a dwarf buffoon stood telling tales 
To a sedate gray circle of old smokers. 

Of secret treasures found in hidden vales, 

Of wonderful replies from Arab jokers. 

Byron. Von Juan, 

Gray (Thpmas), a celebrated English poet, 
was born in Cornhill, in 1716. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, where he contracted a friendship 
with Horace Walpole, and with Mr. Richard 


A Monody on the death of Mr. Pope, and two 
pieces, entitled 11 Billicoso and II Pacifico, on 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Mr. Gray 
revised them. This laid the foundation of an 
intimacy which continued without interruption 
till Mr. Gray’s death. About 1760 Mr. Gray 
finally revised his celebrated Elegy written in a 
country church-yard, and communicated it to 
his friend Mr. WalpoU^ and it was shown about 
for some time in MS. At last the publisher of 
one of the .magazines having obtained a sur- 
reptitious copy of it, Gray wrote to Walpole, 
desiring that he would put his own MS. into 
the hands of Mr. Dodsley, and order him to 
print it immediately. This was the most po- 
pular of all our author’s publications. It ran 
through eleven editions in a very short time; 
and was finally translated into Latin by Messrs 
Ansty and Roberts, and by Mr. Lloyd. From 
1759 to 1762, he generally resided in London. 
In July, 1768, the duke of Grafton wrote him, 
that his majesty had been pleased to offer to 
him the professorship of Modern History in the 
university of Cambridge, then vacant. This 
place was valuable, the salary being £400 a-year ; 
and was the more acceptable to Mr. Gray tha^ 
it was given him without solicitation. 

He seems early in life to have had an inten- 
tion of publishing an edition of Strabo ; for his 
papers contain a great number of notes and geo- 
graphical disquisitions on that author, particu- 
larly with respect to that part of Asia which 
comprehends Persia and India. Another work, 
on which he bestowed uncommon labor, was 
the Anthologia. In an interleaved copy of that 
collection of Greek epigrams, hie has transcribed 
several additional ones, which he selected in his ex- 
tensive reading ; and has inserted a great nurnber 
of critical notes and emendations, and subjoined 
a copious index. But whether he intended this 
performance for the press or not, is uncertain# 
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The only work which he undertook with this 
direct view from the beginning, was A History 
of English Poetry, upon a plan sketched out by 
Pope. He has mentioned this himself in an 
advertisement to those three fine imitations of 
Norse and Welsh poetry, which he gave the 
\?orld in the last edition of his poems. But, 
after he had made some preparations for the exe- 
cution of this design, being informed that Mr. 
Warton, of Trinity College, Oxford, was en- 
gaged in a work of the same kind, he relin- 
quished the undertaking; and soon after, on that 
gentleman’s desiring a siglit of his plan,, our 
author readily sent him a copy of it. Mr. Gray 
had acquired a great knowledge of Gothic archi- 
tecture. He had seen and studied in his youth, 
while abroad, the Homan proportions, both in 
ancient times, and in the works of Palladio. 
In his later years he applied himself to consider 
those stupendous structures of more modern 
date that adorn our own country; which, if they 
have not the same grace, have undoubtedly equal 
dignity. He endeavoured to trace this mode of 
building from the time it commenced through 
its various changes, till it arrived at its perfec- 
tion in the reign of Henley Vlll. and ended in 
that of Elizabeth. But his favorite study for 
the last ten years of his life was natural history. 
The marginal notes, wliich he has left on Lin- 
naeus and other writers on the vegetable, animal, 
and fossile kingdoms, are numerous : but the 
most considerable are on Hudson’s Flora An- 
glica, and the tenth edition of the Systema Na- 
turae. He died in 1771 ; and an edition of his 
poems, with memoirs of his life and writings, 
was published in 4to., in 1775, by Mason. 

Gray (Edward Whitaker), F.H.S., an En- 
glish physician and naturalist, was several years 
senior secretary to the Hoyal Society, and keeper 
of the department of natural liistory and anti- 
quities at the British Museum. He was the 
author of an Account of the Epidemic C’atarrh 
of tlie year 1782, in the first volume of Dr. 
Duncan^s Medical Commentaries ; Observations 
on the Manner in which Glass is charged with 
the Electric Fluid and discharged ; and Observa- 
tions on the Class of Animals called, by Lin- 
mc us, Amphibia; both published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. Dr. Gray died in January, 
1807, aged fifty-nine. 

Guay’s Harbour, a bay on the west coast of 
Worth America, examined by Vancouver. The 
entrance, about a mile wide, has a bar directly 
across, after passing wfiicb, the channel appears 
to be uninterrupted, the iiortbcrn side being 
deepest. Long. *236° 7' K., lat. 47° N. 

GREASE, //. .V. & u. a. 1 Fr. graisse ; Ital. 

G R E A s'l N ESS, a. s. S grassiijgrasio ; of Lat. 

Greas'y, adj. j crass us. Minsheu. 

The soft part of animal fat; a disease in the legs 
of horses : oily ; fat ; unctuous : to smear with 
grease ; and, figuratively, to bribe or corrupt with 
presents. 

Grease^ that’s sweaten 
From the raurtherer’s gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

S/iahpeare. Macbeth, 
consult together against tins greasy knight. 

Shakspeare. 


The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy reliques 
Of her o'ereaten faith. /d. 

To take oat a spot of grease they use a coal upon 
brown paper. Bacon*s Natural History, 

Even the lewd rabble 

Governed their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 

I could have hugged the greasy rogues ; they pleased 
me. Otway, 

Upon the most of these stones, after they are cut, 
there appears always, as it were, a kind of greasinets 
or unctuosity, Boyle. 

Thou hopest, with sacrifice of oxen slain. 

To compass wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large encrease ; 
Fool ! to expect them from a bullock's grease, 

DrydeiCs Juvenal. 

A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscene attire. 

Dry den. 

Envy not the store 

Of the greased advocate that grinds the poor. Id. 

Buy sheep, and sec that they be big-boned, and 
have a soft, greasy, well curled close wool. 

Mortimer 

Or Sappho at her toilette’s greasy task. 

With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask. 

Pope. 

GREAT, adj. Sax. jpeat; Dut. groof; Swed. 
g7'ot. Large in bulk or number. 

All these cities were fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, besides unwallcd towns a great many. 

Deut. iii. 6. 

Judas one of the twelve came, and with him a 
great multitude with swords and staves. Matt. xxvi. 
Gret was the feste in Athenes thilko day. 

Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 
Elemental air diffused 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round, Milton, 

And God created the great whales. Id. 

A dungeon horrible, on all .sides round. 

As one great furnace flamed. Id, 

The tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to bo the mast 
Of some great admiral. Id* 

Having any quality in a high degree. 

There were they in great fear. 

Psalm xiv. 5. 

All sodainly, I was right glad. 

That gretir ]oy, as mole I thrive, 

I trow had never man alive. 

Chaficer. Dreame, 
Their power was great. Milton, 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Id. 
Charms such as thine, inimitably great. 

Ho only could express. Broome. 

Having number or bulk, relative or compa- 
rative. 

The idea of so much is positive and clear : the idea 
of greater is so clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 

Locke. 

Considerable in extent or duration. 

Thou hast spoken of thy servant's house for a grea* 
while to come, 2 Sam, vii. 19. 

Important ; weighty. 

Many 

Have broke tlicir backs with laying manors on them. 
For this great journey. Shakspeare, Henry VIIl, 
Make sure 

Her favors to thee, and the great oath take 
With which the blessed gods assurance make. 

Chapman, 

the muses arc in all things free ; 

Fit subject of their verse all creatures be ; 
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And there is nothing named so meane^ ox greats 
Whereof they have not liberty to treat. 

Geo, Withen, 

What is low raise and support, « 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the, ways of God to men. Milton. 

On some great charge employed 
He seemed, or lixed in c(»gitalion deep Id. 

By experience of this great event. 

In arms not worse. Id. 

After silence then. 

And summons read, the great consult began. Id. 
And though this he a. great truth, if it he impar- 
tially consid{ 4 ;ed, yet it is also a great paradox to 
men of corrupt minds and vicious practices. 

Tillotson. 

Cliief ; principal. 

Hear the king’s pleasure, cardinal, who commands 
you 

To render up the great seal presently. 

Shafispeare. Henry VIII. 
For, still, one line another draweth on. 

And line by line great workes at last arc done. 

Geo. Withers, 

Venerable; adorable; awful. 

Thou Hrst art wont God’s great authcntick will. 
Interpreter, through highest heaven to bring. 

Milton. 

Wonderful; marvellous. 

Great tilings, and full of wonder. Milton. 
Of high rank ; of large power. 

It is not long since these two eyes beheld 
A mightie prince, of most ivnowned race. 

Whom England high in count of honour held. 

And greatest ones did sue to gaine his grace ; 

Of qreatest ones he greatest in his place. 

Spenser. Faerie Queant 
Such men as he bo never at heart's ease. 

Whilst they behold a greater tlian themselves. 

Shakspeare. 

Wortlii''‘'t i'v t;i luj: good. 

Far more than great or high. Milton. 
Misfortune made the throne her seat. 

And none could be unhappy but the groat. 

Rowe. 

The marble tombs that rise on high. 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie ; 

These, all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great. Parnell. 

Of all the great how few 
•Are just to heaven, and to their promise true ! 

Pope. 

Despise the farce of state. 

The sober follies of the wise and great. Id. 

General; extensive in consequence or influ- 
ence. 

Prolifick humour sofl'ning all her globe. 
Fermented the great mother to conceive. 

Milton. 

Illustrious ; eminent; noble; excellent. 

0 Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in 
might. Jer. x. 6. 

Tbe great Creator thus replyed. Milton. 
The great Son returned 
Victorious with his saints. Id. 

Fair angel, thy desire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
The great work-master, tends to no excess 
That reaches blame. Id. 

The great luminary ♦ 

Aloof the vulgar constellations thick. 

That from this lordly eye keep distance due. 
Dispenses light from far. Id. 


When Dutch invade and parliament prepare. 
How can he engines so convenient spare ? 

Let no man touch them, or demand bis own. 

Pain of displeasure of great Clarendon. Marvell. 
Under this attic cope I move. 

Like some great prelate of the grove. Id. 
Here Cesar graced with both Minervas shone, . 
Cesar, the world’s great master, and his own. 

Pope. 


Scipio, 

Great in his triumphs, in retirement great. Id 

Grand of aspect ; of elevated mien. 

Such Dido was ; with such becoming state, 

• Amidst tho crowd, she walks serenely great. 

Dryden. 

Magnanimous; generous; high-minded. 

In her every thing was goodly and stately ; yet so, 
that it might seem that great mindedness was but the 
ancient bearer to the humbleness, Sidney. 


Great men have always scorned great recompenses : 
Epaminondas saved his Thebes, and died 
Not leaving even his funeral expenses. Byron. 

Opulent ; sumptuous ; magnificent. 

Not Babylon, 

or great Alcairo, such magnificence' 

E(piall(;d in all their glories. Milton. 

He disdained not to appear at great tables and fes- 
tival entertainments. Atterbury. 

intellectually great; sublime. 

This new created world, how good, how fair. 
Answering his great idea. Milton. 

Alas! could she hut fully truly know 

How her great name is now throughout abhorred ; 

How eager all the earth is for the blow 

Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword ! 

Byron. 

Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived th^ Vienna was not to be won 
with words, nor the defendants to be discouraged with 
great looks ; wherefore he began to batter the walls. 

Knoll es. 

Familiar ; ipuch actiuainted. A low word. 

Those that would not censure, or speak ill of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of those that 
arc great with them, and thereby wound their honour. 

Bacon, 

Pregnant; teeming. 

Their bellies great 

With swelling vanity, bring forth deceit. 

Sandys. 

His eyes sometimes even great with tears. 

Sidney. 

This fly, for most he stings in heat of day. 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. 

May. 

It is added in every step of ascending or de- 
scending consanguinity : as ^reat grandson is 
the son of my grandson. 

I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our lan- 
guage, that our great-great-great grandsires’ tongue 
came out of Persia. Camden. 

What we call great great grandfather they called 
forthafader. Id. Remains. 

Their holy-day-cloaths go from father to son, and 
are seldom worn out till the second or third genera- 
tion ; 80 that ’tis common enouglf to see a country- 
man in the doublet and breeches of h.\s*great gruiid- 
father. Addison. 

Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial ex- 
pression. 

It is no great matter to live lovingly with good-na- 
tured and meek persons. Tnylor*s Devotion* 
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Great, n. s. [from llie adjective]. The whole ; 
the gross ; the whole in a lump. 

To let out thy harvest by great or by day. 

Let this by experience lead thee the way : 

'By great will deceive thee with lingering; it out. 

By day will dispatch. Tutser*a Husbandry^ 

It were behoveful, for the strength of the navy, 
that no ships should be buildcd by the great ; for by 
daily experience they are found to be weak and im- 
perfect. Ralcigh*s Essays. 

Ho did at length so many slain forget. 

And lost the tale, and took them by the great. 

Dryden, 

Carpenters build an house by the great, and are 
agreed for the sum of money. 

Mojon's M crhanicaJ Exercises. ■ 
I set aside one day in a week for lovers, and inter- 
pret by the great for any gentlewouian who is turned 
of sixty. A ddison. 

Grea'tbf.elied, adj. Great and belly. Preg- 
nant; teeming. 

GreatbelUed women 

That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would shake the press. 

Shakspeare. 

A greatbellied woman, walking through the city in 
the day-time, had her child struck out of her womb, 
and carried half a furlong from her, Wilkins. 

Gre'aten, V. a. From great. To aggran- 
dize; to enlarge; to magnify. A word little 
used. 

After they sought to greaten themselves in Italy 
itself, using strangers for the commanders of their ar- 
mies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of all their 
goodly countries. Raleigh, 

A favourite’s business is to please his king, a mi” 
nister’s to greaten and exalt him. Kenyon. 

Greathea'uteu. adj, ( Jreat and heart. High- 
spirited ; undejected. 

The carl, as greathearted as he, declared that he 
neither cared for’his friendship, nor feared his hatred. 

Clarendon. 

Gre'atly, adv. From great. 

In a great degree. 

Thy sorrow will I greatly multiply. Milton. 

Nobly ; illustriously. 

Yet London, empress of the northern clime. 

By an high fate thou greatly didst expire. 

Dryden. 


Magnanimously ; generously ; bravely. 

Where are these bold intrepid sons of war. 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe. 
And to their general send a brave defiance? 


Addissn, 


Gre'atness, n.s. From great. 

Largeness of quantity and number. 

Comparative quantity. 

We can have no positive idea of any space or dura- 
tion, which is not made up of and commensurate to 
repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days or years, 
and whereby we iudge of the greatness of these sort 
of quantities Locke. 

All absent good does not, according to the greatness 
It has, or is acknowledged to have, cause pain equal 
to that greatness, as all pain causes desire equal to it- 
self ; because the absence of good is not always a 
pain, as the presence of pain is. Id. 

High degree of any qiiality. 

Zeal in duties, should be proportioned to the great- 
ness of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 

High place; dignity; power; influence;, 
empire. 

The most servile flattery is lodged most easily in 
the grossest capacity ; for their ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to greatness, and then have they 
not wit to discern the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

Farewell, a longing farewell to all my greatness. 

Shakspeare. 


“ So many 

As will to greatness dedxcdiXft themselves. Id. 

I beg your greatness not to give the law 
In other realms ; but beaten, to withdraw. 

Dryden. 

Approaching greatness met him with her charms 
Of power and future state ; 

He shook her from his arms. id. 

Themistocles raised the Athenians to their greatness 
at sea, which he thought to be the true and constant 
interest of that commonweal ih. Swift. 

Swelling pride ; aftected state. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not of 
pride or greatness that he cometh not aboard your 
ships. Bacon. 

Merit; magnanimity; nobleness of mind. 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest. Milton. 

Grandeur; state; magnificence. 

Greatness with Timon dwells in such a draught. 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

Pope. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain. In the article Britain we 
shall be found to have introduced a general 
description of this important island, and to have 
traced its history from the remotest ages with 
which we are acquainted, to the period of the 
establishment of the Saxon kingdom of England, 
nnder F.jrbert. The article England ptirsues 
the history of that country until the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland were united under the 
dominion of one sovereign, James 1., and fur- 
nishes also the general statist cal details, a state- 
nient of ibe rise and progress of the manufactures, 
present commerce, government, income, &c. ol 
Great Britain. We have undertaken in the pre- 
sent article to complete the history of Great 
Britain, and to add a few statistical and mis- 


cellaneous details necessary for completing our 
picture of the. existing state of the empire. 

PART I. 

HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

1 . Of the reigns of the House of Stueirt to the 
death of Charles I . — Queen Elizabeth, as we 
have stated, had expressly recognised the claim 
of her ‘cousin of Scotland’ to succeed to the 
throne; and few sovereigns ever assumed the 
regal authority with more general approbation, or 
greater hopes of a peaceable and happy reign. 
These hopes, however, were soon blasted ; and the 
history of this monarch’s reign consists of little 
more than a detail of his disputes with parlia- 
ment. A minute account oi these we caimol 
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here enter upon ; it would afford but little gra- 
tification or instruction to our readers; but it is 
of importance to know their origin, as they 
were the primary causes of those events which 
were soon so conspicuous in the history of Great 
Britain, and which resulted in our ever memora- 
ble Revolution. 

In the seini-barbarous ages, which preceded 
this period, the human mind, enervated by su- 
erstition and obscured by iguorance, seems to 
avo resigned all pretensions to liberty, either 
religious or civil. Unlimited and uncontrolled 
despotism prevailed every where ; and though 
in England some gleams of belter principles of 
government, and of the dawn of better times ap- 
peared, the many examples of arbitrary power 
exerted by her sovereigns, cpieeii Elizabeth her- 
self not excepted, show that the English were 
very far from being a free ])eople. An incon- 
testable proof of this, and an ev idence how little 
restraint the people could then lay upon the 
authority of the sovereign, is, that the proceed- 
ings of parliament were accounted, even by the 
members, of so little consequence, that they did 
not keep any records of diein. It was not till 
the year 1007, f«)ur years after the accession of 
James, that parliamentary journals began to be 
regularly compiled, on the motion of Sir Edwin 
Sandys. Neither were the sessions of parlia- 
ment regular, and little attention was paid to the 
choice or continuance of the members. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, and her predecessors, the 
sessions did not continue above the twelfth part 
so long as the vacations. It was then usual, 
after a parliament had been prolonged beyond 
one session, for the chancellor to exert a dis- 
cretionary power of issuing new writs to supply 
the place of any members whom he judged inca- 
pable of attending; and, so late as the 23rd of 
Elizabeth, tlie commons, of their own accord, 
without the smallest court influence, and con- 
trar)’ to some former votes of their own, con- 
firmed the chancellor's power in this respect. 
Nor did they farther assert their privileges, than 
to vote, that ^ during the sitting of parliament 
there do not, at any time, any writ go out for the 
choosing or returning any member without the 
warrant of the house.' 

Towards the end of the sixteenth or beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a great, but gradual 
mental revolution took place throughout all 
Europe. Arts and sciences beginning to flourish, 
commerce and navigation were greatly extended, 
and learning of all kinds began to diffuse itself. 
By more enlarged views, the love of freedom 
began, in Britain especially, to take place in the 
breasts of most people of education; and this 
was greatly promoted by an acquaintance with 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians. A pa- 
triotic spirit arose, and a desire of circumscrib- 
ing the excessive prerogatives and arbitrary 
proceedings of the crown rapidly spread through- 
out the nation. Nor was this desire unreasonable, 
or ill-founded. During the last years of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, the commerce, navigation, and 
number of seamen in England, had sensibly de- 
cayed. A remonstrance from the Trinity House 
•in 1602 says, that since 1588, the number of 
seamen and shipping had decreased about a third 
part. Every species of domestic industry was 


fettered by monopolists ; all foreign trade, except 
that to France, was brought by exclusive com- 
panies into the hands of a few rapacious engros- 
sers ; and all prospect of future improvement in 
commerce was sacrificed to a little temporary 
advantage of the sovereign. These companies, 
arbitrarily erected, had carried their privileges 
so far, that almost all the trade of England cen- 
tered in London ; the customs of that port alone 
amounting to £110,000 a-year, while those of 
all the rest of the kingdom were only £17,000 
And this trade of London was confined to about 
200 citizens, who were easily enabled, by com- 
bining among themselves, to fix whatever price 
they pleased both on the exports and imports of 
the nation. The country was also burdened 
with wardships and purveyances. The latter 
arose from an old prerogative of the crown, by 
which the officers of the household were em- 
powered to take, without consent of the owners, 
provisions for the king’s family, and carts and 
horses for the removal of his baggage, upon 
paying a stated price for them. The king had 
also a power of sending any person, without 
his consent, on whatever message he pleased ; 
and thus he could easily force any individual to 
pay him whatever money he chose, ratlier than 
be .sent out of the couptry on a disagreeable er- 
rand. Money extorted from individuals, by this 
or any other method, was called a benevolence. 
The rising spirit of patriotism, wliich claimed a 
redress of these grievances, the severe government 
of Elizabeth had confined witliin very narrow 
bounds: but when James succeeded, being 
a foreign prince, less dreaded and less belovccl, 
symptoms of a more free and independent spirit 
immediately appeared. Happily Janies ncitlicr 
perceived the alteration, nor had sufficient 
capacity to check its early advances. He had 
established in his own mind a speculative system 
of alisolute government, which few of Ids subjects, 
and none but traitors and rebels, he thoughl, 
would make any scruple to admit ; and consi- 
dered himself as entitled to equal prerogatives 
with other European sovereigns. In his person 
he imagined all legal power to be centered by 
an hereditary and a divine right; nay, so fully 
was he persuaded that he was the absolute pro- 
prietor of his subjects, tliat in his speech to the 
parliament in 1621, he told them, that he ‘wished 
them to have said, that, their privileges were de- 
rived from the grace and permission of him and 
his ancestors.' And when the same parliament 
protested that * the liberties, franchises, privi- 
leges, and jurisdictions of parliament, are the an- 
cient and undoubted birtli-right and inheritance 
of the subjects of England,’ he was so enraged, 
that, sending for the journals of the commons, he, 
with his own hand, before the council, tore out 
this protest, and ordered his reasons to be in- 
sertea in the council book. Such were the op- 
posite dispositions of the prince and parliament, 
at the commencement of the Scottish, line ; dispo- 
sitions just beginning to exist and to appear in 
parliament, but thoroughly established, and openly 
avowed on the part of the king, throughout his 
whole reign. The consequence was, that during 
this reign the prerogatives of the crown were 
violently and openly attacked; chiefly on the 
grounds of money and religion. The king’s high 
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notions of the royal perogative made him imagine 
he had a right to whatever sums he pleased to 
demand ; end his profusion dissipated in a short 
time the scanty supplies he could extort from 
the parliament. W ith regard to religion, the na- 
tion was at this time greatly divided between 
the rival claims of episcopalianism and puritanism. 
Though the severities of Elizabeth had almost 
totally suppressed the Papists, it had been other- 
wise with the Puritans. So much had they in- 
creased, by the very means which had diminished 
the number of Catholics, that no fewer than 750 
clergymen of that persuasion signed an address to 
James on his accession. They hoped that the 
new king, having received his education in Scot- 
land, and having always professed an attachment 
to the church established there, would at least 
abate the rigor of the laws enacted against them, 
and perhaps advance them to equal favor with 
their rivals. But in this they were mistaken. 
He had observed in their Scottish brethren a great 
inclination towards republicanism, and a zealous 
attachment to civil liberty. In the capacities 
both of monarch and theologian, he had exj)cri- 
enced the little complaisance they were disposed 
to show him. They controlled his commands ; 
disputed his tenets ; and to his face, before the 
whole people, censured his conduct and behavi- 
our. Though he had been obliged, therefore, 
while in Scotland, to court their favor, he trea- 
sured up on that account the stronger resentment 
against their principles, and was now determined 
to resist them with the whole weight of his au- 
thority. Hence he not only rejected their pe- 
tition, but throughout bis whole reign refused to 
relax in the least the severity of the laws against 
Protestant nonconformists. 

The same feelings which occasioned in James 
such an aversion to the Puritans, prompted him 
to favor even the Papists, as being greater friends 
to despotism. In his youth he had been suspect- 
ed of a bias towards the religion of tlie latter ; 
when he ascended the throne of England, it is 
certain he often endeavoured to procure some 
mitigation of the laws against them. But in this 
he was constantly opposed by the parliament ; 
and, indeed, the strong inclination Shown by 
James to establish episcopacy in every corner 
of his dominions, tended much to alienate 
from him the minds of many of his subjects, 
especially in Scotland. In May, 1617, the king 
set out for that country expressly with the design 
of establisliing episcopacy there. He did not, 
however, design to abolish presbytery entirely. 
He only proposed at first to establish the royal 
authority above the ecclesiastical, and to intro- 
duce some ceremonies into the public worship, 
such as kneeling at the sacrament, private com- 
munion, and baptism, confirmation, the observ- 
ance of Christmas, he. But he as little knew 
bis own countrymen, on these points, as the Eng- 
lish : every advance towards episcopacy gave the 
greatest discontent, and these trivial ceremonies 
Were at once rejected as if they involved mortal 
sins. We cannot on the whole wonder that 
James should have been desirous of subjugating 
the rebellious and turbulent spirit of the Scottish 
^^ergy ; and, on the other hand, considering the 
extreme weakness of this monarch’s understand- 


ing, and that he imagined himself able to manage 
not only furious religionists, but even the most 
powerful foreign nations, with no other weapon 
than mere argumentation, we can as little wonder 
at his want of success. — In short, so far was 
James from being able to establish his royal au- 
thority above the ecclesiastical, that he found 
himself unable to introduce a single ceremony. 
He returned therefore with the mortification, not 
only of seeing his schemes entirely baffled with 
regard to Scotland, but of having disgusted even 
the few of that nation over whom religious pre- 
judice did not prevail ; and who, regarding tho 
ceremonies so much insisted on by the king as 
trivial and insignificant, considered the national 
honor sacrificed in this attempt at a servile imi- 
tation of the worship practised in England. 
Equally bad success attended James when he at- 
tem])ted some opposition to the puritanical in- 
novations in the latter country. He had observed, 
in his progress through the kingdom, that a Ju- 
daical observance of the Sunday gained ground ; 
and that the people were thus debarred from 
recreations which contributed, as he thought, to 
their health and amusement. lie now, therefore, 
issued a proclamation to allow, after divine ser- . 
vice, all kinds of ' lawful games and exercises.' 
But this his subjects considered as an effort to 
introduce the utmost profaneness. In 1620 a 
bill was brought in by the commons for the 
more strict observance of the Sunday or ‘ sabbath,^ 
and when one Shepherd opposed this bill, ob- 
jecting to the appellation sabbath as puritanical, 
he was expelled the house by the suggestion of 
Mr. Pym. Such was the situation of religious 
affairs during this reign. 

The first thing of political consequence, which 
transpired in it, was a conspiracy formed in the 
year of the king’s accession to displace him, and 
bestow the kingdom on Arabella Stuart. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was said to have been concerned 
in this mysterious affair; for which he was tried, 
condemned without sufficient proof, and, after 
suffering thirteen years imprisonment in the 
tower, was executed out of complaisance to the 
Spaniards. Lord Gardenstone remarks, that 
‘James I. butchered Sir Walter without the form 
of a trial,’ and censures Mr. Hume for attempt- 
ing to vindicate James. See Raleigh. In 1605 
was discovered the famous gun-powder plot, the 
anniversary of which discovery has ever since 
been celelirated. Its origin is thus stated: — On 
the accession of James great expectations had 
been formed by the Catholics, that he would 
prove favorable to their religion ; but, their hopes, 
as well as those of the Puritans, were disappoint- 
ed. James expressed his intention of executing 
strictly the laws againt them, and of persevering 
in all the rigorous measures of queen Elizabeth. 
A plan of revenge was now, therefore, thought of 
by Robert Catesby, a gentleman of good parts, 
and of an ancient family. He communicated his 
mind to Percy, a descendant of the house of Nor- 
thumberland, when the latter proposed to assas- 
sinate the king : but this seemed to Catesby a 
very inadequate object. He told Percy, that tho 
king would be succeeded by his children, who 
would also inherit his maxims of government, 
and urged that if even the whole royal family 
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were destroyed, the parliament, nobility, and 
gentry, who were infected with the same heresy, 
would raise another protestant prince to the 
throne. To serve any good purpose they must 
he insisted destroy, at one blow, the king, the 
royal family, the lords and commons ; and bury 
all their enemies in a common ruin. This 
terrible scheme being approved of, it was 
resolved to effect it by springing a mine 
under both houses of parliament. Thomas 
Winter was sent over to Flanders in quest 
of Fawkes, an officer in the Spanish service. 
All the conspirators were bound to secrecy by the 
most solemn oaths, accompanied witli the sacra- 
ment ; and, so completely had superstition effaced 
eyery principle of humanity from their minds, 
that not one of them seems to have entertained 
the smallest compunction for the cruel massacre 
they intended. Some indeed were startled at 
the thoughts of destroying a number of Calho 
lies, who must necessarily be present as specta- 
tors, or attendants on the king. But Tesmond a 
Jesuit, and Garnet superior .of that order in 
England, are said to have removed these scruples, 
by showing that the interests of religion required 
in this case the sacrifice of the innocent with the 
guilty. This was in the spring and summer of 
1604 ; when the conspirators hired a house in 
Percy’s name, adjoining to that in which the 
parliament was to assemble. Towards the end 
of that year they began to pierce the wall of the 
house, in order to get in below that where the 
parliament was to sit; but found, while in the 
midst of their task, that a magazine of coals had 
been kept in a vault immediately under the 
house ; and that the coals were then selling off, 
after which the vault would be lot. It was there- 
fore hired by Percy; thirty-six l)arrels of powder 
lodged in it ; the whole covered up with faggots 
and billets; the doors of the cellar boldly flung 
open ; and every body admitted as if it con- 
tained nothing dangerous. Being now, as they 
thought, assui;ed of success, the conspirators 
be^n to plan the remaining part of their enter- 
prise. The Jiing, the queen, and prince Henry, 
were expected to be present at the opening of the 
parliament : and the duke of Albany it was re- 
solved that Percy should seize or murder. The 
princess Elizabeth, likewise a child, was kept a1 
lord Harrington^s house in Warwickshire ; and 
some others of the conspirators engaged to as 
semble their friends on pretence of a hunting 
match, when they were to seize that princess, and 
immediately proclaim her queen. The day so 
long wished for at last approached ; the dreadful 
scheme, tliough communicated to more than 
twenty persons, had been religiously kept for 
nearly a year and a half; and nothing could be 
foreseen which covild possibly prevent its success. 
Ten days before the meeting of parliament, how- 
ever, lord Monteagle, a Catholic, son to lord 
Morley, received the following letter, which 
bad been delivered to his servant by an unknown 
hand : — ‘ My lord, out of the love I bear to 
some of your friends, I have a care for your pre- 
servation. Therefore I would advise you, as you 
tender your life, to devise some excuse to shift 
off your attendance on this parliament. For God 
ar4 man have determined to punish the wicked- 


ness of the times. And think not slightly of this 
advertisement ; but retire yourself into the 
country, where you may expect tho event in 
safety. For, though there be no appearance of 
any stir, yet 1 say, they will receive a terrible 
blow this parliament ; and yet they shall not see 
who hurts them. This counsel is not to be con- 
temned, because it may do you good, and can 
do you no harm ; for the danger is over as soon 
as you have burned this letter. And 1 hope God 
will give you the grace to make use of it, 
to whose holy protection I commend you.^ 
Though Monteagle imagined this letter to be 
only designed to frighten him, he carried it to 
lord Salisbury, secretary of state; who laid it 
before the king. James regarded it in a more 
serious light. He at once concluded that a de- 
sign was entertained of blowing up the par- 
liament house with gunpowder, and it was 
thought advisable to search the vaults below. 
This, however, was wisely delayed till the day 
before the meeting of ])arliaincrjt; when the 
lord chamberlain, observing the great piles of 
wood and faggots which Iny in the vault under 
the upper house, resolved to make a further search. 
About midnight. Sir Thomas Knevit, a justice of 
peace, arrived with proi)er attendaiits ; and, find- 
ing Fawkes arrived at the door of the vault, he 
immediately seized him, and, turning over the fag- 
gots, discovered the gunpowder. Matches and 
every thing necessary for setting fire to the train 
were also taken on the person of Fawkes, who, 
now in despair, expressed the utmost regret, that 
he had lost the opportunity of firing the powder 
at once, and of sweetening his own death liy that 
of his enemies. Fc^ two or three days he mani- 
fested the same obstinacy, but, being confined in 
the tower, and the rack shown to him, his courage 
failed, and he made a full discovery of the con- 
spirators. Catesby, I’ercy, and others of them, 
however, on hearing that Fawkes was arrested, 
hurried into Warwickshire; where Sir Everard 
Digby, imagining that the confederates had suc- 
ceeded, was already in arms to seize the princess 
Elizabeth. But the country people raised by 
the sheriffs soon surrounded the conspirators 
and their * attendants to the number ot about 
eighty ; and, though they resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, some of their ])ow(ler 
took fire, and disabled them from defending 
themselves. The people then rushed in tipon 
them. Percy and Catesby were killed with one 
shot. Digby, Rook wood, Winter, and others, 
being taken prisoners, were tried, confessed their 
guilt, and died, together with Garnet, by the 
hands of the common executioner. The lords 
Stourton and Mordaunt, two Catholics, were 
fined, in the sums of £4000, and £10,000 res- 
pectively, by the star-chamber ; their absence 
from parliament having occasioned a suspicion of 
their being acquainted with the conspiracy : and 
the earl of Northumberland detained several 
years a prisoner in the tower ; because, among 
other grounds of suspicion, he had admitted 
Percy into the number of gentlemen pensioners, 
without his taking the requisite oaths. He also 
was condemned to pay a fine of £30,000. 

In 1612 James appears in his mo.st advanta- 
geous point of view, namely, as a legislator of 
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Ireland In this work he proceeded by a steady, 
regular, and well-concerted plan, lie began with 
abolishing the ancient Irish customs, which sup- 
plied the place of laws, and which were exceed- 
ingly barbarous and absurd. By the Brehon 
laws every crime, however enormous, was pun- 
ished, not with death, but by a fine. Murder 
itself was compensated in this way. Every one 
had a value affixed to him, called his eric ; and 
whoever was able to pay this, might kill him 
when he pleased. To the slight offences of op- 
pression, extortion, &c., no penalty was affixed, 
nor could any redress for them be obtained. By 
the custom of Gavelkind, upon the death of any 
person, his land was divided among all the males 
of the sept or family, both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate ; and after partition was made, if any of the 
sept died, his portion was not shared out among 
his sons, but the chieftain at his discretion made 
a new partition of the lands. As no man,' by this 
custom, enjoyed a fixed property in land; to 
build, cultivate, or improve, was considered as 
lost labor. Their chieftains were established by 
election, or rather by force. Their authority was 
absolute; and, notwithstanding certain lands 
were assigned to the office, its chief profit re- 
sulted frmn exaction and assessments, for which 
there was no fixed law. After abolishing these 
customs, and substituting I'.nglish laws in their 
place, James took the natives under his protec- 
tion, declared them free citizens, and proceeded 
to govern them by a regular administration. A 
sufficient army was maintained, its discipline in- 
spected, and its pay transmitted from England. 
When (EDoghartie raised an insurrection, a re- 
inforcement was sent over, and the rebellion 
immediately extinguished. All minds being first 
quieted by a universal indemnity, circuits were 
now established, justice administered, and crimes 
of every kind severely punished. ' As the Irish 
had been universally engaged in a rebellion 
against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the sepa- 
rate jurisdictions formerly granted them was 
rigorously exacted ; a resignation of private 
estates was even required ; and, when they were 
restored, the proprietors received them under 
such conditions as might prevent future tyranny 
and oppression. The whole province of Ulster 
having fallen to the crown, by the attainder of 
rebels, a company was established in London for 
planting new colonies in that fertile country. 
The land being divided into shares, of which the 
largest did not exceed 2000 acres: tenants were 
brought over from England and Scotland : the 
Irish were removed from the hills, and settled in 
the open country ; husbandry and the arts were 
taught them ; and thus Ulster, from being the 
most wild and disorderly province in Ireland, 
soon became the most civilised and best culti- 
vated. 

This year Henry, prince of Wales, died sud- 
denly on the 6th Of November, not without 
strong suspicions of poison. On opening his 
body, however, no symptoms of poison appeared ; 
but his death diffused a universal grief through- 
out the nation, as h^ was reckoned a prince of 
extraordinary accomplishments. But the marriage 
of the princess Elizabeth with Frederic elector 
palatine, which was celebrated February 14th, 


1613, served to dissipate the national grief. This 
marriage, however, in the event, proved unhappy 
to the king, as well as to his son-in-law. The 
elector, trusting to so great an alliance, engaged 
in enterprises beyond Iris strength ; and James, 
not being able, and perhaps not willing, to assist 
him, lost entirely the affections of his people. 
This particularly appeared in the yeai 1619. At 
this time the states of Bohemia having taken 
arms against the emperor Matthias, in defence 
of the I’rotestant religion, continued their revolt 
against his successor Ferdinand II., and, being 
alarmed at his preparations against them, made 
an Oder of their crown to the elector palatine, 
who, stimulated by ambition, at once accepted 
the offer, and marched all his forces into Bo- 
hemia. But his affairs soon dyew loan unfortu- 
nate crisis. Being defeated, id the great and 
decisive battle of Prague, he fled witli his family 
into Holland ; and Spinola the Spanish general 
invested and reduced the palatinate, every new 
conquest of the Catholics being attended with 
persecutions against the Protestants. At this 
news the religious zeal of the English was in- 
flamed to the highest degree. The sufferings of 
their Protestant brethren, in Germany, excited 
their sympathy. and resentment; and the inactive 
spirit shown by James was loudly exclaimed 
against. 

Not having been, however, consulted by his 
son-in-law, James from the very first had denied 
his title of king of Bohemia, and forbad him to be 
prayed for in the churches under that appellation. 
He was also on other accounts extremely averse 
to come to a rupture with the king of Spain. 
Thf. eldest daugliter of that monarch had been 
indirectly offered to prince Henry : and even 
after James, in consequence of his alliance with 
the Dutch, had marched 4000 men to the assist- 
ance of the Protestants, the Spanish ambassador, 
Gondomar, made, in 1618, an offer of the king^s 
second daughter to prince Charles. Of this 
match James had entertained great hopes, not 
only as a means of relieving his own necessities, 
but of recovering the palatinate for his son-p- 
law. But on the 14th November, 1621, the 
commons framed a remonstrance with him upon 
the.se subjects. They represented, that the enor- 
mous growth of tlie Austrian power threatened 
the liberties of Europe ; that the progress of the 
Catholic religion in England bred the most 
melancholy apprehensions, lest it should again 
acquire an ascendancy; the indulgence of his 
majesty towards the professors of’ that religion 
having encouraged their insolence; and, above 
all, that the Spanish match elevated them so far 
as to hope for an entire toleration, if not a final 
re-establishment. They therefore entreated his 
majesty, that he would immediately undertake 
the defence of the palatinate, and maintain it by 
force of arms; that he would turn his sword 
against Spain, whose armies and treasures were 
the chief support of the Catholic interest in 
Europe ; that he would enter into no negocia- 
tion for the marriage of his son but with a 
Prote'stant princess ; that the children of popish 
recusants should be taken from their parents, 
and committed to the care of Protestant teachers 
and schoolmasters ; and that the fines and con* 
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fiscations to which the Catholics by law were 
liable, should be levied with the utmost severity. 
The king, who was then at Newmarket, hearing 
of the intended remonstrance, wrote a letter to 
the speaker, in which he sharply rebuked the 
house for debating on matters far above their 
reach and capacity ; and strictly forbad them to 
meddle with any thing that regarded his govern- 
ment or deep matters of state, and especially 
not to touch on his son’s marriage with the Spa- 
nish princess. Upon this the commons framed a 
new remonstrance, in which they asserted their 
right of debating on all matters of government, 
and that they possessed entire freedom of speech 
in their debates. The king replied, that their 
remonstrance was more like a denunciation of 
war, tnan an address of dutiful subjects ; and 
their pretension to enquire into all state affairs, 
without exception, was such a plenipotence as 
none of their predecessors, even during the reigns 
of the weakest princes, had ever pretended to; 
that public transactions depended on a complica- 
tion of views and intelligence, with which they 
were entirely unacquainted ; that they could not 
show their wisdom better, as well as duty, than 
by keeping within their proper sphere ; and that 
in any business which depended on his preroga- 
tive, they had no title to interpose with their 
advice, unless when he pleased to ask it, See. 
In return, the commons framed the protestation 
already mentioned, wliich the king tore out of 
their journals, and soon after dissolved the 
parliament. 

The leading members of the house, Sir Edward 
Coke and Sir Robert Phillips, were now com- 
mitted to the tower : three others, Selden, Pyra, 
and Mallory, to other prisons ; and some others, 
as a lighter punishment, were sent on business 
into Ireland. Sir John Saville, however, a 
powerful man in the house of commons, and a 
zealous opposer of the court, was made the 
comptroller of the household, a privy counsellor, 
and soon after a baron. This event is memora- 
ble, being the first instance of an English king 
advancing a man on account of his parliamentary 
interest. But in vain did Jame.s, by reiterated 
proclamations, forbid his subjects to discuss the 
public affairs and measures. Ilis proclamations 
served rather to inflame the curiosity of the 
public. In every company and society the late 
transactions became the subject of argument and 
debate. 

For five years James continued the dupe of 
the court of Spain. At last he resolved, if pos- 
sible, to remove every obstacle to the Spanish 
alliance. He issued orders for discharging all 
popish recusants who were imprisoned ; and it 
was daily apprehended, that he would forbid, 
for the future, the execution of the penal laws 
against them : apologising for this conduct, by 
pretending that it would procure from foreign 

princes a toleration for Protestants. At any rate 

It forwarded, for a while, James’s end with regard 
to the marriage. The earl of Bristol, ambas- 
sador at the court of Spain, being fully con- 
vinced of the Spanish sincerity, wrote him word 
that the ^anish princess was to bring with her a 
fortune of £ 600 , 000 ; and that he considered this 
match as an infallible prelude to the palatine’s 


restoration. Nothing was now therefore wanting 
but a dispensation from Rome ; and the duke of 
Buckingham, a new favorite at court, persuaded 
the prince to undertake a journey to Madrid. 
They travelled through France in disguise ; and, 
under the assumed names of John and Thomas 
Smith, were introduced at the French court, 
where Charles first saw his future wife Henrietta. 
On their arrival at Madrid, every body was sur- 
prised by a step so little usual among princes. 
The Spanish monarch, however, expressed the 
utmost gratification at the visit ; gave the prince 
a golden key which opened all his apartments, 
tuat he might, without introduction, have access 
to him at all hours; ordered his prime minister, 
Olivarez, never to be covered in his presence ; 
and proclaimed a general gaol delivery as an ex- 
pression of the public joy. The infanta, how- 
ever, was only seen by her lover in public ; and 
the pope, hearing of Charles’s arrival, tacked 
some new clauses to the dispensation, which it 
became necessary to transmit to London. The 
treaty which was made public, chiefly regarded the 
exercise of the Catholic religion by the infanta ; 
and stipulated that the children of the marriage 
should be educated by the princess till they 
were ten years of age. There were also some 
private articles sworn to by James, which oould 
not have been made public without violent mur- 
murs. A suspension of the penal laws against 
the English Catholics was promised, as likewise 
a repeal of them in parliament, and a toleration 
for the exercise of that religion in private. 

Meanwhile, pope Gregory XV., who granted 
the dispensation, died ; and Urban VIII. succeed- 
ed him. Upon this event, the nuncio refused to 
deliver the clispensation till it should be renewed 
by Urban. This the pontiff delayed, in hopes 
that, during the prince’s residence in Spain, some 
method might be found of effecting his conver- 
sion.' But the king of England, as well as the 
prince, had become impatient at the delay; 
Charles obtained leave to return; and Philip graced 
his departure with all the circumstances of civility 
and respect which had attended his arrival. 

Buckingham, however, before their departure 
from Madrid, is said to have decided the prince’s 
mind against the match. On their arrival in 
London, therefore, the former assumed the entire 
direction of the negociation; and made it his 
business to seek pretences for a breach of treaty. 
At last, after many artifices to delay or prevent 
the espousals, Bristol received positive orders 
not to deliver the proxy which had been left in 
his hands, till security was given for the full 
restitution of the palatinate. Philip understood 
this language : but, being determined to throw 
the whole blame of the rupture on the English, 
he delivered into Bristol’s hand a written pro- 
'Xnise, by which he bound himself to procure the 
restoration of the palatinate, either by persuasion 

or by every other possible means ; ana, when he 

foui\^ that this concession gave no satisfaction, 
he ordered the infanta to lay aside the title of 
Princess of Wales, which she bore after the arri- 
val of the dispensation from Rome, and to drop 
the study of the English language. As he knew 
that the counsels, which now governed the comti 
of England, would not stop at the breach of th® 
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marriage treaty, he also immediately ordered 
preparations for war. A more successful match 
for prince Charles was soon after negociated with 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry IV. ; the king of 
France demanding only the same terms that had 
been offered to the court of Spain. In an article 
of this treaty of marriage, it was, however, sti- 
pulated, that the education of the children till 
the age of thirteen should belong to the prin- 
cess; a concession which gave ultimately to 
the house of Stuart that unfortunate bias 
towards popery, which afterwards proved their 
ruin. 

James, being now deprived of every other 
hope of relieving his son-in-law but by force of 
arms, declared war against Spain and the empe- 
ror, for the recovery of the palatinate : 6000 men 
were sent over into Holland to assist prince 
Maurice against those powers ; the people were 
every where elated at the courage of their king, 
and were satisfied with any war whieli was to 
exterminate the papists. This army was followed 
by another consisting of 12,000 men, commanded 
by count Mansfcldt ; and the court of France 
promised its assistance. But the English were 
disappointed in all their views : the troops, 
being embarked at Dover, upon sailing to Calais, 
found no orders for their admission. They were 
obliged, after waiting for some time, to sail to- 
wards Zealand, wdiere no proper measures were 
yet consulted for tlieir disembarkation; and, 
meanwhile, a pestilential disorder crept in 
among them, of which half the army died. Whe- 
ther this failure of his most cherished plans had 
any effect on the king’s constitution, is uncer- 
tain ; but he was soon after seized with a tertian 
ague, which put an end to his life on the 27th of 
March, 1625, after having lived fifty-nine years, 
and reigned over Fingland twenty-two. 

James was succeeded by his son Cliarles I., 
who was exceedingly popular with his subjects, 
for breaking off the match with the Spanish prin- 
cess, and procuring the rupture with the house 
of Austria. Young and inexperienced, he re- 
garded these praises as sincere ; and was so 
impatient, therefore, to assemble the great coun- 
cil of the nation, that he would gladly, for the 
sake of despatch, have called together the same 
parliament which sat under his father. But, 
lacing told that such a measure was unusual, he 
issued writs for summoning a new parliament on 
the 7th of May ; and it was not without regret 
ibat the arrival of the princess Henrietta, whom 
he had espoused by proxy, obliged him to delay, 
by repeated prorogations, their meeting till the 
^Bth of June. (Jiarles inherited his father’s 
Rreat pecuniary necessities, his high notions 
cf the royal prerogative, and a violent attach- 
nieut to episcopacy. At his accession, believing 
liis subjects to be in perfect friendship with him, 
he rgsolved that their bounty should be entirely 
'masked, and the entire effect of mutual confi- 
dence. Accordingly, his first speech Jo the 
parliament was full of simplicity and cordiality. 
He lightly mentioned the occasion he had for 
supply. He employed no intrigue to influence 
the suffrages of the members. He would not 
oven allow the officers of the crown, who had 
scats in the house, to mention any particular sum 


which he had occasion for ; but trusted entirely 
to the wisdom and affection of his parliament, 
‘ who perfectly well knew his circumstances.' 
The return made by the commons was by no 
means suitable to this generous behaviour. They 
knew that all the money granted by the last par- 
liament had been spent on military and naval 
preparations ; and that great anticipations were 
likewise made of the revenues of the crown. 
They were not ignorant that Charles was loaded 
with a debt contracted by his father, who had 
borrowed money both from foreign princes and 
from his own subjects. They were sensible that 
the war was the result of their own importunate 
intreaties, and that they had solemnly engaged 
to support their sovereign in carrying it on* 
Nor were they unacquainted with the difficulty 
of military enterprises directed against the whole 
house of Austria ; against the king of Spain, the 
richest prince in Europe; and against the empe- 
ror Ferdinand, hitherto the most fortunate mo- 
narch of the age. But, to answer all these 
important ends, they thought proper only to 
confer on the king a supply of £112,000. When 
Charles, with great moderation, represented, in 
the most explicit manner, the necessity there 
was for a larger supply, urging, among other 
pleas, that, if he riow met with kind and dutiful 
usage, it would endear him to the use of parlia- 
ments, and for ever preserve an entire harmony 
between him and his people, the commons 
remained inexorable ; they even refused the ad- 
dition of -fs ths to the former supply. Instead 
of this they renewed their complaints against 
the growth of popery ; demanding a strict exe- 
cution of the penal laws against the Catholics ; 
remonstrated against some late pardons granted 
to priests ; and attacked Montague, one of the 
king’s chaplains, on account of a book which he 
had lately com})Oscd. Charles gave them a gra- 
cious and complaisant answer ; but was firmly 
resolved to abate somewhat of the rigorous laws 
against that unfortunate party, which his engage- 
ments witli France absolutely required. 

No measure could be more disgustful to his 
subjects than tliis resolution. The Puritans had 
continued to gain ground during the whole reign 
of James, and now formed the majority of the 
hous of commons; in consequence of which, 
petitions were presented to the king for replacing 
such able clergymen as had been silenced for 
want of conformity to the ceremonies. They 
also enacted laws for the strict observance of 
Sunday. In consequence of this behaviour in 
Charles’s first parliament, it was dissolved on 
the 12th of August, 1625, and a new one called, 
Fehruaiy 6th, 1626. During this interval, 
Charges had been obliged to borrow from his 
subjects on privy seals ; the advantage of which 
was hut a small compensation for the disgust it 
occasioned. By means, however, of that supply, 
and some other expedients, he wa? enabled to 
equip his fleet, though with difficulty. It was 
designed against Spain, but performed nothing 
worth notice, and its bad success increased the 
clamors against the court. Clwrles’s second 
parliament adopted the same views with the for- 
mer. They, however, voted a supply of three 
subsidies (il08,0(0\ and passing 
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tlji* vote into a law was reserved until the end 
of ii^e session, that they might have an opportu- 
nity of forcing the king to make concessions. 
This harsh conduct was greatly resented by 
Charles ; but he found himself obliged to sub- 
mit. In the mean time they attacked the duke 
of Buckingham, who was become generally ob- 
noxious; and was impeached by the earl of 
Bristol, on account of his conduct with respect to 
the Spanish negociation. The earl’s impeach- 
ment, however, was entirely overlooked, and the 
commons were able to prove nothing otherwise 
of any consequence against him. The king, 
imagining that liuckingham^s greatest crime 
was the iiaving been so much in favor with his 
a»vereign, commanded the house expressly not 
to meddle with his minister, but to finish, in a 
few days, the bill they liad begun for the subsi- 
dies ; otherwise they must expect to sit no 
longer. Suggestions of this kind had a bad 
effect ; and, when the king proceeded further to 
throw into prison two members of the bouse who 
had managed the impeachment against Bucking- 
ham, the commons declared that they would pro- 
ceed no farther till they had satisfaction in their 
privileges. Charles alleged, as the reason of 
this measure, certain seditious expressions, which, 
he said, had, in their accusation of the duke, 
dropped from these members. Upon enquiry 
it appeared that no such expressions had been 
used, and tlie members were released. Soon 
after, the house of lords, moved by the example 
of the commons, claimed liberty for the earl of 
Arundel, who had been lately confined in the 
tower, and, after many fruitless evasions, the 
king was obliged, however ungraciously, to 
comply. The next attack made by the commons, 
had it succeeded, would have reduced the king 
to an absolute dcqiendence on parliament. They 
fv6re preparing a remonstrance against the levy- 
ing of tonnage and pouridage. Tliis article, toge- 
ther with the new impositions laid on merchan- 
dise by James, constituted nearly one-half of the 
crown revenues ; and, after having gained this 
poir-b they were to petition, or rather to have 
commanded the king to remove Buckingham 
from his presence and councils. The king, 
however, being alarmed at the yoke they were 
preparing for him, dissolved this second parlia- 
ment, June l.'ith, 1626. 

Charles, having now made such a breach with 
his parliament as there was no hope of repair- 
ing, was obliged to exercise every branch oi his 
prerogative to supply himself with money. A 
commission was granted to compound with the 
Catholics, and agree for dispensing with the 
penal laws. By this expedient the king, indeed^ 
filled his coffers, hut gave general disgust. From 
the nobility he desired assistance ; from the city 
he required a loan of £100,000. The former 
contributed slowly : but the latter, after many 

excuses, gave, at last, a fiat denial. To equip a 

fleet, a distribution, by order of the council, was 
made to all the maritime towns, and each of 
them was required, with the assistance of the 
adjacent counties, to arm so many vessels. 
London was rated at twenty ships ; and this is 
the first appearance, in Charles’s reign, of ship- 
money ; a taxation which had once been imposed 
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by Elizabeth, hut which, wlien carried some 
steps farther by, Charles, proJuced the most vio- 
lent discontents. These meiliods of supply were* 
carried on with some moderation, till news ar- 
rived of the king of Denmark being totally de- 
feated by count Tilly the imperial general; but, 
supplies having then become more than ever 
necessary, it was suggested in council, that the 
most equal and convenient method of obtaining 
^hem was by a general loan from the subject, 
according as every man was assessed in the rolls 
of the last subsidy. That precise sum was re- 
quired which each would have paid, hud the 
vote of four subsidies been passed into a law : 
care, however, was taken that the sums thus ex- 
acted were’ not to be called subsidies but loans. 
Many throughout England now refused these ^ 
laiins,€ind some^were everi active in encouraging 
their neighbours to insist upon their common 
rights and privileges. . By warrant of the 
council, these w’cre thrown ihto pr.son. Most 
of them patiently submitted to confinement, or 
applied by petition to the king, who commonly 
released them. Five gentlemen, however, Sir 
Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir John Ilayeningham, and Sir Edward 
Hampden, demanded release, not as a favor from 
the court, but as their due by the laws of their 
country. No particular cause was assigned for 
their commitment. The special command of the 
king and c(f)uncil was alone pleaded. And it was 
alleged that,, by law, this was not sufficient rea- 
son for refusing hail or releasernent to the 
prisoners. The question was brought to a solemn 
trial before the court of king’s bench ; and the 
whole kingdom was attentive to the issue. By 
the debates on tliis subject it appeared, that jier- 
sonal liberty had h(?en secured by no less than 
six different statutes, and by an article in magna 
cliarta itself. It appeared, that, in times of tur- 
bulence and sedition, t)ie kings had infringed 
these laws ; and of this also many examples 
were produced. The difficulty then lay to de- 
termine wlien speh violent measures were neces- 
sary ; but of tliat the court pretended to be the 
supreme jud,ge. As it was legal, therefore, that 
these five gentlemen should plead the statute, by 
which they might demand bail, so it was expe- 
dient in tho court to remand them to prison, 
without determining on the necessity of taking 
bail for the present. This was a cruel evasion 
of justice, and, in fact, satisfied neither party. 
The court insisted that mo bail could be taken ; 
the country exclaimed that the prboners ought 
to be set free. , 

While the king was thus embroiled at home, 
he rashly engaged in a war with France, a king- 
dom with which he had but lately formed the most 
natural alliance. Historians generally agree that 
this war proceeded from the rivalship of the 
duke o^f Buckingham and cardinal Richelieu; 
both of whom, aspired at the affections of the 
queen of France. However this may be, war 
was declared against France; and Charles was 
taught to hope, that hostilities with that kingdom 
would be the surest means, of procuring tran- 
quillity at home. The success of this war was 
proportionable to the wisdom with which it was 
commenced. Buckingham was appointed com* 
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mander ; and, bein;? entirely unacquainted both 
with the sea and land service, he managed to 
lose two-thirds of his army, and returned' in 
total discredit both as an admiral and general. 
The discontents in England now rose to such a 
height, that there was reason to apprehend an 
insurrection. Charles was also reduced to the 
greatest distress for want of money. That 
which he had levied by virtue of his prerogative 
came in very slowly, and it was dangerous to 
renew the experiment, on account of the ill-hu- 
mor of the nation. A third parliament was 
therefore called, March 17th, 1028 ; whom 
Charles told, at the beginning of the session, 
that * if they should not do their duties, in con- 
tributing to the necessities of tlie state, he must, 
in discharge of his conscience, use those other 
means which God had put into his hands, in 
order to save that which the follies of some par- 
ticular men might otherwise put in danger.^ 
They began with voting against arbitrary impri- 
sonments and forced loans; after which five sub- 
sidies (£280,000) were voted to the king; a sum 
with which Charles, though much inferior to his 
wants, declared himself well satisfied. The 
commons, however, resolved not to pass this 
vote into a law, before they had obtained from 
the king a sufiioient security, that their liberties 
should be no longer violated. They resolved 
upon a petition of right, in which they recapitu- 
lated all the unlawful exertions of the ])reroga- 
tive. The chief grievances complained of were 
forced loans, benevolences, taxes without con- 
sent of parliament, arbitrary imprisonments, 
billeting soldiers, and martial- law. They pre- 
tended* not to any unusual power or privileges ; 
nor did tliey intend to infringe the royal prero- 
gative, they said, in any respect : they aimed 
only at securing those rights and privileges 
derived from their ancestors. But the king now 
began plainly to aim at nothing less than abso- 
lute power. This petition he did his utmost to 
evade, by repeated messages to the house, in 
Wiiich he always offered his royal word, that 
there should be no more infringements of the 
liberty of the subject. These messages, how- 
ever, had no effect on the commons : they knew 
how insufficient such promises were, without 
further security. The petition, therefore, at last 
passed both houses, as embodying the law of 
those questions, and nothing was wanting but 
the royal assent to give it legal force. The king 
accordingly came to the house of peers, sent for 
the commons, and, being seated in the chair of 
state, the petition was read to him. In answer 
to it, he said, ‘ The king willeth that right be 
fione according to the laws and customs of the 
realm, and that the statutes be put into execu- 
tion; that his subjects may have no cause to 
complain of any wrong or oppression contrary to 
their just rights and liberties, to the preservation 
"'^hereof he holds himself iu conscience much 
obliged as of his own prerogative.^ Thi^ equi- 
vocal answer was highly resented by the com- 
ttions. They first directed their indignation 
against a Dr. Manwaring, who had preached a 
sermon, and at the special command of the king, 
vrhich was found to contain doctrines subversive 
of civil liberty. It taught, that -though property 
VOL. X 


was commofily lodged in the subject, yel, when- 
ever any exigency required supply, all property 
was transferred to the sovereign ; that the con- 
sent of parliament was not necessary for the im- 
position of taxes; and that the divine laws re-' 
quired compliance with every demand, however 
irregular, which the prince should make upon 
his subjects. Tor these doctrines Manwaring 
was sentenced to be imj[)risoned during the plea- 
sure of the house ; to be fined £1000 to the king ; 
^make submission and acknowledgement for his 
offence ; be suspended three years ; be incapa- 
ble of holding any ecclesiastical dignity or secu- 
lar office ; and that his book be called in and 
burnt. No sooner, however, was the session 
ended, than Manwaring received a pardon, and 
was promoted to a living of considerable value. 
Some years afterwards he was advanced to the 
see of St. Asaph. At last, the king, seeing it 
was impossible to carry his point, yielded to the 
importunities of parliament. He came to the 
house of peers, and pronouncing the usual form 
of words, * Let it be law as is desired,’ gave full > 
sanction and authority to the petition. The house 
resounded with acclamations, and the bill for five 
subsidies was immediately passed. 

The commons, howev(.*r, wore not yet satisfied ; 
they began to attack the duke of Buckingham, 
against whom they were implacable; they also 
asserted, that tlie levying of tonnage and pound- 
age without cohsentof parliament was a palpable 
violation of the ancient liberties of the people, 
and an open infringement of the petition of 
right so lately granted. The king, to prevent a 
remonstrance on that subject, suddenly pro- 
rogued the parliament, June 2(3th, 1G28. 

The commons were soon delivered from their 
enemy Buckingham ; who was murdered on the 
23d of August following, by one Felton who 
had formerly served under him. The king did 
not appear much concerned at his death, but 
retained an affection for his family. He desired 
also that Felton might he tortured, in order to 
extort from him a discovery of his accomplices ; 
but the judges very properly declared, that, though 
that practice had been once cornmop, it was 
altogether illegal. In 1629 the contentions 
between the king and his parliament were re- 
newed. The great article on which the com- 
mons broke with their sovereign, and which 
finally created in him a disgust at all parlia- 
ments, was their claim with regard to tonnage 
and poundage. The dispute was, whether this 
tux could be levied without consent of parlia- 
ment or not. Charles, supported by multitudes 
of precedents, maintained that it might ; and the 
parliament, in consequence of their petition of 
right, asserted that it could not, and were re- 
solved to support tht'ir rights. They began 
with summoning before them the officers of 
the custom-house, to give an account by what 
authority they hdd seized the goods of those 
merchants, who had refused to pay the duties 
The barons of exchequer were questioned with 
regard to their decrees on that, nead ; and the 
sheriff of London was committed to the Tower 
for sup{>orting the officers of the custom-house. 
'J’he goods of Rolles, a merchant, and member 
of the house, being seized for his refusal to pay 
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tlie duties, complaints were made of this violence, 
as a flagrant breach of privilege. Charles, on 
the other hand, supported his officers ; and the 
quarrel between him and the commons became 
every day more virulent. Sir John Elliot framed 
a remonstrance against tonnage and poundage, 
which he offered to the clerk to read ; but it was 
refused, and ho tlien read it himself. The ques- 
tion being called for, the speaker Sir John Finch 
said, that he had a command from the king to 
adjourn, and to put no question ; upon which' 
he rose and left the chair. The whole house 
was in an uproar ; the speaker was pushed 
back into the chair, and forcibly held' in it, 
till a short remonstrance was formed, which 
was instantaneously passed by acclamation. 
Religious feelings and controversies also min- 
gled with all this. Papists and Arminians 
were declared capital enemies to the common- 
wealtli, and those who levied tonnage and 
poundage were branded with the same epithet. 
Even the merchants, who should voluntarily pay 
these duties, were called betrayers of English 
liberty, and public enemies. The doors being 
locked, the gentleman usher of the house of 
lords, who was sent by the king, could get no 
admittance till this remonstrance was finished. 
By the king’s order he took the macc from the 
table, which put an end to their proceedings, and 
on the 10th of March the parliament was dis- 
solved, and some of the members imprisoned. 

Charles, being now disgusted with parliaments, 
firmly resolved to call no more ; but,’ finding 
himself destitute of resources, was obliged to 
make peace with the two powers with whom he 
was at war. A treaty was signed with France 
on the 14th of April, and another with Spain on 
the 5th of November, 1630. As if, however, 
resolved on his own ruin, and to lose the small 
degree of affection towards him which remained 
among his subjects, Charles now began to make 
innovations in religion. Archbishop J>aud had 
obtained a prodigious ascendancy over him ; 
and, by his superstitious attachment to foolish 
ceremonies, led him into a conduct that proved 
fatal to himself and to the kingdom. He chose 
this time, of all others the most inauspicious, for 
attempting to renew the ceremonies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and so openly were many of 
the Popish tenets espoused, that not only the 
Puritans believed the church of England to be 
relapsing fast into that superstition, but the court 
of Rome itself entertained hopes of regaining 
its authority. Laud was actually offered, it is 
said, a cardinal’s hat. See Laud. He exacted 
the old and superstitious veneration for the 
sacerdotal character, and implicit submission 
to the creeds aiid decrees of synods and councils; 
and enjoined great pomp and ceremony in wor- 
ship. Orders were given, that the communion 
table should be removed from the middle of the 
area, where it had hitherto stood in all churches 

except cathedrals, to the east end ; and thkt it 

should be railed in, and denominated an altar. 
All kinds of ornaments, especially pictures, were 
introduced. The crucifix, too, was not omitted. 
In return for Charles’s favor, Laud and his fol- 
lowers took care to magnify on every occasion 
the regal authority, and to treat with the utmost 


disdain all puritanical pretensions to civil and 
religious \iberty. In the star chamber and high 
commission both the church and king found a 
ready instrument to suppress the rising spirit of 
liberty. Tonnage and poundage were continued 
to be levied by royal authority alone. The 
former arbitrary impositions were still exacted, 
and new impositions laid upon different kinds of 
merchandise. The custom-house officers received 
orders from the council to enter into any house, 
warehouse, or cellar; to search any trunk or 
chest ; and to break any bulk whatever, in default 
of the payment of customs. In order to exer- 
cise the militia, each county by an edict of the 
council was assessed in a certain sum for main- 
taining a muster-master appointed for tliat 
service. Compositions were now again openly 
made with rescusants, and the Popish religion 
afforded a regular branch of revenue. A com- 
mission was also granted for compounding with 
such as possessed crown lands on defective 
titles; and on this pretence considerable sums 
of money were exacted of the people. 

While the English were thus driven to the 
utmost discontent, and almost ready to break 
out into rebellion, Charles thought proper to 
attempt the establishment of episcopacy in 
Scotland. The canons for erecting a new eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction were promulgated in 1635, 
and received without much outward oppositiori ; 
but when the first reading of the liturgy w;i5 
attempted in the cathedral church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, in 1637, such a tumult was produced, 
that it was not thought safe to repeat the expe- 
riment. A universal combination against the 
religious innovations began immediately*!© take 
place; and to the proclamation of Charles, the 
nobility, gentry, and ministers, opposed the cele- 
brated production, of the Covenant. This 
consisted of a renunciation of Popery, formerly 
signed by James in his youth, and filled with 
many vimlent invectives against tliat party. A 
bond of union followed, by which the subscri- 
bers obliged themselves to resist all religious 
innovations, and to defend each other against aU 
opposition. It was subscribed by people of all 
ranks and conditions. The king now began to 
be alarmed. He sent the marquis of Hamilton, 
as commissioner, to treat with the covenanters ; 
and he required that obligation to be renounced 
and recalled. In answer to this demand the 
covenanters told him, they would sooner renounce 
their baptism ! and invited the commissioner 
himself to sign it. Hamilton returned to Lon- 
don; made another fniitless journey with new 
concessions to Edinburgh; returned again to 
London, and was immediately sent back with 
still greater concessions. The king was now 
willing to abolish entirely the canons, the liturgy, 
and the high commission court ; he even resolved 
to limit extremely the power of the bishops, and 
was content if on any terms he could retain that 
order in the church of Scotland. To ensure 
all these gracious offers, he gave Hamilton an 
thority to summon first an assembly, and then a 
parliament, where every grievance should be 
redressed. The offer of an assembly and a par- 
liament, in which they expected to be entirely 
masters, was very willingly embraced by the 
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covenanters. When they found, however, that 
Charles’s proposal of a new covenant was only 
.meant to weaken and divide them, they received 
it witli the utmost detestation ; and proceeded 
in their own way to model tlie assembly. It 
met at Glasgow in 1G38. A firm determination 
had been entered into of utterly abolishing epis- 
copacy; and, as a preparative to it, there was 
laid before the presbytery of Kdinl)urgh, and 
solemnly read in all the churches of the king- 
dom, an accusation against the bishops, as guilty 
of heresy, simony, bribery, perjury, cheating, 
adultery, &c. &.c. The bishops sent in a protest, 
declining the authority of the assembly ; the 
commissioner too protested against that court, as 
illeplly constituted and elected; and, ia his 
majesty’s name, dissolved it. This measure was 
foreseen, and little regarded. The court stdl 
continued to sit; and all the acts of assembly, 
from the accession of James VI. to the crown of 
England, were declared null and invalid. Thus 
the whole fabric wbicb James and Charles, in a 
long course of years, bad been rearing with 
much care and policy, fell at once to the ground. 
The covenant likewise was ordered to be signed 
by every one, under pain of excommunication. 

In 1639 the covenanters |)repared in earrjest 
for war. The earl of Argyle, tliough he long 
seemed to temporise, at last embraced their 
party, whicli the earls of Uotlies, Cassilis, 
Montrose, Lotliian, the lords Lindesay, Loudon, 
y ester, and lialincrino, also joined. Charles, on 
the otlicr hand, was not deficient in his endea- 
vours to 0 {)posc this formidable combination. 
By a system of rigid economy he had not only 
paid all the debts contracted in the Frencli and 
Spanish wars, but had amassed a sum of 
£200,000, which he had reserved for any sudden 
exig(mcy. Tlie (pieen had great interest with 
the Catholics ; and site easily persuaded them to 
give large contributions, as a mark of their duty 
to the king. Tims a considerably supj)ly was 
gained, and the king’s fleet became formidable. 
Having yjut /iOOO land forces on board, he in- 
trusted it to the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to sail to the frith of Forth, whde an army 
was levied of nearly 20,000 foot and 3000 horse ; 
and put under the command of the carl of 
Arundel. The earl of Essex, a man of strict 
honor, and extremely popular, especially among 
the soldiery, w'as appointed lieutenant general ; 
and the earl of Holland was general of tlie 
horse. The king himself joined the army, and 
su,mmoued all the peers of England to attend 
him. The whole had the appearance of asjden- 
did court rather than a military armament, and 
in this array the ''amp arrived at Berwick. 

So prudent were the Scottisli leaders that they 
immediately sent very submissive messages to 
the king, and craved leave to be admitted to a 
treaty. Charles, as usual, took the worst course. 
He concluded a sudden pacification, in which it 
was •Stipulated that he should withdraw his fleet 
and army ; that within forty -eight liours the Scots 
should dismiss their forces; that the king’s forts 
should be restored to him ; his authority be ac- 
knowledged ; and a general assembly and par- 
liament be immediately summoned, to settle all 
difference.s. The peace, however, was not of 


long duration. Charles could not prevail on 
himself to abandon the cause of episcopacy; the 
assembly, on the other hand, proceeded with zeal 
and firmness, and voted it to be unlawful in the 
churcli of Scotland. Tlie parliament also, which 
sat after the assembly, adopted measures which 
tended to diminish the civil power of the mon- 
arch ; and, what probably alfected Charles still 
more, they were proceeding to ratify the acts o 
assembly, when, by the king’s orders, Truquaire 
the commissioner prorogued them. On account 
of those proceedings, which might have been 
easily foreseen, war was recommenced the same 
year. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the peace 
than lie found himself obliged to disband his 
army, on account of his want of money ; and, as 
tlie soldiers hml been held together merely by 
mercenary views, it was not possible, without 
great trouble, expense, and loss of time, to re- 
assemble them. On the contrary, tlie covenant- 
ers, in dismissing their troops, had been careful 
to preserve nothing but the appearance of a paci- 
fication. The soldiers were warned not to think 
the nation secure from an English invasion ; and 
the religious zeal which animated all ranks of 
men made them imrncdialely fly to their stand- 
ards, as soon as the trumpet was sounded by 
their s[)iritual and temporal leaders. When, in 
1640, the king drew an army together, finding 
himself unable to support them, he was obliged 
to call a parliament, after an intermission of about 
eleven years. He pressed them for money, and 
they insisted on their grievances, till a dissolution 
ensued. To add to the unpopularity of this mea- 
sure, the king, notwithstanding bis dissolving the 
parliament, allowed the convocation to sit; a 
])ra,cticc of which, since the Reformation, there 
hatl been very few ex.ainples. Besides granting 
to the king a supply from the spirituality, the 
convocation, jealous of innovations similar to 
those which had taken place in Scotland, im- 
posed an oath on the clergy and the graduates in 
the universities, by whicli every one swore to 
maintain the established government of the 
church, by arclibishops, bishops, deans, chapters, 
&c. These steps were deemed illegal, because 
not ratified by cunsiuit of parliament ; and the 
oath, containing an &c. in tlje middle of it, be- 
came a subject of general ridicule. 

The king, disappointed of parliamentary sub- 
sidies, was again obliged to have recourse to ex- 
pedients. He borrowed money from his 
ministers and courtiers : who subscribed above 
£300,000 in a few days. Some vain attempts 
were made towards forcing a loan from the citi- 
zens ; but £40,000 was extorted from the Span- 
ish merchants wlio had bullion in the tower. Coat 
and conduct money for the soldiery was levied 
on the counties : an ancient practice, but sup- 
posed to be abolished by the petition of right. 
All the pepper was bought from the East India 
Company upon trust ; and sold, at a great dis- 
count, for ready money. A scheme was proposed 
for coining £200,000 or £300,000 of base mo- 
ney. Such were the extremities to which Charles 
was reduced. These expedients, however, en- 
abled the king, though with great difficulty, to 
march his army to the north, consisting of 19,000 
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foot and 2000 horse. The earl of Nortbumber-- 
land was appointed general, and the earl of Straf- 
ford lieutenant-general. A small fleet was 
thought sufficient for the purposes of this expedi- 
tion. The Scots, superior in numbers, now 
marched to the borders of England ; but still 
preserved the most submissive language to the 
king. At Newburn upon Tyne they were op- 
posed by a detachment of 4500 men under lord 
Conway, whom they first intreated, with great 
civility, not to stop them in their march to their 
gracious sovereign; then attacked them with 
great bravery, killed several, and routed the rest. 
Such a panic seized the whole English army, 
that the forces at Newcastle fled immediately to 
Durham, and ultimately ihto Yorkshire. The 
Scots, continuing to advance, despatched sub- 
missive messengers to the king, who was now 
arrived at York. They even made apologies, 
full of sorrow and contrition, for their late vic- 
tory. 

Charles was in a very distressed condition; 
and, to prevent the further advance of the Scots, 
agreed to a treaty, naming sixteen English no- 
blemen to meet with eleven Scots commissioners 
at Rippon. Strafford, upon whom, during 
Northumberland's sickness, the command of the 
army had devolved, advised Charles rather to put 
all to hazard than to submit to such unworthy 
terms as the Scottish chiefs urged. He advised 
him to push forward and attack them. But this 
salutary advice Charles had not resolution to fol- 
low. lie therefore resolved to call a council of 
the peers ; and, as he foresaw that they would 
advise him to call a parliament, he told them in 
his first speech that he had already taken that re- 
solution. In order to subsist both armies (for 
the king was obliged to pay his enemies, in order 
to preserve the northern counties from pillage), 
Charles wrote to the city, desiring a loan of 
£200,000 ; and the peers at York, whose autho- 
rity was now much greater than that of their so- 
vereign, joined in the request. The parliament 
met November 3d, 1640. 

Never had the house of commons been observed 
to be so numerous. That they might strike at 
once a decisive blow against the court, they be- 
gan the session with the impeachment of the 
earl of Strafford. He had governed Ireland, first 
as deputy and then lord lieutenant, during 
eight years, with great vigilance, activity, and 
prudence, but with very little popularity. His 
deportment was haughty, rigid, and severe ; and 
the universal discontent of the nation was point- 
ed against him. He had been a leader of oppo- 
sition, before he became the favorite of the king; 
and his former associates, finding that he owed 
his advancement to the desertion of their cause, 
represented him as the great apostate of the com- 
monwealth, whom it behoved them to sacrifice to 
public justice. ‘You have left us,' said the 
famous Pym, ‘ but we shall not leave you while 
your head is on your shoulders.^ From so for- 
midable a combination no individual could be 
expected to escape. Strafford was impeached, 
condemned, and at last executed, in 1641. It 
was not without extreme difficulty that .the king 
could be brought to consent to his execution. 

He came to the house of lords, where he expressed 
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his resolution never to employ Strafford again in 
any public business ; but with regard to the trea- 
son, for which he was arraigned, he pro- 
fessed himself unable to discover any proofs of 
it The commons on this voted it a breach of 
privilege for the king to take notice of a bill 
pending before the house; and the house of lords 
were intimidated, by popular violence, into pa^ss- 
ing it. The same means were employed to force 
the king's assent. The populace flocked about 
Whitehall, and accompanied their demand of 
justice with the loudest clamors and menaces. 
Reports of conspiracies, insurrections, and inva- 
sions, were spread abroad. On whatever side 
the king cast his eyes, he saw no resource nor 
security. All his servants, consulting their own 
safety rather than their master’s honor, declined 
interposing w'ith their advice between him and 
his parliament. The queen, terrified at the ap- 
pearance of so great danger, pressed Charles, 
with tears, to satisfy his people in this demand, 
which it was hoped would finally content il)t>in . 
Archbishop Juxon alone had the dourage to ad- 
vise him, if he did not approve of the bill, by 
no means to consent to it. At last the unfoitu 
nate earl, hearing of the king’s irresolution and 
anxiety, wrote to him a letter, in which he de- 
sired his own execution in order to give peace to 
th!j nation : and Charles granted a commission 
to four noblemen* in his name, to give the royal 
assent to the bill. These commissioners he 
empowered at the same lime to give his assent 
to a bill yet more fatal to himself, viz. : That the 
present parliament should not be dissolved, pro- 
rogued, or adjourned, without their own con- 
sent. 

By this last act, Charles rendered the power 
of his enemies perpetual, as it was already un- 
controllable. The 'reason assigned for this ex- 
traordinary step was, that the commons, from 
policy, more than necessity, had embraced the 
expedient of paying the two armies’ by borrow- 
ing money from the city. These loans they 
repaid by taxes levied on the people. At last 
the citizens, either of them.selves, or by sugges- 
tion, began to mention difficulties with regard 
to a farther loan. ‘We should make no scruple 
of trusting the parliament,’ said they, ‘ were we 
certain that the parliament was to continue till 
our repayment. But, in the present precarious 
situation of affairs, what security can be given 
us for our money ?’ To obviate this, the above- 
mentioned bill was suddenly brought in, and, 
having passed both houses with great rapidity, 
was at last brought to the king ; who, being dp- 
pressed with grief on account of the unhappy 
fate of Strafford, did not perceive the pernicious 
consequence of the bill. All this time the com- 
mons had ruled in other respects with uncon- 
trollable sway. Soon after the impeachment of 
Strafford, Laud was accused of high treason, 
and committed to custody. To avoid the like 
fate, lord keeper Finch and secretary Windebank 
fled, the one into Holland, the other into France. 
The house now instituted a new species of guilt, 
termed delinquency : a term first applied to those 
who had exercised the powers necessary for 
defence of (he nation during the late milita^ 
operations. All the magistr|tes and sheriff® 
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■who had formerly exacted ship-money, though 
by the king’s express command, were now also 
declared delinquents,, as well as the farmers and 
officers of the customs who had been employed 
during so many years in levying tonnage, 
poundage, &c. They were afterwards glad to 
compound for a pardon, by paying £160,000. 
Kvery discretionary or arbitrary sentence of the 
star-chamber and high commission courts under- 
went a severe scrutiny ; and all those who had 
concurred in such sentences were voted to be 
liable to the penalties of law. No minister of 
the king, no member of the council, but found 
himself exposed by this determination. The 
judges who had formerly given sentence against 
the celebrated Hampden, for refusing to pay 
ship-rnoney, were accused before the peers, and 
obliged to find security for their appearance. 
Berkley, a judge of the king’s bench, was seized 
by order of the house, even when sitting in his 
tribunal. The sanction of the lords and com- 
mons, as well as that of the king, was declared 
necessary for the confirmation of ecclesiastical 
canons. Monopolists and projectors, if of the 
king’s party, were now expelled the house ; hut 
one Mildmay, a notorious monopolist, was allowed 
to keep his seat, because he was of the popular 
jiarty. In short, the constitution was completely 
new-modelled; and during the first period of the 
transactions of this remarkable parliament, if we 
except Strafford’s attainder, their merits in other 
respects so much overbalance their mistakes as 
to entitle them to very ample praises from all 
lovers of liberty. Not only were former abuses 
remedied, and grievances redressed ; great pro- 
vision for the future was made by excellent laws. 
And if the means by which they obtained such 
mighty advantages savoured often of artifice, 
sometimes of violence, it is to he considered, 
that'revolutions of government cannot be eftected 
by mere force of argument and reasoning ; and 
that, factions being once excited, men can neither 
'io firmly regulute the tempers of others, nor 
their own, as to ensure tliemselves against all 
excesses. The king had promised to pay a 
visit this summer to Ins subjects in Scotland, in 
order to settle their government ; and, though the 
English parliament was very importunate with 
him to lay aside the journey, they could not pre- 
vail with him so much as to delay it. Having 
failed in this, they appointed a small committee 
of both houses to attend him, in order, as was 
pretended, to see the articles of pacification ex- 
ecuted, but really to act as spieS upon the king. 
Endeavours were even used, before Charles’s de- 
parture, to have a protectorate of the kingdom 
appointed, with a power to pass laws without 
having recourse to the royal assent. About this 
time the king communicated to parliament his 
intention of concluding the marriage of the 
princess Mary with William prince of Orange, 
and the houses adjourned from September 9th 
to October 20th, 1641. 

Charles arrived in Scotland August 14lh, 
1614, with a design to give full satisfaction, if 
possible, to this restless kingdom. The bench 
of bishops and lords of articles were at once 
abolished ; it was ordained that no man should 
he created a Scottish peer who did not possess 
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10,000 merks (above £500) annual fent in the 
kingdom ; a law for triennial parliaments was 
likewise enacted ; and it was ordained, that the 
last act of every parliament should be to appoint 
the time and place for holding the parliament 
next ensuing : the king was also deprived of the 
power, formerly exercised, of issuing proclama- 
tions which enjoined obedience under the penalty 
of treason. But the most fatal blow to the royal 
authority, and what in a manner dethroned the 
king, was an article, that no member of the 
privy council, in whose hands, during the king’s 
absence, the whole administration lay, no officer 
of state, nor any of the judges, should be ap- 
pointed but by advice and approbation of par- 
liament. Charles even agreed to deprive of their 
seats four judges who had adhered to his interests; 
and their place was supplied by others more 
agreeable to the rijlii\g party. Several of the 
covenanters were also sworn of the privy council, 
and all the ministers of state, counsellors, and 
judges, were, by law, to hold their places during 
life or good behaviour. The king, while in 
Scotland, conformed himself to the established 
church; he bestowed pensions and preferments 
on Henderson, Gillespy, and other popular 
preachers ; and practised every art to soften, if 
not to gain, his greatest enemies. But, though 
Charles was thus obliged to heap favors bn his 
enemies and overlook his friends, the former were 
not satisfied, believing all be did to proceed from 
artifice and necessity ; while some of the latter 
were disgusted, and thought themselves ill re- 
warded for their p^t services. Argylc and Ha- 
milton, being seized with an apprehension, real 
or apprehended, that the carl of Crawfnrd and 
others meant to assassinate them, left the parlia- 
ment suddenly, and retired into the country : 
but, upon invitation and assurances of safety, 
rf;turned in a few days. This event, which in 
Scotland had no visible consequence, was com- 
monly denominated the incident; wliich, though 
it had no particular efiect in Scotland, was at- 
tended with very serious consequences in Eng- 
land. The English parliament insinuated to 
the people, that the malignants (so they called 
the king’s party) had laid a plot at once to mur- 
der them and all the godly in both kingdoms. 
They applied therefore to Essex, whom the king 
had left general of the south of England ; and 
ordered a guard to attend them. ’ In the mean 
time a most dangerous rebellion broke out in 
Ireland, with circumstances of unparalleled 
horror and bloodshed. The native Irish, by the 
wise conduct of James, had been fully subdued, 
and proper means taken for securing their de- 
pendence and subjection ; but their animosity 
against the English still remained, and only % 
wanted an opportunity to exert itself. This 
they obtained from the weak condition to which 
Charles was reduced, and it was made use of in 
the following manner: — More, a gentleman de- 
scended from an ancient Irish family, but of 
narrow fortune, having formed the project of ex- 
pelling the English, and asserting the indepen- 
aency of his native country, went secretly from 
chieftain to chieftain, to rouse up the principles 
of discontent. He maintained a close corres- 
pondence with lord Maeguire and Sir Phelirn 
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O’Neiile, the most powarful of the old Irish ; 
and by his persuasions soon engaged not only 
them, but the most considerable persons of the 
nation, in a conspiracy; in which it was hoped 
the English of the pale, as they were called, or 
the English planters, being all Catholics, would 
afterwards join. Their plan was, that Sir l*he- 
lira O’Nealc, and the other conspirators, should 
proclaim the independence of Ireland on a given 
day throughout the provinces, and that, on the 
same day, lord Maeguire and Roger More should 
surprise the castle of Dublin. They fixed on 
the beginning of winter for the commencement 
of this revolt; that there might be more diffi- 
culty in transporting forces from England. 
Succours to themselves, and supplies of arms, 
they expected from France, in consequence of a 
promise made them by cardinal Richelieu; and 
many Irish officers, who had served in the Spa- 
nish army, had given assurances of their con- 
currence, as soon as they saw an insurrection 
entered upon by their Catholic brethren. News, 
which every day arrived from I'ngland, of tlie 
measures of the commons against all papists, 
stimulated the conspirators to execute their fatal 
purpose, and assured tln.'iii of the concurrence 
of their countrymen. Such a propensity was 
discovered in all tlic Irish to revolt, that it was 
deemed unnecessary as well as dangerous to 
trust the secret in many liands ; and, though the 
day appointed drew nigh, no discovery had yet 
been made to government. The king, indeed, 
had received information from his ambassadors, 
that something w^as in agitation among the Irish 
in foreign parts ; but, though he gave warning to 
the administration in Ireland, the intelligence 
was discredited. The English were UAvakened 
from their security only the day before the com- 
mencement of hostilities. The castle of Dublin, 
by which the capital was commanded, contained 
arras for 10,000 men, with thirty-five pieces of 
cannon, and a proportionable quantity of ammuni- 
tion. Yet was this important place guarded by 
no greater force than fifty men. Maeguire and 
More were already in town wath a numerous 
band of their retainers ; others were expected 
that night; and next morning they were to enter 
upon what they esteemed the easiest of all enter- 
prises, the surprisal of the castle. O’Connolly, 
however, an Irish protestant, discovered the con- 
spiracy. The justices and council fled immedi- 
ately to the castle, and reinforced the guards: the 
city was alarmed, and all the Protestants prepared 
for defence. More escaped, but Maeguire was 
taken ; and Mahon, one of the conspirators, being 
likewise seized, first discovered to the justices the 
project of a general insurrection. lint thoug.h 
0‘Connolly’s discovery saved the castle, Mahon’s 
confession came too lute to prevent the insurrec- 
tion. O’Neale and his confederates had already 
taken arms in Ulster. The houses, cattle, and 
goods of the English were first seized. Those 
who heard of the commotions in their neigh- 
bourhood, instead of deserting their habitations, ' 
and assembling togetlier for mytual protection, 
remained at home in hopes of defending their pro- 
perty : and thus fell separately into the hands of 
their enemies. A universal massacre now com- 
noenced, accompanied with circumstances of un- 


equalled barbarity. No age, sex, or condition. 
• was spared. All connexions were dissolved, anS 
death was often dealt by that hand from which 
protection was implored and expected. The 
tortures which wanton cruelty only could devise, 
the most lingering pains of body, and anguish bf 
mind, could not satiate revenge the most ex- 
treme, excited without injury, and active without 
intermission. Such enormities, in^ short, were 
committed, that, if not attested by undoubted 
evidence, they would appear incredible. If any 
where a number assembled together, and resolv- 
ed to oppose the assassins, they were disarmed 
by capitulations and promises of safety, con- 
firmed by the most solemn oaths. But no sooner 
had they surrendered than the rebels, with a 
perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them share 
the fate of their unhappy countrymen. Others 
tempted their prisoners, by the fond love of life, 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of friends, 
brothers, or parents ; and, having thus rendered 
them accomplices in their own guilt, gave them 
that death which they sought to shim by deserv- 
ing it. Such were the barbarities by which Sir 
Phelim O’Neale, and the Irish in Ulster signalised 
their rebellion. More, shocked at the recital of 
thc.se enormities, flew to O’Neale’s camp; but 
found that his authority, which was sufiicient to 
excite the Irisli to a rebellion, was too feeble to 
restrain their inhumanity. Soon after, he aban- 
doned the cause, and retired to Flanders. From 
Ulster the flames of discord spread over the other 
three provinces. In all yilaccs death and slaugh- 
ter were common ; thoiigli the Iri.sh in the other 
provinces pretended to act with moderation and 
humanity. But even here cruel and barbarous 
was their humanity ! Not content with expel- 
ling the English from their houses, they often 
stripped them of their clothes, and turned them 
out naked and defenceless to all the severities of 
the season. By some computations, those who 
perished by these various cruelties amounted to 
1.50,000, or 200,000 ; but, by the most moderate, 
they could not have been less than 50,000. The 
English of the p.alcat first condemned the insur- 
rection, and appeared to detest the barbarity 
with which it was accompanied. By their pro- 
testations and declarations they engaged the 
justices to supply them with arms, which they 
promised to employ in defence of government. 
But the interests of their intolerant religion were 
soon found to be more prevalent over them than 
duty to their country. They chose lord Gormon- 
stone their leader ; and, joining the Irish, rivalled 
them in every act of cruelty towards the English 
Protestants. Besides many smaller bodies, dis- 
persed over the kingdom, the rebels had a main 
army amounting to 20,000 men, which now 
threatened Dublin with immediate siege; and 
both the English and Irish rebels pretended 
authority from the king and queen, but especially 
the latter, for their insurrection. They affirmed 
that tlie cause of their taking arms was to vindi- 
cate the royal prerogative, invaded by the puri- 
tanical parliament : and Sir Phelim O’Neale, 
having found a royal patent in the house of lord 
Caulfield, whom he had murdered, tore uff Ike 
seal, and affixed it to a commission which he hae 
forged. 
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Charles received intelligence of this insurrec- 
tion while in Scotland, and immediately ac- 
‘ quainted the parliament with it. lie hoped, as 
there had all along been such an outcry against 
i’opery, that now, when that religion was ap- 
pearing in its blackest colors, the nation would 
vigorously support him in the suppression of it. 
But here he found himself mistaken. The Scots 
already considering themselves as a republic, 
and conceiving hopes from the present distresses 
of Ireland, resolved to make an advantageous 
bargain for the succours with which they should 
supply. Except, therefore, despatching a small 
body of forces, to support their colonies in Ul- 
ster, they would go no farther than to send com- 
missioners to l.ondon, in order to treat with the 
parliament. The king, too, sensible of his utter 
inability to subdue the Irish rebels, foiind him- 
self obliged, ill this exigency, to have recourse to 
the English parliament, and depend on their 
assistance. lie told tlioin that the insurrection 
was not, in his opinion, the result of any rash 
enterprise, but of' a. formed conspiracy against 
the crown. To their care and wisdom, there- 
fore, he said, he committed the conduct and 
jirosecution of the war, which, in a cause so im- 
portant to national and religions interests, must 
of necessity be immediately entered upon. But 
the parliament, now re-assembled, discovered in 
every vote the same dispositions in which they 
had separated. Nothing less than a total abo- 
lition of monarchy seemed resolved upon. This 
project, however, it had not been in the power 
of the popular leaders to have executed, had it 
not been for the ardor of tlve nation for the |>res- 
hyterian discipline. By the difticulties and dis- 
tresses of the crown, the commons, who alone 
possessed the power of supply, had aggrandised 
themselves ; and it seemed fortunate for their 
interests that the Irish rebellion bad succeeded, 
at such a critical juncture, to the pacification in 
Scotland. The concession of the king, by which 
he committed to them the cure of Ireland, they 
immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in the 
most unlimited sen.se : assuming the sovereignly 
uf that country fully and entirely. While they 
pretended the utmost zeal against the insurgents, 
however, they took no steps for their suppres- 
.sion, but such as likewise gave them the superi- 
ority in those commotions, which they foresaw 
must be soon excited in England. They levied 
money under pretence of the Irish expedition, 
hut reserved it for - purposes which concerned 
them more nearly; they took arms from the 
king’s magazines, but still kept them with a 
secret intention of making use of them against 
himself: whatever law they deemed necessary, 
for aggrandising themselves, they voted, under 
color of enabling them to recover Irdland; and, 
if Charles withheld his royal assent, the refusal 
was imputed to those pernicious counsels, which 
at first excited to Popish rebellion, and which 
still threatened total ruin, as they declared, to 
the Protestant interest. So strong was the people’s 
attachment to the commons, that no fault was 
imputed to those pious zealots, whose votes 
breathed nothing but death and destruction to 
the Irish rebels. The conduct of the parliament 
towards the king himself became in the mean time 
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exceedingly cruel. It was thought proper to 
frame a general remonstrance on the state of the 
kingdom; and accordingly the committee, which 
at the first meeting of the parliament had been 
chosen for that purpose, were commanded to 
finish their undertaking. The king returned 
from Scotland, November 25th, 1641. He was 
received in London with the shouts of the popu- 
lace, and every demonstration of public regard. 
Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor, a man of 
great merit and influence, had promoted these 
dispositions. But the remonstrance of the com- 
mons soon awoke him to their bold designs. 
The bad counsels which he followed were com- 
plained .of ; bis •concurrence in the Irish rebel- 
lion plainly insinuated ; ‘the scheme laid for the 
introduction of popery and superstition’ was 
inveighed against ; and, for a remedy to all these 
evils, the king was desired to entrust important 
offices and commands to persons in whom his 
parliament should have cause to confide. To 
this remonstrance Charles was obliged to make 
a civil reply, notwithstanding his subjects had 
transgressed all bounds of respect in their treat- 
ment of him. It would be tedious to point out 
every invasion of the prerogative, now attempted 
and carried by the commons. Finding them- 
selves at last likely to be opposed by the peer- 
age, they openly told the upper house, that ‘they 
themselves were the representatives of the great 
body of the kingdom, and that the peers were 
nothing but individuals, who lield their seats in 
a particular capacity ; and, therefore, if their 
lordships would not consent to acts necessary 
forthe preservation of the people, the commons, 
together with such of the lords as were more 
sensible of the danger, must join together, and 
represent the matter to his majesty.’ Every 
method of alarming the people was now put in 
practice. The commons affected continual fears 
of destruction. They excited the people by 
never ceasing enquiries after conspiracies, reports 
of insurrections, and feigned intelligence from 
abroad, against Papists and their adherents 
Whien Charles dismissed the guard, which they 
had ordered during bis absence, they complained ; 
and, upon his promising them a new one, under 
the command of the earl of Linde.say, they abso- 
lutely refused the offer : on the other hand, they 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall 
wirore they assembled, and thus armed them- 
selves against tliose conspiracies with which they 
said they were hourly threatened. Several 
reduced •officers, and young gentlemen of the 
inns of court, during this time of distress and 
danger, offered their service to the king. Be- 
tween them and the populace there often passed 
skirmishes, which ended not without bloodshed. 
By way of reproach, these gentlemen gave the 
populace the name of Round-heads, on account 
of their short cropt hair ; while tliey distin- 
guished the others by the name of Cavaliers. 
And thus the nation, which was before sufficiently 
provided with religious as well as civil causes of 
quarrel, was also supplied with party name.s, 
under which the factions might signalise their 
mutual hatred. These tumults continued to in- 
crease about Westminster and Whitehall. The 
cry continually resounded against bishops and 
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rotten-hearted lords. The former, especially, 
neing easily distinguishable by their habit ; and 
being the object of violent hatred to all the sec- 
taries, were exposed to the most dangerous 
insults. The archbishop of York, having been 
abused by the populace, hastily called a meeting 
of his brethren. By his advice a protestation 
was drawn up, and addressed to the king and the 
house of lords. The bishops there set forth, that 
though they had an undoubted right to sit and 
vote in parliament, yet, in coming thither they 
had been menaced, assaulted, and affronted, by 
the unruly multitude, and could no longer with 
safety attend their duty in the house. Bor this 
reason they protested against all laws, votes, and 
resolutions, as null and invalid, which should 

? ass during the time of their forced absence. 

his protestation, which, though just and legal, 
was certainly ill-timed, was signed by twelve 
bishops, and communicated to the king, who 
hastily approved it. As soon as it was presented 
to the lords, that house desired a conference 
with the commons, whom they informed of this 
unexpected protestation. The opportunity was 
seized with joy and triumph. An impeachment 
of high treason was immediately sent up again.st 
the bishops, as endeavouring to subvert the fun- 
damental laws, and to invalidate the authority of 
the legislature. They were now, therefore, dis- 
missed from parliament, and committed to 
custody ; no man in either house venturing to 
speak a word in their vindication. This w’us a 
fatal blow to the royal interest ; but it was soon 
10 receive a much greater from the imprudence 
of the king himself. Charles had long sup- 
pressed his resentment, and strove earnestly to 
gratify the commons by the greatness of his con- 
cessions ; but, finding that all tins had but 
increased their demands, he could no longer 
bow to them. lie gave orders to Herbert, the 
attorney-general, to enter an accusation of high 
treason, in tlie house of peers, ai:ainst lord Kim- 
boltoii, one of the most popular men of Ins 
party, together with five commoners, Sir Arthur 
Tlaslcri^, Hollis, Hampden, I’ym, and Strode. 
The ar&les were, that they had traitorously en- 
deavoured to subvert the fundamental laws and 
government of the kingdom, to deprive the king 
of his regal power, and to impose on his sub- 
jects an arbitrary and tyrannical authority ; that 
they had invited a foreign army to invade the 
kingdom ; that they had aimed at subverting the 
very right and being of parliaments ; and actu- 
ally raised and countenanced tumults against the 
king. Men bad scarcely leisure to wonder at the 
precipitancy an 9 imprudence of this impeach- 
ment, when they were astonished by another 
measure still more rash and unsupported. A 
serjoant at arms, in the king's name, demanded 
of the house the five members, and was sent back 
•without any positive answer. This was followed 
by a conduct still more extraordinary. The next 
day the king himself entered th« house of com- 
mons alone, advancing through the hall, while 
all the members stood up to receive him. The 
speaker withdrew from his chair, and the king 
took possession of it. Having seated himself, 
and looked lound him for some time, he told the 
, house, that he was sorry for the occasion that 
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forced him thither ; that he was come in person 
to seize the members whom he had accused of - 
high treason, seeing they would not deliver them 
up to his Serjeant at arms. Then addiessing 
himself to the speaker, he desired to know 
whether any of them were in the house ; but the 
speaker falling on his knees, replied, that he had 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, in that 
lace, but as the house was pleased to direct 
im ; and he asked pardon for being able to 
give no other answer. The king sat for some 
time, to see if the accused were present ; but 
they had escaped a few minutes before his entry. 
Thus disappointed, perplexed, and not knowing 
on whom to rely, he next proceeded amidst the 
invectives of the populace, who continued to cry 
out, ‘ Privilege ! privilege !’ to the common coun- 
cil of the city, and made his complaint to them. 
Tlie common council answered his complaints 
by a contemptuous silence ; and, on his return, 
one of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
cried out, ‘To your tents, O Israel!* a watch 
word among the .Jews, when they intended to 
abandon their princes. The commons assembled 
the next day, when they professed the greatest 
alarm: and passed a unanimous vote, that the 
king had violated their privileges, and that they 
could not assemble again in the same place, till 
they should obtain satisfaction. The king had 
retired to Windsor, and thence he wrote to 
the parliament, making every concession, and 
promising every satisfaction in his power. But 
they were resolved to accept of nothing, unless 
he would discover his advisers in that illegal 
measure; a condition to which, they knew, that, 
without rendering himself for ever contemptible, 
he could not possibly submit. The commons 
had alr(‘ady stripped the king of almost all his 
privileges; the bishops were fled, the judges 
were intimidated ; it now only remained, 
after securing the church and the law, that they 
should get jiosscssion of the sword also. The 
power of appointing governors and generals, and 
of levying armies, was still a remaining preroga- 
tive of the crown. Having therefore first mag- 
nified their terrors of Popery, which perhaps 
they actually dreaded, they proceeded to petition 
that the tower might be put into their hands ; 
and that Hull, Portsmouth, and the fleet, should * 
be intrusted to persons of their choosing:— 
requests, the complying with which subverted 
what remained of the constitution ; however, such 
was the necessity of the times, that they were 
first contested, and then granted. At last the 
commons desired to have a militia, raised and 
governed by such officers and commanders as 
they should nominate, under pretence of securing 
them from the Irish Papists, of whom they were 
under great apprehension. Charles now ventured 
to put a stop to his concessions. He was then 
at Dover, attending the queen and the princess 
of Orange, who thought it prudent to leave the 
kihg<lom. He replied to the petition, that he 
had not now leisure to consider a matter of such 
great importance ; en'd therefore would defer an 
answer till his return. But the commons alleged, 
that the da :gors ht d distempers of the nation 
■were such as could endure no longer delay ; and 
unless the king should speedily comply with 
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their demands, they would be obliged, both for other band, the city of London, and most of tho 
his safety, and that of the kingdom, to embody a great corporations, took part with the parliament; 
militia by the authority of both houses. In and adopted with zeal those democratical prin<w- 
their remonstrances to the king, they desired pies on which these assemblies were founded, 
even to be permitted to command the army for The example of the Dutch commonwealth too, 
an appointed time ; which so exasperated him, where liberty had so happily supported industry, 
that he exclaimed, ‘ No, not for an hour.^ This made the commercial part of the nation desirous 
answer broke off the treaty ; and both sides to see a similar form of government in England, 
resolved to have recourse to arms. Charles, At first every advantage seemed to lie against 
taking the prince of Wales with him, retired to the royal cause. The king was totally destitute 
York, where he found the people more loyal, of money. London, and all the sea-ports, except 
and his cause supported by a more numerous Newcastle, being in the hands of parliament, 

party than he had expected. The queen, who they were secure of a considerable revenue; and, 
was in Holland, was also making successful the seamen naturally following the disposition of 
levies of men and ammunition, by selling the the ports to which they belonged, they had also 
crown jewels. Out, before war was openly dc- tlie entire dominion of the sea. All the maga- 
clared, a negociation was carried on, with a zines of arms and ammunition they alsd seized; 
design to please the people. The parliament and their fleet intercepted the greatest part of 
sent the king the conditions on wliicli they were those sent by the queen from Holland, 
willing to come to an agreement. Their demands The king, in order to arm bis followers, was 
were contained in nineteen propositions, and obliged to borrow the weapons of the trained 
amounted to almost a total surrender of monar- bands, under promise of restoring them as soon 
chical authority. They required that no man as peace should bo settled ; and the rank and 
should remain in the council who was not agree- quality of bis adherents gave the king some 
able to parliament; that no deed of the king’s hopes of compensation for all the advantages 
should have validity unless it passed the council, possessed by his adversaries. More bravery and 
and was attested under their hand ; and that all activity were expected from the nobles and gen- 
thc ortieors of state should bo chosen with con- try, than from the multitude. And as the landed 
sent of parliament ; that none of the royal family gentlemen, at their own expense, levied and 
should marry without consent of parliament or armed their tenants, besides their attachment to 
council; that the laws should be executed their masters, greater courage and exeitions were 
against Catholics ; that the votes of popish lords to be expected from these rustic troops, than 
should be excluded ; that the leformation of the from the vicious and enervated populace of 
liturgy and church government should take place cities. Had the parliamentary forces, however, 
according to the advice of parliament ; that the or- exerted themselves at first, they miglit have 
dinance widi regard to the rnililiashould be sub- easily dissipated the small number the king bad 
milted to; that tho justice of parliament should been able to collect, and which amounted to no 
j)ass upon all deliiK[U('nts; tliat a general pardon more than 800 horse, and 300 foot; whil^e ms 
should be granted, with such exceptions as should enemies were within a few days march of him 
be advised by parliament; that the forts and cas- wdth 6000 men. In a short time the parliameu- 
tlcs should bo disposed of by consent of parlia- tary army were ordered to march to Psorthamp- 
ment ; and no peer made but with consent of both ton; and the earl of Essex, who had joined 
houses. War on any terms was esteemed by the them, found the whole to amount to 15,000. 
king, and all his counsellors, preferable to so igno- The king’s army too was increased from a I 
minions a peace. Charles accordingly resolved quarters; but still, having no torce capable ot 
to support his authority by force of arms. * His coping with the parliamentarians, he thougUt it 
towns, ^ he said, ‘ were taken from him ; his prudent to retire to Derby, and mence to 
shi])s, his army, and his money : but there still Shrewsbury, to countenance the levies which his 
remained to him a good cause, and the hearts of friends were making in those P^t-ts. At el- 
his loyal subjects; which, with God’s blessing,# lington, a day’s mych from Shrewsbury, he 
lie doubted not, would recover all the rest.’ caused his orders to be read at the head of every 
Collecting, therefore, some forces, he advanced regiment. He here protested solemnly before 
southwards, and erected the royal standard at his whole army, that he would maintain the 
Nottingham Protestant religion according to the church of 

The king found himself supported in the civil England ; that he would govern according to the 
'^ar, which now ensued, by the nobility and known statutes and customs of the kingdom ; 
principal gentry; who, dreading a total con- and, particularly, that he would observe invio- 
Eision of rank, from the fury of the populace, lably the laws to which he had given his con- 
inlisted themselves under the banner of the sent during this parliament, &c. W hi le Charles 
monarch. The concurrence of the bi, shops and lay at Shrewsbury, he received the news of an 
the church also increased the adherents of the action, the first which had happened in this 
liing; but, it must be added, that the high contest, and wherein his party was victorious, 
monarchical doctrine so much inculcated by the On the appearance of commotions m England, 
clergy, had done him much ill. The majority of the princes Rupert and Maurice, sons of the un- 
the nobility and gentry, who now attended him, fortunate elector-palatine, had offered their 
breathed the spirit of liberty as well as of services to the king; and the former at that tune 
loyalty : and, in the hopes of his submitting to commanded a body of horse wh^h had been 
a limited and legal government, they were wil- sent to Worcester to watch the motions ot Essex, 
ling to sacrifice their lives and fortunes. On the who was marching towards that city. No sooner 
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nad tlift prince arrived, than he saw some cavalry 
of the enemy approaching the gales. Without 
delay he briskly attacked them, as they were 
defiling from a lane, and forming themselves. 
Coloivel Sandys, their commander, was killed, 
the whole |>arty routed, and pursued above a mile. 

In 1612, October 23d, a general engagement 
took place at Edgehill, in which, though the 
royalists were at first victorious, their impetu- 
osity lost the advantage they had gained; and 
5000 men were found dead on the field of bat- 
tle. Soon after the king took Banbury and 
Heading ; and defeated two regiments of the 
enemy at Brentford, taking 500 prisoners. Thus 
ended the campaign of 1642; in which, though 
the king had the advantage, yet the parliamentary 
army had increased to 24,000 men, and was 
much superior to his: notwithstanding which 
they offered terms of peace. 

In 1643, the treaty was carried on, but with- 
out any cessation of hostilities ; and indeed the 
negociatioii went no farther than the first demand 
on each side; for the parliament, finding no pro- 
bability of coming to an accommodation, sud- 
denly recalled their commissioners. On the 
27th April, Reading surrendered to the oarlia- 
mentary forces under the earl of Essex, who 
commanded a body of 18,000 men. Tlic earl of 
Northumberland united in a league for the king 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and the bishopric ; and some time 
p.fter engaged other counties in the same associa- 
tion. He also took possession of York, and dis- 
lodged the forces of the parliament at Tadcaster, 
but his victory was not decisive. Other advan- 
tages were also gained by the royalists ; the most 
important of which was in the battle of Stratton, 
where the poet Waller, who commanded the 
parliamentary army, was entirely defeated, and 
forced to fiy with only a few horse to Bris- 
tol. This happened on the 13th July; and was 
followed by the siege of that city, which surren- 
dered to prince Rupert on the 25th of the same 
month. Such a tide of success on the part of 
the royalists had greatly dispirited the opposite 
party; and such confusion now prevailed at 
London, that some proposed to the king to march 
directly to that city, and thus put an end to the 
civil disorders at once. This advice, however, 
was rejected, and it was resolved first to reduce 
Gloucester, in consequence of which the king 
would have the whole course of the Severn un- 
der his command. The siege of tliat city com- 
menced August 10 ; but being defended by 
Massey, a resolute governor, and well garrisoned, 
it made a vigorous defence. The consternation 
in London, however, was as great as if the enemy 
had been already at their gates ; and, in the 
midst of the general confusion, a.desigTi was 
formed by Waller of forcing the parliament to 
accept of some reasonable conditions of peace. 
This design he imparled to some others ; but, a 
discovery being made of their proceedings, he and 
two of his coadjutors were condemned to death. 
Waller, however, escaped with a fine of £10,000. 
ITie city of Gloucester in the mean time was re- 
duced to the utmost extremity ; and the parlia- 
ment, as their last resource, despatched Essex 
with an army of 14,000 men, in order to raise 
the siege. This he accomplished ; and when he 
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entered, found only one barrel of gunpowder left 
and other provisions in the same proportion. 
On his return to London, he was intercepted by 
tlie king’s army, with whom a desperate battle 
ensued at Newbury, which lasted till night. 
Though the victory was left undecided, Essex 
next morning proceeded on his march, and 
reached London in safety. The king followed 
him; and having taken possession of Read- 
ing after the earl left it, he there established 
a garrison. During this Summer, the earl, 
now marquis of Newcastle, had raised a 
considerable force for the king in the north ; and 
great hopes of success were entertained from that 
quarter. There appeared, however, in opposi- 
tion tb him, two men on whom the event of the 
war finally depended, and who began about this 
time to be remarked for their valor and liiilitary 
conduct. These were Sir Thomas Fairfax, son 
to the lord of that name ; and Oliver Cromwell. 
The former gained a considerable advantage over 
the royalists at Wakefield, and took general 
Goring prisoner; the latter obtained a victory at 
Gainsborough over a party commanded by the 
gallant Cavendish, who perished in the actiom 
But both these defeats wcie more than coinpem 
sated by the total rout of lord Fairfax at Ather- 
ton Moor, and the dispersion of his army, which 
happened on the 31st of July. After this victory 
the marquis of Newcastle sat down before Hull, 
with an army of 15,000 men; but afterwards 
thought proper to raise the siege. About the 
same time, Manchester, who advanced from the 
eastern associated counties, having joined Crom- 
well and young Fairfax, obtained a considerable 
victory over the royalists at Horn Castle. See 
Cromwell. The ^king’s party, however, still 
remained much superior in those parts of Eng- 
land ; and had it not been for the garrison of 
Hull, which kept Yorkshire in awe, a conjunc- 
tion of the northe.rn forces with the array in the 
south, might have been made. 

Tlie battle of Newbury was attended with such 
loss on both sides, that it put an end to the cam- 
paign of 1643, by obliging both parties to retire 
into winter quarters. The event of the war 
being now very doubtful, both the king and par- 
liament began to look for assistance from other 
nations. The former cast his eyes on Ireland, the 
latter looked to Scotland. At the commencement 
of the dissensions, the parliament of England had 
invited the Scots to interpose their mediation, 
which they knew would be very little favorable 
to the king, and which for that reason he had de- 
clined. Early in the spring of 1643 this offer 
of mediation had been renewed, with no better 
success. The parliament, being now in great dis- 
tress, sent commissioners to Edinburgh, to treat 
of a more close confederacy with the Scottish 
nation. The person they principally trusted to 

on this occasion was the eloquent and able Sir 
Henry Vane. By his advice was framed at 
Edinburgh the solemn league and covenant: 
which exceeded all former protestations and vows 
taken in both kingdoms, and long maintained its 
credit and authority. See Covenant. 

Great were the rejoicings among the Scots, 
that they should be the happy instruments of 
extending their mode of religion, and dissipating 
the profound darkness in which the neighbouring 
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nations w;ere involved. Being determined that 
the sword should carry conviction to all refrac- 
tory minds, they acceded to the English propo- 
sals ; and prepared with great vigilance and ac- 
tivity for military enterprises ; so that, having 
added to their other forces the troops which they 
had recalled from Ireland, they were ready about 
the end of the year to enter England, under their 
old general the earl of Leven, with an army of 
above 20,000 men. The king, in the interim, 
concluded a cessation of arms with the Irish 
rebels, and recalled a considerable part of his 
army from Ireland. Some Irish Catholics came 
over with these troops, and joined the royal army, 
where they continued the same cruelties and 
disorders to which they had been accustomed. 
The parliament now voted, therefore, that no 
quarter in any action should be given them. But 
prince Rupert, by making some reprisals, soon 
rejiressed this inhumanity. 

The campaign of 1G44 proved at first favor- 
able to the royal cause, though afterwards quite 
tlie reverse. The Irish forces besieged and took 
the castles of Ilawarden, Beeston, Acton, and 
Deddington House. No place in Cheshire or 
the neighbourhood now adhered to the parlia- 
ment, except Nantwich ; and to this place Biron 
laid siege in the depth of winter. Sir Thomas 
I'airfax, alarmed at his progress, assembled an 
army of 4000 men in V^orkshire; and, having 
joined Sir William Brereton, attacked tlie camp 
of the royalists : — when the swelling of the 
nver by a thaw divided their army. That part 
exposed to Eairfax, being beat from their post, 
retired into the church of Acton, whore they 
wmre all taken prisoners. The other retreated 
with precipitation; and thus was dissipated the 
whole body of forces wdiich had come from Ire- 
land. This Iiappencd on the 2.')th of January; 
and, on the 1 Itli of April, colonel Bellasis was 
totally defeated at Selby in Yorkshire, by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who had returned from Cheshire. 
Being afterwards joined by lord Leven, the tw'o 
generals sat down before York ; but, being un- 
able to invest tliat city completely, they content- 
ed themselves with incommoding it by a loose 
blockade, llojicton, having assembled a body 
of 14,000 men, endeavoured to break into Sussex 
and Kent,* l5ut was defeated by Waller at Che- 
ringtoTi. At Newark, however, prince Rupert 
totally defeated the parliamentary army which 
besieged that place ; and thus preserved the 
communication open between the king's northern 
and southern forces. IVIanchester on the other 
hand, having taken Lincoln, bad united his army 
to that of Leven and Fairfax ; and reduced York 
to the last extremity. At this lime prince Rupert, 
bnving joined Sir Charles Lucas who commanded 
Newcastle’s horse, hastened to its relief with an 
army of 20,000 nicii ; when the Scots au<l parlia- 
mentary generals raised the siege, and drew up 
on Marston Moor. The prince, hurried on by 
kis natural impetuosity, gave immediate orders 
for lighting. The battle it is well known (see 
Cromwelt,) was lost, the royal army entirely 
pushed ofl' the field, and the train of artillery 
taken.’ Immediately after this, the marquis 
of Newcastle left the kingdo-m, prince Rupert 
retired into Lancashire, York was surrendered 
days, and Newcastle taken by storm. 
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On 27th of October another battle was 
fought at Newbury, in , which the royalists were 
worsted, but soon after retrieved their honor at 
Dennington Castle, which finished the campaign 
of 1644. 

In 1645 a negociation was again set on foot, 
and the commissioners met at Uxbridge on the 
30th of January; but it was soon found im- 
possible to come to any agreement. The de- 
mands of the parliament were exorbitant ; and 
even these their commissioners owned to be no- 
thing but preliminaries. The king was required 
to attaint, and except from a general pardon, 
forty of the most considerable of his English sub- 
jects, and nineteen of his Scots, together with all 
the popish recusants who had borne arms for him. 
It was insisted that forty-eight more, with all the 
members of either house who had sat in tlie 
parliament called by the king at Oxford, and all 
lawyers and divines who had embraced the king's 
party, should be rendered incapable of any office, 
be prohibited from coming within the verge of 
the court, and forfeit the third of their estates to 
the parliament. Whoever had borne arms for the 
king was also to forfeTt the tenth of their estates, 
or, if tliat did not suffice, the sixth, for the pay- 
ment of the yni1)lic debts. It was also demanded 
that the court of wards should be abolished ; that 
all Ihc considerable officers of the crown, and all 
the judges should be appointed liy parliament; 
and that the right of peace and war should not 
be exercised without tlieir consent. A little be- 
fore the commencement of this fruitless treaty, 
the parliament, to show their determined resolu- 
tiorrto proceed in the same haughty method in 
which tlicy bad begun, brought archbishop Laud 
to the block. 

While llic king's alfairs thus went to ruin in 
England, they seemed to revive a little in Scot- 
land, through the couduct and valor of the carl 
of Montrose, a young nobleman newly returned 
from his travels, lie had boim introduced to 
tlie king, but, not meeting with an agreeable re- 
ception, had gone over to the covenanters, and 
been active in forwarding all their violence. 
Being commissioned, however,* by the Tables, to 
wait upon king diaries, while the army lay at 
Berwick, be was so gained by the caresses of 
that monarch, that he thenceforth devoted him- 
self entirely, though secretly, to his servjce. For 
attemptirg to form an association in favos of 
the royal cause, iMontrose was quickly thrown 
into prison ; but, being again released, he found 
the king ready to give ear to his counsels, which 
were of the boldest and most daring kind. The 
defeat at Marston Moor had left him no hopes of 
any succours from England ; he was therefore 
obliged to stipulate with the earl of Antrim, a 
nobleman of Ireland, for some supply of men 
from that country. And he himself having used 
various disguises, and passed through many dan- 
gers, arrived in Scotland, where he lay for some 
time concealed in the borders of the Highlands. 
The Irish did not exceed 1 100 foot, very ill 
armed. Montrose immediately put himself at 
their head ; and, being joined by 1300 Higlilan- 
ders, attacked lord b'dcho, who lay at Perth with 
6000 men, utterly defeated him, and killed 2000 
of the covenanters. He next marched north- 
wards, to rouse again the marquis of Iluntly 
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and the Gordons, who had taken arms before, 
but had been suppressed by the • covenanters. 
For other particulars of his brilliant career, see 
Montrose. 

We need here only add that having prevailed 
in many battles, which his vigor always rendered 
as decisive as they were successful, he prepared 
for marching into the southern provinces, in 
order to put a total period to the power of the 
covenanters, and disperse the parliament, which 
with great pomp and solemnity they had ordered 
to meet at St. Johnstone’s. 

Fairfax, or rather Oliver Cromwell under his 
name, employed himself meanwhile in bringing 
in a new model into the parliamentary army, and 
never surely was a more singular army esta- 
blished. To the greatest number of the regi- 
ments chaplains were not appointed. The 
officers assumed the spiritual duty, and united it 
witli their military functions. During the in- 
tervals of action, they occupied themselves in 
sermons, prayers, and exhortations. Rapturous 
ecstacies supplied the place of study and re- 
flection ;^nd, while the zealous devotees poured 
out their thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, 
they mistook that eloquence, which to their own 
surprise, as well as that of others, flowed in 
upon them, for divine illuminations. Wherever 
they were quartered, they excluded the minister 
from his pulpit, and conveyed their sentiments 
to the audience with all the authority that fol- 
lowed their power, their valor, and their military 
exploits. Even private soldiers were seized with 
the same spirit: and an army of devotees pa- 
raded the country. The parliament also greatly 
increased their popularity at this time, passing 
an act called the self-denying ordinance, viz. 
that no member of their house should have a 
command in the army. The royalists ridiculed 
this fanaticism of the parliamentary armies, 
without being sensible how much reason they 
had to dread it. They were at this time equal, 
if not superior, in numbers to their enemies; 
but so licentious, that they were become as for- 
midable to their friends as their foes. The na- 
tural consequence was, that equal numbers of the 
king’s forces, could no longer maintain their 
ground against those of the parliament. This 
appeared in the decisive battle of Naseby, June 
4tb, 1645, where the forces were nearly equal ; 
but, after an obstinate engagement, Charles was 
entirely defeated ; 500 of his officers and 4000 
private men made prisoners ; all his artillery 
and ammunition taken, and his infantry totally 
dispersed; so that no victory could be more 
complete. 

Charles, after this battle, retired first to Here- 
ford, then to Abergavenny; and remained some 
lime in Wales, in the vain hope of raising a 
body of infantry. Fairfax on the 17th of June 
retook Leicester. On the 10th of July he 
raised the siege of Taunton ; and the royalists 
retired to Lamport, an open town in the county 
of Somerset. Here they were attacked by 
Fair&x, and beat from their post, with the loss 
of 300 killed and 1400 prisoners. This was 
followed by the loss of Bridgewater, which that 
CHimmander took three days after; making the 
garrison, to the .number of 2600 men, prisoners 


of war. He then reduced Bath and Sherborne; 
and, on the 11th of September, Bristol was sur- 
rendered by prince Rupert, tlipugh a few days 
before he had boasted in a letter to Charles, that 
he would defend the place for four months. This 
so enraged the king, that he immediately re- 
called all the prince’s commissions, and sent 
him a pass to go beyond sea. The Scots in the 
mean time, having made themselves masters of 
Carlisle after an obstinate siege, marched south- 
wards and invested Hereford; but were obliged 
to raise the siege on the king’s approach : and 
this was the last glimpse of success that at- 
tended his arms. Having marched to the relief 
of Chester, which was anew besieged by the 
parliamentary forces under colonel Jones, his 
rear was attacked by Pointz, and an engagement 
immediately ensued. While the fight was con- 
tinued with great obstinacy, and victory seemed 
to incline to the royalists, Jones fell upon them 
from the other side, and defeated them with the 
loss of 600 killed and 1000 taken ])risoners. The 
king with the remains of his army fled to New- 
ark ; and thence to Oxford, where he shut him- 
self up during the winter. After the surrender 
of Bristol, Fiiirfax and Cromwell having divided 
their forces, the former marclied westwards to 
complete the conquest of Devonshire and Corn 
wall ; the latter attacked the king’s garrisons east 
of Bristol. At last news arrived that Montrose 
himself, after some more successes, was de- 
feated ; and thus the last hope of the royal party 
was destroyed. Nothing could be more af- 
fecting than the situation in which the king 
now found himself. He resolved to grant the 
parliament their own terms, and sent them re- 
peated messages to tWs' purpose, but they did 
not deign to make him any reply. At last, after 
reproaching him with the blood spilt during the 
war, they told him that they were preparing some 
bills, to which, if he would consent, they would 
tlien be able to judge of his paciiic inclinations. 
Fairfax, in the meantime, was advancing with a 
victorious army to lay siege to Oxford ; and 
Charles, rather than submit to be taken captive 
and led in triumph by his insolent English sub- 
jects, resolved to give himself up to the Scots, 
who had never testified such implacable animo- 
sity against him, and to confide himsfelf to their 
loyalty. Passing by various cross-roads, he ar- 
rived in company with only two persons, Dr. 
Hudson and Mr. Ashburnham, at the Scots camp 
before Newark, and discovered himself to lord 
Leven their general. The reception he met with 
was such as might be expected from a set of 
men more influenced by bigotry, than the prin- 
ciples of honor or humanity. Instead of en- 

deavourin^^ to alleviate the distresses of their 

sovereign, they suffered him to be insulted by 
their clergymen; and immediately sent an ac- 
count of his arrival to the English parliament. 
The Scots thought this a proper time for the re- 
covery of the arrears due to them by the English. 

A considerable sum of money was really due'^to 
them, and they probably claimed more. At last, 
after various debates between them and the par- 
liament, it was agreed, that, upon payment of 
£400,000, the Scots, to their everlasting disgrace, 
should deliver up the king to his enexpies. The 
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geneial assembly piously pronounced, that as he 
refused to take the covenant which was pressed 
on him, it became not the godly to concern them- 
selves about his fortune. The king, therefore, 
being delivered over to the English commis- 
sioners, was conducted under a guard to IIol- 
denby in the county of Northampton ; his an- 
cient servants being dismissed, and he himself 
debarred from all visits, and communications 
with his family and friends. 

But when tlie civil war was thus terminated, 
the uarliament soon found themselves in the 
same situation to which they had reduced the 
king. The majority of he house were Presby- 
terians, but the majority of the army were Inde- 
pendents. The former, soon after the retreat of 
tlie Scots, seeing every enemy reduced, proposed 
to disband a considerable part of the army, and 
send the rest over to Ireland. This was by no 
means relished, and Cromwell took care to 
heighten the disaffection. Instead of preparing 
to disband, therefore, the soldiers resolved to 
petition ; and they began by desiring an indem- 
nity, ratified by the king, for any illegal actions 
wliich they might have committed during the 
war. The commons voted that this petition 
tended to introduce mutiny, &c. ; and threatened 
to proceed against the promoters of it as enemies 
to the state. The army, therefore, began to set 
up for themselves. In opposition to the parlia- 
ment at Westminster, a military parliament was 
formed. The principal officers formed a council 
to represent the body of peers ; the soldiers 
elected two men out of each company to repre- 
sent the commons, and thus was formed the ce- 
lebrated body of agitators of the army. See 
Agitators and Cromwell. The new parliament 
soon found matiy grievances to be redressed ; 
and specified some of the most considerable. 
l"he commons were obliged to yield to every 
request, and the demands of the agitators rose in 
proportion. The commons accused the army of 
mutiny and sedition ; the army retorted the 
charge, and alleged that the king had been de- 
posed only to make way for their usurpations. 
Cromwell, in the mean time, who secretly con- 
dutted all the measures of the army, while he 
exclaimed against their violence, resolved to 
seize the king’s person. Accordingly a party 
of 500 horse appeared at Holmby Castle, under 
the command of one Joyce, originally a tailor, 
but now a cornet; and by tliis man was the king 
conducted to the army, who were hastening to 
their rendezvous at Triple Heath near Cambridge. 
Next day Cromwell arrived among them, where 
he was received with acclamations of joy, and 
iramed lately invested with the supreme com- 
mand. The commons now saw the design of the 

army ; but it was too late ; resistance was become 

^in : Cromwell advanced with precipitation, 
and was in a few days at St. Alban^s. Even 
submission was now useless ; the army still rose 
in their demands, in proportion as these demands 
were gratified, till at last they claimed a right of 
modelling the whole government, and settling 
the nation. Cromwell began with accusing 
eleven members of the house, the leaders of the 
Presbyterian parly, as guilty of high treason. 
The commons were willing to protect them ; but 


the army insisting on their dismission, they vo- 
luntarily left the house. At last the citizens of 
London, finding the constitution totally over- 
turned, and a military despotism commencing, 
began to think seriously of repressing the inso- 
lence of the troops. The common council as- 
sembled the militia of the city; the works were 
manned ; and a manifesto published, aggra- 
vating the hostile intentions of the army. Find- 
ing that the commons, in compliance with the 
request of the army, had voted that the city 
militia should be disbanded, the citizens be- 
sieged the door of the house, and obliged them 
to reverse that vote. The assembly was, of con- 
sequence, divided into two parties ; the greater 
part siding with the citizens ; but the minority, 
with the two speakers at their head, were for 
encouraging the army. Accordingly the two 
speakers, with &i\ty-two of the members, secretly 
retired from the house, and threw themselves 
under the protection of the army, then at Houns- 
low Heath. They were received with shouts and 
acclamations ; their integrity was extolled ; and 
a force of 20,000 men moved forward to rein- 
state them in the house. In the mean time the 
party which was left resolved to resist the en- 
croachments of the army. They chose new 
speakers, gave orders for enlisting troops, or- 
dered the trained bands to man the lines ; and 
the whole city boldly resolved to resist the ap- 
proaching force. But this resolution only held 
while the enemy was at a distance : for, when 
Cromwell appeared, all was obedience and sub- 
mission : the gates were opened to him; the 
eleven impeached members were expelled ; the 
mayor, sheriff, and three aldermen, were sent to 
the tower : several citizens, and officers of the 
militia, were committed to prison ; the lines 
about the city levelled to the ground ; and the 
command of the Tower given to Fairfax. 

It now only remained to dispose of the king, 
who remained a prisoner at Hampton Court. 
The independent army, at the head of whom was 
Cmmwell, on one hand, and tlie Presbyterians, 
in the name of both houses, on the other, treated 
with him separately in private. He had some- 
times even hopes, that, in these struggles for 
power, he might have been chosen mediator in- 
the dispute ; and he expected that the kingdom 
at last, being sensible of the miseries of anarchy, 
would of its own accord be hushed into tran- 
quillity. At this time he was treated with some 
marks of distinction; he was permitted to con- 
verse with his old servants ; his chaplains were 
directed to attend him, and he celebrated divine 
service in his own way. But the most exquisite 
pleasure he enjoyed was in the company of his 
children, with whom he had several interviews. 
The effect of one of these interviews on the stern 
heart of Cromwell, we have adverted to in that 
article.* But these instances of respect were of 
no long continuance. As soon as the army had 
gained a complete victory over the house of 
commons, the king was treated not only with 
the greatest contumely, but was kept in con- 
tinual alarms for his personal safety. The con- 
sequence of this was, that Charles at last re- 
solved to withdraw from the kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, on the lUh of November 1647, 
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attended only by Sir John Berkeley, Ashburn- 
ham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton Court; 
and his escape was not discovered till nearly an 
hour after ; when those who entered his chamber, 
found on the table some letters directed to the 
arliament, to the general, and to the otlicerwho 
ad attended him. Travelling all night he ar- 
rived next day at Tichfield, a seat of the earl of 
Southampton, whore he knew he could entrust 
himself with the countess dowager. Before 
alighting at this place, he had gone to the sea- 
coast; and expressed great anxiety that a ship 
which he looked for had not arrived. The 
question now was, what measure should be next 
embraced. In the neighbourhood was the Isle 
of Wight, of which one Hammond was gover- 
nor, a man entirely dependent on Cromwell, 
but the nephew of Dr. Hammond, the king’s fa- 
vorite chaplain, and of good general character. 
It was too promptly determined to have recourse 
to him in the present exigence : Ashburnham and 
Berkely were therefore despatched to the i.sland, 
with orders not to inform Hammond of the 
place where the king lay concealed, till they had 
first obtained his promise not to deliver up his 
majesty, hut restore him to his liberty, if he 
could not protect him. The promise would 
have been but a slemler security: yet, even with- 
out exacting it, Ashburnham ini[)rudently, if 
not treacherously, brought Hammond to Tich- 
field ; and the king was obliged to put himself 
into his hands, and to attend him to Carishrooke 
Castle in the Isle of Wight ; wheVe, though he 
was receiveil with great demonstrations of respect 
and kindness, he was in reality a prisoner. 

Cromwell now found himself upon the point 
of losing all the fruits of his former schemes, hy 
having his own principles turned against himself. 
Among the Independents, who in general were 
averse to ecclesiastical subordination, a set of 
men grew, up, called Levellers, who disallowed 
all subordination whatsoever, and declared that 
they would have no other cliaplain, king, or cap- 
tain, but Jesus Christ. So long as this was only 
directed against his enemies, Cromwell could 
tolerate and even applaud it; but he did not aj)- 
prove of it when applied to himself. Having 
intimation that the levellers were to meet, he 
unexpectedly appeared before them at the head 
of his red regiment, which had hitherto been 
deemed invincible. He demanded, in the name 
of God, what tlrese meetings and murmiirings 
meant. He expostulated with them upon the 
danger and consequence of their precipitant 
schemes, and desired them immediately to de- 
part. Instead of obeying, however, they returned 
an insolent answer; when, rushing on them in 
great anger, he laid two of them dead at his feet : 
several others he caused to be hanged upon the 
spot, his guards dispersing the rest; and thus 
dissipated a faction, no otherwise crimiftal than 
in having followed his own example. Cromwell’s 
authority soon after became irresistible, in con- 
sequence of a new and unexpected addition to 
his successes. The Scots, ashamed of the re- 
proach of having sold their king, raised an army 
in his favor, the chief command of which was 
given to the earl of Hamilton: while I/angdale, 
who professed himself at the head of the more 


bigoted party .who had taken the connant, 
marched at the head of his separate body, and 
both invaded the north of England. Though 
these two armies amounted to above 20,000 
men, Oornwell hesitated not, at the head of his 
8000 hardy veterans, to give them battle. He 
attacked them one after another; routed and 
dispersed them; took Hamilton prisoner; and, 
following the blow, entered Scotland, the govern- 
ment of which he settled entirely to his satisfac- 
tion. See Cromwell. An insurrection in 
Kent was quelled by Fairfax with the same ease. 

During these events, the king, who was kept 
a prisoner at Carishrooke Castle, continued to 
negociate with the parliament, who now saw no 
other method of destroying tlie military power, 
but to bring into conflict again with that of the 
king. Frequent proposals for accommodation 
passed between thoiii ; hut the great obstacle 
which stood in the way was the king’s refusal to 
ahalish episcopacy, though he consented to alter 
the liturgy. However, the treaty was still carried 
on with vigor, and the jiarliament for the first 
time seemed in earnest to conclude their nego- 
ciatioiis amicably. The army saw through their 
designs, and began to demand vimgonnce on the 
king. The unhappy monarch had been lately 
sent under confinement to Wind.siir ; whence he 
was now conveyed to Hurst Castle in Hampshire. 
The parliament in the mean time began to issue 
ordinances for an effectual opposition to certain 
military encroachments, when they were asto- 
nished by a message from Cromwell, that he in- 
tended paying them a visit next day with his 
whole army; and in the mean time ordering them 
to raise him £10,000 on the city of London. 
The commons, tliough destitute of all hopes of 
prevailing, had still the courage to resist, and to 
attempt, in tlie face of the whole army, to finish 
th.e treaty they had begun with the king. They 
had taken into consideration the whole of his 
concessions ; and, though they had formerly voted 
them imsatisfaolory, they now renewed the con- 
sultation with great vigor. After a violent de- 
bate, which lasted three days, it was carried by a 
majority of 129 against cighty-three, that his 
concessions were a foundation for the houses* to 
proceed upon in settling the affairs of the nation. 
This was .the last attempt in his favor; for the 
next day colonel Pride, at the head of two regi- 
ments, blockaded the house ; and seizing in the 
passage forty-one members, of the pre.shyteriau 
party, sent them to a low room belonging to tlic 
house, that pa.s.sed hy the denomination of Hell. 
Above ICO members more were excluded ; and 
none were allowed to enter but the most furious 
and determined of the Independents, in all not 
exceeding sixty. This atrocious invasion of 
parliamentary rights commonly passed by the 
name of Pride’s purge, and the remaining mem- 
bers were called the Rump. These soon voted, 
that the transactions of the house a few days 
before were entirely illegal, and that their gc- 
heral’s conduct was just and necessary. Nothing 
remained, to complete the wickedness of this 
Rump parliament, but to murder the king. 

In this assembly, therefore, composed of the 
most obscure citizens, and officers of the army> 
a committee was appointed to bring in the 
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charges against the unhappy monarch ; and, on 
their report, a vote passed declaring it treason in 
a king to levy war against his parliament. It 
was resolved, that a high court of justice should 
be appointed, to try the king on the charge of 
this newly invented treason. For form's sake, 
they desired the concurrence of the few remain- 
ing lords in the upper house; but there was 
virtue enough left in that body unanimously to 
reject tlie proposal. The commons, however, 
were not to be stopped by so small an obstacle. 
They voted that the concurrence of the house of 
lords was unnecessary, and that the people were 
the origin of all just ])Ower. To add to their 
zeal, a woman of Ilcreiordshirc, illuminated by 
prophetical visions, desired admittance, and com- 
municated a revelation she pretended to have 
received from heaven. She assured them, that 
their measures were consecrated from above, and 
ratified by the sanction of the Holy Ghost ; intel- 
ligence which gave them, it is said, great comfort. 
Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, was 
comraanded to conduct the king from Hurst 
Castle to Windsor, and thence to London. 
i\Iany who saw him on this journey were greatly 
affected at the change that appeared in his face 
and person. He had permitted his beard to 
grow ; his hair was become venerably gray, rather 
by the pressure of anxiety than the hand of time; 
while the rest of his apparel bore the marks of 
misfortune and decay. All the exterior synibols 
of sovereignty were now withdrawn, and his at- 
tendants had orders to serve him without cere- 
mony. He could not, however, be persuaded 
that his adversaries would bring him to a formal 
trial ; but he every moment expected to be des- 
patched by private assjussination. From the 6th 
to the ‘20th of January was spent in making pre- 
parations for this extraordinary trial. 

The court consisted of 133 persons named by 
the commons; but of these never above seventy 
met upon the trial. The members were chiefly 
composed of the principal officers of the army, 
most of them of very mean birth, together with 
some of the lower house, and a few citizens of 
London. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen pre- 
sirlent; Coke was appointed solicitor for the 
people of England ; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, 
were named assistants. The court sat in .West- 
minster Hall. When the king was brought for- 
ward he was conducted by the mace-bearer to a 
chair placed within the bar. Though long de- 
tained a prisoner, and now produced as a crimi- 
nal, he still maintained the dignity of a king. The 
charges being read by the solicitor, accusing 
him of having been the cause of all the blood- 
shed since the commencement of the war, Brad- 
shaw told him that the court expected his answer, 
when the king began his defence with declining 
authority of the court. He stated, that, hav- 
ing been engaged in treaty with his two houses 
of parliament, and having finished almost every 
article, he expected a different treatment from 
what he had now received. He perceived, he 
said, no appearance of an upper house, which 
Was necessary to constitute a just tribunal. He 
insisted that he was himself the king and foun- 
tain of law, and consequently could not be tried 
hy laws to which he had never given his .assent ; 
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that, having been intrusted with the liberties oi 
the people, he would not now betray them by re- 
cognising a power founded in usurpation ; that 
he was willing, before a proper tribunal, to enter, 
into the particulars of his defence; but that 
before them he must decline any apology for his 
innocence, lest he should be considered as the 
betrayer of, and not a martyr for, the constitu- 
tion. Bradshaw, in order to support the autho- 
rity of the court, insisted that they had received 
their authority from the people, the source of all 
right. He pressed the king not to decline the • 
authority of a court that was delegated by the 
commons of England, and interrupted and over- 
ruled him in his attempts to reply. In this man- 
ner the king was three times produced* before the 
court, and as often persisted in declining its 
jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he was 
brought before this self-created tribunal, as he 
was proceeding thither, he was insulted by the 
soldiers and the mob, who cried out, ‘ Justice ! 
justice! Execution! execution T but he con- 
tinued undaunted. His judges having now ex- 
amined some witnesses, by whom it was proved 
that the king had appeared in arms against the 
forces commissioned by parliament, they pro- 
nounced sentence against him. He seemed very 
anxious at this time to be admitted to a con- 
ference with tlie two houses, and it was supposed 
that he intended to resign the crown to his son: 
but the court refused compliance, and considered 
his request as an artifice to delay justice. 

The behaviour of Charles under all these in- 
stances of low-bred malice was great, firm, and 
equal. In going through the hall from this exe- 
crable tribunal, the soldiers and rabble vs'cre 
again instigated t© cry' out, Justice and exe- 
cution ! They reviled him with the most bitter 
reproaches. Among other insults, one miscreant 
presumed to spit in the face of his sovereign. 
He patiently bore their insolence f ‘ Poor souls,' 
cried he, they would treat their generals in the 
same manner for sixpence.' Those of the popu- 
lace, who still retained the feelings ot humanity, 
expressed their sorrow in sighs and tears. A 
soldier more compassionate tlian the rest could 
not help imploring a blessing on his royal head : 
when an officer, overhearing him, struck the 
honest sentinel to the ground before the Hing '• 
the latter only remarked ‘ that the punishment 
seemed to exceed the offence.' At his return 
to Whitehall, Charles desired permission to see 
his children, and to be attended in his private 
devotions by Dr. Juxon, late bishop of London. 
These requests were granted, and three days al- 
lowed him to prepare for execution. Every night 
between his sentence and execution, the king 
slept sound as usual;— the fatal morning being 
at last arrived, he arose early, and, calling one of 
his attendants, he bad him employ more than 
usual care in dressing him, for so great a 
solemnity. Tlie street before Whitehall was the 
place destined for his execution. He was led 
through the banqueting house to the scaffold 
adjoining to that edifice, attended by his friend* 
and servant, bishop Juxon, a mah of the same 

mild and steady virtues with himself. Thescnffold, 
which was covered with black, was guarded by a 
regiment of soldiers under the command of colo- 
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nel Tomlinson ; and on it were to be seen the latter deigned not to take the least notice. On 


block, the axe, and two executioners in masks. 
The people, in crowds, stood at a distance. Sur- 
, veying all these preparations with calm compo- 
sure, the king, as he could not expect to be heard 
by the people at a distance, now addressed him- 
self to tlie few persons who stood around him. 
ite justified his own innocence in the late fatal 
wars: and observeil, tliat he 'had not. taken arms 
till after tlie parliament had shown him tlie ex- 
ample ; and had no other object in his warlike 
preparations but to preserve that authority entire, 
which had been transmitted to him by his an- 
cestors, But, though innocent towards his peo- 
ple, he acknowledged the equity of his execution, 
in the eyes of his Maker : he owned that he was 
Justly punished for having consented to the exe- 
cution of an unjust sentence against the earl of 
Stratford. He forgave all his enemies; exhorted 
the people to return to their obedience, and 
acknowledge his son as bis successor; and sig- 
nified his attachment to the Protestant religion 
as professed by the church of England. So strong 
was the impression made by his dying words, on 
those whg could hear him, that colonel Tomlin- 
son himself, to whose care he had been com- 
mitted, acknowledged himself a convert. At one 
blow his liead was severed from his body. The 
assistant executioner then, holding up the head, 
exclaimed, ‘ This is the head of a traitor.’ Grief, 
indignation, and astonishment, arc said to have 
been strongly expressed, not only among the 
spectators, hut througliout a great part of the 
nation, at this unparalleled execution. Each 
blamed himself either with active disloyalty to 
the king, or a passive compliance with his 
destroyers : many of those very pulpits that used 
to resound with insolence and sedition were now 
bedewed with tears of unfeigned repentance; 
and great numbers expressed Iheir detestation of 
those (lark hypocrites, who, to satisfy their own 
ambition, involved the whole nation in their 
guilt.' Charles was executed fifty-two minutes 
after one, P. M. on the 30th of January, 1649, in 
the forty-ninth year of his age, and twenty-fourth 
of his reign, lie was of a middling stature, 
robust, and well-proportioned. 11 is visage was 
pleasant, but melancholy; and it is probable, 
that the continual troubles in which he was in- 
volved might have made that impression on his 
countenance. The king, the moment before he 
stretched out his neck to the executioner, having 
said to Juxon, with a very earnest accent, ‘ Re- 
member,’ great mysteries were supposed to be 
concealed under that word : and the generals 
vehemently insisited tliat the prelate should in- 
form them of the king’s meaning. Juxon told 
them, that the king, having frequentfy charged 
him to inculcate on his son the forgiveness of 
his enemies, had taken this opportunity in the 
last moment of his life, when his commands, he 
8up[)osed, would be regarded as sacred and in- 
violable, to reiterate that desire. 

2. Of Great Britain under the Common- 
wealth. — ^The dissolution of the monarchy of 
England soon followed the death of the monarch. 
When the peers met, on the flay appointed in their 
adjournment, they entered upon business ; and sent 
down 5om£ votes to the commons, of which the 


the 6th of February the commons voted, that the 
house of lords was ‘useless and dangerous, and 
the kingly office unnecessary and. burdensome/ 
They also voted it high treason to acknowledge 
Charles Stuart, son of the late king, as successor 
to the throne. A great seal was made ; on one 
side of which were engraven the arms of England 
and Ireland, with this inscription, ‘Tlie great 
seal of England.’ On the reverse was repre- 
sented the house of commons sitting, witli this 
motto: *On the first year of freedom, by God’s 
blessing restored, 1649.’ The forms of all pub- 
lic business were changed from being transacted 
in the king’s name, to that of the keepers of the 
liberties of England. The court of King’s Bench 
was called the court of Public Bench. The 
king’s statue in the exchange was thrown down; 
and on the pedesUil these words were inscribed : 
Exit tyrannus, reguin ultimus; ‘The tyrant is 
gone, the last of the kings.’ The commons, it is 
said, intended to bind the princess Elizabeth ap- 
jirentice to a button-maker; the duke of Gloucester 
was to be taught some other mechanical employ- 
ment: but the former soon died of grief, as is sup- 
posed, for her father’s tragical end; the latter was 
sent beyond sea by Cromwell. The commons next 
proceeded to punisli those who had been most 
remarkable for their attacliment to their late 
sovereign. The duke of Hamilton, lord Capel, 
and the earl of Holland, were condemned and 
executed; the carl of Norwich and Sir John 
Owen were also condemned, but afterwards [)ar- 
doned. These proceedings irritated the Scots : 
their loyalty began to return ; and the insolence 
of the Independents, with their victories, in- 
flamed them still more, d’hey determined, llierc- 
fore, to acknowlcJ^ge prince Charles for their 
king, but at the same time to abridge his power, 
by every limitalion which they had attempted to 
impose on his father. Charles, after the death 
of his father, having passed some time at Paris, 
and seeing no prospect of as.sistancc from that 
quarter, was glad to accept of theii^onditions; 
and had the mortification to enter the gate of 
Edinburgh, while tlio limbs of his faithful ad- 
herent, Montrose, were still exposed there. 11c 
soon found himself little better than a prisoner, 
being surrounded and incessantly importuned by 
the clergy, from whom, and his other tormentors, 
he at first attempted to escape : but was overtaken 
and brought back ; when nc testified his repen- 
tance for what he had done. Cromwell, in the 
mean time, who had been appointed by the par- 
liament to command the army in Ireland, prose- 
cuted the war in that kingdom with his usual 
success. He had to encounter the royalists, 
commanded by the duke of Ormond, and the 
native Irish led on by O’Neal, lliese he 
quickly overcame ; and most of the towns, in- 
timidated by his successes, opened their gates at 
his approach. He was on the point of reducing 
the whole kingdom, when he was^ recalled by the 
parliament, as we have seen in his life, to defend 
England against the Scots ; and fought the cele- 
brated battles of Dunbar and Worcester. 

After the battle of Worcester, Charles entered 
upon a series of the most romantic adventures. 
Ilis hair being cut off, the better to disguise hif 
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person, he worked for some days in the habit of 
a peasant, cutting faggots. He next made an 
attempt to retire into Wales, under the conduct 
of cftie Pendrel, a poor farmer, who was sincerely 
attached to his cause. • In this attempt, however, 
he was disappointed ; every pass being guarded 
to prevent his escape. Being obliged to return, he 
met one colonel Careless, who had escaped the 
carnage at Worcester. In his company the king 
was obliged to climb a spreading oak; ammig 
the thick branches of which they spent the day 
together, while they heard the soldiers of the 
enemy in pursuit of them below. Thence he 
passed with imminent danger, and through all tlie 
varieties of hunger, fatigue, and personal suffer- 
ing, to the house of colonel Lane, a zealous 
royalist in Staffordshire. There he deliberated 
about the means of escaping into France; and, 
it being decided that he should endeavour to 
reach the port of Bristol, he rode thither before 
this -gentleman’s sister, on a visit to a Mrs. Nor- 
ton. During this journey, he every day met 
with persons whose faces he knew ; and at one 
time ])assed through a whole regiment of the 
enemy's army. On his arrival the butler, being 
sent to bis chamber with refreshments, recol- 
lected his features ; and, falling on his knees, 
exclaimed, ‘ I am rejoiced to see your majesty.' 
The king was alarmed ; but, strictly enjoining the 
man to keep the secret from his master, the 
honest fellow kept his word : and, no ship being 
found that would sail for France for a month, 
the king now passed on to the house of colonel 
Wyndham in Dorsetshire. Pursuing from thence 
his journey to the sea side, he had once more a 
very narrow escape. The day had been ap- 
pointed for a solemn fast ; and a fanatical weaver, 
who liad been a soldier in the army, was preach- 
ing against royalty in a chapel fronting the inn 
where the king had stopped. Charles, to avoid 
suspicion, was himself among the audience. It 
happened that a smith, of the same principles 
with the weaver, had been examining the horses 
belonging to the passengers, and came to assure 
tlie preacher that he knew by the fashion of the 
shoes that one of the strangers’ horses came from 
the north. The preacher immediately affirmed 
that this horse could belong to no other than 
Charles Stuart, and instantly went with a con- 
stable to search the inn^ But Charles had in the 
mean time taken the alarm, and left the inn be- 
fore the constable's arrival. He at last embarked 
itt Shoreham in Sussex ; and, after forty-one days 
concealment, arrived safely at Feschamp in Nor- 
mandy. 

Cromwell in the mean time returned in tri- 
umph ; and his first care was to depress the Scots, 
on account of their having withstood the work 
of the gospel, as he called it. An act was passed 
for abolishing royalty in Scotland, and'annexing 
Ibat kingdom as a conquered province to the 
l^nglish commonwealth. It was empowered, 
noweve'r, to send some members to the English 
parliament. Judges were appointed to distribute 
justice; and the people of that country, now 
freed from the tyranny of the ecclesiastics, were 
not much dissatisfied with the new government. 
All parts* of the British dominions being thus 
reduced under perfect subjection to the parlia- 


ment, he next resolved to chastise the Dutch, 
who had given some slight causes of complaint 
Dr. Dorislaus, who had been one of the late 
king’s judges, being sent by the parliament as 
their envoy to Holland, was assassinated by one 
of the royal party who had taken refuge there. 
Some time after, Mr. Stephen John, their ambas- 
sador, was insulted by the friends of the prince 
of Orange. These were thought sufficient reasons 
for a declaration of war against that republic by 
the commonwealth of England. 

The parliament greatly depended at this time 
on the activity and courage of Blake, their 
admiral. On the other hand, the Dutch op- 
posed to him their famous admiral Van Tromp, 
to whom their republic has never since produced 
an equal. Many were the engagements between 
these celebrated admirals. At last the Dutch, 
who felt great disadvantages by the loss of 
their trade, and by the total suspension of their 
fisheries, were willing to treat for peace. The 
parliament, however, gave them an evasive an- 
swer. They seem studiously to have kept their 
navy in exercise as long as they could ; judging, 
that, while the force of the nation was exerted by 
sea, it would diminish the formidable power of 
Cromwell by land. But terms were not long 
kept between them. He persuaded the officers 
to present a petition for payment of arrears, and 
redress of grievances ; desiring the parliament 
also to consider how many years they had sat, 
and what pretensions they had formerly made of 
their designs to new model the house. They 
alleged that it was now full time to give place to 
others; and however meritorious their actions 
might have been, yet, the rest of the nation had 
some right, in their turn, to manifest their 
patriotism in defence of their country. The 
house was highly offended: they appointed a 
committee to prepare an act ordaining that all 
persons who presented such petitions for the 
future should be deemed guilty of high treason. 
To this the officers made a very warm re- 
monstrance, and the parliament as angry a reply. 
We once more refer to the article Cromwell, 
for the result of these disputes, and the history 
of his final exaltation. 

At last the Dutch, having been humbled by 
repeated defeats, were forced to sue for peace. 
Cromwell obliged them on this occasion to 
abandon the interest df the king's son, to pay 
£85,000 as an indemnification for former ex- 
penses, and to restore, to the English East India 
Company, a part of those dominions of which 
they had beei;i dispossessed by the Dutch, 
during the former reign. The ministry of France 
also paid the^utmost deference to the protector; 
and he having lent that court a body of 6000 men, 
to attack the Spanish dominions in the Nether- 
lands, the French put Dunkirk into his hands as 
a reward for his attachment. By the heroic ex- 
ertions of the celebrated admiral Blaise, he also 
humbled Spain; as well as the Algerines and 
Tunisians. Penn and Venables, two other ad- 
mirals, made an attempt on the island of 
Hispaniola ; but, failing of this, they steered to 
Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without 
a blow. 

It is not to be supposed, that a numerous 
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standing army could be maintained, and so 
many foreign wars carried on, without incurring 
extraordinary expenses^ The protector therefore 
called his first and second parliaments, guards 
being placed at the door of the latter, that none 
might he admitted but such as produced a war- 
rant from his council. The principal design of 
convening this assembly was, that they should 
offer him the crown, ilis creatures, therefore, 
took care to insinuate the confusion that arose in 
legal proceedings without the name of a king; 
that no man was acquiiinted with the extent or 
limits of the present magistrate’s authority, but 
those of a king had been well ascertained by the 
experience of ages. On the motion being at 
last formally made in the house, it was easily 
carried, and nothing was wanting but Cromwell’s 
own consent to have his name enrolled among 
the sovereigns of England. This consent, how- 
ever, ho avoided to give. The conference car- 
ried on with the members, who made him the 
offer, seems to argue that he was desirous of 
being compelled to accept it, but it ended in his 
total refusal. With all these proffered honors, 
and all his real despotic power, tlie situation of 
Cromwell, we have seen, was far from being 
enviable. Conspir.icies were formed against 
him, and it was finally taught upon principle, 
that not only was his death desirable, but his' 
assassination would be meritorious. Cromwell 
IS said to have read the celebrated pamphlet of 
colonel Titus, Killing no Murder, and never to 
have smiled afterwarcls. At last he was deliver- 
ed from a life of horror and anxiety by a tertian 
ague, of which he died September 3rd, 1658, 
after having usurped the government nine years, 
r’or other particulars of the life and character of 
this extraordinary man, see Cromwell. 

Oliver Cromwell was nominally sticcceded in 
his office of protector by his son llichard, who 
immediately called a parliament. To this as- 
sembly the army presented a remonstrance, 
desiring some person for their general in whom 
they could confide. The house voted such 
meetings and remonstrances unlawful : upon 
which the officers, surrounding Richard’s house, 
forced him to dissolve the parliament; and soon 
after he signed an abdication of the government. 
His younger brother Henry, who had been ap- 
pointed to the command in Ireland, followed 
Richard’s example, and resigned his commission 
also without striking a blow. 

The officers, left at liberty, resolved to restore 
the Rump parliament, as it was called, consi.sting 
of that remnant of the commons which had 
condemned Charles. They were no sooner rein- 
stated in their authority, however, than they 
began to humble the army by cashiering some 
of the officers, and appointing others on whom 
they could have more dependence. The officers 
at last resolved to dissolve the assembly. Lam- 
bert, one of the generals, drew up a body of 
troops, in the streets which led to Westminster 
Hall ; and, when the spealcer Lenthall proceeded 
in his carriage . to the house, he ordered the 
horses to be turned, and very civilly conducted 
him home. The other members were likewise 
intercepted; and the army returned to their 
quarters to observe a solemn fast, which gene- 


rally either preceded or attended their outrages. 
A committee was then elected, of twenty-three 
persons, of whom seven were officers. These 
they pretended to invest with sovereign autho- 
rity. 

But a stronger influence was at work in the 
north. Upon hearing that the officers had by 
their own authority dissolved the parliament, 
general Monk, then in Scotland with 8000 
veteran troops, protested against the measure, 
and resolved to defend the national priviloges. 
As soon as he put his army in motion, he found 
l)imself eagerly sought after by all parties; bn', 
so cautious was he of declaring his mind, that, 
to the, very last, it was impossible to know on 
which side he designed to appear. A remark- 
able instance of this was, that, when his own 
brother came to him, with a message from lord 
(»ranville in the name of the king, he refused 
all intercourse with him. On the other hand, 
hearing that the officers were preparing an army 
to oppose him) Monk amused them with nego- 
ciations; and the people, finding themselves not 
entirely defenceless, began to declare for a free 
parliament. The Rump, now also finding them- 
selves invited to sit by the navy and part of tlu 
army, again ventured to resume their seats, and 
to thunder vptes against the officers, by whom 
they had been ejected. Without taking any 
notice of l.aml)crt, they sent orders to the troops 
to repair immediately to the garrisons appoiittcd 
for tl)ein. The soldiers obeyed ; and J^ambert 
found himself deserted by his whole army. 
Monk, in the mean time, proceeded with his 
troops to London; the gentry, on his march, 
flocked round him with addresses, and expres- 
sing their desire fiai: a new parliament. At St. 
Albans, within a few miles of the capital, ho 
sent the parliament a message, desiring them to 
remove such forces as remained in London (o 
country quarters. Some of the nigiments wil- 
lingly obeyed this order ; and such as did not 
Monk ejected by force: after which he quartered 
his army in Westminster. The house now votenl 
him thanks for liis services: when he desired 
them to call a free parliament ; which soon led 
the citizens to refuse submission to the existing 
government. They resolved to pay no taxes 
until the members formerly excluded by colonel 
fhide should be replaced. On this Monk ar- 
rested eleven of the mo.st obnoxious of the 
common council ; broke the gates and portcul- 
lises; and, having cxpo.scd the city to contempt, 
returned in triumph to Westminster. The 
next day, however, he made an apology for this 
conduct, and promised for the future to co- 
operate with the mayor and common council. 
T’he commons w'ere now greatly alarmed. They 
tried every method to draw off the general from 
his new alliance. Some of them even promised 
to invest him with the dignity of sujtreme 
gistrate. But Monk was too just, or too wise, 
to hearken to such wild proposals : he resolve 
to restore the secluded members, and by 
means to bring about a new election, 
restoration of the expelled members was easily 
effected ; and their number w'as so much 
rior to that of the Rump, that the chiefs of this 
la«*t party now thought proper in their turn o 
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withdraw. The restored members began with only thirty years of age at the Restoration. Being 
repealing all those orders by which they had naturally of an engaging disposition, he soon 
been expelled. They renewed and enlarged the became the favorite of all ranksj and his first 
general’s commission; fixed a proper stipend measures were calculated to give universal satis- 
for the support of the fleet and army ; and, faction. lie seemed desirous of losing the 
having passed these votes, dissolved themselves, memory of past animosities, and of uniting every 
and gave orders for the immediate assembling party in aflection for their prince and country, 
a new parliament. Mean while, Monk new- In his council were found the most eminent men 
modelled the army to his purposes. Some offi- of the nation, without regard to former distinc- 
cers, by his direction, having presented him tions. The presbyterians shared this honor 
with an address, in which they promised to obey ccpially with the royalists. Calarny and Baxter, 
implicitly the orders of the ensuing parliament, presbyterian clergymen, were even made chap- 
he ordered it to be signed by all the different lains to the king. Admiral Montague was cre- 
regiinents ; and tliis furnished him with a pre- ated earl of Sandwich, and Monk duke of 
teiice' for dismissing those by whom it was Albemarle. Morrice, the general’s friend, was 
rejected. In the midst of tliese transactions, appointed a secretary of state. The parliament, 
Laihbert, wlio had been arrested, escaped from having been summoned without the king’s con- 
the Tower, and began to raise forces ; Monk sent, received at first only the title of a conven- 
thereforc despatched against him colonel In- tion; and it was not till after an act passed for 
goldsby, with his own regiment; and, though that purpose, that they were acknowledged by 
Lambert bad taken possession of Daventry with the former title. Both houses now owned the 
four troops of horse, the greater part of them guilt of the late rebellion, and gratefully received 
joined Iiigoldsby; to whom he himself surren- in their own name, and in that of all his subjects, 
dennl. Monk persisted all this time in his re- his majesty’s gracious pardon and indemnity, 
serve ; and referred all the communications of The king, as we have seen, had promised an in- 
the king to one Morricc, a gentleman of Devon- demnity to all criminals, but such as should be 
shire. At last however he disclosed his favor- excepted by parliament : he now issued a pro- 
able intentions towards tlie exiled monarch to clamation, declaring, that such of the late king’s 
Sir John Oanville, who held a commission judges as did not surrender themselves within 
from liim. In consequence of this, the king fourteen days sliould receive no pardon. Nine- 
left the Spanish territories, where he narrowly teen surrendered ; some were taken in their 
escaped being detained, and retired to Holland, flight; others escaped beyond Sf'a. The peers 
to wait the " issue of his overtures. The new seemed inclined to great severity on this occa- 
inirliamcnt being assembled, Sir Ilarbotlle sion ; but were restrained by the king, who in 
Drimstone, a well-known royalist, was chosen the most earnest terms it is said pressed the act 
speaker; and Monk gave directions to Annesly, of general indemnity. After repeated soUci- 
presi{J(mt of the council, to inform them, that tations, the act of indemnity passed both houses, 
one Sir John Granville, a servant of tlic king’s, with the exception of those who had an imrae- 
had been sent over by his majesty, and was now diate hand in the king’s death. Even Cromwell, 
at the door with a letter to the house. This Ireton, and Bradshaw, though dead, were con- 
message was received with the utmost joy. sidered as proper objects of resentment: their 
Granville was called in, the letter read, and the bodies were dug from their graves; dragged to 
king’s proposals immediately accepted. He of- the place of execution ; and, after hanging some 
fered a general amnesty to a), persons, and with- time, buried under the gallows. Of the rest 
out any exceptions, but what should be made by who sat in judgment on the late monarch’s trial, . 
parliament. He promised to indulge scrupulous some were dead, and some thought worthy of 
consrionces with liberty in matters of religion; pardon. Ten only, out of eighty, were adjudged' 
to leave to the examination of parliament the to suffer death; and these were enthusiasts who 
claims of all such as possessed lands with con- had all along acted from principle, and who, in 
tested titles; to satisfy the army under general the general spirit of rage excited against them, 
Monk with respect to their arrears, and to give .showed a fortitude that would have done honor 
the Slime rank to his officers when they should to any cause. The army was disbanded, that 
he enlisted in the king’s army; and to confirm had for so many years governed the nation; at 
•'ll! these concessions by act of parliament. In this time prelacy, tithes, and all the ceremonies 
consequence of this agreement between the king of the church of fmgland, were restored ; the 
iind parliament, Montague tl)e English admiral king at the same time endeavouring to oreserve 
availed on king Charles, to inform him that the the air of moderation and neutrality, ‘in fact, 
fleet expected his orders at Scheveling. The with regard to religion, Charles in his gayer 
duke of York immediately went on board, and hours was a professed deist; but in the latter 
took the command as lord high admiral, The part of his life he evidently inclined to the Ca- 
king embarked, and, landing at Dover, was re- tholic persuasion, and is known to have died a 
ceived by the general, whom he tenderly em- Catholic. On the 13th of September died the 
braced. He entered London in 1660, on the young duke of Gloucester, a prinefc of great hopes. 
29th of May, which was his birth-day ; and was The king was never so deeply affected by any 
attended by an innumerable multitude of people, incident in his life. The princess of Orange, 
vi'ho testified their joy by the loudest accla- having come to England to partake of the joy 

attending the restoration of her family, with 
3. Of the Stuart dynasty from the Restoration whom she lived in great friendship, soon after 
to the expulsion of James II , — Charles 11. was also sickened and died. The queen mother now 
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p^id a visit to her son, and obtained his consent 
to the marriage of the princess Henrietta with 
the duke of, Orleans, brother to the French 
king. 

Parliament having met on the 6th November, 
and carried on business with the greatest unan- 
imity and dispatch, was dissolved by the king on 
the ‘29th of December, 16GO. During the reign 
of this prince the spirit of the people took a di- 
rection totally opposite to that of the time of 
Charles I. The latter found his subjects anima- 
ted with a ferocious though ignorant zeal for lib- 
erty. They knew not what it was to be free, 
and therefore imagined that liberty must at once 
result from throwing off the royal authority. They 
gained their point : the unhappy monarch was 
‘dethroned and murdered ; but instead of liberty 
they found themselves oppressed by greater ty- 
ranny than ever. Being freed from this by the 
Restoration, nothing now prevailed but as un- 
bounded a spirit of submission ; and Charles 
rendered himself at last almost an absolute mo- 
narch. A revolution equally great took place 
with regard to religious matters. During the 
former reigns a spirit of the most gloomy enthu- 
siasm had overspread the land, and men imagined 
the Deity was only to be pleased by their denying 
themselves every social pleasure. The extreme 
hypocrisy of Cromwell, and the absurd conduct 
of many of his associates, showed that this was 
not religion ; but, in avoiding this error, they ran 
into one equally dangerous ; and every thing re- 
ligious or serious was discountenanced. Nothing 
but riot and dissipation succeeded. The court 
set the example ; scenes of gallantry and festivity 
were the order of the day ; the horrors of the 
late war became the subject of ridicule ; the for- 
mality of the sectaries was displayed on the stage, 
and even laughed at from the pulpit. In short, 
the best mode of religion now was to have as 
little as possible ; and to lay aside not only the 
enthusiasm of the sectaries, but even the common 
duties of morality. In the midst of this bound- 
lesslicentiousness, the old and faithful adherents 
of the royal family were left unrewarded; and 
the act of indemnity was justly said to have been 
an act of forgiveness to the king’s enemies, and 
of oblivion to his friends. In 1601 the Scottish 
and English parliaments seemed to vie with each 
other in their prostrations to the king. In Eng- 
land monarchy and episcopacy were raised to the 
greatest splendor. The bishops were permitted 
to resunle their seats in the house of peers; all 
military authority was acknowledged to be vested 
in the king. He was empowered to appoint 
commissioners for regulating corporations, and 
expelling such members as had intruded them- 
selves by violence, or professed principles dan- 
gerous to the constitution : and an art of unifor- 
mity was passed, by which it was required, that 
every clergyman should be re-ordained, if he 
had not before received episcopal ordination ; 
that he should declare his assent to every thing 
contained in the book of Common Prayer, and 
should take the oath of canonical obedience. 
In consequence of this law, above 2000 of the 
presbytenan clergy resigned their cures at once, 
in Scotland the right of the king wa«l asserted 
in the fullest and most positire terms to be here- 


ditary, divine, and indefeasible. His power 
was extended to the lives and possessions of his 
subjects, and from his original grant was said to 
come all that they enjoyed. They voted him an 
additional revenue of £40,000; and all their 
former violences were spoken of with the ut- 
most detestation. This intoxication of loyalty, 
however, at last began to wear off. The king’s 
profusion and extravagance in Ids pleasures, 
together with his indolence in government, fur- 
nished opportunities of making very disadvanta- 
geous comparisons between him and Crom- 
well. These animosities were heightened by the 
ejected clergy, especially when they saw Dunkirk, 
which had been acquired during the usurper’s 
vigorous administration, sold to the French, 
and that merely to supply the king’s extrava- 
gance. From this time (August 17th 1662) 
Charles found himself perpetually opposed, and 
his parliaments granted supplies much more re- 
luctantly than before. A few months previously the 
continual exigencies of the king had forced him to 
conclude a marriage with the Infanta of Portugal 
for the sake of her portion, which was £500,000 
in money, together with the fortress of Tangier 
in Africa, and Bombay in the East Indies. The 
chancellor Clarendon, the dukes of Ormond and 
Southampton, urged many reasons against this 
match, particularly the likelihood of her never 
having any children; but all their objections 
could not prevail, and Clarendon, therefore, set 
himself to promote it. Still, however, the king’s 
necessities were greater than his supplies. He 
therefore resolved to sacrifice his minister, the 
great Clarendon, to the resentment of the parlia- 
ment, to whom he was become obnoxious, in or- 
der to procure riu)re supplies. On the 12th 
June, 1663, he sent for tlie commons to White- 
hall; complained of their inattention to him, and 
acquainted them with a conspiracy to seize the 
castle of Dublin. Four subsidies were imme- 
diately granted, and the clergy in convocation 
followed the example of the commons. On this 
occasion the earl of Bristol ventured to impeach 
the chancellor in the house of peers ; but, as he 
did not support his charge, the affair was dropped 
for the present. With a view probably of hav- 
ing the money to be employed for that purpose 
in his hands, Charles was induced to declare 
war againsL the Dutch in 1664. 

In this contest the English, under the com- 
mand of Sir Robert Holmes, expelled the Dutch 
from Cape Corse Castle on the coast of Africa, 
and seized on their settlements of Cape Verd and 
the Isle of Goree. Sailing thence to America, 
the admiral possessed himself of Nova Belgia, 
since called New York; and which continued 
subject to Britain, till the American revolution. 
On the other band, De Ruyter, the Dutch admi- 
ral, disposessed the English of all their settle- 
ments in Guinea except Cape Corse. He after- 
wards sailed to America, where he attacked Bar- 
badoes and Long Island, but was repulsed. 
Soon after, the two most considerable fleets of 
each nation met ; the one under the duke of York, 
to tlie number of 114 sail; the other com- 
manded by Opdam, admiral of the Dutch navy, 
of nearly equal force. ‘ The engagement began a 
four in the morning, and both sides fought wiut 
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equal intrepidity. The duke was in the hottest 
part of the engagement, and behaved with great 
spirit, while many of his lords and attendants 
were killed around liim. In the heat of the ac- 
tion the Dutch admiral's ship blew up; which 
so discouraged and disheartened the enemy, that 
they fled towards tlieir own coast, having thirty 
ships sunk and taken, while the victors lost only 
one. This success so much excited the jealousy 
of the neighbouring states, that France and Den- 
mark immediately resolved to protect the Dutch 
republic. Admiral De Huyter, on his return 
from Guinea, was appointed, at the head of 
seventy-six sail, to join the duke of Beaufort the 
French admiral, who it was supposed was then 
entering the British Channel from Toulon. The 
duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert now 
commanded the British fleet, of seventy-four 
sail. Albemarle detached the prince with 
twenty ships to oppose the duke of Beaufort; 
against which piece of rashness Sir George Ays- 
cue in vain protested. The fleets thus engaging, 
upon unequal terms, a memorable battle ensued, 
in which the Dutch admiral Evertzen was killed 
by a cannon ball, one of their ships was blown up, 
and three of the English ships taken. The com- 
batants were parted by darkness. The next day 
they renewed the battle with incredible fury. 
Sixteen fresh ships joined the Dutch ; and the 
English were so shattered, that their fighting 
ships were reduced to twenty-eight. Upon re- 
treating towards their own coast the Dutch fol- 
lowed them; where another dreadful conflict 
was beginning, but closed by the darkness of the 
night. The morning of the third day the Eng- 
lish continued their retreat, and Albemarle 
came to the desperate resolution of blowing 
up his own ship rather than submit to the 
enemy, when he found himself happily rein- 
forced by prince Rupert with sixteen ships 
of the line. By this time it was night; the 
next day the fleets came once more to a 
close combat, which was continued with great 
violence, till they were parted by a mist. 
Both sides clajrned the victory, but the Dutch 
certainly had the advantage. Another bloody 
engagement happened soon after, with larger 
fleets on both sides, commanded by the same ad- 
luirals. In this the Dutch were vanquished; 
but they were soon in a condition to face their 
enemies, by the junction of Beaufort the French 
admiral. The Dutch fleet now appeared in the 
'Ihames, and the whole British nation was thrown 
into the utmost consternation : a chain had been 
drawn across the river ^Medway ; and .some 
fortifications added to the forts along the 
bank. But all these were unequal to the present 
force ; Sheerness* was soon taken ; the Dutch 
passed forward and broke the chain, though for- 
tified by some ships sunk by Albemarle’s onlers, 
destroying the shipping in their passage, and ad- 
vanced, with six men of war and five fire-ships, 

^ far as Upnore Castle, where they burned three 
of war. It was now expected that the 
Dutch might sail up next tide to London bridge, 
and destroy not only the shipping, but even the 
buildings of the metropolis. The Dutch, how- 
ever, were unable to effect this,, from the failure 
the French, who had promised them assistance. 


Spreading, therefore, an alarm along the coast, 
and having insulted Norwich, they returned to 
their own shores. During these transactions the 
plague raged in London, and destroyed 1 00,000 of 
the iirhabitants. This calamity was soon followed 
by another equally dreadful. A fire broke out in 
a baker's house in Pudding Lane, near the bridge, 
and spread with such rapidity that no efforts 
could extinguish it, till it laid in ashes the most 
considerable part of the city ; but not a single 
life, it is said, was lost. These complicated mis- 
fortunes did not fail to excite many murmurs 
among the people : the blame of the fire was laid 
on the Jkipists: the Dutch war was exclaimed 
against as unsuccessful and unnecessary; .and 
Charles himself began to be sensible that all the 
ends for which he had undertaken the war were 
likely to be entirely frustrated. Instead of being 
able to lay up money for himself, the supplies of 
parliament liad hitherto been so scanty that he 
found himself considerably in debt. A treaty, 
therefore, was set on foot, which was concluded 
at Breda on the 21st of July, 16G7, by which the 
only advantage gained for the country wasr, the 
cession of the colony of New York. It was 
therefore judged disgraceful, and the blame of it 
thrown entirely upon the earl of Clarendon. 
Along with this, he was charged with the sale of 
Dunkirk; the bad payment of the seamen; the 
disgrace by the Dutch fleet; and his own ambi- 
tion. His daughter, while yet in Paris, had com- 
menced an amour with the duke of York; and, 
under a solemn promise of marriage,, had ad- 
mitted him to her bed. Her lover, however^ af- 
terwards married her ; but this act of virtue in 
the prince was imputed as a crime to Clarendon. 
Clarendon was soon therefore deprived of the 
the seals, and impeached; and thought proper to 
withdraw into France. Soon after the king 
formed an alliance with Holland and Sweden, 
to prevent the French king from completing his 
conquest of the Netherlands. The king now 
began to act in a very arbitrary manner. He had 
long wished to extend his prerogative, and to he 
able to furnish himself with whatever sums he 
might want for his pleasures, and therefore was 
most likely to be pleased with those ministers 
who could flatter both his wishes. These he 
found in Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arling- 
ton, and Lauderdale, a junto distinguished by 
the nanre of the Cabal ; a word formed by the 
initials of their names. The first effect of their 
advice was, a secret alliance with France, and u 
rupture with Holland. Soon after this the duke 
of York (Icelared himself a Papist; and liberty 
of conscience was proclaimed to all sectaries, 
whether dissenters or papists: a proclamation 
was also issued containing very rigorous orders 
for the impressment of seamen ; and another full 
•of menaces against those who should speak undu^ 
tifullyofhis majesty’s measures, kc.. These mea- 
sures, however, gave very great and just offence 
to the people ; Lut they were especially alarmed 
at an alliance with France, and justly afraid of 
the treachery of that court. On the 28th of IVlav, 
1672, the English fleet under the duke of York 
was surprised by the Dutch in Southwokl Bay. 
About 8 A. M. bf'gnn a most fuiious eng?\tcement. 
The gallan* Sandwich, who commanded the 
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English ran, drove bis ship into the midst of the vi^as a grievance : and then the house rose in 
enemy, beat off the admiral that ventured to at- great confusion. The king, finding that he could 
tack him, sunk another si) ip that attempted to expect no supply from the commons for carrying 
board him, and three fire-sliips that offered to on the war, resolved to make a separate peace 
grapple with him. Though liis vessel was torn with the Dutch, on terms which they had pro- 
With shot, and out of 1000 men there only re- nosed by the Spanish ambassador. For form’s sake 
inained 400, he still continued to fight. At last he asked the advice of parliament, who concur- 
a fire-ship, more fortunate than the rest, having ring heartily in his intention, a peace was accord- 
laid hold of his vessel, her destruction became ingly concluded. 

inevitable, and the carl himself was drowned in The prepossession which Charles had all along 
attempting to escape. Night parted the combat- shown for France, and* his manifest inclination 
ants; the Dutch retired and were not followed upon all occasions to attach himself to that court, 
by tlic English. The loss sustained by the two had given great offence. Other circumstances 
maritime powers was nearly equal; but the also co-operated to produce general discontent. 
Frencli suHered very little, not having entered Tlie toleration of Catholics, so much “wished for 
into the heat of the engagement. It was even by the king; the bigotry of the duke of York, 
supposed that they had orders for this conduct, the heir apparent to the crown, and his zeal for the 
and to spare their own ships, while the Dutch propagation of the Catholic religion; excited a 
and English should weaken each other by their general and just apprehension that the Protestant 
mutual exertions. The combined powers were religion Was in danger. These discontents w*ere 
much more successful against the Dutch by land, increased and fomented by designing men, who, 
Louis XI\^ conquered all before? him, crossed the to promote their own interests, did not scruple 
Rhine, took the frontier towns of the enemy, and to advance the grossest falsehoods. In 1678 an 
threatened the new republic with a final dissolu- account of a plot formed by the Papists, for de- 
tion. Terms were proposed to them liy the stroying the king and the Protestant religion, 
conquerors, whicli would have deprived them of was given in by one Kirby a chemist, Dr. 'rong,a 
all power of resisting an invasion from France weak credulous clergyman, and Titus Oates, who 
by land. Those of Charles exposed them equally had likewise been a clergyman, but was a most 
to every invasion by sea. At last the murmurs abandoned miscreant. The circumstances at- 
of the English at seeing this brave and industri- tending this pretended discovery were so perfectly 
ous people, the supporters of the protestant incredible, that it appears amazing how any per- 
causc, totally sunk and on the brink of destruc- son of common sense could give ear to them, 
tion,, were too loud not to reach the king. He Nevertheless, so much were the minds of the na- 
was obliged to call a parliament, to take the sense tion in general inflamed against the (’atholics, at 
of the nation upon his conduct; and lie soon this time, that it produced the destruction of se- 
sawhow his subjects stood afl'ected. Parliament veral individuals of the Romish persuasion, and 
began business with repressing some of the king’s a universal mass:f^re of that sect was appre- 
exlraordinary exertions of his prerogative, and bended. Tlie parliament, who ought to have re- 
establishing uniformity in religious matters. The pressed these falsehoods, and brought back the 
celebrated Test act was jjnssed: which, besides people to calm enquiry, were found more credu- 
taking the oaths of allegiance and su})rcinacy, lous than oven the people themselves. The cry 
imposed tlie receiving of the sacrament once a of plot w'as echoed from one house to the other; 
year in the established church, on all persons the country party could not slip so favorable an 
in place or power. As the dissenters also opportunity of managing the ‘passions of the 
had seconded the efforts of the commons, people ; and the courtiers were afraid of being 
against the king’s declaration of indulgence to thought disloyal if they should doubt the guilt 
Roman Catliolics, a bill was passed for their of those who were accused of designs against the 
ease and relief; which, however, went with dif- king’s person. Danby, the prime minister him- 
ficnliy tVirongh the house of peers. Tiie Dutch, s(?\f, persisted in his enquiries, notwithstanding 
in the mean time, continued to defend themselves the king’s desij-e to the contrary. Charles him- 
with such valor that the commons began to de- self, who was the person that ought to hav^ been 
spair of success. They therefore resolved that most concerned, was the only one who treated it 
the standing army was a grievance : they next with contempt. Nothing, however, could stop 
declared tluit they would grant no more sujiplies the popular fury ; and for a time the king was 
to carry on the Dutch war, unless it appeared obliged to give way to-*it. During this uproar, 
that the enemy were so obstinate as to refuse all the lord treasurer Danby was impeached in the 
reasonable conditions. To cut short these alter- house of commons, by Seymour the speaker, 
cations, the king resolved to prorogue the parlia- The principal charge against him was, his having 
ment ; and, with that intention, went to the house written a letter to Montagu, the Englisdr arabas- 
of peers, whence he sent the usher of the black sador at Paris, directing him to sell the kings 
rod to summons the commons to attend. It good offices at the treaty of Nimeguen, to the 
happened that the usher and ilie speaker met at king of France, for a sum of money. Though 
the door of the house; but, the speaker being the charge was just, Danby had the happiness to 
within, some of the members suddenly shut the find the king resolved to defend him. Charles 
door, and cried ‘To the chair.’ Upon which the assured the parliament, that, as he had acted in 
following motions wen; carried in a tumultuous every thing by his orders, he held him entirely 
manner; — That the alliance with France was a blameless; and, though he would deprive him ot 
grievance; that the evil counsellors of the king» all his employments, yet he would positively in- 
were a grievance ; that the earl of Lauderdale sist on his personal safety. The lords were 
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obliged to submit; though they continued to 
impeach him, till Danby was sent to the Tower. 
These proceedings were carried on by the house 
of commons that had continued undissolved for 
above seventeen years. 

Charles at last called a new parliament, which, 
however, proved as unmanageable as the preced- 
ing. The members, resolved to check the growth 
of popery by striking at the root of the evil, 
brought in a bill for the total exclusion of the 
duke of York from tlie crown of England and 
Ireland, which passed the lower house by a ma- 
jority of seventy-nine ; they next voted tlie king^s 
standing army and guards to be illegal; they 
proceeded to establish limits to the king’s power 
of imprisoning delinquents ; and had the great 
merit of passing the celebrated statute called the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which confirms the subject 
in an absolute security from oppressive power. 

During these commotions the duke of York 
had retired to Brussels ; but an indisposition of 
the king brought him buck to England, to be 
ready in case of any sinister accident to assert 
his right to the throne. After prevailing upon 
Ids brother to disgrace his natural son the duke 
of Monmouth, who was now become very po- 
pular, bo himself retired to Scotland, to streng- 
then his interests in that part of the empire. 
This secession still more inflamed the country 
party, who were strongly attached to the duke 
of Monmouth, and were resolved to support 
him against the duke of York. Mobs, peti- 
tions, pope-burnings, &c., followed, and were 
employed to keep up the terror of popery, and 
alarm the court. The parliament had encou- 
raged various tribes of informers, which increased 
the number of these miscreants, conspiracies 
were more numerous ; plot was set up against 
plot ; and the people w'ere kept suspended in the 
most dreadful appridiensions. The nation now 
came to bo distinguished into petitioners and 
abhorrers, and Whig and Tory were at this time 
first used as terms of reproach. 

Being apprised of the tendency of presbytetian 
principles to a republican form of government, 
C[iarl(^s^ like his predecessors, had long endea- 
vouTod to introduce episcopacy into Scotland. 
The rights of patrons had for, some years been 
abolished ; and the power of electing ministers 
bad been vested in the kirk sessions and lay 
elders : but it had of late been enacted, that all 
incumbents who bad been admitted upon this 
title should receive a presentation, and be insti- 
tuted anew by the bishop, under the penalty of 
<loprivation. In consequence of this, 350 pa- 
I’i'shes were at once declared vacant. New mi- 
nisters were sought for all over the kingdom, 
and none, however vicious or ignorant, were 
rejected. The people, as might have been ex- 
pected, were displeased to the highest degree; 
they resolved, how^ever, to give no sign of mu- 
tiny or sedition, notwithstanding their discon- 
tent. This submission made it foolishly imagined 
that they would submit altogether if th(>y were 
worse treated. In 1061 a severe act was passed 
in England against conventicles, and this seve- 
rity was imitated by the Scottish parliament. 
Military force was next let loose. Wherever the 
people had generally forsaken their cliurches, 


the guards were quartered throughout the coun- 
try, who, without any proof, or legal conviction, 
demanded fines from the people for being absent 
from church ; and quartered soldiers on the sup- 
posed criminals till they received payment. An 
insurrection being dreaded during the Dutch 
war, new forces were levied, and entmsted tc^ 
the command of Dalziel and Drummond, men 
of very cruel dispositions. Representations 
were now made to the king, who j)romised some 
redress. But his lenity came too late. In 1068 
the people rose in arms. They surprised Turner, 
the English commander, in Dumfries, and re- 
solved to have put him to death ; but, finding his 
orders to be more violent than his execution of 
them, they spared his life. At Lanark they re - 
newed the covenant, and published tlieir mani- 
festo ; professing at the same time their submis- 
sion to tlie king. Their force did not exceed 
2000 men; and, though the country in general 
bore thmn great favor, men’s spirits were so sub- 
dued, tliat the insurgents could expect no great 
increase of numbers. DaLael took the field to 
oppose them. The number of the covenanters 
was now reduced to 800, and these no way ca- 
pable of contending with regular forces. Having 
advanced near Edinburgh, they attempted to find 
their way back into the west by the Pentland 
hills ; but wei'e here attacked by the king’s troops, 
and received the first charge very resolutely ; but 
this was all the action. Immediately they fell 
into confusion and fled. About forty were killed 
on the spot, and 130 taken prisoners. So early 
as the year 1001, the presbylerians had deputed 
one Sharp, to lay their grievances before the king. 
Instead of tliis, their deputy abandoned their 
cause altogether, became their violent enemy, 
and as a reward of his treachery was made arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s. After the battle of Bent- 
land hills, this renegado, as the Scottish Iiisto- 
rians call him, was tlie foremost to take vengeance 
on the unhappy insurgents, whose oppressed 
state aud iiiofl'ensive behavior had made them 
objects of universal compassion. Ten were 
hanged on one gibbet in Edinburgh ; thirty-five 
'before their own doors : tiiey might all have 
saved their lives, if they would have renounced 
the covenant; but this they absolutely refused. 
The executions were going on, when the king 
wrote a letter to the privy comieil, in wbicb be 
ordered that such of the prisoners as should 
simply promise to obey the laws for the future 
should be set at liberty, and that the incorrigible 
should be sent to the jilantations. This letter 
was brought to the council by Burnet, but was 
not immediately delivered by Sharp. It had 
been cuslomaiy to put these ])oor creatures to 
very severe tortures, to make them confess. By 
Sharp’s <lclay, one llugh Maccail had been tor- 
ttiml, who would otherwise have escaped ; and 
so violent were the torments he endured that he 
expired under them. Yet he seemed to die in 
an cxstacy of joy. His last words were uttered 
with an accent which struck the by-standos with 
astonishment. * Earewell,’ said he, * sun, moon, 
and stars; farewell world and time; farewell 
weak frail body ; welcome eternity ; welcome 
angels and saints ; welcome Saviour of the world ; 
and welcome God the judge of all.’ 
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In 1670 an act against conventicles was 
passed, seemingly with a design of mitigating 
the former persecuting laws; though even thi^ 
was severe enough. By this act, the hearer in 
a conventicle (that is, in a dissenting meeting, 
where more than five besides the family were 
present) was fined 5s. for the first offence, and 
10s. for the second ; the preacher £20 for the first 
offence, and £40 for the second. The person in 
whose bouse the conventicle met was fined a like 
sum witl) the preacher. One remarkable clause 
was, that, if any dispute should arise with regard 
to the interpretation of any part of the act, the 
judges should always explain the doubt in the 
sense least favorable to conventicles, it being 
the intention of parliament entirely to suppress 
them. As the violent methods used by the king 
were found ineffectual to obtain the purpose in 
Scotland, a scheme of comprehension was tried 
in 1678, by which it was proposed to diminish 
the authority of the bishops, to abolish their ne- 
gative voice in' the ecclesiastical courts, and to 
leave them little more than the right of prece- 
dency among the presbyters : but this too was 
rejected by the people, who well knew its ten- 
dency. The next scheme was an indulgence ; by 
which the most popular of the expelled preachers, 
without requiring any terms of submission to 
the established religion, were settled in vacant 
churches ; and small salaries of about £20 a-year 
were offered to the rest, till they should be other- 
wise established : but conventicles multiplied, 
and the covenanters continually met at them in 
arms. A renewal of the persecutions now there- 
fore commenced under the administration of the 
duke of Lauderdale and archbishop Sharp. It 
was an old law, but seldom put in execution, 
that a man who was accused of any crime, and 
did not appear to take his trial, might be inter- 
communed ; that is, he might be publicly out- 
lawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on ac- 
count of business, relation, or charity, had the 
least intercourse with him, was subjected to the 
same penalties which the law could inflict on 
the criminal himself. Great numbers of writs of 
intercoramuning were now issued against the 
covenanters ; by which crimes and punishments 
were vastly multiplied. Application was made 
to Charles for some redress of these grievances ; 
but he was too much taken up with his pleasures 
to take any effectual means of putting a stop to 
them ; nay, even while, he retracted them, he 
was persuaded to avow and praise them in a 
letter to the privy council. The consequence of 
all this was, that the coveuanters were at last so 
much enraged against Sharp, whom they consi- 
dered as an apostate, and experienced to be an 
unrelenting persecutor, that on the 3d of May, 
1679, he was waylaid and murdered. See Sharp. 
This gave rise to a persecution still more violent, 
which at last brought on another insurrection. 
The covenanters finding themselves obliged to 
meet in large bodies, and bring arms along with 
them for their own security, set forth a declara- 
tion against prelacy, which they published at 
Rufherglen, a small borough near Glasgow ; and 
burned in the market place several acts of par- 
liament, which had established that mode of 
cnurch government. For this purpose they 


chose the 29th of May, the anniversary of the 
Restoration ; having previously extinguished the 
bon-fires that had been kindled on that occasion. 
Count Graham, afterwards viscount Dundee, an 
active and enterprising officer, attacked at this 
time a conventicle upon London Hill, but -was 
repulsed with the loss of about Jhirty men. The 
covenanters, then finding themselves unwarily 
engaged in rebellion, were obliged to persevere; 
and pushed on to Glasgow, which, though re- 
pulsed at first, they afterwards made themselves 
masters of. Here they dispossessed the esta- 
blished clergy, and issued proclamations, in 
which they declared that they fought against the 
king’s supremacy, against popery and prelacy, 
and a popish successor. Charles, being now 
alarmed, despatched against the covenanters a 
small body of English cavalry under the duke of 
Monmouth. He joined the Scottish guards, and 
some regiments of militia levied from the well 
affected counties ; and with great celerity marched 
in quest of the insurgents. They had taken post 
at Bcrthwell-bridge between Hamilton and Glas- 
gow; where there was no access but by ‘the bridge ; 
and where a small body was able to defend i^ 
against the king’s army. The whole army of the 
covenanters never exceeded 8000 men, and they 
had in reality no other generals than their clergy- 
men. Monmouth attacked the bridge, and the 
covenanters maintained it, as long as their am- 
munition lasted. When they sent for more, they 
received orders to quit their post and retire ; and 
this imprudent measure occasioned an immediate 
defeat. Monmouth passed the bridge without 
opposition, and drew up his forces opposite the 
enemy. His cannon alone put them to the rout; 
about 700 were kilW in the pursuit, and 1200 
taken prisoners, who were treated wdth great hu- 
manity. Such as promised to live peaceably 
Under the government were dismissed ; and about 
300 who refused this condition were shipped for 
Barbadoes, but unfortunately perished by the 
way. Two of their clergymen were hanged. 
Soon after, an act of indemnity was passed ; but 
Lauderdale took care that it should aft'ord little 
protection to the unhappy covenanters; for, 
though orders were given to connive thencefor- 
ward at all conventicles, he found means undei 
a variety of pretences to elude the execution of 
tljem. 

It is now known, that Charles II. had formed 
a scheme of overturning the established religion, 
and substituting Popery in its place ; as well as 
of rendering himself absolute. In this, however, 
he met with violent opposition from his parlia- 
ments; and, as the one of 1679 even surpassed 
their predecessors in this respect, the Icing dis- 
solvea them and called another in 1680. By 
this step, however, he gained nothing. They 
voted the legality of petitioning the king ; and 
fell with extreme violence on the abhorrers, who 
were seized by their order in all parts of England, 
and committed to close custody ; the liberty of 
the subject, which had been so carefully guarded 
by their own recent law, was every day violated 
by their arbitrary and capricious imprisonments. 
But one Stowel of Exeter put a stop to their 
proceedings ; he refused to obey the serjeant at 
arras, and said he knew no law by which the 
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house of commons j;fetended to commit him. 
The house, finding it equally dangerous to pro- 
ceed or recede, now voted that Stowel was indis- 
posed; and a m'onth’s time was allowed him for 
his recovery. The chief point aimed at by this 
parliament, was to obtain the enactment of the 
exclusion bill into a law. It passed by a great 
majority in the common^ but was thrown out by 
the house of peers ; all the bishops except three 
voting against it. The commons on this, morti- 
fied at the rejection of their favorite bill, resolv- 
ed, That, till the exclusion bill was passed, they 
could not, consistently with the trust reposed in 
them, grant the king any manner of supply ; and 
that whoever ‘diould hereafter lend, by way of 
advance, any money upon the branches of the 
king’s revenue, should be responsible to parlia- 
ment for his conduct. Charles, therefore, finding 
that there were no hopes of extorting either 
money or obedience from them, came to a resolu- 
tion of once more dissolving the parliament. It 
was for some time a doubt whether the king 
would ever call another; his necessities, how- 
ever, surmounted all his fears of their violence ; 
and, in 1681, he summoned a new parliament to 
meet him at Oxford. In this, as in all former 
parliaments, the popular party predominated ; 
and they trod exactly in the same paths with 
their predecessors. The same speaker was 
chosen, and the^xclusion bill urged more fiercely 
than ever. Ernely, one of the king’s ministers, 
proposed that the duke should be banished 500 
miles from England ; and that on the king’s de- 
cease the next heir should be constituted regent 
with regal power. Yet even this expedient, 
which left the duke only the bare title of king, 
could not obtain the attention of the house. 
Nothing but a total exclusion would satisfy them. 
Each party had now for some time reviled and 
ridiculed each other in pamphlets and libels; 
and this practice at last was attended with an 
‘incident that deserves notice. Fitzharris, an 
Irish papist, employed a Scotchman, named 
Everhard, to write a libel against the king and 
the duke of York. Everhard was actually a spy 
for the contrary party and, supposing this a 
trick to entrap him, he discovered the whole to 
Sir William Waller, a justice of the peace. The 
libel w'as replete with the utmost rancour and 
scurrility ; and Waller, having carried the intel- 
ligence to the king, seized Fitzharris, with a copy 
<>f it in his pocket. Seeing himself in the hands 
party from whom he expected no mercy, the 
latter now threw the odium of the libel upon the 
court, who, he said, were desirous to impute it to 
file exclusioners, to render them hateful to the 
people. He also enhanced his services to the coun- 
fry party by a new popish plot, in which he 
charged ‘the duke of York as a principal accom- 
plice. The king imprisoned Fitzharris: the 
commons avowed his cause. They voted that 
he should be impeached by themselves, to screen 
him from the ordinary forms of justice ; the lords 
rejected the impeachment ; the commons assert- 
ed their right to prosecute it : a commotion was 
hkely to ensue ; and the king, to break otf the 
contest, went to the house and dissolved the 
parliament, with a fixed resolution never to call 
another. 


From this Tfiomeni the king ruled with despotic 
power. His temper, which had hitherto been 
easy and merciful, now became cruel and 
arbitrary; he entertained spies and informers 
round the throne, and imprisoned all such as he 
thought most daring in their designs, llesolving 
to humble the presbyterians, he divested tliein 
of their employments and places ; and gave their 
offices to such as approved the doctrine of non- 
resistance. The clergy begun to testify their zeal 
and their principles by their writings and sermons; 
but, though among these the partizans of the king 
were the most numerous, those of the opposite 
faction were the most enterprising. The king 
openly espoused the cause of the former ; and, 
placing himself at the head of a faction, deprived 
the city of l.ondon, whicli had long headed tli€ 
popular party, of their charter. Fitzharris was 
now brought to a tri.il before a jury, and con- 
demned and executed. The whole gang of spies, 
witnesses, informers, and suborners, who had 
long been encouraged and supported by the 
leading patriots, finding that the king was entirely 
master, turned short upon their old employers, 
and offered their evidence against those who first 
put them in motion. The king’s ministers gave 
them encouragement ; and in a short time the 
same injustice and the same cruelties were prac- 
tised against presbylerian schemes, that had for- 
merly been practised against Catholic treasons. 
But the king’s chief resentment was levelled 
against the earl of Shaftesliury. • No sums were 
spared to seek for evidence, or even to suborn 
witnesses, against this intriguing and formidable 
peer. A bill of indictment being presented to 
the , grand jury, witnesses were examined, who 
swore to such incredible circumstances as must 
in all ordinary cases have invalidated their testi- 
mony. Among his papers, indeed, a draught of 
an association was found, which might have been 
construed into treason ; but it was not in the 
•earl’s hand writing, nor could it be proved that 
he had ever communicated this scheme to any 
body, or signified bis approbation of it. The 
sheriffs, however, had summoned a jury whose 
principles coincided with those of the earl ; and 
that jfrobably, more than want of proof, procured 
his safety. The other corporations of England 
soon began to fear that they should experience 
the same treatment as that of London, and were 
successively induced to surrender their charters 
to t}>e king. Considerable sums were exacted 
for restoring these charters ; and all the offices of 
power and profit were left at the disposal of the 
crown. There was a party, however, in England, 
that still cherished their former ideas of freedom, 
and resolved to restore liberty to their country, 
by dethroning tlie king who acted in such a des- 
potic manner. The principal conspirators were 
Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Russel, Essex, Howard, 
Algernon Sidney, and John Hampden, grand- 
son to the great man of that name. Monmouth 
engaged in their plans the earl of Macclesfield, 
lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheshire. Lord Russel entered intoa 
correspondence witb Sir William Courtney, Sir 
Francis Knowles, and Sir Francis Drake, who 
promised to raise the west: and Shaftesbury, 
with one Ferguson, an Independent clergyman, 
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and a restless plotter, managed the city, upon 
which the confederates chiefly relied. These 
schemes had been laid in 1G81 ; but the caution 
of lord Russel, ’who induced the duke of Mon- 
mouth to put oflf the enterprise, saved the kin-::- 
dom from the horrors of a civil war; while 
Shaftesbury, after some vain efforts to induce 
the citizens to revolt, retired in disgust to Hol- 
land. llie remaining formed a council ; which 
corresponded with Argyle and the malcontents 
in Scotland ; but they widely <liflered in their 
plans. Monmouth aspired at tlie crown ; Rus- 
sel and Hampden proposed to exclude the duke 
of York from the succession, and redress the 
grievances of the nation ; while Sidney and 
Essex were for restoring the republic, l.ord 
Howard was an abandoned man, wdio, having no 
principles, sought to embroil the nation, to gra- 
tify liis private interests. Besides these, there 
was a set of subordinate conspirators, wlio fre- 
quently met, and carried on projects <(uite un- 
known to Monmoutli, and his council. These 
men undertook the desperate resolution of assas- 
sinating the king in liis way to Newmarket ; 
Rumbold, one of iho party, pos.s<'Ssing a farm 
upon that road, called- the Uye-house, whence the 
conspiracy was called the Rye-house plot. But 
the house in wliich the king resided at Newmar- 
ket accidentally took fire, and he was obliged to 
leave that place eight days sooner than ho was 
expected, a circumstance to wliich he owed his 
safety. Soon after tliis the conspiracy was dis- 
covered ; Russel, Sidney, and Walcot, were tried 
on the charge of being connected with it, con- 
victed, and executed ; Essex cut his own tliroat ; 
Hampden was fined £40,000, and scarcely one es- 
caped vvlu) had been in any manner concerned, 
except the duke of Monmoutli, the most culpa- 
ble of all. Severe punishments, however, were 
inflicted on many wlio treated the duke of York 
disrespectfully. The famous Titus Oates was 
fined £100,000 for calling him a popish traitor ; 
and he was sentenced to be imprisoned till lie 
should p:iy it. A similar sentence was passed 
upon DuUori Colt. Sir Samuel Barnardiston 
was fined £10,000 for having in some jirlvate 
letters reflected on the government. At hist, to 
]>lease bis subjects by an act of popularity, the 
king married the lady Anne, bis niece, to prince 
George brother to the king of Denmark. Tin's 
was the last remarkable transaction of this extra- 
ordinary reign. On February 2d, 1085, about 
8 A. M., the king was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy; but, being blooded, he was restored per- 
fectly to his senses; and there were great hopes 
of his recovery. On the fourth day, however, 
the physicians despaired of his life, and sent for 
the queen. He wns in his perfect senses when she 
arrived. She threw herself on her knees, and 
asked his pardon for all her offences. He replied 
that she had offended in nothing ; but that he had 
been guilty of offences against her, and asked 
her* pardon. He spoke with great affection to 
the duke of York, and gave him excellent coun- 
sel for his future conduct. He advised him to 
adhere strictly to the laws, and to support the 
church of England invariably. The duke seemed 
anxious to convince him before be died how little 
he intended to follow liiis advice. Having re- 
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moved the bishops and several of the lords who 
attended, he sent for Huddleston, a Romish 
priest, and in the presence of the duke, the eail 
of Bath, and Trevannion a captain in the guards, 
Huddleston gave the extreme unction to tlie king, 
and administered to him the sacrament according 
to tlie rites of the church of Rome. All this was 
accomplished iu the space of half an hour. The 
doors were then thrown open. Six prelates, who 
liad before attended the king, were sent for to 
give him the sacrament. Kenn, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, read the visitation for the sick ; and, 
after he said that he repented of his sins, (ho ab- 
solution. The king assisted with seeming devo^ 
tioo at the service; but his mouth being distort- 
ed with fits, and his throat contracted, he could 
not swallow the elements. He professed, how- 
ever, his satisfaction in the church of England ; 
and expired on the 0th February between eleven 
and twelve o’clock ; having reigned twenty-five 
years, and lived fifty-five. 

The first act of James H.’s reign was to assem- 
ble a privy council : where, after some jiraises 
b(\slovved on the memory of liis brother, be made 
professions of his resolution to maintain tlie es- 
tablished governmenl both in cliureh and statr 
and, as h(.‘ had lieretofore ventured his life in de- 
fence of the nation, lie would still go as far as 
any man in mainlaining all its just rights and 
[invileges. This speech was received with great 
applause, not only by the council, but by the 
whole nation. Aildresses came from all (quar- 
ters, full of duty, nay of the most servile adula- 
tion. The address of the Quakers, however, was 
remarkable for its good sense and simjilicitv. 

e are come,’ said they, ‘ to testify our sorrow 
for the dv'^uth of ^ur good friend Charles, and 
our joy for tliy being made our governor. W e 
are told that thou art not of the persuasion of the 
church of England no nion^ than we ; wlicrefore 
we hope ‘that thou wilt grant us the same liberty 
which thou allowcst thyself. Which doing, we 
w ish thee all manner of happiness.' The king, 
soon showed, that he either was not sincere 
in his promises, or that he entertained so lofty 
an idea of his own regal power, that even his 
utmost sincerity could tend very little to the 
security of the people. All the customs, and the 
greater part of the excise, which had been vot(‘d 
to the late king fur his life only, were levied by 
James without a new act of parliament. He 
went o])enly to mass with all the ensigns of his 
dignity ; and even sent one Caryl as his agent 
to’ Rome, to make submissions to the pope, and 
pave the way for the re-admission of England 
into the bosom of the Catholic church. From 
the stiggestions of these men all his measures 
were undertaken. One day, when the Spanish 
ambassador ventured to advise his majesty 
against putting too much confidence in such kind 
of people, * Is it not the custom in Spain,’ said 
James, * for the king to consult with Ids con- 
fessor?' ‘ Yes,' answered the ambassador, ‘ ami 
that is the reason our affairs succeed so ilk 
James’s first parliament, which was composed 
mostly of zealous Tories, was strongly inclined to 
comply with the measures of the crown. 
voted unanimously, that they should settle on the 
present king, during life, all the revenue enjoyed 
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by the late king. For this favor, James assured 
them that he would secure them in the full en- 
joyment of their laws ; but, with regard to reli- 
gion, no answer ’ could be extorted, for that he 
resolved to alter. In every thing, however, reli- 
gion excepted, James merited praise, lie ap- 
plied himself to business with unremitting atten- 
tion. He managed his revenue with the strictest 
economy. He rctrenclicd superfluous expenses, 
and showed himself zealous for the glory of the 
nation. He endeavoured to expel from court the 
vice which had prevailed so much during the 
former reign, and to restore decency and mora- 
lity. Presiding daily at the council, and at the 
boards of admiralty and treasury, he entered 
into the whole detail of the concerns of the state. 
But his bigotry for the Ifomish religion sullied 
all his good qualities, and rendered him feared 
for his violence, where he was not despised for 
his weakness ; and a storm was now seen gathering 
to disturb his repose. The duke of Monmouth, 
under the auspices, as it is said, of the prince of 
Orange, resolved to invade England, from the 
shores of Holland; He was seconded by the 
duke of Argyle, who formed the scheme of an 
insurrection in Scotland; and, while Monmouth 
attempted a rising in the west, it was resolved 
that Argyle should also make a descent in the 
north. The generosity of the prince of Orange, 
however, did not correspond with the warmth of 
his professions. The unfortunate duke derived 
from his own plate and jewels his whole supply 
for the undertaking ; and the enthusiasm of a 
rich widow supplied Argyle with £l0,000. Ar- 
gyle was the first who landed. lie appeared in 
Scotland at the head of 2 j 00 men,. and strove to 
influence the people by various addresses in his 
favor. But, a formidable body of the king’s 
forces coming against them, his army fell away; 
and he himself, after being wounded in attempt- 
ing to escape, was taken prisoner by a peasant. 
After suffering many indignities, he was tried 
and publicly executed at Edinburgh. 

By this time Monmouth bad landed in Dor- 
setshire with scarcely 100 followers. His name, 
however, was so popular, and so great w'as the* 
hatred of the people to .lames on account of his 
religion, that in four days he had assem’oled a 
body of above 2000 men. They were indeed all 
of them the low'cst of tlie pef)ple, and his decla- 
rations were suited entirely to their prejudices. 
He called the king the duke of York ; and deno- 
minated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and 
^ popish usurper, lie imputed to him the fire 
of London, and even aflirmed that lie had poi- 
soned the late king. He soon found himself at 
the head of 0000 men; and was daily obliged to 
drsmi,qs great numbers for want of arms. Ihe 
was not a little alarmed at his invasion, 
^ix regiments of liritish trooj)S were called over 
from Holland ; and a body of regulars, to the 
number of 3000, were sent, under tlie command 
of the earl of Eeversham and Churchill, to c’neck 
the progress of the rebels. They took post at 
Sedgeraore, a village near Bridgewater, and were 
joined by considerable numbers of the country 
militia. Here Monmouth resolved, by a despe- 
rate effort, to gain the kingdom or lose his life. 
He drove the royal infkntry from their ground, 
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and was on the point of gaining a complete vic- 
tory, when the cowardice of Gray, who com- 
manded the horse, brought all to ruin. This no- 
bleman fled at the first onset ; and the rebels, 
being charged in flank, gave way after a contest of 
three hours. About 300 were killed in the en- 
gagement, and 1000 in the pursuit. Monmouth 
fled about twenty miles from the field of battle, 
till his horse sunk under him. He then alighted; 
and, exchanging clothes with a shepherd, fled on 
foot, uttimdcd by a German count who had act- 
companied him from Holland. Being quite ex- 
hausted with hunger and fatigue, they both lay 
down in a field, and covered themselves witli 
fern. The shepherd being found in Monmouth’s 
clothes by the pursuers, increased the diligence 
of the search; and by means of bloodhounds he 
was detected in this miserable situation, with 
raw peas in his pocket, on which he had lived 
for some days. He burst into tears wlien seized 
by his enemies; and petitioned, with the most 
abject submission, for his life. On his way to 
London, he wrote a submissive letter to the king, 
promising discoveries, should he be admitted 
into his presence. The curiosity of James being 
excited by the letter, he sent Sheldon, a gentle- 
man of the bed chamber, to meet Monmojth. 
In his convers<ition with Sheldon, he asked who 
was in chief confidence with the king ; and being 
answered that it was Sunderland, JMonmouth 
knocked his breast in surprise, and said, ‘Why 
then, as I hope for salvation, he promised to 
meet me.’ He desired Sheldon to inform the 
king, tliat several of his accomplices in rebellion 
were in the confidence of his majesty; and he 
gave him a particular account of the part which 
the prince of Orange had acted in this whole 
allair. Slieldon, on his return from the duke of 
Monmouth, began to give an account to the king 
of what he had learned from the unhappy pri- 
soner. Sunderland, pretending business, came 
into the room. Sheldon stopped, and signified 
his desire to speak in private with the king. 
.Tames told him that he mig)»t say any thing be- 
fore that lord. Sheldon was in great perplexity ; 
but, being urged, lie told all that Monmouth had 
asserted. Sunderland appeared for some time 
confuse<l ; at length he said, with a laugh, ‘If 
that is all he can discover to save his life, he will 
derive little good from his information.’ Mon- 
mouth himself was soon after brought before the 
king. Sunderland, to save himself, and the other 
udlitments of the prince of Orange, advised the 
duke, that, as he could assure him of the certainty 
of a pardon, 1 k^ ought to deny what he had said 
in prejudice of his friends, who could serve him 
on .some other more favorable occasion. The 
credulous duke, swayed by this advice, suppress- 
ed wliiU he had said to Sheldon, when he was 
examined by the king. He mentioned nothing 
of the concern wLich the prince of Orange had 
taken in the invasion ; though James was already 
suflieiently informed of this. D’Avaux, the 
Ereuch minister to the States, had given a cir- 
cumstantial account of the whole conduct of the 
prince to Louis XIV., who had ordered it to be 
privately communicated to the king of Enudand. 

The minister who had been sent from Holland, 
to congratulate James on the suppression of Ar- 
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gyle’s rebellion, was in great perturbation when 
he heard that the king Was resolved to see Mon- 
mouth. * Though he found that he said nothing 
of his master,^ said James, ‘ he was never quiet 
till Monmouth was dead.^ The unfortunate 
duke made various attempts to obtain mercy. 
He wrote to the queen dowager, and to the queen, 
as well as to the king himself. Wlien admitted 
to the royal presence, Monmouth begged his life, 
with a meanness unsuitable to his rank and preten- 
sions. But all his entreaties and submissions 
were of no avail. James told him that he was 
much adected with his misfortunes, but that his 
crime was too dangerous in its example to be 
left unpunished. In his last moments he be- 
haved with a magnanimity worthy of his former 
courage. When he came to the scaflbld, he be- 
haved with decency and even with dignity. He 
spoke little; mad6 no confession; nor did he 
accuse any of his friends. Circumstances are 
said to have attended his death that created a 
horror among the spectators. The executioner 
missed his blow, and struck him sligiitly on the 
shoulder. Monmouth raised his head from the 
block, and looked him full in the face, as if re- 
proaching him for his mistake. He struck him 
twice again, but with feeble strokes ; and then 
threw the axe from his hands. Thesherifi'forced 
him to renew his attempt ; and the head of the 
duke was at last severed from his body. Those 
concerned in this conspiracy were punished with 
the utmost severity. Immediately after the bat- 
tle of Sedgemore, Feversham hanged up above 
twenty prisoners ; and was proceeding in his exe- 
cutions, when the bishop ot Bath and VVclls in- 
formed him, that these unliappy men were now 
by law entitled to a trial, and that their execution 
would be deemed a real murder. Nineteen 
were put to deaih in the same inanner at Bridge- 
water by colonel Kirk, a man of a savage and 
bloody disposition. This vile fellow, practised 
in the arts of slaughter at Taiigiers, where he 
served in garrison, took pleasure in committing 
instances of wanton barbarity. He ravaged the 
whole country, without making any distinction 
retween friend and foe ; and his regiment, for 
their peculiar barbarity, went under the ironical 
title of Kirk’s lambs. It does not, however, ap- 
pear, that these cruelties were committed by the 
direction, or even with the approbation, of James ; 
any more than the legal slaughters that were 
committed by judge Jefferies, who was sent 
down to try the delinquents. The brutality of 
this man’s temper was inflamed by continual in- 
toxication. No fewer than eighty were executed 
by his orders at Dorsetshire ; and on the whole, 
at Exeter, Taunton, and Wells, 251 are computed 
to have fallen by the hand of justice, as it was 
called ; nor were women exempted from the ge- 
neral severity, but suffered for harboring their 
nearest kindred. Jefferies on his return was im- 
mediately created a peer, and soon after vested 
with the dignity of chancellor. Injustice to the 
king, however, it must be owned, that he Com- 
plains, in his Memoirs, witli apparent indignation, 
of ‘the strange havock made by Jefferies and 
Kirk in the vilest and that he attributed the un- 
popularity, which afterwards de])rived him of 
the crown, to the violence and barbarity of those 


pretended friends of his authority. He even 
ascribes their severities, in some degree, to a 
formed design of rendering his government odious 
to his subjects. 

James now began in earnest to endeavour to 
establish popery. He told the house of com- 
mons that the militia were found by experience 
to be of no use ; that it was necessary to aug- 
ment the standing army ; and that he had em- 
ployed piany Catholic oiiicers, in whoso favor he 
had thought proper to dispense with the test. 
He found them useful, he said, and he was de- 
termined to keep them employed. These 
stretches of power naturally led the lords and 
commons 'into some degree of opposition: but 
they soon acquiesced iu the king’s measures, 
and the parliament was then dissolved. James’s 
next step was to secure a Catholic interest in the 
privy council. , Accordingly four Catholic lords 
were admitted, viz. Powis, Arundel, Belasis, and 
Dover. Sunderland, who saw that the only way 
to gain preferment was by popery, becai» a con- 
vert. Hochester, the treasurer, was turn^ out 
of his office, because he refused to confori\ In 
Ireland, even the duke of Ormond, who viad 
long supported tl>e royal cause, was displaced 
as being a j)rotestant ; and lord Tyrconnel, a 
furious Homan Catholic, succeeded him. Jn his 
zeal for pojiery, it is said, that James stooped so 
low as even to attempt the conversion of the 
bloody colonel Kirk; but the daring soldier told 
him that he was pre-engaged ; for he had 
promised the king of Morocco, when he was 
quartered at Tangiers, that, if ever he changed 
his religion, he would turn IMahommedan. . At 
last the clergy of the church of England began 
to take the alarm, and commenced an opposition 
to court measures. The pulpits thundered with 
their warnings against popery ; more formidable, 
it was urged, from the support granted it by the 
king. It was in vain that James attempted to 
impose silence on these topics; instead of avoid- 
ing the controversy, the Protestant preachers 
pursued it with greater warmth. To eflect his 
designs, the king determined to revive the high 
commission court, which had formerly given the 
nation so much disgust, and which had been 
abolished by act^of parliament for ever. An ec- 
clesiastical commission was issued, by which 
seven commissioners were invested with a full 
and unlimited authority over the whole church 
of England. — The next '»tep was to allow a 
liberty of conscience to all sectaries ; he being 
taught to believe that the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion would then, upon a fair trial, gain the vic- 
tory. In such a case, the same power that 
granted liberty of conscience might restrain it , 
and the Catholic religion alone be allowed to 
predominate. He therefore issued a declaration 
of general indulgence, and asserted that non- 
conformity to the established religion was HO 
longer penal. But in Scotland he ordered the 
parliament to grant a toleration only to the 
Catholics, without interceding in the leaat for 
the other dissenters, who were much more 
numerous. In Ireland the Protestants were 
totally expelled from all offices of trust and 
profit, and Catholics put in their places. 
measures sufficiently dis^sted every part of th3 
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British empire; but, to complete the work, 
James publicly sent the earl of Castlemain am- 
,)assador extraordinary to Rome, in order to ex- 

f )ress his obedience to the pope, and reconcile 
lis kingdoms to the holy see. This proceeding 
vvas too precipitate to be relished even by the 
pope himself ; and the only return he made to 
this embassy was the sending a nuncio into 
England. This officer made a public and 
solemn entry into Windsor; which did not fail 
*0 add to the general discontent ; and, because 
the duke of Somerset refused to attend the cere- 
mony, he was dismissed from his employment 
of one of the lords of the bed-chamber.' Soon 
after the Jesuits were permitted to erect colleges 
in different parts of the kingdom, and to exer- 
cise the Catholic worship publicly. Father 
Francis, a Benedictine monk, was recommended 
by the king to the university of Cambridge for 
the degree of M.A. The university rejected 
him on account of his religion; and presented a 
petition to the king, beseeching him to recall his 
mandaie. James disregarded their petition, 
and denied their deputies a hearing ; the vice- 
chancellor himself was summoned to appear be- 
fore the high-commission court, and deprived of 
Ms office; yet the university persisted, and 
father Francis was refused. With the university 
of Oxford he also now embroiled himself. The 
place of president of Magdalen College being 
vacant, the king sent a mandate in favor of one 
Farmer, a new convert, and a man of bad charac- 
ter in other respects. The fellows made very 
submissive applications for recalling bis man- 
date ; but, the election day coming on before 
they received an answer, they chose Dr. Hough, 
a man of learning, integrity, and resolution. 
The king was incensed at their pTesumplion ; an 
inferior ecclesiastical court was sent down, who, 
hading Farmer a man of scandalous character, 
issued a mandate for a new election. The man 
now recommended by the king was Dr. Parker ; 
also a man of loose character, but willing to 
embrace the Catholic religion. The fellows re- 
fused to comply with this injunction ; which so 
irritated the king, that he went down to Oxford 
in person ; ordered them to be brought before 
him ; and reproached them with their insolence 
and disobedience ; commanding them to choose 
Parker without delay. Another refusal on their 
part still more exasperated him ; and, finding 
them resolute in the defence of their privileges, 
he ejected all of them, except two, from their 
benefices, and Parker was put in possession of 
the college. The college, upon this, was soon 
filled with Catholics ; and Charnock, one of the 
two that remained, was made vice-president. 

In 1688 a second declaration for liberty of 
conscience was published, alrfiost in the same 
terms with the former ; but with this injunction, 
that all divines should read it after service in 
their churches. The clergy resolved to disobey 
this order. Lloyd bishop of St. Asaph, Kenn 
nf Balh and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelavjj- 
ney of Bristol, together with Sancroft the pri- 
*®ate, concerted an address, in form of a petition, 
to tile king, which, with the warmest expressions 
zeal and submission, stated that they could 
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•not read his declaration consistently with their 
consciences, or the respect they owed the protes- 
tant religion. The king received this petition 
with great marks of surprise and displeasure. 
He said he did not expect such an address from 
the church of England, particularly from some 
amongst them ; and persisted in his orders for 
their obeying his mandate. As the petition was 
delivered in private, the king summoned the 
bishops before the council, and there questioned 
them whether they would acknowledge it. They 
for some time declined giving an answer ; but, 
being urged, they at last owned it. On their re- 
fusal to give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn up for their commitment to the Tower, 
and the crown lawyers received directions to 
prosecute them fora seditious libel. Being con- 
veyed to the Tower by water, the whole city was 
in commotion in their favor, and the people ran 
to the river side in multitudes, craving ‘their 
blessing; calling upon heaven to protect them, 
See. The very soldiers, by whom they were 
guarded, kneeled down before them, and im- 
plored their forgiveness. 

The 29tli of June, 1688, was fixed for the 
trial of the bishops; and their return to West- 
minster was still more splendidly attended than 
their imprisonment. Twenty-nine peers, a great 
number of gentlemen, and an immense crowd of 
people, waited upon them to Westminster-hall. 
The dispute was learnedly managed by the law- 
yers on both sides. The jury withdrew into a 
chamber, where they passed the whole night ; 
but next morning they returned in court, and 
pronounced the bishops not guilty. W cstminster- 
hall instantly rang with lot^d acclamations, which 
were communicated to the whole extent of the 
city. They even reached the camp at Hounslow, 
where the king was at dinner in lord Fever- 
sham’s tent. James demanding the cause of 
those rejoicings, and being informed that it was 
nothing but the soldiers shouting for the delivery 
of the bishops; ' Call you that nothing?’ cried 
he, ‘but so much the worse for them.’ Im- 
mediately after this the king dismissed tw'o of 
the judges, Powel and Holloway, who had ap- 
peared to favor the bishops ; and issued orders 
to prosecute all those clergymen who had not 
read his declaration. It was found that all had 
refused it except 200. He also sent a mandate 
to the 'new fellows whom he had obtruded on 
Magdalen College, to elect for president, in the 
room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gifford, a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular bishop of 
Madura. As the king found the clergy every 
where averse to his measures, he tried next what 
he could do with the army. He thought if one 
regiment should promise implicit obedience, 
their example would soon induce others to com- 
ply. lie therefore ordered one of the regiments 
to be drawn up in bis presence, and desired that 
such as were against his late declaration of 
liberty of conscience should lay down their arms, 
lie was surprised to see the whole battalion 
ground their arms, except two officers and a few 
Roman Catholic soldiers. — A circumstance oc- 
curred about this period, in his fami^ly, which 
would have servea, if any thing could at that 
time, to establish him on the throne. A few 
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days before the acquittal of the bishops, the 
queen was brought to bed of a son, who was 
baptized by the name of James : but so great 
was tlie animosity against him, that a story was 
propagated that the child was supposititious; and 
so great was the monarch’s pride, that he scorned 
to take any precautions to refute the calumny. 
Though James’s own enthusiasm bordered on 
madness, some of the most wild of his religious 
projects seem to have been suggested by othersl 
The earl of Sunderland, whom lie chiefly trusted, 
was a man of abandoned principles, and in- 
satiable avarice. To such a degree was he mer- 
cenary, that he became at once the pensioner of 
the prince of Orajige and of the king of France. 
The former, who hud long fixed his eye on the 
English throne, watched James’s motions, and 
took every advantage of his errors. lie had laid 
his schemes so extensively, that nothing but the 
birth of a male heir to the crown of Kngland 
could possibly prevent him from an almost im- 
mediate possession of the kingdom. He had the 
address to render two-thirds of the powers of 
F’urope interested in his success. The treaty of 
Augsburg, formed to break the power of France, 
could not accomplish its object without the ac- 
cession of Fmgland. The house of Austria, in 
both its branches, preferred their political views 
to their zeal for the Romish faith, and promoted 
the dethronement of James as the only means to 
humble Louis XIV. Even the pope himself, 
Innocent XL, Avas gained over to the measures 
of the prince of Orange by other considerations, 
as well as through his fixed aversion to France. 
He explained to his holiness, that the Catholic 
princes were in the wrong to expect any advan- 
tage to their faith from James, as his being a de- 
clared papist rendered his people averse to all 
his measures. As for himself, should he have 
the good fortune to mount the throne of England, 
he might take any step in favor of the Roman 
Catholics without jealousy : and he promised to 
procure a toleration for the papists, should the 
pope, the emperor, and the king of Spain, favor 
his attempt. This negociatlon procured the de- 
sired effect. The pope contributed, with the 
money of the church, it is said, to expel a Roman 
Catholic prince from his throne. 

Though the contest with the bishops had com- 
pleted the king’s unpopularity, the crisis of his 
ruin was brought on by the birth of the prince 
of Wales. This circumstance increased the fears 
of his subjects in proportion as it raised his 
hopes and security. In the reign of a prince to 
be educated under the prejudices of such a fa- 
ther, nothing but a continuance of the same 
unconstitutional measures could be expected. 
The prince of Orange, seeing the national dis- 
content now raised to the highest pitch, resolved 
to take advantage of it. He began by giving 
Dykevelt, his envoy, instructions to apply in his 
name to the different religious .sects. To the 
church party he sent assurances of favor and 
regard; and protested, that his education in 
Holland had no way prejudiced him against 
episcopacy. To the non-conformists he sent 
exhortations not to be deceived by the insidious 
caresses of their known enemy, but to wait for 
a real and sincere protector, &c. In conse- 


quence of these insinuations, the prince soon 
received invitations from the most considerable 
persons in the kingdom. Admirals Herbert and 
Russel assured him in person of their own and 
the national attachment. Lord Duinblane, son to 
the earl of Danby, beirig master of a frigate, made 
several voyages to Holland, and carried from 
many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even con- 
siderable sums of money to the prince of Orange. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle 
to the earl of Sunderland, came over to him witli 
assurances of a universal combination against the 
king. Soon after the bishop of l.undon, tlic 
earls of Dauby, Nottingham, Devonshire, Dor- 
set, and several other lords, gentlemen, and 
piinci})al citizens, united in their addresses to 
him, and inlreated his speedy descent. The 
people, though long divided between whig and 
tory, 'now joined against their unhappy sove- 
reign as a coniinou enemy. \V illiam there- 
fore determined to accept their iiivitations ; and 
the more readily, as he peieeived il^maleon- 
tents had condneted themselves with ]^Lidence 
and secrecy. Having the principal sor^its of 
James in pay, he was nunutely informed Xf tluj 
most secret actions and even designs of that 
prince. The prince had a fleet ready to sail, 
and troops provided for action, hid'orc tlie be- 
ginning of June, 16 BB. Louis \iV, was tiu^ 
first who gave James any ^^arning(>f his danger, 
and offered to assist him in repelling it. Rut he 
dccdined this friendly oHer, lest it should he said 
that he had entered into a private treaty with tliat 
monarch, to the ])reja(liee of the protestant reli- 
gion. Reing also deceived anti betrayed by 
Sunderland, he had the weakness to believe, that 
the reports of an invasion were invented lo 
frighten him into a strict connexion with France. 
He gav<c credit to the repeated assurances of the 
States, that the armament prepared in their ports 
was not designed against England. Nay, he 
even believed the assertion of the prince himself, 
whose interest it was to deceive. Sunderland 
descanted against the possibility of an invasion, 
and turned to ridicule all who believed the re- 
port. Having by the prior consent of James 
taken possession oT all the foreign correspon- 
dence, he suppre.sscd every species of intelli- 
gence that might alarm him. Louis, finding hi'^ 
first offers rejected, next proposed to march 
down Ids army to the frontiers of the Dutch 
provinces, and thus detain their forces at hovne 
for their own -defence : lids proposal, however, 
met wkh no better rcce])tion than the former. 
Louis still unwilling to aliandon a friend and nn 
ally, wliose ir/terest ho regarded as closely con- 
nected with his own, ventured to remonstrate 
with the Dutch against the preparations they 
were making to invade England. * Rut the re- 
public treated this remonstrance as an officious in- 
terference, and James himself declined his media- 
tion. Theking of England having thus rejected the 

assistance of his friends, and being left to face the 
danger alone, was astonished by advice from hi^ 
minister in Holland, that an invasion was no 
only projected but avowed. When he first rea 
the letter containing this information, he grew 
pale, and it dropped from his hand. He sa 
himself on the brink of destruction, ana kne 
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not to whom to apply for protection. In thi- of distinction informed Feversham, their general, 
emergency Louisa wrote, that, to divert the Dutch that they could not in honor fi*^iit against the 
from the intended invasion of England, he would prince of Orange. Soon after this, the unhappy 
lay siege to Maestritcht wAh a French army of monarch found himself deserted by his own irn- 
30,000 men. James' communicated this intolli- mediate servants and dependents. Ford Churchill 
gence to Sunderland, and he to the priiiee of had been raised from the rank of a page, and had 
Orange. 6000 men were thrown into Maestricht ; been invested with a high command in the army ; 
and the design of Louis, as being impracticable, he had been created a peer, and owed his whole 
was laid aside. On this the latter, disgusted fortune to the king’s bounty : yet even he de- 
with James, turned his arms towards (fermany, serted among the rest; and carried witli him the 
James had now no resource but in attempting to duke of Grafton, natural son to the late king, 
retreat from his late precipitate meitsurcs. He colonel Berkley, and some others. In this universal 
paid court to the Dutch, and ottered to enter defection, James, not knowing where to turn, 
into any alliance with them for their common began to think, when it was too late, of requesting 
security, lie replaced in all the counties of assistance from France. He wrote to J.eopold 
England the deputy lieutenants and justices, emperor of Germany, but in vain ; that hionarch 
who had been deprived of tlieir commissions, only returning for answer, tlia-t what he had fore- 
He restored the charters of such corporations as seen had hapjiencd. James had some dependence 
he had withdrawn; annulled the high eommis- on his fleet, but they were entirely disatteeted, 
sion court; reinstated the expelled president In a word, his interests were deserted by all, 
and fellows of Magdalen College ; and was even for he had long deserted them himself. He still 
reduced to caress those bishops, wliom he had found his army, however, to a'mount to ‘20,000 
so lately persecuted and insulted. All these men ; and, had lie led them immediately to 
concessions, however, were now too late ; they battle, it is possible they might then have fought 
were regarded as the eftects of hsir and not of in his favor; but James’s misfortunes had de- 
rt pentance. Indeed, it is said, he very soon priviul him of his natural firmness raid resolution, 
gave proofs of his insincerity: for, hearing that In the extremity of his distress, the prince of 
till’ Dutch fleet was dispersed, he recalled those Denmark, and Anne his favorite daughter, per- 
lie had made in favor of Magdalen Ccjlege ; and, ceiving the desperation of his circumstances, 
to show his attachment to the Uornish church, cruelly resolved to take part with the prince of 
he appointed the pope one of tlie sponsors at Orange. When the king was informed of this, 
the baptism ofthe prince of Wales. In the mean he was stung with the most hitter anguish, 
time, William set sail from Helvoetsluys with a ‘ God help me,’ cried he, ^ my own children have 
fleet of nearly 500 vessels, and an army of above forsaken me.’ To add to his distress as a parent, 

1 1,000 men. Fortune, however, seemed at first he was accused of being accessaiy to the death 
unfavorable to his enterprise. He was driven back of his own child. Her nurse, and her uncle 
by a dreadful storm; hut soon refitted his fleet, tlie earl of Clarendon, affirmed that the papists 
tind passed over again to England. It w'as given had murdered the princess; and publicly asked 
out that this invasion was designed for the coasts of the queen’s servants whither they had conveyed 
France ; and many of the English, who saw tne her. It was, however, soon known that she had 
fleet pass along their shores, little suspected the fled, under the conduct of the bishop of London 
place of its destination. The same wind which to Northampton. On the 30th James sent three 
brought out the Dutch, detained the English noblemen to treat with the prince of Orange, 
fleet HI their harbours, so that the Dutch passed But though the latter knew very well that the 
the straits of Dover without molestation ; and, king’s commissioners were in his interest, his 
after a voyage of two days, landed at Broxholme behaviour show ed plainly, that he now thought 
in Torbay, on the 5th of November, the anniver^ the time of treating was past. For some time he 
sary of the gun-powder treason. But, though would not admit them to an audience; and, 
the invitation from the English was very general, when he did, would give no satisfactory answer, 
the prince for some time had the mortification James now began to be alarmed for his personal 
to find himself joined by few. ^ For ten days he safety, and resolved to send the queen and her 
continued in vain expectation of being joined infant son abroad. On a stormy and rainy day 
l^y the malcontents ; but at last, when deliberat- they crossed the river in a boat; and were taken 
iug about reimbarking his forces, he was joined to Gravesend in a coach, under the conduct of 
by several persons of consequence; and the the count de Lauzun. A yacht, commanded by 
whole country soon after flocked to his standard, captain Gray, which lay there ready for the pur- 
Among the first who joined the prince was ma- pose, soon transported them in safety to Calais, 
jor Burrington, and the gentry of the counties of The king was now so dispirited and distractiMl, 
I>evon and Somerset. Sir Edward Seymour that he soon resolved to follow them. He threw 
i«ade proposals for an association, which was the great seal into the Thames; left none with 
signed by great numbers; and civery day pro- any authority to conduct affiiirs in his absence; 
;^uced instances of that universal combination vainly hoping to derive advantage to his af- 
ffito which the nation had entered against the fairs from anarchy. On the 10 th of December, 
ineasures to the king. This was followed by about twelve o’clock at night, he disguised him- 
the defection of the army. Lord Colchester, self, took a boat at Whitehall, and crossed the 
son to the earl of Rivers, first deserted to the river. Sir Edward Hales, with another Inend, 
Nnce.' Lord Cornbury, son of the earl of met him at Vauxhal I with horses. He mounted, 
^iarendon, carried off the greatest part of three and, being conducted through by-w ays by a guide, 
regiments of cavalry at once ; and several officers passed in tlie night-time to the Medway, which he 
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crossed by Ailesford bridge. At VVoolpeck he 
look fresh iioTses, sent thither before by Sheldon, 
one of his equerries, who was in the secret of 
his flight, and arrived at 10 o’clock at'Emby 
ferry near Feversham, where a custom-house 
hoy, hired by Sir Edward, lay ready to receive 
them. . But the wind blew fresh, and the vessel 
had no ballast. The master, therefore, easily 
ersuaded the king to permit him to wait for 
allast. It being half ebb when they ran on 
sliore, they designed to sail as soon as the vessel 
should be afloat. But she was now boarded by 
three fisher boats belonging to Feversham, 
containing fifty men. They seized the king and 
his two companions, under pretence of their 
- being papists, that wanted to escape from the 
kingdom, and returned up Feversham water with 
the tide : but still the king remained unknown. 
Sir Edward Hales placed privately fihy guineas 
in the hands of the captain, as an earnest of 
more, should he permit them to escape. He 
promised; but was so far from keeping his word, 
that he took what money they had, under pre- 
tence of securing it from the seamen, and then 
left them to their fate. The unfortunate fugitives 
were at length taken in a coach to Feversham, 
amidst the insults, clamors, and shouts of the 
sailors. When the king was brought to the inn, 
a seaman who had served under him knew him, 
and melted ihto tears. The other fishermen who 
had treated him with indignity also now relent- 
ed ; and, as he gradually became known, the in- 
habitants of the whole village gathered round him, 
whilst those of higher rank fled from his presence. 

On the flight of the king, the confusion he 
had .anticipated ensued in London, and the 
prince of Orange exercised in his own person all 
the functions of royalty. He issued a declaration 
to the disbanded army to re-assemble themselves. 
He ordered the secretary at war to bring him a 
list of the king’s troops, and commanded lord 
Churchill to collect the horse guards. The duke 
of Grafton he sent to take possession, in his 
name, of Tilbury Fort. The assembly of peers 
adjourned to the council chamber at Whitehall ; 
and, to give the appearance of legality to their 
meeting, chose the marquis of Halifax for their 
president. While this assembly was silting, on 
the 13th December, a poor countryman, who had 
been engaged by James, brought an open letter 
from that unfortunate prince to London. It had 
no superscription, apd it was addressed to no one. 
It described, in one sentence only, his deplorable 
condition in the hands of a desperate rabble. 
This messenger of their fallen sovereign had 
long waited at the council door, without being 
able to attract the notice of any who passed. 
The earl of Mulgrave at length, apprised of his 
business, had the courage to introduce him to 
the council. He delivered his open letter, and 
told the situation of the king with tears. The 
assembly were so much moved, that they sent 
the earl of Feversham with 200 of the guards to 
protect him. His instructions were to rescue 
him from danger, and afterwards to attend him 
to the sea coast, should he choose to retire abroad. 
He decided, however, to return to London; 
when the prince of Orange sent a messenger to 


him, desiring him to advance no nearer the 
capital than Rochester. The message missed 
James by the way, and the king sent Feversham 
with a letter to the prince, requesting his presence 
in London to settle the nation. He himself pro- 
ceeded to that place, and arrived on the 16th of 
December. Doubting the fidelity of the troops 
who were quartered at Westminster, he chose to 
pass througn the city to Whitehall. Never prince 
returning with victory to his capital was received 
with louder acclamations. The streets were 
covered with bonfires. The bells were rung, 
and the air was rent with repeated shouts of 
gladness. All order-s of men crowded to his 
coach ; and, when he arrived at Whitehall, his 
apartments were crowded with people who 
came to express their joy at his return. Tha 
prince of Orange received the news of that event 
with a haughty air. His aim from the beginning 
was to induce him to relinquish the throne. The 
Dutch guards were ordered to take possession of 
Whitehall, and to displace the EngliUk and the 
kin^ was soon after desired, by amessajk which 
he received in bed at midnight, to ledve hi^alace 
next niorning, and depart for Ham, a seat of the 
duchess of Lauderdale’s. He desired, however, 
permission to retire to Rochester, a town near 
the sea coast, and opposite to France. This was 
readily granted, it being now perceived that the 
harsh measures of the prince had taken effect, 
and that the king meditated an. escape to France. 
King James, surrounded by the Dutch guards, 
arrived at Rochester on the 19th of December. 
This restraint put upon his person, and the 
manner in which he had been forced from Lon- 
don, raised the indignation of some, and the 
compassion of many. The English army, both 
officers and soldiers, began to murmur ; and, had 
it not been for the timidity of James himself, the 
nation would, perhaps, have returned to their 
allegiance. He remained three nights at Roches- 
ter in the midst of a few faithful friends. The 
earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Ailesbury, Litchfield^ 
and Middleton were there; with the gallant lord 
Dundee, and other officers of merit. They 
argued against his flight with united efforts. 
Several bishops, some peers, and many officers, 
entreated his stay in some part of England. 
Message followed message from London. They 
represented that the opinions of men began^iy 
change, and that events would daily arise in favor 
of his authority. Dundee added his native ardoi 
to his advice. ‘ The question. Sir,’ said he, * k 
Whether you shall stay in England or fly tc^ * 
France? Whether you shall trust the returning 
zeal of your native subjects, or rely on a foreign 
power? Here you ought to stand. Keep pos- 
session of a part, and the whole will submit by 
degrees. Resume the spirit of a king. Summon 
your subiects to their allegiance. Your arroy> 
though disbanded, is not dispersed. ' Give me 
your commission, and I will carry your standard 
through England, and drive before you the 
Dutch and their prince.’ The king replied ‘ that 
he believed it might be done : but that it would 
raise a civil war, and he would not do so 
much mischief to a nation, that would so soon 
come to their senses again.' Middleton urge® 
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his s*ay, though in the remotest part of the king- 
dom, ‘ Your majesty/ said he, ‘ may throw 
things into confusion by your departure ; but it 
wiU be but the anarchy of a monlh : a new 
government will soon be settled, and you and 
your family will be ruined.' These spirited re- 
nfonstrances had no edect upon James. He 
resolved to quit the kingdom; and, having com- 
municated his design to a few of his friimds, he 
passed, at midnight, through the back door of 
the house where he lodged, and with his son 
the duke of Berwick, ami Biddulph one of his 
servants, went in a boat to a smack which lay 
waiting for him without the fort of Sheerness. A 
hard gale compelled them to bear up toward 
Leigh, and to anchor on the Essex side of the 
coast, under the lee of tlie land. When the gale 
slackened, they passed through seven ships at 
anchor in the Downs; but, unable to fetch Calais, 
she bore away for Boulogne, and anchored before 
Ambleteuse. The king landed at three o’clock 
in the morning of Tuesday, December 25th ; and, 
taking post, soon joined his queen at St. (ier- 
mains. 

James having thus abandoned his dominions, 
the prince of Orange, b^ the advice of the house of 
lords, the only remaining branch of the legislature, 
was desired to summon a parliament ; but, unwil- 
ling to act upon so imperfect an authority, he con- 
vened all tlie members who had sat in the house 

commons during any parliament of Charles 11. 
To these were added the mayor, aldermen, 
and fifty of the common council of London. The 
prince, thus supported, wrote circular letters to 
the counties and corporations of Ihigland to call 
a new parliament. The house being met, which 
was mostly composed of the Whig party, thanks 
were given to the prince of Orange for the 
deliverance he had brought them ; after which 
they pirocceded to settle the kingdom. A vote 
soon passed both houses, that king James II , 
having endeavoured to subvert the corrstitutiou 
of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
between the king and his people, and having, 
by the advice of Jesuits, and other wicked per- 
sons, violated the fundamental laws, and with- 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, hai^ abdicated 
the government, and that the throne was thereby 
vacant. The king being thus deposed, William, 
after some discussion, was appointed his suc- 
cessor. Projiosals were made for electing a 
.regent. Others were for investing the princess 
of Orange with regal power, and declaring the 
young prince supposititious. To each of these 
propositions William, however, opposed a de- 
cided negative. * He had been called over,’ he 
said, ‘ to defend the liberties of the British 
nation, and had happily effected his purpose; 

had heard of several schemes proposed 
for the establishment of their government : and, if 
they chose a regent, he thought it incumbent 
npori him to inform them, that he would not be 
that regent ; also that he would not accept of the 
crown under the princess his wife, though he was 
c^vinced .of her merits ; that therefore, if either 
of these schemes was adopted, he could give 
them no assistance in the settlement of the na- 
*tion ; but ii^ould return liome to his own country, 
satisfied with his aims to secure the freedom of 
VoL. X. 


theirs.' Upon this, after a long debate of both 
houses, a new sovereign was preff rred to a regent, 
by a majority of two voices. It was agreed, that 
the prince and princess of Orange should reign 
jointly as king and queen of England ; while the 
administration of government should be jilaeed 
in the hands of the prince only. The manjuis 
of Halifax, as speaker of the house of lords, made 
a solemn tender of the crown to their highnesses, 
ill the name of the peers and commons of 
EnglanJ. The prince accepted the offer; and 
that very day, February 13th, 1G89, William 
and IMary were proclaimed king and <picen of 
England. 

4. T/ie hiatoi'T) of Great Britain from the 
Revolution to the accession of the house of 
Brujiswiek . — Though Mary had a share of the 
royal title, and her name and efiigy were impressed 
on the com, she never possessed either the autho- 
rity of a (pieen, or the iniluence of a wife. Her 
easy temper had long been subdued by the stern 
severity of a husband who had very few amiable 
<iualities. Being brought up almost under his 
tuition, and conlincd in every tiling to his orders, 
sh<- was accustomeJ to adopt implicitly his 
political maxims and even his thoughts : she 
tlieroforc soon ceased to be an object of conse- 
quence in tlie eyes of the nation. William 111. 
began his reign with issuing a proclamation for 
eontinning all Frotestanls that had been in place; 
on the first of the preceding Docemlicr. On the 
17tli he formed his privy council, and, to gratify 
as many as possible of his friends, the several 
public- boards, and oven the cliancery, were pul 
into commission. The earl of Nottingham who 
had violently opposed the elevation of Williani, 
and the carl of Shrewsbury, who had adhered to 
his views, were made secretaries of state. Tlie 
marquis of Halifax, and the earl of Danliy, 
though rivals in policy, w'cre admitted into the 
cabinet; the first as lord privy seal, tlie second 
as president of the council. Ilis Dutch friends, 
in the mean time, were not forgollen by tlie king. 
Bentinck, his favorite, was made a privy counsel- 
lor, groom of the stole, and privy purse. Auvor- 
querque was appointed master of the horse ; 
Zuylstcin received the office of master of tlie 
robes ; and Schomberg was placed at the head 
of the ordnance. Though these instances of 
gratitude were, no doubt, necessary to William, 
the nation was displeased at them. Tlie king, 
who had been bred a Calvinist, was also very 
strongly inclined to favor tliat sect. Finding, 
therefore, the clergy of the church of l aigland 
little inclined to take the oaths to the new 
government, he began openly to indulge his pre- 
judices in favor of the dissenters. Having come 
to the house of lords, to pass some bills, on the 
10th March, he made a speech, urging the neces- 
sity of admitting all Protestants indiscriminately 
into the public service. He informed (hem, that 
he was employed in filling up llie vacancies in 
offices of trust ; and he hoped that they were sen- 
sible of the necessity of a law, to settle the oatlis 
to be taken by such persons as should be ad- 
mitted into place. As be doubted not, he said, 
that they would sufficiently provide against 
Papists, so he hoped that they would leave room 
for the admission of all Protestants that were able 

2 F 
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and willing to serve. This equitable proposal was 
rejected with vehemence. The adherents of the 
church complained that tlic ruin which they feared 
from the Papists, in the preceding reign, was now 
tobedreadedfroinihe Protestant dissenters. They 
affirmed that, if tlie established religion was to 
be destroyed, it mattered little by whose hands 
It must fall. A bill, brought in by the ministry 
for abrogating the former oaths of suj)reinacy and 
allegiance, \\as therefore rejected. An attempt 
to dispense with the sacramental test was also 
made without success. The court party proposed 
that any man should be sufliciently qualified for 
any office, by producing a certificate of his having 
received llie sacrament in any Protestant con- 
gregation. But this proposition Avas rejected in 
the house of lords by a great majority. William 
re[)cated his attempts of a comprehension; but 
he was ultimately unsuccessful, and, in the coro- 
nation oath, the church party inserted a clause 
binding the king to maintain the Protestant 
religion ‘ as established by law.’ To this clause 
William is said to have discovered an apparent 
unwillingness to swear, and bis government was, 
for some lime, but in a very tottering condition. 
Either through want of hcaltli, or inclination, the 
king interfered but little in the affairs of the 
nation. Ireland was strangely neglected. Halifax 
and Danby, who had, in a manner, raised the 
king to the throne, caballed w'ith his enemies. 
Tliey perceived tliat the people were beginning 
to be discontented ; and that every thing seemed 
to indicate another change. Halifax himself 
declared, that, were James to conform, he could 
not be kept four months from re-ascending his 
throne. From these apparent discontents of the 
nation, the friends and emissaries of James as- 
sumed more boldness. They tampered with the 
servants of the crown, and inflamed the army. 
The former they alarmed with tlie prospect of a 
sudden cliange; the latter tliey roused into indig- 
nation by tlie inaiiifest preference given by Wil- 
liam to his countrymen the Dutch. 

Though the kingdom of Scotland did not at first 
recognise the authority of William, yet the parly 
of Janies never attained sufficient strength to be 
of any effectual service to him in that kingdom. 
'I’hirty Scotch peers, and nearly eighty gentlemen, 
then in I.oiidon, had waited, in the beginning of 
January, on the prince of Orange. ^V'ithoutany 
authority from the regency still subsisting in 
Edinburgh, they formed themselves into a kind 
of convention, and the prince of Orange, in a 
formal manner, asked their advice. He with- 
drew, and tliey adjourned to the council chamber 
at Whitehall. The duke of Hamilton, being 
chosen president, explained the distracted state 
of Scotland. He represented that disorders, 

anarcliy, and confi’sion, prevailed ; and he urged 
the necessity of placing power somewhere, till a 
convention of the states should be called to form 
a lasting and solid settlement. When the beads 
of their address to tlie prince of Orange were 
settled, and ordered to be ingrossed, the earl of 
Arran unexpectedly arose, and proposed to invite 
back the king. The meeting, however, adhered 
to the prince of Orange ; and waited on him in 
a body, requesting him to take the administration 
into his hards. lie thanked Jlhem for the trust 


they had reposed in him, and a convention was 
ordered to meet at FMinburgh on the 14th of 
March : in which it was provided that no excep- 
tion or limitation whatever should be made as to 
religion, except that the members should be 
I’rotestants. A secession, however, was made 
from this convention, in favor of James. The 
archbishop of Glasgow, the earl of Balcarras, and 
the viscount Duiulee, were authorised by an 
instrument signed by the late king, at that time in 
Ireland, to call a convention of the states at Stir- 
ling. But this measure was defeated, first by 
the wavering disposition of the marquis of Athol, 
and afterwards by the delay and folly of the rest 
of the party. At last Dundee, being alarmed by 
information of a design formed by the conve- 
nanters to assassinate him, left Edinlmrgh at tlie 
head of fifty horse. When he passinl under the 
walls of the castle, the duke of Gordon, who 
held that place, and favored tlie cause of .lames, 
called him to a conference. He scrambled up 
the precijiicc, and informed the duke^t his de- 
signs in favor of the late king. He ^bijnred 
him to hold out the castle, under a certainty of 
being relieved. Tlie novelty of the sight col- 
lected multitudes of spectators. The convention 
was alarmed. The president ordered the doors 
to be locked, and the keys to be laid upon the 
table. The drums were beat to alarm tlie town. 
A number of ill armed retainers were gathered 
together in the street by the earl of Levon. Dun- 
dee, in the mean time, rode off with his party ; 
but, when they found themselves secure, the duke 
of Hamilton adjourned tlie convention ; which 
relieved the adherents of James from apprehen- 
sions for their ownstjefety. Fifty mcmliers retired 
from Fdinburgh; and that circumstance procured 
a unanimity in all the succeeding resolutions 
of the convention. Soon after this it w\as deter 
mined, in a committee, that James had ‘ forc- 
fauhetF his right to the throne, which was thereby 
become vacant. This resolution was approved 
by the convention, and another was drawn up 
for raising William and Mary to the vacant 
throne; in consequence of which they were 
proclaimed at Edinburgh on the 11th of April; 
lo89. . 

The castle of Edinburgh was still retained for 
king James, by the duke of Gordon ; but de* 
spairing of any relief, and pressed by a siege, ho 
surrendered it on the 13th of June; and the 
adherents of James, greatly disconcerted at this 
misfortune, now turned tlicir eyes to the vis- 
count Dundee. That nobleman, having been in 
vain urged by the convention to return, they had 
declared a fugitive, an out-law, and a rebel ; 
and general Mackay had been sent to Scotland 
by William, wnth four regiments of foot, 
one of dragoons, to support bis interests. 
dee, being apprised oi bis design to surprise him, 
retired to the Grampian Mountains with a few 
horse : thence he marched to Gordon Castle, 
where he was joined by the carl of Dnnfermlirie 
with fifty gentlemen. He then passed through 
the county of Murray to Inverness. He now (hth 
May) wrote letters, from Badenoch, to the chiefs 
of all the clans, appointing them to meet at a 
general rendezvous in Lochaber, on the 18th • 
llie , same month. In the mean time, passing 
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suddenly through Athol, he surprised the town of 
Perth, and, in hopes of gaining to his party the 
two troops of Scotch dragoons who lay at 
Dundee, he marched suddenly to that place : 
but the fidelity of captain Balfour, who coin 
manded them, disappointed his views. Having 
raised the land-tax as he passed, Dundee returned 
through Athol and Rannoch to hold the diet of 
rendezvous at Lochaber. Here he was reinforced 
by several Highland chieftains, so that his army 
amounted to 1500 men. With this force he 
pursued Mackay for four days. Soon after, 
however, Dundee found himself surrounded with 
many difficulties. The officers of the Scotch 
dragoons, who held a secret correspondence with 
him, wrote him false intelligence, as an excuse 
for their own fears ; and the natives of the low 
ooiintry, who served in his army, quitted him 
without leave. At last, he himself fell* sick, 
while Mackay hovered on his rear. A slight 
skirmish happened, in wliich the Highlanders 
prevailed ; but they lost their baggage during 
the action. . Dundee at length arrived at Ruth- 
von ; but Mackay, being reinforced with a body 
of 1200 men, advanced against him, and other 
regiments had arrived at Perth and Dumblain. 
The Highlanders now deserted every night by 
hundreds; their gallant leader himself was forced 
to retire to Lochaber, where only 200 of his 
whole force remained with him; and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, he received at the same time 
news of the surrender of the castle of Edin- 
burgh. 

On the 23rd of June letters arrived from king 
James, with a promise of immediate succours 
from Ireland; upon which Dundee ordered the 
neighbouring clans to assemble round his stan- 
dard. But still he had scarcely any thing but the 
mere bodies of his men with which he could pro- 
secute the war. Tlie Highlanders were armed 
only with their own weapons, and he had not 
more than forty pounds of powder in his whole 
army. All difficulties,howevcr, were surmounted 
hy the active spirit of the general, for whom the 
army entertained an enthusiastic zeal. On the 
17tl\ July he met the king’s forces under general 
Mackay, near the pass of Killicranky. An en- 
gagement ensued, in which the Highlanders 
Were victorious : 2000 of Mackay ’s men were 
lost cither in the field or in the pursuit ; but the 
victory cost the Highlanders dear, for their brave 
general was mortally wounded. He survived 
the battle however, and wrote an account of the 
victory to king James : he even imagined his wound 
was not mortal ; but he died the next morning 
at Blair. With him ended all the hopes of James 
in Scotland. Colonel Cannon, who succeeded 
Dundee in the command, possessed neither his 
popularity nor his abilities. After some insig- 
^incant actions, in which the valor of the soldiers 
^as more conspicuous than the conduct of their 
reader, the Highlanders deserted in disgust; and 
the war soon after ended favorably for William, 
any repulse given to bis enemies. 

Duiijjg tjCrminated in 

placing William on the throne of England, the 
two parties in Ireland were kept in a kind of 
I'anquillity by their mutual fears. The Protes- 
tants were terrified at^ the prospect of another 


massacre ; and the Papists expect(*d every day 
to be invaded by the joint forces of the English 
and Dutch. Their terrors, however, were ill 
founded; for though Tyrconnel sent several 
messages to the prince, that he was ready to de- 
liver up the kingdom to any force that might 
make a surrender decent, his offers were always 
rejected. William was persuaded by the mar- 
quis of Halifax, that, should Ireland yield, no 
pretence could remain for keeping an army in 
pay; that then, having no force to compel alle- 
giance, he might as easily be turned out as he 
liad been brought into the country; that the 
English nation could never remain long in a 
state of good humor; and that he might perceive 
they already began to be discontented. Tiiese insi- 
dious arguments induced Williavu to neglect Irc- 
lafid until Tyrconnel afibeted to adhere to James. 
The whole military force of tlie kingdom at that 
time amounted only to 4000 men, and of these 
only 600 were in Dublin. But an half-armed 
rabble, rather than an army, was now sufldrnlv 
raised in various parts of tlie kingdom. Having 
no pay from the king, they regi\rded no disci- 
pline, and subsisted by depredation. The Pro- 
testants in the north armed themsedves in their 
own defence; and the city of Londomlerry, rely- 
ing on its situation, and a slight wall, shut its 
gales against the newly raised army. I'rotcstant 
parties iu the mean time rose every where, de- 
claring their resolution to unite in self-defence, 
to preserve the Protestant religion, to continue 
their dependence on England, and to jiromote 
the meeting of a free parliament. To ])rcserve 
appearances, William sent general Hamilton, an 
Irishman and a Roman Catholic, to treat with 
Tyrconnel ; but, instead of persuading that lord 
to yield to William, this messenger advised liiiri 
to adhere to James. In the mean time James 
himself assured the lord deputy tliat lie was 
ready to sail from Brest with a powerful arma- 
ment; and Hamilton, assuming spirit from the 
hopes of this aid, marched against tlie northern 
insurgents. They w'cre routed with consider- 
able slaughter at Drumore ; and Hilsborougli, 
wliere they had fixed their head quarters, was 
taken without resistance : the city of London- 
derry, however, resolved to hold out to the last 
extremity. On the 7th of March, 1669, James 
embarked at Brest. The expedition consisted 
of fourteen ships of war, six frigates, and three 
fire-ships : 1200 of his native subjects in the pay 
of France, and 100 French officers. He landed 
at K insale without opposition on tlie 12th of 
the month, and’ was received with the utmost 
demonstrations of joy. His first care was to 
secure, iu the fort of Kinsale, the money, arms, 
and ammunition, which he brought from France ; 
and put the town in some posture of defence ; 
he then advanced to Cork. Tyrconnel arrived 
at this place soon after, and brought intelligence 
of the route at Drumore. The king was so much 
pleased with his attachment and services, that 
he created him a duke; after which he himself 
advanced towards Dublin. The condition of 
the multitude, who poured round him under the 
name of an army, was not calculated however to 
raise his hopes of success. Most of them were 
only provided with clubs; some bad slicks tipt 
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%vith iron ; and, even of those who were best 
armed, scarcely two in 100 had muskets fit 
for service. Their very numbers distressed their 
sovereign, and ruined the country. James, in 
fact, resolved to disband tlie greatest part of 
them. He reserved only fourteen regiments of 
horse and dragoons, and thirty-five regiments of 
foot; the rest he ordered to their respective 
homes. Being received at Dublin, with an ap- 
pearance of universal joy, James proceeded 
immediately to business. He ordered, by pro- 
clamation, all Protestants who had abandoned 
the kingdom to return ; and, in a second pro- 
clamation, commanded all Papists, except those 
in his army, to lay up their arms, and put an 
end to the robberies and depredations which 
they had committed. He raised the value 
of the currency by a proclamation ; and sum- 
moned a parliament to meet on the 7th of May. 
The Protestant clergy represented their grievances 
in an address; and the university of Dublin 
appeared with complaints and congratulations. 
He assured the first of his absolute protection, 
and a full redress; and he promised tlie latter 
not only to defend, but even to enlarge their 
privileges. On the 8th of April James left 
Dublin, resolved to lead his army against the 
insurgents in person. They returned before 
him, and the king laid siege to Londonderry. 
The besieged made such a vigorous resistance as 
has made the place ever since remarkable (see 
Londonderry) ; but, being reduced to the last 
extremity, they would have been obliged to sur- 
render, had they not been relieved, on the 28th 
of July, by seven ships laden with provisions: 
on which the siege was immediately raised. 

The distressed situation of James, and his 
absolute dependence upon France, now drove 
him into the wildest measiures. He resolved to 
coin pieces of copper, which should be received 
for silver, and the people received this fictitious 
coin in hopes of being repaid in a more favor- 
able state of affairs. A tax of £‘20,000 a month 
was granted for thirteen months by the parlia- 
ment ; and in the mean lime the king endea- 
voured to support the former revenue. He 
opened a trade with France to supply the want 
of commerce with England, But the IVench, 
knowing their own importance, and the necessity 
of the unfortunate monarch’s affairs, claimed 
and obtained advantages in traffic which offended 
his subjects. To add to Jhe distress of James, 
Ireland was now invaded by 10,(Xi0 men under 
the command of the duke of Schomberg. They 
appeared on the l‘2th of August, IGBD, in ninety 
transports, on the coast of Donagliadec. Next 
day Schomberg landed without opposition his 
army, horses, and train of arfillerv. Having 
marched to Belfast, on the 15th, he continued in 
that place four days to refresh his troops. He 
then invested Carrickfergus, and threw into it 
1000 bombs, which laid the houses in ashes. 
The garrison, having sjiont their powder to the 
last barrel, marched out with all the honors of 
war. But Schoinberg’s soldiers broke the capi- 
tulation. They disarmed and stripped the inha- 
bitants, without regard to sex or quality; even 
women, stark naked, were publicly whipped 
between the lines ; and all this under pretence 
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of cruelties of the same kind having been com- 
mitted by the Papists. Though Schomberg was 
an experienced general, who had passed a life of 
eighty years almost continually in the field, he 
found himself at a loss how to carry on the war 
in Ireland. He did not consider the dangers 
that threatened the health of his troops by con- 
fining them too long in one place ; and he kept 
them in a low moist camp near Dundalk, almost 
without firing of any kind ; so that the men fell 
into fevers and fluxes, and died in great num- 
bers. The enemy were not less afflicted with 
similar disorders. Both camps remained for 
some time in sight of each other; and at last, 
the rainy season approaching, both armies 
quitted their camps at the same time, and retired 
into winter quarters. The bad success of the 
campaign, and the miserable state of the Protes- 
tants* in Ireland, at length induced William to 
attempt their relief in person. Accordingly he 
left London on the 4th of June 1690, arrived 
at Carrickfergus on the 14th of tmk month. 
Thence he passed to I.isburn, the heaaVuarter.s 
of the duke of Schomberg, and reviev^d his 
army at Lough-Britland, consisting of 36,000 
men, English, Dutch, German, Danes, and 
French. Ihdiig supplied with every necessary, 
and in high health and spirits, they seemed abso- 
lutely certain of victory. The Irish army, having 
abandoned Ardee at thenr appioach, fc41 back to 
the south of the Boyne. On the bank of that 
x.river they were joined by James, who had 
marciied from Dublin at the head of his French 
auxiliaries. The banks of the Boyne w’erc steep ; 
the south side hilly, and fortified with ditches. 
The river itself wfci deep, and it rose very high 
with the tide. These advantages induced James, 
contrary to the opinion of his officers, to keep 
pos.session of this post. His army was inferior 
to his opponent’s in numbers, and discipline; 
but flight, he thought, would dispirit his troops, 
and tarnish his own reputation ; he therefere re- 
solved to put the fate of Ireland to the issue; 
and the celebrated battle of the Boyne (see that 
article) was fought on the 30th of June, ^^'hile 
his troops were yet fighting, he quitted his station ; 
and, leaving orders to guard the pass at Dulcek, 
made the best of his way to Dublin. He advised 
the magistrates of that city to make the best 
terms they could with the victors ; and he him- 
self set out for Waterford, where he immediately 
embarked for France. When he first deserted 
his troops at the Boyne, ()’ Regan, an old Irish 
captain, was heard to say, ‘ That, if the I’nglish 
would exchange generals, the conquered army 
would fight tliein over again.’ The victory at 
the Boyne was by no means decisive, however, 
and the friends of James resolved to contimm 
their opposition to W illiam. Sarsfield, a popular 
and experienced general, put himself at the head 
of the army that had been routed at the Boyn^ 
and went farther into the country to defend the 
banks of the Shannon. James appointed at tbit’ 
time a French officer, M, St. Ruth, to a superior 
command over Sarsfield, which gave the * 
universal discontent. On the other hand, gene- 
ral Ginkle, who had been appointed to comman 
die English army in the absence of Wilht‘j’^> 
advaheed towards the Shannon to meet tie 
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enemy. The only place where it was fordable 
was at Athlone, a strong walled town built on 
bo*h sides of the river, and in the hands of 
Jair es’s friends. The English soon made thcih- 
selves masters of one side of the river : but the 
opposite Vjank, being vigorously defended, was 
long thought impregnable. At length it was 
resolved in a council of war, that a body of 
troops sliould ford the stream in tlie face of tlie 
enemy ; who were driven from their works. St. 
Rmh marched his army to their relief, but he 
came too late; and his own guns were turned 
against Him: upon whicli he instantly marched 
to Aughriin, at ten miles distance, where he de- 
termined to wait tlie English army. Ginkle did 
not decline the combat, though he had only 
18,000 men, while the Irish were above 25,000 
strong. A desperate engagement ensued ; but 
at last, St. Ruth being killed, his troops gave way 
on all sides, and retreated to I>imcrick, where 
they made a brave and final stand, after having 
lost nearly 5000 of their best men. 

The siege of Jamerick commenced August 
1691 i and six weeks were spent before the 
place without any decisive effect. The garrison 
was well supplied with provisions, and provided 
with all the means of defence. The winter ap- 
proaching, Ginkle had orders to fini.sh the war 
upon any terms: he therefore offered such con- 
ditions, as the Irish, had they boon victors, could 
scarcely liave refused with prudence. He agreed, 
tliat all in arms should receive their pardon : 
that their estates should be restored, their attain- 
ders annulled, and their outlawries reversed : 
that none should be liable for debts incurred 
through deeds done in the course of hostilities : 
that all Homan Catholics should enjoy the same 
toleration with regard to their religion, as in the 
reign of Charles II.; that no oaths liut that of 
allegiance .■should be required of high or low: 
and that should the troops, or any number of 
them, choo,sc to retire into any foreign service, 
they should be conveyed to the continent at tlie 
expense of king William. The lords justices 
had arrived from Dublin on the 1st of ()ctober. 
They signed the articles together with Ginkle; 
and thus the Irish Papists put a happy period to 
a war which threatened their party with absolute 
ruin. In consequence of this, about 14,000 of 
thos ‘who had fought for king James went over 
to France, having transports provided by govern- 
ment for conveying them thither. When they 
arrived, James thanked them for their loyalty, 
and told them that they should still fight for their 
old master; and that he had obtained an order 
from the king of France for their being new 
clothed, and put into quai*ers of refreshment. 
In this manner all James’s expectations from 
Ireland were entirely frustrated, and the kingdom 
submitted quietly to the English government. 

In the beginning of 1692 an action of iinex- 
Smpled barbarity disgraced the government of 
William in Scotland. In consequence of a 
pacification with the Highlanders, in the pre- 
ceding August, a proclamation of indemnity had 
been issued to such insurgents as should take 
the oaths to the king and queen, on or before 
the last day of December. The chiefs of the 
ww tribes who had been in arms for James com- 
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plied soon after with the proclamation: but 
Macdonald of Glenco failed in submitting within 
the limited time ; more, however, from accident 
than design. In the end of December he came 
to colonel Hill, who commanded the garrison in 
Fort William, to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the government. Hill having furnished Mac- 
donald with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, 
sheriff of the county of Argyle, directed him to 
repair immediately to Iiiverary, to make his sub- 
mission in a legal manner. The way to Inverary 
lay through almost impassable mountains : the 
season was extremely rigorous, and the whole 
country covered with a deep snow. So eager, 
however, was Macdonald to take the oaths, before 
the limited time .should expire, that, though the 
road lay within half a mile of his own bouse, he 
would not stop to visit his family. After various 
obstructions lie arrived at Inverary. The time 
was elapsed, and the shcrilf hesitated to receive 
his submission ; until Macdonald prevailed upon 
him by his importunities, and even tears. But 
l^ir John Dalrymplc, afterwards earl of Stair, 
king Williams secretary of State for Scotland, 
meanly took advantage of Macdonald’s neglect- 
ing to take the oaths within the time prescribed ; 
and procured from the king a warrant of military 
execution against him and liis whole tribe. As 
a mark of liis own eagerne.ss, or to save Dal- 
rymple, William signed the warrant, both above 
and below, with his own hand. The secretary, 
in letters expressive of a brutal ferocity of mind, 
urged the ollicers who commanded in the High- 
lands to execute their orders with the utmost 
rigor. Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain in 
Argyle’s regiment, and two subalterns, were or- 
dered with 120 men to repair to Glenco on the 
1st of IT'bruary. Campbell, being uncle to 
young Macdonald’s wife, was received by the 
father with great fricndsliip and hospitality. Tlie 
men w'ere treated in the houses of his tenants 
with free quarters and kind entertainment. Till 
the 13th of the month, the troops lived in good 
humor and familiarity with the people. The 
officers on the very night of the massacre passed 
the evening, and played at cards in Macdonald’s 
house. In the night, however, lieutenant Lind- 
say, with a party of soldiers, called in a friendly 
manner at the door. He was instantly admitted : 
when Macdonald, as lie w':i.s rising, was shot 
dead through his back. His wife bad already 
put on her clothes ; but was stripped naked by 
the soldiers, who tore the rings off her fingers 
with their teeth. The slaughter was now general. 
To prevent the pity of the soldiers to their hosts, 
their quarters had been changed the night before. 
Neither age nor infirmity was spared. Some 
w'omen, in defending their children, were killed ; 
boys, inijiloring mercy, wore shot by officers, ou 
whose knoes they hung. In one place nine per- 
sons, as lliey sat enjoying themselves actable, 
were shot dead by the soldiers. At Inveriggen, 
in Campbell’s own quarters, nine men were first 
bound by the soldiers, and then shot at intervals, 
one by one. Nearly forty persons were massacred 
by the troops. Several who fled to tjie moun- 
tains perished by famine and the inclemency or 
the season : those who escaped owed their lives 
to a tempestuous night. Lieutenant colonel 
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Hamilton, who had the charge of the execution 
from Dalrympie, was on his march with 400 men, 
to guard all the passes from the valley of Glenco; 
but was obliged to stop by the severity of the 
weather, which proved the safety of the rest of 
the tribe, lie entered the valley next day ; laid 
the houses in ashes ; and carried away all the 
cattle and spoil, which were divided among the 
officers and soldiers. 

It has been supposed, that it was partly to 
efface tlie remembrance of this massacre, and 
the superficial enquiry which afterwards took 
place respecting it, above-mentioned, that the 
king caused his commissioner to declare in the 
Scots parliament, * That if the members found 
it would tend to the advancement of trade, that 
an act should be passed for the encouragement 
of such as should acejuire and establisli a plan- 
tation in Africa, America, or any other part of 
the world wdiere plantations might he lawfully 
acquired, his majesty was willing to declare 
lie would grant to the subjects of this kingdom,' 
in favor of these plantations, such rights and 
privileges as he granted, in like cases, to the sub- 
jects of his other dominions/ Relying on this, 
and other flattering promises, the nobility and 
gentry of Scotland advanced £400,000 towards 
the establishment of a company for carrying on 
an East and West India trade; and 1200 vete- 
rans, who had served in king William's wars, 
were sent to effect a settlement on the peninsula 
of Darien. See that article. But the new 
settlers were soon abandoned to their fate, though 
many of them had liccn covered with wounds 
in fighting his battles. The disappointment of 
the people, upon receiving authentic accounts 
of the ruin of their colony, was great and uni- 
versal. The whole nation seemed to join in the 
clamor that was raised against theii new sove- 
reign. 

The reduction of Ireland, and the dispersion 
of the Highland chieftains who favored his 
cause, did not entirely exterminate the hopes of 
.Tames. His chief expectations were now found- 
ed on a conspiracy among his English adherents, 
and in the succours promised by the French 
king. A plot was first formed in Scotland by 
Sir James Montgomery; a person, who, from 
being an acJlierent to William, now turned 
against him: hut the project was ill contrived, 
and altogether an abortion. To this another 
succeeded, which seemed to threaten more 
serious consequences, as it was managed by the 
Whig party, who were llie most formidable in the 
state. A number of these joined themsedves to 
the Tories, and both made advances to the ad- 
herents of the late king. They assembled to- 
gether : and the result of their deliberations was, 
that the restoration of James was to be effected 
entirely by foreign forces; that he should sail 
for Scotland, and he there joined by 5000 
Swedes ; who, because they were of the protes- 
tant religion, would, it was thought, remove a part 
of the odium which attended an invasion by 
foreigners; it was concerted that assistance 
should at the same time be sent from France, 
and that full liberty of conscience should be 
proclaimed throughout the kingdom. To save 
time, it was resolved to send over to France two 


trusty pers 9 ns, to consult with the banished 
monarch; and lord Preston and Mr. Ashton 
were appointed for this embassy. Both of them, 
however, were seized when they least expected 
it, by order of lord Caermarthen. Both were 
condemned : Ashton being executed without 
making any confession ; but lord Preston had 
not the same resolution. Upon an offer of par 
don, he discovered a great number of his as- 
sociates ; among whom were the duke of Or- 
mond, lord Dartmouth, and lord Clarendon. 
The French at last became sensible of their bad 
policy in not having better supported the cause 
of James, and therefore ♦resolved to make a 
descent upon England in his favor. In pursu- 
ance of this scheme, the French king supplied 
James with an army consisting of a body of French 
troops, some Finglish, and Scots refugees, and 
the Irish regiments which had been transported 
into France from Limerick. This army was 
assembled between Cherbourg and La Hogue, 
and commanded by king James ifiy:)erson. 
More than 300 transports were provioLl for 
landing it on the opposite coast; and TouVille, 
the French admiral, at the head of sixty-mrue 
ships of the line, was appointed to favor the 
attempt. His orders were, at all events, to 
attack the enemy, in case they should oppose 
him ; so that every thing promised the banished 
king a change of fortune. These preparations 
were soon known at the English court, and every 
precaution taken for a vigorous opposition. The 
machinations of the banished king’s adlierents 
were discovered to the English ministry. The duke 
of Marlborough, lord Godolohin, and even the 
princess Anne herself, were violently suspected 
of disaffection ; preparations, however, were 
made witli great tranquillity and resolution, to 
resist tlie growing storm. Admiral Russel was 
ordered to put to sea with all jiossihlc expedi- 
tion; and he soon appeared with niiicty-ninc 
ships of tlie line, besides frigates and fire-ships. 
At the head of this formidable fleet, he set sail 
for the coast of France; and near La Hogue 
discovered the enemy, who prepared to give him 
battle. The engagement began between the 
two admirals, with great fury, on Thursday 
morning. May 19th, 1C92; and the rest of the 
fleet soon followed their example. The battle 
lasted for ten hours ; but at last victory declared 
on the side of numbers ; the French fled for Con- 
quet road, having lost four ships in the first 
day's action. The pursuit continued for two 
days; three French ships of the line were de- 
stroyed the next day; end eighteen more, which 
had taken refuge in the bay of La Hogue, were 
burnt by Sir George Rooke. Thus were all the 
French preparations frustrated ; and so decisive 
was the blow, that from this time France long 
relinquished all claims to the sovereignty of tjie 
ocean. 

This decisive victory over the French fleet 
also put an end to the hopes of James. No 
further attempts were made in his favor, except 
some plots to assassinate king William, which 
ended only in the destruction of those who 
formed them. But it was never fairly 
that James countenanced these plots. In Ih* 
the abb<j de Folignac, arnbassaaor from France 
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m Poland, informed his iCourt, that thoughts 
were entertained of electing the late king of 
Great Britain, king of i^oland. Louis XIV. 
eagerly recommended this honor to James, but he 
himself steadily refused it. lie told them, that 
* he should ever retain a grateful remembrance of 
his friends in Poland. But that his acceptance 
of any other sceptre would amount to an abdi- 
cation of that which he deemed his right. That 
therefore he was resolved to remain in his pre- 
sent forlorn condition, possessing less hopes 
than ever of being restored, rather than to do 
tlie least act of prejudice to his family.^ The 
same year, at an interview between king William 
and Louis, the latter proposed that the prince of 
Wales, James’s son, should succeed to the throne 
of Kiigland, after tlie death of William. J’he 
king with some hesitation agreed to this rcrpicst. 
lie even engaged to procure the repeal of t!ie 
act of settlement; and to declare, by another, 
the prince of Wales successor to the throne. 
I'iVen this proposal, liowever, was rejected by 
the high-minded James, He told the king 
of France, that, though he could siilfer with 
])atienee the usurpation of his nephew upon 
his right, he would never permit his own 
son to be guilty of the same injustice. He 
urged, that, should the son reign in his father’s 
lifctiine, that circumstance would amount to a 
formal renunciation. That the ])riDce of Wales, 
by succeeding to the prince of Orange, wouhl 
yield his solo right which was that of his father, 
he. From this time Jamies seems to have re- 
linquished every hope of his restoration, and to 
have resigned himself entirely to the austerities 
of religious entliusiasm, and that melancholy 
which siqierstition, as well as his uncommon 
misfortunes, had impressed on his mind. In the 
beginning of Septemben', 1701, when he was, 
according to liis daily custom, at pulilic prayers, 
he fell suddenly into a lethargy ; and, though he 
recovered his senses soon after, he languished 
hut for a few days, and expired on the 6th of 
that month. Tlu^ French king, with great hu- 
manity, paid him several visits during his sick- 
ness; and exhibited every symptom of comjias- 
siqn, affection, and respect. On tlie last occasion 
of this kind lie said to the dying James, * I 
come to acquaint you, Sir,^ that.wlien God shall 
please to call your inajes’ty from this world, 1 
shall take your family under my protection, and 
iicknowledge your son, as he then will certainly 
he, king of Great Britain and Ireland.^ 

Though the defeat of the French fleet at La 
Hogue had put king William out of all danger 
from any further attempts from that quarter, he 
by no means possessed his throne with tranquil- 
ity. The want of a common enemy produced 
dissensions among the people, and William 
began to find us much uneasiness from bis par- 
hjtment at home as from an enemy in the field, 
this uneasiness was not a little heightened by the 
death of his queen, who was taken off by the 
small pox on the 28th December, 1694. For 
some time he was under a sincere concern for 
her loss; but he soon lost all other anxieties 
in the greatness of his apprehension for the 
balance of power, and the fluctuating interests 
of Europe. 


Ono of his chief motives for accepting the 
crown had been to engage England more deeply 
in the concerns of Europe ; and all his policy 
consisted in forming alliances against France. 
But many of the English had no such animosity 
against the French. These, tlierefore, considered 
the interest of the nation as sacrificed to foreign 
connexions ; and complained that the continental 
war fell most heavily on them. At last William 
became fatigued with the opposition and bicker- 
ings of his parliament, lie admitted every restraint 
upon the prerogative in England, upon condi- 
tion of lieing properly supplied with the means 
of humbling France. For the prosecution of 
the Frcncli war, the sums granted w'cre indeed 
incredible. Now began the o])eratioris of the 
never-tcrminable national debt. The parliament, 
not contented with furnishing sucli sumsof money 
as they were capable of raising by the taxes of 
the year, mortgaged tliose tuxes ; fir.-^t irregularly 
and temporarily, then in a more systematic and 
permanent manner. Tlie war witii France con- 
tinued during the greatest part of this reign ; but 
at length the treaty of Kyswick, in 1697, put an 
end to those contentions, in whic h Faigland liad 
engaged without jiolicy, and came oti' without 
advantage. In the general ])acification, her 
interest seemed entirely deserted; and for all 
the treasures she had sent to the continent, and 
all the blood which had been slieJ there, tlu* 
only equivalent received was an acknowledg- 
ment of William’s title from the king of France. 
The king, however, being freed from a foreign 
war, now set himself to strengthen his authority 
at home. He at first earnestly wished to keep 
up those forces which had been granted him 
duriiig the time of danger. The commons 
however, to his great mortification, passed a vote, 
that all soldiers in the Fbigiish pay, exceeding 
7000 men, should be forthwith disbanded ; and 
that those retained should be natural born sub- 
jects of I’mgland. With this vote the king was 
so exceedingly displeased, that he is said at ono 
time to have formed a design of abandoning the 
government. From lliis, liowever, his ministers 
diverted him, and even persuaded him to pass 
the bill. These altercations continued during 
the remainder of king William’s reign. He 
considered the commons as a body of men am- 
bitious of power, and bent upon obstructing all 
Ids jirojects to secure the liberties of Europe : 
he veered to Whigs and Tories Indiscriminately, 
us interest or the immediate exigence demanded; 
and evidently considered iMigland as a place of 
labor, anxiety, and altercation. Wlion be had 
any time for relaxation, he retired to Loo in Hol- 
land, where, among a few friends, he indulged 
in those festivities which he relished. Here 
he planned the different successions of the prin- 
ces of Europe, and labored to undermine the 
schemes and the power of Louis, his rival in poli- 
tics and fame. William indeed could scarcely live 
without being at variance with the French couYt. 

Peace had hardly been concluded with that 
nation, when he began to think of resources 
for carrying on a new war, and for inlisting 
his English subjects in a continental confede- 
racy. Several arts were used for inducing the 
people to second his aims; and the whole 
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nation Sf’emed at last to join in desiring a now 
irencK war. He had been in Holland concert- 
ing with his allies operations for a new campaign. 
He had engaged in a negocialion with the prince 
of Hesse; who assured him, that, if he would 
besiege and take Chidiz, the admiral of (histile 
and several other grandees of Spain would de- 
clare for the house of Austria. The elector of 
Hanover had resolved to concur in the same 
measures ; the king of the Romans, and prince 
Louis of Baden, undertook to invest Landau, 
while the emjjoror promised to send a powerful 
reiniorceinent into Italy: but death put a period 
to these migiity projects. William was naturally 
of a feeble constitution : and it was by tliis time 
alirmst exhausted. He had endeavoured to 
repair his heLilth, or at least to conceal its decays, 
by exercise and riding. On the 21st February, 
1702, in passing to Hampton Court from Ken- 
sington, his horse fell under him ; and he was 
thrown with such violence, that his collar-bone 
was fmetured. Being nearest tlie palace at 
Hampton, tlie fracture was reduced there ; but 
in the evening, as he returned to Kensington in a 
coach, the motion of the carriage disunited the 
fracture. This proved a fatal miscarria<ge of the 
case. For some time he appeared in a fair way 
of recovery ; but, falling asleep on his couch, he 
was seized wuth a shiveiing, which terminated 
in a fever and diarrhoea. Perceiving his end 
approaching, the subjects of his former care lay 
next his heart ; and the fate of Europe seemed 
to remove the sensations he might feel for his 
own. The eail of Albermarle arriving from 
Holland, he conferred with him in private on 
the posture of alfairs abroad. Two days after, 
having- received the sacrament from arclibishop 
Terinison, he expired on Sunday, IMarch 8th; 
having lived fi('ty-two years, and reigned tliirteen. 
— He was in his person of a middle stature, and 
th!n habit. He had an aipiiline Roman nose, 
.sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave 
solemn as])ect. He left behind him the cha- 
racter of a great politician, though he had never 
been popular ; and of a formidable general 
though he had seldom been victorious, (mii- 
ninghain, his panegyrist, adds that of sincere 
]hety. He was succeeded by the princess Anne, 
daughter of James 11. and younger sister of his 
deceased queen Mary II. 

Anne ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age, to the general satisfaction of all 
pa -ties. William had died at the eve of a war 
with France; and the new queen, who generally 
took the arivico of her ministry on every iin- 
ymrtant occasion, was now urged by opj>ositc 
counsels ; part of her ministry being inclined to 
war, and another jiart to peace. At the head of 
those who opposed a war with France, was tlie 
earl of Uochester, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
first cousin to the queen, and the chief of the 
Tory faction. At the head of the opoosite party 
was the earl, afterwards duke, of Marlborough. 
That of Marlborough pre[}orul crated ; the queen 
resolved to declare war: and communicating 
her intentions to the house of commons, by 
whom it was approved, war was accordingly 
proclaimed. In the declaration that announced 
hostilities, Louis was charged with having taken 
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pos.session of a great {tort of the Spanish domi- 
nions; with designing to invade the liberties of 
Europe, to obstruct the freedom of navigation 
and commerce ; and with having offered an un- 
])ardonablo insult to the queen and her throne, 
by acknowledging the title of the pretender. 
This declaration of war on tlie part of England 
was seconded by similar declarations of the 
Dutch and Germans. Louis XiV^, whose 
power had been greatly circumscribed by Wil- 
liam, expected on the death of the latter to 
enter on a field open for new conquests and 
fame. At the news of the English monarch's 
death, he could not suppress his rapture ; 
the people of Paris, and indeed tlirougli 
the whole kingdom, testified tlie.r joy in tlie 
most public manner. At seeing, .tlierelore, sucli 
a combination against him, the Freuen monarch 
was filled with indignation ; but his resentment 
fell cliiefly on the Dutch. He declared with 
great emotion, that as for those gentlemen ped- 
lars, the Dutch, they should one day rep^k their 
insolence and presumption, in dcclariii^war 
against him whose power they had fori™rly 
felt and dreaded. By these threats, however, 
tlie affairs of the allies were no way influenced. 
Marlborough was appointed general of the 
British forces, and by the Dutch he was chosen 
generalissimo of the allied army. He had 
learned ihe first rudiments of war under the 
famous marsiial Turenne, having been a volun- 
teer in his army ; and by tliat general his future 
greatness was prognosticated. The first attempt 
that Marlhorv*)iigh made, to deviate from the 
general practice of the army, was to advance 
the subaltern officer^, whose merits had been 
hitherto neglected. ‘Regardless of seniority, 
wherever he found abilities, he was sure to pro- 
mote the jiosscssor ; and thus he had all the 
upper ranks of commanders, rather remarkable 
for their skill and talents, tlian for their age and 
experience. In his first campaign, in the begin- 
ning of July 1702, he repaired to the camp at 
JViiiiogucn, where he found himself at the h<';\d 
of 60,000 men, w'cll provided with all neces- 
saries, and long disciplined by the best officers 
of the age. He was op[>osed on the part of 
France by the duke of Burgundy, a youth of 
very little experience in the art of war ; but the 
real acting general was the marshal Boufflers, 
an officer of courage and activity. Wherever 
Marlborough, however, advanced, the French 
were obliged to retire before him, leaving all 
Spanish Guclderland at his discretion. The 
duke of Burgundy, thus finding himself obliged 
to retreat before the allies, returned to Versailles, 
leaving Boufflers lo command alone. Bouf- 
flcrs retired to Brabant ; and Marlborough 
ended the campaign by taking the city of liege; 
in which he found an immense sum of inoneyf 
and a vast number of prisoners. This gO'^d 
fortune consoled the nation for some unsuccess- 
ful expeditions at sea. Sir John Munden had 
permitted a French squadron of fourteen ships 
to escape him by taking shelter in the harbour 
of Corunna; for which he was dismissed the 
service by prince George. An attempt was 
made upon Cadiz by sea and land, Sir George 
Rook(? commanding liie navy, and the duke o. 
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Ormona the land forces : but this also miscar- 
ried. At Vigo, however, the British arms were 
^itiended with better success. The duke of 
Ormond landed with 2500 men, six miles from 
ihe city, while, tlie fleet forcing tlieir way into 
the harbour, the French fleet that had taken 
refuge there were burnt by the enemy, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the Fnglisii. Eight 
ships were thus burnt and run ashore; and ten 
ships of war were taken, with eleven galleons, 
and above a million of money in silver. In the 
West Indies, admiral Benbow had been 
stationed with ten ships to distress the enc- 
iny’s trade. Being informed that Du Casse, 
the French admiral, was in those seas w'iili a 
force equal to his own, he resolved to attack 
him; and soon after (liscovc‘red the enemy’s 
scpiadron, ru-ar St. Martha, sti'cring alon<g the 
shore. He quickly gave orders to his caplaius, 
formed the line of battle, and the ciigagement 
began. He found, however, that the rest of the 
tleet had taken some disgust at his conduct; and 
they permitted him to sustain, almost alone, the 
whole lire of tlie enomy. Nevertheless, the eu- 
gagemeut continued idl night, and he determined 
to renew it next morning. But he now haul the 
mortiheation to perceive, that all llic rest of his 
ships had fallen back, except one, wdiich joined 
him in urging the ]3ursuit of the enemy. Four 
days this intrepid seaman, assisted by only one 
ship, pursued and engaged tiio enemy, whihi his 
cowardly oflicers remained at a distance behind* 
Bis last day’s battle was more furious than any 
of the former ; alone, and unsupported by any 
of the rest, he engaged the whole French squad- 
ron; wlien his leg was shattered by a cannon 
hall, and he himself died soon after of his 
wounds. Two of his cowardly associates were 
shot on their arriv.il in Fnglaud ; one died in 
his passage thitlier; the rest were disgraced. 

The next parliament, which w'as convened by 
die (]iieen, was highly pleased with the success 
ol the British arms on the continent. d’he 
house of commons, composed chiefly of Tories, 
voted 40,000 seamen, and the same number of 
land forces, to act in conjunction with those of 
due allies. Soon after, the queen informed the 
])arliament, that she ‘was pressed bj; the allies to 
augment her forces, and upon this it was re- 
J^olved that 10,000 more men should be added 
• 0 the continental army, but on condition that 
die Dutch should immediately break oflf all 
commerce with France and Spain; a condition 
which was readily complied with. In the be- 
ginning of April, 1703, the duke of Marl- 
horough, assembling the allied army, opened 
d>e campaign with the siege of 'Bonn, the resi- 
dence of the elector of Cologne. This hold out 
but a short time. He next retook Huy; the gar- 
rison of which, after a vigorous defence, sur- 
rendered prisoners of war. Liinburgh w’as next 
I’csiegcd, and surrendered in two days, and thus 
die campaign concluded ; the allies having sc- 
^ired the country of liege and the electorate of 
Cologne from the designs of the enemy. In the 
campaign of 1704 the duke of Marlborough 
informed the Dutch that it was his intention to 
tuarch to the relief of the empire, which had been 
‘Or gome time oppressed by the French forces ; 


and the states gave liiin full powers to act as he 
thought proper, with assurances of their assist- 
ance in all liis endeavours. The French king, 
finding Boufflers no longer capable of opposing 
Marlborough, appointed the marshal de Ville- 
roy in his place. But Marlborough, who, like 
Ilanibal of old, was remarkaljle for studying the 
disposition of liis antagonists, having no great 
fears from Villeroy, still proceeded to the assist- 
ance of the empire. Taking with him about 
13,000 British troops, he advanced by hasty 
marches to the banks of the Danube ; defeated a 
body of Frencli and Bavarians stationed at 
Douavert; then passed the river, and laid under 
contribution the dukedom of Bavaria which 
had sided with the enemy. Villeroy, who at 
iirst attempted to follow his motions, seemed all 
at once to have lost sight of the enemy ; nor 
wais he apprized of liis route till informed of his 
successes. But, in the mean time, marshal 
Tallard prepared, by anotlicr route, to obstruct 
Marlborough’s retreat with an army of 30,000 
men. lie was soon after joined by the duke of 
Bavaria’s forces ; so that the French army in that 
])art of the continent amounted to 60,000 
veterans, commanded by the two best generals 
then in France. To oppose these, the duke of 
Marlborougli waS joined by a body of 30,000 
men, under the celebrated jirince Eugene. The 
allied army, witli tliis reinforcement, amounted 
to about 52,000. After various marches, and 
counteriiiatches, the two armies met at Blenheim. 
A terrible engagement ensued, in which the 
I'rench were entirely defeated, and a country of 
100 leagues in cxt(;nt, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. See Blenheim. 

Soon after finishing the campaign of 1701, 
the duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, 
whore he procured a reinforcement of 8000 
Frussians, to serve under prince Eugene in Italy. 
14100*22 he proceeded to negociate for succours 
at the court of Hanover ; and soon after returned 
to Fhigland, where he was received with every 
possible demonstration of joy. The arms of 
Britain, in the mean time, were no less fortunate 
by sea than by land. Gibraltar was taken by the 
prince of Hesse and Sir George Kooke : but so 
little was the yalue of this conquest then under- 
stood, that it was for some time hi debate whether 
it was a capture worth thank ing the admiral for; 
and at last it was considered as unworthy of 
j)ublic gratitude ! Ferhaps it has been since 
esii mated as much above its value, as it was then 
doubtless estimated below it. Be that as it may, 
the British fleet, to the number of fifty- three ships 
of the line, soon after came up widi that of 
I'rance, consisting of fifty-two men of war, com- 
manded by the count of Tlioulouse, off the coast 
of Malaga ; and this was the last great naval en- 
gagement in which tlie French for many years 
ventured to face the British on equal terms. The 
battle began at 10 A. M. and continued with 
great fury for six hours ; when the van of the 
French began to give way. The British admiral 
for two days attempted to renew the engagement; 
but this was as cautiously declined by the French, 
who at last disappeared. Both sides claimed 
the victory, but the consequences decided it in 
favor of the British. In tlie mean time# tlie 
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Spaniards, alarmed at the takini; of Gibraltar, 
sent the inarciuis of Villadurias with a large 
army to reduce it. France also sent a fleet of 
thirteen ships of the line : but part of them were 
dispersed by a tempest, and part taken by the 
llritish. Nor was the land army more successful. 
The siege continued for four months ; during 
which time the prificc of ilesse, who commanded 
the town for the English, gave many proofs of 
valor. At length the Spaniards, having attempted 
to scale the rock in vain, and finding no hopes 
of taking the place, drew off their men, and 
abandoned the enterprise. While tlie British 
were thus victorious by land and sea, a new 
scene of contention was opened on the side of 
Spain. Philip V., grandson of Louis XIV\, had 
been placed on the throne of that kingdom, and 
received with the joyful concurrence of the great-* 
est part of his subjects. lie had also been 
nominated successor to the crown, ])y the late 
king of Spain’s will. But, in a former treaty 
among the powers of Europe, Charles, son of 
the emperor of Germany, was appointed heir to 
that crown ; and this treaty had been guaranteed 
by France herself, tliough she now resolved to 
reverse tliat consent iu favor of a descendant of 
the house of Bourbon. Charles was still farther 
led on to contend for the crown of Spain, by the 
iiivitatioti of the Catalonians, who declared in 
his favor ; and, with the assistance of the British 
and Portuguese, promised to arm in his cause. 
Upon his way to his newly assumed dominion, 
be landed in England ; where ho was received 
on shore by the dukes of Somerset and Marl- 
borough, who conducted him to Windsor. Here 
be was kindly received by the rpu'en ; and fur- 
nished with 200 transports, thirty ships of war, 
and 9000 men. The earl of Peterborough, a 
man of romantic bravery, oflered to conduct 
them ; and his single service was rendered erpii- 
valent to armies. The first attempt of this 
general was on the city of Barcelona, at that 
time defended by a garrison of 5000 men. The 
fort Monjuc, situated on a hill that commanded 
the city, was attacked ; the outworks were taken 
by storm, and the powder magazine was blown 
up by a shell ; upon which the ft rt immediately 
.surrendered, and the city soon after. The con- 
<|uest of all Valencia succeeded the taking of 
Barcelona. Charles became master of Arragon, 
Carthagena, Grenada, and Madrid. The British 
general entered the capital in triumph, and there 
proclaimed Charles III. king of Spain without 
opposition. To these successes, however, very 
little regard was paid in Britain. The victories 
of the duke of Marlborough alone engrossed the 
public attention. In 170fi he opened the cam- 
paign with an army of 80,000 men. He was 
met by the French under Villcroy near the vil- 
lage oif Ramillies. An engagement ensued, in 
which the duke gained a victory almost as com- 
plete as that of Blenheim had been ; and the 
whole country of Brabant was the reward of the 
victors. See Ramillies. 

The French troops were now dispirited ; the 
city of Paris was in confusion ; and Louis XIV., 
who had long been flattered with conquest, was 
now humbled to such a degree as almost to ex- 
cite the compassion of his enemies. He intreated 
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for peace, but in vain; the allies carried all be» 
fore them ; aud his very capital began to dread 
the approach of the conquerors. But what nei- 
ther his armies nor his politics could effect, was 
brought about by a party in England. The dis- 
sension between the whigs and tories saved 
Erance, now tottering on the brink of ruin. Tfie 
councils of the queen had hitherto been governed 
by a whig ministry ; for, though the duke of 
Marlborough started iu the interest of the oppo- 
site party, he soon joined the whigs, as he found 
them most sincere in the design of humbling 
France. The people, however, were in fact be- 
ginning to change, and a general spirit of lory ism 
to take place. The queen’s personal virtues, her 
successes, her deference for the clergy, and iheir 
great veneration for her, began to have a prevail- 
ing influence over the nation. People of every 
rank were not ashamed to defend the- most serviie 
tenets, when they tended to flatter the sovereign, 
or increase her power. They argued in ^or of 
strict hereditary succession, divine right, aii«ion- 
resistance to the monarch. The Tories, tli(^"I» 
they joined in vigorous measures against Fran^, 
were never ardently her enemies: they rather 
secretly hated the Dutch, as of princijiles very 
opposite to their own; and longed for an oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from their frieiidship. 
They began to form plans of opposition to tiic 
duke of Marlborough. Him they considered and 
described as a self-interested partisan, who sa- 
crificed the real advantages of the nation, in 
protracting a ruinous war, for his own private 
emolument and glory. They depicted the coun- 
try as oppressed with an increasing load of 
taxes, which, by a corstiuuancc of the war, must 
become an intolerable burden. In the mean time, 
a succession of losses began to dissipate the 
conquering frenzy that had seized the nation, varid 
to incline them to wish for jieace. The carl of 
Galway, who commanded the army in Spain, 
was utterly defeated at Almanza, by the duke (*f 
Berwick ; and, in consequence of this victory, all 
Spain, except the province of Catalonia, reverted 
to the power of Fhilip V. Aii attempt was made 
U])(m Ton Ion, by the duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene by land, and an English fieet by sea; 
but to no purpose. The fleet under Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, havifig set sail for England, was driven 
by a violent storm on the rocks of Scilly. Hi^? 
own ship was lost, and every person on board 
])erished. Three more ships met with the same 
fate ; while three or four others were saved with 
the utmost difficulty. In Germany, marshal 
Villars carried all before him, and was upon the 
point of restoring the elector of Bavaria. The 
only liopes of the people lay in the activity and 
conduct of the duke of Marlborough, who 
opened the campaign of 1707, about the middle 
of May ; but even here they were disappointcfh 
The duke declined an engagement; and, after 
several marchings and countermarchings, hotu 
armies retired into winter quarters about the eiR 
of October. The French made vigorous 
rations for the next campaign; and the duke 
returned to England, to meet with a reception 
which h« neither expected nor deserved. 

The most remarkable transaction, however, o 
this year, and indeed of this whole reign, w 
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♦Jie union between the two kingdoms of Scotland 
and England. Though governed by one sove* 
reign, since the accession of Jaines to the throne 
of England, yet each nation continued to be 
ruled by its respective parliament; and often* 
pursued opposite interests to those of its neigh- 
bour. A union had been unsuccessfully at- 
tempted more than once, and had indeed been 
the cause of bloody wars so long back as the 
time of Edward I. and 111. In all the former 
proposals on that subject, however, both nations 
were supposed to remain free and independent; 
each having its own parliament, and subject only 
to such taxes, and otlier commercial regulations, 
as those parliaments should respectively judge 
expedient. After the destruction of the Darien 
colony, king William had endeavoured to allay 
the national ferment by resuming the affair of a 
union, with as much assiduity as his warlike dis- 
position would allow. The terms proposed 
were the same with those formerly held out, viz. 
a federal union, somewhat like that of the states 
of Holland. With this view the Scots were pre- 
vailed on to send twenty commissioners to Lon- 
don; who, with twenty-three on the part of 
England, met at Whitehall in October 1702. 
Here they w era honored witli a visit from the 
queen; but the treaty was entirely broken off 
at this time, by the Scottish commissioners in- 
sisting, that the rights and privileges of their 
countrymen trading to Africa and the Indies 
shouki be preserved and maintained. It was, 
however, resumed in 1700, when the commis- 
sioners again met on the 16th of April. The 
Scottish commissioners still proposed a federal 
union ; but the English were determined on an 
incorporation, which should not afterwards be 
dissolved by a Scottish parliament. Nothing but 
this, they said, could settle a perfect and lasting 
friendship betwixt the two fiations. Tlic com- 
missioners from Scotland, however, resisted this; 
bm the queen, being persuaded to pay two visits 
in person to the commissioners, exerted herself 
so vigorously, that a majority was at last gained ; 
and all the /Test yielded, though with reluctance, 
excepting I.ockhart of Carnwaith, who could by 
uo means be persuaded either to sign or seal the 
treaty. The articles being fully prepared on the 
2‘2nd of July, they were presented next day to 
the queen by the lord keeper, in the name of the 
Englisli commissioners ; and a sealed copy of 
the instrument was likewise delivered by the 
lord chancellor of Scotland. They were most 
graciously received ; and the queen the same 
day dictated an order of council, threatening 
'With prosecution such as should be concerned in 
iiny discourse or libel, or in laying wagers with 
regard to the union ! The treaty, however, was 
regarded in Scotland with very different feelings. 
Die terms had been carefully concealed, so that 
nothing transpired, till the whole was at once 
laid before parliament. The ferment was then 
so general, that all ranks of people, however 
divided in other respects, united against this 
detested treaty. The nobility and gentry were 
exasperated at the annihilation of their parlia- 
^nent, and the consequent loss of their influence 
and credit. The body of the people cried out, 
diat the indepeildence of tlie nation was sacri- 


ficed to treachery and corruption. Tticy insisted 
that the obligation laid on their members to stay 
in London, attending on the British parliament, 
would drain the country of its money, impoverish 
the members themselves, and subject them to the 
temptation of being corrupted. Nor was the 
commercial part of the people better satisfied. 
The dissolution of the India company, the taxes 
laid on the necessaries of life, the vast number of 
duties, customs, and restrictions, upon trade, &c., 
were all matters of complaint. The most violent 
disputes took place in the parliament. Lord Bel- 
haven made a most pathetic speech, enumerating 
the miseries that would attend this treaty ; al- 
most every article of it was the subject of a pro- 
test; addresses against it were presented to par 
liarnent by the convention of royal boroughs, 
the commissioners of tlie general assembly, the 
company trading to Africa and the Indies, as 
well as from shires, stewartries, boroughs, towns 
and parishe.s, without di.stinction of whig, tory 
or presbytery. Nor was the resentment of the 
people without doors less than that of tlie mem 
bers within. A coalition was formed betweep 
the presbyterians and cavaliers; and to such a 
height did the, reseutinent of the people arrive, 
that they chose officers, formed themselves into 
regiments, provided horses and ammunition 
burnt the articles of union, justified their conduct 
by a public declaration, and prepared by force 
to dissolve the parliament. The duke of Queens- 
berry, the chief promoter of the union, was 
obliged to move through the capital guarded by 
double lines of horse and foot. 

The articles of the treaty were, however, rati 
fied by parliament, with some tvifliiig variations, 
on the ‘2,5th of March, 1707^ when the duke of 
(^ucensberry dissolved that ancient assembly, and 
Scotland ceased to be a separate kingdom. The 
queen now informed the English parliament, 
that the treaty of union, with some additions and 
alterations, was ratified by an act of the parliament 
of Scotland : that slic had ordered it to be laid 
before them, and hoped it would meet their ap- 
jirobation. She observed, that they had now an 
opportunity of putting the last hand to a happy 
union of the two kingdoms : and that she should 
look upon it as a particular happiness, if this 
great work, so often attempted before witliout 
success, coidd be brought to perfection in her 
reign. This important measure was completed 
on the 1st of May, 1707; and the island took 
the name of ‘The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain.’ The queen again expressed her 
satisfaction when it received the royal assent.— 
‘She did not doubt,’ she said, ‘but the whole 
business would be remembered and spoke of 
hereafter, to the honor of those who had been 
instrumental in bringing it to such a happy con- 
clusion. She desired that her subjects of both 
kingdoms would from henceforward behave with 
all possible respect and kindness towards one 
another; that so it might appear to all the 
world they had hearts disposed to become one 
people.’ The 1st of May was appointed a day 
of public thanksgiving ;• and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were sent np from all parts of England, 
excepting the university of Oxford. The Scots 
however, were totally silent on the occasion. In 
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the treaty of union, the English commissioners 
were not only able statesmen, but, for the most 
part, well skilled in commercial affairs, which 
gave them an evident advantage over those of 
Scotland. Hence they were oveiinatched by the 
former, in the great objects which were to give 
the turn to national prosperity ; though they were 
very careful to preserve all their heritable offices, 
superiorities, jurisdictions, and other privileges 
and trappings of the feudal aristocracy. 

In 1708 there was a warm debate in a 
committee of the house of lords, occasioned by 
a bill passed by the commons, for rendering the 
union of the two kingdoms more entire and com- 
plete; whereby it was enacted, that, ‘ from the 
1st of May, 1708, there should be but one privy 
council in the kingdom of Britain.*, Of this 
affair Mr. Cunningham gives a particular account, 
and informs us, that he himself had a hand in it, 
and that he had * from his youtli borne a just hate 
to the privy council of Scotland.’ Tiic argu- 
ments for the dissolution were its enormous 
stretches of power and acts of cruelty ; that it 
could now be of no other use in Scotland, than that 
the court might thereby govern every thing at 
pleasure, and procure such members of parlia- 
ment as they thought proper; against which both 
Scots and English ought carefully to guard them- 
selves. On the other hand, it was argued, tliat 
the abuse of the power complained of was no 
argument for the entire dissolution of the council, 
though it was for a restriction and limitation of 
it; that it was necessary that a privy council 
should remain in Scotland, out of regard to tlie 
ancient customs of the country, and to restrain the 
rage of the people, which was then ready to break 
out beyond all bounds. The dissolution, how- 
ever, was carried by nl'ty against forty ; after which, 
the nation being deprived of this last fragment of 
their ancient government, the opposers of the 
union »Tiised the animosities of the people to a 
dangerous height ; but the ferment abated, after 
an ineffectual attempt in favor of the pretender. 

We now return to the duke of Marlborough, 
who had gone over to Flanders, where he re- 
solved to push Iiis good fortune. Peace had 
been offered more than once ; treaties entered 
upon, and often frustrated. After the battle of 
Ilantillies, trie king of France had employed the 
elector of Bavaria to write letters in his name to 
the duke of Marlborough, containing proposals 
for opening a congress. lie offered to resign 
either Spain and its dominions, or the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, to Charles of Austria, and 
to give a barrier to the Dutch in the Netherlands. 
But these terms were rejected. The two armies 
once more met, in numbers nearly equal, at Oude- 
narde. See Oudenaiide. In this engagement 
the electoral prince of Hanover, afterwards 
George II. of Britain, greatly distinguished him- 
self, and gained the wlK»le glory of the first 
attack. His horse was killed under him, and 
colonel Luschki close by his side. An en- 
gagement ensued in which the IToncli were de- 
feated, and Lisle, Ghent, Bruges, and all the 
other towns in I’landers soon after foil into the 
hands of the victors. The campaign ended with 
fixing a barrier to the Dutch provinces, and it now 
only remained to force a way into the provinces 
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of the enemy. The r’rench king, being now in a 
manner reduced to despair, again sued for peace ; 
but the demands of the allies were so high, thet. 
he was obliged to prepare for another campaign, 
in 1709. The first attempt of the allies was on 
fhe city of Tournay, garrisoned by 12,000 men, 
and exceedingly strong both by nature and 
art. After a siege, of twenty-one days, the 
town capitulated ; and a month afterwards the 
citadel, which was still stronger than the town. 
Next followTd tlie bloody battle of Malplaquet ; 
where the allied army, consisting of 110,000 
men, attacked the I’rcnch consisting of 120,000, 
strongly posted and fortified in such a manner 
that tliey seemed quite innicessible. See Mal- 
plaquet. The allied army, however, drove the 
French from their fortifications : but their victory 
cost them 20,000 of their best troops. The 
consequence of this victory was tlvc surrender of 
the city of Mens, which ended the campaign. 

The last campaign of the duke of Marlborough, 
in 1711, excelled, perhaps, all his former cl^^its. 
He was opposed to marshal V'i liars', who^aad 
commanded the French in the battle of Mal™- 
quet, and he so contrived his measures,' that, 6y 
marching and countermarching, he induced the 
enemy to quit a strong line of entrenchments, 
without striking a blow. He then took possesssion 
of (he enemy’s line. This was followed by,’ the 
taking of Boucliain, which was the last military 
achievement of this groat general. By a continu- 
ance of successive and almost unparalleled victo- 
ries, he had gained the allies a prodigious extent 
of country ; had perpetually advanced, and never 
retreated before his enemies, nor lost an advan- 
tage he had obtained over them. He more fre- 
quently gained the enemy’s posts without fightiry, , 
but, where he was oblii^d to attack, no fortifica- 
tions were ai)le to resist bim He had never be- 
sieged a City which he did not take, nor engaged 
in a battle in which he did not come off vic- 
torious. Thus the allies had reduced Spanish 
Guelderland, Limbou-rg, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault; they were masters of the Scarpe; the 
capture of Boucliain had opened for them a way 
into the heart of France, and another campaign 
might have made them masters of Paris ; but, on 
the duke’s return from this campaign, lie was 
accused of having taken a bribe of £(3000 a-year 
from a contractor, and the ({ucen thought proper 
to dismiss him from all his employments. 

On his removal, the command of the British 
forces was given to the duke of Ormond. Prince 
Fmgene complained much of the inactivity of 
this general, though he seemed to be unacquainted 
with his treachery ; while the whole army loaded 
him with execrations, calling him *a stupid tool, 
and a general of straw/ All this, however, was 
in vain ; the duke continued to prefer the que^n s 

commands to every other consideration. H'o 
disgrace of the duke of Marlborough had been 
owing to the prevalence of the Tory party, who 
had now ejected the Whig ministry ; the conse- 
quence was, that in spite of all the remonstrances, 
memorials, &c., of the allies, the British 
Flanders was ordered not to act tffensiyely. i he 
operations of the allies therefore languished ; a 
considerable body was cut off at Denain, am 
the Frcj*ch r *teok some t ‘wns ,At last, in 17 1 o. 
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a peace was co?icluded. In the treaty it was 
stipulated, that Philip V.^ now acknowledged king 
of Spain, should renounce all right to the crown 
of France; that the duke of Berry, Philips 
brother, and after him in succession, should also 
renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in case 
he became king of France; and that the duke of 
Savoy should possess the island of Sicily with 
the title of king, together with Fenestrellcs, and 
other places on the continent. The Dutch had 
the barrier granted them which they so much 
desired ; and the house of Austria was taxed to 
supply the wants of the Hollanders, who were 
put in possession of the strongest towns of Flan- 
ders. The fortifications of Dunkirk were de- 
molished. Spain gave up Gibraltar and the 
island of Minorca. France resigned her pre- 
tensions to Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland ; but was left in possession of 
Cape-Breton, and the liberty of drying fish upon 
the shore. Among the articles glorious to the 
British nation, their setting free the French Pro- 
testants, confined in the prisons and galleys for 
their religion, was not the least meritorious. For 
the emperor it w'as stipulated, that he should 
possess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands. The king 
of Prussia was to have Upper Guelder; and a 
time was fixed for the emperor’s acceding to 
these articles, as he had for some time refused to 
assist at the negociatioii. This famous treaty 
was signed at Utrecht on the last day of March, 
1713. 

The year 1713 was also remarkable for an 
attempt of the Scottish peers and commons to 
dissolve the union. During the debates on this 
subject, the earl of Peterborough endeavoured to 
prove the impossibility of dissolving the treaty, 
which he compared to a marriage, that, being 
once contracted, could not be dissolved by any 
power.on earth. He observed, that though Eng- 
land, who in the national marriage, must be sup- 
posed to represent the husband, had in some 
instances been unkind to the lady, she ought not 
so speedily to sue for a divorce; and added, when 
the union was termed a mere political expedient, 
that it could not have been made more solemnly, 
'inles.s, like the ten commandments, it had come 
from heaven. The duke of Argyl declared 
that, unless it were dissolved, he did not long 
expect to have either property left in Scotland, 
or liberty in England. The motion, however, 
was overruled in the house : but the discontent 
of the people continued. Whether, indeed, the 
ministry at this time did not wish to alter the line 
of succession, cannot be clearly made out ; but 
it is, that the Whigs firmly believed it, and 
the Tories but faintly denied the charge. The 
suspicions of the former became every day 
^onger, when they saw a total removal of the 
Whigs from all places of trust and confidence, 
their employments bestowed on the professed 
advocates of an unbroken hereditary succession, 
ne violent dissensions between these two parties, 
Gir unbounded licentiousness, cabals, and tu- 
molis, made the queen’s situation a very perplex- 
one; her health visibly declined ; and, on 
j ® Jnly 1714, she fell into a lethargic* 

sensibility. The next day the physicians de- 


spaired of her life. All the members of the 
privy council, without distinction, were now sum- 
moned from the different parts of the kingdona ; 
and they began to provide for the security of th^ 
constitution. A letter was sent to the elector of 
Hanover, informing him of the queen’s situation, 
and desiring him to repair to Holland, where he 
would be attended by a British squadron to con- 
vey him to England. At the same time they 
despatched instructions to the earl of Staflbnl at 
the Hague, to desire the States General to be 
ready to perform the guarantee of the prutestant 
succession. Precautions were also taken to secure 
the sea-ports and tim fleet. On the 30th of .July 
the queen seemed to be somewhat relieved by 
the medicines which had been given her. She 
arose from her bed about 8 A. M. and walked 
a little. She was soon after, however, seized 
with an apoplectic fit ; and, continuing all night in 
a state of stupefaction, expired the following 
morning, a little after seven o’clock, in the fiftieth 
year of her ag^, and thirteenth of her reign. This 
princess seemed rather fitted for the duties of pri- 
vate lifb than a public station : being a pattern 
of conjugal fidelity, a good mother, a warm 
friend, and an indulgent mistress. To her honor 
it must be recorded, that during her reign none 
suffered for high treason. 

5. The histori/ of Great Britain from the 
accession of the 'house of Hanover to the death 
of George IL — With tlie foregoing reign ended 
the line of the Stuarts: a family equally re- 
markable for their misfortunes and misconduct. 
The queen had no sooner resigned her breath 
than the privy council met, and three instruments 
were produced by which the elector of Hanover 
appointed several of his known friends to be 
added as lords justices to the seven great officers 
of the kingdom. Orders were also immediately 
issued for proclaiming George king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The regency appointed the 
earl of Dorset to carry him the intimation of :ds 
accession^ to the crown, and to attend him in 
his journey to England. They sent the general 
officers, in whom they could confide, to their 
posts : reinforced the garrison of Portsmouth, 
and appointed the celebrated Mr. Addison secre- 
tary of state; but no tumult, no commotion, 
rose against the accession of the new king. King 
George 1. landed at Greenwich, where he was 
received by the duke of Northumberland, cap- 
tain of the lifeguards, and the lords of the re- 
gency. He was fifty-four years old when he 
ascended the British throne. His mature ago, 
his sagacity and- experience, his numerous alli- 
ances, and the general tranquillity 5f Europe, all 
contributed to establish his interests, and pro- 
mise him a peaceable and happy reign. Soon 
after his arrival in England, he was heard to say, 

* My maxim is, never to abandon my friends, to 
dq justice to all the world, and to fear no man.’ 
To the qualities of resolution and perseverance, 
he joined great application to business. He, 
however, studied the interests of the people he 
had ruled, more than those of Great Britain. 
When he retired to his bed chamber, after his first 
landing, he sent for such of the nobility as iiad 
distinguished themselves by their zeal for his 
succession, and expressed the greatest regard for 
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ihe duke of Marlborough, jvst then arrived from 
the continent. He professed the same friendship 
for the other leaders of the Whigs ; but the Tories 
found themselves at once excluded from favor. 
An instantaneous change was made in all the 
» offices of trust, honor, or advantage. The Hano- 
verians, as they were called, governed the senate 
and court, oppressed whom they would, and 
bound the lower orders of people by severe 
laws : against this the Tories or Jacobites 
raised the most terrible outcries ; and, had 
the pretender been a man of any judgment or 
abilities, a fair opportunity was now offered him 
of striking a decisive blow. They affirmed that, 
under a Whig administration, heresy and impiety 
were daily gaining ground. The lower orders 
of tlie clergy joined in these complaints, and‘ 
pointed out several tracts published in favor of 
Arianism and Socinianism. The ministry, how- 
ever, not only refused to silence the delinquents, 
but silenced the clergy themselves, and forbad 
their future disputations on these topics. 

The parliament was now dissolved, and ano- 
ther called by a very extraordinary proclamation. 
In this the king complained of the evil designs 
of men disaffected to his succession; and of 
their having misrepresented bis conduct and 
principles. He expressed his hopes, that his 
subjects would send up to parliament the fittest 
persons to redress the present disorders. He 
intreated that they would elect such in parti- 
cular, as had expressed a firm attachment to the 
protestant succession, when it was in danger. In 
the election that ensued, uncommon vigor was 
exerted on both sides ; but by dint of the monied 
interest that prevailed in corporations, and the 
activity ofthe ministry, a great majority of Whigs 
was returned both in England and Scotland. 
Upon the first meeting of parliament, the most 
rigorous measures were resolved upon against 
the late ministry. A committee was appointed 
to inspect the papers relative to the treaty of 
Utrecht, and to select such as might afford 
grounds of accusation against the negociators. 
The earl of Oxford was impeached of high-trea- 
sou, and sent to the Tower. The violence of the 
house of commons produced equal violence 
without doors. Tumults beca?ne every day more 
frequent, and served only to increase the severity 
of the legislature. An act was now passed, de- 
claring that if any persons to the number of 
twelve, unlawfully assembled, should continue 
together one hour after being required to disperse 
by a justice of peace or other officer, and after 
hearing the acts against riots read in public, they 
should be (kemed guilty of felony witho-ut bene- 
fit of clergy. These proceedings excited the 
indignation of the people, who perceived that 
the avenues of royal favor were closed to all but 
a faction. Great discontent arose in Scotland, 

where, to their other grievances, they joined that 

of the union, which they were taught to consider 
as an oppression, and the malcontents of that 
country found active friends in England. Some of 
the Tory party, who were attached to the Protes- 
tant religion, and of moderate principles in go- 
vernment, begin to associate with the Jacobites, 
and to wish in earnest for a revorution. Scot- 
land first reared the standard of revolt. The 
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earl of Mar, assembling 300 of his vassals in 
the Highlands, proclaimed James III. at Cas- 
tleton ; and assumed the title of lieutenant ge- 
neral of his majesty^s forces. To second these 
attempts, two vessels arrived from France, with 
arms, ammunition, and officers, together with 
assurances to the earl, that the pretender him- 
self would shortly follow. In conseejuence of 
this, the earl soon found himself at the head of 
10,000 men well armed and provided. He se- 
cured the pass of Tay at Perth, made liimself 
master of the whole province of Fife and of the 
sea-coast on that pide of the frith of Forth; and 
marched thence to Dumblain, as if he had in- 
tended to cross the Forth at Stirling bridge. But 
here he was informed, that the duke of Argyle, 
who on this occasion was appointed commander in 
chief of all the forces in North Britain, was ad- 
vancing against him, and he retreated. Soon 
after, however, being joined by some of the clans 
under the earl of Seaforth, and general ^rdon, 
he resolved to face the enemy, and direct his 
march towards the south. The duke of A\ylc 
resolved to give him battle near Dumblain. Tin 
the morning, therefore, he drew up his army, 
which did not exceed 3.500 men, in order of 
battle ; and, when the earl attempted to surround 
him, he received on his left wing the centre of 
the enemy. Though much inferior in strength and 
numbers, the royal forces seemed for a while 
victorious, and the earl of Clanronald was killed. 
But Glengary, wlio was second in command, un- 
dertook to inspire his intimidated companions 
with courage ; and waving his bonnet cried out 
several times Revenge 1 This animated the rebel 
troops to such a degree, that they followed him 
to the point of the enemy’s bayonets, and got 
within their guard. *A total rout of this wing of 
the royal army began now to ensue. In the 
mean time the duke of Argyle, who commanded 
in person bn the right, attacked die left of the 
rebels; and drove them before him for twt) miles. 
Having entirely broken that wing of the enemy, 
and driven them over the river Allan, he returned 
to the field of battle; where, to his great morti- 
fication, be found the enemy as decidedly victo- 
rious, and patiently waiting for the assault. 
Neither party, however, cared to begin the attack. 
In the evening both drew off, and each claimed 
the victory. All the advantages of a victory, 
however, belonged to Argyle. He had inter- 
rupted the progress of the rebels ; and in their 
circumstances delay was defeat. The earl of 
Mar, in fact, soon found it so. The castle of 
Inverness was delivered up by lord Lovat, who 
had hithesto professed to act in the interest of 
the pretender; the marquis of Tullibardine for- 
sook the earl, in order to defend his own part of 
the country; and many of the clans, seeing no 
likelihood of coming to a second engagement, 
returned at once home. 

In the mean time, the cause of the rebels was 

still more unsuccessfully prosecuted in England. 
James had undertaken so heedlessly the project, 
in which the duke of Ormond and lord Boling' 
broke were engaged, that lord Stair, the English 
ambassador at Paris, penetrated all his designs, 
and sent faithful accounts of all his measures to 
the ministry at home. Upon the first rumor, 
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therefore, of an insurrection, several lords and 
gentlemen were imprisoned. But these precau- 
tions were not able to prevent an attempt of 
the Jacobites in the western counties. All 
their. preparations, however, were weak and ill 
conducted ; every scheme was betrayed to go- 
vca*ninent as soon as projected. The university 
of Oxford was treated with great severity on this 
occasion. Major general l^epper, with a strong 
detachment of dragoons, took possession of the 
city at day break, declaring that he would in- 
stantly shoot any of the students, who should 
presume to appear without the limits of their 
n'Spective colleges. In the northern counties, 
the insurrection came to gtcater maturity. In 
October, 1715, the carl of Derwentwater and 
Mr. Torstcr took the held with a body of horse, 
and, being joined by some gentlemen from the 
borders of Scotland, proclaimed James III. 
Their first attempt was to seize upon Newcastle, 
in which they had many friends ; but, finding 
the gates shut, they retired to Hexham, To oppose 
these, general Carpenter was despatched to the 
north by government with a body of 900 men. 
The rebels took the route to Jedburgh, where they 
hoped to leave Carpentc'r on one side, and penetrate 
into Jhigland by the western border. This was an 
effectual method of cutting themselves off from 
retr(;at or assistance. A party of Highlanders, 
who had joined them by this time, at first re- 
fused to accompany them in such a desperate 
incursion, and one-half of them actually returned 
to their own ^tiiuitry. At Brampton Mr. Fors- 
ter opened his commission of general, which had 
been sent him by the earl of Mar, and there pro- 
claimed James III. They coiitinned their march 
to Penrith, where the body of the militia that 
was assembled to oppose them fled. From 
Penritii they proceeded by the way of Kendal 
and Lancaster to Preston, of which they took 
possession without resistance. But this was the 
last stage of their ill-advised excursion ; for ge- 
neral Wills, at the head of 7000 men, came up 
to attack them ; and from his activity lliore was 
no escaping. They now, therefore, began to 
raise barricadoes about the town, and to put the 
place in a posture of defence : repulsing the first 
attacks of the royal army with success. Next 
day, however, Wills was reinforced by Carpenter, 
and the town was invested on all sides. In this 
deplorable situation, to which they were reduced 
ay their own rashness, Forster hoped to capitu- 
late with the general ; and accordingly sent to 
him colonel Oxburgh, who had been taken pri- 
soner, to propose a surrender. Wills, however, 
alleged that he would not treat with rebels, and 
lhat the only kivor they had to expect was to be 
spared immediate slaughter. These were hard 
terms, but no bettei could be obtained. They 
accordingly laid down their arms, and were put 
lender a strong guard. To intimidate their par- 
IZans, in the neighbourhood, a few of the officers, 
at had deserted from the royal army, were 
^ by order of a court martial : the soldiers 
Were imprisoned at Chester and Liverpool ; and 
ie noblemen and considerable officers were sent 
0 Condon, where they were led through the 
s reels pinioned and bound together, 

n the m^an time Louis XIV., who had always 


espoused the interest of the excluded family, h u s 
just dead ; and the duke of Orleans, who suc- 
ceeded in the government of the kingdom, was 
averse to lending the pretender any assistance. 
Though James therefore niight, at this period, 
easily have seen that his affairs were desperate ; 
yet, with his usual infatuation, he resolved to 
hazard his person among his friends in Scotland. 
Passing through France in disguise, and em- 
barking in a small vessel at Dunkirk, he ar- 
rived after a voyage of a few days on the coasts 
of Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his 
train. At Fetteresso he was met by the earl of 
Mar, and about thirty noblemen and gentlemen 
of the first quality ; and here he was solemnly 
proclaimod. Ilcncc he went to Dundee, where 
he made a public entry ; and in two days more 
arrived atScoon, where he ordered thanksgivings 
to be offered for his safe arrival; enjoined the 
ministers to pray for him in their churches ; and, 
without the smallest share of power, went 
through the ceremony of a coronation. Scarcely 
had he concluded this piece of unimportant 
parade, when he resolved to abandon th« enter- 
prise. Having made a speech to his grand 
council, he informed them of his want of money, 
arms, and ammunition, for undertaking a cam- 
paign, and therefore deplored that he was obliged 
to leave them. Then he re-embarked on board 
a small French ship, that lay in the harbour 
of Montrose, accompanied with several lords, 
his adlicrents, and in five days arrived at Grave- 
lines. 

(Tcneral Gordon, who was left commander in 
chief of the forces, now proceeded at their head to 
Aberdeen, where he secured thtee vessels to sail 
northward, which took on board such persons as 
intended to make their escape to the Continent. 
He then continued his march through the High- 
lands, and quietly dismissed his forces as he 
proceeded. With such expedition was this re- 
treat made, that the duke of Argyle, with all his 
activity, could never overtake his rear, which 
consisted of 1000 horse. Tlie rebellion being 
ended, the law was put in force with all its 
terrors; and tne prisons of I.ondon were 
crowded with those deluded persons, whom the 
ministry seemed resolved not to pardon. The 
commons, in their address to the crown, declared 
they would j)rosccute in the most rigorous man- 
ner the authors of the late rebellion; and their 
measures were as vindictive as their resolutions 
were speedy. The carls of Derwentwater, Niths- 
dale, Carnwath, and Wintown, the lords Wid- 
rington, Kenmuir, and Nairne, were impeached ; 
and, upon pleading guilty, all but lord Wintown 
received sentence of death. No intreaties could 
prevail upon the ministry to spare these un- 
happy noblemen. The house of lords even pre 
sented an address lo the throne for mercy, but 
without effect; the king only answered, that {)it 
this, as on all other occasions, he would act as 
he thought most consistent with the dignity of 
the crown and the safety of the people. Orders 
were accordingly despatched for executing lords 
Derwentwater, Nithsdale, and Kenmuir, imme- 
diately; the rest were respited. Nithsdale es- 
caped, his wife most adroitly contriving to sub- 
stitute her own person for his, the day before his 
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intended execution. An act of parliament was next 
passed, for trying the private prisoners in London, 
and not in Lancashire where they 'tvere taken : a 
step considered by lawyers as an alteration of 
the ancient constitution of the kingdom, by 
which every prisoner should be tried in the place 
where the offence was committed. ' In the be- 
ginning of April, commissioners for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common pleas, when 
bills were found against Mr. I'orster, Mr. 
Macintosh, and twenty of their confederates. 
I'orster escaped from Newgate, and reached the 
Continent in safety; the rest pleaded not guilty. 
After this, Macintosh, and several other pri- 
soners, also broke out of Newgate. The court 
proceeded to the trial of those that remained ; 
four or five were hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at Tyburn ; twenty-two were executed at Man- 
c^'ester and Preston, and about 1000 were trans- 
ported to North America. The rebellion being 
thus extinguished, the danger of the state was 
made a pretext for continuing the parliament 
beyond the term fixed for its dissolution. An 
act, therefore, was passed, repealing that by 
which it was to be dissolved every third year, 
and extending the term of its duration to seven 
years. The people might murmur at this en- 
croachment, but expediency and power united 
to plead for it at the time, and it has ever since 
been found inexpedient to tliink of redress. 

Domestic concerns being thus adjusted, the 
king resolved upon a voyage to the Continent. 
Charles XII. of Sweden was highly provoked 
against him for having entered into a confede- 
racy with the Russians and Danes during his 
ab.sence at Bender, and for having purchased 
from the king of Denmark the towns of Bremen 
and \'erden. In consequence of this, Charles 
maintained a close correspondence with the dis- 
satisfied subjects of Great Britain ; and a scheme 
was formed for landing a body of Swedish 
forces, with the king at their head, to erect the 
standard of the Pretender in some part of the 
island. Count Gyllenburg, the Swedish minister 
in London, was active in the conspiracy; but, 
being seized with all his papers, the scheme was 
rendered abortive. A bill, however, was passed 
by the commons forbidding all commerce with 
Sweden ; and George I. now entered into a new 
treaty with the Dutch and the regent of France, 
by which they agreed mutually to assist each 
other in case of invasion. But the death of the 
Swedish monarch, who was soon after killed at 
the siege of Frederickshall, put an end to all 
disquietude ixom that quarter. 

Among the many treaties for which this reign 
was remarkable, one had been concluded, which 
was called the quadruple alliance. It was agreed 
between the emperor, France, Holland, and Bri- 
tain, that the emperor should renounce all pre- 
tensio/is to the crown of Spain, and exchange 
Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of Savoy ; and 
that the succession to the duchies of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia, should be settled on the 
queen of Spain's eldest son, in case the present 
possessors should die without male issue. This 
treaty, however, was by no means agreeable to 
the king of Spain; and it became consequently 
prejudicial to the English, as it interrupted their 


commerce with that kingdom. A war soon after 
commenced between Spain and the emperor, who 
was considered as the principal contriver of the 
treaty ; and a numerous body of Spanish forces 
was sent into Italy to support Philip's pretensions 
in that quarter. The regent of France attempted 
in vain to dissuade him ; the king of England 
also offered his mediation in vain; their interpo- 
sition was considered as partial and unjust. A 
Spanish war was then resolved on ; and a squad- 
ron of twenty-two shi])s was placed under the 
comiiian<l of Sir George Byng, and onlered to 
sail for Naples. Here he was received with the 
greatest joy, and informed that the Spaniards, to 
the amount of 30, men, were tlien just landed 
in Sicily. Gii learning this he resolved to sail 
thither to pursue the Spanish fleet, and coming 
round Cape Faro perceived two small Spanish 
vessels; pursuing which, he was led to their 
companions, whom, before noon, he discovered in 
line of battle, amounting to twenty-H^en sail. 
Notwithstanding their superiority in nutter, the 
Spaniards attempted to make their escape but, 
finding it impossible, they kept up a running 
fight; in spite of which, they were all taken ex- 
cept three. Sir (ieorge Byng behaved on this 
occasion witli great prudence and resolution; 
and the king wrote him a letter with his own 
hand, approving his conduct. This rupture 
with Spain was thought to be favorable to the 
interests of tiic pretender; as it was hoped, that, 
by the assistance of cardinal Alberoni, the 
Spanish minister, a new insurrection might bo 
excited in England. The duke of Onnond 
was even fixed upon to conduct this expedition; 
and he obtained from the Spanisli court a fleet 
of ten ships of war and transports, having on 
board 0000 regulaf Groups, with arms for 12,000 
more. But fortune was still as unfavorable as 
ever. Having set sail, and proceeded as far as 
Cape Finisterre, lie was encountered by a violent 
storm, which disabled liis fleet, and frustrated 
the expedition. Tiiis, together with the bad 
success of the Spanisli arms in Sicily and other 
parts of Europe, induced Philip to wish for a 
cessation of arms ; and he at last consented to 
sign the quadruple alliance, by which peace was 
again restored to Europe. 

TrarKjuillity being thus established, the mi- 
nistry proceeded to secure the dependency of 
the Irish parliament on that of England. A 
Mr. Maurice Annesley liad appealed to die 
British house of jicers from a decree made by 
the Irish peers, and their decree was reversed. 
The British peers ordered the barons of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland to put Mr. Annesley in ])os- 
session of the lands he had lost. But, when the 
barons obeyed this order, the Irish peers ])assed 
a vote against them, as having attempted to di- 
minish the just privileges of the parliament of 
Ireland; and ordered their lordships to bo taken 
under the custody of the black rod. On the 

other hand, the house of lords in England re- 
solved, that the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
land had acted with great courage and fidelity , 
and addressed the king to signify his approba- 
tion of their conduct. To complete their tn- 
umph, a bill was prepared, by which the 
house of lords was deprived of all right of 
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juliscHction. Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, said, 
that it would only increase the power of the 
English peers, who were already but too for- 
midable. Mr. liungerford demonstrated, tliat 
the Irisli lords had always exerted their power 
of finally deciding causes. Notwithstanding 
all opposition, however, the bill was carried 
by a great major. ty, and soon after received the 
royal assent. This blow was severely felt by the 

irisl). 

The celebrated South Sea scheme commenced 
in the year 1721. To explain this, as concisely 
as possible, it must lie observed, tliat, ever since 
the Revolution, government had been obliged to 
borrow money from different companies of mer- 
chants; and, among the rest, from that company 
which traded ^.o the South Sea. In 1716 the 
government being indebted to this company 
about £9,500,000 sterling, at the rate of G per 
ciait. interest. Sir Robert Walpole formed a de- 
sign of lessening the national debt, by giving 
t!»e several companies the altcrnalive, either of 
accc])ting a lower interest, namely, 5 per cent., 
or of being paid the princiiial. The companies 
generally chose rather to accejit of the diminished 
interest ; and the South Sea Company, iu 
particular, having augmented their loan to 
XlO, 000,000, were contented to receive £300,000 
annually as interest, instead of £600,000, which 
they formerly received. At this same period one 
lilount, a scrivener, proposed to the ministry, in 
the name of the South Sea Company, to buy up 
all the debts of the different companies, and thus 
for the South Sea Company to become the sole 
creditors of the state. The terms offered to 
government were extremely advantageous. The 
company was to redeem the debts of the nation 
out of the hands of the private proprietors, upon 
whatever terms they could agree on ; and, for the 
interest of tlie sum thus redeemed, to be allowed 
hy government 5 per cent, for six years; after 
which the interest was to be reduced to 4 per 
cent., and tlic debts to be at any time redeemable 
hy parliament. For these purposes a bill passed 
both liouses. But now appeared a part of the 
scheme pregnant with fraud and ruin. As the 
directors of the South Sea Company could not 
of themselves be supposed to possess a capital 
sufficient to buy up the debts of the nation, they 
were enipowered to raise it by opening a sub- 
scription to an imaginary scheme for trading in 
tlie South Seas. All the creditors of govern- 
therefore, were invited to come in, and 
exchange their securities, viz., the security of 
government for that of the South Sea Company, 
ihe directors' books were no .sooner opened for 
toe first subscription, than crowds came to effect 
bus. The delusion was artfully continued and 
'’pread. Subscriptions in a few days sold for 
double tlfb price they had been bought at. The 
scheme succeeded beyond even the projectors 
lopes, and the whole nation was infected with a 
spirit of avaricious enterprise. The infatuation 
still prevailing, the stock rose even to nearly ten 
bmes the value of what it was first bought for. 
Iter a few months, however, the people awoke 
rom their dream of riclies ; and found that all 
. e advantages they expected were merely 
^staginary, while thousands of families were 
VoL. X. 


involved in ruin. Many of the directors, by 
whose arts the public were taught to expect such 
great benefits from a traffic to the South Seas, 
had amassed' considerable fortunes by their cre- 
dulity. It was some consolation, however, to 
the jieople, to find the parliament sharing in the 
general indignation, and resolving to strip those 
unjust plundenu's of their gains. Onlers were 
given to remove all the directors of tfie South 
Sea Company from their scabs in parliament, 
and the places they possessed urtder government; 
and tlie principal delinquents were punished by 
a forfeiture of all such possessions and estates 
as they had acquired during tlie continuance of 
this ])opular frenzy. The next care was to redress 
the sufferers. Several just and useful re.solutions 
were taken by parliament, and a bill was pre- 
pared for repairing the late sufferings, as far as 
the inspection of the legislature could extend. 
Of the profit arising froni the South Sea scheme, 
the sum of £7,000,000 was given back to the 
original ])ro])ri(!tors ; several additions were 
made to their dividends out of what was pos- 
sessed by tlie company in their own right; and 
the remaining ca})ital stock was divided among 
the old proprietors at the rate of 33 per cent. 
In the mean time ])Ctitions from all ])arts of the 
kingdom were presented to the house demand- 
ing justice ; and the whole nation seemed exas- 
perated to the highest degree. Public credit 
sustained a terrible sliock. Some principal 
members of the ministry were deeply concerned 
in these fraudulent transactions. The bank was 
drawn upon faster than it could supply ; and 
nothing was heard but the ravings of disap- 
pointment, and the cries of despair. By degrees, 
however,, the effects of this terrible calamity 
wore off, and matters returned to their former 
tranquillity. 

At this time a new war with Spain com- 
menced. Admiral Hosier was sent to South 
America to intercept the Spanish galleons : but 
the Spaniards, being apprised of his design, 
re-landed their treasure. The greatest part of 
the British fleet sent on that expedition was ren- 
dered entirely unfit for service. The seamen 
were cut off in great numbers by the malignity 
of the climate, and the length of the voyage, 
while the admiral himself is said to have died of 
a broken heart. To retaliate these hostilities, the 
Spaniards undertook the siege of Gibraltar ; but 
with little success. In this dispute France 
offered her mediation ; and such a reconciliation 
as treaties could procure was the consequence ; 
a temporary peace ensued, both sides only 
watching an advantageous opportunity to renew 
hostilities. Soon after the breaking up of the 
parliament, in 1727, the king resolved to visit his 
electoral dominions of Hanover. Having ap- 
pointed a regency, to act in his absence, he 
embarked for Holland, and in three days arrived 
at Delden, to all appearances in perfect health. 
He supped there very heartily, and continued 
bis journey early the next morning ; but between 
eight and nine, ordering his carriage to stop, it 
was perceived that one of his hands lay niotion- 
Jess, and every attempt to quicken the circulation 
proved ineffectual. The king had but just 
strength enough to bid them hasten to Osna- 
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burgh, where he languished until eleven oVIock 
next morning, when ho expired in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and thirteenth of his 
reign. His body was conveyed to Hanover for 
interment. 

On the accession of George II. the two great 
parties into which the nation had so long been 
divided again changed their names, and were 
now called the court and country parties. 
Throughout this reign there seem to have been 
two great objects of controversy every session of 
arliarnent, viz. tlie national debt, and the num- 
er of forces to be kept in pay. The govern- 
ment, on the king’s accession, owed more than 
£30,000,000 sterling ; and, though there was a 
long continuance of profound peace, this sum 
was constantly increasing. The country party 
enquired how this could happen, and it was the 
business of the court to give plausible reasons 
for the increase. Demands for new supplies 
were made, either for the purpose of securing 
friends upon the continent, or guarding the king- 
dom from internal conspiracies, or of enabling 
the ministry to act vigorously in conjunction 
with the powers in alliance abroad. It was in 
vain alleged, that these expenses were incurred 
without prescience or necessity ; and that the 
national debt, by multiplying and increasing 
taxes, would at last become an intolerable bur- 
den. Diese arguments were offered, canvassed, 
and rejected; but the court i)nity was constantly 
victorious : and every dbmand was granted with 
cheerfulness and profusion. 

In the reign of George 1 1 . arose ‘ the charitable 
corporation,’ a society of men who professed to 
lend money at legal interest to the poor upon 
small pledges, and to persons of higlier rank, 
upon y)ropor security. Their capital was at first 
limited to £30,000, but tlicy afterwards increased 
it to £gOO, 000. Their funds were, as usual, 
raised by subscription, and the care of conduct- 
ing their affairs was intrusted to a proper number 
of directors. This company having continued 
for more than twenty years, the cashier, George 
Robinson, member for Marlow, and the ware- 
house-keeper, John Thomson, disappeared in 
one day. £500,000 of capital were found to be 
sunk or embezzled, by means which the proprie- 
tors could not discover. They therefore in a 
petition represented to the house of commons 
tlie manner in which they had been defrauded. 
A secret committee being appointed to examine 
into this grievance, a most iniquitous scheme was 
soon discovered, in which Thomson and Robin- 
son, in concert with some of the directors, had 
deliberately embezzled the capital of the com- 
pany. No less than six members were expelled 
the house of commons, for sordid acts of knavery 
connected with this business. It was at this 
time asserted, in the house of lords, that not one 
shilling of the estates forfeited in the late rebel- 
lion was ever applied to the service of the 
public, but became the reward of fraudulence 
and venality. 

This happened in the year 1731 ; in 1732 a 
scheme was formed by Sir Robert Walpole, for 
fixing a general excise. He introduced it by 
recounting the frauds practised by the factors in 
liondon, employed in selling the American 
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tobacco. To prevent these frauds, he proposed, 
that, instead of having the customs levied in the 
usual manner upon tobacco, all hereafter to be 
imported should be lodged in warehouses ap- 
pointed for that purpose by the officers of the 
crown; and should thence be sold, upon 
paying the duty of 4t/. per pound, when the pro- 
prietor found a purchaser. This proposal raised 
such a violent ferment, both within doors and 
without, that the houses of parliament were 
surrounded by mobs, who intimidated the 
ministry, and compelled them to drop the design. 
The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in J.otulou and Westminster, 
where the minister was burnt in effigy. Gn this 
occasion an attempt was made to repeal the sep- 
tennial bill. Hilt, notwithstanding the warmth 
of the opposition, the ministry were victorious, 
and the motion wais negatived, llow’over, the 
country party on this occasion seemed to have 
gained strength, and it was thought |^pei' to 
dissolve the parliament. In the new paStnent, 
a convention agreed on by the ininistr^with 
Spain, became an object of wairm altercuiion. 
l>v this the court of S})ain agreed to ])ay £95,000 
to the Knglish, as a satisfaction for all demands; 
and to (liseharge the wliole in four months from 
the day of ratification. This, however, was con- 
sidered .as not equivalent to the damages tliat 
had been sustained. The minister, on tliis 
occasion, was ])royoked into such unusual vehe- 
mence, that he branded the opposite party with 
the appellation of traitors; and the country 
party, iinding tliornselvcs out-numbered and out- 
voted in every debate, resolved to withdraw. 
Walpole, being thus hdt without opposition, took 
the opportunity of passing some useful laws. 

In 1739 a new war commenced with Spain. 
Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the Spaniards 
in America had insulted and distressed the coin- 
raerce of Great Britain ; while the British mer- 
chants on the other hand had endeavoured to 
carry on an illicit trade in their dominions. As 
the right of cutting logwood in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, claimed by the British, gave them fre- 
quent opportunities of pushing in contraband 
commodities upon the continent, the Spaniards 
resolved to put a stop to the evil, by refusing 
them liberty to cut logwood in that place.. The 
Spanish guarda-costas continued their severities 
upon the British, and many British subjects 
were sent to dig in the mines of Potosi. Gne 
remonstrance followed another to the court of 
Madrid ; but the only answers given were pro- 
mises of enquiry. War, therefore, was now de- 
clared ; and soon after admiral Vernon, with six 
ships only, destroyed all the fortifications of 
Porto Bello, and came away victorious with 
scarcely the loss of a man. For a war thus suc- 
cessfully begun supplies were cheerfully granted. 
Commodore Anson was sent with a squadron ot 

ships to distress the enemy in the Soudi Seas, 
ana to co-operate with Vernon across the isthmus 
of Darien. Through the mismanagement of the 
ministry, however, these schemes were frustratec . 
Anson was detained till too late in the season , 
he then set out with five ships of the line, a tn 
gate, two storeships, and about 1400 men* 
Coming into the stonny Squth Seas at a 
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wrong season of the year, his fleet was dispersed, 
and his crew deplorably afflicted with the scurvy; 
jrio that with difficulty he gained the island of 
Juan Fernandez. Thence sailing along the coast 
of Chili, he y)lundered and burnt the town of 
Paita. He next traversed the Great Pacific 
Ocean, in hopes of meeting with one of the rich 
galleons that trade from the Philippine Islands to 
Mexico; and, having refreshed his men at the 
islands of Tinian, set forward for China. Return- 
ing the same way he came, he at last discovered 
and took the galleon, valued at £313,000, toge- 
ther with other captures to the value of al) 0 ut as 
much more. By this expedition the public sus- 
tained the loss of a fine squadron of ships, while 
a few individuals became possessed of immense 
ibrt linos. Another expedition to New Spain 

ended more unfortunately. It consisted of 
twenty-nine ships of the line, and almost an 
equal number of frigates, furnished witli all kinds 
of warlike stores, nearly 15,000 seamen, and as 
many land forces. The most sanguine hopes of 
success wc^re entertained; but the ministry de- 
tained the fleet, w ithout any visible reason, till the 
season for action in America was almost over. At 
last, liowcver, they arrived before the city of 
('arthagena, and became masters of tlie strong 
foils wliicli deteiuled the harbour. But, though 
hy this means they advanced a good deal nearer 
the town, they found great difficulties before 
tlieni. It was asserted, that the fleet could not 
lie near enough to batter the tow’n,and therefore 
the remaining forts must be attempted by scalade. 
This dangerous experiment w’as tried ; when the 
guides were cut off by the enemy’s lire, and the 
fori'cs mistook their way. Their scaling ladders 
were too short ; and, at last, after sustaining a 
dreadful fire for some hours, they retreated, 
lca^ iiig ()00 men dead up the spot. The terrors 
the climate now began to be more dreadful 
lium tliose ofwar. The rainy season commenced, 
and it w^as impossible for tlie troops to continue 
dicir encampment. To these calamities was 
added a dissension between the sea and land 
commanders, wlio blamed each other, and at last 
could be only brought to agree in one mortifying 
nicasurc, viz. to re-embark tlie troops, and with- 
draw them. The miscarriage of this enterprise 
produced the greatest discontents ; the commerce 
llritain was greatly annoyed by the Spanish 
privateers, who bad taken 407 ships, it was said, 
^n:cc the commencement of the war ; while the 
Idritish fleets seemed to be quite inactive, and to 
suffer one loss after another, without endeavour- 
ing to make reprisals. These discontents being 
yisitod at once upon Sir Robert Walpole; a ma- 
jority of the house of commons was formed 
ngainst him ; lie was created earl of Orford, and 
resigned all his employments. 

Ihe new ministry were no sooner in power, 
how ever, than they trod in the footsteps of those 
wliom they liad so much condemned. The na- 
lon had now become disgusted with naval ope- 
rations. The people washed for a renewal of 
t lehr victories in Flanders, and the king ardently 
joined in this desire. An army of 10,000 men 
therefore embarked for Flanders, to take 
P^^rt in the contest then beginning on tlie conti- 
To trace the origin of this, it is necessary 


to go back foi; some years. The emperor Charles 
VI. dying October 20tli, 1740, the French court 
had thought this a favorable opportunity for ex- 
erting its ambition. Regardless of treaties, there- 
fore, particularly that called the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, by which the late emperor’s dominions were 
settled upon his daughter Maria Theresa, the 
elector of Bavaria was now crowned emperor. 
Thus the queen of Hungary w^as at once stripped 
of her inheritance, and left for a whole year de- 
serted by all Europe. At the same time she lost 
the province of Silesia by an irruption of the 
young king of Prussia, who renewed his preten- 
sions to that province, of which his ancestors had 
been unjustly deprived. France, Saxony, and 
Bavaria, attacked the rest of lier dominions: Bri- 
tain was the only ally that seemed willing to as- 
sist her; in whicli, however, Sardinia, Holland, 
and Russia, soim after concurred. It must be 
owned that Britain had no other reason for in- 
terfering in these disputes, than that the security 
of the electorate of Hanover (le[)ended upon 
nicely balancing the different interests of the em- 
pire; and tlie ministry were willing to gratify 
the king. His majesty infoimcd the parliament, 
that he had sent a body of British forces into the 
Netherlands, which he had augmented by 16,000 
Hanoverians, to make a diversion upon the do- 
minions of 1*' ranee, in favor of the queen of 
Hungary. M'hen the supplies came to be con- 
sidered, by wliich this additional number of 
Hanoverian troops was to receive pay from Bri- 
tain for defending their own cause, most violent 
debates ensued ; but the ministry carried therr 
point in parliament. They also effectually re- 
trieved the queen of Hungary’s desperate affairs. 
The French were driven out of Bohemia. Her 
general, prince Cliarles, at the liead of a large 
army, invaded the dominions of Bavaria. Her 
rival, t]\c nominal emperor, was obliged to fly 
iKjforo her ; and being abandoned by his allies, 
and stripped even of bis hereditary dominions, he 
retired to Frankfort, where he lived in obscurity. 
In the mean time, tlie Britisli and Hanoverian 
army advanced, in order to effhet a junction with 
that of prince Charles of Lorrain. To prevent 
tliis, the I'rcnch opposed an army of 60,000 
men, under the command of the marshal de 
Noaillcs, who posted his troops on the east side 
of that river. The British army was commanded 
by the carl of Stair, who bad been educated 
under the great prince Eugene ; nevertheless he 
suflTered himself to be enclosed by tVtc enemy on 
every side, near Dettingen. See Detttn(;f.n. 
In this situation, the whole army, with the king 
himself, who had by, this time arrived in the 
camp, must have been taken, had the French 
behaved with prudence. Their impetuosity, 
however, saved our troops. They passed a defile, 
which they ought to have contented themselves 
with guarding ; and, under the conduct of the 
<luke of Gratnmonb their horse charged the British 
foot with great fury. Being received w'ith equal 
resolution, they were at last obliged to repass 
the IVIayne with precipitation, and the loss of 
about 5000 men. But, though the British were 
victorious in this engagement, the French were 
not disconcerted by it. They opposed prince 
Charles, and interrupted his attempts to pass the 
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Rhine. In Italy they also gained some advan- 
tages ; but their chief hopes were placed on an 
intended invasion of England. From the vio- 
lence of parliamentary disputes in England, 
France had been persuaded that the country was 
ripe for a revolution, and only wanted the pre- 
sence of the pretender to bring about a change. 
An invasion was therefore projected. The troops 
destined for the expedition amounted to 15,000 ; 
and preparations were made for embarking them 
at Dunkirk, under the eye of the young preten- 
der. Thi; duke de Iloquefuille, with twenty 
ships of the line, was to see them safely landed, 
and the famous count Saxe was to command 
them aiierwards. But the whole project was 
disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Nor- 
ris, wlio attacked them with a superior fleet. 
The I'Vencli fleet was obliged to put back, and 
a very hard gale of wind damaged their trans- 
ports beyond redress. The national joy for Sir 
John Norris’s success, however, was soon damp- 
ed by the miscarriage of admirals Matthews and 
Lestock ; who, through a misunderstanding be- 
tween tliemsclves, sufl'ered a French fleet of 
thirty-three sail to escape them near Toulon. In 
the Netherlands the British arms were attended 
with still worse success. The French had there 
assembled an army of 120,000 men, commanded 
by count Saxo, natural son to the late king of 
Poland. The English were headed by the duke 
of Cumberland, who had an inferior army, and 
was very unequal in his knowledge of war to the 
French general. Count Saxe, therefore, carried 
all before him. In 1743 he besieged Fribourg, 
and in the beginning of the campaign, 1744, in- 
vested the strong city of Tournay. To save 
tliis place, if possible, the allies resolved to ha- 
zard an engagement; and on this ensued the 
bloody battle of Fontenoy, in which they left on 
the field of battle nearly 12,000 men, and the 
French almost an equal number. Tournay, in 
consequence of this victory, was soon after taken 
by the French. To balance this bad success, 
however, admirals Rowley and Warren had re- 
trieved the honor of the British flag, and made 
several rich captures at sea. The fortress of 
Louisboiirg, a place of great consequence to our 
commerce, surrendered to general Peppercll; 
while, a short time after, two French East India 
*;hips, and a Spanish ship from Peru laden with 
treasure, put into the harbour, supposing it still 
their own, and were taken. 

During this appearance of returning success, 
Charles Edward, the son of James, the old pre- 
tender to the British crown, resolved to make an 
attempt to recover what he called his right. 
Being furnished with some money from France, 
he embarked for Scotland, on board a small fri- 
gate, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, and some others; 
and, for the conquest of the whole British em- 
pire, only brought with him seven officers and 
arms for 2000 men. Fortune, however, seemed 
at first not more favorable to this attempt than 
to the former. His convoy, a ship of sixty 
guns, was so disabled in an engagement with an 
English man of war, that it was obliged to re- 
turn to Brest, while he continued his course to 
the western parts of Scotland. On the 27th of 


July, 1745, he landed on the coast of Locliaber, 
and was joined by the Iligidanders to the num- 
ber of 1500, before the ministry could be in- 
duced to credit his arrival. When they could 
no longer doubt it, they sent Sir John Cope with 
a small body of forces to oppose his progress. 

By this time the young adventurer was arrived 
at Perth, where he performed the ceremony of 
proclaiming his father king of Great Britain. 
From theqeo proceeding towards Edinburgh, 
with continually increasing forces, he entered 
the capital without opposition ; but was unable, 
from want of cannon, to reduce the castle. Here 
he again proclaimed his father; and promised 
to dissolve the union. In the mean time Sir 
John Cope, being reinforced by two regiments of 
dragoons, resolved to give the rebels battle. 
They attacked him near Prestonpans, and in a 
few minutes put him and his troops to flight, 
with the loss of 500 men. Charles was now 
joined by the eail of Kilmarnock, lo^Balme- 
rino, lords Cromarty, J-Jcho, Ogilvy, T^tsligo, 
and the eldest son of lord Lovat, who vvit\their 
vassals considerably augmented his army, l.urd 
Lovat himself, so remarkable for his treachery, 
was an enthusiast in favor of the pretender, but 
was unwilling to act openly for fear of the mi- 
nistry. While Charles trifled away his time, 
however, at Edinburgh, the British ministry 
were not idle; they took 6000 Dutch troops 
into their pay, and despatched them northward 
under the command of general Wade. The duke 
of Cumberland soon after arrived from Elanders, 
and was followed by another detachment of well 
disciplined dragoons and infantry ; besides these, 
volunteers offered themselves to the government 
in every part of the kingdom. At last Charles 
resolved upon an i»juption into England. He ] 
entered that country by .the western border, and 
look Carlisle ; after which he continued liis 
march southwards, receiving assurances that a 
considerable body of forces would be landed on 
the southern coasts, to make a diversion in his 
favor. He established his head quarters at Man- 
chester, where he was joined by about 200 Eng- 
lish, formed into a regiment under the command 
of colonel Townley. Thence he pursued his ex- 
traordinary march to Derby, intending to go 
by the way of Chester into Wales, where he 
hoped to be joined by a great number of mal- 
contents ; but in this he was prevented by the 
factions of his followers. Being now advanced 
within 130 miles of I.ondon, that capital was in 
the utmost cousternation ; and, had he proceeded 
with the same expedition he had hitherto used, 
he might perhaps have made himself master of 
it. But the young pretender was in fact but the 
nominal leader of his forces ; his generals the 
Highland chiefs, being averse to subordination, 
and ignorant of command. They were now 
unanimou<i in their resolution to return, and 
Charles was forced to comply. Retreating tO" 
wards Carlisle, therefore, without any loss; from 
thence they crossed the rivers^ Eden and Solway, 
and entered Scotland. They next marched to 
Glasgow, which they laid under severe contribu- 
tions, and, now advancing to Stirling, were joine 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of sotne h>rce 
which had been assembled in the pretender 
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A^isence. Other chins also came in ; and 
prince Charles’s aftairs altogether began to 
wear a promising aspect. He invested the 
castle of Stirling, and defeated general llawle, 
who commanded a considerable body of forces 
near Falkirk, with the loss of their tents and 
artillery. This was the last triumph, liow- 
cver, of the rebel army. The duke of Cumber- 
land arrived, and took the command of the 
royal troops at Kdinburgh, which amounted to 
about 14,000 men. With these he advanced to 
Aberdeen, where he was joined by several of the 
nobility; the enemy in the mean time retreating 
before him. He next advanced to the banks of 
the Spey, where the rebels might have disputed 
his passage ; but their contentions with one ano- 
ther were now risen to such a height, that they 
could scarcely agree in any thing. At last they 
resolved to await their pursuers ; when an en- 
gagement ensued at Cullodcn, in which lln^y 
were defeated with great slangliter (See Cci.- 
i.oden), and a final period was put to all the 
hopes of the young adventurer. The conrpierors 
behaved with the greatest cruelty, refusing* quar- 
ter to the wounded, the unarmed, and the de- 
fenceless ; some were slain who had only been 
Hpectaturs of the combat, and the king’s soldiers 
anticipated the base employment of the execu- 
tioner. The duke immediately after the action 
ordered thirty-six deserters to he executed: and, 
after n sliort space, the whole country round was 
one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, and 
desolation. Prince Charles, after a variety of 
surprising adventures and narrow escapes, not- 
withstanding the highest rewards were offered 
to apjirehend him, arrived safely in France. 
Meantime the scatfohls and gibbets were erect- 
ed for his adherents; seventeen * officers w^ere 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Keiininglon, 
in the neighbourhood of London; nine at (’ar- 
lisle, and eleven at York. A few obtained ])ar- 
dons, and a considerable number wen' trans- 
ported to America. The earls of Kilmarnock 
and CTomarty, and lord Balmcrino, were tried 
and found guilty of liigli treason. Cromarty 
was pardoned : but Kilmarnock and Balinerino 
were executed ; as was also Mr. lladclifTe, bro- 
ther to the late earl of Derwentwater, who vvas 
sentenced rqion a former conviction. Lord 
•Lovat was tried, and suffered some time after. 

Immediately after the suppression of the rebeU- 
-ion the legislature undertook to establish several 
**egulati ons respccti ng Scotland ,wbicli were equal- 
ly conducive to the happiness of the people and 
the tranquillity oftheunited kingdoms. Thelligh- 
Imiders had till this time continued to wear the 
military dress of their ancestors, and never went 
without arms. They considered themselves in 
consequence a body of people distinct from the 
**681 of the nation, and were ready upon the 
shortest notice to second the insurrections of 
I mir chiefs. An act uf legislature now com- 
pelled them to discontinue the national ha- 
d: but what contributed still more to their 
^licity was, the abolition of that hereditary ju- 
risdiction which their chieftains exerted over 
, Soon after tlie battle of Cullodcn the 
u^ke of Cumberland returned to Flanders, 
ere he- resumed the command of an army, to 


which he was by no means equal. The French 
carried every thing before them ; and reduced 
under their dominion all those strong town-i 
which had been taken by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and formed a barrier to the United Pro- 
vinces. They gained a considerable victory at 
lloucroux ; vvhicli, however, cost them as many 
men as they destroyed of the enemy ; but these 
they could easily spare. Another victory, which 
they obtained at La Feldt, served to depress ibe 
allied army still lower. But the taking of Ber- 
gcii-op-Zoom, the strongest fortification of Bra- 
bant, reduced the Dutch to a stale of desperation. 
These victories of the French in Flanders were, 
however, counterbalanced by almost equal dis- 
appointments. In Italy the marshal Belleisle’s 
brother, attempting to penetrate at the head of 
34,000 men into IMedmont, w^as defeated and 
killed. A fleet was fitted out for the recovery 
of Cape Breton, but without success. Two 
others were tlicn fitted out, one to make a de- 
scent upon the British colonies in America, and 
the other to carry on the operations in the East 
Indies; but these were attacked by Anson and 
Warren, and nine of their ships taken. Not 
long after tliis, commodore Fox, with six ships 
of war, took above forty French ships richly 
laden from St. Domingo ; and, soon after, the 
French fleet was defeated by admiral Hawke, 
who took seven -ships of the line and several 
frigates. I'or a long time Louis XV. had been 
desirous of a general tranquillity ; but now the ill 
success of liis admirals at sea, and of his armies 
in Italy, the frequent bankruptcies of merchants 
at home, and the election of a stadlholdcr in Hol- 
land, who gave spirit to the opposition, contri- 
buted to make him weary of the war, and to 
propose terms of accommodation. A congress, 
therefore, was held at Aix-la-Cfiiapelle, where a 
treaty of peace was concluded on the follow- 
ing terms : 1. Tliat all prisoners on each side 
should be mutually given up, and all conquests 
restored. 2. dhat the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, should he ceded to Don 
Philip, heir apparent to the Spanish crown; after 
whom these dominions shouhl return to the liouse 
of Austria. 3. That the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk towards the sea should be demolished ; and 
that tlie British sliiji annually sent with slaves to 
the coast of New Spain should have this privi- 
lege continued for four years. 4. That the king of 
Prussia should be confirmed in the possession 
of Silesia, and that the queen of Hungary should 
be secured in the possession of her patrimonial 
dominions. The most mortifying clause to this 
country was, that the king of Great Britain 
should, immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty, send two persons of rank to France as 
hostages, until restitution should be made of 
Cape Breton and all oilier British conquests 
made during the war. 

la 1751 died Frederic prince of Wales, of a 
pleurisy. He was greatly regretted ; for his good 
nature had rendered him popular; and those 
wlio opposed administration had grounded their 
hopes of redress upon his accession to the throne. 
Some time before this, viz. in 174th a scheme 
was entered upon for encouraging those who had 
been discharged from the army or navy to be- 
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feme settlers in Nova Scolia. On account of 
ihirii cold and barren spot, the Enj^lish and 
Trench renewed the war, which soon after spread 
with such terrible devastation over every part of 
the globe. The possession of this country was 
reckoned necessary to defend tiie Kn;,d)sh colo- 
nies to the north, and to preserve their superiority 
in the fisheries in lliat part of the world. The 
Trench, however, who had been long settled in 
the back parts, resolved to use every method to 
dispossess the new comers, and urged the Indians 
to begin hostilities. Another source of dispute 
also sprung up soon after, in the same part of 
the world. The French, pretending to have 
first discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, 
claimeil the whole adjacent country towards 
New Mexico on the cast, to the Apalachian 
Mountains. In order to assert their claims, they 
dispossessed several Englisli settlers of tlieir 
Tiomcs, and built such forts as would command 
the country. Negoci.ilions, and mutual accusa- 
tions, first took place between tlic two powers ; at 
length, in 1756, four operations were undertaken 
by the British in America at once. Colonel 
Monkton had orders to drive the French from 
their encroachments upon the province of Nora 
Scotia. General .Johnson was sent against Crown 
Point ; general Shirley against Niagara, to secure 
the forts on the river ; and general Braddock 
against Fort du Quesno. In these expeditions, 
Monkton was successful; Jolinsoii also was vic- 
torious, though he failed in taking (he fort 
against which he was sent; Shirley was thought 
to have lost the season of operation by delay; 
and Braddock was defeated and killed. In re- 
‘ Urn for this ill success, the British made reprisals 
4t sea; so that the French navy was unable to 
recover itself during the continuance of the war. 

Once more, at this })eriod, the French re- 
Tievved the threat of an invasion. Several bodies 
of troops were sent down to the coast opposite 
the British shores; and were instructed in the 
manner of embarking and rclanding from fiat- 
bottomed boats. Tlie number of men thus 
trained amounted to .'“>0,000. The British minis- 
try were greatly alarmed- But wlicn they ap- 
plied to the Dutch for 0000 men, which lliey 
were by treaty obliged to furnish in case of an 
invasion, this supply was refused; the Dutch 
alleging that their treaty was to send the troops 
iU case of an actual, not a threatened, invasioa. 
Upon this, 10,000 Hessians and Hanoverians 
were brought over, which occasioned great dis- 
content. The ministry were upbraided for such 
disgraceful condescension, as if the nation was 
unable to defend itself. The invasion, however, 
never took place ; but a French army landed in 
Minorca, and invested the citadel of St. Philip, 
reckoned the strongest in Europe ; but the gar- 
rison was weak, and no way fitted to stand a 
siege. To raise this siege, therefore, admiral 
Byng was de.spatched witli a squadron of ten 
men of war. llis orders w’erc to relieve Minorca, 
or, at any rate, to throw a body of troops into 
the garrison. On arriving at the island, he con- 
sidered this last too hazardous an undertaking. 
Soon after, a French fleet appeared nearly equal 
in force to his own; but the admiral resolved to 
act only upon the d'jfensive. The French ad- 


vanced ; a slight engagement ensued with pan 
of the imglish fleet ; after which the enemy 
slowly sailed away, and another opportunity 
never occurred of coming to a close engagement. 
Jt was now resolved in a council of war to re- 
turn to Gibraltar to relit, and that ihe relief of 
Minorca was impracticable. For this conduct 
Byng was broiiglit home under arrest, tried, and 
sentenced to be shot. He suflered with the 
greatest resolution, after delivering a paper filled 
with protestations of his innocence, and was evi- 
dently a sacrifice to party. After the conquest 
of Minorca, the French declared that they would 
revenge all injuries they should sustain in their 
colonies, on the king of Britain’s dominions in 
Germany. Upon this, the court of London, 
eager to preserve Hanover, entered into a treaty 
with liussin, by which it was stipulated, that a 
body of 50,000 Russians should be ready to act 
in tlic British service, in case Hanover should be 
invaded. J"or this the czarina was tdBreceivo 
£100,000 annually, to be paid in advanc'^k 
This treaty was opposed by the king of Pimsia. 
He had long considered himself as guard iim of 
the interests of Germany, and was tliereforc 
alarmed at a treaty which threatened to deluge 
the empire with an army of barbarians. Besides, 
he was already apprisctl of an agreement between 
the Austrians and Russians, by which the latter 
were to enter the eimpire and strip him of his 
late conrtiu^st of Silesia. He therctore declared 
that he would not snfier any foreign forces to 
enter the empire either ns anxiliahes or prin- 
cipals. T!)<‘ king of (Jrcat Britain now there- 
fore found himself obliged to drop Ids Russian 
connexion, and conclude a treaty with Frus- 
sia. As both monarchs wished only to pre- 
vent the inva*sion of Tier many, they soon came 
to an agreement mutually to assist each other; 
and from this alliance a new combination took 
place among the European powers. Britain op- 
j)Oscd France in America, Asia, and on the 
ocean. France attacked Hanover; whicli the 
king of Prussia undertook to protect, while 
Britain promised him troops and money to assist 
his operations. Austria had her eye on the do- 
minions of Prussia, and drew the elector of 
Saxony into the same designs. In these views 
the Austrians were seconded by France, Sweden, 
and Russia, who liad hopes of accpiiring a settle- 
ment in the w’cst of Kurope. Thus the king of 
Prussia launched into the tumult of war, having 
only Great Britain for his ally, while the most 
potent states of Europe were his antagonists. 
The British ministry, in order to procure a diver- 
sion in his favor, planned an unsuccessful enter- 
prise again.st the coast of France. It ended in 
seizing the little island of Aix, an easy and an 
useless conquest. By this miscarriage the minis- 
try were so discouraged that they had thoughts 
of abandoning the king of Prussia to his fate ; but 
success, which had long fled from the British 
arms, now dawned upon them from the east. 
For a particular account of the operations alhidp^ 
to, see Hindostan. Their conquests in the 
western world, too, were about this time equally 
splendid. An expedition was set on foot agains 
Cape Breton, under general Amherst and admira 
Boscawen ; another, under general Abercrono y> 
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a-Tamst Crown Point and Ticonderago; and a 
third, under brigadier general Forbes, against 
Fort du (^uesne. The fortress of Lonisburg, 
which defended the island of Cape Breton, was 
very strong both by nature and art ; the garrison 
was numerous, the commander vigilant, and 
every precaution had been taken to j^revent a 
landing. But tlie activity of the British sur- 
mounted every obstacle ; the place was sur- 
rendered hy capitulation, and its fortifications 
were demolished. The expedition against I’oit 
<lii Quesne was eipially successful ; but that 
against Crown Point once more miscarried. 
General Abercromby attacked tlio French in 
llieir entrench incuts, was repulsed with great 
slaughter, and obliged to retire to his camp at 
Fake George*, ilul, though in this respect the 
British arms were unsuccessful, yet, upon the 
whole, the campaign of was gnsitly in their 
favor. The taking of Fort du (Quesne served to 
remove from their eolonic'^ the terror of the in- 
cursions of ttic Indians; while it interrujited that 
correspondence, along a chain of fofis, with 
which the French had environed the British 
settlements in America. In 17.59 it was also 
resolved to assault the French in several parts 
of their empire. General vXmherst, with a body 
ot 12,000 men, was commanded to attack Crown 
Point; (jieneral Wolfe was to undertake the 
siege of Quebec ; wliile general Prideaux and 
Sir Whlliam .fohnson were to attempt a French 
fort near the cataracts of Niagara. This last ex- 
])edition was the lirst that succeeded. The siege 
was begun with vigor, and promised an easy 
conquest ; but Prideaux was killed in the 
benches by the bursting of a mortar, so that the 
whole command devolved on general .Tobnson. 

A body of I’rench troops attempted to relieve it, 
hut were defeated and dispersed ; soon after 
which the garrison surrendered prisoners of war. 

On his arrival at the forts of Crown Point and 
1 ieonderago, general Amherst found them de- 
serted and destroyed. There now remained, 
djcrefore, but one decisive blow to reduce all 
^o^th America under the British dominions; 
•md this was the taking of (Quebec, the capital of 
t ariada. See (ixjEnr.c. This expedition wxis 
eornmanded by admiral Saunders and general 
^Gqte. Tlie enterprise was attended with difH- 
culties which appeared insurmountable ; hut all 
'vi're overcome hy the conduct of Wolfe, and 
hie bravery of his men. lie engaged and put to 
higlit tlu? French under IMonlealm ; but, to the 
great regret of the nation, was killed in the ac- 
hoii. The surrender of Quebec was the conse- 
GCence of this victory, whieh was soon followed 
i'v the cession of all Canada. The following 
■^‘'ason, indeed, the Frenc"li made a vigorous ef- 
h)it to recover the city ; but the resolution of 
tmvornor Murray, and the appearance of a Bri- 
bsh fleet under the eomnuind of lord Colvil, 
m)li(ged them to abandon the entcijirise. The 
•''hole province was soon after reduced by gene- 
ral Amherst, and it has since remained .annexed 
the British empire. About the same time the 
‘^land of Guadaloupe was reduced by coinmo- 
J'nd general Hopson. 

^ Ihe British afiairs in Germany bad at the bo- 
Is^nningjof the war worn a very unfavorable as- 
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pect. The Hanoverians were commanded by 
the duke of Cumberland, who was greatly out- 
numbered by the enemy. He was driven beyond 
the VVeser, the passage of which might have been 
disputed, but the I'Tonch were suffered to pass 
it unmolested. The Hanoverians were driven 
from one part of the country to another, liU at 
length they made a stand near Ilastenbeek, where 
it w.is hoped the numbers of the enemy would 
have the least opportunity of being used to ad- 
vantage. The llanoverians, however, left the 
field to the French, after a faint resistance. Their 
enemies pursued, and the duke retired towards 
Stadc. Here, unable either to escape or advance, 
be was compelled to sign a capitulation, by which 
the whole army laid down their arms, and were 
dispersed into different quarters of cantonment. 
By this remarkable capitulation, which was 
called tlie capitulation of Closler Seven, Hanover 
w'as obliged to submit quietly to the French, who 
were now determined to turn their arms against 
the king of Brussia. Bui soon after both sides 
began to complain fh.at the treaty was not ob- 
served. The ilunoveriaus exclaimed against the 
rapacity of the French general and the brutality 
of his soldiers. The French, retorting the charge, 
accused tlicm of insolence aud insurrection ; and, 
being sensible of their own superiority, resolved 
to bind them strictly to their terms of agreement. 
The Hanoverians only wished for a pretence to 
take arms, and a general to head them. Neither 
was long wanting. Tlie oppressions of the lax- 
gatherers, whom the French had appointed, were 
considered as so severe, that the army rose to 
vindicate the freedom of their country, while 
Ferdinand, prince of llnmsvvick, ])ut himself a. 
their head. As soon as this was known in Bri- 
tain large sujiplies were granted, both for the 
servieo of the king of Prussia and to enable the 
Hanoverian army to act vigorously in conjunction 
with him. A small body of British forces was 
sent over to join prince Ferdinand under the 
duke of Marlborough. After some inconsider- 
able successes at Crevelt, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough dying, the command of the British forces 
devolved on lord George Saekville. A misiui- 
derslanding arose, liowever, between him .and 
prince f'erdiiiancl, which appeared at tlie battle 
of Minden that was shortly after fought. J.ord 
(jcorgc pretended that he did not understand the 
orders sent him hy the ])rince, and of conse- 
quence did not obey them ; and, although the 
allies gained the victory, it would have been 
more decisive bad tlie British commander obeyed 
his orders. He wars soon after recalled, tried by 
a court-martial, found guilty of disobedience, and 
declared incapable of serving in any milihiry 
coininaiid. After this victory it was imagined 
that one rcinforeement more, of British troops, 
would terminate the war in hrvor of the allies : 
and this was quickly sent. The British army in 
Germany w.as augmented to upwards of ;H),boo 
men : and sanguine hopes of conquest were cn- 
lert.ained. These hopes, however, were soon 
seen to he ill founded. The allies were defeated 
at Corbach ; hut retrieved their honor at Fxdorf. 
A victory at VVarbourgh followed shortly after, 
and another atZiernberg: hut they sulfored a 
defeat at Compen ; after which both sides re- 
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tired into winter quarters. On the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1760, king George II. died, lie hud risen 
at his usual hour, and observed to his attendants 
that, as the weather was fine, he would take a 
walk in the gardens of Kensington, where he 
then resided. In a few minutes after, being left 
alone, he was hoard to fall down upon the door ; 
and, the noise bringing his attendants into the 
room, he desired, with a faint voice, that tlje 
princess Amelia inigdit be sent for ; but, before 
she could reach the apartment, he expired, in the 
seventy-seventli year of his age, and thirty-third 
of his reign. An attemjit was made to bleed him, 
but without effect; and the surgeons afterwards, 
upon opening him, discovered that the right 
ventricle of the heart was ruptured, and a great 
quantity of blood discharged through tlie aper- 
ture. 

6. Great Britain under the reign of George 
III. until the revolt of the American Colonica . — 
Our late excellent sovereign, Geortre III., as- 
cended the throne amidst the greatest successes 
both by sea and land. At this lime, indeed, the 
efforts of Britain, in every quarter of t!ic globe, 
were truly astonishing. The king of Prussia re- 
ceived a subsidy; a large body of I'aiglish 
forces commanded the extensive peninsula of 
India; another army of 20,000 men confirmed 
their coii^juests in North America; 3^,000 men 
were einplovcd in Germany ; and many more 
were dispcrserl in garrisons in different parts of 
the world : but all this was surpassed by the 
good fortune of our naval force, which carried 
command wherever it came, and had totally an- 
nihilated the French maritime power. 

When the young king met his parliament, 
which was opened November IBth, 1760, he 
confirmed tlie hopes of his allies, and gave as- 
surances of his intentions to prosecute the war 
with vigor. By this time, however, the people 
were in some measure weary of conquests in 
Germany, from which they could never hope for 
any soli<l advantage. For some time, however, 
no change took place in the method of carrying 
on the war. But in 1761, proposals of yieaee 
being made between the belligerent powers, Mr. 
Stanley was sent to Paris to negociate a peace, 
and Mr. Bussey to London ; but the French 
court, hoping to draw Spain into a confederacy, 
was not sincere in its professions, and the treaty 
came to nothing. An enterprise was yirojected 
at this time against the island of Belle-isle, near 
the coast of France, which was conducted by 
commodore Kqqiel and general Hod';:son. See 
Belle-Isle. The place was taken, with the loss 
of IBOO men killed and wounded ; and, though 
it was a conquest of no great moment, the re- 
joicings on account of it were great. In Ger- 
many the campaign was unsnccessfiil on the part 
of the allies. At first, indeed, they drove the 
French out of the territory of TIesse, and laid 
siege to the city of Cassel ; but, being de- 
feated at Stangerod, they were forced to raise 
the siege, retire behind the Dyinel, and again 
abandon Hesse. Here they were followed and 
attacked by the French ; wfio, though defeated in 
that attempt, were with difficulty prevented from 
making themselves masters of Munster and 
Brunswick. All this time an appearance of ne- 


gociation had been carried on ; until the 
French, at last, having brouglit their designs 
with the court of Spain to an issue, Mr. Bussey 
delivered to Mr. Pitt a memorial, signifying 
that, in order to establish the peace on a lasting 
foundation, the king of Spain might be induced 
to guarantee the treaty ; and, to pnjvent the 
difterences which then subsisted between Bri- 
tain and Spain from producing a fresh war in 
Europe, he proposed that, in t’.iis negoeiation, 
the tiiree points which liad been disputed be- 
tween tlie crowns of Fmgland and Spain might 
be finally settled: — 1. The rc.stitution of some 
captures made upon the Spanish fiag; 2. Tlie 
privilege of the Spanish nation to fish upon the 
banks of Newfoundland; 3. The demolition of 
the Fnglish settlements made in the bay of Hon- 
duras. Mr. Pitt in reply, however, declaiv l 
that it would be considered as an afiVont to the 
dignity of his master, and incompatible with the 
sincerity of negoeiation, to make antl^.irllu r 
mention of such a projiosal ; and, bein|k now 
thoroughly convinced of the sinister desi^ of 
Spain, he proposed immediately to declare Xvar 
against that kingdom. On this proposal being 
rejected, he resigned : after which he was created 
earl of Chatham, and had a pension of £30U0 
per annum settled upon him for three lives. 

Soon after this, however, the new administra- 
tion found it necessary to declare war again 3. 
Spain. This involved our ally, Portugal ; tlu* 
French and Spaniards resolving to attack that 
kingdom, which wais then in no capacity to def’eii 1 
itself. Josepl), the Portuguese monarch, wms, 1 y 
the most haughty memorials, commanded to ac- 
cede to the confederacy against Britain, and 
threatened with the vengeance of France and 
Spain in case of refi^il. In vain he promised to 
oliseive a strict neutrality, and urgetl the oldiga- 
tions he was under to the king of Britain ; this 
moderate and reasonable rejily only drew on 
more liaughty and insulting answers. Tliis prince, 
how’ever, continued to reject their proposals in 
the most resolute manner; and concbuled his li- 
nal declaration by observing that ^ it would afii ct 
him less, though reduced to the last extremity, of 
which the great Judge is the sole arbiter, to let 
the last tile of his palace fall, and to see his fut'i- 
ful subjects spill the last drop of their blood, 
than to sacrifice the honor of his crown, and to 
submit, by such extraordinary means, to become 
an unheard of example to all pacific powers.’ M 
tlie design of the courts of I'ffance and Spam, m 
making war with Portugal, was professedly to 
deprive Great Britain of tlie military and com- 
inercial use of the ports of that kingdom, their 
principal efforts werQ directed against tlie two 
great .ports of Oporto and Lisbon. With this 
view three inroads wore made into that country, 
one to the north, another more to the south, 'dial the 
third in the middle provinces. The first hotly 
troops was commanded by the marquis of Savria ; 
and entered tlie north-east angle of Portugal 
marching toward* Miranda; where, a powder- 
magazine having been blown up by accident, the 
Spaniards entered on the 9 th of May by the breaches 
made by the explosion. Thence they marehei 
to Braganza, whicli surrendered six days alter 
Miranda. Moncorvo was taken in lihe mantici . 
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every thing was clear before them to the banks of 
the bouro ; and they became masters of almost 
the whole extensive province of Tralos Montes. 
Oporto was now considered as lost, and the 
admiralty prepared transports to carry off the 
effects of the British merchants. On the 
banks of the Douro, however, the career of 
the enemy was stopped. The peasants, animated 
and guided by some British officers, seized a 
diihciilt pass, and drove the enemy back to Mon- 
cono. The second body of Spaniards entered 
the province of Beira, at the villages called \'al 
de Mulo and Val de Coelha, and laid siege to 
Almeida, the strongest and best provided jilace 
on the frontiers of Portugal. This place was de- 
fended with sufficient resolution ; but was obliged 
to surrender on the 25tli of August. The Spa- 
niards then over-ran the whole territory of Castel 
Branco, a principal district of Beira, making their 
way southward to the banks of the Tagus. Dur- 
ing their whole progress, and indeed during the 
whole of the campaign, the allied troops of Great 
Britain and Portugal had nothing that could be 
called an army in the field. All that could be 
dune was by the defence of passes, and skirmishes. 
The third Spanish army hud assembled on the 
frontiers of Kstremadura, witli a design to invade 
tile province of Alentejo. To prevent this, bri- 
gadier general Bnrgoyne was despatched to 
attack an advanced body on the frontiers, in 
the town of V'^alenlia de Alcantara. On the 27th 
of August the town was surprised; the Spanish 
general taken, who was intended to command in 
tlie invasion, together with one colonel, two 
captains, and seventeen subaltern officers; one 
el the best regiments in the S[)aiiish service was 
also entirely destroyed. Colonel Lee harassed 
their subsequent attempts in this directions: un- 
til, the season being far advanced, immense 
tiuairtities of rain fell ; the roads w’cre destroyed , 
•md tile Spaniards, having seized no advanced 
I>o.sLs, where they could maintain themselves, 
•tnd being unprovided with magazines, every 
where fell hack into Spain. 

. less successful were the British arms in 
America and the l^ast Indies. From the French 
'yerc taken the islands of Martinico, St. L ucia, 
t- ^ incent, and Granada ; from the Spaniards the 
fortress of llavannah, in Cuba. By the ac- 
Mmsition of the first mentioned islands, the 
ritish became the sole and undisturbed pos- 
ticssors of all the Carrihees ; and that chain of 
mnumerablc islands which extend from the 
^^stern point of Hispaniola to the continent of 
^ outh America. The conquest of the llavannah 
<ost a number of brave men, hut more w'ere 
* climate than the enemy. Nine 

0 the enemy's men of war, with four frigates, 
taken here ; three of their capital ships 
sunk in the harbour at the begitiiiing of the 

^'^ge, and two more on the stocks, in great for- 
'arciness, were destroyed. In money and valu- 
of the plunder did not fall short 

sterling. To this success in the 
furp ^ tnay be added the cap- 

Tiiio Spanish register-ship, called Iler- 

hv 0 ^'tpposed to be worth £1,000,000 sterling, 
hanJ^ Active and Favorite, king’s ships. This 
Ppened on the 21st of May, 1762, just as she 
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was entering one of the ports of Old Spain. In 
the East Indies an expedition was undertaken 
against the Philippine Islands, which was com- 
mitted to colonel Draper, who arrived for this 
purpose at Madras in the end of June 1762. 
The seventy-ninth regiment was the only regular 
co-psthat could be spared for this service. J'.very 
thing was conducted witli the greatest celeritv 
and judgment. The British forces landed on 
Mariilki on tlie 24th of Sept. ; on the 6tli of 
October the governor surrendered at discretion; 
and soon after the galleon bound from Manilla 
to Acapulco, laden with rich merchandise to tlie 
value of more than half a million, was taken by 
the Argo and Panther frigates. By the conquest 
of Manilla, fourteen considerable islands fell 
into the hands of the British ; which, from their 
extent, fertility, and convenience of commerce, 
furnished the materials of a great kingdom. By 
this acquisition, also, joined to our former suc- 
cesses, we secured all the avenues of the Spanish 
trade, and interrupted all communication be- 
tween the parts of tlicir vast hut unconnected 
empire. The conquest of the llavannah had cut 
oft' in a great measure the intercourse of their 
wealthy continental colonies with Europe : the 
reduction of the Philippines excluded them from 
Asia ; while the plunder taken was far more than 
sufficient to indemnify the charges of the exjiedi- 
tions. All this time the war in Germany had 
been prosecuted with the utmost vigor; the 
allies under jirince I'crdinand had continued to 
give the highest proofs of tlieir valor, hut no de- 
cisive advantage could he obtained against the 
French. It was, therefore, no longer the interest 
of Britain to continue a destructive war; and the 
French and Sjianiards were desirous of a peace 
which was at length concluded at Paris on the 
lOtli of February, 1763. The terms granted the 
enemy were hut too favorable. The principal 
were, That the French king sliould relinquish all 
claims to Nova Scotia ; that he should likewise 
give up all Canada ; and that, for the future, the 
boundary betwixt tlie Britisli and I'rench domi- 
nions in America siiuuld he fixed by a line 
drawn along the middle of the river Mississippi, 
from its source to the river Ihherville; and 
thence by a line along the middle of this river, 
and the lakes IManrepas and 'Pontchartraiii, to'' 
the sea. The islands of St. Pierre, Miquelon, 
Martinico, Guadaloupo, Marigalaiite, Desirade, 
St. Lucia, and Belle-isle, were restored to F' ranee ; 
Minorca, (Lanada, and the (Grenadines, St. Vin- 
cent, Dominica, and Tobago, were ceded to 
Britain. In Africa, the island of Goree was 
restored to Fiance; and the river Senegal, with 
all its forts and dependencies ceded to Great 
Britain. In the Fast Indies, all the forts and 
factories taken from the French were restored. 
In Europe, the fortifications of Dunkirk were to 
he destroycil ; and all the countries, fortresses, 
&c., belonging to the elector of Hanover, the 
duke of Brunswick, and the count of La Lippe 
Buckehurg, restored. With regard to Spain, 
the British fortifications on the Bay of Ilonuuras 
were to be demolished ; and the Spaniards were 
to desist from their claim of a right to fish on the 
Newfoundland bank. The llavannah was re- 
stored; in consequence of which, Florida, St. 
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Augustine, and the hay of Pensacola, were ceded 
to Britain, and the Spaniards were to make peace 
with Portugal; all other countries not parti- 
cularly mentioned were to bo restored to their 
respective owners at the boginning of the war. 

The conclusion of the war did not by any 
means tend to heal those domestic divisions, 
which had arisen on the resignation of Mr, Pitt; 
on the contrary, it furnished abundant matter of 
complaint for the discontented party. At the 
time the treaty was under consideration, how- 
ever, only some faint attempts were made to op- 
pose it ; but it soon appeared, that, though this 
opposition had proved so feeble, the spirit of the 
party was far from being exhausted. The state 
of aflairs at that time indeed greatly favored the 
views of those who opposed the ministry. A 
long and expensive war had drained the national 
treasure, and greaHy increased the public debt. 
Heavy taxes had already been imjmsed, and it 
was still as necessary to keep up these, and even 
to impose new ones, as if the war had not ceased. 
Thus the bulk of the nation, who imagined that 
conquest and rich.es ought to go hand in hand, 
were easily induced to believe that administra- 
tion arbitrary and oppressive, which continued 
to load them with fresli taxes, after such great 
successes as had attended the British arms. It 
must be ow^ned, that the new administration 
were not sufficiently w'ary in this respect. Among 
other methods of raising the supplies for 1763, 
they had thought proper to lay a duty of 45. per 
hogshead upon cyder, payable by the maker, and 
to be collected in tlie same manner as other ex- 
cise imposts. The other articles of sup])Iy fur- 
nished also matter of declamation for the members 
in opposition ; but this inflamed the popular 
fury to a great degree, and made them readily 
imbibe as truth whatever was thrown out by the 
minority. Besides the usual statements, that it 
was oppressive, unconstitut onul, and injurious 
to the land-holder and fanner, the smallness of 
the sum to be raised by it was now urged. This 
wus eaid to indicate, tliat the supplying the wants 
of government could not be the sole motive for 
imposing such a duty. The city of London, 
therefore, instructed their representatives to O])- 
pose the passing of the bill with all possible 
vigor, and sent in petitions against it*to each 
branch of the legislature; a measure till that 
time totally unprecedented : two protests were 
also entered against it in the house of lords ; in 
short, all England was thrown into a ferment on 
the subject. Virulent libels, the audacity of 
which far exceeded any thing known in former 
times, now made their appearance: and such 
was the general intemperance in this respect, 
that it would be difficult to determine which side 
paid least regard to any kind of decency or de- 
corum. In the midst of this general ferment, 

the earl of Bute unexpectedly re.’iigned his place 

of first lord of the treasury. 

The popular resentment against government 
was not, however, in the least abated by lord 
Bute’s resignation. His lordship, though with- 
drawn from the ostensible administration of 
affairs, was still considered as principal director 
of the cabinet ; and this opinion gained the more 
ground, as none of the popular leaders were ad- 
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mitted, nor any other change made in the con- 
duct of administration. Not that moderate men 
could find any reasonable objection to those 
who filled the great ofiices of state. Mr. Gren 
ville, who succeeded the earl of Bute in the 
treasury, was a man of acknowledged integrity, 
understanding, and experience. Lord Holland 
was universally considered as an able statesman, 
and lord Egremont, the third secretary, though 
he had not been long in office, conciliated the 
esteem of all parties. The other departments 
were filled in a similar manner; yet the discon- 
tents and public clamors were not diminished. 
It was still insisted that a secret cabinet of the 
king’s friends, as they were called, controlled 
every thing : and that, according to the spirit of 
the constitution, the crown should be directed in 
the choice of its ministers by motives of national 
utility, not by private friendship. When minis- 
ters found themselves rccoinmcnded to the royal 
favor, and as it were presented to thein^aces by 
the esteem of the people, they would be ^Ldious. 
it was said, to deserve and secure thenis(\es ii\ 
it; and that upon these (which were calhtll the 
principles of whigs) the government had liccii 
honorably conducted since the revolution. The 
disposition to libel and invective, in the mean 
time, exceeded all bounds. The peace, the Scots 
and Scottified administration, atibrded such sud 
jects of abuse to the patriots, real and prelenoet], 
that ministry resolved at last to make an example 
of one of them. The paper called the ISorih 
Briton, in language much superior to any oihi'r 
political work of the lime, except Junius’s Let- 
ters, had abused the king, the ministry, and the 
Scots in an extravagant manner. One particular 
paper. No. XLV., was deemed by those in power 
to be actionable, -aftd John Wilkes, Esq. M. T. 
for Aylesbury, was supposed to be the author. 
A .secretary of state’s warrant was therefore issuLfl 
for apprehending the author, publishers, kc., of 
this performance, but without mentioning Wilkos’s 
name. Three messengers accordingly entered his 
house on the night of the 29th of April, 176% 
with an intention to seize him. He objected, 
however, to the legality of the warrant, because 
his name was not mentioned in it, and to the 
lateness of the hour; and they thought proper 
to retire for the night. Next morning lie was 
apprehended with some violence, and taken 
before the secretaries of slate for examination. 
On the first intimation of Mr. Wilkes’s being Jn 
custody, application was made for a writ ot 
habeas corpus. In the interim his papers were 
seized, and, after it was ascertained that the writ 
was obtained, he was committed to the towei. 
Here not only his friends, l)ut several nobleincii 
and gentlemen of the first distinction, tvere denie< 
access; nor was even his own brother allowed to 
see him. On the 3d of May he was brought 
before the court of common pleas, where he 
made a most patriotic speech, setting forllt t lo 
love he had for his majesty, the bad conduct o 
ministry, with his own particular grievance^, 
and that he had been treated ‘ worse , 
Scotch rebel.’ His case being argued by 
eminent lawyers, he was remanded to the ^ 
for three days; after which he was ordered to 
finally brought up. Next day lord Temple 
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ceived a letter from secretary i^gremont, inform- 
ing him, that the king judged it improper that 
]VJr. Wilkes should continue any longer a colonel 
of the Buckinghamshire militia; and, soon after, 
that nobleman was removed from the lord lieu- 
tenancy of that county. Mr. Wilkes being 
brought to Westminster Hall, at the time ap- 
pointed, the judges decided that the warrant of 
a secretary of state was in no respect superior to 
that of a common justice of peace ; and, on the 
whole, that Mr. Wilkes’s commitment was illegal. 
It was determined, also, that his privilege as 
inetnber of parliament had been infringed, and 
that this could not be forfeited but by treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace ; none of which 
was imputed to him ; for a libel, even if it had 
been j)roved, had only a tendency to disturb 
the peace, without any actual breach of it. 
It was resolved, therefore, to discharge him. 
Mr. Wilkes had no sooner regained his freedom 
than he wrote and j^rinted a letter to the earls 
of Egremont and Halifax, informing thefii that 
his house had been roldoed, and that the 
stolen goods he understood w'cre in the pos- 
session of one or botli of their lordships. Ho 
erected a printing press in his own house ; from 
whence the North Briton again made its ap- 
pearance ; th (3 [)opular party were elated beyond 
inensurc with their success; wliile those who had 
suffered by general warrants sought redress at 
law, and commonly obtained damages far beyond 
their real sufferings. During the whole summer 
the minds of the people were kept in continual 
agitation by political pain pi dots and libels of 
various kinds, while theafiairof general warrants 
so engrossed the public attention, that by the 
time parliament met, November 15th 1763, 
scarcely any other subject was agitated. 

His majesty, in his speech, mentioned the at- 
tempts that had been made to divide the people ; 
and, before the addresses could be made in 
return, a message was sent to the commons, in- 
forming them of the offence of Mr. Wilkes, and 
of the proceedings taken against him ; the ex- 
ceptionable paper being laid before the house. 
After warm debates, the North Briton was de- 
clared to be a false, scandalous, and seditious 
libel, tending to excite traiterous insurrections, 
^c. This was followed by another declaration, 
that the privilege of parliament does not extend 
to the writing and publishing of seditious libels, 
r^<^r ought to obstruct the ordinary course of the 
laws in the speedy and effectual prosecution of 
so heinous and dangerous an offence. This did 
oot, however, pass the commons witliout a vigo- 
rous opposition, and seventeen members of the 
Ripper house protested against it. The North 
“riton, No. Xl.V., being thus condemned, was 
ordered to be burnt by the common hangman ; 
^iit this was not attempted without great oppo- 
sition from the mob. The constables, officers, 
were pelted and insulted in the grossest 
^annor. Mr. Harley, one of the .sheriffs, was 
'vounded by a billet taken from the fire; and the 
^hole civil force driven from the field, while the 
remains of the paper were carried off in triumph 
the flames, and in return a large jack boot 
^ ^ spe.cies of effigy of lord Bute) was burnt 


at Temple Bar. Mr. Wilkes in the mean time 
commenced an action in the court of common 
pleas against Robert Wood, Esq., the under 
secretary of state, for seizing his papers, and 
Wood was condemned in X‘1000 damages and 
costs. On the other hand the prosecution, with 
which Wilkes had been threatened, was now 
carried on with great vigor ; but he having now 
grossly affronted Samuel Martin, Ksq., member 
for Camelford, by his abusive language in the 
North Briton, he was challenged by that gentle- 
man, and dangerously wounded in the abdomen. 
The house of commons delayed their proceed- 
ings therefore from time to time ; but, beginning 
at la.st to suspect that there was some collusion 
between him and his physician, they enjoined 
Dr. Heberden, and Mr. Hawkins an eminent 
surgeon, to attend him, and report upon his case. 
These gentlemen Mr. VVilkes did not think proper 
to admit to visit him ; hut soon after retired to 
France. On this the commons, having certified 
that lie had refused to admit the physician and 
surgeon sent by them, proceeded to expel him 
from their house, and the lords resolved that he 
had committed a breach of their privileges in an 
obscure and blnsphernous pamphlet, in which he 
had libelled one of the bishops. The event of 
all was, that, failing to appear to answer the 
charges against hjm, he was outlawed. This 
severity, however, against Mr. Wilkes did not 
at all extinguish the spirit of the party. A sort 
of infatuation in favor of licentious and abusive 
writings seemed to prevail. The common council 
of London presented their thanks to the city 
representatives, for tiieir zealous and spirited en- 
deavours to assert the rights and liberties of the 
subject, * by their laudable attempt to obtain a 
seasonable and parliamentary declaration, that 
a general warrant for apprehending and seizing 
the authors, printers, and publishers of a seditious 
libel, together with their papers, is*not warranted 
by law and evinced their gratitude to lord 
chief justice Pratt, for his decision in Wilkes’s 
affair, by presenting him with the freedom of the 
city, and desiring him to sit for his picture to be 
placed in their Cuildhall. 

The public business, however, at lust gained 
attention. The practice of franking blank covers, 
to go free per post to any part of Great Britain 
or Ireland, had arisen to an incredible height, 
and greatly prejudiced the revenue. As a re- 
medy for this the following act was passed, viz. 
That from the 1st of May 1764 no letters or 
packets should be exempted from postage, except 
such as were sent to or from the king ; or such 
as, not exceeding two ounces in weight, should 
be signed by a member of either house, the 
whole of the superscription being in his own 
handwriting; or such as should be directed to 
members of parliament, or other persons speci- 
fied in the act, It was likewise enacted, that 
printed votes and proceedings in parliament, 
sent without covers, or in covers open at the 
sides, and only signed on the outside by a me ii 
her, should go free, though such packets were 
liable to be searched ; and, to give the greater 
force to these regulations, it was made felony and 
transportation for seven years to forge a frank. 
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Other plans for augmenting the revenu»veve salutary effects, the isle of Man, which belonged 
that for settling the island of St John, am for to the duke of Athol, and was not subject to the 
the sale of the lately acquired American Islands, custom-house laws, lay so conveniently for the 
The former was proposed by the earl of Egre- purposes of illicit trade, that the utmost vigilance 
raont, who presented a memorial to his majesty, of government was not sulHcient to suppress it. 
desiring a grant of the whole island, to hold the The event was a treaty betwixt government 
same in fee of the crown for ever; specifying the and the duke, by which the latter, for a sum of 
various divisions, government, &c., but, for rea- money, ceded the sovereignty of the island, 
sons unknown, the plan was never put in execu- This disposition to augment the revenue by 
lion. The sale of the conquered lands took place all possible methods, served to keep up the 
in March 1764. These were Grenada, the Ore- general opinion of the oppressive and arbitrary 
nadines, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, measures about to be pursued by government ; 
Sixpence an acre was to be paid as a quit rent the opposition of the so-called patriots at home 
for cleared lands ; a penny a foot for ground rent still continued ; and the stamp bills were receiv- 
of tenements in towns ; and sixpence an acre for ed in America with the utmost indignation. At 
fields ; but no person was to purchase more than this time the colonists were indebted to the mcr- 
300 acres in Dominica, or 500 in the other chants of London alone, 4)4,000,000 sterling; and 
islands. One of the most remarkable transac- so ready were the latter to give them credit, tliat 
tions of this year was the renewal of the cliarter of some of the American legislatures passed acts 
the bank, for which the latter .paid the sum of against incurring such credit in this country. A 
£1,100,000 into the exchequer, besides ad van- petition on the subject was presented to the 
cing £1,000,000 to government upon exchequer house of commons; but, as it denied tlic p.irlia- 
bills. mentary right of taxation, it was not allowed to 

Anotlier, and, by its consequences, still more be read. It was then proposed, on the part of 
momentous affair, was the consideration of me- administration, that the agents should join in a 
thods to raise a revenue from the American colo- petition to the house for their being heard by 
nies. This had been formerly proposed to Sir counsel in behalf of their respective colonics 
Robert Walpole ; but that prudent minister said against the tax. The agents, however, not think- 
* he would leave the taxation of the colonies to iiig themselves empowered to present such a pc- 
those who came after him.^ Before this time, tiiion, the negociation w'as broken off, and the 
indeed, hints bad been thrown out, that it was quarrel proceeded in America as we have re- 
not impossible for the colonists to withdraw lated under that article. In other respects, the 
their dependence on Great Britain: and some ministry took such steps as were proper for sup- 
disputes had taken place between the different porting the honor of the nation. Some cncroacli- 
provinces, which were quieted only by the fear ments having been made by the French and 


of the French) It was thought proper, therefore, 
now, when the colonies were not only secured 
but extended, to make this important experiment. 
They contained more than 2,000,000 of .subjects ; 
and it was considered by the ministry, as well as 
the vast majority of the nation at home, both just 
and necessary to raise a reveni*e from such a nu- 
merous portion of the people. In an act there- 
fore, which was now passea for preventing smug- 
gling, certain duties laid on the American com- 
merce were ordered to be jjaid into the hands 
of government. At this time an illicit trade was 
carried on betwixt tlic British and Spanish colo- 
nies, which seemed to bid defiance to all law and 
regulation ; and was no less disagreeable to the 
Spanish than to llie British court. In some re- 
spects, however, the supy)ression of this was very 
inconvenient, and even intolerable to the colo- 
nists ; for, as the balance of trade with Britain 
was against them, it was impossible they could 
procure any specie, except by trading with the 
Spaniards, from whom they were paid for their 
goods in gold and silver. This, and another act 
requiring them to pay certain duties in cash, 
was probably the reason of that excessive resent- 
ment shown by the Americans to government, 

and their absolute refusal to submit to the stamp 
act, which was also passed this year. 

The increa.se of the revenue being a chief ob- 
ject of administration at this time, the suppres- 
sion of smuggling at home, as well as in America, 
was taken into consideration. Though the great 
number of cutters and other vessels fitted out by 
government for this purpose had produced very 


Spaniards, such remonstrances were made to 
their resjiective courts, that satisfaction was 
quickly offered. ITle disposition to tumult and 
insurrection, however, seems to have been now 
general. The silk-weavers of Spilaltields being 
distressed for want of employment, which tliey 
supposed to proceed from the clandestine impor- 
tation of F'rench silks, laid their case before his 
majesty in 1764, who graciously promised them 
relief. But a bill, which was suyiposed fivorablt* 
to them, being thrown out of parliament, they 
began to assemble in vast numbers, several dis- 
orders were committed, and it was not witliout 


the assistance of the soldiery, and the utmost 
vigilance of the magistrates, that riots could be 
suppressed. The ministers were still attacked 
in numberless publications, and accused as being 
merely tlependents on the earl of Bute. An ac- 
cident, however, now produced a considerable 
revolution at court. This was an illness with 
which the king was seized in the beginning ot 
the year, which gave rise to a bill for settling the 
affairs of the kingdom, in case of the crown fall- 
ing into the hands of a minor. In settling tbi:> 
bill, ministers were said to have behaved vrit i 

very little respect to the princess dowager o 

Wales, and industriously to have excluded bei 


from a share of the government. 

On this occasion lord Chatham is said to nav 
been solicited again to accept the office wbic^ 
he had formerly filled so much to the satisfactio^ 
of the nation, and to have declined it. A 
ministry, however, was soon formed, 
comendation of the duke of Cumberland. 
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duke of Grafton and the honorable Mr. Conway, 
brother to the earl of Hertford, were appointed 
secretaries of state, and the marquis of Rocking- 
ham first lord of the treasury. The office of lord 
privy seal was conferred on the duke of Newcas- 
tle ; other places were filled with men not only 
of known integrity, but high popularity. Yet 
even these changes were not able to give satis- 
faction. The opinion that affairs were still ma- 
naged by the earl of Bute, was industriously kept 
up by tlie political writers of the time. In the 
mean while the discontents, which inflamed the 
American colonies, continued also to agitate the 
minds of the people of Great Britain; nor in- 
deed was it reasonable to expect that they could 
be satisfied in their present condition; commerce 
being almost entiiely destroyed, manufactures at 
a stand, and provisions extravagantly dear. The 
vast sums owing to the British merchants by the 
Americans also severely affected the trading 
and manufacturing part of the country. These, 
amounting to several millions, the colonists ab- 
solutely refused to pay, until the obnoxious laws 
should be repealed. Administration were there- 
fore under the necessity of either instantly en- 
forcing the stamp act, or of procuring its imme- 
diate repeal in parliament. The loss of the duke 
of Cumberland, who died suddenly 31st October 
1760, was now severely felt, as he had been ac- 
customed to assist in the councils of administration, 
and was highly respected by the nation. At this 
period, however, it is doubtful if human wisdom 
could have prevented the consequences which 
ensued. Administration endeavoured to avoid the 
two extremes of rushing into a civil war, on the 
one hand, and of sacrificing the dignity of the 
crown or nation on the other. They suspended 
tiudr opinion until they should receive certain in- 
lelligonce from the American governors how af- 
fairs stood in that country ; and their letters on 
that occasion still do them honor. The opposite 
party animadverted severely on this conduct. 
They insisted on having the most coercive me- 
thods immediately put in execution for enforcing 
the laws. Pacific measures, however, at this 
time prevailed ; the stamp act was repealed ; but 
at the same time another was passed, declaring 
the right of parliament not only to tax the colo- 
nies, but to bind them in all cases whatever. 

The repeal of the stamp act occasioned uni- 
versal joy both in Britain and America, though, 
parliament insisted upon their right of taxation 
vvhich the opposite party denied, matters were 
still far from any real accommodation. This ill 
humor of the Americans was soon after augment- 
by the duties laid upon glass, painters' colors, 
arid tea. In this state of affairs, administration 
^ere once more disturbed by the appearance of 
Mr. Wilkes, who had returned from his exile, and 
the dissolution of parliament in 1768, though 
outlaw, he stood candidate for the city of 

London. He was received by the populace with 
oud acclamations ; several merchants and peo- 
ple of property espoused his cause : and a sub- 
scription was entered into for the payment of his 
ebts. He failed, however, in his design of re- 
presenting the city of London, but instantly de- 
^ ured^ himself a candidate for Middlesex. The 
umults and riots which now took place were 


innumerable ; and such was the animosity be- 
twixt the two parties, that a civil war seemed 
to be threatened. Our limits do not allow of a 
particular detail of these transactions. It will be 
sufficient to notice, that, on a legal argument, the 
outlawry of Mr Wilkes was reversed, and he 
was condemned for his offences to pay a fine of 
£1000, and to be imprisoned for twelve months. 
Being idolized by the people, however, and pow- 
erfully supported, he was repeatedly chosen 
member for Middlesex, and as often rejected by 
the house of commons. The tumults on this oc-t 
casion were not always ended without bloodshed ; 
and the frequently interposition of the soldiery 
was construed by the patriots as an indication 
of a design to establish military authority. 

These dissensions did not pass unnoticed by 
the powers of Europe, particularly the French 
and Spaniards. Both had applied themselves 
with assiduity to the increase of their marine; 
and many began to prognosticate an attack from 
one or other, or both of these nations. The 
Spaniards first showed an inclination to come to 
a rupture ; the subject in dispute being a settle- 
ment formed on Falkland Islands, near the south- 
ern extremity of the American continent. It 
was not till after lord Anson’s voyage, that much 
attention had been paid to this spot. In the 
printed account of it, his lordship showed the 
danger incurred by our navigators through the 
treachery of the Portuguese in Brasil ; and that 
it was a matter of the greatest importance to dis- 
cover some place more to the southward, where 
ships might be supplied with necessaries for their 
voyage round Cape Horn. When at the head of 
the admiralty, he forwarded the scheme of a set- 
tlement here, and some preparations were made 
for putting it in execution ; but as it met with 
opposition at home, and gave offence to the court 
of Madrid, it was laid aside till 1764, when it 
was revived by lord Egmont. Commodore By- 
ron, being then sent out with proper necessaries, 
took possession of these islands in the name of 
his majesty, and represented them in a favorable 
light : while his successor, captain M’Biide, af- 
firmed that the soil was utterly incapable of cul- 
tivation, and the climate intolerable. The islands 
in question had also about this time attracted the 
notice of the French; and M. Bougainville, with 
the assistance of his friends, undertook to form a 
settlement there at their own risk. The scheme 
w.as put in execution at the beginning of 1764 ; 
on the east part of the same island on the west 
.side of which commodore Byron had established 
an English colony. Two years afterwards, the 
French adventurers becoming weary of their co- 
lony, the Spaniards reimbursed them their ex- 
penses, took possession of the fort built by the 
French, and changed the name of the harbour 
from Port Louis to Port Solidad. It is uncer- 
tain when the British and Spanish settlors be- 
came known to each other. But about this lime 
captain Hunt, commanding the I'amar frigate, 
charged the commander of a Spanisli schooner to 
depart from that coast, it being the property of 
his Britannic majesty. On the other hand, and 
to resent this interference as it was thought, a 
Spanish frigate arrived on the 4th June 177o, at 
the English settlement of Port Egmont, and after 
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ihreateninjT u siege, took possession of the^lony. ever, met with a very unfavorable answer; his 
The English were ordered to depart w^dn a majesty informed the lord mayor that his senti- 
limited time, carrying with them what they ments on that subject continued unchanged ; and 
could. An insult to the British flag, so audaci- that ‘he should ill deserve the title of Father of 
ous, seemed to render war inevitable, unless prO' his People, should he suffer himself to be pre- 
per reparation was made. It was accordingly vailed on to make such a use of his prerogative, 
mentioned in tlio speech from the throne, No- as he could not but think inconsistent with the 
vember 13ih, 1770; and immediate satisfaction interest, and dangerous to the constitution, of 
for the injury was promised to bo demanded, the kingdom.’ Mr. Beckford, on this, took the 
The affairs of America were also taken notice of, unprecedented resolution of replying to the king; 
where grounds of complaint still existed, not- and concluded with telling his majesty, that 
withstanding the cessation of those condonations ‘ whoever had already dared, or should hereafter 
which had distressed the commerce of Britain endeavour, by false insinuations and suggestioics, 
These promises, with regard to the affairs or to alienate his majesty’s affections from his loyal 
Falkland Islands, however, were far from giving subjects in general, and tlie city of London in 
general satisfaction. The speech was violently particular, was an enemy to his majesty’s person 
attacked by opposition. News had arrived, they and family, a violator of the public peace, and a 
said, from Falkland Islands in June, which suffi- betrayer of our happy constitution as it was 
ciently demonstrated the desii^ns of Spain ; and established at the glorious revolution.’ Tiii': 
(iibraltar and Minorca were left open to the at- notable sclnme for insulting the institutions of 
tacks of tliat power, without any preparation the eonntry, in the person of the chief magis- 
being made on our part to resist them. The trate, vv’hilo it obtained Beckford unbounded 
wlude conduct of the ministry was declared to be popularity at the time, has been since claimed 
pusillanimous; and great disputes arose rcspi'ct- and acknovvledged as Mr. .lohn Horne Tooke’s. 
iiig the production of papers and the degree A new subject of contention, however, now 
tc which they were bound to acquaint parlia- occurred, 'riie navy was in a bad condition, 
men! with verbal ncgociations : it bein<g sus- '^nd tlie sailors every where avoided the service, 
pccted that France had insidiously interfered in Towards tlie end of August sixteen ships of the 
this question. lioe were ready to put to sea ; but, the legality of 

Opposition insisted that they had a right to pre.ss warrants being questioned, the manning of 
have an account of verbal negociations as well them I)C(‘aine a matter of great difficulty : for 
as others ; and that, if this right was given up, a the new lord mayor, Bia^s Crosby, Es(|., re- 
minister had no more to do, when he wishecl to fused to back the warrants. Ministers were fiir- 
promote an insidious measure, than to conduct it ther perplexed by the uidiounded liberty to 
by verbal correspondence. Tlie motion, however, which the profluctions of the press had been 
was lost by a great majority in both houses, carried, and t})e mode of proceeding against 
The entire transaction, however, w’us considered some libellers had produced many complaints 
as disgraceful to the British nation : nor were all respecting the potvers of the attorney-general, 
the arguments that could be used by the minis- He had filed informations, ami carried on jirosu- 
torial party, aided by the pen of Dr. Sanluel entions, ex officio, without going through tin: 
^ohnson, in any degree sufficient to overthrow forms observed in otlier cases. — This, it was said 
the general opinion. Tiie restitution of the by the patriotic parly, was inconsistent witli the 
island was thought to be an inadequate recom- nature of a free government. No power can I n 
I'.ense for the affront that had been offered; and more dangerous to private liberty, nor to the 
the objections to it were urged on a motion for virtue or principles of him who enjoys it. Th;.: 
aa address to return thanks for the communica- allonicy acts under a minister, and his sense of 
tion of the Spani.sh declaration. This address duty must be very strong, or his indepondeuce 
was not carried without considerable difficulty, very thoroughly secured, if he is at no time 
and produced a protest from nineteen peers, tempted to swerve from the laws of conscience 
On the part of Spain, however, every part of the and equity. A motion was made in the house 
agreement was ostensibly fulfilled ; Port Egniont of commons to bring in a bill for explaining mid 
was restored, and the British once more took amending an act of the 4th and 5th of William 
possession of it, though it was in a short time and Maiy to prevent invidious informations’, 
after evacuated, according to a private agree- and for the more easy reversal of outlawries m 
ment, as wa.s suspected, between ministry and the court of king’s fjcnch. This motion was re- 
the court of Spain. 

The discontents which 
throughout the kingdom, 
fire which happened at 
and w'as by some imputed 
continent. The affair of the Middlesex election dangerous to ovenhrow established customs, 
also was not forgotten ; and, notwithstanding the actions of the attorney-general were cog- 
repeated repulses, the city of London presented nizable by parliament, which control must tor 
new petitions on the subject to the throne. In ever prevent a licentious exertion of his power, 
one presented by Mr. Beckford, the lord mayor, 8cc. These arguments, however, even 
they lamented tlie heavy displeasure under which rejection of the motion, did not put an emi 
they seemed to have fallen with his majesty, and the disputes on this subject. The courts ot ju 
renewed a petition, frequently before presented, tice themselves were at this time very unpopm^j 
that parliament might be dissolved. This, how- on account of some late decisions which 


jected liy a great majority : the ministerial 
revailed at that time urging that the jiower of the attorney-general 
vere increased by a was the same that ever it had been, and foundeci 
brtsmouth in 1770, on common law. The abuse of power was no 

y.... C onrOii-iL't fVm Uirro 1 £ivoiv>,CO nf it: it was 
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been deemed contrary to law. The judges had 
assumed a power of determining whether a paper 
was a libel or not; and the business of the jury 
was confined to the determination of the fact re- 
garding its publication : thus, it was said, the 
judges had it in their power to punish a man 
who had been found guilty of publishing a paper, 
whether seditious or not. Lord Chatham, in a 
speech on the Middlesex election, took occasion 
to mention these abuses ; and was answered by 
lord Mansfield, who looked upon himself to be 
particularly pointed at. The former finally 
moved that a day should be appointed for 
taking into consideration the conduct of the 
judges ; in which he was ably seconded by the 
lord chancellor. A committee of enquiry was 
accordingly moved for, on December Gth, 1770: 
hut, after a long debate, was rejected by 184 to 
seventy-six. Other disputes arose in parliament 
on tlie external relations of the country. A mo- 
tion was made on the 10th of December 1770, 
by tlie duke of Manchester, that an address be 
] (resented to his majesty that he would give or- 
ders for quickening our preparations for defence 
in the V^'est Indies and in the Mediterranean; 
and particularly for securing the ])OSts of Gib- 
raltar and Minorca. But while the noble mover 
was descanting on the negligence of ministry, in 
leaving posts of such importance in a defenceless 
state, he was interrupted by lord Gower, with a 
motion for clearing the house. Ilis lordship was 
answered by the duke of Richmond, who com- 
plained of the interruption given to the duke of 
iNIanchestcr, as a proceeding botli irregular and 
insidious. This produced a considerable degree 
of allercaticn. Several members attempted to 
s])eak ; but finding it impossible, and piqued at 
the behaviour of the minister, eighteen or nine- 
teen of them left tlie house in a body. The 
nKmjhers of the house of commons then present 
were not only commanded to depart, but some 
ei' il'.e lords went ])ersonally to the bar, and in- 
l^istod on their leaving the house immediately. 
These members alleged that they attended with 

bill, and were there in discliarge of their duty; 
but this availed nothing, and they were jvereinp- 
torily ordered to witlidraw till their message 
should be delivered. Jn the mean time the 
<i‘ic;liicen lords, who had just left the house of 
]'c\?rs, had gone to the lower house, where they 
wore listening to the debates, when the com- 
nioners, who had been ejected from the upper 
house, ai rived full of indignation, and making 
loud complaints of the affront they had received. 
"Ihe affair terminated in a misunderstanding be- 
tween the two houses, which continued during 
the whole session. 

After the discussion of the affair of Falkland’s 
Islands, a gross instance of corruption, in the 
-’trough of New Shoreham, Sussex, was laid be- 
|«ro parliament. Roberta, ibc officer of the 
jorough, having returned a candidate with only 
hirty-seven votes, when his opponent had eighly- 
seyen.' R -was discovered that a select com- 
•^dtee of the members of a club in the town 
jvere appointed to sell the borough to the highest 
bidder ; the committee men never appearing at 
^ Cottons, but giving orders to the rest, and di- 
rect ng them how to vote. The motion for an 


enquiry being carried unanimously, a bill was 
brought in to incapacitate eighty-one freemen of 
this borough, whose names were mentioned, 
from ever voting at elections : and, for the more 
effectually preventing bribery and corruption, 
the attorney-general was ordered to prosecute 
the committee belonging to the ‘ Christian club -J 
the bill for incapacitation did not receive the 
royal assent, however, till the Inst day of the ses- 
sion. 

Some members of the house of commons com- 
plained at this period that their speeches had 
been misrepresented in tlie papers, and en- 
denvoured to put a stop to the practice of print- 
ing them. It was contrary to the standing order 
of tlie house to print the speeches of the mem- 
bers of parliament at all ; and a motion for 
calling two of the principal printers to account 
was carried by a considerable majority. The 
printers, however, did not attend the summons 
of the messenger; and their disobedience was 
greatly applauded by the yiopiilar party. It was 
now farther moved that tiiey should lie taken 
into custody, by the serjeant at arms, for con- 
tempt of the orders of the house ; when this offi- 
cer complained tliat, not being able to meet with 
them at their houses, he had been treated with 
indignity by their servants; on which a royal 
proclamation was issued for apprehending 
Wheble and Thomson, the two obnoxious prin- 
ters. In the mean lime six other printers, who 
had rendered themselves equally obnoxious on 
the above account, were ordered to attend the 
house. Some of these delinquents were repri- 
manded at the bar; and one, who did not attend, 
was ordered to be taken into custody. But 
Wheble being now apprehended, in consequence 
of the proclamation, was carried before Mr, 
Alderman Wilkes, by whom he was discharged, 
lliomsoii was discharged in the same manner. 
J. Miller, one of the six who had refused to at- 
tend, was token into custody, from Ids own house, 
by the messenger of the commons. On this he 
sent for a constable, and was carried along with 
the messenger before the lord mayor, and alder- 
men \\ ilkes and Oliver, at the mansion house. 
Tlie lord mayor refused to deliver up the printer 
and messenger at the request of the serjeant at 
arms; and, after some dispute, the messenger 
was committed to prison, as he had been accused 
by Miller of assault and false imprisonment, and 
the serjeant had refused to find bail ; however, 
he was immediately released upon bail being 
given. By this affront not only the ministerial 
majority, but many of the popular party in 
the house of commons, were greatly irritated. 
The lord mayor was ordered to attend the house 
next day : when he pleaded that he had acted in 
no way inconsistent with the duties of his office; 
as, by an oath which he took when entering 
upon it, he was bound to preserve the franchises 
of the city, as recognised by act of parliament. 
It was then moved that he should be allowed 
counsel. The motion,, however, was over-ruled, 
it being insisted that no counsel could ever be 
permitted against the privileges of the house. 
At last it was resolved that the lord mayor’s 
clerk should attend uith the book of minutes; 
and he was obliged to expunge out of it the re- 
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cognizance of Whittam the messenger ; &s was 
followed by a resolution that there shoulcPbe no 
more proceetiings at law in the case; and that 
the lord mayor and Oliver should be committed 
to the Tower. Some proposed his expulsion 
from the house ; others a vote of censure : and, 
when it was proposed to commit him, the ut- 
most confusion took place, some members de- 
claring that they w'ould accompany him to the 
place of confinement, &c. Some days after the 
commitment, when the lord mayor attended at 
the house of commons, insults were ofiered to 
many of tlm members, particularly lord North ; 
who, on this occasion, lost his hat, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. 

\\ likes, on being ordered to attend on this 
memorable occasion, wrote a letter to the 
speaker, in which he observed, that no mention 
liad been made of his being a member ; and that 
if his seat in parliament, to which he had been 
duly elected, was to be granted him, he would 
attend and justify his conduct. Tiie ministry, 
however, declined to encounter this demagogue 
at this time : and were reduced to the miserable 
shift of ordering him to attend on the 8th of 
April, 1771, at the same time that they adjourned 
the house to the 9th. 

Every step taken almut, this time by adminis- 
tration seemed calculated to add to tlie public 
ill humor. Towards the end of tlie session a 
bill w^as brought in ‘for enabling certain persons 
to enclose and embank part of the river lhames, 
adjoining to Durham yard^ Salislmry-street, 
C'ecil-street, and Ucaufort-buildings, in the 
county of Middlesex.’ This bill was opposed, 
as contrary to the ancient rights and privileges 
of the city of I.ondon; but was easily carried 
through both houses, though it produced a pro- 
test in the upper house; and, a few days before 
the rising of the session, the city of London 
petitioned against it. The only other transaction 
of moment during this session related to the East 
India company. It was pro])Oscd to raise 2000 
men in England for the service of the company, 
the officers to be appointed liy the king, and 
to' be ]>aid by the company. But, after much 
argument, it was rejected as unconstitutional and 
dangerous to keep an armed force in the king- 
dom which was not paid by government. The 
session terminated on the 8th of May, 1771. 
When the lord mayor and aldermen were re- 
leased by this event from the tower/ they were 
welcomed by every mark of public congratula- 
tion. The city was illuminated ; and the mob, 
as usual, took vengeance on their opponents by 
breaking their windows. A committee was even 
appointed to carry on a prosecution against the 
speaker of the house of commons ; but, as this 
did not seem likely to afford them any redress, 
they determined once more to have recourse to 
the throne. Accordingly, on the 10th of July, 
1771, another petition and remonstrance was 
presented, the subjects of which were the em- 
bankments of the Thames, the proceedings 
against the magistrates, and a speedy dissolution 
of parliament. But thif met with as unfavor- 
able an answer as before. IBs inaje.sty said, 
that He was ready to put an end to the real 
grievances o( his faithful subjects; but was 
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sorry to find tliat a part of them still renewea 
requests, which he had repeatedly refused to 
comply with. 

In the speech from the throne,' when the par- 
liament met, January 21st, 1772, his majesty 
observed, that tlie performance of the king of 
Spain’s engagements, and the behaviour of the 
other Eurojiean powers, promised a continuanco 
of peace ; and, though the necessity of keepin^y 
up a respectable naval force was evident, yet no 
extraordinary aid for that purpose would be 
necessary : he concluded with recommending 
the most vigilant and active attention to tlie con- 
cerns of the country, with an assurance of the 
intei position of the crown to remedy abuses or 
supply defects. Little dispute was made about 
the addresses in answer to this speech ; but -.m 
ample subject of altercation soon occurred. Thjs 
was amotion made by administration, intimating 
the necessity of raising 2.5,000 seamen for tla- 
service of the year ; ‘ it being always necessary,’ 
they said, ‘ for us to preserve a superiority to the 
Erench in the East Indies, which had not been 
the case since they sent a considerable ficet 
thither. It was equally necessary to preserve 
the present strength of the West Indies unim- 
paired ; as the Spaniards knew the importance 
of our settlements there too well no.t to inako 
an attack upon them first, if ever a rupture 
should take place. A declaration of this kind, 
coming immediately after tlie assurances of peace 
that had been given from tlie throne, was said to 
be a contradiction ; that the peace estahlisli- 
merit would be thus augmented till we were 
overburdened by it, &:c. If the assurances of 
peace from the throne were well founded, the 
force in the JCast Indies was already too great; 
if, on the contrary*, ■'a war was at hand, it would 
be too small notwithstanding the jiroposed aug- 
mentation. The question for the augmentafioii, 
however, was carried without a division : aficr 
whicli tlie subjccl of subscription to articles of 
religion came to he discussed. This was, in fact, 
occasioned by the general lendeiioy to Arianism 
or Socinianisin which liad for some time pre- 
vailed, and had infected the established churcii 
in such a manner, tliat tlie subscription to her 
standards was reckoned intolerable by many of 
the clergy. Meetings had been held by the 
discontented members, to consider of some mode 
of relief; and in the beginning of February, 
1772, about 250 of them, with several professors 
of law and physic, joined in a petition to the 
house of commons, expressing their dissatisfac- 
tion with the subscription to any human forms, 
and praying for relief. In this petition they 
asserted, that they held certain rights arid pn- 
vileges from God alone; such as the exercise ol 
their own reason and judgment, by which they 
were instructed and confirmed in tlieir belief o 
the Christian religion, as contained in the holy 
scriptures. They accounted it a blessin;? to 
under a government, which maintained the sut - 
ciency of the scriptures to instruct in all thim^* 
necessary to salvation. Hence they conclude y 
that they had a right from nature, as wt^H 
from the principles of the reformed religit^ti, 
judge for themselves, what was or was not con 
tabled in the scriptures. From this inyalua 
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privilege, however,* they found themselves in a 
great measure precluded by the laws relative to 
subscription ; by which they were enjoined to 
acknowledge certain articles and confessions of 
faith, framed by fallible men, as entirely agree- 
able to scripture. They prayed, therefore, to be 
relieved from such impositions, and to be re- 
stored to their undoubted right of interpreting 
scripture for themselves, without being bound 
by any human explanation of it, or being re- 
quired to acknowledge, by subscription or de- 
claration, the truth of any formulary of religious 
faith and doctrine whatever, excepting the holy 
scripture itself. The affair of subscription they 
looked upon to be not only a grievance to them- 
selves, but an encroachment on their rights as 
men, and members of a Protestant establishment, 
as well as a great hindrance to the spreading of 
the Christian religion ; giving occasion for un- 
believers and Papists to reproach and vilify the 
clergy, by representing them as guilty of pre- 
varication, and of accommodating their faith to 
lucrative views. Such of the petitioners, as had 
been educated with a view to the professions of 
civil law and physic, said they, could not but 
tliiuk it a great hardship to be obliged, as they 
all were iu one of the universities, even at their 
first matriculation and admission, though at an 
age very improper for such important disquisi- 
tions, to subscribe their assent to a variety of 
theological tenets, concerning which their private 
opinions could be of no consequence to the 
public, in order to entitle them to academical 
degrees in those faculties ; more especially as 
the course of their studies, and attention to their 
' .practice, did not afford them leisure sufHcient to 
examine how far these tenets were consonant 
to the word of God. This petition was pre- 
sented by Sir William Meredith, who, along with 
the other members who favored the cause, en- 
forced it by many arguments drawn from the 
principles of toleration. The articles themselves 
were said to have been composed in haste ; that 
they contained doctrines highly controvertible ; 
and that this restraint on the consciences of 
men was of all others the greatest hardship. A 
majority of both houses of parliament, however, 
were inimical to the petition, though some who 
opposed it wished for time to consider it more 
deliberately. By the rest it was urged, that the 
matter of the petition was a violent infraction 
of the laws ; and that, if this was granted, a,no- 
ther would soon follow against the liturgy. The 
conduct of many of tlie petitioners, instead of 
being founded in any regard for religion, it was 
said, had its origin in hypocrisy and dissolute- 
ness, and proceeded in many instances from a 
disbelief of the Trinity, aad of the divinity of 
Saviour. The complaints of men were to be 
< isregarded, when they wished to profit by the 
of the church without subscribing 

0 Its laws ; besides, the king was bound by his 

oath to continue the government of 
e church without alteration. The rejection of 

1 n hill was followed by that of a 

suV the possessions of his majesty’s 

aft dormant claims of the church ; 

to ^ j the attention of parliament was called 

another measure of the utmost importance, 


introduced by a message from the king. This 
was the famous royal marriage act, oceasioned by 
the marriage of the duke of Cumberland with 
Mrs. Horton, a widow lady, daughter of lord 
Irnham, and sister to colonel Luttrel, and that 
of the duke of Gloucester with the countess 
dowager of Waldegrave. -By the message it was 
recommended to both houses to take it into their 
consideration, whether it might not be expedient 
to supply the defects of the law then in being, 
and by some new regulations more effectually 
to prevent the descendants of his late majesty 
(excepting the issue of the princesses who had 
married, or might hereafter marry into foreign 
families) from marrying without the consent of 
bis present majesty, his heirs, and successors : 
and a bill was brought in by the .ministry, de- 
claring all such marriages, without the consent 
above mentioned, to be null and void. The de- 
scendants of his majesty, however, if above the 
age of twenty-five years, might marry without 
the royal consent, provided they gave intimation 
a year before to the privy council, and no op- 
position was made to the match by parliament 
during that interval. This bill met with the 
most violent and powerful opposition. The 
principal arguments against it were expressed iu 
two protests from the upper house, and were to 
the following purpose: — 1. The doctrine that 
marriages in the royal family are of the highest 
importance to the state, and that therefore the 
kings of this realm have ever been trusted with 
the care thereof, is both absurd and unconstitu- 
tional ; though it would from that period have 
the force ^of a parliamentary declaration. The 
immediate tendency of this was to create as 
many prerogatives to the crown, as there are 
matters of importance in the state ; and to ex- 
tend them in a manner as vague and exception- 
able, as had ever been done in the most despotic 
periods. 2. The enacting part of the bill had an 
inconvenient and impolitic extent; namely to all 
the descendants of George II. In process of 
time, that description might become very general, 
and comprehend a great number of people ; and 
it was apprehended that it would be an intoler- 
able grievance for the marriages of so many 
subjects, perhaps dispersed among the various 
ranks of civil life, to be subject to the restric- 
tions of this act; especially as the abettors of 
this doctrine had also maintained, that the care 
and approbation of the marriage also included 
the education and custody of the person. This 
extensive power might in lime make many q £ 
the first families of the kingdom entirely de- 
pendent on the cfown ; and it was regretted that 
all endeavours to limit, in some degree, the ge- 
nerality of that description, had proved ineffec- 
tual. 3. The time of nonage for the royal 
family appeared to be improperly extended be- 
yond the limit of twenty-one years ; a period 
which the wisdom of the constitution seems with 
great wisdom to have assigned to minority. 4. 
The deferring their marriage to the age of twenty- 
six might also be attended with other bad conse- 
sequences, by driving them into a disorderly 
course of life, which ought to be particularly 
guarded against in those of such an exalted 
station. 5. The power given by this bill, to a 
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prince to marry after the age of twenty«x, is as toleration ; and, if articles of subscription are 
totally defeated by the proviso, which dSlares necessary, it must only be for men destitute of 
the consent ot parliament to be ultimately ne- principle, avid who would, in compliance with 
cessary. Thus great difficulties must be laid on ambition or avarice, as readily subscribe to one 
future parliaments, their silence in such a set of articles as anotlier. If tlms any of the 
case must imply a disapprobation of the king’s fundamental doctrines of Christianity arc iin- 
refusal; and their concurrence with it might pugned, there are many laws in existence to 


prove a perpetual prohibition from marriage to 
the party concerned. C. The right of conferring 
a discretionary power of prohibiting all mar- 
riages, appears to be above the reach of any 
legislature whatever, as being contrary to the 
inherent rights of human nature ; which, as they 
are not derived from, or held under, the sanction 
of any civil laws, cannot be taken away by them 
in any case whatever. 7. This bill has a na- 
tural tendency to produce a disputed title to the 
crown. If those wlio are afl'ected by it are in 
power, they will easily procure a repeal of this 
act, and the confirmation of a marriage made 
contrary to it ; and if they arc not, it will at 
least be the source of the most dangerous faction 
that can exist in any country, viz. one attaclie<l 
to the pretender to the crown ; whose claim, he 
may assert, has been set aside by no other au- 
thority than that of an act to which the legisla- 
ture was not competent, as being contrary to the 
common rights of mankind. 8. The bill pro- 
vides no security against the improper marriages 
of princesses married into foreign families and 
those of their issue ; wliich may fully as ma- 
terially affect the interest of this nation, as the 
marriages of princes residing in the dominions 
of Great Britain ; and it provides no remedy 
against the improper marriage of the reigning 
king, or regent, &c., though evidently the most 
important of all others to tlic public. The 
ainswer to all these arguments was, that the in- 
conveniences so much talked of were merely 
imaginary; and, if the king should make any 
improper use of his authority, parliament had it 
either in their power to prevent the effect, or to 
punish the minister who advised it. The crown, 
it was said, was dislionored by improper con- 
nexions, and many of the greatest national cala- 
mities have proceeded from improper alliances 
between the royal family and subjects ; and that 
if, from after experience, we should find any ma- 
terial grievances ensue from this act, it could ns 
easily be repealed at that time as thrown out 
now, and on better grounds. It was very rapidly 
carried through both houses ; in the upper house 
by ninety to twenty-six; and in the lower by 165 

115. 

Although the late decision, concerning sub- 
scription to the thirty-nine articles, did not pro- 
mise much success to any innovations in religious 
matters, yet the case of dissenting ministers was 
introduced soon after the discussion of the royal 
marriage act. A petition was presented by a great 
body of these people, praying to be relieved 
from the hardship of subscribing to the articles 
of a church to which they did not belong, and a 
bill grounded on the petition was fully debated. 
It was violently opposed by the opponents of the 
former bill, though with very little success in the 
hous 9 of commons, where it was carried by a 
prodigious majority. It was argued that nothing 
can advance the true interest of religion so much 


correct the impiety. . The dissenters have indeed 
altered some of tlicir original forms and doc- 
trines, but that only in matters of indifference. 
It is the effect of learning, leisure, and refine- 
ment, to give men many opportunities of alter- 
ing esta1)lishcd forms. This has been the case 
formerly, and always will be. The dissenters 
liave long l)eeri virtually exempted from this 
subscription ; and yet tlie piety and decency of 
many of them, particularly in Scotland and Ire- 
land where no such laws are in being, suffi- 
ciently show, that men, whose minds are sitdfast 
in the purity.of religion, will not be confined nor 
influenced by laws of liuman invention. But, 
though llie (lissenters enjoy full liberty by con- 
nivance at present, where is their security against 
the sudden attacks of malice and envy, whieli 
may be backed by the sanction of law ! I’vevy 
neglect of a law by connivance is an additional 
proof of the necessity of abr(/gating that law ; 
and liberty is but an empty name, where it is 
enjoyed by an oversight only, as it were, of our 
superiors. In the house of lords, however, tlie 
bill was rejected by a majority of seventy. 
Here the doctrine of universal toleration was 
strenuously opposed, as well as the great danger 
set forth to which the church of England would 
be exposed, by departing from the laws which 
guarded its privileges. The dissenters, it wan 
said, had great reason to be satisfied with tho 
favor they enjoyed by connivance ; and the laws 
were only kept on record as a necessary curb, 
lest, in the degeneracy of a declining age, reli- 
gion should be destitute of protection agJiinst 
heresy and blasphemy. 

The only other important debates of this ses- 
sion were respecting an cncpiiry into the affairs 
of the East India company, which were now in a 
very critical situation. These, however, did nut 
come under full consideration till the next ses- 
sion, which took place November 20th, 1772; 
and now they occupied the chief attention of 
parliament. It had been projected, as far back 
as the year 1767, when they were in a very flou- 
ri.shing condition, to bring them under the in- 
spection of government, that the nation iniglit 
share the immense wealth supposed to be enjoycil 
by the company. The design, did not suc- 
ceed at that time, nor would it probably have 
been easily brought to bear, had not the alfairi^ 
of the company become embarrassed. A motion 
was now made in parlitiinent, by a gentleman un- 
connected with administration, for a select com- 
mittee to enquire into the affairs of the comp^i^y ’ 
but many reasons were urged against this, pJiJ' 
ticularly that the season was too far advance^ 
for a business of such importance ; that the coin 
inittce, being a secret one, was not accountau ^ 
for its conduct; and that, as the minister 
have it in his power to nominate the meinbers oi 
committee, considerable partiality might on t 
account take place. The irotion, however, " 
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carried without a division ; and the members 
were chosen by ballot. During the recess, the 
afl’airs of the East India company proceeded 
from bad to worse. The treasury at home was 
quite exiiausted; while bills to avast amount, 
drawn on Bengal, were nearly due; which, with 
their debt to the bank and othef public offices, 
along with the sum to be paid to government, 
reduced them almost to the brink of bankruptcy. 
They were therefore reduced to the expedient of 
borrowing a sum of money from administration : 
but their application was received with great 
indifi’erence. The minister desired them to apply 
to parliament. The reports of the select com- 
mittee, in the mean lime, contrary to the promise 
of secrecy, were pidilished, and gave the public 
no fitvorable opinion of the beh-aviour of the 
company’s servants. At the next meeting of 
parliament, the minister moved for another com- 
mittee, under the title of the committee of secrecy, 
to consist of thirteen persons, for taking into 
consideration the state of the company’s affairs; 
liich might thus undergo a full investigation, 
lie members of this new committee were also to 
b'‘ chosen by ballot. It was objected that this 
mode of secret enquiry, by a small mimbej;, was 
unprecedented and unconstitutional ; that the 
memhors w'ould, in effect, be nominated by the 
iiiinisler, and act under his direction; and that 
a free investigation by parliament was essen- 
lially different from that by a secret committee. 
In the latter case, every information that the 
minister thought proper t6 conceal would be 
withheld : . at any rate a committee of secrecy is 
an evident absurdity ; a committee can be no 
longer secret than during the time it takes up 
for enquiry. Its proceedings must be laid before 
the public ; and, in case of unjust accounts, the 
parliament had no means of being undeceived, 
llieso reasonings, however, were of no avail. The 
committee of secrecy was carried without a divi- 
sion; and the members, though chosen by ballot, 
were almost all devoted to administration. The 
select committee wars likewise revived. In a 
very short sime after these appointments, a re- 
port wars given in, stating that the company were 
•n great distress for want of money ; and, as this 
was the case, a bill ouglU to be brought in lor 
I’estraining them from sending out supervisors to 
India, a scheme which they; at this time, niedi- 
fnfed. The minister and Ids adherents enlarged 
greatly on the utility of this bill. It was the sin- 
t'ere wish of parliament, they said, to render 
diem a great and successful company : but it 
absolutely necessary for this purpose not to 
•dlow them to engage in aft expensive commission, 
'd a time when their affairs were so much em- 
^Jirrassed. It was even doubted whether the com- 
pany, without the sanction of parliamentary 
authority, had power to appoint a commission 
^ mis kind. On the other hand, the minister’s 
pmposal was characterised by opposition as un- 
constitutional and insidious. Two gentlemen, 
onginir tn the company, offered to pledge 
leinselves, that the commission of supervision 
fi!^u ^ allowed to depart, until, from 

1 ler reports, a full knowledge of the com-. 

I oys alfairs should be acquired. This, how- 
was instantly rejected, it being said to be 


defective in security ; that the East India com- 
pany would not scruple to make an agreement 
of this kind to-day, and break it to-morrow; 
vvliich coidd only be prevented by an act of par- 
liament, &,(•. Tiic c’Oinjiany, in fact, used every 
endeavour to prevent this bill passing into a law. 
They petitioned ; and some of their servants 
were examined in the house of commons, in 
order to show the necessity of supervisors being 
sent out, who might be qualified to reduce their 
affairs to some order by being on the spot. la 
sfiite of all opposition, however, »the bill for re- 
straining the company from sending out any com- 
mission of supervision was carried by a majority of 
153 to twenty-eight. In the house of lords it met 
with similar success, being carried by twenty-six 
to six, though the minority entered a jirotest. The 
secret committee now gave in their second re- 
port, containing a statement of the debt, credit, 
and effects of the conqiany in England ; begin- 
ning with an account of the cash in the com- 
pany’s treasury on the 1st December, 1772, and 
containing a statement of all their debts and 
claims. Thus it appeared that the cash, credd, 
and effects, of the company amounted to 
£6,307,209 lOs. Cd., and their debts to the sum 
of £‘2,032,306, leaving a balance in their favor 
of £‘4,364,993 lOj. 6ri., without any estimate of 
the value of their fortifications and buildings 
abroad. The statement, liowever, was com- 
plained of as unfair : and it was said that im- 
partiality was not to be expected from men who 
had it in tlieir power to make what report tliey 
pleased for the interest of government : but the 
administration insisted, that, until proof could 
be brought that the statement was unfair, the 
house was bound to adhere to it. 

The business waS* revived, after the holydays, 
by an application from the company to govern- 
ment, for a loan of .£l ,500,000, for four years, at 
four per cent, interest, with the liberty of repay- 
ing the same according to their ability; and that 
the company should not make a dividend of 
more than six per cent, until the loan should be 
reduced to £750,000. It was also requested, 
that the company should be released from the 
heavy penal interest, incurred by the non-jiay- 
ment of money owing in consequence of the late 
acts for the indemnity on teas ; and that they 
should be discharged from the annual payment 
of the £400,000 to the public, for the remainder 
of the five years specified in the agreement. They 
farther requested that the accounts of the Duau- 
nee revenues, of the charges of collection, ex- 
penses of Bengal, company’s accounts of sales, 
&c., should be delivered annually to parlia- 
ment, and that leave might be given to export 
teas, free of all duty, to America, and to 
foreign parts. This request was judged expe- 
dient to he granted, and resolutions in conform- 
ity to it were agreed to. The two following 
motions were also founded upon the report of 
the sccreit committee, viz. That, supposing the 
public should advance a loan to the East India 
company, it was the opinion of the committee 
that the dividend should be restrained to six per 
cent., until the payment of the sum advanced ; 
and that the compauy be allowed to divide no 
more than seven per cent, until tlieir bond debt bo 
^ 2 112 



reduced to £1,500,000. These severe restri^ions 
, were judged proper by administration for the 
security of the public, and were such, they said, 
as every creditor has a riglit to make before- 
hand with a person wlio wishes to borrow money 
from him. Tlie company, however, replied, that 
the restrictions were contrary to the proposals 
they had made, and void of foundation, as being 
built on the erroneous reports of the secret com- 
mittee. The chairman of the company declared, 
at a general court, that the government had 
agreed, or would agree, to the proposed dividend, 
before the participation of profits took place 
betwixt the government and company; the first 
lord of the treasury had told him so, and now 
wished to deny what he had said. Some time 
w'as demanded to consider of these motions; 
but, that being denied, the question was put and 
carried as the ministry proposed. 

Xt was next proposed to deprive the company 
of their supposed territorial right to the coun- 
tries they possessed in the East Indies. This had 
been allowed them in the most explicit manner, 
as appears by some of the papers which passed 
between the French and f'nglish ministers, du- 
ring the negociations for the treaty of Paris ; 
from one of which the following is an extract : — 
* Respecting those territorial acquisitions which 
the English Ivast India company have made in 
Asia, every dispute relative thereto must be set- 
tled by that company itself, the crown of England 
having no right to interfere in what is allowed to 
be the legal and exclusive property of a body 
corporate, belonging to the English nation.^ 
This right, however, was now denied. After 
reading the company’s petition, lord North told 
the house, that it was tiie opinion of several great 
lawyers, that such territorial possessions as the 
subjects of any state shall acquire by conquest, 
are virtually the property of the state, and not of 
those individuals who acquire them. It was his 
opinion, however, that it would be more bene- 
ficial to the public, and to the E.ast India com- 
pany, to let the territorial acquisitions remain in the 
possession of the company for a limited time, 
not exceeding six years, to commence from the 
agreement betwixt the public and the company. 
At the same time it was moved, that no partici- 
pation of profits should take place betwixt the 
public and the company, until after the repayment 
of £1,400,000 advanced to the company; and 
the reduction of the company’s bond debt to 
£1,500,000. That after the payment of the loan 
advanced to the company, and the reduction of 
their bond debts to the sum specified, three- 
fourths of the neat surplus profits of the company 
at home, above the sum of eight per cent, upon 
their capital stock, should be paid into the exche- 
quer for the use of the public, and the remaining 
fourth be set apart, either for reducing the comT 
pany’s bond debt, or for composing a fund for 
the discharging of any contingent exigencies the 
company might labor under. These proceedings 
were exceedingly disagreeable to the company. 
But the only effect which these remonstrances 
produced was that it was agreed by government 
that, as the company had a stock of teas amount- 
ing to about 1 7,000,000 of pounds in their ware- 
houses, they should be allowed to export as 


much of it as they thought proper free of duty, 
and employ the money thence arising for the 
benefit of their affairs. This concession in favor 
of the F^ast India company, it is remarkable, 
proved in the event the loss of the American 
colonies; nor, indeed, could these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings with Such a considerable body tend to 
impre.ss the minds of any part of the nation with 
ideas favorable to the views of administration. 
In other respects* the minister abated nothing of 
the disposition he had from first to last shown 
with regard to the company. On the 3rd May, 
1773, the following resolutions were proposed 
by him as the foundation of a bill for establishing 
certain. regulations for the better management of 
the East India company, as well in India as in 
Europe. 1. That the court of directors should, 
in future, bn elected for four years; six members 
annually, but not to hold their seats* longer than 
four years. 2. That no person should vote at the 
.election of the directors, who had not possessed 
their stock twelve months. 3. That the stock of 
qualification should, for the future, be £l000 
instead of £500. 4. The mayor’s court of Cal- 

cutta should, for the future, be confined to small 
mercantile causes, to which its jurisdiction only 
extended before the territorial acquisitions. 5. 
That, instead of this court thus taken away, a 
new one sliould be established, consisting of a 
chief justice and three puisne judges. 6. These 
judges to be appointed by the crown. 7. Tliat 
a superiority be given to the presidency of Ben- 
gal over the other presidencies in India. Iilach 
of these resolutions was carried by a great ma- 
jority. The salaries of the judges were fixed at 
£6000 each, and that of the chief justice at i'BOOO. 
The governor of the»«ouncil was to have £25,000 
annually, and the members of the council £l 0,000 
each. 

By the friends of the company this bill was 
supposed to have a tendency to effect a total 
alteration in its constitution in England, as well 
as in the administration of all its presidencies in 
Asia. No delinquency was charged, nor any 
specific ground of forfeiture of their privileges, 
they said, assigned ; yet, by this bill, more than 
1200 freemen were to be disfranchised and de- 
prived of any voice in the management of their 
own property. By cutting off the £500 stock- 
holders, the proprietary would become more 
manageable by the crown ; nor was there any 
security, that the directors would be faithful to 
the interests of the company, when they were no 
longer responsible to them for their actions. The 
proprietors of £500 stock presented a petition, 
setting forth that, by king William’s charter 
granted to the company, and repeatedly confirmed 
since that time, in consideration of many large 
sums repeatedly advanced by the company to 
the public, they were legally possessed of a right 
of voting at the election of directors, making of 
bye laws, or in any other matter relating to the 
affairs and government of the company ; but, by 
a clause in this regulating bill, they were deprive 
pf this right, and that under a pretence of 
venting the pernicious practice of splitting stoc^ 
by collusive transfers ; for so far were the p^ro- 
prietors from giving way to such practices, tn^ » 
ill the year 1767, they petitioned parliament to 
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an act, by which the several proprietors entitled 
to vote should be obliged to hold this qualifi- 
cation six months, at least, before the exercise of 
their right, afterwards extending the time to 
twelve months, rather than the act should fail of 
its intended effect. This proposed increase of 
the qualification of the voters, however, could 
not, in any degree, answer the end desired ; for, 
tlie splitting of stock being confined to such pro- 
prietors as held large quantities, they would find 
it an easy matter to place their stocks in the 
hands of half the number of persons, and thus 
extend their influence in a great and undue pro- 
portion : but, if ever government conceived de- 
signs against the company, they would find it 
much easier to execute llieiii while the pro- 
prietors were few and opulent, than whpn they 
were numerous, and at the same tune indepen- 
derit, and possessed of moderate fortunes. This 
})elition jiroduced a motion in the house of com- 
mons, ‘ That it docs not appear that the pro- 
prietors of £500 stock in tlie I'Aist india com- 
])any have been guilty of any delinquency in the 
exercise of their charter rights, according to the 
sevmal acts of parliament made in tlieir behalf.’ 
This, however, being rejected, the regulating bill 
passed in the house of commons by a majority of 
more than six to one. In the house of lords it 
passed liy seventy -four to seventeen. 

All this time enquiries were continued by the 
select and secret committee ; and a report was 
presented by general Burgoyne, containing 
many cliarges of crueity and rapacity in the 
conduct of several gentlemen, concerned in the 
management of the affairs of the company ; par- 
ticularly with regard to the de[)osition of Su- 
rajali Dovvlah in 17.56. This was said to have 
been the origin of all the evils that had hap- 
pened since that time. lie insisted much on 
die treaciiery used in bringing about that revo- 
lution, and particularly the fictitious treaty with 
Oniichund ; exposed the conduct of lord Clivo^ 
WHO had caused admiral Watson’s name to be 
affixed to that treaty, which the admiral had re- 
fused to sign in person, &c. He concluded with 
moving for the restitution of all tlie money 
received in presents, or otherwise, in India, 
while the receivers acted in a public capacity: 

‘ lint all acquisitions made under the influence 
of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
powers, do of right belong to the state; that to 
appropriate acquisitions obtained by such means 

illegal; and that great, sums of money had 
oeen obtained by such means from the sovereign 
pnnees in India/ 

I he general belief that many of the company’s 
servants had acted in a most infamous manner, 
Was at this time so strong, that the above reso- 
oiions were carried almost unanimously. I.ord 
defended himself by general ])rotestations 
1 ^ which, however, gained him but 

le credit, till he entered into a particular re- 
0 ation of the charge against him. General 
orgoyne now moved, ‘ That lord Clive, in con- 
equence of the powers vested in him in India, 
a received at various times presents to the 
^nount of £‘231, 000 sterling, to the dishonor and 
afi skite but this being rejected, 

violent debates, the following was substi- 


tuted : ‘ That lord Clive did, in so doing, abuse 
the pow'cr with which he was entrusted, to the 
evil example of the servants of the public.^ This 
motion, also, being rejected, another was made, 
* That lord Clive, when he received the sum 
above mentioned, did at the same time render 
great and meritorious services to his country/ 
Thus the matter was concluded, and the affairs 
of the company delivered into the hands of ad- 
ministration, who declared that their regard for 
its welfare was the sole motive for bringing 
about this revolution. 

In America the trifling tax on tea, which ha I 
not been repealed, and the allowance given to 
the East India company to export what quanti- 
ties they pleased, now threw matters into a fer- 
ment not to be quelled. The various proceed- 
ings there, and subsequent war, are elsewhere 
related. Here it only remains to give an account 
of the manner in which the legislature and peo- 
ple of Great Britain were afieeted by tliese 
events. Ever si ice the peace, in 1763, the dis- 
position shown by government to augment the 
revenue had produced in the popular party of 
Great Britain a spirit very similar to that mani- 
fested by the Americans, though in an inferior 
degree : so that the patriots of Britain considered 
the Americans as oppressed by government, and 
suttering in the same cause with themselves. The 
destruction of the tea at Boston and other plaees 
in America, however, considerably diminished 
the number of their friends, and made many of 
those who still adhered to their cause iiiucli less 
sanguine. The matter was announced to parlia- 
ment by a special message from the throne. 
Lord North and the other ministers set forth Uie 
conduct of the colonists, particularly of tlie town 
of Boston, in a most atrocious light ; and con- 
cluded that government was now perfectly justi- 
fiable in adopting any measures they might 
think proper, to inflict punishment on that town. 
Opposition did not pretend to exculpate, thouglt 
they still attempted to excuse them, by deriving 
all the disturbances in that country from the ar- 
bitrary and absurd measures pursued at home. 
This charge the minister evaded by drawing the 
attention of the house to the more important con- 
sideration, Whether the Americans were now to 
be dependent, or independent, on Great Britain '' 
The Boston port hill, being then brought in, was 
carried, but not without considerable opposition, 
both within and without doors. A petition w^as 
firet presented against it by Mr. Bollan, agent 
for the council of Massachusett’s Bay, urging an 
act of queen Elizabeth for the security of the 
liberty of the ^colonies. This was presenteil 
before the bill had actually made its appearance. 
After it had passed two readings, this gentle- 
man presented another, desiring to be heard in 
behalf of the town of Boston, for the council of 
Massachusett’s Bay. This was refused ; because, 
though Mr. Bollan was agent for the colony, he 
was not for the corporation of the town of Bos- 
ton. Another petition followed from the lord 
mayor, in the name of the natives and inhabi- 
tants of North America residing at that time in 
Loudon. It concluded w'ith these remarkable 
words, that ‘ the attachment of America would 
not survive the justice of Britain.’ As little re- 
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gard, however, being paid to this a3 to t® for- tion, and his motion was rejected by sixty-eight 
mer petitions, and all proposals for a delay to eighteen. Lord North now presented the 
rejected, the bill passed both houses without a papers which had been called for by the mino- 
divisiou. That this obnoxious bill might not be rity ; with the exception of particular names, lest 
sent to America without some mitigation, the they should prove detrimental to individuals, 
popular party now proposed to repeal the duty This was complained of, but to no purpose ; and 
on tea laid on in 17G7; but tliis was also the papers were laid before a committee of the 
rejected, from a vain expedtation that the oppo- whole house. In tlic mean time petitions against 
sition of the Americans was that of a mere coercive measures with America had been re-* 


tumultuous mob. 

Still greater opposition was made to the (Que- 
bec bill, so that, before it could be carried, the 
ministers were obliged to drop much of that 
high and as[)iring tone to which they had accus- 
tomed theins{*lvcs in talking of Arnoricati allairs. 
Xlie minority contended, that here, without any 
necessity pleaded, or oven suggested, an arbi- 
trary inllueiice was extended by act of j)arliamcnt 
to that jiiovincc, furnishing a dangerous prece- 
dent, and an additional instance of the aversion 
which ministry bore to the rights of the people. 
The people at large, also, were alarmed at the 
religious part of the bill ; ajid tlioiight that tlic 
establishment of the Roman Catholic, religion 
there gave it a }))Tference over the protestant. 
At the conclusion of the session, the king ex- 
pressed the greatest satisfaction at what had been 
done, and hopes of the good effects that would 
attend the new regulations, Tlie reception they 
met wdth in Ameuica is related in its proper 
place ; in Britain tlie people seemed to wait the 
event with indifference, but their bad success 
with the colonists furnished the minority with 
new matter of reproach on administration. The 
parliament in the mean time was dissolved by 
proclamation, and a very short time allowed for 
the election of new members. The new parlia- 
ment met on the 30th of November, 1774; when 
his majesty acquainted the houses that a most 
daring spirit of resistance still prevailed in Ame- 
rica, notwithstanding tlie most proper means 
had been taken to prevent the mischiefs thence 
arising; and assured them that they might de- 
pend on a firm resolution, on his part, to with- 
stand every attempt to weaken or impair the 
supreme authority of this legislature over all the 
dominions of the crown. In answer to the 
speech, the minority demanded a commiinica- 


ccived from most of the trading companies of 
the kingdom; and a committee was appointed to 
take them into consideration : but such a delay 
took place, in regard to these petitions, that the 
committee to which they were consigned vvjis 
bumoEOusly called the committee of oblivion. A 
violent debate arose on the petition of congress 
to the king, which had been delivered and by 
him referred to parliament. It was argued hy 
administration, that no petition could be received 
from the Continental congress, which was no 
legal body, and it would be admitting their lega- 
lity to receive a petition from them ; the general 
assemblies and their agents were the ordy lawful 
representatives of the colonies, and none else 
could be admitted. After an ineffectual struggle 
of opposition, the petition was finally rejected 
by 218 to sixty-eight. In the mean time a con- 
ciliatory plan was prepared by the earl of Chat- 
ham, which was pn;si.‘Uted on the 1st of February, 
1775. Tlie intent of this bill, he said, was to 
settle the troubles in America, and to assert at 
the same time the supreme legislative authority 
and snperintendiug power of Oreat Britain over 
her colonies. This was to be done by their 
acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
legislature and the .superintending power of par- 
liament. No taxQ^ were to be levied in Ame- 
rica but with the free consent of their assemblies. 
It asserted a right in the crown to keep and 
station a military force established by law in any 
part of its dominions ; but declared, that it could 
not be legally eniployial to enforce implicit and 
unlawful submission. A congress might also be 
held, in order to recognise the supreme sove- 
reignty of Great Britain over the colonies, and 
to settle, at the same time, an annual revenue 
upon the crown, disposcable by parliament, and 
applicable to the exigences of the nation, fhi 


tion of all the letters, orders, and instructions, 
relating to American affiirs; but this being 
over-ruled, and the address carried as a matter 
of form, American affairs were delayed, in spite 
of all opposition, till after the holidays. In the 
question on the address, the majority in favor of 
administration, was 191; the votes being 201 
to seventy-three. 

7. T/ic Jl/mrican IGir. — In the beginning of 
i7T5 the minority received a considerable acces- 
sion of .strength by tlie return of lord Chatham to 
the house of lords, after a long absence. He tes- 
tified his disapprobation of the measures which had 
been pursued with regard to America in the 
warmest terms ; moved for addressing the king to 
recal the troops from Boston : and predicted that, 
if ministers went on in the way they had done for 
some time, they would make the crown not 
worth the king’^s wearing. All his eloquence, 
kowever, proved ineffectual ; administration was 
determined to force the Americans into subjec- 


coniplying with these conditions, the acts com- 
plained of by congress were to be suspended? 
with every other measure pointed cut as a 
grievance, and the constitution of their govern- 
ments to remain as settled by their charters. 
This bill was, liowever, at once deemed inadinis* 
siblo, on account of its alleged partiality to 
America, and particularly by its empowering the 
colonies to assemble in congress; a measure 
which, of all others, was at that time the most 
offensive. Lord Chatham was by no means don- 
cienl ill arguments in support of his plan : bj' 
these, supported by all the powers of nis C ^ 
quence, proved unsuccessful ; the proposal bem^ 
rejected by sixty-one to thirty-two. So de er 
mined were the majority in this entire rejec 
that it was not even permitted to lie upon 
table. A petition was next presented ^ 
house of commons, by the proprietors of , -j. 
in the West India islands, representing , 
alarm at the association of the Americans, 
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tficiv intended stoppage of trade with the British 
islands ; the situation of which, they said, would 
be very calamitous, if the acts in question were 
not immediately repealed. Administration re- 
presented all petitions now as the contrivance of 
faction ; and said, that, however inconvenient the 
coercive measures might be, they ouglit not to 
be retarded by the consideration of any tem- 
porary losses. As it was necessary, however, to 
let the nation know the ultimate resolves of 
administration respecting America, lord North 
in a long speech asserted, that tlie universal fer- 
mentation, then prevailing in the colonics, pro- 
i ccd(;d from the arts used to dispose them against 
the ruling jM)\vers in Britain; and that, notwitli- 
standing-all their complaints, tlie public charges 
borne by individuals in America were, on the 
strictest computation, not more tlian one to tifty 
wlien compared to what was paid by individuals 
in Kiigland. Nothing, therefore, but a settled de- 
termination to quarrel with the parent stau^ could 
induce the Americans to persist in their disobe- 
dience to the lawful injunctions laid upon them. 
I'or this reason he proposed to the house to send 
a competent force to America ; and to pass a 
temporary act, suspending all tlie foreign trade 
of th(‘ diliereiit colonies of Now Isiigland, parti- 
cularly tlie Newfoundland fishery, until they 
should acknowledge tlic supreme authorily of 
the British legislature. New England, lie said, 
was justly singled out upon this occasion, as 
being tlie most guilty of the whole. The ques- 
tion now was simply, Whether we would at once 
abandon all claims on the colonics, and instantly 
give up the advantages arising from our s6\e- 
Teignty, and the commerce dependent on it? or, 
Whether we should resort to the measures in- 
dispensalily necessary to ensure both ? An ad- 
dress was carried, wliich, in the ideas of opposi- 
tion, amounted to an absolute declaration of 
vvar. 

In the mean time matters went on from bad 


to worse in New England ; so tliat it was soon 
perceived, eitlier that the friends of government 
in that colony did not exert themselves, or that 
they were far from being so immeruns as had 
been imagined. To make their coercive plan 
the more effectual, therefore, it was juilged 
necessary to extend it, so that every individual 
of the colony should become sensible of the 
punishment. This, it was sup])osetl, would be 
doiic by a bill for restraining the four provinces 
of New England from commerce with (freat 
Britnin, Ireland, tir tlie Britisli West India 
islands; and jirohibiting them from carrying on 
the fishery at Newfoundland. The reasons given 
for this were in substance the same as those for 
the others ; and indeed both parties had now so 
much exhausted their arguments, iliat very little 
oew matter was left for either. Every step taken 
hy ministry, and every j)roposal made by them, 
however, produced a violent debate ; and, though 
they constantly gained the victory, it was not 
'vithout the mortification of hearing their princi- 
ples and conduct reprobated in the most oppro- 
bnous manner. In this instance tlie bill was 
carried by 201 against eighty-five. 

the restniining bdl was no sooner carried, 
man a 'petition was presented against it, by the 


London merchants concerned in the American 
trade, setting forth the danger that would 'accrue 
tQ the fisheries of Great Britain from such a 
prohibition. From the evidence brought in sup- 
port of this petition it appeared, that ten years 
before the American fisheries had been in such a 
flourisliing state, that the four provinces of New 
England alone employed nearly 4(3,000 ton of 
shipping, and 6000 seamen ; and that the pro- 
duce of tlieir fisheries in tlie foreign markets 
amounted in 1764 to upwards of X320,000. 
Since tliat lime tiiey had greatly increased ; and 
what rendered the fisheries particularly valuable 
was, that all the materials used in tliem, exccjit- 
ing only the timber for building the vessels, and 
tlie salt for curing the fish, were purcliased in 
Britain, ami the nett proceeds of the trade were 
also remitted thither. It appeared, also, that it 
would not 1)0 pra ’bcable to transfer these fislo 
cries to Halifax ortiuebec. Some other eircuni' 
stances were likewise urged as strong reasons 
against this bill; particularly the commercial 
concerns of London with New England (to 
which city alone the colony stood indebted for 
nearly £1,000,000), and the bad consequences of 
it to tlie people of Nantucket, a barren island, 
lying oil’ tlie coast of New I'ngland, about fifteen 
miles long, and three broad, containing about 
6000 inhubjtants, almost all Quakers. The 
natural produce of this island could not maintain 
twenty faniilit's; but the industry of the inhabi- 
tants was such, that they kept 130 vessels con- 
stantly employed in the whale-fishery, which 
they carried on in the North Seas, to the coasts 
of Africa and Brasil, and even as far as tlie Falk- 
land Islands, and the shores of Terra Magellan 
iea. This bill was debated with great animosity 
in the house of peers, and produced a remark- 
able protest, in wliicli the measures of govern- 
ment were spoken of with great severity. ‘That 
government (said the protesting peers) which 
attempts to pri^serve its aiitliorily by destroying 
the trade of its subjects, and by involving the 
innocent and guilty in a common ruin, if it acts 
from a choice of such means, confesses itself 
unworthy; if from inability to liiid any other, 
admits itself wholly incompetent to the end of 
its institution.’ They also reprobated in severe 
terms the a^serlion, that the Americans wanted 
spirit to resist, and that Britain would find them 
an easy coiKjucst. 

The final resolution of reducing the colonies by 
force being now taken, it became necessary to 
make proper preparations for the purpose; and 
in this the condnet of administration was 
little less censured than in otlier respects. As 
the opinion that the Americans wore timid and 
incapable of becoming soldiers, prevailed greacty 
at that time, a force of 10,000 men was judged 
sufficient to reduce the province of New England 
to obedience. Thi^ was vehemently opposed 
by the minority. They insisted that the force 
was totally inadequate, and only c alculated to 
produce expense to no purpose. The first im- 
pression, they justly observed, ought to he deci- 
sive, if possible ; and, to render it so, it wa.s 
necessary to send such a ffeet and army as might 
ensure the confidence of the public, and bo cer- 
tainly capable of surmounting all obstacles. 
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Many of the friends of administration \we of people, who were about to found a mighty em- 
the same sentiments, and the only reason assigned pire in the west, while Britain was to sink in 
for acting otherwise was, a hope that the Ame- utter disgrace and contempt by their secession, 
ricans would, upon more mature consideration, On this principle, the event of the skirmish at 
desist from their opposition. That they might the Lexington was magnified by the one into a ‘dis- 
more readily be induced to this submission, lord graceful defeat* on the part of the British ; and 
North^s conciliatory proposition was formed. % the other treated with absolute unconcern. 
By this it was enacted, that when the governor, Thus, also, the battle at Bunker's Hill, and all 
council, and assembly, of any of the colonies, the transactions of the year 1775, were unfairly 
should propose to make a provision for the com- stated by both parties ; and the only consequence 
mon defence, &c., and if such provision should ensuing from these misrepresentations was, the 
be approved of by the king in parliament, the inflaming to a violent degree the resentment 
levying, or imposing of taxes on that colony betwixt the two parties ; one of which depressed 
should then be forborne, those duties excepted the Americans to the rank of consummate pol- 
which it might be expedient to impose for the troons, while the other exalted them almost to 
regulation of commerce ; the nett produce of that of demigods. 

which should be carried to the account of the While these alterations continued to agitate 
colony where it was raised. But this proposal, the minds of the superior classes of people in 
though highly extolled by the friends of adminis- Britain, the middle and lower ranks remained in 


tration, was no less reprobated by the minority 
than the others had been. It was said to be 
insidious, and calculated for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, which was now said to be 
the object of ministers. There was no essential 
difference between the present and former modes 
of taxation. The colonics were as eflectiially 
taxed without their consent, by requiring them 
to pay a stated sum, as by laying a number of 
duties upon them to the same amount. There 
was besides a capital deficiency in the proposal, 
viz. that no sum w’as specified ; so that the 
Americans were left totally ignorant of what the 
demands of Britain might be. After a long de- 
bate, however, the question was carried in favor 
of administration by 274 to eighty-eight. The like 
fate attended a petition to the throne from the 
island of Jamaica. Instead of relaxing any thing 
of their severity, the ministry now included the 
southern colonies in the restrictions laid on New 
England. Still, however, the petitioners were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to be heard. 

The West India merchants and planters 
seconded their last petition, by a detail of cir- 
cumstances relating to the British islands in that 
part of the w'orld. This affair was conducted 
by Mr. Glover, a gentleman equally celebrated 
for his literary talents and commercial know- 
ledge. From his investigations it appeared that, 
exclusive of the intrinsic worth of the islands, 
their stock in trade and other property amounted 
to no less than £60,000,000: the exportation to 
Britain had of late been nearly 200,000 hogsheads 
and puncheons of sugar and rum, amounting to 
no less tlian £4,000,000 in value; the direct 
revenue arising from which was £700,000, be- 
sir'es that which accrued from the collateral 
branches depending upon it. All this, however, 
was urged in vain. Conciliatory proposals were 
also made by Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley, but 
they were rejected by great majorities. Govern- 
ment continued to enact new laws against the 
Americans ; and their antagonists opposed these 
in a manner similar to what has been already 
related. Other petitions were presented and' 
Ireated with neglect. The increase of union, and 
preparations for war among the colonists were 
by the ministerial party treated as the mere corn- 
notions of a headstrong mob ; and by the other 
IS an association of an injured and virtuous 


a kind of indifference, or rather were against the 
proceedings of ministry. This opposition could 
not indeed influence the councils of the nation, 
but in other respects it proved very troublesome. 
The levies were obstructed, and the recruiting 
service was never known to go on so heavily ; 
numbers of people not only refusing the usual 
proffers, but even reprobating the cause in which 
they were solicited to engage. Besides this, 
several officers of high rank showed a great aver- 
sion to tlie service. Lord Effingham, who had 
distinguished himself by his opposition to minis- 
terial measures, resigned the command of his 
regiment, rather than fight against the cause he 
had espoused so warmly. His example was fol- 
lowed by that of several other officers; and, 
while this step conferred upon them a consider- 
able share of popularity, it excited in the minds 
of ministry an eqfia.1 degree of resentment. 
Lord Effingham, in particular, received the 
public thanks of the cities of London and Dub- 
lin ; both of which showed an extreme aversion 
to the coniinencement of hostilities with Ame- 
rica. The former, after the affair at Lexington, 
framed a remonstrance, and petition, animad- 
verting in the most severe manner on the minis- 
try and parliament ; and it was not without the 
greatest difficulty, that the more moderate party 
procured one to be drawn up, under the name 
of an ‘humble petition,^ couched in less repre- 
hensible terms. In the mean time several 
inconveniences began to be felt in different 
parts of the nation. The suspension of the sale 
and purchase of negro slaves in the West Indies 
and in North America, and the prohibition to 
export arms and gunpowder, had greatly int- 
peded the African trade from Ilristol and Liver- 
pool. In consequence of this, a great number 
of ships which formerly sailed from these ports 
had been laid up, and nearly 3000 sailors belong- 
ing to Liverpool were dismissed from service. 
Their situations soon rendered them riotous; 
and it was not without the assistance of thG mib' 
tary that they were quelled. These distres- 
ses, however, made no impression on adminis- 
tration; who having once laid it down as a 
maxim, that the subjection of America vvas the 
duty of Great Britain, were, in consistence 
with their own principles, obliged to overloo 
every disaster that might happen in the mean 
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time as a temporary inconvenience. It was with 
the utmost satisfaction, therefore, that the nation 
received the news of Mr. Penn’s arrival in 1775, 
with a new petition from the congress to the 
king. This petition was delivered to lord Dart- 
mouth on the 1st of September; and in three 
days it was replied, that no answer would be 
given to it; a procedure which excited no small 
surprise, as it was universally allowed that tlie 
language of the petition was respectful, and that 
it expressed the strongest desire for peace and 
reconciliation. On the other liand, the friends 
of administration insisted, that the petition 
offered nothing that could in consistency with 
the dignity of the British empire be taken notice 
of. Instead of professing any repentance for 
their own conduct, the Americans had offered 
stipulations, and even required concessions on 
the piu-t of Britain. It was likewise said, that 
fear had a share in framing the proposals now 
held out. The colonists were sensible, that, 
though the first steps taken ])y Britain had not 
answered the purpose, much greater efforts 
would quickly follow ; and that, without being 
allowed time, it was impossible tlicy could bring 
their matters to bear. The petition, therefore, 
might be considered as U’ritten with a view to 
procrastinate matters. It was also plain, that a 
great majority of the nation approved of the 
measures of government; for addresses were 
received from all quarters, recommending in the 
most explicit manner vigorous exertion against 
America. 

To the violent bickerings at home, some seri- 
ous commercial misfortunes were now added 
from abroad. It had been represented as very 
probable, during the last session of parliament, that 
the bill for depriving the people of New England 
of the benefits of the Newfoundland fishery, would 
redound greatly to the interest of Great Britain, 
by throwing into her hands alone the profits 
which were formerly divided with tlie colonies. 
This expectation, however, proved totally void of 
foundation. The number of ships fitted out 
that year was scarcely greater than usual. The 
congress had also prohibited them from being 
supplied with provisions ; so that not only those 
on board the ships, but even the inhabitants on 
tho island of Newfoundland itself, were in dan- 
ger of perishing. Many of the ships were there- 
fore obliged to go in quest of provisions, in- 
stead of prosecuting the business on which they 
came. On the whole, therefore, the profits of 
the fishery suffered this year a diminution of 
nearly £500,000. Along with th is, some natural 
causes co-operated, whicli, by the more super- 
stitious, were considered as the effects of divine 
^rath. A most violent and uncommon storm 
place in these latitudes during the fishing 
season. The sea arose full thirty feet above its 
ordinary level ; and that with such rapidity, 
uat no time was allowed for avoiding its fury. 
Upwards of 700 fishing boats perished, with all 
people in them; and some ships foundered 
their whole crews. 

Ministers had determined on their plan of 

jupting America ; and the only difficulty 
how .to put it in execution as quickly as 
possible. For this purpose, application was 
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made to the petty states df Germany, who had 
frequently sent auxiliaries to Britain in former 
cases of exigency. At present, however, the 
scheme met with considerable difficulties. The 
princes were alarmed at the appearance of losing 
so many subjects ; while the latter were no less 
startled at the proposal of being transported 
across the ocean into a new world, there to bo 
exposed to all the miseries of war. In these plans, 
therefore, for the most part, the administration 
were disappointed. All the states of Europe 
looked upon Britain with an invidious eye, 
though none so much as Holland and France. 
A very strong party in Holland contended for 
the American interest, and pamphlets were daily 
published at Amsterdam in justification of the 
colonies. Their case was compared with that 
of the Netherlands in former times ; and they 
were exhorted to persevere in their claims. 
Great Britain they represented as insatiably 
covetous of wealth and power. Since her suc- 
cesses in the war of 1775, it was said, she 
had become intolerable, not only to her neigh- 
bours, but to the whole world. But, though 
these powers thus early expressed their hostile 
disposition towards Britain, it was otherwise 
with the princes of Hesse and Brunswick ; 
by whom, and some other German princes of 
inferior note, a considerable number of troops 
were supplied. At the same time, as many 
British forces as possible were drawn from the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were 
supplied in return with men from the electorate 
of Hanover. In justice to t’.ie ministers, indeed, 
it must be owned, tliat they prosecutetl the 
scheme they had undertaken with all possible 
vigor; insomuch that the expenses already 
began to occasion considerable alarm. It had 
always been supposed, that the British army 
would be at once victorious ; or at least would 
remain so far masters of tlie field, that they 
could easily command what supplies of provi- 
sions were necessary. Instead of this, they were 
now cooped up in such a manner as to be 
actually in danger of perishing for want. The 
supplie.s, therefore, of necessity, were sent from 
Britain; and tlie exertions for their relief were 
at once magnificent and ruinous. One advant- 
age, however, was derived from this immense 
profusion ; the price of every consumable com- 
modity was augmented ; that of shipping, parti- 
cularly, rose one-fourth in the ton; and, though 
the profits made by contractors and their nume- 
rous friends were complained of, the benefits 
which accrued to multitudes employed in the 
various branches of public business seemed in 
some measure to make amends for every thing. 
Misforfiine, however, now seemed to attend every 
scheme in which the ministers engaged. The 
sailing of the transports was delayed so long, 
that their voyages were lost. They remained for 
a long time wind-bound ; and, after leaving 
port, met with such stormy weather, that they 
were tossed to and fro in tlie channel, till most 
of the live stock they had on board perished. 
After clearing the coast of England, their pro- 
gress was retarded by a continuance of bad 
weather. They were forced by the periodical 
winds from the coast of Afnerica into the ocean. 
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Some were driven to* the We.st IndiesJ^thers now became so deci.sive, that whatever they 
were captured by American privateers, a#l only propo.sed was immediately carried; TTie nurn- 
a very few reached the liarbouv of Boston with her of seamen for 1777 was augmented to 
their cargoes quite damaged, so that they could 45,000, and upwards of £5,000,000 voted for 
be of little or no use. the expenses of the navy. Those of the land 

Notwithstanding, therefore, tlie immense sup- service amounted to nearly £3,000,000, besides 
plies above mentioned, a subscription was set on the extraordinaries of the former year, whieli 
foot for the relief of the soldiers, as well as of amounted to more than £1,200,000. But, how- 


tiie families of those who died in the service. 
This w'as liberal on the whole, though many 
refused to contribute, from their disapprobation 
of the cause. All lids time the violent party 
animosities continued, and the desire of ])eace 
was gradually extinguished on both .sides, Kaeh 
seemed to be of opinion, that the other would wil- 
ligly ruin the nation if possible; a remarkable 
instance of which was the commitment of Ste- 
phen Sayre, Esq., banker (one of the sheriffs of 
the proceed iirj year), to the tower, for high trea- 
son. The accusation laid against him was no 
less than that of having formerl a design to 
seize his majesty as he went to the house of 
lords; but the sclicme itself, and the method 
in which it was to be executed, appeared so 
ridiculou.s, that the prisoner was very soon dis- 
charged ; after wliich he commenced a process 
against lord llocbfort for false imprisonment. 
With respect to the parliamentary procec<lings, 
during tliis period, we need only say, every mea- 
sure of administration, right or wrong, was 
violently opposed. The employment of foreign 
troops, and admitting them into the fortresses 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, were severely censured, 
as contrary to tlie bill of rights. But arl mi- 
nistration contended, that this bill only forliadethe 
introduction of a foreign military power into the 
kingdom during peace. The force designed for 
the comtucst of America was then declared to 
be inadequate to the purpose ; but it was re- 
plied on tlic part of ministry, that the design 
was to conciliate not to conquer, 'riic force 
(25,000 men) was sufHcient to strike terror ; and, 
though this should not instantly be produced, 
conciliatory offers would still be held out after 
every blow tliat was .struck. 

In the mean time, the Americans, simsible of 
the dangerous situation in wdiich they stood, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to dislodge the 
British troops from Boston, d'his being at 
length accompli.shcd, in March 1770, they pro- 
ceeded to put their towns in the most formidable 
state of defence; and actually repulsed Sir 
Peter Parker, at Charlestown ; but they did not 
exert equal spirit in the defence of New York ; 
where, besides losing the town, they received 
sueli a defeat, as threatened their affairs with 
total ruin. In this view it appeared to the 
majority of the people in Britain. The suc- 
cessful campaign of 1770 was looked upon as 
so decisive, that the Americans were supposed 
to be incaj)able of ever retrieving their affairs. 
Opposition were embarrassed, and now almost 
reduced to the single argument of the interfe- 
rence of foreign powers, which tliey had often 
unsuccessfully used before. Beside.s this, indeed, 
the obstinacy of the Americans in refusing the 
offers of lord Howe, even at the moment of their 
greatest depression, seemed to be a very bad 
presage. The strength of ministry, however, 


ever administration might now triumph, their 
exultation was but of a short continuance. The 
mi.sfortinie of general Biirgoyne, at Saratoga, 
threw the whole nation into a kind of despair, 
and reduced the ministry to the greatest per- 
plexity. 

The ministry after this w^ere in no small difii- 
ciiltyhow to rais(‘ a suflicient number of forces 
to carry on the war ; but they extricated tliem- 
selvcs by a masterly contrivan(;e. This was tlui 
encouraging levies for government service Iiy 
cities and private persons; and, as the design 
was kept a profound secret before tlie (Christmas 
recess, they were not disturbed by the clamors 
of opposition. The recess was purposely ex- 
tended, to give time for the scliemo to take 
eflect; and, before parliament met again, it was 
actually accomplished, so that ministers could 
once more face their .opponents without fear. 
Another and more weighty consideration, how- 
ever, now occurred. Tlie European states, in 
general, had long belield tlie grandeur of 
Britain with an invidious eye. The news of 
the disaster at Saratoga was therefore joyfully 
received among them. But, of all the foreign 
powers, the French, for obvious reason.s, were 
the most active in supporting the Americans. 
Numbers of the young nobility were cagei to 
signalise themselv^^s in the caii.®c of the colonics, 
and among the reM, the celebrated marquis di* 
la Fayette. Impelled by an enthusiastic anlur 
ill favor of the American cause, lie purchased ;i 
vessel, loaded her with military stores, and 
sailed, with several of his friends, to America, 
to oiler his services to congress. He met o' 
course with a most gracious reception, and wai 
invested with a command, in which he lost no 
opportunity of distingui.shing himself. Besi<les 
tins nobleman, several other ollicers of France 
and Germany entered into the American ser- 
vice, and by their military talents greatly con- 
tributed to the exertions which the colonies wcic 
enabled to make. The French 'court also now 
interested itself in their behalf ; and llie cele- 
brated Dr. I’rankliri negociated a treaty, reco.:' 
ni.sing tlie United States of America. Whatever 
might have bemi the motives of the britis i 
ministry, however, it is certain, that in detiiui' '' 
of probability, even when joined by the nn" 
acrimonious censures of opposition, they 
tinued to pretend ignorance of any hostile intcin 
lions in the court of France, until that court 
its own accord announced them, by R 
notification to the court of St. Jame.s’s, in 
1778. ^ c 

An acknowledgement of the indepcmlc|»^ ^ 
America wa.s now by many supposed to he 
only rational step that could be taken, paf 
larly before they had time to enter into exc n ^ 
engagements witb^France, This of 
lessen their dependence on France, £tna 
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them at liberty to form such connexions as they 
thought most proper. The ministerial party, 
l)owever, still insisted on vigorous measures, 
representing it as spiritless and disgraceful to 
bend beneath the power of France, and setting 
forth the resources of Great Britain as sufficient 
to resist the efforts of all her enemies. The dis- 
honor of leaving the American loyalists exposed 
to the resentment of their countrymen was also 
urged. These were said to bediy far the greater 
Tuiinher; and it was insisted that their loyalty 
ought to be rewarded liy putting arms into their 
hands: whatever the danger of the experiment 
might be, we could nut abandon them without 
exposing our reputation, and losing that cha- 
racter of fidelity to our engagements for which 
we had hitherto been so justly respected. Una- 
nimity in the present case was strongly insisted 
upon; and when opposition complained of some 
occult irresistible influence by which the coun- 
cils of tlie nation were directed, in despite of 
every suggestion of reason and argument, the 
charge was denied in the strongest manner, and 
ministers disclaimed every motive of their con- 
duel, excepting that of an internal conviction of 
its rectitude. In the midst of these violent 
altercations, the greatest courage and steadiness 
were manifested by the deliberate part of the 
nation. The French once more insulted the 
country by a threat of invasion; and orders 
were issued to draw out and embody the militia, 
which was tlien composed of men in every 
respect as well exercised and disciplined as any 
regular troops. It was complained, however, 
that a French sc^nadron of twelve ships of the 
line liad sailed from Toulon without any obstruc- 
tion, under the command of the count d’Estaing. 
Great apprehensions were entertained from the 
evident inferiority of lord Howe’s naval force, 
which might expose him to a total defeat, and 
tile whole fleet of transports to be taken or 
destnjyed liy the enemy. But, whatever miglit 
have been the probabilities in this case, it is 
certain that either the fortune or conduct of this 
commander was such, that no exploit of any 
great conseriuence was ever performed by 
d’Fstaing. The operations of the French in 
America, with the various success of tlie war, 
‘'ire related under the urlicle America. We 
kave only to notice here, that d’Estaing having 
failed in his attempt on the British fleet at New 
^^ork, and in assisting his allies in their attempt 
cn Rhode Island, as well as having by other 
parts of his conduct greatly disgusted them, 
sailed for the West Indies, where he unsuccess- 
fully attacked the island of St. I Ajcia. Being 
fcpulsed in this attempt, he sailed to the island 
of Grenada, which he reduced, treating the van- 
quished in a very cruel manner,. while a body of 
troops despatched by him also reduced the island 

of St. Vincent. 

• 7^® count d’Estainp! was now powerfully re- 
enforced ; so that his fleet consisted of twenty- 
sail of the line and twelve frigates. During 
time he was employed at Grenada, admiral 
yron, with the British squadron, was accom- 
panying the homeward bound West India fleet 
1 1 out of danger; after which he sailed with a 
offy of troops under general Grhnt for the re- 


covery of St. Vincent; but, before (hey could 
reach that island, intelligence was received of the 
descent at Grenada. On this they steered di- 
rectly for that island, where they encountered the 
I'rench fleet without hesitation, notwithstanding 
the great superiority of the latter. At this time 
the Erench squadron amounted to twenty-seven 
sail of the line and seven frigates ; while that of 
Britain consisted only of twenty-one ships of the 
line and one frigate. On the British admirals, 
Byron and Barrington, endeavouring to bring 
the enemy to a close engagement, it was studi- 
ously avoided by d’Estaing ; and such was dlie 
dexterity and circumspection with which the lat- 
ter conducted hiilaself, that it was only by seizing 
the transient op])ortunilies of the diflerent move- 
ments, occasioned by the wind and weather, that 
some of the Briti.sh ships could be made to close in 
with thei r antagonists. ICven then the engagement 
was carried on upon such unequal terms, that the 
British ships were terribly shattered. For some 
time captains Collingwood, Edwards, and Corn- 
w'lllis, stood tlie fire of the whole Erench fleet. 
Captain I'anshaw of the Monmouth, a sixty-four 
gun ship, singly threw himself in the way of the 
enemy’s van to slop them; and several of tlie 
British ships forced their way to the very mouth 
of St. George’s Harbour, on the island of Grena- 
da ; but, finding it in the hands of the French, un 
end was put to the engagement : nor did the 
French try to renew it, though the British ships 
had suffered so mucli. The count d'Estaing, 
having received fresh reinforcements, now set 
sail for America. The islands of Dominica, St. 
Vincent, and Grenada, were quite lost to 
Great Britain ; the tirst being taken by the mar- 
quis de Bouillc, governor of Martinico, and the 
last two by d’l'.staing (see tliese articles); but 
these successes were balanced by the failure of 
the French commander in every other enterprise ; 
by his terrible disaster at the Savannah ; and by 
the acquisition of St. Lucia, which was taken in 
1778 by admiral Barrington and generals Prescot 
and Meadows. See Lucia, St. In other parts 
of the West Indian seas, also, the honor of the 
Briti.sh arms was very effectually supported. 
Admiral Hyde Parker, assisted by admiral Row- 
ley, kept the enemy in continual alarm, and in- 
tercepted the trade of tlie Erench islands in such 
a manner as greatly distressed them. Three large 
frigates dcspatchcil by d’Estaing, after his failure 
in America, were taken, and a great part of a 
convoy seized or destroyed in sight of M. de la 
MoUe Piquet’s squadron in the harbour of Port 
Royal at Martinico, the admiral liiraself having 
narrowly escaped. These successes, which hap- 
pened in 1778, 1770, and beginning of 1780, 
kept the event of the war pretty much in an 
equilibrium on the western seas and continent ; 
hut in the mean lime the most unhappy dissen- 
sions prevailed through every depiirtinent of the 
government at home. Among otlier charge.s 
brought by the opposition, against the ministry, 
that of neglecting the navy liad been one of the 
most considerable ; nor indeed was the charge 
without foundation. • The fleet was at this time 
in a very weak condition, and the valor and ex- 
perience of the officers alone seemed to compen- 
sate that defect. The chief command was given 
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to admiral Keppel, who had served with i^om- intelligence to the admiral, as proved of the ut- 
mon reputation during the last war. Admirals most importance, at the same time that it was 
Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh Palliser served highly alarming. He was informed tliat the fleet 
under him. Arriving at Portsmouth about the at Brest consisted of thirty -two ships of the line 
end of March, 1778, Keppel exerted himself and twelve frigates. This was in every respect a 
with so much diligence that, exclusive of those most fortunate discovery, as he had no more with 
ships which it was found necessary to despatch him than twenty ships of the line and three fri- 
to the coast of North America under admiral gates. The superiority of the enemy being such 
Byron, a fleet of twenty sail of the line was got as- neither skill nor courage could oppose in his 
in complete readiness by the beginning of .lune, present circumstances; and, as the consequences 
and ten more were in a forward state. At the of a defeat must have been fatal to this country, 
head of this fleet admiral Keppel sailed from he thought himself bound in prudence to return 
Portsmouth on the 13th of June, to protect the to Portsmouth fora reinforcement. Here he ar- 


vast number of commercial sliips expected from 
all parts of the world, and at the same time to 
watch the motion of the French fleet at Brest. 
On the arrival of the British off the coast of 
France two French frigates approached to make 
observations. These were the Licorne of thirty- 
two guns, and the Belle Poule of twenty-six. In 
consequence of a signal to give chase, the Mil- 
ford frigate overtook the Licorne towards the 
close of the day, and requested the French cap- 
tain to come under the British admiral’s stern ; 
upon his refusal a ship of the line came up and 
compelled him to come into the fleet. Next 
morning, the Licorne seeming by her motions to 
be altering her course, a shot was fired across 
her way as a signal for keeping it. Hereupon 
she discharged a broadside and a volley of small 
arms into the America of sixty-four guns that lay 
close to her, and immediately struck. The Are- 
thusa of twenty-six guns, commanded by captain 
Marshal, with the Alert cutter, was meanwhile 
in pursuit of the Belle Poule, also accompanied 
by a schooner, and the chase was continued till 
they were both out of sight of the fleet. On his 
coming up he informed the French captain of 
his orders to bring him to the admiral. This 
being refused, the Arethusa fired a shot across the 
Belle Poule, which she returned with a discharge 
of her broadside. The engagement, thus begun, 
continued more than two hours with uncommon 
warmth and fury. The Belle Poule was greatly 
superior not only in number but weight of metal; 
her guns were all twelve-pounders ; those of the 
Arethusa only six : Notwithstanding this inferi- 
ority, she maintained so desperate a fight that the 
French frigate suffered a much greater loss of 
men than the British. Captain Fairfax in the 
Alert, during the engagement between the two 
frigates, attacked the French schooner, which be- 
ing of much the same force, the dispute continued 
two hours with great bravery on both sides, 
when she struck to the English cutter. The Are- 
thusa received so mttch damage that she became 


rived on the 27th of June, and remained there 
till the ships from the Mediterranean, and tlie 
Spanish and Portuguese trade, and the summer 
fleet from the West Indies, coming home, brought 
him a supply of seamen, and enabled him to put 
to sea again with an addition of ten ships of the 
line. But still there was a great deficiency of 
frigates, owing to the great numbers that were on 
the American station, and the necessity of man- 
ning the ships of the line preferably to all others. 
In the mean time, the preparation at Brest being 
fully completed, the French fleet put to sea on 
the 8th of July. It consisted of thirty-two ships 
of the lino, besides a largo number of frigates. 
On the following day the British fleet sailed out 
of Portsmouth in three divisions; the first com- 
manded by Sir Robert Harland, the third by Sir 
Hugh i’alliser, and the centre by admiral Kep- 
pcl, accompanied by admiral Campbell, an offi- 
cer of great courage and merit. The French had 
been informed that the British fleet was greatly 
inferior to their own; and the admiral sailed at 
first in quest of it. On the 23rd of July they 
came in sight. But appearance of the British 
ships soon convinced the French admiral of liis 
mistake, and he immediately determined to avoid 
an engagement ; in which he was favored by the 
approach of night. All that could be done on 
the part of the British was to form the line of 
battle, in expectation that the enemy would da 
the same. During the night the wind chang(*d, 
however, so favorably for the French as to give 
them the weather gage; and thus it remained 
during the space of four days. Our fleet con- 
tinued the whole time beating up against the 
wind, with a resolution to attack them; but the 
British admiral had the mortification to see his 
endeavours continually eluded by the vigilance 
of the enemy. The chase lasted till the 27th of 
July, when an alteration of wind and weather 
brought the fleets so near each other that it was 
no longer in their power to decline an engage- 
ment. . Both were now on the same tack : had 


almost unmanageable. Tlie Belle Poule, in the 
mean time, stood into a small bay surrounded 
with rocks, where she was protected from all at- 
tacks. Notwithstanding the great superiority on 
the side of the I'rench, this action was extolled 
by them as a proof of singular bravery, and the 
account of it received with as much triumph as 
if it had been a victory. On the 18th of June, 
thr day following the engagement with the Belle 
Poule, another frigate fell in with the British 
fleet; and was taken by the admiral’s orders, on 
account of the behaviour of the Licorne. The 
capture of these French frigates produced such 


they so remained, the British fleet, on coming up 
with the French, would have had an opportunity 
of a fair engagement; but this was a matter 
quite contrary to the wishes of the French ad- 
miral. Instead of receiving the British in this 
position, as soon as he found that an action 
must ensue, he put his ships on the contrary 
tack, that, sailing in opposite directions, they 
might only fire at each other as they passed, 
the fire of *he British ships, however was uni- 
versal, till they came close up to the enemy, and 
were sure of doing execution. In this manner 
they all pa.%M close alongside each other lU 
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opposite directions, making a heavy and destruc- 
tive fire; when, the centre division of the British 
line having passed the rearmost ships of the 
enemy, the first care of the admiral was to effect 
a renewal of the engagement. Sir Ifohert liar- 
land, with some ships of his division, had already 
tacked, and stood town ds llie French ; but some 
cf the fleet were dropiied to leeward, and repair- 
ing the damages they had received in the action. 
As soon as it was ])raeticable, however, the Vic- 
tory wore, and st(!ercd again upon the enemy. 
The otlier ships not having recovered their sta- 
tions near enougli to siqiport each other on a 
renewal of uetion, in order to collect them more 
readily for that purpose, he made the signal for 
the line of battle ahead. It was now 3 P. M., 
hut the ships of tlie British fleet had not suffi- 
ciently regained tlioir stations to engage. Sir 
Hugh Palliscr, who commanded the rear during 
flie time of action, came of course the last out 
of it; and, in consequence of the admiral’s signal 
for the line, was to have led tlie van in renewing 
the fight; but his division was upon a contrary 
tack and was entirely out of the line. Several 
signals for calling them back, and some verbal 
orders were mistaken, until it was too late to re- 
commence any operations against the enemy. In 
the night the French took the determination to 
])iit it wholly out of the power of the British 
fleet to attack them a second time, and retired 
with all speed towards Brest. The killed and 
wounded on hoard the British fleet, in this action, 
amounted to sornew'hat more than 500; but the 
French, it has been asserted, lost 3000. The 
event of the engagement, however, became an 
object of very severe criticism ; and complaints 
were made, that, througli the bad conduct of the 
blue division, an opportunity had been lost of 
pining a complete victory over the French. 
This induced Sir Hugh Palliser to apply to ad- 
miral Keppel for a justification of his conduct; 
mid, on the rejection of this demand, Sir Hugh 
published in one of the daily papers a variety of 
circumstances, reflecting severely on the conduct 
of the admiral himself. The latter now deciared 
to the admiralty, that unless Sir Hugh Palliser 
should explain this attack, to his satisfaction, he 
could not, consistently with his reputation, ever 
jict conjointly with him ; and, the altercation 
fliippening just before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, it was of course noticed when it met. 

In the house of peers an enquiry was de- 
manded into the conduct of the commanders of 
me fleet on the 27th of July; and in the com- 
mons it was urged, that, as admiral Keppel had 
expressed a public refusal to serve in conjunction 
Sir Hugh Palliser, the cause of such a de- 
claration ought to be invejstigated. Both these 
Commanders being present in the house on this 
occasion, spoke to the point in question. The 
^ssue was, that a motion was made for an ad- 
ress to the crown to bring Sir Hugh Palliser to 
w tK n behaviour in the late engagement 
1 n the French fleet, Sir Hugh, however, now 
he house with the information, that 

^ . already demanded and obtained a court- 

fact’ 1 ? admiral Keppel. The dissatis- 

the excited upon this occasion, among 

upper classes in the navy, appeared in a 


memorial presented to the king by twelve of the 
oldest and most distinguished admirals, at the 
head of whom was lord Hawke. The conduct 
of Sir Hugh Palliser was therein condemned with- 
out reserve : and, that of the admiralty itself was 
severely censured, as having established a prece- 
dent pregnant with the most ruinous consequences 
to the naval service of the kingdom. By the 
measure it had now adopted, that Board had 
submitted to become the instrument of any indi- 
vidual, who might be prompted by iniquitous 
motives to deprive the navy of its best and highest 
oflicers. It was n destructive violation, they 
said, of all order and discipline in the navy, to 
permit and •eountonance long concealed, and 
afterwards precipitately adopted, cliarges and re- 
criminatory accusations of subordinate oflicers 
against their commanders in chief. It was no 
less improper and scandalous, to sufler men at 
once in high civil office, and in subordinate 
command, previous to their making such accu- 
sations, to attt'mpt to corrupt the judgment* of 
the public, by publisliing libels on tlieir oflicers 
in a common newspaper. Such was the public 
sympathy in tins affair tliat no business of coi^ 
sequence was agitated in either of tlic houses oT 
parliament while tlic trial continued. It began 
upon the 7th of January 1779, and lasted till 
the 1 1th of February; the court, after a long and 
accurate investigation of every species of evi- 
dence that could be produced, acquitting admiral 
Keppel of all the cliarges that liad been brought 
against him. He was declared to have acted 
the part of a judicious, brave, and experienced 
officer; and tlie accusation was severely con- 
demned : both houses of parliament voted him 
their thanks for his eminent services, and the 
whole nation rejoiced at his triumph. 

The conduct of those who presided at the 
admiralty board was now watched witli great 
jealousy; and a number of facts were cited, to 
prove that for many years past it had been 
highly reprehensible. The debates w^ere uncom- 
monly violent; and a resolution to condemn 
the measures of the admiralty was lost only 
by a majority of thirty-four. Administration, 
however, still kept their ground ; lord Howe 
declared his resolution to relinquish the service 
while it continued under the direction of its 
present managers : his resignation was follow^ed 
by that of Sir Robert Harland, Sir John Lind- 
say, and several otliers ; nay, so general was the 
dislike to the service become, that no fewer than 
twenty captains of the first distinction proposed 
to go in a body to resign their commissions ; and 
wg;e prevented only by the great occasion they 
saw there was for their services. This produced 
a direct attack upon lord Sandwich, then first 
lord of the admiralty ; and an enquiry into thf> 
cause of our want of success in the American 
war was insisted upon by lord and generai 
Howe, whose conduct had been also much re- 
flected upon. From the evidence of lord Corn- 
wallis, and other officers of high rank, it appeared 
that the forces sent to America were not at any 
time sufficient to reduce it; that the Americans 
were almost universally unfriendly to the British 
cause ; and that the nature of the country was 
such, that the conquest of it must be excessively 
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difficult. It appeared also, that the camp of th A being informed of the attack on Jersey, thought 
Americans on Long Island was so strong, thatVit his duty to come to tlie assistance of the island 
it could not have been attacked with any proba- rather than proceed on his voyage. This delay 
bility of success, after their defeat in 1776. In was followed by another, occasioned by bad 
every instance, therefore, general Howe’s con- weather; so that the fleet, which was laden witli 
duct was shown to have been most judicious, warlike stores and necessaries, did not arrive till 


General Burgoyne next insisted upon an exami- 
nation of his conduct; which indeed had been 
so unmercifully censured, tluit even the ministers 
began to- think he ought to be allowed to vindi- 
cate himself, whicli he did successfully. Jt ap- 
peared, on these investigations, fliat the Ame- 
ricans, far from being the contemptible paltroons 
they had been called, were intrepid and resolute, 
and fully equal to the defence of tlieir own 
country. 

On the resignation of admiral Keppel, the 
command of tlie cliannel fleet was bestowed on 
Sir (Jharles Hardy, a In-ave and experienced 
officer, but now much advanced in years. Spain 
had now joined France and America, in the con- 
test with Great Britain : and various projects for 
the internal defence of the country were laid 
before parliament. The principal of these were 
the raising of volunteer companies to be added 
tt) the regiments of militia belonging to the 
counties, and augmenting the number of militia. 
The latter was judged iinadvisable, on account 
of the necessity there would be to send a great 
number of regular forces out of the kingdom, 
wliicli would require new sup})lies of recruits; 
and the increase of tlie militia might prove 
detrimental to the recruiting service. The spirit 
and magnanimity displayed on this occasion, 
however, did the highest honor to the national 
character, and fully justified the opinion gene- 
rally entertained of its opulence and valor. All 
parts of the kingdom seemed actuated by a lau- 
dable, zeal to concur in every measure necessary 
for its defence ; large sum.s were subscribed by 
people of rank and alHuence ; and companies 
were raised, and regiments formed, witl) sucli 
alacrity as quickly banished all a])prehensions 
for the safety of the kingdom. On the other 
hand, the French, now thinking themselves secure 
of victory by the accession of Spain to their 
cause, began to extend their plans of conquest. 
A squadron was fitted out under the command 
of the marquis de V'^audreuil, destined to rein- 
force the fleet commanded by D’Estaing. But, 
before its proceeding thither, an attack was made 
on the British settlements on the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia in Africa. These were easily con- 
quered ; and, on this occasion, the French quilted 
their own island of Gor,ec, which was very soon 
after taken possession of by Sir FMward Hughes 
in his way to the East Indies. The.se unim- 
portant and distant conque.sts, however, being 
snsuflicient to produce any great eclat, it was 
lesolved to strike a blow nearer home, by the 
conquest of Jersey and Guernsey, An attempt 
was accordingly made ; but with so little suc- 
cess, that not a single man could be disembarked 
m the island they intended to conquer. The 
enterprize, however, proved indirectly of great 
service to the cause of America. A fleet of 400 
merchantmen and* transport.s were at that time 
on the point of sailing for New York, under the 
conduct of admiral Arbuthnot ; but that officer, 


the end of August, and several important enter- 
prises projected by Sir Henry Clinton were of 
course laid aside. The French, in the mean 
time, detenniiied to make a second attempt on 
Jersey; hut their squadron, being attacked by 
another under Sir Janies Wallace, was driven 
ashore in a small hay on the coast of Nor- 
mandy. Tliitlier they were pursued by the Bri- 
tish commander; who took a large frigate of 
thirty-four guns, with two rich priz.es, and burned 
two other frigates and several other vessels. 
Thus disappointed, they next formed a project 
of invading Great Britain itself; and, their pre- 
jiarations for it were so formidable, tliat tliey 
excited considerable alarm. The best troops in 
the French service marched down to the coasts 
of the channel, transports were provided in great 
nurnhers; a junction was formed betwixt the 
French and Spanisli fleets, in spite of the cjidea- 
vours used on the part of tlie Britisli to prevent 
it; and the allies made their appearance in the 
J^ritish seas with upwards of sixty sliips of the 
line,.besides a vast number of frigates and other 
armed vessels. All this formidable apparatus, 
however, ended in nothing more than the capture 
of a single ship, the Ardent ‘of sixty-four gnus : 
which they took off I’lymouth. All ranks, how- 
ever, were now weary of the American war; 
and, even tho.se who had forTherly been the most 
sanguine, in defence of coercive measures, began 
to be convinced of their inutility. 

The enormous expenseil already incurred, and 
.still necessary to be incurred, for tlic carrying on 
of the war, occasioned such a general alarm, that 
it was no* longer possible to refuse conqdianco 
with some scheme of ec:onomy, or at least giving 
it a patient hearing. The duke of Richmond 
proposed that the crown should sot the examjde, 
and moved for an address to this purpose ; but 
the motion was lost by seventy-seven to thirty- 
six. The earl of Shelburne next undertook tlie 
di.scussion of the subject; and, in a most elabo- 
rate speech, compared the expenses of former 
times witli the present. He moved, that the ex- 
penditure of those vast sums annually sunk in 
extraordinaries should be brought under some 
control ; and that to extend the public expenses 
beyond the sums granted by parliament, was an 
invasion of its peculiar and exclusive rights. 
Though this motion and some others of a similar 
tendency were rejected, the minds of the peojde 
were far from being conciliated. The opinion 
began to be general, that ministers exercised 
an unconstilutional influence o-ver the representa- 
tives, and that this influence was very much aug- 
mented within tliese few years; and it was sup- 
posed by many, that nothing short of a change 
in the constitution of parliament could remedy the 
evil complained of. To this purpose the famous 
York petition was framed in December, 1779; 
in which it was stated, that, in consequence 
of the war, the public debt was greatly aug- 
mented, taxes increased, and trade and manu-* 
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factures much aftected. The profusion attending* 
the war was complained of ; and parliament was 
requested, previous to the raising of any new 
taxes, to enquire into, and correct the abuse of 
expenditure in the public money; to reduce ex- 
orbitant emoluments, abolisli sinecure places and 
unmerited pensions, and apply the produce to 
the exigencies of the slate. This petition was 
followed by others of a similar kind from twenty- 
seven of the principal counties and most of the 
large towns in England. The ministry, however, 
continued firm and undaunted. Previous to the 
taking any of the petitioriFj into consideration, 
they insisted on going through the business of 
the supply, by determining the ways and means; 
nor did either ihe number of English petitions, 
or an additional one from the island of Jamaica 
setting forth the extreme danger that island was 
in, make them alter their resolution. At last, in 
the beginning of I'ehruary 1780, a plan was 
brought forward by Mr. Hurke, for securing the 
independency of parliament, and introducing 
economy into the various departments of govern- 
joent. This plan, among other things, proposed 
the abolition of the oflices of treasurer, comp- 
troller, and coH’ererof the household ; treasurer of 
the chamber, master of the hoiisehonld, the board 
of green cloth, with several other places under 
the steward of the household ; and removing the 
great wardrobe, the jewel oflicc, the robes, board 
of works, and the civil branch of the board of 
ordnance. Other reformations were also pro- 
posed; but tliough- the temper of the times 
obliged the minister to admit tlu'i bills, and even 
to pretend an approbation of the plan, he meant 
nothing less tlian to admit it in its full extent, or 
indeed in any part, if it coidd be ])revcnted. VVben 
the plan, therefore, which bo had approicd in 
general, came to be particularly considered, be 
was found to be detennined against every 
part of it. The general tenqier of the people, 
without doors, however, seemed now to have 
affected many of the members of^pailiamcut, and 
made them desert their old standard. An econo- 
niical plan, proposed in the house of lords by 
the duke of Shelburne', was rejected only by a 
majority of 101 to fifty-five. This was the 
strongest opposition that bad appeared in that 
house for many years ; but in the lower bouse 
the strength of ministers was still more on the 
decline. The first proposition in Mr. Burke’s ])lan 
was to abolish the office of secretary of state for 
the colonies ; and the utmost efforts of ministry 
could preserve this office only by a majority of 
208 to 201. The board of trade w^as abolished 
by 207 to 198; but this was the only defeat 
sustained by ministry at this time ; all the rest 
of the plan being rejected, excepting only one 
clause, by which it was determinevi that the of- 
fices of lieutenant and ensign, &c., belonging to the 
yeomen af the guards, should not any longer be 
sold, but given to officers in the army and navy 
on half pay, and of fifteen years standing in 
their respective lines of service. Administration, 
however, had a still greater defeat to meet with 
than what they had experienced in the abolition 
of the board of trade. The 6th of April 1780 
was the day appointed for taking into considera- 
tion the numerous petitions, from half the king- 


dom of England. Tliey were introduced by Mf 
Dunning; who, in a very elaborate speech, set 
forth the many attempts that had been made 
to introduce reformation and economy into the 
plans of government. These had been defeated 
by ministerial artifice, or overthrown by mere 
dint of numbers : he concluded therefore, and 
moved as a resolution of the house, That the 
infliience of the crown had increased, was in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. This 
motion being carried, after a long and violent 
debate, he next moved, that the house of com- 
mons was as competent to examine into arul cor- 
rect abuses in the expenditure of the civil list, 
as ill any other branch of the [uililic revenue.* 
To this another was added by Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
that it was the duty of the house to provide an 
immediate and etfeetual redress of the abuses 
complained of in the jiefitions. Tlic ministry 
now reipiested that nothing farther might be done 
that night : but such was the temper of the 
house, that both these motions were carried with- 
out a division ; after which they were read a first 
and second time, and agreed to w ithout a di» 
vision. 

Ministry had never received such a complete 
defeat, nor ever had been treated with so much 
asperity of language. The news of the pro- 
ceedings eff this day were received by the people 
at large with as much joy as if the most com- 
plete victory over .'i foreign enemy had been an- 
nounced. Opjiosition, however, though masters 
of the field at present, did not imagine, they had 
ol't.ii' ed any pennaiient victory, and therefore 
resolved to make the most of the advantages they 
had gamed. It w^as moved by Mr. Dunning, at 
the next meeting, that to ascertain the indepen- 
dence of parliament, and remove all suspicions 
of its being under undue influence, there should, 
every seven days after the meeting of parliament, 
bo laid before that house an account of all the 
sums issued out of the civil list, or any other branch 
of the revenue, since the last recess, in favour of 
any of its members. This passed with little 
difficulty ; but when he moved that the treasurers 
of the chamber -and household, the cofferer, 
comptroller, and master of the household, with 
the clerks of the green cloth, and their deputies, 
should be excluded from having seats in the 
house, a warm debate ensued ; and the motion 
was carried only by 2 1 5 to 2 1 3. This was the last 
triumph of the po]iular party ; their next motion, 
for the exclusion of revenue officers, being thrown 
out by 224 against 195. A last effort was made 
by Mr. Dunning’s proposal bf an address’to the 
throne against proroguing or dissolving the par- 
liament, until measures had been taken to pre- 
vent the improper influence complained of in the 
petitions. On this occasion the debates were 
long and violent; but the motion was lost by 
254 against 203. Ministry would gladly have 
screened their friends from the vengeance of op- 
position : alleging the lateness of the hour, it 
being then past midnight. The speaker of the 
house, however, perceiving Mr. Eox about to 
rise, insisted that the house should remain sitting; 
and thus the deserters from the popular party 
were condemned to liear their conduct set forth 
in such terms as perhaps were never applied, on 
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any other occasion, to members of the 
senate. This last victory of administration con- 
firmed the dissatisfaction and ill opinion which 
the people had conceived of the majority of their 
representatives. It was in the height of that ill 
will which the conduct of parliament had created 
in the multitude, that those discontents broke out 
which were so near involving the kingdom in 
universal desolation. 

The hardships, under which individuals pro- 
fessing the Homan Catholic persuasion had 
labored for many years in England, had lately 
awakened the consideration of the liberal minded. 
The inutility and impropriety of persecuting 
. people from whom no danger was apprehended, 
and who were not suspected of disaffection 
to the civil constitution of this country, in- 
duced several persons of rank to undertake the 
procuring them relief; and the calamities of 
the times had afforded the English Roman 
("atholics a very proper occasion to manifest 
their attachment to government. They pre- 
sented a most loyal and dutiful address to the 
king, containing the strongest assurances of af- 
fection and fidelity to his person* and the civil 
government of this country. ‘Our exclusion,' 
said they, ‘from many of the benefits of that 
constitution, has not diminished our reverence 
for it. . We befiold with satisfaction the felicity 
of ovir fellow subjects ; and we partake of the 
general prosperity which results from an institu- 
tion so full of wisdom. We have patiently sub- 
mitted to such restrictions and discouragements 
as the legislature thought expedient. We have 
thankfully received such relaxations of the rigor 
of the laws, as the mildness of an enlightened 
age, and the benignity of the British government, 
have gradually produced ; and wo submissively 
wait, without presuming to suggest either time 
or measure, for such other indulgence as those 
happy causes cannot fail in their own season to 
eftect.' TTiis address was presented to the king 
on the 1st of May 1778, and signed by the duke 
of Norfolk, the earls of Surrey and Shrewsbury, 
the lords Stourton, Petre, Arundel, Dormer, 
Teynham, Clifford, and Linton; and by 1G3 
commoners of rank and fortune. The only ob- 
stacle was, the difficulty of overcoming the pre- 
judices of the lower classes, who would probably 
condemn the indulgence shown to the people of 
a persuasion, which, when powerful, had been 
extremely intolerant, and which they therefore 
had been taught to look upon with horror and 
detestation. About the niidd-le of May Sir 
George Saville made a motion for the repeal 
of some penalties enacted against them. lie 
grounded his motion, on 'the necessity of vindi- 
cating the honor and asserting the true principles 
of the Protestant religion, of which the peculiar 
merit was to admit of no persecution. It ill 
became the professors of such a religion to be 
guilty of that intolerance with which they re- 
proach others. The statutes he meant to repeal 
were such as gave occasion to deeds that were a 
disgrace to human nature, by inciting relations to 
divest themselves of the feelings of humanity, 
and by encouraging the rapacity of informers. 
He represented the address above quoted as a 
full proof of the loyal disposition of the Roman 
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Catholics, and as an unfeigned testimony of the 
soundness of their political principles. In order, 
however, to silence the objections of tliose who 
might suspect them of duplicity, a test was pro- 
posed of so binding and solemn a nature, that 
no man could be supposed to imagine that any 
authority could annul its efficacy. 

The pains and penalties of the statutes to be 
repealed were laid before the house b^ Mr. Dun- 
ning. By these statutes it was made felony in a 
foreign clergyman of the Homan communion, 
and high treason in one that was a native of 
kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform diviriq 
service according to the rites of that cliurch : 
the estates of persons educated abroad in that 
persuasion were forfeited to the next Protestant 
heir ; a son or any other nearest relation, being 
a Protestant, was empowered to take possession 
of his own father’s, or nearest of kin s estaste, 
during their lives ; a Roman Catholic was dis- 
abled from acquiring any legal property by pur- 
chase. The mildness of the British government 
did not indeed countenance the practice of the 
severities enacted by these statutes ; but still the 
prospect of gain subjected every man of the 
Homan persuasion to the ill usage of informers ; 
as on their evidence the magistrates were bound, 
however unwilling, to carry these cruel laws into 
execution. In consequence of these representa- 
tions, the motion made in favor of the Roman 
Catholics was received without one dissenting 
voice ; and a bill in conformity to its intent was 
brought in and passed both houses. The test or oath 
by which they were bound was conceived in the 
strongest and most expressive terms. The in- 
dulgence shown the Roman Catholics in England 
now encouraged ihose^^ of the same persuasion 
in Scotland to hope for a similar relief. Several 
gentlemen of that nation of great rank and char- 
acter, and who were members of parliament, ex- 
pressed their warmest wishes that it should be 
extended to their country; and declared their 
intention to bring in a bill for that purpose the 
following session. The design was approved by 
the general assembly of the church of Scotland ; 
who rejected, by a majority of no less than 1000, 
a remonstrance that had been proposed against it. 
In consequence of these flattering appearances, 
a petition was prepared for parliament, in behalf 
of the Roman Catholics in Scotland. 

But these expectations were soon damped. A 
pamplilet was published against the doctrine and 
profes.sors of the Popish religion, which repre- 
sented them as the common foes to mankind and 
the disturbers of all states. The opposition was 
at first chiefly conducted by some persons at 
Edinburgh, who assumed the title of a com- 
mittee of corre.spondence for the Protestant 
interest; and under that denomination corres- 
ponded with all those who coincided with their 
opinions^ and who formed a very large propor- 
tion of the people in Scotland. The persons 
who made up tliis committee, however, acted 
from no mean or mercenary views ; they aimed 
only at the preservation of the Protestant religion, 
and the liberties of their country ; both which 
they conceived were in danger, from the indul- 
gence of government to individuals of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. Actuated by these ideas, 
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they exerted themselves with so much activity, 
that the principal gentlemen of the Catholic per- 
suasion thought it requisite, for their safety, to 
convey an intimation to the British ministry, that 
they were desirous to drop the application they 
had proposed to make. They published also, in 
the newspapers, the representation they had made 
to ministry ; hoping thereby to convince the public, 
that they were sincerely desirous to remove any 
cause of dissatisfaction on their own account, 
and to submit to any inconveiiiency sooner than 
jpccasion disturbance. But matters were now 
.gone too far to be conciliated by any means. 
•On the 2d of February, 1779, the populace of 
FLdinburgh attacked and set on fire a house, just 
built by a Roman Catholic bishop, which was 
intended to contain a place of worship. They 
next day gutted another house in Blackfriars' 
VVynd, that had a popish cluqiel attached; after 
which they proceeded to vent their resentment 
on several individuals of that persuasion, by 
destroying their property. The next objects of 
their vengeance were those who had patronised 
the Uonian Catholics. Tliey beset the houses 
of principal Robertson and Mr. Crosby ; but the 
friends of both came to their assistance in such 
numbers, and so well pro[)ared, that they did not 
dare to ex(irc;ise the violence they had premedi- 
tated : and this put an end to the attempts of the 
mob at F.dinburgh. But the spirit of dissatis- 
faction at the indulgence extended to the Roman 
Catholics remained 'in great force in I'.ngland : 
and a society was formed in liOndon, which took 
tfic title of the Protestant Association, of which 
lord CJeorge Gordon, who had been conspicuous 
in this business in Scotland, was clectcii presi- 
dent. It now prepared to act in a decisive 
manner against the resolutions of the legislature. 
Gn the 29tli of May, 1780, the associates held a 
meeting to settle in what manner they should 
present a petition to the house of commons 
against the repeal of the penal statutes. A long 
speech was made on this occasion by their pre- 
sident, who represcnlcd the Romish persuasion 
as gaining ground rapidly in this country ; that 
the only method of stopping its progress was to 
go up with a spirited remonstrance to their 
representatives, and to tell them, in plain and 
resolute terms, that they were determined to 
preserve their religious freedom with their lives, 
&c. This harangue being received with the 
loudest applause, he moved that the whole body 
of the association should meet on the 2d of 
June, in St. George’s Fields, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, to accompany him to the house 
of commons on the delivery of the petition. 
This being assented to, he informed them, that 
if he found himself attended by fewer than 
20,000, he would not present the petition. He 
then directed them tg form themselve.s into four 
divisions ; the first, second, and third, to consist 

of those who belonged to the City, Westminster, 
and Southwark ; the fourth of the Scotch resi- 
dents in London. They were, by way of distinc- 
tion, to wear blue cockades in their hats. Three 
days previous to the presentation of the,pG*^itio”> 
he gave notice of it to the house, and of the man- 
ner in which it was to be presented. On the 
2d of June, about 50,000 or 60,000 of the po- 
VoE. X. 


pulace assembled in St. George’s Fields. They 
drew up in four separate divisions, as had beeil 
agreed, and proceeded to Westminster, with lord 
George Gordon at their head. An immense roll 
of parchment was carried before them, contain- 
ing the petition. On their arrival they com- 
pelled several members of both houses to put 
blue cockades in their hats, and call out ‘ No 
Popery.’ Tliey forced them to take an oath 
that they would vote for the repeal of the po- 
pery act, as they styled it, and treated others 
with great indignity, posting themselves in all 
the avenues to both houses ; they had even the 
audacity mor6 than once to endeavour to break 
open the doors. Several members of the house 
of lords narrowly escaped with their lives. 
During these disturbances, lord George Gordon 
moved for leave to bring up the petition. This 
was granted ; but, when he proposed it should be 
taken into immediate consideration, it was stre- 
nuously opposed by almost the whole house. 
I'.nragod at this, he came out several times to the 
people during tlie debates, acquainting them 
how averse the house appeared from granting 
their petition, and naming particularly those who 
had spoken against it. Several members expos-* 
tulated with him in the warmest terms on this 
unjustifiable conduct ; and one of his relations, 
colonel Gordon, threatened to run him through 
the moment any of the rioters should force their 
way into the liouse. After some hours, during 
which tlie house could carry on none of its de- 
liberations with regularity, tlie members were 
relieved by the arrival of a party of the guards. 
Order being restored, the business of the petition 
was Resumed; when lord George Gordon told 
them it had been signed by nearly 120,000 Bri- 
tish Protestant subjects. lie therefore insisted 
that the petition should be considered without 
delay. But the commons continued immovable 
in their determination. Of 200 members, then 
present in the bouse, six only voted for it. In 
the mean time the mob had dispersed them- 
selves into various parts of the metropolis, 
where they demolished two Romish chapels 
belonging to foreign ministers; and openly 
vented the most terrible menaces against all 
people of that persuasion. On the 4th of 
June they assembled in great numbers in the 
eastern parts of l.ondoii ; and attacked the cha- 
pels and houses of the Roman Catholics, strip- 
ping them of their contents, which they threw into 
the street, or committed to the flames. They re- 
newed their outrages on the following day, de- 
stroying several Romish chapels, and demolishing 
the house of Sir George Saville, in resentment of 
his having brought into parliament the bill in 
favor of the Catholics. Next day both houses 
met as usual ; but, finding that no business could 
be done, they adjourned to the 19th. During the 
6th and 7th of June, the rioters were absolute 

masters of the metropolis and its environs. Some 

of those who had been concerned in the de- 
molition of the chapels belonging to foreign 
ministers, having been seized and sent to New- 
gate, the mob collected before that prison, and 
demanded their immediate release. On being 
refused, they proceeded to throw firebrands and 
all kinds of combustibles into the keeper’s house; 
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which communicated to the prison ; so thafchis 
immense pile was soon in flames. In this sHne 
of confusion the prisoners, amounting to about 
300, were all released ; among whom were seve- 
ral under sentence of death. Tlie mob set fire, 
in the same manner, to the King’s Bench and 
Fleet prisons, and to a number of houses belong- 
ing to Roman Catholics. The terror excited by 
these incendiaries was such, that most people 
hung out of their windows pieces of blue silk, the 
color assumed by tiie rioters; and chalked on 
their doors and shutters the words, ‘No Popery.' 
The night of the 7th of June concluded these 
horrors. No less than thirty-six different confla- 
grations were counted at the same time. The 
bank had been threatened, and was twice assailed ; 
but happily was too well guarded for their at- 
tenipts. In the evening, large bodies of troops 
arrived from all parts, and came in time to put 
a stop to the progress of the rioters. The king 
having, undar his sign manual, directed that the 
troops should not scruple to act, they dispersed 
them every where ; but it was not uiitil the after- 
noon of the 8th, that the people began to recover 
from their consternation. During great part of 
the day, the disorders of the preceding night 
had created so terrible an alarm, that the shops 
were almost universally shut. The melancholy 
effects of misguided zeal were not, however, 
confined to London. The outrageous disposition 
of the populace was preparing to act the like 
horrid scenes in other parts of England. The 
mob rose in Hull, Bristol, and Bath ; but, through 
the timely interposition of the magistracy,, these 
places were saved from their fury. 

On the subsiding of this violent commotion, 
lord George Gordon was arrested, and committed 
close prisoner to the Tower, and on the 19th of 
June both houses met according to adjournment. 
The speech from the throne, acquainting them 
with the measures that had been taken in conse- 
quence of the disturbances, and assuring them of 
the utmost readiness to concur in whatever could 
contribute to the safety and maintenance of the 
laws and liberties of the people, was highly ap- 
proved ; but the conduct of administration was 
severely censured, and charged with unpardon- 
able neglect for not calling forth the civil power, 
and employing the military in due time. Mi- 
nistry •excused themselves, from the want of suf- 
ficient strength to answer all the demands of 
assistance that were made during the riots, and 
the absolute impossibility of suppressing them 
till the arrival of troops from the country. The 
various petitions were now taken into considera- 
tion, that had been presented for the repeal of 
the act which had occasioned the riots ; but the 
house continued in the same mind. Neverthe- 
less it was thought proper to yield somewhat to 
the prejudices of the people, by passing a bill 
for preventing persons of the Popish persuasion 
from teaching or educating the children of Pro- 
testants ; but this was afterwards thrown out by 
the lords. Nothing could have happened more 
opportunely for the ministry than these riots ; 
for such was the terror occasioned by them, that 
the ardor which had appeared for promoting 
popular meetings, and opposing the measures 
of government, was in a great degree suppressed. 
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Even the country meetings were represented as 
having a tendency, like the Protestant associa- 
tion, to bring on insurrections and rebellions. 
Many began to consider all popular meetings as 
extremely dangerous ; and, among the commer- 
cial and monied people, there was no small 
number who were so panic struck, that all at- 
tention to the principles of the constitution was 
over-ruled by their extreme anxiety for the pre- 
servation of their property. Indeed the friends 
of the association did not hesitate to allege, that 
the riots had been secretly encouraged by minis- 
try to produce these consequences. 

In the debate in the house of lords on the sub- 
ject of the riots, the duke of Richmond expressed 
his hopes, that some of his majesty’s ministers 
would give their lordships assaraiices, that the 
measures taken to suppress them were defensi- 
ble only upon the ground of necessity : and that 
what was illegally done, on that ground, would 
be cured by an act of indemnity. Other obser- 
vations were thrown out relative to the king’s 
prerogative and military law : upon which lord 
Mansfield observed, that neither the king’s pre- 
rogative nor military law, had any thing to do 
with the conduct of government, in their endea- 
vours to quell the late outrages. All men, of all 
ranks, descriptions, and denomiiiatiofis, were 
bound, by their oath of allegiance, to interpose 
for l!ie prevention of acts of high treason, or felo- 
ny, wherever any attempts to perpetrate such 
crimes were made in their presence ; and were 
criminal if they did not do it. In the whole of 
these proceedings, therefore, the military had not 
acted in their technical capacity as military, but 
had merely exercised their duty as members of 
civil society. When a body of men were con- 
vened, without proceeding to the actual perpe- 
tration of treasonable or felonious acts, then, by 
a clause in the riot act, the presence of the civil 
magistrate was necessary, before the military 
could interpos3; and for this reason, that, as no 
acts of felony were committed, they could have 
no plea in their civil character for interfering 
with them. But, by the statute law of the coun- 
try, it became felonious in any combination of 
men to persevere in that combination, after the 
riot act had been read by a justice of the peace ; 
and this being done, then, and not till then, they 
had a constitutional reason for their interposition ; 
namely, the privilege and duty of hindering the 
commission of felony, whenever they had it in 
their power. This being, therefore, the plain 
voice of the law, his lordship did not see how 
any prerogative of the king had been exercised, 
nor how military law had been established. 
Many persons, however, were alarmed at the 
dangerous precedent which the late exertions of 
the military afforded. Among others. Sir George 
Saville, in an address to his constituents some 
time afterwards, declared, that he considered 
them as ‘ fully, effectually, and absolutely, 
under the discretion and power of a military 
force, which was to act without waiting for fo® 
authority of the civil magistrates.^ A listter writ- 
ten by lord Amherst to lieutenant colonel Twis- 
leton, who commanded the troops employed in 
London for the suppression of the riots, and 
which was understood to be an order for disarm- 
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ingthe citizens, was also much canvassed in both 
houses of parliament. 

We now return to the operations of the war, 
which, notwithstanding the powerful confederacy 
against Great Britain, seemed to be decidedly in 
lier favor. The Spaniards had begun tlieir mili- 
tary operations by the siege of Gibraltar, but witli 
very little success (see Gibraltar); and the 
close of the year 1779 and beginning of 1780 
were attended with some considerable naval ad- 
vantages to Great Britain. l)n tlie 18th Decem- 
ber, 1779, the fleet under the command of Sir 
Jiyde Parker in the West Indies took nine sail of 
Trench merchant ships, which, with several others, 
were under the coTiVoy of some ships of war ; and 
al)()ut the same time several other vessels were 
taken by his squadron. On the 8th January 1780 
Sir G. B. Uodney, who had been intrusted with 
the command of a fleet, one object of the desti- 
nation of which was the relief of Gibraltar, fell 
in witli tw'enty-two sail of Spanish ships, and in 
a few hours the whole were taken. On the 16th 
he engaged, near Cape St Vincent, another Spa- 
nish decT, of eleven ships of the line, and two 
frigates, under Don Juan de Langara. The Spa- 
niards made a galhint defence; but four of their 
largest sliips were taken, and carried into Gibral- 
tar : viz. the Phoenix of eighty guns and 700 men, 
on board wdiieh was the admiral ; tlie Minorca, 
of seventy guns and 600 men; the Princessa, of 
seventy guns and 600 men; and the Diligente 
of seventy guns and 600 men. Two other seven- 
ty gnn shi[)s w'ero also taken ; but one of them 
was driven on shore on the breakers and lost. 
i'OLir ships of the line escaped, and the two fri- 
gates ; and in the course of the action the St. Do- 
mingo, a Spanish ship of seventy guns, and 600 
men, was blown up. The five men of war taken 
were remarkably fine ships. On the 20th March 
there was an action in the West Indies between 
some French and English men of war, the former 
under the command of M. de la Mothe Picquet, 
and the latter, being part of Sir Peter Parker’s 
squadron, under that of commodore Coniwallis. 
The engagement w'as maintained on both sides 
with great spirit ; but the ITench at length gave 
up the contest, and made the best of their way 
fur Cape Francois. Admiral Rodney having ar- 
rived in the ^Vest Indies, and taken upon him 
the command of his majesty’s ships at the Lee- 
ward Islands, an action was fought between him 
and the French fleet under the command of count 
de Guichen, on the 17th of April. The British 
squadron consisted of twenty ships of the line, 
besides frigates; and the French fleet of twenty- 
three ships of the line, and several frigates. The 
action began a little before one, and continued 
till about a quarter after four P. M.. Admiral 
Rodney was on board the Sandwich, a ninety 
gun ship, which beat three of the French ships 
out of their line, and entirely broke it. But such 
was at length the crippled condition of the Sand- 
wich, and of several other ships, that it was im- 
possible to pursue the French. The victory was, 
indeed, claimed on botl) sides ; but no ship was 
taken on either; and the French retired to Gua- 
daloupe. Admiral Rodney’s ship, the Sandwich, 
had . suffered so much, that for twenty-four hours 
she was with difficulty kept above water. Of the 
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British there were killed in this engagement 120, 
and 353 were wounded. On the 15th May ano- 
ther action happened between the same com- 
manders, but only a few ships were engaged, 
which soon separated. The fleets met a third 
time in an indecisive action of the 19th of the 
same month. In June, admiral Geary, who 
commanded on this station, took twelve valuable 
merchant ships bound from Port au Prince to 
Bourdeaux and other ports of France: but in 
August a very important and unexpected capture 
was made by the Spaniards. Captain Moutray, 
who had under his command the Ramilies of 
seventy-four guns and two frigates, with many 
vessels bound for the Fast and West Indies un- 
der convoy, had the misfortune to fall in with 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, which 
had sailed from Cadiz the preceding day. The 
Ramilies and the two frigates escaped ; but the 
rest were so completely surrounded, that five 
Fast Indiamen were taken, and fifty merchant 
ships. Tlieir cargoes were extremely valuable : 
and it was one of the most complete naval cap- 
tures ever made. The Spaniards on this occa- 
sion behaved to their prisoners with great hu-. 
manity ; and made a suitable [return for the 
generous treatment which their countrymen had 
experienced from admiral Rodney. As some 
compensation, tlie British took about this time 
Fort Omoa from the Sj)aniards, where upwards 
of 3,000,000 of dollars were gained by the 
victors, and, among other valuable commodities, 
twenty-five quintals of quicksilver, without which 
the Spaniards could not extract the precious 
metals from their ores.® 

And now arose a formidable confederacy of 
the northern powers under tlie title of the Armed 
Neutrality. Of tins confederacy tlni late Cathe- 
rine 1 1, of Russia declared herself the head ; and 
licr plan was intimated on the 26th February 
1780, in a declaration addressed to the courts of 
London, Versailles, and Madrid. In this decla- 
ration it was observed, that, though from the 
conduct of her imperial majesty, it might have 
been hoped, that her subjects would have been 
allowed jieaceahly to enjoy the fruits of their in- 
■ dustry, and of the advantages belonging to all 
neutral nations, experience had proved the con- 
trary; her imperial majesty’s subjects had been 
often molested in their navigation, and retarded 
in their operations, by the ships and privateers 
of the belligerent powers. Her imperial ma- 
jesty therefore declared, that she found herself 
under the necessity of removing those vexations 
which w'cre offered to the commerce of Russia, 
as w^ell as to the liberty of commerce in general, 
by all means compatible with her dignity and 
the welfare of her subjects : but before she came 
to any serious measures, and in order to prevent 
all new misunderstandings, she thought it just 
and equitable to expose to the eyes of all Europe 
the principles which she had adopted for her 
conduct, and which were contained in the fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. That neutral ships 
should enjoy a free navigation, from port to port, 
and on the coasts of the belligerent powers. 2. 
That all effects belonging to the subjects of the 
belligerent powers should be looked upon as free 
on board such neutral ships, excepting only sucli 
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goods as were stipulated contraband, mller 
imperial majesty, for the proper understanding 
of this, refers to the articles ten and eleven of her 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain, extend- 
ing her obligations to all the other belligerent 
powers. In the treaty made between Great 
Britain and Russia in 1734, it is said, ‘The sub- 
jects of either party may freely pass, repass, and 
trade in all countries which now are or hereafter 
shall be at enmity with the other of the said 
parties, places actually blocked up or besieged 
only excepted, provided they do not carry any 
warlike stores or ammunition to the enemy : as 
for all other effects, their ships, passengers, and 
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ir States General and their subjects. For the causes 
g and motives of his conduct in this respect, he 
r referred to a public manifesto against that repub- 

- lie, which he had ordered to be laid before the 
t house. Lord North on this occasion said that 
t the States, in open violation of treaties, had not 

- only refused to give Great Britain that assistance 
I which those treaties entitled her to claim when 
r attacked by the house of Bourbon, but had also, 

I in direct violation of the law of nations, contri- 
l buted as far as they tiould to furnish France with 
^ warlike stores, and had also at length thought 
5 proper to countenance the magistracy of Amster- 

l dam, in the insult which they had offered to this 


goods, shall be free and unmolested. Cannons, country, by entering into a treaty with the rebel- 
mortars, or other warlike utensils, in any quan- lions colonies of Great Britain, as free and inde- 


tity beyond what may be necessary for the ship’s 
revision, and may properly appertain to and 
e judged necessary for every man of the ship’s 
crew, or for each passenger, shall be deemed 
ammunition of war ; and, if any such be found, they 
may seize and confiscate the same according to 
law ; but neither the vessels, passengers, nor the 
rest of the goods, shall be detained for that rea- 
son, or hindered from pursuing their voyage.’ 
The same enumeration of the goods, stipulated 
as contraband, was given in the treaty concluded 
between Great Britain and Russia in 1766. 4. 


pendent states. By the treaty of 1678 it was sti- 
pulated, that, in case Great Britain was attacked by 
the house of Bourbon, she had a right to take her 
choice of either calling upon the States General to 
become parties in the war, and to attack the 
house of Bourbon within two months, or of re- 
quiring an aid of 6000 troops, and twenty ships 
of war. But, though this country had always 
preserved her faitli with Holland, yet that repub- 
lic had refused to fulfil the terms of this treaty. 
Lord North farther observed, that the States 
General had suflered Paul Jones; a Scotchman, 


That, in order to determine what characterises a 
ort blocked up, that denomination should not 
e granted but to such places before which there 
were actually a number of enemy’s ships station- 
ed near enough so as to make its entry dangerous. 
5. That these principles should serve as rules in 
the judicial proceedings tnd sentences upon the 
legality of prizes. This declaration w'as commu- 
nicated to the States General, now openly mani- 
festing hostile intentions to this country, by 
prince Gallitzin, envoy extraordinary from the 
empress of Russia; and she invited them to make 
a common cause with her, so far as such a 
union might serve to protect commerce and na- 
vigation. Similar communications and invita- 
tions were also made to the courts of Copenha- 
gen, of Stockholm, and of Lisbon, in order, it 
was said, that, by the united care of all the neu- 
tral maritime powers, the navigation of the neu- 
tral trading nations might be established* and 
legalised. The king of France said in reply, 

‘ what her irapenal majesty claimed from tlie 
belligerent powers was nothing else than the 
rules prescribed to the French navy while Swe- 
den and Denmark formally acceded to the armed 
neutrality proposed. The States General did the 
same towards the close of the year. It was now* 
resolved, by the powers engaged in this armed 
neutrality, to make common cause at sea against 
any of the belligerent powers who should vio- 
late, with respect to neutral nations, the princi- 
ples which had been laid down in the memorial 
of the empress 

The British ministry determined, therefore, 
to take vengeance on the Dutch, whose in- 
gratitude and perfidy had become evident ever 
since the commencement of hostilities with the 
Americans. On the 25th January, 1781, it was 
announced to the house of commons, that his 
majesty had been obliged to direct letters of 
marque and reprisal to be issued against the 


and a pirate, acting without legal authority from 
any acknowledged government, to bring British 
ships into their ports, and to refit there, &c. 
Lord North added, that he lamented the neces- 
sity of a war with Holland ; but it appeared to 
him to be an unavoidable measure; and that the 
oaly means of obtaining an honorable and a just 
peace, was to show ourselves capable of carrying 
on the war with spirit and vigor. The Dutch 
island of St. Kustatius was, therefore, on the 3d 
February 1781, summoned by admiral Rodney 
and general Vaughan to surrender to the arms of 
Great Britain ; the immense property on the 
island was confiscated, and a sale of private ef- 
fects instituted, with such circumstances of ap- 
parent rapacity, as became the subject of a warm 
discussion in parliament. 

At this time the Dutch do not appear to have 
acted with their usual prudence. Notwithstand- 
ing their provoking conduct towards Britain, 
they had made no preparations for war ; but by 
August, 1781, they had equipped a considerable 
squadron, the command of which was given to 
rear-admiral Zoutman. On the 5th of that 
month this squadron fell in with the British 
fleet, commanded by admiral Parker. The force 
commanded by the Dutch admiral consisted, ac- 
cording to their own account, of one ship of 
seventy-four, one of sixty-eight, one of sixty-four, 
three of fifty-four, and one of forty-four guns, be- 
sides frigates; but the English account repre- 
sents the Dutch fleet as consisting of eight two- 
decked ships. No gun was fired on either side 
till they were within the distance of half rausket- 
ihot. The action then began about 8 A. M., 
and continued for three hours and forty minutes. 
Both sides fought with equal ardor, and the 
action terminated indecisively : the Dutch ships 
of war with their convoy bearing away for the 
Texel: and the English ships being too much 
disabled to follow them. A Dutch seventy-four 
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gun ship sunk soon after the action. In Europe 
the utmost efforts of France and Spain were able 
to produce nothing more than the annual parade 
of a mighty fleet in the channel; which was 
answered by the appearance of a British fleet so 
formidable that the allies never durst attack 
them. In the East Indies the united powers of 
the French, and native powers, had been con- 
quered, and the Dutch settlements had suffered 
severely. In *1781, however, the British naval 
power in the West Indies was so greatly sur- 
passed by that of France and Spain, that great 
apprehensions were entertained for our posses- 
sions. An ineffectual attempt on the island of 
St. Vincent was made by admiral Rodney ; and 
an indecisive engagement took place, April 28th, 
1781, between admiral Hood and the count de 
Grasse; the event of which, however, if not ad- 
vankJgeous, was certainly honorable to Britain, 
as the French had a superiority of six ships of 
the line. The damage done to the British ships 
having obliged them to retire to Barbadoes to 
refit, the F'rench took that opportunity to make 
a descent on the island of Tobago. See Tobago. 
Admiral Rodney had sent rear-admiral Drake 
with six sail of the line, three frigates, and some 
troops, to the assistance of the island ; but they 
were too late. Besides the inconveniences 
which the British West India islands suffered in 
consequence of the war, it was also the misfor- 
tune of some of them to be involved in domes- 
tic disputes with their governors. This was par- 
ticularly the case with Jamaica and Barbadoes ; 
and it seemed to be a maxim with the British 
ministry, at this period, to pay little regard to 
complaints from the subjects of the empire, 
respecting any abuse of authority. But the great 
and decisive blow of the American contest, 
which happened this year, was the capture of 
lord Cornwallis with the division of the army 
under his command. Other events, indeed, 
were sufficiently mortifying. The province of 
West F’loridahad been reduced by the Spaniards; 
Minorca was besieged by them with an apparent 
impossibility of holding out ; and the island of 
St. Eustatius was re-captured by the French. In 
short, every circumstance seemed to proclaim 
the necessity of putting an end to a war so cala- 
mitous and destructive. 

Parliament . met 27th of November, 1781. 
The ministry had received such a signal defeat 
in 1 780 as seemed to prognosticate the ruin of 
their power. They had indeed afterwards ac- 
quirea a majority, and the terror produced 
by the riots had assisted the re-establishment 
of their authority ; to which the success at 
Charlestown, and other parts of America, also 
contributed. But the disasters of 1781 in- 
volved them in the utmost difficulty and dis- 
tress. In the speech from the throne, his 
majesty observed, that the war was still unhap- 
pily prolonged by that* restless ambition which 
first excited the enemies of his crown and peo- 
ple to comm’ence it, and which still continued to 
disappoint his earnest desire and diligent exer- 
tions to restore the public tranquillity. No en- 
deavours, he addea, had been wanting on his 
art, to extinguish that spirit of rebellion which 
is enemies had found, means to foment and 


maintain in the colonies, and to restore, to hif 
deluded subjects in America, that happy and 
prosperous condition which they had formerly 
derived from a due obedience to the laws ; but 
the late misfortune in that quarter called loudly 
for the firm concurrence and assistance of parlia- 
ment, to frustrEie the designs of their enemies, 
which were equally prejudicial to the real inte- 
rests of America, and to those of Great Britain. 
The address was vehemently opposed by Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Burke. The latter remarked, that 
if there could be a greater misfortune than had 
already been undergone by this kingdom, in the 
present disgraceful contest, it was hearing men 
rise up in the great assembly of the nation, to 
vindicate such measures. If the ministry and the 
parliament were not to be taught by experience ; 
if neither calamities could make them feel, nor 
the voice of God make them wise, what had this 
fallen and undone country to hope for? If any 
thing could tend to deject the people of England, 
to make them despair of their situation, and re- 
sign themselves to their fate, it must be to re- 
ceive information that their ministers, after all 
that had been suffered^ were yet determined to 
go on with the American war. A battle might 
be lost, an enterprise might miscarry, an island 
might be captured, an army might capitulate in 
the best of causes, and even under a system of 
vigor and foresight ; because the battle, after all 
the wisdom and bravery of man, was in the 
hands of heaven ; and if cither, or all of these 
calamities, had happened in a good cause, and 
under the auspices of a vigilant administration, 
a brave people w’ould not despair. But it was 
not so in the present case. Amidst all their 
suflferings, and their misfortunes, they saw 
nothing so distressing as the weakness or 
wickedness of their ministers. They seemed 
still determined to go on, without plan, and 
without foresight, in this war of calamities ; for 
every thing that happened in it was a ca- 
lamity. He considered them all alike, vic- 
tories and defeats; towns taken and towns 
evacuated ; new generals appointed, and old 
generals recalled ; they were all alike calamities 
m his eyes, for they all spurred us on to this 
fatal business. Victories gave us hopes, defeats 
made us desperate, and both instigated us to go 
on. They were, therefore, both calamities; and 
the king’s speech was the greatest calamity of 
all ; for the king’s speech showed us the disposi- 
tion of the ministers : and this disposition was not 
to retreat an inch; but to goon,to plunge us deeper, 
to make our situation more disgraceful and more 
unhappy. The address, however, was carried by 
a majority of 216 to 129. In the house of peers 
the earl of Shelburne observed, that seven years 
had now elapsed since blood was first drawn in 
America; and, from that period to the present, 
the affairs of Great Britain had been continually 
growing worse, Of nearly 87,000 men sent to 
America, how few had returned ! What trea- 
sures had been in vain expended ! What enor- 
mous debts accumulated ! The most liberal 
national supplies had been followed by nothing 
but calamities; and the whole proceedings of the 
ministry manifested a want of system and of in- 
telligence. Among other instances of mis- 
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management, his lordship remarked that, intend number of troops already sent, or then going, to 
of blocking up the French fleets #ithin their own the East Indies. But the expense of those troops 
harbours, or immediately intercepting them on was to be reimbursed by the East India company, 
their putting out to sea, we had suffered them to After some farther statements, relative to the 
sail far upon their expeditions to our distant military force of the kingdom and its expense, 
settlements; and, when they had acquired this had been made by the secretary at war, colonel 
great advantage, we slowly followed their power- Barre rose, and with great vehemence declared, 
ful armaments with inconsiderable squadrons, that the estimates of the army, which were haid 
and scarcely ever reached the place of destina- before that house, were scandalous and evasive, 
tion till the enterprises of the enemy were ac- There was a much greater number of non-eflec- 
complished. As to the farther prosecution of live men than were stated in the estimates. In 
the war with tlie least prospect of success, it was fact, they amounted to a fifth part of the army, 
totally impossible : the nation was too much ex- The house should also recollect, that the esti- 
hausted both of men and money; recruits were mates lying on the table did not compose the 
not to be procured for the army; and, if we had whole of the expenses of the army; for ektraor- 
the best first lord of the admiralty, and the ablest dinarios of several millions were yet to come, 
board that ever sat, it was impossible to provide Neither were the men under the several descrip- 
for all the distant services of so extensive a war. tions given by the secretary at war the whole 
The reason was obvious. The fine navy that number of military force employed. Other 
belonged to Great Britain at the conclusion of troops were employed solely at the discretion of 
last war, had been suflered to rot and moulder the minister, and i)aid irregularly and unconstitu- 


away; while France and Spain had recniited 
and repaired their marine during the whole 
period of the peace. The house at length divided 
on an amenament of lord Shelburne’s, which 
was rejected by a majority of seventy-five to 
thirty-one. A short protest against the address 
was entered by the duke of liichmond, the mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and earl Fitzwilliam ; in 
which they declared that they dissented, ‘for 
reasons too often urged in vain for the last seven 
years, against the ruinous prosecution of the un- 
just war, carrying on by his majesty’s ministers, 
against the people of North America, and too 
fatally confirmed by repeated experience, and the 
late disgraceful loss of a second army, to stand 
in need of a repetition.’ Though ministers thus 
succeeded in carrying the addresses, they did not 
meet with the same success in their plan of 
carrying on the war. After the debate on tlm 
number of seamen, which was fixed at 100,000, 
for the ensuing year, Sir James Lowtlier moved, 
as a resolution of the house, ‘ That the war car- 
ried on with America had been ineffectual for 
the purposes for which it was undertaken ; and 
that all farther attempts to reduce that continent 
by force of arms would be in vain, and must be 
injurious to this country, J)y weakening her 
powers to resist her ancient and confederated ene- 
mies;’ which w'as very ably supported, though re- 
jected by a majority of 220 to 179. This, how- 
ever, was a majority in which the ministry had 
little reason to exult ; as it was sufficiently ap- 
parent, from the numbers who voted against 
them, that the uninfluenced sense of that house 
was clearly and decisively against any farther 
prosecution of the American war. Other argu- 
ments against it were urged in the debate on the 
army estimates. On the 14th December the 
secretary of war informed the house, that the 
whole force of the army, including the miKtia, 
required for the service of 1782, would amount 
to 186,220 men, and for this force the parliament 
had to provide. The sum requirea for these 
troops for pay, clothing, and other articles, 
amounted to £4,220,000. This military force 
exceeded that of the last year by 4074 men ; and 
the expense was consequently greater by £29,067 
158 . Ihe increase was occasioned by the greater 


tionally, without the assent or knowledge of the 
legislature; particularly the provincial corps iu 
America, ampunling to 9000 men in actual ser- 
vice, the statement of which force, though it had 
been called for from year to year, was never 
brought into the estimates. Lord George Ger- 
maine said, that the reason wliy the provincial 
corps had not been included in the estimates 
was, that some sliare of the public money might 
be spared, by avoiding to vote an establishment 
for these troops. They were raised and paid in 
a manner by much the most economical for the 
nation. They were solely under the manage- 
ment of the commander in chief : and an officer, 
called the inspector-general of the provincial 
corps, regularly took care to muster them from 
time to time* lie also informed the house that 
the ministry were unanimously of opinion that, 
considering the present situation of affairs, and 
tlie misfortunes of the waa*, it would not be right 
to Continue any longer the plan on which it had 
hitherto been conducted; and therefore that a 
fresh army would not be sent to supply the 
place of that captured at York-town under earl 
Cornwallis. General Conway declared that he 
entirely disapproved of a continuance of the 
American war in any form, as he wished that it 
might totally cease. He eagerly desired the re- 
cal of our fleets and armies, ana was anxious for 
an entire and immediate prevention of those 
calamities which had almost completed the 
destruction of the empire. He considered an 
avowal of the independence of America as a 
severe misfortune, and a debasing stroke against 
Great Britaii ; but of the two evils he would 
choose the least, and he would submit to the in- 
dependence of America. In short, he would 

almost yield to any circumstance whatsoever, 
rather than persist a day longer in the prosecu- 
tion of so pernicious a war. Ideas had been 
started relative to a war of posts, among which 
New York had been particularly mentioned. 
But on what military authority did the ministry 
presume to think that New York was tenable? 
What garrison would be able to maintain it? 
The diversity of military opinions given on this 
subject served rather to alarm than to convince. 
To secure New Ycrk,,the possession of Long 
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Island, which is 100 miles in length, is absolutely probability in its object, or justice in its origin 
necessary ; knd it is well known that Sir Henry It was, however, vigorously opposed by adminis- 
Clinton, with all his troops, did not consider tration, who had still sufficient strength to gain 
himself as secure. Notwithstanding these and their point, though only by a single vote, the 
other arguments, however, the question was motion being rejected by 194 tq 193. The in- 
carried in favor of ministry by a considerable creasing strength of opposition now showed that 
majority, and the supplies were voted. the downfal of ministry was at hand. The de- 

Besides the grand question, for and against the cision of the last question was considered as a 
continuance of the American war, several other victory gained by the former; and Mr. Fox in- 
matters of smaller moment were agitated this stantly gave notice that the subject would be 
session ; particularly the affair of St. Eustatius, resumed in a few days, under another form. It 
an enquiry into the state of the navy, and into was accordingly revived on the 27th of February ; 
the causes, generally, of our bad success in the on which day a petition from the city of London 
American war. A motion for censuring lord was presented to the house, soliciting the house 
Sandwich was lost only by 236 to 217; and so to interpose in such a manner as should prevent 
general did the desire of a change of administra- any further prosecution of the American war; 
lion now appear, that it excited no small degree after which general Conway moved, that it 
of surprise that the present ministers should re- should be resolved, ‘ That it was the opinion of 
tain their places. Nothing could set in a more that house, that the farther prosecution of offen- 
striking point of view the detestation in which sive waron the continent of North America, for 
they were held, than the extreme aversion the purpose of reducing the revolted coloriies to 
shown at admitting lord George Germaine to obedience by force, would be the means of weak- 
the dignity of the peerage. On this occasion ening the elforts of this country against her 
his conduct at Mindcn was again investi- European enemies, and tend, under the present 
gated ; and when he had taken his seat in the circumstances, dangerously to increase the mu- 
house, under the title of lord viscount Sackville, tual enmity so fatal to the interests both of Great 
a protest was entered, signed by nine peers, Britain and America; and, by preventing a 
in which the sentence and the public orders happy reconciliation with that country, to frus- 
against him were particularly stated ; and in irate tlie earnest desire graciously expressed by 
which they declared, that they ^ could not look his majesty to restore the blessings of public 
upon the raising to tlie peerage a person so cir- tranquillity.' In order to evade coming to any 
cumstanced, in any other light than as a mea- immediate determination on the question, a pro- 
sure hital to the interests, as well as to the glory position was made by Mr. Wallace, the attorney- 
of the crown, and to tlie dignity of tliat house; general, that a truce should be entered into with 
insulting to the memory of the late sovereign, America; and that a bill should be prepared to 
and likewise to every surviving branch of the enable his majesty’s ministers to treat on this 
illustrious house of Brunswick; repugnant to ground: and, under the pretence of allowing 
every principle of military discipline, and di- time for this measure, he moved, ‘ that the present 
rectly contrary to the maintenance of the honor dcdiate should be adjourned for a fortnight,’ The 
of that house, and to that honor which has for house divided upon this motion, when there ap- 
ages been the glorious characteristic of the British peared for it 215, and against it 234 ; so that 
nation, and wliich, as far as could depend on there was a majority of nineteen against the mi- 
them, they found themselves called upon, not nistry. General Conway’s original motion was 
more by duty than inclination, to transmit then put and carried without a division, 
pure and unsullied to posterity.' On the 22d of He immediately made another for an address 
February, a motion was made in the house of to the king, in which the American war was 
commons by general Conway, ^ That an humble spoken of precisely in the terms made use of 
address be presented, earnestly imploring his in the first motion, and in which his majesty was 
majesty, that, taking into his royal consideration solicited to put a stop to any further prosecution 
the many and great calamities which had at- of offensive war against the colonies. This mo- 
tended the present unfortunate war, and the tion was agreed to ; and it was also resolved, that 
heavy burdens thereby brought on his loyal and the address should be presented on the 1st of 
affectionate people, he would be graciously March ; when his majesty returned an answer, 
pleased to listen to the humble prayer and advice in which he declared, that there were no objects 
of his faithful commons, that the war on the con- nearer to his heart than the ease, happiness, and 
tinent of North America might no longer be pur- prosperity of his people ; that the house of coin- 
sued for the impracticable purpose of reducing mons might be assured, that, in pursuance of 
that country to obedience by force; and expressing their advice, he should take such measures as 
their hope that the earnest desire and diligent should appear to him to be most conducive to 
exertion to restore the public tranquillity, of which the restoration of harmony between Great Bri- 
they had received his majesty's most gracious as- tain and her revolted colonies, so esential to the 
surances, might, by a happy reconciliation with prosperity of both ; and that his efforts should 
the revolted colonies, be forwarded and made be directed in the most effectual manner, against 
effectual ; to which great end, his majesty's faith- our European enemies, until such a peace could 
ful commons would be ready most cheerfully to be obtained as should consist with the interests 
give their utmost assistance.’ It was seconded and permanent welfare of his kingdoms. This 
by lord John Cavendish, who remarked, tluit the answer being not thought sufficiently explicit, it 
American war had been a war of malice and re- was observed by general Conway, in the house 
sentment, without either dignity in its conduct, of commons, on the 4th of March, that he hoped 



he should be supported by the house in de- 
sire of securing the nation againstjthe possioility 
of a doubt, that the American war was not now 
completely concluded. lie therefore moved, 
* That an humble address should be presented to 
his majesty, to return his majesty the thanks of 
that house for his gracious answer to their last 
address; that house being convinced, that nothing 
could, in the present circumstances of this coun- 
try, so essentially promote those great objects 
of his majesty’s paternal care for Ids people, as 
the measure which his faitliful commons had 
most humbly, but earnestly recommended to 
his majesty.’ This motion was unanimously 
agreed to; after which the general moved 
‘That, after the solemn declaration of the opi- 
nion of that house, in their humble address 
presented to his majesty on Triday last, and his 
majesty’s assurance of his gracious intention, 
that house would consider as enemies to his 
majesty and this country, all those who should 
endeavour to frustrate his majesty’s paternal care 
for the ease and happiness of his peoph', by ad- 
vising, or by any means attempting, the farther 
jirosecution of offensive war on the continent of 
North America, for the ymrpose of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force. ^ After 
some debate, the motion was agreed to without 
a division. 

On the Gth of the month, after a number of 
papers had been read in the ho\ise of peers re- 
lative to the surrender of earl Cornwallis and the 
army under Ins command, the two following 
motions were made by the duke of Chandos: 1. 
‘That It was the oyiinion of that house, that the 
immediate cause of the capture of the army un- 
der earl Cornwallis, in Virginia, appeared to 
liave been the want of a sufficient naval force to 
cover and protect the same.’ 2. ‘ That the not 
covering and protecting the army under earl 
Cornwallis in a proper manner was highly 
blaineable in those who advised and planned the 
expedition.’ After some debate, the motionswcr« 
rejected, upon a division, by a majority of se- 
venty-two to thirty-seven. Ihns the ministry 
still kept their ground, and, with the most asto- 
nishing resolution, combated the powefs of op- 
position. 

The unpopularity of lord North was now far- 
ther augmented by his proposal of some new 
ta :es, particularly on soap, the carriage of goods, 
and nlaces of entertainment. On the 15th of 
March, it was moved by Sir John Rous, that 
‘ the nation could have no farther confidence in 
the ministers who had the conduct of public 
affairs.’ The debate was remarkable for an ar- 
gument, in the affair of America, perfectly new 
and unprecedented. Sir James Marriot informed 
the house, that though it had been frequently 
pretended, that the inhabitants of the colonies 
were not represented in the British parliament, 
yet the fact was otherwise i for they were ac- 
tually represented. Ihe first colonisation, by 
national and sovereign authordy, he remarked, 
was the establishment of the colony of Virginia. 
The grants and charters made of those lands, 
and of all the subsequent colonies, werp of one 
tenor, and expressed in the following terms : 
*To have and to hold of the king or queen’s ma- 


jesty, as part and parcel of the manor of East 
Greenwich, within the county of Kent, redden- 
dum> a certain rent at our castle of East Green- 
wich, &c.’ So that the inhabitants of America 
were, in fact, by the nature of their tenure, re- 
presented in parliament by the knights of the 
shire for the county of Kent ! This curious legal 
discovery, that the American colonics were part 
and parcel of the manor of East Greenwich, 
though delivered by the learned judge with all 
proper gravity and solemnity, yet excited so 
much merriment in the house, that it was with 
gsent difficulty, for some time, that the speaker 
could preserve any kind of order. Lord North 
end^VQured to vindicate his own administration, 
lie affirmed, that it could not be declared with 
truth, by tliat house, tliat the national calamities 
originated from the measures of the present admi- 
nistration. Tile repeal of the American stamp 
act, and the passing of the declaratory law, took 
place before his entrance into office. As a pri- 
vate member of parliament, he gave his vote in 
favor of both ; but, as a minister, he was not re- 
sponsible for either. When he accepted his post, 
the times were scarcely less violent than tlie pre- 
sent. He approaclied the helm when others had 
deserted it; and, standing there, he had used his 
utmost efforts to assist his country. That the Ame- 
rican war was just and recpiisite, and prosecuted 
for the purpose of supporting and maintaining 
the riglits of the British legislature, was a posi- 
tion, for tiie truth of which he would ever con- 
tend. As to peace, he not only wished most 
earnestly for it, but also for the formation of such a 
ministry as might at once jirove welcome to the 
country, and with urianirnoiis cordiality co-upc- 
rate for the welfare ami the honor of tlie state. 
It was not an nttaclimont to tlie honors and emo- 
luments of office wliich bad kept him so long in 
place ; and he should disdain to throw impedi- 
ments in the v^ay of any honorable and salutary 
coalition of parties, thougli for the adjustment 
of an administration from wliich he might per- 
C(;ive himself excluded. The house at length 
divided upon the question, when there appeared 
for it 227, and against it 236 ; so that there was 
a majority of nine in favor of administration. 
Notwithstanding this seemingly favorable deter- 
mination, it was so well known that the ministry 
could not stand their ground, that, four days 
after, a similar motion to that made by Sir John 
Rous, was to have been made by the earl of 
Surrey; but, when his lordship was about to 
rise for that purpose, lord North addressed him- 
self to the speaker, and endeavoured to gain the 
attention of the house. This occasioned some 
altercation, many members insisting, that the carl 
of Surrey ought to be heard first. But lord North 
observed, that as he understood the motion to be 
made by the noble earl was similar to that made 
a few days before, and the object of which was 
the removal of the ministers, he had such infor- 
mation to communicate to the house, as most, 
he conceived, render any such motion unneces 
sary. lie could with authority assure the house, 
that his majesty had come to a full determination 
to change Ids ministers. Indeed, those persons 
who had for some time conducted the public 
affairs were no longer his majesty's ministers 
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They were not now to be considered as men 
holding the reins of government, and transacting 
measures of state, but merely remaining to do 
their official duty, till other ministers were ap- 
pointed. The sooner these new ministers were 
appointed, his lordship declared, that, in his 
opinion, the better it would be for the public 
business, and the general interests of tlie nation. 
He returned thanks to the house for the many in- 
stances of favor and indulgence which he had 
received from them during the course.of his ad- 
ministration ; and he declared, that he considered 
himself as responsible, in all senses of the word, 
for every circumstance of his ministerial Qpn- 
duct, and iliat he should be ready to answet to 
his country w'henever he should be called upon 
for that purpose. 

The carl of Surrey informed the house, that 
the motion which he intended to have made was 
designed to declare to the nation, and to all 
Europe, that the ministry were not dismissed 
because they wanted to avoid the fatigues of 
office, but because the parliament had totally 
withdrawn from them their good opinion and 
their confidence, and were determined no longer 
to permit the perpetration of those violent abuses 
of their trust, to which, with impunity, and to 
the disgrace and detriment of the state, they had 
for such a length of time proceeded. His lord- 
ship, however, in consequence of the declaration 
of lord North, waived his intended motion; and, 
after some farther debate, the house adjourned. 

Thus an end' was put to an administiation 
which had for so long been obnoxious to a great 
part of the nation, and whose removal contributed 
very much to allay those dangerous ferments by 
which evoi'y part of the British dominions had 
been agitated. Peace now became as much the 
object of ministry as war had been formerly. 
Before we proceed to any account of the nego- 
ciations for that desirable event, it is necessary 
to take notice of those military events which dis- 
posed the other belligerent powers to an accom- 
modation. The disaster of lord Cornwallis had 
produced a sincere desire of being at peace with 
America: but that could not be accomplished 
■without making peace with France also; and 
that power was haughty and elated with success. 
Minorca had now fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards : and though the capture of a few 
miserable invalids, attended with such extreme 
difficulty as the Spaniards experienced (see Mi- 
norca), ought rather to have intimidated them 
than otherwise, they projected the most impor- 
tant further conquests Nothing less than the 
reduction of the British West India Islands be- 
came the object of the allies ; and there was too 
much reason to suppose that this object was 
within their reach. In the beginning of, 1782 
the islands of Nevis and St, Christopher were 
obliged to surrender to the French admiral, 
and the marquis de Bouille. Jamaica was 
marked out as the next victim ; but an end of 
all these aspiring hopes was 'fast approaching. 
The advantages hitherto gained by the French in 
their naval engagements with the British fleet, 
had often proceeded from their keeping at a 
great distance during the time of action, and from 
their good fortune and dexterity in gaining the 


wind. At last the French admiral, De Grasse, 
determined, after an indecisive action on the 9tb 
of April 1782, to stand a close engagement 
with his formidable antagonist Rodney. This 
took place on the 12th of April, off the islaiid of 
Dominica. The British fleet consisted of thirty- 
seven ships of the line, and the French of thirty- 
four. The action commenced at seven o’clock, 
A.M. and contined with unremitting fury till 
half past six P. M. It is said that no other sig- 
nal was rpade by the admiral but the general one 
for action, and that for close fight. Sir G. Rod- 
ney was on board the Formidable, a ship of 
ninety guns ; and the count De Grasse was on 
board tlie Ville de Paris, a ship of 110 guns, 
which was a present to the French king from the 
city of Paris. In the course of the action, the 
Formidable fired nearly eighty broadsides; and, 
for three hours, the admiral’s ship was involved 
in so thick a cloud of smoke, that it was almost 
invisible to the officers and men of the rest of 
the fleet. The van division of the British fleet 
was commanded by Sir Samuel Hood, and the 
rear division by rear-admiral Drake. But the 
decisive turn on this memorable day was given 
by a bold manoeuvre of the Formidable, which 
broke the French line, and throw them into con- 
fusion. The first French ship that struck was 
the Caesar, a seventy-four gun ship, which, at the 
time, ha<l not a foot of canvas without a shot- 
hole. Unfortunately, soon after she was taken 
possession of, she took fire by accident, and blew 
up. The Olorieux and the Hectoi', both seventy- 
four gun ships, were also taken by the British 
fleet, together with the Ardent of sixty-four guns. 
It was a very close and hard fought action on 
both sides, but the French \Nere at length totally 
defeated. \Mien the X'ille de Pans struck, it was 
almost dark. There were 5,.500 troops on board 
the French fleet, and tlie havoc among these 
was very great. On the 19th, a squadron, which 
was detached from the main fleet, under the 
comniaiid of Sir Samuel Hood, captured the 
Cato and the Jason, two French men of war of 
sixty-four guns each ; with tlie Amiable of thir- 
ty-lwp guns, and the Ceres of eighteen. About 
the same time the fleet under admiral Barrington 
took from the Frencli, off Usliant, the Pegase of 
seventy-four guns, the Actionairc of sixty-four, 
and ten sail of vessels under their convoy. It 
was universally allowed, that, in this engage- 
ment, the French, notwithstanding their defeat, 
behaved with the greatest valor. De Grasse 
himself did not surrender till 400 of his people 
were killed, and only himself and two others re- 
mained without a wound. The captain of the 
Caesar after his ensign staff was shot away, and 
the ship almost battered to pieces, caused his 
colors to be nailed to the mast, and Aus con- 
tinued fighting till he was killed. The vessel, 
when taken, was a mere wreck. Other French 
officers behaved in the same manner. The valor 
of the British requires no encomium : it was evi- 
dent from their success. The admiral was cre- 
ated an English peer by the title of baron 
Rodney, of Rodney Stoke, in the county of 
Somerset. Sir Samuel Hood was also create 1 
baron Hood of Catherington, in the kingdom of 
Ireland; and rear-admiral Drake, and captam 
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Affleck, were created baronets of Great mitain. 
The count De Grasse, after his defeat, was re- 
ceived on board the Barfleur man of war, and 
landed at Jamaica,, where he was treated with 
great respect. After continuing there some time, 
he was conveyed to England, and accommodated 
at the Royal Hotel in Pall-Mall. His sword, 
which he had delivered up to admiral Rodney, 
was returned to him by the king. This etiquette 
enabled him to appear at court, where he was 
received by their majesties and the royal family 
in a manner suitable to his rank, and, from the 
time of his arrival in London to his departure on 
the 12th of August 1782, was visited by many 
persons of distinction. 

Though the designs of the French against 
Jamaica were now effectually frustrated, the 
victory was not followed by those beneficial con- 
sequences which many expected. None of the 
British islands which had been taken by the 
French in the West Indies were recaptured ; 
some of the ships which were taken by ad- 
miral Rodney were afterwards lost at sea ; par- 
ticularly the Ville de Paris, the Glorieux, and 
the lleetor. A British man of war, the Centaur, 
of seventy-four guns, was also sunk, in lat. 48*^ 
33' and long. 4;P 20', on the 24th September, 
1782, in consequence of the disabled state to 
which it was reduced by violent storms ; and the 
lives of captain Ingleficld the commander, and 
ten otlier officers and seamen, were only pre- 
served by their getting on board a pinnace. 
The Jamaica homeward ])ound fleet was also 


dispersed this year by a hurricane off the 
banks of Nftwfoundlaiul, when the Ramillies of 
seventy-four guns, and several merchantmen, 
foundered. The British navy also sustained, 
about this time, a considerable loss at home, by 
the Royal George, of 100 guns, being overset 
and sunk at Portsinoutli. This melancholy acci- 
dent, which haj)pened on the 29th August, was 
occiusioned by a partial heel being given to the 
ship, with a view to cleanse and sweeten her; 
but the guns on one sitle being removc'd to the 
other, or at least the greater part of them, and 
her lower deck ports being not lashed in, the 
ship thwarted on one side with a squall from the 
north-west, filled with water, and sunk in the 
space of three minutes. Admiral Kcmpenfell, 
a very meritorious officer, other officers, upwards 
of 400 seamen, and 200 women, besides many 
children, perished in her. Thus the prosecution 
of the war seemed to be attended with endless 
disasters and difficulties. 

In the beginning of May an expedition was 
undertaken, by the French, to the remote and 
inhospitable regions of Hudson’s Bay,; and, 
though no force existed in that place capable of 
making any resistance, a seventy-four gun ship 
and two thirty-six gun frigates were employed on 
the service. The los<! of the Hudson’s Ray com- 
pany, on this occasion, amounted to £300,000, 
out the humanity of the French commander was 
conspicuous, in leaving a sufficient quantity of 
provisions and stores of all kinds, for the use of 
the British who had fled at his approach. Another 
expedition was undertaken by the Spaniards to 
the Bahama Islands, where a like easy conquest 
was obtained. The island of Providence was 
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defended only by 360 rnen, who, bein'g attacked 
by 5000, could make no resistance. Some set- 
tlements on the Musquito shore were also taken 
by the Spaniards; but the Bay men, assisted by 
their negroes, bravely retook some of them ; and 
having formed a little army with the Indians in 
these parts, headed by colonel Despard, they 
attacked and carried the posts on the Black River, 
making prisoners of about 800 Spanish troops. 
The great disaster wbicli befel this povve^, how- 
ever, was their failure before Gibraltar, which 
happened in September, 1782, with such circum- 
stances of horror and destruction as evinced the 
abiprdity of persisting in the enterprise. See 
Gibraltar. 

All parties to the war were at length desirous 
to put an end to it. We have already noticed 
tlic events which led to the removal of lord North 
and the other ministers, who, for so long a time, 
had directed the public measures of this country. 
His majesty, it was said, expressed, on this occa- 
sion, considerable agitation of mind ; and the 
members of opposition wouUl form no coalition 
with any of the old ministry, except the lord 
chancellor. On the 27th and 30th of March., 
1782, the marquis of Rockingham was appointed 
first lord of the treasury ; lord John (JaVendish 
chancellor of the exchequer ; the carl of Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fox principal secretaries of state; 
lord (’amden president of the council ; the duke 
of Richmond master of the ordnance ; the duke 
of Grafton lord privy seal ; admiral Kcppel first 
lord of the admiralty; general Conway com- 
mander in chief of all tlie forces in Great Britain; 
Mr. Thomas Townshend secretary at war ; Mr. 
Burke paymaster of jljie forces; and colonel Bane 
treasurer of the navy. Other offices and honors 
were likewise conferred on diflerent members 
of the op))()sition ; and some were raised to the 
peerage, particularly admiral Kcppel, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, and Mr, Dunning. The first business, 
of course, in which tlio ministry engaged, was 
the taking such measures as were ])ro))er to effect 
a general })eace. Accordingly, the empress of 
Russia having oftVrcd her mediation to restore 
peace between Great Britain and Holland, Mr. 
secretary Fox wrote a letter to M. Simolin, the 
Russian minister in J.ondon, informing him that 
his majesty was ready to negociate on the terms 
and conditions of the peace which was made in 
1674; and that, in order to facilitate such a 
treaty, he was willing to give immediate orders 
for a suspension of hostilities. But the states of 
Holland did not appear inclined to a separate 
peace : negociations for a general peace were 
now indeed commenced at Paris, 

Mr. Granville was invested wifli full powers 
to treat with all the parties at war ; and was 
directed to propose the independency of the thir- 
teen united provinces of America, in the firs^ 
instance. Admiral Digby and general Carleton 
were also directed to acquaint the American con- 
gress with the pacific views of the British court, 
and with the offer that was made to acknowledge 
the independence of the United States. 
before this work of pacification had made any 
considerable progress, the new ministry sustained 
an irreparable loss (July 1782) by the death of 
the marquis of Rockingham. Even before tliis 
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event, considerable apprehensions were enter- 
tained of their want of union j but, on the death 
of that nobleman, the earl of Shelburne, who 
succeeded him as first lord of the treasury, proved 
so disagreeable to some of his colleagues, that 
Mr. Fox, lord John Cavendish, Mr. Burke, and 
some others, instantly resigned. Others, how- 
ever, though little attached to the earl, kept their 
places, and his lordship found means to attach 
to his interest Mr. Pitt, son of the late earl of 
Chatham. Though then in an early staged of 
life, tiiis gentleman had distinguished himself 
greatly in parliament, and was now, at the age of 
twenty-three, prevailed upon to accept the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer. The seceding 
members of the cabinet were at great pains to 
explain their motives to the house for taking this 
step. These were in general a suspicion that 
matters would be managed dificrently from the 
plan they had proposed while in office, and par- 
ticularly that the American independence would 
not be allowed ; but this was positively denied 
at the time : and with truth, as appeared by the 
event. No obstruction, however, arose to the 
general pacification, and as early as 30th Novem- 
ber, 1782, the articles of a provisional treaty were 
settled between Britain and America. Py these 
it was stipulated that the people of the United 
States should continue to enjoy, without moles- 
tation, the right to take fish of every kind on the 
grand bank, and on all the other banks of N(‘w- 
foundland; and that they should likewise exer- 
cise and continue that same privilege in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and at every otlier place 
in the sea, where the inhabitants used heretofore 
to fish. They were likewise to have liberty to 
take fish of every kind on such part of the coast 
of Newfoundland as British seamen shall resort 
to; but not to cure or dry them on that island : 
to possess the privilege of fishing on the coasts, 
bays, and creeks of all the other dominions of 
his Britannic majesty in America; and to cure 
and dry fish in any of the unsettled bays, har- 
bours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen 
Islands, and l.abrador. But it was agreed that, 
after such places should be settled, this right 
could not be legally put in practice, without the 
consent of the inhabitants and proprietors. It 
was accorded, that creditors upon either side 
should meet with no impediment in the prose- 
cution of their claims : that the congress should 
earnestly recommend it to the legislatures of the 
respective states, to provide for the restitution of 
all estates and properties which had been confis- 
cated, belonging to real British subjects, and 
of the estates and properties of persons resident 
in districts in the possession of his majesty’s 
arms, and who had not borne arms against tj^e 
United States. It was resolved that persons of 
any description should have free liberty to go to 
any part whatsoever of any of the thirteen United 
States, and remain in it for twelve months unmo- 
lested in their endeavours to recover such of their 
estates, rights, and properties as might not have 
been confiscated ; and it was concerted, that the 
congress should earnestly recommend to the 
several states a revision of all acts or laws re- 
garding the premises, so as to render them per- 
fectly consistent, not only with justice and equity, 


but with that spirit of conciliation which, on the 
return of the blessings of peace, sliould univer- 
sally prevail. It was understood that no future 
confiscations should be made, nor prosecutions 
commenced against any person, or body of 
men, on account of the part which he or they 
had taken in the present war ; and that those 
who might be in confinement on sucli a charge, 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty in 
America, should, together with all prisoners, be 
immediately set at liberty. The navigation of 
the river Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, 
was to remain for ever free and open to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain and the citizens of the 
United States. In fine, it was agreed, that if any 
place or territory belonging to Great Britain, or 
to the United States, should be conquered by the 
arms of either before the arrival of the provisional 
articles in America, it should be restored with- 
out compensation or difficulty. 

In the treaty between (ireat Britain and France 
it was agreed, that Newfoundland should remain 
with England, as before the commencement of 
the war; and, to prevetit disputes about boun- 
daries, it was accorded tlrat the French fishery 
should begin from Cape St. John on the eastern 
side, and, going round by the north, should have 
for its boundary Cape Hay ou the western side. 
The islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which had 
been taken in September, 1778, were ce.ded in 
full right to France. The French were to con- 
tinue to fish in the gulf of St. Lawrence, con- 
formably to the fifth article of tlie treaty of Paris. 
Tlie king of Great Britain was to restore to 
France the island of St. Lucia, and to cede and 
guarantee to her that of Tobago. The king of 
France was to surrender to Great Britain the 
islands of (Jrenatla and the Grenadines, St. \’in- 
cent, Dominica, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. The river of Senegal and its depen- 
dencies, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, Ga- 
1am, Arguin, and Porteudic, were to be given to 
France ; and the island of Goree was to be re- 
stored to it. Fort James and the river Gambia 
were guaranteed to his Britannic majesty; and 
the gum trade was to remain in tlie same con- 
dition as before the commencement of hos- 
tilities. The king of (Heat Britain was to Restore 
to his most Christian majesty all the establish- 
ments which belonged to him at the breaking out 
of the war on the coast of Orixa and in Bengal, 
with the liberty to surround Chandernagor with 
a ditch for draining the waters; and' became 
engaged to secure to the subjects of France in 
that part, of India, and on the coast of Orixa, 
Coromandel, and Malabar, a safe, free, and inde- 
pendent trade, either as private traders, or under 
the direction of a company. Pondicherry, as 
well as Karical, was to be rendered back to 
France ; and his Britannic majesty was to give, 
as a dependency round Pondicherry, the two 
districts of Valanour and Bahour ; and, as a 
dependency round Karical, the four contiguous 
Magans. The French were again to enter into 
the possession of Mahe, and of the comptoir at 
Surat. 

The allies of France and Great Britain were 
to be invited to accede to the present pacifica- 
tion: and the term of four months was to be 
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allowed them, for the purpose of making ^eir 
decision. In the event of their aversion from 
peace, no assistance on either side was to be 
given to them. Great Britain renounced every 
claim with respect to Dunkirk. Commissioners 
were to be appointed respectively by the two 
nations, to enquire into the state of their com- 
merce, and to concert new arrangements of trade 
on the footing of mutual convenience. All con- 
quests on either side, in any part of the world 
whatsoever, not mentioned nor alluded to in the 
present treaty, were to be restored without diffi- 
culty, and without requiring compensation. It 
was determined that the king of Great Britain 
should order the evacuation of the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, three months after the 
ratification of the preliminary treaty ; and that, 
if, possible, before the expiration of the same 
eriod, he should relinquish all connexion with 
t. Lucia in the West Indies, and Goree in 
Africa. It was stipulated, in like manner, that 
his Britannic majesty should, at the end of three 
months after the ratification of the treaty, or 
sooner, enter into the possession of the islands of 
Grenada and the (Grenadines, St. Vhncent, 
Dominica, St. Christopher’s, Nevis, and Mont- 
serrat. Prance was to be put into possession of 
the towns and comptoirs which were to be re- 
stored to her in the East Indies, and of the terri- 
tories which were to serve as dependencies round 
Pondicherry and round Kancal, six months 
after the ratification of the definitive treaty ; and, 
at the termination of the same term, she was to 
restore the towns and districts which her arms 
might have taken from the English or their allies 
in that quarter of the globe. Each crown was 
respectively to reimburse the sums which had 
been advanced for the maintenance of their pri- 
soners by the country where they had been de- 
tained, according to attested and authentic 
vouchers. With a view to prevent every dis- 
pute and complaint, on account of prizes which 
might be made at sea, after, the signing of the 
preliminary articles, it was mutually settled and 
understood, that the vessels and effects which 
might be taken in the channel, and in the North 
Seas, after the space of twelve days, to be com- 
puted from the ratification of the preliminary 
articles, were to be restored upon each side ; 
that the term should be one month from the 
Channel and the North Seas, as far as the Ca- 
nary Islands inclusively, whether in the ocean or 
the Mediterranean ; two months from the Canary 
Islands as far as the equinoctial line or equator; 
and lastly, five months without exception in all 
other parts of the world. Thesd preliminary 
articles of peace were concluded at Versailles on 
the 20th January, 1783, between Mr. Fitzherbert, 
minister plenipotentiary on the part of his 
Britannic majesty, and the comte de Vergennes, 
the minister plenipotentiary on the part of the 
king of France. 

At the same time the preliminary articles of 
peace between Great Britain and Spain were 
also concluded at Versailles, between Mr. Fitz- 
herbert and the comte d’Aranda, the minister 
plenipotentiary for the Spanish monarch. His 
Catholic majesty was to keep the island of 
Minorca ; and was to retain West Florida. East 
Florida was to be ceded to him by the king of 


Great Britain. Eighteen months from the dat 
of the ratification of the definitive treaty were 
to be allowed to the subjects of the latter, who 
had settled in the island of Minorca and in the 
two Floridas, to sell their estates, to recover their 
debts, and to transport their persons and effects, 
without being restrained upon account of their 
religion, or on any other pretence wliatsoever, 
except that of debts and prosecutions for crime^. 
His Britannic majesty, was at the same time to 
hav^ the power to cause all the effects that might 
belong to him in East Florida, whether artillery 
or others, to be carried away. The liberty of 
cutting logwood, in a district of which the boun- 
daries were to be ascertained, without molest- 
ation, wa§ permitted to (Jreat Britain. The king 
of Spain was to restore the islands of Providence, 
and the Bahamas, without exception, in the con- 
dition in which they were when they were con- 
quered by his arms. All othe^ conquests of 
territories and countries upon either side, not 
included in the present articles, were to be mu- 
tually restored^without difficulty or compensation. 
The epoch for the restitutions to be made and 
for the evacuations to take place, the regulations 
for the release of prisoners and for the cessation 
of captures, were exactly tlie same as those 
which have already been related, as stipulated % 
in the preliminary articles with France. 

8. History of Great Britain from the peace 
of 1783 to the war of 1793. — No sooner were 
these articles ratified and laid before parlia- 
ment, than the most vehement declamations 
against ministry took place. Never had the 
administration of lord North himself been 
arraigned with moQ^ asperity of language. 
The ministry defended themselves wiili great 
resolution; but found it impossible to avoid the 
censure of parliament. An address without any 
amendment was indeed carried in the house of 
lords by seventy-two to fifty-nine ; but in the 
lower house it was lost by 224 to 208. On the 
21st of February some resolutions were moved 
in the house of commons hy lord John Caven- 
dish, of which the most remarkable were, that 
the concessions made by Britain were greater 
than its adversaries had a right to expect; and 
that the house would take the case of the Ame- 
rican loyalists into consideration. The last 
motion indeed his lordship consented to waive ; 
but all the rest were earned against ministry by 
207 to too. These proceedings, however, could 
make no alteration with regard to the treaty, 
which had already been ratified by all the con- 
tending powers,* the Dutch only excepted. Tlie 
terms offered them were a renewal of the treaty 
of 1674 : which, though the most advantageous 
they could expect, were positively refused at that 
time. Afterwards they offered to accept the 
terms they had formerly refused ; but the com- 
pliment was then returned, by a refusal on the 
part of Great Britain. When the preliminary 
articles were settled with the court of France 
and Spain, a suspension of arms took place with 
Holland also ; but, though the definitive arrange- 
ments with the other powers were finally con- 
cluded by September, the preliminary articles 
were only then settled with Holland. The terms 
were a general restitution of all places taken on 
both sides during the war, excepting the settle- 
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ment of Negapatam in the East Indies, which 
was to remain in the hands of Britain, unless an 
equivalent was given on the part of Holland. 
The navigation of the eastern seas was to remain 
free and unmolested to all the British shipping. 
The o’ther articles concerned only the exchange 
of prisoners, and such other matters as are com- 
n^on to all treaties. 

An end was now put to the most dangerous 
war in which Britain had been hitherto engaged ; 
and in which, notwiilistanding the powerful 
combination against her, she still remained in a 
state of superiority to all her enemies. At that 
time, and ever since, it has appeared, how much 
politicians were mistaken, who imagined that 
the prosperity of Britain depended in a great 
measure on her colonies : tliough, for a number 
of years, she had not only been deprived of 
these colonies, but opposed by them with all 
their force ; though attacked at the Same time by 
three of the greatest powers in Europe, and 
looked upon with an invidious eye by all the 
rest; the injury inflicted on her enemies still 
greatly exceeded that she had received. Their 
trade by sea was almost ruined ; and, on com- 
paring the loss of ships on both sides, the balance 
in favor of Britain was twenty-eight ships of 
the line and thirty-seven frigates, carrying in all 
nearly 2000 guns. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the state of the nation appears to have been 
really such, that a much longer continuance of 
the war would have been impracticable. In the 
debates, which were kept up with the greatest 
violence on account of the peace, Mr. Pitt exhi- 
bited our situation with great energy and strength 
of argument. ‘ It was in vain,' he said, Mo boast 
of the strength of our navy ; we had not more 
than 100 sail of the line : but the fleet of France 
and Spain amounted to nearly 140 ships of the 
line. Seventy-two ships of the line were to have 
acted against Jamaica. Admiral Pigot had only 
forty-six sail to support it ; and it was a favorite 
maxim, of many members of the house, tliat 
defensive war must terminate in certain ruin. 
It was not possible that admiral Pigot could 
have acted offensively against the islands of the 
enemy ; for lord Rodney, when flushed with vic- 
tory, did not dare to attack them. Would 
admiral Pigot have recovered by arms, what the 
ministers had regained by negociation : with a 
superior fleet against him, and in its sight, is it 
to be conceived that he could have taken Gre- 
nada, Dominica, St. Christophers, Nevis, and 
Montserrat? On the contrary, is it not more 
than probable that the campaign in the West 
Indies must have terminated in tlie loss of Ja- 
maica ? In the cast, it was true that the services 
of Sir Edward Hughes had been highly extolled ; 
but he could only be commended for a merely 
defensive resistance. Victory seemed to be out 
of the question ; and he had not been able to 
prevent the diserabark-alioii of a powerful Euro- 
pean armament, which had joined itself to Hyder 
Ally, and threatened the desolation of the Car- 
natic. See Hindostan. At home, and in our 
own seas, the fleets of the enemy would have 
^en nearly double to ours. We might have 
seized the intervals of their cruise, and paraded 
the channel for a few weeks ; but that parade 


would have only served to disgrace us. It was 
yet the only achievement in our power ; for, to 
have hazarded an engagement, would have been 
equivalent to a surrender of the kingdom. Nei- 
ther, in his opinion, was the state of our army 
to be considered as formidable. New levies 
could not be raised in a depopulated country. 
We might send upon an offensive scheme 5000 or 
6000 men : and what expectation could be ex- 
cited by a force of this kind ? To have with- 
drawn troops from America was a critical game. 
There were no transports in which they might 
be embarked; and if it had been possible to 
embark them, in what miraculous manner were 
they to be protected against the fleets of the 
enemy ? As to our finances, they were melan- 
choly. Let the immense extent of -our debts be 
weighed ; let our resources be considered ; and, 
let us then ask, what would have been the con- 
sequence of the protraction of the war? It 
would have endangered the bankruptcy of public 
faith ; and this bankruptcy, if is obvious, if it 
had come upon us, might have dissolved all the 
ties of government, and have operated to the 
general ruin. To accept the peace on the terms 
already related, or to continue llie war, was the 
only alternative in the power of ministers. Such 
was the ultimatum of France. At the sLiine time, 
however, it ought to be rememliered, that the 
peace obtained was better than could have been 
expected from the lowness of our condition. 
We had acknowledged the American independ- 
ence ; but what was that but an empty form ? 
We had ceded Florida; but had we not oi)- 
tained the islands of Providence and the Baha- 
mas ? We had granted an extent of fishery on 
the coast of Newfoundland ; but liad we not 
established an exclusive right to the most valu- 
able banks ? We have restored St. Lucia, and 
given up Tobago ; but had we not regained 
Granada, Dominica, St. Christopliers, Nevis, 
and Montserrat ? And had we not rescued Ja- 
maica from inevitable danger? In Africa we 
had given up Goree ; but Goree was the grave 
of our countrymen ; and we had secured Fort 
James and the river Gambia, the best and ‘the 
most healthy settlement. In Europe we bad 
relinquished IVIinorca ; but Minorca is not ten- 
able in war, and in pea^e it must be supported 
at a ruinous expense. We had permitted the 
reparation of the port of Dunkirk: but Dun- 
kirk could only be an object when ships of a far 
inferior draught to the present were in use ; the 
change in the operations of naval war had taken 
away its importance. In the East Indies ces- 
sions had been made ; but let it be remarked 
that tliese cessions are inconsiderable in them- 
selves, and could not be protected by us in the 
event of hostilities. In fine, it was objected that 
we had abandoned the unhappy loyalis|s to their 
implacable enemies. What is this but to impute 
to congress, by anticipation, a violence which 
common decency forbids us to expect ? But let 
it be considered, that the principle of assisting 
these unfortunate men would not have justified 
ministers to have continued the war. And let 
it be considered, that a continuation of the vVar 
would not have procured them any certain in- 
demnity. The accumulation of our digresses 
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must have added to theirs. A year or twoWence 
harder terms of peace might ha\re been forced 
upon our acceptance. Their fate then must have 
belh desperate indeed 1 But as matters were 
now situated, there were hopes of mercy and 
reconciliation.’ 

Having thus given as full an account, as our 
limits would allow, of the great national events, 
to the conclusion of tlie peace in 1783, we shall 
now advert to some others, which, though of 
sufficient importance to deserve notice, could 
not have been mentioned earlier, without inter- 
rupting t])e narrative. Under the article Dock- 
yard we have given an account of the attempt 
of Aitken, or John the Painter, on the public 
works at Portsmouth. This, it seems, was the 
mere political enthusiasm of a wretched vaga- 
bond. It appeared, however, that the French 
court were very well acquainted with many par- 
ticulars relating to the state of this kingdom, 
and the movements of our squadrons, which 
ought to have been kept secret. The sources of 
this information were first detected in June 
1780. One HatcliflTe, master of a cutter, had 
l>een hired by Mr. Pogere, to carry packets to 
I'rancc, for whic*li he was to be paid £20 each 
time, and to have £T00 besides at a certain 
period. Apprehending at last, however, that he 
might incur some danqer by continuing thi^- 
employment, he gave information of what was 
going on, to one Mr. Steward, a merchant of 
Sandw'ich, by whom his last packet was carried 
to the secretary of state. After being opened 
and sealed up again, it was returned, and Rut- 
cliffe was directed to carry it to France as for- 
merly. At last, by his complaining to Rogero 
that he had not ])ecn ]Vcud £100 according to 
promise, a meeting was procured, in which it 
appeared that the person who gave intelligence 
to the enemy, was M. Henry de la Motto, a 
French gentleman residing in London. On 
searching his house, in his absence from home, 
no papers of any consequence were found ; but, 
on his arrival, he threw some out of his pocket, 
which led to the apprehension of Henry Lut- 
teiloh, esq ; a Oerman, who then re.sided at 
Wickham near Portsmouth. This person made 
a full discovery of the treasonable correspond- 
ence with France, while he gave abundant 
proofs of himself being one of the most depraved 
and hardened of mankind. His evidence, how- 
ever, and other strong circumstances, were suffi- 
cient to convict M. de la Motte, Vvho was 
accordingly tried and executed for treason. 
During the whole course of the war, only one 
other person, David Tyrie, a native of Edin- 
burgh, was detected in this crime ; and he 
appears to have been actuated merely by mer- 
cenary motives. 

On the 21st of January, 1763, the house of 
commons met according to adjournment, and 
next day Mr. secretary Townshend, after observ- 
ing, that it was become necessary to prevent the 
possibility of any farther doubts being enter- 
tained respecting the true meaning of the British 
parliament, in their proceedings of last session 
towards Ireland, moved, • that leave be given to 
bring in a bill, for removing and preventing all 
doubts, which had arisen, or might arise, con- 


cerning the exclusive right of the parliament 
and courts of Ireland in matters of legislation 
and judicature ; and for preventing any writ of 
error, or appeal, from any of his majesty’s courts 
in that kingdom, from being received, heard, 
and adjudged in any of his majesty’s courts in 
the kingdom of Great Britain.' The cause of 
introducing this bill was as follows: — When the 
establishment of the legislative and judicial inde- 
pendence of Ireland was under the consideration 
of the late ministry, two methods of doing it had 
been suggested : the one by renouncing what 
England held to be a right, but vva.s ready to give 
up: the other by declaring that England, though 
it had 'exercised, had never been legalfy pos- 
sesssed of tliis right. The former of these modes, 
it was said, might give ofl’ence to the people of 
Ireland, who insisted that ICngland had n-over 
posse.ssed any such right: and, to the latter mode 
of renunciation, it was approhended that the 
parliament of Great Britain would never con- 
sent. The measure of a simple repeal of the 
declaratory act of the Glh of George 1. was 
therefore a<l opted, as best suited to the spirit of 
the people of IreUuid, and the dignity of the 
British parliament. After this, the parliament 
of Ireland proceeded to exercise their legiskitive 
nowers, by enacting laws for regulating their 
judicial proceedings, and for confining the deci- 
sions property to their own courts of law, with 
power of appeal to the house of lords in Ireland 
only. Affairs wore jn'oeceding in this amicable 
manner, when a cause that had been removed 
by writ of error from Ireland to the court of 
king’s bench in V'ngland, long before the repeal 
had been in agitatiop^ and which the judge by 
the rules of the court was obliged to determine, 
was brought to a decision. This unlucky acci- 
dent was eagerly laid hold on by many in Ire- 
land, and the jealousy they attempted to spread 
was improved by the British ministry, who seized 
the opportunity to show, I'rom this instance, that 
the mea.sures of their ])rede(:cssors had not given 
complete satisfaction, and thus to court the ap- 
plause of the peoj)le of Ireland, by the addi- 
tional security which the bill now introduced 
would affiord to their rights. The bill accord- 
ingly passed without any formal opposition; 
though it was remarked, that as the parliament 
of Ireland had declared, that no constitutional 
question did any longer exist between the two 
kingdoms, it was neither consulting the dignity 
of the legislature of Great Britain, nor paying 
any compliment to the discernment of that of 
Ireland, to declare that doubts might still arise, 
and to pass an act to pcovent them, unasked, 
and grounded on surmises. Mr. Fox insisted, 
that the repeal of the 6th of George I. was an 
effectual abandonment of the English right of 
legislation and judicature over Ireland. As such 
it had been accepted by the Irisii government, 
and had given general satisfaction. He cauti- 
oned mini.sters against listening to discontents, 
that had no existence. It could not be expected, 
that measures, however good, would give satis- 
faction to every individual. It was necessary to 
stop at some point, which should be the ne plus 
ultra of concession. 

We have already noticed how much the terms 
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of the peace were censured by the resolutions of 
a majority of the house of commons, passed on 
the 21st of February, 1783. Though lord North 
had been some time out of office, the supporters 
of his administration still formed a very power- 
ful body in the state ; and such influence had he 
gained while in office, that to the latest period 
of his life, it is said, he could command forty 
votes in the house of commons. This formidable 
power of lord North was now augmented by the 
party which opposed the war, at the head of 
which was Mr. Fox : and these parties, though 
they still pretended to adhere to their former de- 
cidedly different sentiments, had come to an agree- 
ment to unite their strength, so as to form a 
complete majority in parliament, in opposition 
to the present ministry. No other views possi- 
bly could have united together men who had so 
recently opposed each other with the greatest 
personal virulence. On this famous coalition, 
as it has been since denominated, the eyes of the 
public and of the crown were alike fixed with great 
jealousy ; and had it not been for the cool but 
firm conduct of his late majesty, during the con- 
test which now commenced, the consequences 
would have been fatal to the constitution. The 
earl of Shelburne resigned his office of first com- 
missioner of the treasury, and Mr. Pitt declared 
publicly in the house, that he only held his place 
of chancellor of the exchequer till a successor 
should be appointed. The consequence was, 
that a ministerial interregnum ensued, which 
continued till the beginning of April. During 
this period, the kingdom remained in a state of 
no small disorder; and without any responsible 
government. The court made various attempts 
to form a new ministry, without completely 
resigning the government of the nation to the 
coalition; but in vain. On the 19th of March, 
Mr. Coke, member for Norfolk, gave notice, that, 
if an administration should not be formed on or 
before the Friday following, he would move an 
address to the king on the subject. Humors of 
an intended arrangement Were immediately cir- 
culated, but the negociations for that purpose 
being suddenly broken ofl’, Mr. Coke made his 
promised motion, ‘That an Immble address be 
presented to his majesty, that he would yonde- 
scend to a compliance with the wishes of the 
house, by forming an administration entitled to 
the confidence of his people, and such as may 
have a tendency to put an end to the unfortu- 
nate divisions and distractions of the country.' 
This motion was received with general appro- 
bation ; though the candidates for power, and 
particularly the members of the coalition, were 
openly blamed by several gentlemen. The 
address was ordered to be presented by such 
members as were of the privy council. On 
Wednesday, the 26th, the comptroller of the 
household reported his majesty’s answer, ‘ That 
it was his earnest desire to do every thing in his 
power to comply with the wishes of his faithful 
commons and on Monday, the 31st, Mr. Pitt 
acquainted the house, that he had that day 
resigned his office. Being asked if any new 
arrangement was likely soon to take place, he 
replied that he knew of none, but concluded, 
from the king’s message, that the measure would 


not be unnecessarily delayed. This answer did 
not satisfy the house. It now appeared, that 
the care of the public money was left without 
any responsible minister whatever. Much dif* 
ference of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
steps proper to be taken ; at last the earl of 
Surrey proposed, ‘ That an humble address be 
presented to his majesty, to express the grateful 
sense the house entertains of the gracious inten- 
tions expressed in his message of the 26th inst. 
To assure his majesty, it is with a perfect reli- 
ance on his paternal goodness, and an entire 
deference to his royal wisdom, that this house 
again submits to his consideration the urgency, 
as well as the importance, of the affairs which 
require the immediate appointment of such an 
administration as his majesty has given them 
reason to expect. To assure his majesty, that 
all delays, in a matter of this moment, have an 
inevitable tendency to weaken the authority of 
his government, to which this house is not more 
bound by duty, than led by inclination, to give 
an effectual and constitutional support. To 
represent to his majesty, that the confidence of 
foreign powers may be weakened by a failure of' 
the ordinary means of a constant communication 
with them. That the final execution of treaties, 
with the important and decisive arrangements of 
a commercial and political nature, in conse- 
quence of a late revolution ; that a provision for 
the heavy expenses, and the important services 
voted ; and the ordinary reduction of the forces, 
and the expenses of a new establishment ; that 
the settlement of national credit, seriously 
aftcctcd by the critical state of tlie East India 
Company; — that tliese, with other important 
concerns, do severally, and much more collec- 
tively, require an efficient and responsible 
administration, formed upon principles of 
strength and stability, suited to the state of his 
majesty’s affairs, both at home and abroad : and 
that this house most humbly repeats its appli- 
cation to his majesty, that he will take such 
measures towards this object as may become 
his most gracious disposition, and quiet the 
anxiety and apprehensions of his faithful sub- 
jects.' His majesty at last yielded, for a time, 
to what he could not avoid without calling a 
new parliament ; and, on tlie 2d of April, a new 
administration was announced, the following 
persons composing the cabinet : — The duke of 
Portland, first lord of the treasury ; lord North, 
and Mr. Fox, secretaries of state ; lord J. Caven- 
dish, chancellor of the exchequer; lord viscount 
Keppel. first lord of the admiralty ; lord viscount 
Stormont, president of the council ; earl of Car- 
lisle, privy seal ; earl of Hertford, chamberlain, 
and earl of Dartmouth, steward of the house- 
hold ; lord viscount Townshend, master of ord- 
nance ; Mr. Burke, paymaster-general, Mr. C. 
Townshend, treasurer of the navy; Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, secretary at war; Mr. Wallace, attorney, 
and Mr. Lee, solicitor-general; and the earl of 
Northington, lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

The first object of importance that engaged 
the attention of parliament, after the change of 
administration, was the opening a commercial 
intercourse with the United States of Nrr^h 
America. By the prohibitory acts, which had 
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passed previous to the war, all commdpication 
with that country in the way of trade had been 
entirely cut off : and though it was the prevail- 
ing opinion in parliament that those acts 
were virtually repealed, by the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the United States, yet in 
this new character they became subject to other 
restrictions, which it was necessary to relax and 
modify. A bill for this purpose had been intro- 
duced by the late ministry ; but, during the 
various discussions which it underwent, difficul- 
ties of SO complicated and important a nature 
had arisen, that it never passed through the 
committee. In the mean time, no regulations 
whatever having been stipulated by the treaty of 
peace, the commercial interests of Britain were 
suffering very materially. In this emergency, 
the new ministers thought it most advisable to 
drop the old bill, and to pass two short ones ; 
the one to repeal all the prohibitory acts, and the 
other to remove the necessity of requiring docu- 
ments, and to lodge, for a limited time, a power 
in the hands of tlie king and council, to make 
such other regulations as might be found expe- 
dient. 

On the 16th of April the chancellor of the 
exchequer brought forward the loan for the cur- 
rent year, 1783. • The sum borrowed was 
£12,000,000. Eleven bankers, with whom the 
terms were allotted, had £700,000 each; the 
rest was divided among the other bankers, the 
great trading companies, and the clerks of the 
public offices. The premium was £l 10s. per 
cent.; but, the stocks rising considerably in a 
few days after, the minister was censured for the 
disadvantageous bargain he bad made. He vin- 
dicated himself by saying, that he had only been 
ten days in office; the late ministry had left the 
treasury without a shilling, and the public ser- 
vice admitted of no delay. On the 7th of May 
Mr. Pitt made his promised motion, respecting 
a reform in tlie parliamentary representation, 
lie introduced it by declaring that ‘ he never felt 
more embarrassment or anxiety than at that 
moment, when, for his country’s good, he found 
himself obliged to lay before the house the im- 
perfections of that constitution to which every 
Englishman ought to look up with reverential 
awe ; a constitution which, while it continued 
such as it was framed by our ancestors, was truly 
called the production of the most consummate 
wisdom. Raised by it to greatness and glory, 
England had been at once the envy and the 
pride of the world. Europe was taught by 
experience that liberty was the foundation of 
true greatness; and that, while England con- 
tinued under a government perfectly free, she 
never failed to perform exploits that dazzled the 
neighbouring nations. But a melancholy series 
of events, which had eclipsed the glory of 
Britain, exhibited a reverse of fortune, which 
could be accounted for only on this principle, 
that during the last fifteen years there had been 
a deviation from the principles of that happy 
cojistitution, under which England had so long 
flourished. It was not for him to touch the 
venerable fabric ; to see it stand in need of 
repair was sufficiently melancholy : but the more 
he revered it, the more he wished to secure its 
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duration, the greater he felt the necessity of 
guarding against its decay. ' An Englishman 
who should compare the flourishing state of this 
country twenty years ago, with the state of 
humiliation in which she now is, must be con- 
vinced, that the ruin which he now deplores, 
having been brought on by slow degrees, and 
almost imperceptibly, proceeded from something 
radically wrong in the constitution. Of the 
existence of a radical error, no one seemed to 
doubt. The house itself had discovered, that a 
secret influence was sapping the very foundation 
of liberty by corruption: the influence of the 
crown had been felt within those walls, and had 
often- been found strong enough to stifle the 
sense of duty, and to overrule the propositions 
made to satisfy the people. The house of com- 
mons, in former parliaments, had been base 
enough to feed the influence that enslaved its 
members ; and thus was at once the parent and 
the offspring of corruption. This influence liad 
risen to such a height, that men were ashamed 
any longer to deny its existence; and the liouse 
had at length voted, that it ought to be dimin- 
ished. Among the var.oLis exjiedients that hud 
been devised to liar the entrance of such influ- 
ence, he liud heard ])rincipally of three. One 
was to extend the right of voting for members to 
serve in parliament, whicli was now so confined, 
to all the inhabitants indiscriminatrdy ; so that 
every man, without tlie disiiiiotioii of freeholder, 
or freeman of a corporation, should have a vole 
for a person to represent liim in ])arliament : and 
this mode was thought, by those who patronised . 
it, the only one consistent with true liberty in a 
free constitution, where every one ought to be 
governed by those ^ftws only, to which they have 
actually given their consent, either in person, or 
by their representative. For his part, he utterly 
rejected and condemned this mode, which it was 
impossible for him to adopt, without libelling 
those renowned forefathers, who had framed th(‘ 
constitution in the fulness of their wisdom, and 
fashioned it for the government of freemen, not 
of slaves. The second expedient he had heard 
of, was to abolish the franchise, which several 
boroughs now enjoy, of returning members to 
.serve in parliament. These were known by the 
popular appellation of rotten boroughs, lie 
confessed there was something very plausible in 
this idea, but still he was not willing to adorptit. 
He held these boroughs in the light of deformi- 
ties, which in some degree disfigured tlie fabric 
of the constitution, but which he feared could 
not be removed without endangering the whole 
pile. This brought him to the third ex{\edient, 
which was to add a certain number of members 
to the house, who should be returned by the 
counties and the metropolis. The county mem- 
bers were taken from that class of gentlemen the 
least liable to the seduction of corrupt influence; 
the most deeply interested in the liberty and 
prosperity of the country, and consequently the 
most likely to pursue* such measures as appear 
the most salutary to it. This appeared to him the 
most fit expedient to be adopted, because it had 
the merit of promising an eff ectual counterbalance 
to the weight of the boroughs, without being 
an innovation on the form of the constitution. 
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Mr. Pitt added, that he had drawn up three 
tesolutions, which he would propose for their 
consideration : viz. 1 . ‘ That it was the opinion 
of the house, that measures were highly necessary 
to be taken, for the future prevention of bribery 
and expense at elections. 2. ‘That for the 
future, when the majority of votes for any bo- 
rough shall be convicted of gross and notorious 
•corruption, before a select committee of that 
house, appointed to try the merits of any elec- 
tions, such borough should be disfranchised : 
and the minority of voters, not so convicted, 
should be entitled to vote for tlie county in which 
such borough should be situated.’ 3. ‘That an 
addition of knights of the shire, and of repre- 
sentatives of the metropolis, should be added to 
the state' of the representation.’ Mr. Duncombe 
seconded the motion. Mr. Powys said, before 
he consented to make any alteration in the con- 
stitution of that house, he desired first to have 
the existence of the evil proved. He ridiculed 
the extravagant ideas entertained by certain great 
reformers, and alluded particularly to the duke 
of Itichmond’s scheme, who, he said, disdained 
to regard the narrow limits of practicability, and 
insisted upon universal representation. In proof 
of this, he read a part of the duke’s letter to the 
Yorkshire committee, some passages of their re- 
solutions, and of those of the Constitutional So- 
ciety, &:c. He, therefore, moved the order of the 
day. Mr. Thomas Pitt supported his honorable 
friend’s motion because it was specific, and les.s 
alarming than the many visionary schemes of 
vain speculatists talked of out of doors, lie 
said the borough influence was not without its 
merit : it had opposed the influence of the 
counties, when the knights of the shire at- 
tempted to carry the influence of the democracy 
too far, and build an unconstitutional power on 
the ruins of the monarchy. As to the proposi- 
tions, he thought the number of additional 
knights proposed by far too many. If his ho- 
norable friend would reduce the number to one 
knight for every county, he would agree to that, 
as a mean of putting an end to the clamors of 
the people ; but begged they would be given to 
understand, that the house would do no more. 
Lord North denied the existence of the influence 
complained of, and insisted that he himself af- 
forded a proof of its non-existence. The Ame- 
rican war, which had been laid to his charge, 
had often been called the war of the crown, but 
very unjustly ; for it was undertaken to maintain 
the rights of the parliament and people of Great 
Britain. For this reason it was popular. If the 
influence of the crown had produced great ma- 
jorities within that house, it could not have pro- 
duced the almost unanimous approbation of the 
people without doors* But what made the war 
at last unpopular ? Not its want of justice, but 
want of success. Where was'then the influence 
of the crown? Why did it not avert this blow? 
Why did it not keep a minister in office in spite 
of the voice of parliament ? Such an influence 
could not interfere, for it did not exist. He, 
therefore, opposed all innovation. 

Mr. Fox animadverted, with great strength of 
argument on the reasonings of his colleague. 
He wished the question had hot been so nar- 
VoL. X. 
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owed, as the friends of reform were thereby 
disjoined. But, though he objected to the spe- 
cific propositions, he would vote against tlie 
order of the day, as that went to crush all re- 
form. It had been said, that the constitution was 
in theory already quite perfect, though in prac- 
tice it might appear otherwise. The contrary, 
paradoxical as it might seem, he would neverthe- 
less maintain. It was, in his opinion, the most 
absurd thing on earth in theory, though its prac- 
tice was consonant to sound sense. What, for 
instance, could be more absurd, than to say, that 
there should be three independent and equipo- 
tent estates, one of whom was the governor and 
the other two the governed ; and yet that no act 
of the legislature should be made without the 
agreement of these distinct and jarring powers? 
What could be more absurd than to say, that 
one of the estates should consist of a single 
person, and that person the governor, and that 
this single person’s voice should be of equal 
force, with those of the millions he governed ? 
Yet, absurd as this theory was, nothing absurd 
appeared in the practice. By the benignity of 
the prince, iind the wisdom of his counsellors, 
discordant as these principles appeared, there 
was in the functions of government nothing of 
disorder, l^cople, therefore, should not discredit 
theories, as wild oi chimerical, because they 
concurred not with their own ideas. Were it 
not for theorists, the constitution, much as it 
was boasted of, w^ould have had now but little 
claim to praise. What should we be now, but 
for our Han’ingtons, our Sydneys, and our 
JiOckes ? To invigorate the constitution of go- 
vernment frequently is as requisite as to invi- 
gorate the body of every individual. We are 
every hour wasting, and every hour recruiting ; 
so is the constitution. ‘To talk of innovations/ 
added‘Mr. Fox, ‘as a bug-bear against reforin, 
is wliat uncandid men have always done in 
politics as well as in religion. What are the re- 
forms in the trials of contested elections ? What 
is the law disqualifying custom-house officers 
from voting in elections? What is the bill which 
goes by the name of my honorable friend, Mr. 
Burke ? What are all these but innovations in 
the constitution ? — -Away with the canting phrase. 
The single consideration is this : — Is any reform 
wanting, or not?— I think it is, and therefore 
concur in the motion ' At half past two A.M. 
the house divided, when there appeared, for the 
order of the day 293 ; against it 149; n^jority 
against Mr. Pitt’s propositions 144. 

About this period a fraudulent transaction of 
a singular nature, respecting the public money, 
was brought under the consideration of the house 
of commons. Messrs Powell and Bembridge, 
clerks of the pay office, having fallen under sus- 
picion of gross misbehaviour^ were examined 
before the treasury board, and appearances were 
so strong against them, that qolonel Barre, then 
paymaster general, dismissed them from their 
office. Mr. Burke, however, upon his being ap- 
pointed paymaster, re-instated them. This be- 
ing considered as reprehensible, lord Newhaven, 
on the 24th of April, moved in the house of 
commons for a copy of the minute of the trea« 
jury board, respecting their examination, wbictt 
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was agreed to. But, bn the 2nfl of M^, his 
lordship informed the house, that he had heard 
prosecutions were ordered against them, on 
which account he moved to have the order dis- 
charged, that no proceeding migiit take place in 
that house, tending to bias tlie minds of tlie 
public against them before trial. Mr. Burke, 
on this occasion, defended the restoration of these 
parties, and said it was entirely his own act, 
upon which he had asked no advice, being re- 
sponsible for it to his country; and that he had 
so regulated the pay office, that there was no 
danger of the public money lacing embezzled. 
Mr. Martin said, he could not help looking 
upon the restoration of these gentlemen, as a 
gross and daring insult to the public. The sub- 
ject was resumed on the 19th of May; and on 
the 21st Mr. llollc begged the paymaster to in- 
form the house, whether he still intended to keep 
Messrs Powell and Bembridge in office ? Mr. 
Burke assured the house, tliat he had not re- 
stored them upon slight grounds ; he stated various 
savings to the public from his plan of reform, 
which the assiduity, fidelity, and industry of these 
two gentlemen had enabled hiTn to introduce; 
and concluded by asking, was it then surprising 
tliat Jic should^be unwilling to lose the assistance 
of men who had enabled liim to make reforms 
so useful ? However, he would abide by the 
judgment of the house. Mr. Powell had tender- 
ed his resignation, he said, and he had accepted 
it ; Mr. Bembridge had also made frequent offiers 
of resignation : it rested with the house, whether 
he should' accept it. After some further conver- 
sation, it was understood, that Mr. Burke would 
accept of his resignation; but he declared, that 
he would keep both places vacant for them, in 
hopes that they would be acquitted. These hopes 
of Mr. Burke’s, however, were disappointed; 
Mr. Powell, on the 26th of May, cat his throat 
in his bed-chamber: and, on the I8th of July, 
Mr. Bembridge was brouglit to trial before lord 
Mansfield, for embezzling the public money, to 
the amount of £48,709, when the jury, in fifteen 
minutes, returned a verdict of guilty. On the 
26th of May, in the committee of ways and 
means, lord J. Cavendish opened the budget. 
The objects of taxation were bills of exchange; 
receipts, wills and legacies, bonds, law proceed- 
ings, admissions to inns of court, &c. ; stage 
cc/aches ; turnpike roads and enclosures ; quack 
medicines ; carriages ; registers of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths ; weights and measures ; and 
an additional duty on postages; all of which, 
after some opposition, particularly to the receipt 
tax, passed. 

On the 3rd of June, 1783, the duke of Rich- 
mond called the attention of the house of peers 
10 an object, wliich he conceived might materially 
affec{ the administration of public justice, viz. 
the custody of the Great Seal, and the practice 
of committing it to the custody of judges, 
of which an instance then existed. The motion 
was as follows < The putting Uie seals in com- 
mission durante beneplacito, and appointing 
judges commissioners with large salaries and 
perquisites, to be received by them during the 
existence of a commission, originating in, and 
solely dependent on, the will and pleasure of the 
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crown, tended to invalidate an act of the 13tli of 
William 111. for securing the independency of 
the judges.^ After declaring, that he meant no- 
thing personal to the present commissioners, he 
entered largely into the nature of independency 
of the judges. To secure this great object, two 
things were necessary, viz. 1. That their offices 
should be independent of the will of the crown ; 
and, 2. That their salaries should be ascertained. 
By the former, their fears were effectually re- 
moved ; by the latter, only, all temptations from 
hope could be done away. The act of 13th of 
William III. was intended to secure both these' 
objects ; and consequently, to give three judges, 
selected by favor, the great emoluinents accru- 
ing to the holders of the great seal, in addition 
to their salaries as judges, was in direct oppo- 
sition to the spirit of that act, placed them im- 
mediately within the influence of flie crown, and 
consequently tended to diminish their indepen- 
dence. But the misehief, he said, had not 
stopped here. Another inconvenience of the 
same sort bad arisen out of it, viz. the commis- 
sion by which the chief justice of the king’s 
bench sat as speaker of the house of lords. This 
commission, he knew, ^vas of long date; but 
still it was a mode of reward depcmlcnt on the 
will and pleasure of the crown, and therefore 
in opposition to the design of having the salaries 
of jud ges fixed. He mentioned another matt«- 
which deserved their consideration ; — the im- 
propriety of judges sitting at all in that house. 
He did not wish that the highest honors should 
not be open to that profession ; but that, while 
peers sal on the benches as judges, they sliould 
abstain from exewjsing their privilege from 
voting in the house. So long as they sat there 
they were necessarily legislators, and almost un- 
avoidably became politicians ; characters, which, 
in the opinion of the best writers on civil go- 
vernment, were utterly inconsistent with that of 
judge. Another reason, why he thought lord 
chancellor, lords commissioners, and lords ciiief 
justices, ought not to vote in that house, was 
that, by so doing, they were obliged to sit in 
judgment on their own decrees, and thus, as it 
were, to try themselves. He said, he had often 
heard it boasted, that lord Hardwicke never had 
one of his decrees reversed, while he sat on the 
woolsack. This he had always considered as no 
compliment to that learned peer, but as a fact 
that piovod too much. Did their lordships 
think lord Hardwicke so infallible, that, during 
the great length of time he presided in the court 
of chancery, he had never given an erroneous 
judgment ? Must they not rather concur with 
him, that the tnie reason, wlty none of his de- 
crees were reversed, was the great influence a 
lord chancellor of lord Hardwicke’s abilities 
miust always possess in that house ? In support 
of this opinion, he desired their lordships to re- 
member, that, when Mr. Henley was lord keeper, 
he had several of his decrees reversed ; but when 
he was created a peer, and sat there as lord 
Northington, no more reversals were heard of. 

In all cases of appeal, it f7as for the most part 
customary to leave ^he judment to the law 
lords : the impropriety, therefore, of trying over 
ftg^n the causes themselves bad adjudged, needed| 
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he thought, no farther argument. The motion 
being objected to, as throwing a direct censure 
on the late appointment of commissioners, it was 
withdrawn, and tlie following substituted : — ‘That 
a committee be appointed to take into considera- 
tion the independency, of the judges, and such 
farcher regulations as may be proper for secur- 
ing the same.' Hut the previous rpicstion was 
moved, and carried without a division. 

t)ri the 17th of June Sir Cecil Wray pre- 
sented a petition to the house of commons from 
the people called Quakers, sotting forth, ‘ that 
the petitioners met in their annual assembly, 
having solemnly considered the state of the en- 
slaved negroes, conceive themselves engaged, in 
religious duty, to lay the suflcring situation of 
that unhappy people before the house, as a sub- 
ject loudly calling for the humane interposition 
of the legislature ; and they regret, tliat a nation 
professing the Christian faith should so far 
counteract the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice, as, by cruel treatment of this oppressed 
race, to fill their minds with prejudices against 
the mild and beneficent doctrines of the gospel; 
and that, under the countenance of the laws of 
this country, many thousands of .those our felllow 
creatures, entitled to the natural rigiits of man- 
kind, are held, as private property, in cruel 
bondage ; and the petitioners being informed 
that a' bill for tlie regulation of the African trade 
is now before the liouse, containing a clause 
which restrains the officers of the African coih- 
pany from exporting negroes, the petitioners 
deeply affected with a consideration of the ra- 
pine, ()])pression, and bloodshed, attending that 
traffic, humbly request, tliat the said restriction 
may be extended to all persons whatsoever,' Ike. 
Lord North, after paying several Just compli- 
ments to the petitioners for their humanity, ex- 
pressed his fears that it would be found impos- 
sible to abolish the slave trade, as it had, in some 
measure, become necessary to almost everj na- 
tion in Hurope : and as it would be next to an 
impossibility to induce them all to give it up, 
and renounce it for ever, so he was apprehensive 
that the wishes of the humane petitioners could 
not be accomplished. Sir Cecil Wray said, he 
went- heart and hand with the petitioners, and 
wished something might be done tovsrards abo- 
lishing a traffic which disgraced humanity. 
Ilis motion that the petition lie on the table was 
agreed to. # 

During the whole of this session, the affairs of 
the East India company were objects of the un- 
remitted attention of two committees appointed 
on that business ; but the unsettled state of the 
government prevented any effectual measures 
from being taken in consequence of their re- 
orts. In the course of their investigations, 
owever, appearances of guilt bad been dis- 
covered against Sir Thomas llumbold, a man 
who, though originally of a low station, had re- 
turned from India with an immense fortune, and 
been knighted. A public prosecution had been 
commenced against him* two years before, and a 
bill of restraint had passed to prevent him from 
leaving the kingdom, of alienating his property. 
On the 2nd of June, 1783, the lord advocate, 
observed, in the house of commons, that. Sir 


Thomas llumbold having finished his defence, 
i. was now the duty of the house to take the 
wnole of the. evidence into consideration ; but, 
as the season was far advanced, he moved for a 
bdl to continue the proceedings and the restrain- 
ing bill against him in their present state, not- 
withstanding any prorogation or dissolution of 
parliament. After some conversation, the mo- 
tion passed, and the bill was brought in and 
agreed to. 

Oh the same day Mr. Pitt brought in a bill 
for regulating the public offices ; and said, the 
purpose of it was to embrace all the objects 
pointed out in the king's speech at the ojieiiing 
of the session. On the 17th he mo^ed the 
house to resolve itself into a committee on the 
bill. Lord John Cavendish opposed the motion, 
alleging the bill was useless, and that ^ll its 
objects might be answered without it, as the re- 
gulations necessary in the offices might be esta- 
blished by the heads of these offices. Mr. Pitt 
expressed his surprise at this last assertion, anrl 
to convince the house that abuses did exist in 
several public offices, and that the heads of these 
offices were not the most fit persons to correct 
them, he stated the following facts : — In the pay 
office, under the name of gifts, two clerks, whefse 
salary is only £240 each, had received in one 
year, the one £2000, and the other £2500, and 
yet tliis happened in an office w'hcre the com- 
misioners of accounts had been told no fees were 
taken. In the post office the incidental ex- 
penses were enormous. The secretary had 2i 
• per cent, commission on packets provided for 
tliose taken or destroyed. Under this head of 
packets, the nation, this very last war, had paid 
£120,000, and thus the secretary, whose salary is 
only £500, made £2500 a-ycar by this commis- 
sion. The noble \cttd in the blue riband, (lord 
North) had cost the public the last year he pre- 
sided at that board £1340 for stationary ware! 
lie was surprised how such a bill could be run 
up ; but, when he read the particulars, he was 
astonished it had not been ten times as much ; 
for he found in one article a charge of £350 for 
whip-cord! Above £10,000 had been laid out 
on Ilis lordship’s house in Downing Street, and 
something near that sum on the house at Busby 
Park. There were charges of .£600 a-year for 
stationary consumed by the two secretaries of 
the treasury; and about £ 100 for each of the 
lords of that board. On the whole, Mr. Pitt 
expected, that, by this bill passing, there would 
be a saving <>f £40,000 a-year to the public. — 
Lord North vindicated himself from these charges ; 
but, on the 19tli, the bill was passed, though it 
was afterwards thrown out by the liouse of lords. 
On-the 23rd of June the house was informed, 
by a message from the king, that £50,000 a-year 
was to bn settled on the prince of Wales out of 
the civil list ; but that £60,000 would be neces- 
sary as a temporary aid, to equip him at his 
outset in life. Mr. Fox observed that the pro- 
posed establishment was certainly far too low ; 
and that he should undoubtedly, had the ad- 
vising an establishment remained with liim, have 
proposed a sum more adequate to the object in 
view. Such an observation coincided with what 
had been rumored, that Mr. Fox had suggested 
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a splendid establishraent for the prince, which 
Jiis inujesty would not a^ree to. Tliis sum was 
accordingly voted by both houses, and‘ an ad- 
dress of thanks presented to his majesty. 
On the same day lord .1. Cavendish moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the belter regulation 
of the ofhees in his invijesty’s exchequer, which 
was agreed to ; and on the 4th of July, in the 
committee on tlie hill, he proposed, that after the 
interest of the tlion auditors, tellers, &c. should 
cease, the salaries of these officers should be 
fixed and certain. Mr. I'ox said, the principle 
of the bill was not so much to reduce the sa- 
laries of these ofHcers, as to prevent the emolu- 
ments arising from them from increasing with 
the fuihlic burdens, aud the holders of them 
from becoming rich in proportion as the public 
.should grow poor. It was estimated, that there 
would he a saving to the nation from these re- 
lorms of about £17,000 a-year in peace, and 
£40,000 ill war. On the 1st of July, a motion 
was carried, for adjourning the farther consi- 
lieration of the hill of pains and penalties 
against Sir T. Kumhold, &c., to the 1st of Oelo- 
lH?r, by which means the whole jiroceeding fell 
To the ground, and was never afterwards re- 
sumed. 

i*arliament met on the llth of November, 
1783, when the two houses were informed, in 
the speech from the throne, of the treaties of 
peace being concluded; and of the necessity of 
providing for the security of the revenue; and 
the East India company’s tjffiiirs were stated as 
the n‘ason of their being called together alter so 
short a recess. Some days passed in discus- 
sions relative to different parts of the revenue ; 
and on the 18th of November Mr. I’ox moved 
for leave to bring in ‘ A bill, for vesting the 
affairs of the East India Company in the hands 
(if certain commissioners, for the benefit of the 
public and also, ‘ A bill for the better govern- 
ment of the territorial possessions and depen- 
dencies in India.’ By the former, he proposed 
to enact, ‘ That the whole government and ma- 
nagement of the territorial possessions, revenues, 
and commerce of the company, together with all 
the powers and authorities before vested in the 
directors, or in the general court of proprietors, 
should be vested in seven directors, named in 
the hill; viz. earl Fitz-William, the right honor- 
able Frederick Montague, lord viscount Lewis- 
ham, the honorable George Augustus North, Sir 
Gilbert Elliott, Sir Henry Fletcher, and Robert 
Gregory, Esq. These directors, or commissioners, 
were to hold their office for four years, and were 
not to be removeable by his majesty, without an 
address of either house of parliament. That, for 
the sole purpose of ordering and managing the 
commerce of the said company, nine assistant 
directors, being proprietors, each of £2000 capi- 
tal stock, should be appointed to act under the 
directors aforesaid. That all vacancies in the 
office of the directors should be filled by bis 
majesty; and that the vacancies in the office 
of the assistant directors should be filled by 
a majority of the projirietors, at an election 
by open poll. That the a.ssistnnt directors 
should be removable by five directors, the 
cause and reasons for such removal being 
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entered on their journals, and signed with Iheii 
respective names; and that* the directors and 
assistant directors should be removable by his 
majesty, upon an address of either house of par- 
liament. The bill then provided certain regula- 
tions relative to the official proceedings of the 
directors; and enumerated certain disqualifica- 
tions which should render any person incapable 
of being a director, or assistant director. It then 
proposed to enact, that the directors should, once 
in every six mouths, lay before a general court 
of proprietors an exact state of the mercantile 
concerns of the company; and that, before the 
commencement of every session, they should 
lay the same, with other accounts therein stated, 
before the commissioners of his majesty’s trea- 
sury, to be by them laid before the parliament. 
Authority was given to the directors * to remove, 
suspend, appoint, or restore, any of the officers 
ill the company’s service, either civil or military. 
It next provided for ‘ the speedy and effectual 
trial of all persons charged ' v\4th any offences 
(Committed in India; and for the prevention of 
all persons so charged, from ri;turning t(j India 
hel'oro adm* examination of the mailers charged 
•shall be had; and required from every direc'tor, 
before whom examination into the subject matter 
of such char.’e shall he ha<l, to enter into the 
journals, and suhscrihe witli his uatne, the spe- 
cific reasons on the particular case, for the opi- 
nion or vote he shall give thereon.’ It further 
provided for * a speedy decision upon all dif- 
ferences or doubts, whicli might arise among the 
members of their government in India;’ and di- 
rected that, ' in case such a decision shall not 
he had within thre^tnonths after the accriuut of 
any such difference or doubt shall he received, 
the directors, shall enter on their journals their 
reasons for n6t coming to such a determination,’ 
And, justly, tlialthe assistant directors should he 
allowed a clear yearly salary of £500 from the 
company.’ By the second hill (which Mr. Fox 
introduced on the 2(ith of November) ^ the 
powers granted to the governor-general and 
council, by the 13th Geo. III., were more fully 
explained, and strict obedience to the orders of 
the directors enjoined. The delegation of the 
powers of the council general, or of any presi- 
dency, was prohibited ; the revision of all pro- 
ceedings in special commissions directed ; and 
the regular communication of all correspondence 
in India provided for. It forbid the exchange, 
or the acquisition, or the invasion^ of any terri- 
tory in India, or the forming any alliance for 
such purposes, or the hiring out any part of the 
company 5 forces, by the council general, or any 
presidency. It prohibited the appointment to 
any office of any person removed for mis- 
demeanor ; and the letting out to hire any fiirm, 
or other thing, to the servants of any person in 
the civil service of the company. It abolished 
all monopolies in India It declared the accept- 
ance of all presents to be illegal with certain 
enalties ; and made such presents recoverable 
y any person for his dwn sole benefit. It se- 
cured an e.state of inheritance to the native land- 
holders, and provided against the alteration or 
the increase of rents. It directed, that princes 
engaged to keep up or pay troops for the service 
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of the company, or paying tribute to them, or bankruptcy of a company, which paid them 
under their protection, shall not be molested in £1,300,000 a year? He then said it was his in- 
the enjoyment of their rights. It explained the tention, in the bills moved to be brought in, to 
powers granted by the 13th Geo. HI. to the authorise the lords of the treasury to consent 
council-general over the other presidencies, in that the directors shall accept the bills now on 
matters of war, peace, and treaties : and disquali- their way to England, though the nation woaUi 
tied the agents of any protected prince, and all thus be liable to pay the whole, if the company 
persons in the service of the company, from sit- should not be able to take up the debt. Thus 
ting in the house of commons during their con- he hoped to save the sinking credit of the com- 
linuance in such employment, and for a certain pany. He ascribed all the misfortunes of the 
time after quitting the same. It lastly directed, company to their want of control over their 
‘ that all offenc(.*s against this act may be pro- servants. Having stated various grievances aris- 
secuted in the courts in India, or in the court of ing from this, he pointed out the remedies he 
king’s bench.’ Such was the substance of these intended to apply by the bill, 
two celebrated bills : but, whatever were their Mr. Fox’s motion, strongly seconded by colo- 
merits as a system of government for India, they nel North, was opposed by Mr. Pitt ; who, though 
were evidently to contemn what had hitherto he admitted the necessity of the interference of 
been considered sacred in Britain: they were to parliament in the affairs of the fhist India ("om- 
wrest from the hands of those to whom privi- pany, said, that the chartered rights of British 
leges had been granted by cliartcr, the powers subjects, confirmed by acts of the British legis- 
attached to those privileges, by which the incor- latui'e, could not be violated but by a breach of 
porat ion had managed their affairs : they were to the constitution. Necessity was the common 
do more, they were to place these powers, with plea of tyranny. To refoiin the abuses of any 
all the pecuniary advantages connected with government, he argued, was there? a necessity to 
them, for four years in the hands of seven indi- annihilate the very existence of Bv annibi- 
viduals nrminated by the present administration, lating the constitution of the East India Com- 
beyond the control of the crown. pany, established on the most sacred bonds of 

Mr. secretary Fox introduced the first of these civil government, you shake the fabric of the 
bills on the 18th of November, when he showed British constitution to the foundation, destroy 
tlie necessity of remedying the many abuses that the distinctions of pro})erty, and establish a 
had crept into the government of the East India despotic power in a limited government. Not 
Company’s territories. These had been so se- to mention the great increase of that -undue in- 
vcrely felt, that ])arliamoiit had instituted en fluence of the crown, which the right honorable 

quiries by which the sources of them might be gentleman appeared lately so anxious to dimi- 

discovered, and proper remedies applied. Com- nisli, the measure threatened danger to liberty, • 
niittees liad been appointed ; their researches destruction to commerce, and the most alarming 
had been jiursued with uncommon industry, and consequences to national credit. Governor John- 
their reports contained information so complete, stone treated with his usual asperity the measures 
that perliaps the like had never been laid before that ministry had pursued to distress the East 
parliament. The state of the company’s finances India Company -; though he applauded the 
xvas truly deplorable: they had last year ap- principles of justice and humanity that formed 

plied to parliament for leave to borrow £500,000 the basis of die bill, so far as it respected resti- . 

on bonds; they had petitioned for £300,000 in tution to the native princes, of India, and the 
exchequer bills, and for the suspension of a cstalilislimcnt of the zemindars and poligars in 
demand on them by government for £700,000 their farms at the old rents. He concluded with 
due for customs; they owed £11,200,000, and a panegyric on governor Hastings. Mr. Fox 
had stock in hand only to the amount of about begged gentlemen to recollect, that the character 
£3,200,000 ^^hich left a debt of £8,000,000, of Mr. Hastings was not involved in the consi- 
u sum highly alarming, when compared with the deration of tlie4)ill. The motion being carried 
capital of the proprietors. Government must, without a division, the biU was read a first timo 
therefore, either step in, or the company must on the 20th of November, and appointed to be 
be annihilated. Gentlemen must not be led read the second time on the 2(ith. On the 24th 
away with the idea, that the public had no right a petition was presented against it from the pro- 
to take upon themselves to control the govern- prietors, and on the 25tli another from the 
ment of tlie comjiany’s settlements. The public directors, praying to be heard by counsel, which 
had a greater interest in tliem than the company were ordered to lie on the table. On tlie 26th 
itself. The whole amount of the dividend to the Mr. Fox brought forward his second bill for the 
proprietors was only about £256,000, whereas regulation of the affairs of the East India Coin- 
the nation derived from the customs paid by (he pany, which was read, and ordered to be read 
company about £1,300,000. The people of the second time on the Tuesday following. The 
England had, therefore, a much greater stake in arguments urged against the bills w’^re drawn 
the business than the proprietors. The prospe- chiefly from two sources: l.The arbitrary de- 
rity of the company was so closely connected feazance of the chartered rights of the courts of 
with that of the state, that the credit of the for- proprietors and directors, without a justifiable 
mer could not.be injured without giving a shock plea of necessity : 2. The dangerous power 
to that of the kingdom. If the bills for £2,000,000 lodged in the hands of the new commissioners, 
should return protested, what would tlie world On both these grounds, the advocates for tlie 
say but that the people of England were bank- bills joined issue with their opponents. To 
riipts, else they would not have suffered the substantiate the grounds of necessity, the sup- 
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porters of the bills argued, that the phrase char- 
tered rights \^as full of affectation and ambiguity ; 
that there were two kinds of charters ; the first 
when the natural rights of men were confirmed 
by some public deed, such as the charters of 
king John and king Henry III. The second 
formed on principles the very reverse of these, 
for the purpose of suspending the natural rights 
of mankind at large, to* confer some exclusive 
privileges on particular persons. Such were 
commercial charters; and such charters were 
therefore, in tlie strictest sense, voidable, whenever 
they substantially varied from the purpose of 
their existence. In conformity to tliis, parlia- 
ment had actually passed several acts, all infring- 
ing on tlie company’s charter. It had been ad- 
mitted on all sides, that the company, under its 
present constitution, was totally inadequate to 
the government of their immense territorial ac- 
quisitions; but it was contended that, in the pre- 
sent measure, the extent of the remedy went in- 
finitely beyond the extent of the necessity : that 
the disfranchisement of the members of the com- 
pany, and the confiscation of their property, 
could only be justified by acts of delinquency 
legally established. To this it was re|)lied, that 
their property was not confiscated, the bill ex- 
pressly vesting it in the company, in trust for the 
sole benefit of the proprietors. 

While these bills w'ere thus supported with 
great ability, Mr. Fitt contended that, by vest- 
ing the wliole patronage of India in the Iiands 
of seven directors nominally appointed by par- 
liament, but really selected by administration, 
the influence of the crown would be augmented 
to such an extraordinary degree, that, like an irre- 
sistible torrert, it might utterly overturn and 
sweep away the remaining liberties of the coun- 
try. Mr. Dundas opposed the measure, not be- 
cause it augmented the power of the crown, but 
because it increased a power already overgrown : 
it placed a new and unparalleled influence in the 
hands of the minister and his coadjutors for four 
years, which would he independent of the crown 
and of parliament : it would thus create a fourth 
estate in the realm, with a power of a most dan- 
gerous nature, which in the end might annihilate 
the crown and subvert the constitution. Mr. 
Fox’s motives on this occasion Were attacked by 
tne ordinary members of opposition in very 
pointed language. They said that it was evident 
nothing short of a perpetual dictatorship would 
satisfy his inordinate ambition. They allowed 
that he had many respectable qualities ; but they 
could on no account see him exalted on the ruins 
of the constitution. It was alleged that he was 
ready to sacrifice the king, the parliament, and 
the people, at the shrine of a party, -&c. The chief 
supporters of the bills were the two secretaries, 
Mr. Fox, and lord North ; Sir Grey Cooper, and 
Messrs. Erskine, Burke, Sheridan, Anstruther, 
and Adam ; against it were Messrs. W. and T. 
Pitt, the marquis of Graham, Sir J. Lowther, and 
Messrs. Dundas, Dempster, Powis, Jenkinson, 
ind McDonald. During the progress of the bills 
the court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany were heard by council ; and the mayor and 
common council of the city of London presented 
31 petition praying they might not pass into laws. 


R I T A I N. 

Such, however, was the influence of the coali- 
tion, that, on the 28th of November, the votes on 
the commitment of the first bill were 220 to 120. 
On the 1st of December, in the committee, the 
vptes for proceeding on the bill stood 217 to 103 ; 
on the third the seven directors and nine as- 
sistants were nominated without opposition ; 
and on the 8th tlie bill was passed by a ma- 
jority of 106; there being 208 for it, and 102 
against it. 

On the 9th of December Mr. Fox carried the 
first bill to the house of peers, and on the 11th 
it was read a first time, when earl Temple, lord 
Thurlpw, and the duke of liichmoud, expressed 
their abhorrence of ihc measure in the strongest 
terms. Lord Thurlow descanted on the flou- 
risliing state of the company’s affairs, and pro- 
nounced a brilliant panegyric on governor Has- 
tings. After a short debate on the production of 
papers, the second reading was fixed fur the 15th. 
In the mean lime, the parliamentary debates on 
tlie bills being diffused through the nation, they 
not only created considerable interest in the 
minds of the public, but seem to have awakened 
the feelings of the sovereign. It was affirmed that, 
on the 11th of December, the king had signified 
to lord Temple his complete conviction of the 
correctness of the views of opposition, and au- 
thorised him to declare the same to sucli persons 
as ho should tliink proper : that a written note 
was put into his hands, in which his majesty 
declared, that he should esteem those who should 
vote for the India bill, not his friends, but his 
enemies : and that if he (lord Temple) could 
put tliis in stronger words, he had full authority 
to do so. It was ai^o said that a communication 
had been made to the same purport to several 
other peers in the house of lords ; therefore, on 
the 15th of December, counsel being heard 
against the hill, and soliciting at eleven at night 
to postpone farther proceedings till next day, the 
motion for adjournment was carried against the 
ministry by eighty-seven to seventy-nine. In 
consequence of what had now taken place, a 
motion was brought forward in the house of 
commons on the same day by Mr. Baker: that 
it is noM^ necessary to declare, that to report any 
opinion, or other proceeding depending in either 
house of parliament, with a view to influence 
the votes of the members, is a high crime and 
misdemeanour: derogatory to the honor of the 
crown; a breach of the fundamental privileges 
of parliament, and subversive of the constitution. 
The motion was seconded by lord Maitland, but 
strongly opposed by Mr. Pitt, who urged the 
impropriety of proceeding on mere nnauthenti- 
cated rumor. With respect to the effects ad- 
duced as a proof of these reports, they were not 
conclusive, as it was not unusual for the lords to 
reject a bill that had been passed by the com- 
mons, without the least suspicion of undue in- 
fluence. After a long and warm debate, the 
house divided, when there appeared for the mo- 
tion 151, against it eighty. It was then re.solved, 
that, bn Monday next, the house should resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house, to. 
lake into consideration the present state of the 
nation. * 

As. a change of ministers appeared to be a 
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measure determined upon by the king, and a 
dissolution of parliament the immediate and ne- 
cessary consequence, the majority of the house 
thougnt no time was to be lost, in endeavouring 
to render the attempt as difticiilt as possible. 
With this view, immediately after the above re- 
solutions were agreed to, Mr. Erskine made the 
following motion, that it is necessary to the most 
essential interests of this kingdom, and pecu- 
liarly incumbent on this house, to pursue with 
unremitting attention the consideration of . a 
suitable remedy for the abuses, which have pre-^ 
vailed in the government of the British domi- 
nions in the East Indies; and that this house will 
consider ;is an enemy to his country, any person 
who sliall presume to advise his majesty to pre- 
vent, or in any manner interrupt, the discharge 
of this important duty. Tlie motion was op- 
posed as factious, as interfering with the execu- 
tive part of government, and trenching on the 
undoul)te<l pi erogativc of tlie crown, without any 
just cause. It vvus carried, however, by the same 
majority, with the former. 

( )n the Kith of December the iiouse of peers 
heard counsel against the bill, and on the 17th, 
after a warm debate, it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of ninety-five to s(!venty-six. On this oc- 
casion the prince of \V ales did no), vote. Previ- 
ous to the division, the reports of tlie undue 
influence being again mentioned by tlie duke of 
Portland, lord Temple acknowledged, that his 
duty had led him to solicit an interview with his 
sovereign .on the bill ; that he had then commu- 
nicated his sentiments very fvdly to his majesty ; 
that these were lodged in the breast of his so- 
vereign ; and what they were would for ever re- 
main a secret. But though he would not declare 
affirmatively, what his advice to his sovereign 
was, he would t('ll their lordsliips negatively 
what it was not: it was not friendly to tlie prin- 
ciple and object of the bill- In doing this he 
was confident lie had acted a dutiful part to his 
sovereign. On the 18th, at twelve o!clock at 
niglit, a messenger delivered to the two secreta- 
ries his majesty’s orders, that they should deliver 
up the seals of their offices, and send them by 
the under secretaries, Messrs. Frazer and Nepean, 
as a personal interview would be disagreeable to 
him. The seals were immediately given by the 
king to lord Temple, who sent letters of dismis- 
sion next day to the rest of the cabinet council ; 
■Mr. Pitt was forthwith appointed first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; earl 
Cower president of the council. On the 22nd lord 
Temple resigned the seals, which were delivered 
to lord Sydney and the marquis of Caermarthen 
as secretaries of state. I.ord Thurlow was ap- 
pointed lord high chancellor, the duke of Rut- 
land lord privy seal; lord viscount II owq first 
lord of the admiralty ; the duke of Richmond, 
master of ordnance ; W. W. Grenville, es<p, and 
lord Mulgrave paymasters general ; H. Dundas, 
esq., treasurer of the navy; earl of Salisbury 
lord chamberlain ; Lloyd Kenyon, esq., attorney 
general ; R. Pepper Arden, esq., solicitor general ; 
Bay Campbell, esq., lord advocate for Scotland ; 
and R. Dundas, esq., solicitor. 

A formidable majority in the house of com- 

mons still adhered to the late ministry, and, after 


their dismission, made the dissolution of parlia- 
ment, in the public opinion, an event immedi- 
ately to be expected. The passing of the land- 
tax bill, however, was previously necessary. It 
had been twice read, and the 20th of December 
appointed for the third reading. But, as the 
committee on the state of the nation was to sit on 
the 22nd, the house, on the 19th, after a short 
debate, adjourned to the 22nd. On that day, 
before the speaker left .the chair, Mr. W. Gren- 
ville informed the house, that lord Temple had 
authorised him to say, that he was ready to meet 
any charge that should be made against him; 
and that he had thought fit to resign the seals to 
prevent all suspicion of his seeking for protec- 
tion as a minister. In answer to this notification, 
Mr. Fox sa.d, that, as to the earPs relinquishing 
an office which he had held but three days, he 
was doubtless the fittest judge; but as to the 
facts alluded to, facts of public notoriety, which 
affected the honor of parliament, and the safety 
of the constitution, he trusted the house would 
take them into their most serious consideration : 
though, indeed, the secret nature of them almost 
precluded the possibility of bringing a personal 
charge against any one. In the committee on 
the state of the nation, IMr. Erskine proposed 
that an address should be presented to the king, 
stating the alarming rep»'rts of an intended dis- 
solution of ])arliament; to represent to his ma- 
jesty the inconveniences and clangers that would 
attend such a measure, at a moment when the 
maintenance of public credit, the support of the 
revenue, and more especially tlie distressed state 
of the finances of the Ivist India Company, and 
the disorders prevailing in their government both 
at home and abro id, demanded the most imme- 
diate attention : to beseech his majesty to suffer 
them to proceed on the important business re- 
coniniended to them in his speech from the 
throne; and to hearken to the voice of bis faith- 
ful commons, and not to the secret advices of 
persons vvlio may have private interests of their 
own, sejiaratc from the true interest of his ma- 
jesty and his jicojile. Tiiis address being agreed 
to was presented to the king, and on Wednesday 
the 24th of D^^cerniier, the sjieaker read to the 
house tlie ;mswer, wiiich assured the house 
4hat it had been tbe constant object of his ma- 
jesty lo employ his authority to its true and 
only end — the good of the people ; that he 
agreed with them in thinking that the support 
of the public credit and revenue must demand 
their vigilant care ; and that the state of the 
Ebist Indies was also an object of as much deli- 
cacy a.s importance. It concluded, * 1 trust you 
will proceed in* these considerations with all 
convenient speed, after such an adjournment as 
the present circumstances may seem to require ; 
and I assure you, I shall not interrupt your 
meeting by any exercise of ray prerogative, 
eithef of prorogation, or dissolution.' Ob- 
jections were now made to these concluding 
words. It was said, that the whole extent of 
the royal favor amounted to no more than an 
assurance, that they should meet again ; and in 
the committee upon the state of tlie nation, on a 
motion of lord Beauchamp, the chairman was 
directed to move, ‘ That it is the opinion of this 
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house, that the lords of the treasury ou^lit not to 
consent that the directors of the J''ast India 
Company do accept any more hills, unless they 
shxU be able to prove to parliament that they 
liave sufficient means to provide for the pay- 
ment of them, after they sliall have paid their 
dividend, and discharged the debt due to govern- 
ment.’ It was next resolved, on a motion of 
lord Surrey, that an address be presented to the 
king, to desire that his majesty would not grant 
the office of chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caster to any person, otherwise than during 
pleasure, before the 20th of January, 1784. 
These motions met with but a feeble oppo- 
sition. The latter motion was founded on the 
enquiry that had been instituted, into the estab- 
lishments of the duchy of Lancaster, for the 
urpose of determining whether these might not 
e reduced or abolished. These motions being 
passed, the house adjourned to the 12th of 
January, 1784. 

The expectation of tlie public was now fixed 
with great anxiety on the meeting of pnYliamcnt 
after the recess. A contest between the execu- 
tive government and the house of commons 
was a spectacle that had not been exhibited in 
Great Britain since the accession of the house of 
Hanover : and many circumstances concurred to 
render it peculiarly important and interesting. 
The matter in dispute concerned the very essence 
of the constitution, and could not be decided 
without considerably aflecting its bias. In the 
pretended defence oi the authority of the house 
of commons were arranged the united abilities 
of two powerful parties, long exercised by mu- 
tual contests in all the arts of political warfare. 
The champion of prerogative was a person not 
less distinguished by his splendid talents, and 
the consequent unexampled rapidity of his rise 
to power, than by the courage and perseverance 
he had already demonstrated in the cause he 
now stood forward to support. By the usual 
effect of ministerial influence upon the house of 
commons, as well as by the increasing abhor- 
rence of the designs of the coalition, a sufficient 
number of members joined the new administra- 
tion to make their votes nearly equal to those 
of opposition. In this state of afl'airs, both 
houses met on the r2th of January, 1784. As 
soon as the speaker had taken the chair, Mr. 
Fox attempted to introduce, previous to any other 
business, the discussion of certain resolutions 
drawn up by the opposition ; but was interrupted 
by the swearing in of new members ; after which 
Mr. Pitt declaring he had a message to deliver 
from the king, and wishing to supersede the 
measures of opposition by the * important consi- 
deration of the East India Company’s affairs, 
rose up at the same instant with Mr. Fox. A 
tumult ensued as to who had the prior right to 
speak, but it was settled by the speaker in favor 
of Mr. Fox. He called upon the minister, if he 
wished 'to put a stop to such measures as the 
committee might think necessary to adopt for 
their own security, to give the house some satis- 
factory assurance, that no dissolution would take 
place. With this requisition, Mr. Pitt positively 
refused to comply, and declared, that * he would 


nc'-er ompromise, nor bargain away, the royal 
prerogative in the house of commons.’ The 
majority, who were now persuaded that the 
new ministers were only to be withheld by their 
fears from putting an end to the session, resolved 
to render auch a step highly dangerous, at least, 
‘f not impossible. With this view, as soon as 
tlie question for the order of the day was carried, 
on a division of 232 against 193, and the speaker 
had left the chair, the two following resolutions 
were moved by Mr. Fox, passed without a divi- 
sion, and, being reported, w .re agreed to by the 
house: 1. ^ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that for any person or persons in his 
majesty’s treasury, or in the exchequer, or in 
the bank of England, employed in the payment 
of the public money, to pay, or direct, or cause 
to be paid, any sum or sums of money, for, or 
towards, the supjiort of the services voted in this 
present session of parliament, afle* the parliament 
shall have been prorogued or dissolved^ if it be 
dissolved or prorogued before any act of parlia- 
ment shall have passed appropriating the sup- 
plies to such services, will be a high crime and 
misdemeanor, a daring breacli of the public 
trust, derogatory to the fundamental privileges 
of jiarliament; and subversive of the constitution 
of this country.’ 2. ‘ That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the chairman of the com- 
mittee be directed to move the house, that the 
bill for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for 
the better payment of the army and their quar- 
ters, be read a second time, on Monday the 23d 
of February next.’ The immediate dissolution 
of parliament bein^ thus far rendered imprac- 
ticable, two other resolutions were moved by 
the earl of Surrey, viz. 1 . * That, in the present 
situation of his majesty’s dominions, it is pecu- 
liarly necessary that there should be an admi- 
nistration which has the confidence of this 
house and the public.’ 2. ‘ That the late changes 
in his majesty’s councils had been immediately 
qireceded by dangerous and universal reports, 
that the sacred name of the king had been un- 
constitutionally used to affect the deliberations 
of parliament ; and that the appointments made 
were accompanied by circumstances new and 
extraordinary, and such as do not conciliate or 
engage the confidence of this house.’ Mr. Dun- 
das objected to the first resolution, that the name 
of the king had been, perhaps, accidentally, Init 
certainly very improperly omitted ; and pro- 
posed an amendment by inserting, instead of the 
words ‘ this house and the public,’ the following, 
viz. ‘ the crown, the parliament, and the people.’ 
This amendment, being merely proposed to point 
out the factious spirit of the resolution, was re- 
jected without a division. In the debates which 
now took place upon these resolutions, the most 
pointed and sarcastic personalities were thrown 
out and retorted from both sides of the house. 
The coalition was branded as a corrupt confe- 
deracy of two desperate factions, to seize upon 
the government ; the India bill was said to have 
been an experiment made by the late secretary, 
to raise himself to a degree of power superior to 
that of the sovereign. On the other hand, the 
new administration were described as a coalition* 
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not indeed of jjarties, but of the shreds and 
remnants, the dregs and outcasts, of all parties ; 
as a body collected for the purpose of fighting 
the battles of secret and unconstitutional in- 
fluence; of trampling on the power and dignity 
of the house of commons ; of establishing a go- 
vernment of cabal, intrigue, and favoritism; 
and of destroying the very principles of laudable 
ambition and honorable service in the state. At 
last, about seven o’clock in the morning of the 
13th of January, the committee divided, when 
the motion was carried by a majority of 142, 
there being for it 196, against it fifty-four. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of January, Mr. 
Pitt moved for leave to bring in ‘ a bill for the 
better government and management of the affairs 
of the East India Company.' By this bill com- 
missioners were to be appointed by his majesty, 
from the members of his privy council, who were 
‘ authorised and empowered from time to time, 
to check, superintend, and control, all acts, 
operations, and concerns, which in any wise re- 
late to the civil or military government, or re- 
venues of the territories and possessions of the 
said united company in the East Indies.’ It pro- 
posed to enact, ^ that the said board shall have 
access to all papers and muniments of the said 
united company, and shall be furnished with 
copies thereof, and of all the proceedings of all 
general and special courts of proprietors, and 
of the court of directors; and also copies of 
all despatches which the directors shall receive 
from any of their servants in the East Indies, im- 
mediately after the arrival thereof ; and also of all 
letters, orders, and instructions, whatsoever, re- 
lating to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the British territorial possessions of 
the East Indies, proposed to be sent to any of 
the servants of his majesty, or of the said com- 
pany in the East Indies : and that the court of 
directors shall, and are required co, pay due 
obedience to, and shall be governed and bound 
by, such orders and directions as they shall, 
from time to time, receive from the said board, 
touching the civil or military government and 
revenue of the territories and possession of the 
company. And it further proposed to enact, 
that the said board shall return the copies of the 
said despatches to the court of directors, with 
their approbation thereof, or their reasons at 
large for disapproving the same, together with 
instructions in respect thereto; and the court 
shall thereupon despatch and send the letters, 
orders, and instructions, so approved or amended, 
to their servants in India, without farther delay ; 
and that no letters, orders, or instructions, until 
after such previous communication thereof to the 
said board, shall, at any time, be sent or des- 
patched by the said directors, ft) the East Indies, 
on any account or pretence whatever. That in 
case the said board shall send any orders, which, 
in the opinion of the said court of directors, 
shall relate to points not connected with the 
civil or military government and revenues of the 
said terr tories and possessions in India, it shall 
be lawful for them to apply bv petition to bis 
majesty in council, touching such orders; and 
the decision of the council thereon shall be final 
wmJ conclusive. That the nomination of the 


commanders in chief shall be vested in his ma-- 
jesty, and that the said commanders in chief shall 
always be second in council. It also vested in 
his majesty the power to remove any governor 
■general, presidents, and members of the councils 
of any British settlements in India; and pro- 
posed to enact, that all vacancies in the offices 
aforesaid shall be supplied by the court of di- 
rectors, subject to the approbation of his majesty. 
Lastly, that no order or resolution of any general 
court of proprietors shall be available to revoke 
or rescind, or in any respect to aftect, any pro- 
ceeding of the court of directors, after his ma- 
jesty's pleasure shall have been signified upon 
the same. The debates on this bill turned 
chiefly on its merits and demerits, as compared 
with Mr. Fox's India bill, rejected liy the house 
of lords. Mr. Pitt said that, in his bill, all the 
rights enjoyed by the company under their char^ 
ter were preserved inviolate, as far as was com- 
patible with the public safety. When, in answer 
to this, it was shown, that nothing but the shadow 
of power was preserved to the company, and 
that, by the negative reserved to the crown in all 
matters whatsoever, the substance was in effect 
vested there; he replied that, whatever might 
be its effect, yet having previously obtained the 
consent both of the court of proprietors and di- 
rectors, to all the regulations contained in it, no 
violation of privileges could be charged, where 
the surrender was voluntary. Various other ar- 
guments Vere adduced by both sides ; but at a 
second reading of the bill, on the 23rd of Janu- 
ary^ the motion for its commitment was rejected 
by a majority of eight; the votes being for it 
214, against it 222. 

On the 16th of January, lord Charles Spenser 
moved, in the committee on the state of the nation, 

* That it has been declared to be the opinion 
of this house (referring to the resolutions former- 
ly moved by lord Surrey), that the continuance 
of the present ministers in trusts of the highest 
importance and responsibility is contrary to con- 
stitutional principles, and injurious to the interests 
of his majesty and the people.' In opposition 
to this motion it was argued, that the pre- 
mises, admitting them to be true, did not war- 
rant the conclusion ; that the ministry had been 
constitutionally appointed by the king, whose 
sole right it was to appoint them, &,c. After a 
warm debate, the resolution was adopted, by a 
majority of 205 to 184. On the rejection of the * 
India bill,, Mr. Pitt was requested to satisfy the 
house respecting the measure of a dissolution; 
and a loud and general call was repeated from 
every side of the house. At length some harsh 
personalities obliged him to rise and complain 
of such treatment, but he concluded \vith a flat 
refusal’ to give any answer on the subject. The 
house became unusually warm, and Mr. Eden 
was preparing a resolution, when Mr. Fox moved 
to adjourn till next day in order to give Mr. 
Pitt time to consider, whether he had treated the 
house with that respect which a minister in his 
peculiar circumstances ought to do. Next day, 
Saturday, Januaiy 24th, the house met again, but 
the only ans\yer given by the minister was, ‘that 
he had no intention to advise his majesty to pre- 
vent that house from meeting on Monday; 
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whereupon the house, upon Mr. Powis’s motion, 
adjourned to that day, ‘ in the hopes, that before 
next meeting, some means might be inverted of 
healing the divisions that threatened the country 
with anarchy and confusion.* These hopes, 
however, were disappointed ; notwithstanding a 
respectable meeting was held on the 2Gth at the 
St. Alban’s tavern, of about seventy members, 
who joined in an address to Mr. Pitt and the 
duke of Portland, recommending such a mea- 
sure by a coalition of parties; * being persuaded,’ 
they said, * that the united efforts of those, in 
whose integrity, abilities, and constitutional 
■principles they had reason to confide, could alone 
rescue the country from its present distracted 
-State.’ Further, to promote such a union of 
parties, a motion was made by Mr. Grosvenor, 
on the 2d February, in the house of commons, 

* That the present critical situation of public 
affairs required the exertions of a firm, efficient, 
extended, and united administration, entitled to 
the confidence of the people, and such as might 
tend to put an end to the divisions, and distrac- 
tions of this country.* A second resolution, of 
a less mild tenor, was moved by Mr. Coke, 

‘ That the continuance of the present ministers 
in office was an obstacle to the forming a firm, 
efficient, extended, and united administration.* 
This motion occasioned a warm debate, but was 
at last carried by 223 against 204. Next day, 
these resolutions, after another long and warm 
debate, were ordered, by a majority of 211 to 
187, to be laid before his majesty. 

()n the 4th of February, the earl of Fffingham 
called the attention of the house of lords to the 
resolutions passed by the commons, which lie 
. considered as of the utmost importance to the 
constitution, and therefore moved as follows : — 

I. ‘ That it is unconstitutional for one branch of 
the legislature to assume a right of resolving to 
impede the exercise of a power vested in any 
boay of men by act of parliament.’ And, 11. 

* That it is unconstitutional for either house 
of parliament to pass any resolution to deprive 
the crown of its just prerogative.’ The first of 
these motions occasioned a very warm debate. 

• It was supported by earl Fitzwilliam, earl Fau- 
conberg, duke of Richmond, lord chancellor, 
lord Sydney, and lord Gower, and opposed by 
lord Loughborough, earl of Mansfield, and lord 
Stormont, who vindicated the resolutions of the 
^ house of commons. Upon a division there ap- 
peared for it 100, against it fifty-three; majority 
forty-seven. Lord Effingham’s second resolution, 
and motion for an address to his majesty on the 
Slibject, were then agreed to without a division. 
Next day, Lord Beauchamp rose in the house of 
commons, and mentioned a rumor, that another 
house of parliament had gone so far as to cen- 
sure the proceedings of that house : whereupon 
he moved for a committee to inspect the journals 
of the house of lords; which being agreed to, 
the report of the committee was brought forward 
on the 9th, and a committee appointed to search 
for precedents. In the mean time, the members 
of the St. Alban's meeting, to promote the wished- 
for coalition, came to the following resolution, 
whidh was read in the house of commons on the 
11 ih February, by Mr. Marshara < That an 
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administration formed on the total exclusion of 
the members of either the last or present admi- 
nistration, would be inadequate to the exigencies 
of the public affairs.* This occasioned the lead- 
ing men on both sides to express their wishes 
for a union of parties, though such difficulties 
were thrown in the way by each, as effectually 
prevented it. Mr. Fox insisted on the actual, 
or at least virtual resignation, of Mr. Pitt, as an 
indispensable preliminary step ; and avowed his 
opinion, that the house had, and ought to have, 
a negative in the nomination of a minister. Mr. 
Ihtt allowed, that no minister could conti- 
nue long in office without the confidence of 
the house, but denied that there were any con- 
stitutional means to force him to resign, ex- 
cept by an address to the crown; and added 
that there were persons with wliom he could not 
bring himself to act without forfeiting all charac- 
ter of consistency. This called up lord North, 
who said, that though he was not disposed to 
gratify the caprice of an individual, yet he would 
willingly do any tiling for his country, and with- 
draw his pretensions, if they were .an obstacle 
to a union. This candid declnration of lord 
North, and a similar one from JNlr. Fox, pro- 
cured them tlie applauses of both parties; and a 
measure was soon after suggested and acceded 
to which promised a speedy union. This was 
that his majesty should invite the duke of Port- 
land to a conference with Mr. Pitt, for the pur- 
pose of forming a new administration, on fair 
and equal terms. But, after this message had 
been actually sent, the ncgociation was broke off 
upon the duke’s insisting on a previous ( xpla- 
nation of the wor^^ equal, which Mi. Pitt refused 
to give till they should meet in conference. 
About this time ministry were much encouraged 
to perseverance by the interest which tin.' -public 
at large took in this extraordinary contest: an 
address to his majesty was voted by the common 
council of London, thanking him for tlie re- 
moval of his late ministers ; approving the resolu- 
tions passed by the house of lords ; and declaring 
their determination steadily to support the con- 
stitutional exercise of prerogative. Similar ad- 
dresses immediately followed from the merchants 
and trades of the city of London, and from the 
city of Norwich : in short, from every corner ot 
the kingdom. The efforts of the coalition, in- 
deed, made some appearance in the county of 
Middlesex, in Westminster, and in the great 
county of York, but they proved fruitless. Still 
however, they maintained the struggle within 
doors : on the 16th, the report from the committee 
of privileges being called for, lord Bkiuchamp 
staled, that the lords could not constitutionally 
interfere with the resolutions of that house ; that 
by custom and iwage, whenever they disapproved 
of a resolution, and vice versh, a conference of 
both houses’ was called ; whereby the house 
complained of, could satisfy the house com- 
plaining; and this was necessary to preserve 
mutual confidence between the two houses. 
After quoting the journals, and censuring the 
resolution of the lords as rash, he moved six re- 
solutions, viz. 1 . ‘ That this house has not as- 
sumed any right to suspend the execution of any 
law. ' 2. That it is constitutional for it to declare 
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Its sense of the exetcise of any discretionary 
power vested in any body of men by act of par- 
liament. 3. That it is its duty, as entrusted 
with the sole grant of money, to prevent the 
rash exercise of any power, that may be attended 
with danger to the public credit. 4. That the 
resolutions of the 24th December last were con- 
stitutional, founded on a sense of duty towards 
the people, and a becoming anxiety for the pre- 
servation of the revenue, and the support of 
public credit. 5. That if the house had ne- 
glected to pass the said resolutions, they would 
have been higlily responsil)le for the increase of 
those evils already too severely felt. And, 6, 
That the house will with moderation, but with 
decided firmness, maintain inviolably the princi- 
ples of the constitution ; equally solicitous to 
preserve their own privileges, and to avoid any 
encroachments on those of the other two branches 
of the legislature.^ These resolutions, after a 
warm debate, were carried by 18(3 against 157. 

On the 18th February JMr. I’itt being asked, 
previous to the consideration of the supply for 
the ordnance, if he had any thing to communi- 
cate relative to the Resolutions, informed the 
house, ‘ That his majesty, after a consideration 
of all the circumstances of the country, had not 
thought proper to dismiss his ministers, and that 
his ministers had not resigned.’ This brought on 
a long and violent debate. Mr. Fox said it was 
the first instance, since the revolution, of a direct 
denial on the part of the crown to comply with 
the wishes of the house of commons ; that it 
was the first time the house had not received a 
gracious answer from a prince of the house of 
Brunswick: that an event so new and alarming 
required on their part a firm but moderate, a pru- 
dent but efiectual, assertion of their privileges : 
that the power of granting or refusing the supplies, 
was their constitutional and legal weapon, which 
he did not wish to see wielded : that to this, if 
necessary, tliey were bound to resort ; but to 
avoid all imputation of rashness, and give minis- 
ters time for recollection, he would only move 
to defer the report of the estimates till Friday 
next. The motion was..seconded by lord Surrey : 
but the mention of refusing the supplies was re- 
ceived by the friends of ministry as a threat 
which even the utmost madness of faction, they 
said, could not seriously design to execute. The 
very right of such a refusal was questioned. 
The exercise of this privilege in former times, 
it was said, was founded on principles which did 
not now exist. The settled revenues were then 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of govern- 
ment ; and it was only in case^ of extraordinary 
demands, for the prosecution of wars disapproved 
by parliament, that the right of refusal was ex- 
ercised; whereas, in our present state, to deny 
the ordinary annual supplies would be in fact to 
dissolve the whole fabric of government, Mr. 
Pitt did not deny the right of the house to re- 
fuse the supplies in times of danger from the 
crown, but the answer he had delivered from his 
majesty was not a formal answer as to an address; 
and he appealed to the judgment of the house 
whether it afforded a justifiable ground forexer- 
cising that right. Mr. Fox^s motion was carried, 
however, by a majority of twelve; ayes 208 , 


noes 196. Though the supplies were thus post- 
poned, it was by no means the intention of the 
majority to carry matters to extremities by rcr 
fusing them ; and the ordnance supply was 
agreed to on Friday the 20th February. On the 
same day, Mr. Powys moved an address to the 
king, expressing ‘ the reliance of the house on 
his royal wisdom, that he would take such mea- 
sures as might tend to give effect to the wishes 
of his faithful commons, already presented to 
his majesty.’ Mr. Eden proposed an amend- 
ment by inserting after ‘ measures, as’ — the 
words ‘ by removing such obstacles as this house 
had declared to stand in the way of forming a 
firm, extended, efficient, and united administra- 
tion, such as this house had described to be re- 
quisite in the present critical and arduous state 
of public affairs.’ The motion, thus amended, 
after a long debate, was carried by 197 against 
177 ; and the address ordered to be presented 
by the whole house. This was done on the 25th, 
and on the 27th the speaker reported his ma- 
jesty’s answer ; wherein, after ‘ assuring them 
of his earnest desire to put an end to the divi- 
sions and distractions of the country, he declared, 
that he could not see that this would be ad- 
vanced by the dismission of his ministers; that 
no cliarge was suggested against them, ‘ nor any 
one of them specifically objected to ; and that 
numbers of his subjects had expressed their sa- 
tisfaction on the change of his councils.’ — The 
consideration of his majesty’s answer was de- 
ferred to the 1st of March, when a second address 
was ordered to be prepared. In this, the house 
humbly claimed it as their right duty, to advise 
his majesty touching the exercise of his preroga- 
tive ; and, after stating the substance of their 
former resolutions, concluded with a repetitiom 
of their request, ‘ that he would be pleased to 
lay the foundation of a stable government, by 
tne previous removal of his ministers.’ After a 
long and warm debate, this address was agreed 
toby a majority of 201 to 189. On the 4th of 
March it was presented to the king by the 
speaker and a numerous body of the members; 
when his majesty returned an answer similar to 
the former; with the additional remarks that, 

‘ If there were any grounds for the removal of 
his ministers, it ought to be equally a reason for 
not admitting them as part of the extended and 
inited administration : that he had never called 
in question the right of the commons to offer 
him their advice on every proper occasion touch- 
ing the exercise of his prerogative ; and that he will 
be ready at all times to receive it, and give it the 
most attentive consideration.^ Mr. Fox moved 
that his majesty’s answer be taken into conside- 
ration on Monday next, which was agreed to. 
Next day, March 5th, he moved to postpone the 
mutiny bill, till after the consideration of the 
king’s answer, on the 8th. The secretary at war 
was surprised at the proposal of delaying what 
concerned the public safety ; but the motion 
was carried by 171 against 162. On the 8tli 
Mr. Fox, after a long speech, wherein he recapitu 
lated every step taken since his dismission, moved. 

‘ That an humble representation be presented to 
his majesty, to testiiy the surprise and affliction 
of this house on receiving the answer which his 
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majesty’s miTiistets have advised to the dutiful adherents to the late turbulent party. Thus 
and seasonable address of this house, concerninpT upwards of 160 members of the late house ot 


one of the most important acts of his majesty’s 
governmert/ 

This representation was the last successful 
effort of the coalition, and was carried only by 
191 to 190. On this occasion, it would seem, 
they felt their strength failing them, and that they 
must ultimately yield ; for on the 10th of March 
they allowed the mutiny bill to pass without a 
division. On the r2th Mr. Sawhridge bronglit 
forward a proposition for a parliamentary reform. 
The state of the representation in England, he 
said, was very inadequate, and infinitely more so 
in Scotland, where not above one man in 100 
bad a vote for a member, lie therefore moved 
for a committee of enquiry on the representation 
of the people. Mr. alderman Newnliam seconded 
tlie motion. Sir R. Clayton supported it, and 
declared himself ready to sacrifice his borough 
interest. Mr. Dempster avowed himself a friend 
to it, and said that * the people of Scotland would 
be very grateful if one in 100 were allowed to 
vote ; but in fact not one in 1 000 had that ])rivi- 
lege. Previous to thti reign of (Oiarh'S 11. every 
40s. freeholder had a vote, in Scotland, as well as 
in England ; but in that arbitrary reign the right of 
voting was confined to those who held their lands 
from the crown, which lias been continued ever 
since.’ The motion, though supported by the 
abilities of both Mr, Pill and Mr. I'ox, was, after 
a long debate, rejected by 141 to niiu‘ty-lhree. On 
the 22d the American trade bill was passed ; and 
on the 23d Mr Pitt was repeatedly asked, by dif- 
ferent members, if parliament was to be dissolved, 
but gave no answer. All the supplies had now 
been voted, to the amount of £10,000,000; but 
except the land and malt tax bills, no money had 
been raised or appropriated to sp(!cific services. 
It was insisted, however, that the voting of the 
supplies would be a surticient justification of 
ministry in issuing money. Dn the other side it 
was urged tfiat the house having resolved that 
such issuing of tlie public money would be ‘suli- 
versive of the constitution,’ no plea of necessity 
could avail, as the emergency would be wilfully 
created by those who should advise a dissolution. 
Next day, however, the yiarliameiit was pro- 
rogued, and on the 2.5tli dissolved by proclama- 
tion. This measure, by terminating a contest in 
which tlie principles of the constitution had been 
much agitated, ultimately established them ; and 
many of the most distinguished characterji in the 
house of commons and in the kingdom now 
wished it had been re.sorled to at tlie fir.st form- 
ing of the coalition. 

The advantages which ministers generally pos- 
sess over their opponents upon the dissolution 
of parliament, received very considerable ad- 
ditions at this time. The h'ast India Company 
and their servants were exceedingly industrious ; 
«nd the dissenters, a powciful and active body in 
England, were zealous to show that they con- 
sidered the members of the late coalition as men 
who paid no regard to principle. In short, the 
counties, cities, manufacturing towns, and cor- 
porations, who had so recently given the court 
pledges of their .support, now evidenced the 
contemptuous liglit in which they viewed tlie 


commons lost their seats ; and of these the far 
greater part were supporters of the late adminis- 
tration. Rut the consequence, however fatal to 
them, was perliaps on some accounts a misfor- 
tune to their country. It was well they gained 
not the ascendancy ; yet few will tliink of the 
coalition wuthout regretting its formation, ft for 
a longtime ruined tlic fortunes and destroyed the 
influence of Mr. Fox. See our memoir of that 
;:tatesrnan. On the 18th of, May, both houses 
being assembled, the commons re-elected Mi’. 
Cornwall, the former sjieakcr. Next day his 
majesty, iit his speech from the throne, ‘assured 
them of his satisfaction in meeting them, after 
reeurring in so iiiqiortant a moment to the sense 
of his people; and of liis reliance, that they 
were animated by the same sentiments of loyally 
and attachment to tlie constitution which had 
been so fully manifested throughout the king- 
dom,’ He directed ‘ tiieir attention to the main- 
tenance of the public credit, to the support of 
the revenue, and to tlie affairs of the East India 
Conqiany ; and, after warning them against adopt- 
ing any new measure for the regulation of these 
last, wliich might afiect the constitution, and our 
dearest interests at home, concluded with ex- 
pressing bis inclination to .support and maintain, 
in tlieir just balance, the rights and privileges of 
every branch of the legislature.^ Before the 
motion was made for an addri'^s, Mr. T.eo stated 
to the house, that tiie high bailiff of Westminster 
had neglected to make a return to the writ of 
election, on pretence of not liaving finished the 
scrutiny into the lqg;ality of the votes, and there- 
fore moved a resolution declaring it to be ‘ liis 
duty to return two citizens to serve for the said 
city.’ This motion was seconded by iMr. She- 
ridan, but, after a long debate, was negatived by 
a majority of 283 to 136. The address was then 
moved and read, but the strong expressions it 
contained, of satisfaction and gratitude to his 
majesty for having dissolved the late parliament, 
occasioned a warm debate. As to the sense of 
the people, it was asked of Mr. Ihtt, on what 
grounds he could pretend, that it had been col- 
lected in the n6w election, when he himself had 
enforced the necessity of a reform, on the very 
supposition tliat tlie people, as tlie law tlien 
stood, had little or nothing to do with them ? 
An amendment was proposed, by the earl of 
Surrey, which was seconded by colonel North, 
but it was rejected by 285 to 114. On the 25th 
of May Mr. Fox presented a petition from him- 
self, complainingof an undue return for Westmin- 
ster ; which was objected to by lord Mulgrave; 
who moved it to be the opinion of the house, 
tliat it did not come under the description in 
Grenville’s act, no members having been re- 
turned , which after a short debate was agreed to 
without a division. Another petition from Mr. 
Fox was presented by colonel Fitzpatrick, coni- 
plaining of the high bailiff of Westminster, in 
making no return, and requesting to be heard by 
council, which was granted. On the 28th a 
counter petition from the high bailiff was pre- 
sented by lord Mahon, praying to be beard 
unsNver to Mr. Fox • which was aUo granted. 
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On the 2d of June lord Malion presented a 
petition from feeveral electors of Westminster, 
praying that the high bailiff might be allowed to 
proceed with the scrutiny. This was ordered to 
be considered with the other petitions. Mr. 
Corbett, the hign bailiff, being called to the bar 
on the 7th, stated as one of his reasons for grant- 
ing the scrutiny, that in a former contested elec- 
tion there had been only 9200 and odd votes, 
hut that in this instance there were above 1 2,200 ; 
whence he supposed there could not be such an 
increase. On the 8th of June Mr. Ellis moved 
* that the high bailiff be forthwith directed to 
make return of his precept, and of the members 
chosen in ])ursuancc thereof.’ 1 .ord Mulgrave op- 
posed the motion, and Mr. Fox accused ministry 
of interfering to deprive tlie Westminster electors 
of the exenasp of their rights. Mr. Pitt replied 
to Mr. Fox, denied his cliarges as calumnious, 
■;nid vindicated the high bailiff. At half past 
four, A. M., tlie motion was rejected by a majority 
of 19f) to 117. Ford Mulgrave then moved, 
‘ that the high bailifl’ of Westminster do proceed 
in the scrutiny with all possible despatch which, 
after anotlier warm but short debate, vva.s agreed 
to. On the 14th of June Mr. Burke made his 
])roposcd motion respecting the dissolution of 
parliament. In his introductory speech, he ex- 
amined at great length and witli much freedom, 
‘ the daiigoious principles on which that act of 
power had been executed and defended but 
the motion was negatived without a division. 

On the 21st of June Mr. Pitt moved several 
resolutions, as a foundation for the act, since 
called the Commutation Act. He stated, that 
the illicit trade of the country had increased to 
so alarming a heiglit as to endanger the existence 
of several branches of the revenue, jiarticularly 
that of tea. The committee on smuggling found, 
that only 5,o00,000 pounds of tea were sold 
annually by the East India Company ; whereas 
the annual consumption in Britain was estimated, 
on good authority, to exceed 12,000,000 ; so that 
the illicit trade in this article was more than double 
the legal. To remedy this evil, he jnoposed to 
lower the duties to so small an amount, as to 
make the profit on the illicit trade not adequate 
to the risk ; and, as this would cause a deficiency 
in the revenue of .£600,000 a-year, to make it up 
by an additional tux on windows; which, he 
showed, would prove a commutation very fa- 
vorable to the people, and at the same time 
tend to relieve the East India Company. The 
bill was passed, after a warm opposition, in both 
houses. 

Mr. Pitt next entered upon the arduous 
task of regulating the East India Company’s 
affairs. This he proposed to do by three bills. 
The first was to enable the company to divide 
eight per cent, interest on their capital. By the dis- 
solution, the committee on this business had been 
prevented from making any progress ; and, though 
It had been resumed as early as possible in this 
session, yet before any report could be made the 
house was under the necessity of either autho- 
rising the company to make a dividend, without 
any information relative to their finances, or to 
^danger their credit by refusing its consent. 
The disgraceful and dangerous consequences of 


.this dilemma Mere urged by the late ministers, 
who proposed as the safest measure to make the 
dividend only six per cent. It was admitted, on 
all sides, that the affairs of the eoinpauy were not 
in a flourishing co^idition ; and it was stated as 
an act of mockery and injustice to the public, 
that, while the company were applying to parlia- 
ment for a large pecuniary relief, they should 
yet divide among themselves as much as they 
had divided in their most flourishing circum- 
stances. It was replied, that the company’s 
distresses had not arisen solely from their own 
fault, as they had partaken in the general calamity 
occasioned by the war. The bill passed in the 
lower house without a division, and in the 
upper, after a warm debate, by a majority of 
twenty-eight to nine. ^ 

Mr. Pitt’s second bill allowed the company a 
respite of duties ; enabled them to accept of bills 
beyond the amount prescribed by former acts ; 
and e.stablished their future dividends. Mr. Pitt’s 
third bill, ‘ for the better government of the 
affairs of the J’.ast India Companiy,’ though formed 
U|)on the same model Muth the one which he had 
l)rought into the last parliament, yetdifl'ered con- 
siderably from it in several points. The powers 
of the board of control, M'hich, in contrast to the 
plan of the late ministry, and in compliance with 
the temper of those times, were kept as subordi- 
nate as possible, were now greatly enlarged. In 
urgent cases, which might not admit of delay, 
and in cases of secrecy, which miglit not admit 
of previous communication, they are enabled to 
transmit their oun orders to India, without being 
subject to the revision of the directors. It also 
vests in the governor general and council an ab- 
solute power over the other presidencies in all 
points relative to transactions with the country 
powers, and in all applications of the revenues 
and forces in time of war ; with a power of sus- 
pension in case of disobedience. The second 
part of it contains various internal regulations. 
The clauses relative to the debts of the nabob of 
Arcot, to the disputes between him and the rajah 
of Tanjore, and to the relief of dispossessed 
zemindars, and other native land-holders, were 
adopted from Mr. Fox’s bill, with some exceptions 
and limitations. Various restrictions are also laid 
upon the patronage of the directors, and retrench- 
ments ordered in the company’s establishments. 
The third part relates to the punishment of Indiah 
delincpients. All British subjects are made 
amendable to the courts of justice in England, 
for all acts done in India. The receiving of 
presents is declared to be extortion ; and dis- 
obedience of orders and all corrupt bargains to 
be misdemeanors and punishable. Governors 
of settlements are empowered to seize all persons 
suspected of illicit correspondence, and to send 
them to England, if necessary. Every servant 
of the company is required, on his return to Eng- 
land, to deliver in upon oath to the court of ex- 
chequer, an inventory of his real and personal 
estates, and a copy of it to the directors for the 
inspection of the proprietors ; and in case any 
complaints should be made thereon, by the board 
of control, the court of directors, or any three 
pVoprietors possessing stock conjunctly to the 
amount of Jtl 0,000, the court of exchequer is 
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required to examine the person upon oath, and 
to iipprison him till he shall have answered the 
questions put to him to their satisfaction. Any 
neglect or concealment is punished by imprison- 
ment and forfeiture, and incajpacity of ever ser- 
ving againi Lastly, for the more speedy prose- 
cution of crimes committed in the East Indies, a 
new court of justice is erected ; consisting of 
three judges, appointed by tlie three courts, four 
peers, and six members of the house of commons : 
the four peers to btf taken by lot out of a list of 
twenty-six ; the six commons out of a list of forty ; 
and both lists to be chosen by ballot. Liberty 
is given to the party accused, and to the prose- 
cutor, to challenge a certain number of these. 
All depositions of witnesses taken in India, and 
all writings received bv the directors, with copies 
of those sent out by them, shall be received as 
legal evidence. The judgment of the court is 
made final, and extends to fine, imprisonment, 
and declaring the party incapable of ever serving 
^ company. This bill was most strenuously 
opposed in every stage of its progress through 
both houses. The extension of the power of the 
board of control was objected to, as incongruous 
to the principle, and insufficient for the purposes 
of the bill. The enlarged powers conferred on 
tt>e governor general were objected to, as an in- 
version of the order oi government, which re 
quires that authority exercised at a distance from 
the controlling power, and subject to almost insu- 
perable temptations, should be as limited as pos- 
sible. In the second part, the clauses, it was 
said, respecting disobedience, the commencing 
of wars, and the succession to offices by seniority, 
were rendered nugatory by exceptions and limi- 
tati(>ns. The inefficiency of the clause relative 
to oppressed native landholders, the ruinous 
deiay in the mode of proceeding for their relief, 
and the abuses to which it was liable, were 
strongly objected to : but these clauses were ^ill 
defended on the necessity of precautions against 
events, wherein a discretionary power might be 
necessary. But the last part of the bill met with 
the most violent opposition. The obligation to 
swear to the amount of property, and the powers 
granted to courts of putting interrogatories, to 
mree persons to criminate themselves, were in- 
quisitorial proceedings unknown to Britons. The 
minister was, however, supported in referring the 
bill to a committee of the whole house, by 276 
against sixty-one : and, in the discussions which 
took place in the committee, Mr. Pitt acted 
in a manner, winch, on after occasions distin- 
guished his mode of conducting the national 
business. He did not come forward like the 
head of a party, with a measure complete in 
dvery part, Confident of the support of his fol- 
lowers ; but, while he himself proposed some 
essential alterations, he also adopted those sug- 
gested by others, from whatever side of the house 
they came. Thus, from the observations of Mr. 
Dempster, Mr. Eden, and lord North, the clause 
requiring persons returning from India to give 
an account of their property upon oath, was 
relinquished by Mr. Pitt; and there were no 
fewer than twenty-one new clauses added to the 
bill in the committee. The whole afterwards 
suffered very severe animadversions from Mr. 


Sheridan and Mr. Fox ; but the bill passed both 
houses by very large majorities. 

On the 30th of June Mr. Pitt opened the 
budget, wliich consisted of new taxes on candles, 
coals, bricks, hats, horses, linens, cottons, ri- 
bands, ale and beer licenses, game licenses, 
paper, hackney coaches, gold and silver plate, 
lead, postages, and silk, all of whioli passed with 
little opposition, except tlie additional duty on 
coals, wliich was rejected. These taxes Mr. Pitt 
calculated to produce £930,000. On the 30th 
of July Mr. Burke, after a long speech on East 
India affairs, wherein he mentioned the famine 
in Glide, the murder of Almas Ali Cawn, a native 
of rank, who had been, by order of governor 
Hastings, betrayed, seized, and put to death, 
without any charge, trial, or condemnation, and 
the treatment of the princesses of Oude, who 
had been seized, plundered of their property, 
and turned into the streets in misery, with a variety 
of other cruelties practised by the chief servant 
of the company, moved ‘ that there be laid 
before the house copies of all papers relative to 
the seizing and putting to death of Almas Ali 
Cawn,^ which was seconded by IMr. Sheridan, 
and agreed to. Mr. Burke next moved ‘that 
there be laid before the house copies of all papers 
relative to the money demanded of the princesses 
of Oude in 1782 ;’ which was seconded by 
major Scott. He then moved, tliat there be laid 
before the house the produce of the sale of the 
jewels, &€., taken from these princesses; which 
was objected to by Mr. Pitt, who moved the 
order of the day, whicli was carried. On the 2d 
of August, Mr. Henry Diindas, after a suitable 
introduction respi^cting the bravery and loyalty 
of the Scots Highlanders, moved for ‘ leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the act, 25th (Jeo. II., 
which confiscated certain estates in Scotland, and 
to empower the crown to restore them to the right 
heirs, under certain restrictions.’ This popular 
motion met with universal approbation from the 
whole house. The only opposition the bill re- 
ceived was in the upper house from lordThurlow 
and lord Loughborough ; whose chief objection 
was founded upon its not extending to the estates 
forfeited in 1715. On the 3d of August Mr. 
Dempster moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the abolition of the remains of vassalages in 
Scotland ; which was granted : and on the 20th 
of August the session was closed with the usual 
formalities, 

The second session of this parliament was 
opened, January 25th, 1785, by a speech from 
the throne, wherein his majesty particularly 
recommended the final adjustment of the com- 
mercial intercourse between Britain and Ireland, 
and the further suppression of smuggling. The 
first business of importance that came before the 
house was the Westminster election, the contest 

about which occasioned repeated discussions and 
divisions. At last, upon a motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Sawbri^ge, that the high bailiff be ordered 
to make a return forthwith, which was agreed to 
by a majority of 162 to 124, the scrutiny was 
quashed, and lord Hood and Mr. Fox returned 
on the 4th of March. On the 16th of February 
Mr. Francis called the attention of the house to 

the civil establishment of Bengal, which, he said 
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had lisen from £126,000 (the sum in 1774) to 
the enormous sum of £027,945 a year (a sum 
greater than the civil list establishment of Britain), 
in consequence of the whole power having de- 
volved on governor Hastings. He therefore 
moved, * that a statement be laid before the house, 
of the salaries and emoluments of the officers of 
revenue in Bengal, in 1776, 1782, and 1783; 
with a probable estimate of tlie expenditure from 
the 30ih of April 1781, to the 16th of May 1785. 
The motion, after some opoosition from major 
Scott and Mr. Pitt, was agreed to. 

On the 18th of February, the earl of Carlisle 
made a motion in the house of lords, respecting 
the nabob of Arcot’s debt. So early as April 
1782 Mr. Dundas, in the house of commons, 
had moved a resolution relative to the suspicious 
nature of these debts, and their mischievous 
intlucnce upon the government of the Carnatic. 
In Mr. Pitt’s bill, passed in last session, it was 
enacted, respecting the origin and justice of these 
claims, that the court of directors shall ‘give 
such orders to their presidencies and servants 
abroad, for completing the investigation thereof, 
as the nature of the case shall require ; and for 
establishing in concert with the said nabob such 
funds, for the discharge of those debts which 
shall appear justly due, as shall be consistent 
with the rights of the said united company, the 
security of the creditors, and the honor and dig- 
nity of the said nabob.’ The court of directors, 
in consequence of the trust reposed in them, 
prepared orders to be sent to their council at 
Madras, in which, after stating the suspicious 
circumstance under which many of the debts’ap- 
peared to have been contracted, they direct them, 
in obedience to the positive injunctions of the 
act, to proceed to a complete investigation of 
their nature and origin. These orders, however, 
were rejected by the board of control, and a 
new letter drawn up, in which the claims of the 
creditors were. all, with some little limitation, 
established, and a fund for their discharge as- 
signed out of the revenues of the Carnatic. 
These orders were publicly read at a meeting of 
the nabob’s creditors in England ; and, on this 
ground, the earl of Carlisle moved, ‘ that there 
be laid before the house copies or extracts of all 
letters or orders issued by the court of directors, 
in pursuance of the injunctions in the regulating 
act.’ The dangerous consequences of suffering 
the board of control to supersede the authority 
of an act of parliament, and the suspicious cir- 
cumstances of its clandestinely interfering in an 
enormous money transaction, the management of 
which was delegated by the act to other persons, 
were strongly urged by the noble mover, and 
by lord viscount Stormont. Lord Loughborough 
insisted, that, even allowing the board of control 
not to have been guilty of an arbitrary assump- 
tion of power, yet their orders authorise trans- 
actions of a most corrupt and nefarious nature, 
highly injurious to the company, and ruinous to 
the country. Lords Sydney, Walsingham, and 
lord chancellor, opposed the motion : and lord 
Rawdon was afraid the papers called for might 
convey dangerous information to our enemies. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

On the 28 th a similar motion was made by 


Mr. Fox in the house of commons, when Mr. 
Dundas himself opposed it, and defended the 
board of control, insisting that they are enabled, 
by a clause in the act, to originate orders in cases 
of urgent necessity, and transmit them to India. 
He also justified the debts themselves, and cau- 
tioned the house not to imbibe prejudices against 
a board of control but newly instituted. Mr. 
Smith, chairman of the court of directors, ad- 
mitted that some debts, ordered by the board to 
be paid, were just, but that others were of a very 
different complexipn. Mr. Burke, in a long and 
eloquent oration, entered fully into the subject. 
He contended, that the board of control had no 
right to intermeddle in the business ; but, even 
admitting such riglit, they were bound to make 
the same enquiries as the directors. He stated, 

‘ that ever since the establishment of the British 
power in India, Madras and its defyendencies, 
which before that time were among the most 
flourishing territories of Asia, had wasted aWay 
and declined so much, that in 1779 not a single 
merchant of eminence was to be found in the 
whole country. During this period of decay, 
nearly a million had been dra^n from it annually 
by Faiglish gentlemen, on their own private ac- 
count only. Mean time the nabob had contracted 
a debt with. the company’s servants, to the amount 
of £880,000; which, in 1767, was settled at ten 
per cent interest: 1,000,000 sterling had been 
lent by British subjects to the merchants of Can- 
ton, in China, at 24 per cent. In 1777 a second 
debt of £2,400,000, and a third of £160,000, 
called the cavulry debt, were settled by the nabob 
of Arcotat twelve per cent. The whole of these 
four capitals, amounting to .£*4,440,000, produced 
annuities of £623,000 a-year, more than one-half 
of which stood chargeable on the public revenue’s 
of the Carnatic. These annuities, equal to the 
revenues of a kingdom, were possessed by a few 
individuals of no consequence, situation, or pro- 
fesion.’ Mr. Burke then examined the particular 
grounds of these debts. 

Mr. Burke next called the attention of the 
house to the ruined condition of the country; 
entered into a statement of the internal politics 
of the Carnatic, and the causes of the war 
with Hyder Ali ; describing its desolate ra- 
vages, while it raged for eighteen months 
without intermission, from Madras to Tanjore; 
and the redoubled horrors of the famine that 
ensued, insomuch that when the British armies 
traversed the central provinces for hundreds of 
miles in all directions, in their whole march they 
did not see one man, woman, child, or four- 
footed beast of any description ! And what, 
added he, would a virtuous, an enlightened mi- 
nistry do, on the view of such mins — of such a 
chasm of desolation as yawned in the midst of 
those once flourishing countries ? — ^^I hey would 
have reduced their most necessary establish- 
ments; they would have suspended the justest 
payments ; they would have employed every 
shilling derived from the productive parts, to 
re-animate the powers of the unproductive. 
While performing this fundamental duty to jus- 
tice and humanity, they would have ordered the 
c6rps of fictitious creditdrs, whose crimes were 
their claims, to keep an awful distance, to silence 
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their inauspicious tongues, to hold off their pro- tions, he moved a resoiutiou, ^That it is highly 
fane unhallowed paws from this holy work ; they important, and for the general interest of the 
would have {)roclaimed with a voice that should British empire, that an intercourse be finally 
make itself heard, that on every country the first settled between Great Britain and Irelatld on 


creditor is the plough ; that this original indefea- 
sible claim supersedes every other demand. This 
is what a wise and virtuous ministry would have 
done and said. They would thus have laid a 
solid foundation for future opulence and strength. 
But, on this grand point of the restoration of the 
country, there is not one syllable in the corres- 
pondence of the ministers. They felt nothing 
for a land desolated by fire, sword, and famine ; 
their sympathies took another direction ; they 
were touched with pity for bribery, so long 
tormented with a fruitless itching of its palms ; 
-their bowels yearned for usury, that had long 
irissed its monthly harvest; they felt for pecula- 
tion, which had been for so many years raking in 
the dust of an empty treasury ; they were melted 
into compassion for rapine and oppression, lick- 
ing their dry, parched, unbloody jaws. These 
were the objects of their solicitude. As to the 
public debt, he afterwards said, nothing was 
provided for it, btit an eventual surplus to be 
shared with one class of the private demands 
after satisfying the two first classes. Never was 
there a more shameful postponing of a public 
demand, which, by the practice of all nations, 
supersedes every private claim. By the mode 
of settling between the nabob and the company, 
the public and private debts are made to play 
into each other’s hands a game of utter ])erdition 
to the unhappy natives. The nabob falls into 
an arrear to the company. The presidency 
presses for payment. ‘ The nabob answers ‘ I 
nave no money.’ — ‘ Good : but the soucars 
(bankers) will supply you on the mortgage of 
your territories.’ Then steps forward some 
Paul Benfield, and from his grateful compassion 
to the nabob, and his filial regard to the com- 
pany, unlocks the treasures of his virtuous in- 
dustry; and for twenty-four or thirty-six per 
cent., on a mortgage of the territorial revenue, 
becomes security to the company for the nabob’s 
arrear. In consequence of this double g;ime, 
the whole Carnatic has, at one time or other, 
been covered with these locusts, the English 
soucars. Far from painting, Mr. Burke added, 
he did not reach the fact, nor approach it. This 
tyrannous exaction brought on servile conceal- 
ment, and that again called forth tyrannous 
coercion ; till nothing of humanity was left in 
the government; no trace of integrity, spirit, or 
manliness in the people, who drag out a preca- 
rious and degraded existence, under such a sys- 
tem of outrage upon human nature. The 
motion, however, was rejected by a majority of 
194 to ninety-seven. 

On the 22nd February Mr. Pitt moved, that 
the propositions laid before the Irish parliament 
by Mr. Orde, for adjusting the intercourse be- 
tween Britain and Ireland, be read ; after which 
he remarked on the illiberal treatment of Great 
Britain to her sister kingdom in former times, 
and inveighed much against tnat narrow spirit 
which tended to exalt or enrich one people of 
the same empire at the expense of another. 
After obviating many objections to the proposi- 


equal terms; and tliat each country should have 
a like participation of trade, on Ireland securing 
that she will pay, in proportion to her growing 
wealth, such share of the public expense as 
may arise from the surplus of her revenue in 
time of peace.’ Mr. Marshman thought Britain 
for seven years past had been giving too much. 
Lord North protested against a full participation 
of our trade with Ireland. Mr. Dempster ap- 
proved of the propositions as just, and Mr, 
Fox ^poke chiefly against beginning the business 
in Ireland. 

On the 3rd March, Mr. Pitt brought forward 
the propositions, which were objected to by Sir 
W. Cunningham, as hurtful to the landed inter- 
est of Scotland, and ruinous to the corn trade 
and farmers. On the 8tli a petition from the 
inhabitants of Glasgow was presented by the 
lord advocate against them; ns well us from 
Manchester, Liverpool, and several other towns 
in England. A petition likewise from Man- 
chester, W’arrington, and some other towns in 
Lancashire, and Cheshire, subscribed by 80,000 
persons, was presented by Mr. Stanley, against 
the late tax on fustians, calicoes, &c,, which, 
after examining witnesses on the^siiljjeet, was 
rej)ealed. In the course of receiving these 
various petitions, it was agreed to revive the act 
of 1689, against receiving any petition not sub- 
scribed by all tlie petitioners. 

Mr. Pitt, on the 18th of April, once more 
brought forward the ])opular subject of a par- 
liamentary refornX^ Having formerly pledged 
liiinself to exert all his official weight in favor of 
it, he now employed his utmost abilities in 
recommending it to the house ; and, after a speech 
of nearly three hours, moved, ‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill to amend the representa- 
tion of the people of England in parliament.' 
The plan he now proposed was founded on the 
same principles with his former one, but differ- 
ed in several particulars. IPe proposed to 
transfer tlie right of election from thirty-six of 
such boroughs as had already fallen, or were 
falling, into decay, to the counties, and to such 
chief towns and cities as were not represented : 
that a fund should be provided for giving the 
owners and holders of such disfranchised 
boroughs, an appreciated compensation : that the 
taking of this compensation should be a volun- 
tary act of the proprietor ; and, if not now ac- 
cepted, the money should be laid out at com- 
pound interest, until it became an irresistible 
bait to such proprietors. He also proposed to 
extend the right of voting for knights of the 
shire to copy-holders. Mr. Fox approved of the 
spirit of the motion, but objected to the mode, 
particularly the purchasing of the boroughs; 
though he was not against transferring the right 
of electing representatives from them to the 
counties, and chief towns and cities. The prin- 
cipal arguments in favor of a reform were derived 
from the present partial and defective represen- 
tation of the kingdom at large. It was argued, 
that an active, reforming, and regulating princi- 
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pie, which kept pace with the alterations in the 
state, was necessary to preserve the constitution 
in its strength and vigor : that, as .any part of the 
constitution decayed, it had always been the 
wisdom of the legislature to renovate and restore 
it, by such means as were most likely to answer 
the end proposed : and that hence had arisen the 
frequent alterations that had taiken place, with 
regard to representation, both before and at the 
Revolution. The chief objections to a reform, 
were, that it was not called for by the people in 
general ; nor in particular by the unrepresented 
large towns and cities, which had the best right 
to claim the benefit of such a measure ; that, if 
innovations in name of reform were once intro- 
duced, men's minds differed so much on the 
subject, that none could know to what extent 
they might be carried: that what were called 
rotten boroughs were often represented by gen- 
tlemen who had the greatest stake in the country ; 
and consequently were as much interested in its 
welfare, and that of the constitution, as any 
other representatives, in whatsoever manner they 
were chosen, could be ; and, in fine, that while 
the rights and liberties of the people were secure 
under the present representation, it was hazardous 
to make any alteration. The motion, after many 
extraneous arguments, and much personal ani- 
mosity on both sides, was negatived by 248, 
against 174. 

Previous to the opening of the budget Mr. 
Pitt called the attention of the house to the 
national finances; of which he gave a very 
favorable view, from the increase of the revenue 
both from the old and new taxes. The whole 
of the public expenditure he estimated at 
£14,400,000 per annum. He then gave a com- 
parative statement of the produce of the taxes 
ending 5th of January and 5th of April 1784, 
and of those ending at the same periods in 1785. 
The first of these he stated at £2,585,000 ; the 
second at £2,198,000; the third at £2,738,000; 
and the fourth at £3,0(36,000. From the in- 
creased produce of the taxes in these quarters, 
he made various calculations on their probable 
amount for the whole year ; the highest of which 
hd stated at ‘£12,600,000, and the lowest at 
£12,000,000 per annum. The produce of the 
taxes, supposing them to continue stationary, 
would, on the average of the last quarter, 
amount to £12,264,000. The land and malt 
tax, £2,500,000, added to this, would make 
£14,764,000. Hence he expected an overplus 
of about £1,000,000 annually, which he would 
purpose to be appropriated as a sinking fund, to 
ne applied to the discharge of the national debt. 
As he considered this estimate to be very low, 
he congratulated the public on the pleasing pros- 
pect. But, though he wished the house to con- 
sider the measure now announced, he did not 
intend to put it in execution till the ensuing 
yea^r. To afford proper information, however, 
he ftioved, that the increase of the amount of the 
, taxes, from 1783 to 1784, be laid before the 
house. His calculations, however, were much 
objected to. Mr. Sheridan doubted if the new 
taxes would be so productive as Mr. Pitt alleged, 
and moved that there be laid before the house the 
nett produce of taxes imposed last session, up 
VoL. X. 


to the latest accounts. Mr. Dempster congratu- 
lated the minister upon his plan of appropriating 
a sum to liquidate the national debt. But he 
hoped this would be done so as to place it 
beyond the reach of any ministry, and exempt 
from all changes in administration: £1,000,000, 
he said, w'ith compound interest, would in fifty 
years, pay off £218,000,000. Tlie aggregate 
amount of the supplies, voted in 1785, was 
stated by Mr. Pitt at £9,737,868. The subjects 
of the new taxes, imposed to raise the sum of 
£413,000, were male and female servants, retail 
shops, post horses, gloves, pawn-brokers, and 
coach-makers licenses, game certificates, bache- 
lors, wheel carriages, and attorneys. Of these 
the tax on maid servants, and the shop tax, were 
the most unpopular. On the 14th of June 
almost the whole shop-keepers of London and 
Westminster unanimously expressed their dis- 
pleasure at the latter, by shutting the windows 
of their shops during the whole day, as well as 
by many satirical inscriptions on the window 
shutters. The example of London was follow- 
ed at Bath, Bristol, Norwich, and many other 
places. 

On the 27th of April, the lord advocate intro- 
duced a bill for diminishing the number and 
increasing tlie salaries of the judges of the court 
of session in Scotland. Tlu: former branch of 
it, being opposed in the committee, 6n the 3rd 
of June, by lord Maitland, Mr. Eden, and Sir 
James Johnston, was withdrawn, and the bill for 
increasing their salaries was passed by the house. 
On the 12th of May the Irish propositions were 
brought under tlie consideration of the house, 
and occasioned a number of warm debates from 
that day to the 30lli, when several amendments, 
suggested by opposition, were admitted by ihi- 
nistry. On the 31st a committee was appointed 
to confer with the lords on them, and present to 
their lordships the twenty resolutions, to which 
the house had agreed, on tlie commercial inter- 
course with Ireland, along with the evidence. 

On the 25th of June Mr. Pitt moved an 
address to his majesty, which after a violent 
debate was agreed to, and presented on the 29th 
by the lord chancellor, the speaker of the house 
of commons, and members of both houses. The 
address represented, that the two hbuses had 
‘ taken irito their most serious consideration the 
important subject of the commercial intercourse 
between Britain and Ireland, recommended in 
his majesty’s speech, and tlie resolutions of the 
parliament in Ireland ; and, after a careful inves- 
tigation of the various questions arising out of 
the subject, had come to the resolutions now 
resented, which they trusted would form tlie 
asis of an advantageous and permanent settle- 
ment between the two kingdoms : that they had 
proceeded on the foundation of the rights of the 
parliament of Ireland, but had found it necessary 
to introduce some modifications, and to add 
sych conditions as appeared necessary in es- 
tablishing the proposed agreement as just and 
equitable; and for securing to both countries 
those advantages, to an equal enjoyment oS 
which they are to be entitled.' 'f'he address 
concluded, by expressing their trust, ‘ that in the 
whole of its progress, reciprocal interests and 
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mutual affection will ensure that spirit of union 
so necessary to the great end in view and their 
‘confidence, that the final completion of the 
measure, while it tends to perpetuate harmony 
and friendship between the two kingdoms, by 
augmenting their resources, uniting their efforts, 
and consolidating tlieir strength, will afford his 
majesty the surest means of establishing a lasting 
foundation, in the safety, prosperity, and glory 
of the empire/ To this address his majesty re- 
turned a suitable answer, and on the 2nd of 
August Mr. Pitt introduced a bill for the com- 
mercial arrangement, without opposition; after 
which both houses adjourned to the 27th of Oc- 
tober. 

Years of peace, however favorable to arts, 
sciences, and human happiness, yet, as they 
afford no field for displaying the talent of the 
hero, so they yield few materials for employing 
the pen of the historian ; unless when important 
constitutional questions occur in the senate. 
The principal transactions of the succeeding 
seven years, from this period to the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, may, therefore, 
be comprised in little bounds. — Previous to the 
commencement of the third session of parliament, 
the French court had issued an edict prohibiting 
the sale of various English manufactures in that 
kingdom; and a similar edict had been publish- 
ed by the* emperor, totally prohibiting the im- 
portation of any British goods into the Austrian 
territories. The latter had been excited to this 
measure by certain articles in a late treaty be- 
tween the British monarch, as elector of Han- 
over, and the king of Prussia. To counteract 
proceedings so prejudicial to the trade of Eng- 
land, commercial treaties were entered into with 
the courts of Petersburg and Versailles. Orien- 
tal politics were also revived by the return of 
governor Hastings, as well as by petitions from 
the English inhabitants of India, against several 
clauses in Mr. Pitt’s act : particularly those 
which established an inquisition into their for- 
tunes, and took from them trial by j«iry. His 
majesty opened the session on the 24th of Jan- 
uary 1786, with a speech, informing parliament, 

‘ that the disputes, which threatened the tran- 
quillity of Europe, had been brought to an ami- 
cable conclusion ; that the growing blessings of 
peace were experienced in the extension of trade, 
and improvement of the revenue ; and that the 
resolutions of last session had been communi- 
cated to the parliament of Ireland, but that no 
effectual. steps had yet been taken to make any 
farther progress in that salutary work.’ Among 
the subjects which early engaged the attention of 
parliament was a variation from the usual form, 
introduced into the mutiny bill, to make it in- 
clude officers upon half pay, and by brevet ; 
which was objected to in the lower house by 
colonel Fitzpatrick, and general Burgoyne, but 
pa.S8ed’by seventy-nine to seventeen. In the 
upper house it was still more violently opposed 
by lords Stormont, Loughborough, and Sand- 
wich; but the amendment was rejected by forty- 
two to eighteen. The next important object was 
the plan of fortifications, originally suggested by 
the duke of Richmond, and now introduced into 
the house of commons by Mr. Pitt, who moved 


it as ‘ an essential object for the safety of the 
state/ The motion was supported by lord viscount 
Mahon, lord Hood, Sir C. Middleton, Captains 
Berkeley, Bower, and Luttrell, and Messrs. 11. 
Browne and Dundas. It was opposed by Mr. 
Bastard, Sir W. Lemon, general Burgoyne, lord 
Morth, colonel Barre, and Messrs. Walwyn, 
Marsham, Wyndhani, Courtney, Fox, and 
Sheridan. The latter entered largely into the 
question, particularly as it might affect the con- 
stitution. ‘ When we talk,’ said he,‘ of a constitu- 
tional jealousy of the military jiowcr of the 
crown, what is the object of our suspicion f 
what but that it is in the nature of kings to love 
pow.er, and of armies to obey kings { This is 
doubtless plain speaking upon a dedicate suViject, 
but the question demands it ; and 1 cannot be 
suspected of alluding cither to the present mo- 
narch on the throne, or to the army now underr 
his command. But the possible existence of 
sinister intentions must enter into tlic mind of 
every man who admits an argument on the sub- 
ject. If this were not the case, we deride the 
wisdom of. our ancestors in tlie provisions of 
the bill of rights, and mock tlie salutary reserve, 
with which w’.e annually entrust the executive 
magistrate with the diifenco of the country.’ H*e 
concluded by advising all sides of the house ‘ to 
assist in defeating a measure, which, under pre- 
tence of soeuriijg our coasts, strikes at the root of 
our great national defence, aixi at tlic heart of the 
constitution itself.’ Tiiis speech appears to have 
had great weight with the house; for tlio votes 
upon the division were exactly ecjual, botli the 
ayes ami the noes amounting to 1(>9 ; a circum- 
stance unparalleled in the annals of parliament; 
and the speaker *4c(iiiired no small ajiplause 
from the country gentlemen, for giving his 
casting vote against the motion. Mr. ihtt, how- 
ever, oil the 17lh of May, revived the question, 
by moving, ‘ that an estimate of the exjieuse of 
.such part of the plan of fortifications, as might 
appear most necessary to be carried into imme- 
diate execution, he referred to a committee/ 
The money necessary for eoniplcling this moder- 
ate plan he stated at £400,000. llut this mo- 
tion was received with such marked disapproba- 
tion by the house that it was withdrawn; and 
the sum of only £59,770 voted the 7th of June 
for completing the new works already begun at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. 

Another measure of considerable consequence 
repeatedly engaged the attention of parliament, 
viz. the amendment and reduction of the militia 
laws. A bill for this purpose, after repeated 

debates and divisions, passed both houses. On 

the 9th March Mr. Marsham introduced a bill 
to exclude persons liolding places in the navy 
and ordnance from voting at elections, which 
was opposed by Mr. Pitt, lord Mulgrave, and 
Messrs. Dundas, Grenville, Pye, Drake, Gas- 
coyne, Sir E. Deering, and Sir C. Middleton; 
and supported by Messrs. Fox, Jervoise, Saw- 
bridge, and Sheridan; but rejected by IIT” to ^ 
forty-one. Though Mr. Pitt opposed this bill, 
upon the principle that no bad effects were felt 
from the interference in elections of the persona 
it was proposed to exclude, yet he supported 
lord Mahon’s bill for regulating elections, whica 
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was drawn up on liberal principles, and was 
also supported by the earl of Surrey, Sir J. 
Mawbey, Sir W. Dolben, &c. ; but opposed by 
Messrs. Young, Powys, and Bastard, as well as 
by Mr. W. Grenville, who styled it a system of 
Utopianism and impractibility. It was passed, 
however, by a majority of ninety-eight to twenty- 
two, and sent up to the house of lords ; where it 
was powerfully recommended by earl Stanliope, 
and supported by the marquis of Caermarthen 
and earl of Hopeton : so that it passed the second 
reading by a majority of eleven to four; but was 
thrown out at the third, by thirty-eight to fifteen 
votes. 

Mr. Pitt having on the 7th March moved for 
a committee on the annual national income and 
expenditure, their report was laid before the 
house on the 21st, and copies delivered to the 
members on the 27th. Two days after Mr. Pitt 
opened his budget, by congratulating parliament 
on the pleasing prospect which the report afford- 
ed, after the conniry had emerged from a most 
unfortunate war, which had added such an accu- 
mulation to the national debt, before immense, 
that surrounding nations expected we should sink 
under the burden. Instead of this he showed, 
by various estimates, that our resources were 
such, that they were not only equal to the extra- 
ordinary demands' without any additionaf burden 
upon tlie people, but could afford £1,000,000 
annually to be allotted to a sinking fund, accord- 
ing to his plan formerly proposed, for reducing 
the national debt. This sum he proposed to be 
placed in the bands of commissioners in quar- 
terly payments, to commence on the 5th July 
1786. This million, he showed, by compound 
interest, would, in twenty-eight years, produce 
an annual income of £4,000,000. Mr. Pox, 
among other objections to this plan, said, * that 
twenty-eight years was too long a period to look 
forward for its effect, as ‘ before that term we 
might probably have another war;’ and after- 
wards moved, as an amendment, that if £1,000,000 
be in the hands of tlie commissioners, when a 
new loan is proposed, they shall take £1,000,000 
of the loan, and thus receive the bonus for the 
public. Mr. Pitt congratulated Mr. Fox upon 
the liberality of tliis motion, which was unanim- 
ously agreed to. A message from the king being 
now delivered to both houses, stating, ‘That it 
had not been found possible to confine the ex- 
penses of the civil list within the annual sum of 
£850,000,^ Mr. Pitt moved, that ‘ a sum be 
granted to defray all incumbrances, and that 
£900,000 should remain for the annual expen- 
tliture of the civil list which, after some debate, 
wherein the motion was contrasted with. Mr. 
Burke’s bill (which had enacted, that no debt 
should be incurred on the civil list), was agreed 
to. 

On the 5th of May Mi;. Pitt moved, ‘ to trans- 
fer a part of the duties on wines from the cus- 
toms to the excise.^ The reaspn he gave was, 
^at the revenue on foreign wine was inferior by 
£280,000 to what it was forty years ago. Mr. 
Dempster recommended the utmost caution in 
passing bills that affected the liberties of the 
subject. Mr. Fox oposed the bill on the same 
ground, as an experiment' peculiarly rash. But 


though it was also opposed by earl Surrey, ar.df 
Messrs. Sawb ridge, Watson, Courtenay, and 
Bheridan, it passed by seventy-one to thirty -two ; 
and in Ihe house of lords without a division, la 
June a message was delivered from the king,' 
recommending ‘an enquiry into the condition of 
the woods, forests, &c., belonging to the crown, 
that they might be made as productive as possi- 
ble.' A bill was accordingly brought in, which 
contained some clauses that were opposed in 
both houses, but cliierfy in the upper, where they 
occasioned a divisionof twenty-eight to eighteen; 
and where a protest was entered against the act, 
by the duke of Portland, the earls of Sandwich 
and Carlisle, Dr. Wilson bishop of Bristol, and 
lord Loughborougli. The commissioners appoint- 
ed were, SirC. MiJdlcton, colonel Call, and Mr. 
A. lloldsworth. 

Mr. Wilberforcc introduced a bill for amend- 
ing the criminal laws, wliicli was so much ap- 
proved ill the house of commons tliat it passed 
without opposition : but, in the house of lords, it 
was treated with the s(!vcrest invective by lord 
Loughborough, wlio, during tlie absence of lord 
Thurlow, took the lead in all proceedings of that 
assembly ; pleading the cause of experience 
against innovation, and of liberty against ])oliti- 
cal encroachment. Tlio bill was therefore re- 
jected without a division. Fast India affairs also 
occupied a good deal of tlic attention of parlia- 
ment during this session ; but we have already 
descanted so largely on these subjects that wo 
shall not here resume them, farther than to men- 
tion, that Mr. Francis’ bill, ‘ to extirpate,' as ho 
expressed it, ‘the priucijial evils of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill,’ was rejected; that IMr. Dundas’s bill for 
amending the same act (which Mr. Burke styh'd 
‘a full grown monster of tyranny’ in comparison 
of which Mr. Pitt’s bill was only ‘ an abortion’), 
by increasing the power of the governor general, 
was passed; that an amendment moved upon it 
by Mr. Sheridan, to divide it into two bills, the 
one respecting the political, and the other the 
judicial government, was adopted ; and that, after 
repeated motions for papers on India affairs, the 
refusal of some, and production of others, the 
exhibition of charges against Mr. Hastings, and 
the examination of various witnesses on the bu- 
siness, grounds of impeachment were found 
against him, by a majority of 119 to seventy-nine. 
About the close of the session a singular occur- 
rence was mentioned in the house of lords. A 
bill had been introduced relative to the prize 
money obtained ’oy the capture of St. Eustatius : 
lord Rodney said, lie bad lodged the papers of 
the merchants of that island in the secretary of 
state’s office, as documents of treason against 
them ; but, on calling for them in justification of 
his conduct, he was astonished to find that they 
had been carried off, and were no where to be 
found. Mr. Knox was called in proof of this 
fact. In consequence of this, the bill was re- 
jected without a division ; and two causes for 
£13,000 then depending before the court of ap- 
peals, at the instance of Messrs. Undo and In- 
gram, against lord Rodney and the captors of 
St. Eustatius, were decided against the captors 
with full costs, on the 5#i July. On the '11th 
the session was ended. On the 2d August his 
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majesty’s life was attempted by a mad woman, 
named Margaret Nicolson, who, under pretence 
of presenting a petition, rnade two tlirasts at his 
breast With a knife, both of which fortunately fail- 
ed. His majesty with great temper exclaimed, — 
* I am not hurt — Take care of the poor woman — 
Do*not hurt her.’ 

On the 26th September 1786 the treaty of 
commerce and navigation, between France and 
Great Britain, was signed at V^ersailles. This 
treaty was extremely popular. * It was not only 
rery advantageous to England, but seemed .to be 
the fruits of a triumph of liberal sentiments and 
enlarged views, over ancient prejudices and mer- 
cantile jealousy. Its general principle was, to 
. permit tlie mutual exchange of every species of 
commodity, except warlike stores. It was re- 
commended to the sanction of parliament in liis 
majesty’s speech, at their meeting on the 24tli 
January 1787. But in the debate on the address, 
and on the 12th February ’(the day appointed for 
taking the treaty into consideration), it was cen- 
sured by opposition, botli as to its commercial 
and political tendency. Mr. Fox argued at great 
length ‘ that France was the inveterate and unal- 
terable enemy of Britain ; that the incessant object 
of her ambition was universal monarchy, and 
from us alone she feared to be traversed in her 
pursuit.' Mr. Pitt said/ his mind revolted from 
the supposition, that any nation could be unal- 
terably the enemy of another. It had no foun- 
dation in history or experience. It was a lilii l 
on political society, and supposed the existence 
of a diabolical malice in our original frame. In 
a commercial view, this treaty \vould enrich this 
nation. It would be advantageous to I'rance, but 
more so to us, See. The premier’s resolutions, 
approving of the different articles in the treaty, 
were all successively carried by large majorities 
in both houses. lie soon after moved to lower 
the duties on Portuguese, Spanish, and ^Madeira 
wines, one-third below those on French wines, 
which was agreed lo. 

On the 26th February bo moved several re- 
solutions on the consolidation of the customs, 
which were so obviously advantageous, that 
they were agreed to with very little debate. 
Mr. Burke, instead of opposing tlie measure, re- 
turned thanks to Mr. Pitt as the aullior of it. 

On the 7th May Mr. Dundas opened what he 
called the budget of India; upon which he 
moved several resolutions on the state of our re- 
venues there, which, after some opposition, were 
passed without a division. On the 26th April 
Mr. Pitt introduced a bill for farming the tax on 
post horses, as a remedy for the frauds committed 
in that branch of revenue. This mode of collec- 
tion was reprobated as unconstitutional, by op- 
position ; but, after a warm debate, was carried 

by 162 to ninety-five. Previous to this decision 

Mr. Fox moved a repeal of the shop tax : which, 
after some debate, was rejected by 182 to 147. 

A bill for amending the laws respecting lotteries 
was introduced by ministry, and passed the 
house, of commons ; but, having been amended 
by the lords, was thrown out by the commons ; 
and a new bill introduced, which passed both 
houses. Lord Rawdon called the attention of 
he house of lords to the convention with Spain, 
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and moved a resolution disapproving of it. He 
said, that ‘ we certainly might have made a bet- 
ter bargain, than to yield a tract of land as large 
as Portugal, which produced cotton, indigo, log- 
wood, and sugar, for a tract of twelve miles, and 
the liberty to cut logwood in Honduras Bay. It 
was an act of ingratitude, too, he said, to deliver* 
up the inhabitants of Musquito shore to their 
old implacable enemy. Lord Caermarthen and 
the duke of Richmond opposed the resolution, 
which was defended by lord Stormont, but re- 
jected by fifty-three to seventeen. 

Two constitutional questions, respecting the 
Scottisli peerages, were brought before the lords 
during this session. The first was on a motion by 
lord viscount Stormont, that the earl of Abercorn 
and duke of Queensberry, who had been chosen 
of the number of the sixteen peers, having been 
created peers of Great Britain, thereby ceased to 
sit as representatives of the peerage of Scotland.’ 
This motion was supported by the bishop of 
Landaff, the earls of IJopeton and Faiiconberg; 
and opposed by lord Morton, but passed by 
fifty-two to thirty-eight. The second question 
arose from the election of the earl of Selkirk and 
lord Kinnaird, in tlie room of Queensberry aiid 
Abercorn ; wherein the dukes of Queensberry 
and (Gordon had voted contrary to the resolution 
of 1700. Lord llopeton thiTefore moved, on the 
18th May, ‘That a copy of that resolution should 
be transmitted to the lord regi.ster of Scotland, 
as a rule for liis future proceeding in elections: 
wdiich was opposed by the duke of Richmond, 
lords Thurlow, Morton, and Sydney; but siqi- 
ported by lords Kiiniaiid, Stormont, and Caer- 
marthen ; and cajjied by fifty-one to thirty-five. 

The question respecting tlie hardships protes- 
tant dissenters labored under by the test act, 
was introduced by Mr. Beaufort on the 28tli 
Marcli, and urged witli great strength of reason- 
ing. One invincible argument he drew from 
Mile hardship it imposed on conscientious minis- 
ters of the churcli of England itself. By the po- 
sitive precepts of their religion, they were en- 
joined to warn from the sacred table all blasphe- 
mers, and persons of a profligate life : yet to 
these very persons, if they demanded it as a qua- 
lification, they were comjielled by the test act to 
administer the sacrament. If there were any 
thing serious in religion, if the doctrines of the 
church of- England wore not a mere mockery of 
the human understanding, if to talk of peace of 
mind here, and of eternal consequences hereafter, 
were not the idle babblings of superstition, no 
pretext of state policy could justify this enor- 
mous profanation, this monstrous attempt, as 
irrational as impious, to strengthen the church of 
England by debasing the church of Christ.’ The 
motion was supported by Mr. Fox, lord Beau- 
champ, Sir James Johnston, Sir Harry Hough- 
ton, and Mr. Smith, bqt opposed by lord North, 
Mr. Pitt, and Sir W. Dolben ; and rejected by 
178 to 100. 

Tlie English law has long been disgraced by 
its severity to debtors. Imprisonment for an un- 
limited period had been the practice since the 
reign of Charles 11. On the 22d * May a bill to 
relieve unfortunate persons of this description 
was read the second time in the house of )orvl9/ 
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and supported by the duke of* Norfolk; who 
stated that there were 3000 debtors confined in 
the different prisons. The bill was supported by 
lord Kinnaird and the earl of llopeton ; but the 
rhetoric of lord Thurlow led the house to reject 
it by twenty-three to twelve. Delits of superior 
importance about this time occupied the attention 
of the lower house. On the 20th April Mr. 
alderman Newuham had announced a motion he 
intended to make, on the 4th of May, for an ad- 
dress to the king, respectin^r the prince of Wal^es’s 
situation-; who, nine liionths before, hud reduced 
his household, and entered upon a plan of (eco- 
nomy for the liquidation of his debts. This oc- 
casioned several delicate and interesting conver- 
sations in the Inuise, but, on the day appointed, 
the intended motion was not made, on account 
of an interview between the prince and Mr. Dun- 
das; in consequence of which his majesty sent 
a message to the house on the 1 8th, informing 
them, that he had ordered £l 0,000 a year to be 
paid out of the civil list, in addition to the 
prince’s former allowance. On the Wednesdays 
following the house voted an adib’ess to the king, 
requesting him to order .£100,000 to he paid out 
of the civil list, in full, for the prince’s debts, and 
£20, 000 more to complete the works at Carlton 
house. 

On the 15th ]\Iay Mr. Charles Grey moved 
an eiKpiiry into certain abuses in the post office, 
and, a committee of enquiry being appointedv 
their report confirmed Mr. Grey’s statement of 
abuses : but, after a pretty warm debate on the 
28th, the busincs.s was got rid of, by a motion of 
adjournment to that day three months. The only 
other important business before the house this 
.session was, tlie iinpeachnient of W. Hastings, 
Esq. which commenced on the 7th February, 
when Mr Sheridan opened the third charge, re- 
specting his treatment of the begums of Oude, in 
a speech of five hours and a half long. Convic- 
tion followed upon his arguments, and from that 
moment the whole house, except such members 
as were connected with the governor by friend- 
ship or gratitude, persevered in supporting the 
impeachment. The orator insisted that, ‘ in plun- 
dering these aged princesses, Mr. Hastings had 
no pretence, no excuse, nothing but his own cor- 
rupt will, to plead for his conduct.’ He expatiated 
on ‘ his still more atrocious conduct in instigating 
a son against his mother, and sacrificing female 
dignity and distress, to parricide and plunder.’ — - 
The treaty of Chunar might challenge all the 
treaties that ever existed, for containing in the 
smallest compass the most extensive treachery. 
Mr. Hastings did not consent to it till he had 
received a bribe of £100,000 from the nabob,’ 
Of Mr. Hastings’s government he drew the fol- 
lowing picture ; ^ Alike in the military and poli- 
tical line, we might see auctioneering ambassadors 

and trading generals : We saw a revolution 
brought about by an affidavit ; an army employ- 
ed in executing an arrest : a town besieged on a 
note of hand ; and a prince dethroned for the ba- 
lance of an account. Thus a government was 
exhibited, uniting the mock majesty of a bloody 
sceptre, with the little traffic of a merchant’s 
counting house ; wielding a truncheon with one 
hand, and picking a pocket witb the other.’ 
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Mr. Pitt also expatiated on many aggravating cir- 
CLim.stances in Mr. lla.stings’s conduct. The 
charge^ was carried by 175 against sixty-eight. 
On the 2d March Mr. Pelham opened the charge 
as to the nabob of Furruckabad; which, after 
some debate, was carried by 112 to fifty. On 
the 15th the charge on contracts, &c., was open- 
ed by^ Sir - James Erskine, which was voted by 
ninety-six to thirty-seven. On the 2d April Mr, 
Sheridan again displayed his rhetorical powers, 
by opening the charge on presents : — ‘ In review- 
ing the governor’s conduct,’ he said, ‘he had 
found it to spring from a wild, irregular, and ec- 
centric mind. He had been every thing by fits 
and starts ; now proud and lofty, now mean and 
insidious; now generous, now' griping ; now 
artful, now open ; now temporising, now de- 
cided ; in pride, in passion, in every thing change- 
able, except in corruption. In corruption alone 
he had proved uniform, systematic and metho- 
dical. His revenge was a tempest, a tornado, 
blackening in gusts of pride the horizon of his 
dominion, and occasionally carrying all before 
it. Hut his corruption was a regular trade wind, 
which always blew from the same point, and on 
which the circulation of the wealth of India de- 
pended.’ Major Scott and Mr. Burges vindi- 
cated JMr. tiastings; but the charge was sustain- 
ed by 165 to fifty-four. On the 19th April the 
charge as to the revenues was opened by Mr. 
Francis, and sustained by seventy-one votes 
against fifty-five. The report of the charges 
was brought up by Mr. Burke, and supported by 
IMr. Pitt, Mr. Martin, and Sir P. J. Gierke, but 
opposed by lords Hood and Mulgrave, Rlr. N. 
Smith, Mr. Wilkes, Major Scott, nnd Mr. Sum- 
n(‘r, Mr. N. Sniitli spoke at great length in Mr. 
Hastings’s favor ; but the report was a])proved by 
175 against eighty-nine; and the next day Mr. 
Burke was ordered, ‘ in the name of the house, 
and of all the commons of Great Britain, to go to 
the bar of the house of lords, and impeach Mr. 
Hastings of high crimes’ and misdemeanors,’ &c., 
which was instantly done; and on the 14th May 
the articles were sent to the Iiouse of lords, and 
an imjieachment moved on the sixteenth article, 
by Mr. Burke. The impeachment was conduct- 
ed by a number of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, and ewforced with all their eloquence. But 
Mr. Hastings was supposed to have performed 
those acts, for which he was impeached, upon 
the most urgent necessity, and for the safety of 
the British empire in India. The East India 
Company, with all its most distinguished servants, 
exerted their influence in his favor; ministry 
wavered between his friends and his enemies, 
till the energy of the latter languished by the 
lengthening out of the trial. He was acquitted 
on the 23d April, 1795, and the Ka&t India 
Company not only defrayed the expenses of his 
trial, but settled upon him an annuity of £5000 
a year. 

During the year 1787 the good understanding 
betwixt Great Britain and France, which had re- 
sulted from the commercial treaty, was interrupt- 
ed on account of the affairs of Holland. There 
thennited aristocratical and democratical parties, 
supported by the French court, were become 
highly refractory and turbulent, and had treated 
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the consort of hisserene highness the stadtholder, 
sister to the king of Prussia^ with the greatest in- 
dignity. His majesty had thought it necessary 
to explain his intention of counteracting all for- 
cible interference on the part of Prance in the 
internal affairs of Holland, and gave orders for 
an augmentation of the forces both by sea and 
land. It liad also been thought proper to con- 
clude a subsidiary treaty with the landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel. Meanwhile, the rapid success of 
the Prussian troops under the conduct of the 
duke of Brunswick at once obtained the repara- 
tion demanded, and an explanation took j)lace 
between the courts of Loudon and Versailles, 
by which it was mutually agreed to disarm, and 
- to place their naval establishments on the same 
footing as in the beginning of this year. JJuring 
the alarm respecting the affairs of Holland, Mr. 
Pitt had proposed to the East India directors to 
send o*ut four regiments of the king’s troops at 
the expense of the company, which they had 
agreed to ; but, on the alarm subsiding, they re- 
fused, after the troops were ready to embark. 
Mr. Pitt, therefore, on the 25th of February, 
moved a declaratory bill, ‘ to remove doubts re- 
specting the power of the commissioners on 
India affairs.' On the second reading, Mr. Ers- 
kine reprobated its tendency, and drew a striking- 
contrast between the India bills of iMr. Fox 
and IMr. Pitt. ‘ The latter,’ he .said, ^ had stolen 
every thing that the former demanded ; and, 
while it presented the company with the traj)- 
jungs of sovereignty, reduced them to the con- 
dition of slaves.' The bill, however, after repeated 
violent debates, passed both houses. A protest 
was entered against it by fifteen peers, among 
whom was lord Hay, earl of Kinnoul. — While 
the prosecution of Mr. Hastings was going on 
before the house of lords, an impeachment was 
moved in the house of commons by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, against Sir Elijah Impey. Of the six 
charges exhibited against him, the only one dis- 
cussed before the house was, that for the murder 
of the rajah Nundcomar, a chief of the Bramins. 
On the 28th of April Sir Gilbert entered fully 
on the charge; and showed, that forgery, the 
pretended crime for which Nundcomar was exe- 
cuted, was not capital in India; that the English 
law had never been promulgated among the 
Hindoos; that it did not even extend across the 
Tweed ; and therefore, it was as absurd and unjust 
to apply it to a Hindoo, as it would be to try the 
Great Mogul for bigamy. Mr. Fox said, ‘ It 
was not for forgery that Nundcomar was hanged. 
It was because he made an accusation against 
Nlr. Hastings ; ’ — ‘ If,’ said he, * I were upon 
oath as a juryman, I would pronounce Sir Elijah 
guilty of a deliVierate murder.' Messrs, Pitt, 
McDonald, Arden, and Sir It. Sutton, defended 
Impey; and Messrs. Burke, Francis, and Sir J. 
Johnstone supported the impeachment, which, 
however, was negatived by seventy-three to fifty- 
five. The second charge, being now before the 
privy council, was deemed improper to be en- 
tered on ; a circumstance, which Mr. Burke 
considered as a collusion between Sir Elijah and 
the company. The prosecution was therefore 
postponed for tliree months, and from the en- 
quiry no impeachment resulted. A great number 


of petitions having been presented against the 
slave trade, in. the beginning of the session, Mr. 
Wilberforce gave notice of his intention to bring 
in a bill on the subject ; but being prevented by 
indispo.sition, Mr. Pitt, on. the 9th of May, 
moved a resolution, ‘ That they would early in 
the next ses dou take into consideration the state 
of the slave trade.' Mr. Fox said, that ‘ the 
slave trade ought not to be regulated, but de- 
stroyed, as notoriously hostile to justice and hu- 
manity.' Mr. Pitt’s motion was then agreed to, 
nem. con. The session was closed on the 1 1th 
of.fuly. 

Towards the end of the year a circumstance 
occurred which alarmed the whole nation. His 
majesty’s health liad been precarious for some 
months, and in November he was afilicted with a 
severe indisposition, which prevented him from 
meeting parliaineut. Symptoms of alienation of 
mind bad appeared ; and, after the examination 
of the royal physicians, an important question 
was started in the house of commons concerning 
the right of supplying the want of royal autho- 
rity during tlie incapacity of his majesty. After 
very considerable debates, resolutions were car- 
ried in the commons for appointing the prince 
of Wales regent, with power to execute and 
administer the royal authority. He was, how- 
ever, prevented from (‘onferring peerages l)iit on 
persons of the royal issue, and those of full age; 
and from granting offices or pensions, or salaries 
for life, or in reversion. The real, or personal 
property of his majesty was secured, and was 
not to be considered as appertaining to, or under 
the control of, the prince regent. The care and 
custody of the kiitg’s person was committed to 
the queen, who had power to remove and ap- 
point, from lime to time, all persons belonging 
to the different departments of his majesty’s 
household, during the continuance of his indis- 
position, and no longer ; and, for the better 
enabling her to perform this duty, a council w'as 
appointed to advise with her majesty on all 
matters relative to this trust, who were also 
empowered to examine upon oath, at such times 
as they should think fit, the physicians wlio had 
attended, respecting the state of liis majesty’s 
health. These resolutions being agreed to, after 
much debate, a committee was appointed to 
communicate them to her majesty, and his royal 
highness the prince of Wales. The prince 
replied to the committee in terms that did honor 
to his humanity, liberality, and patriotism ; and 
tlie queen expressed her satisfaction and pleasure 
at the measures they had adopted in the present 
situation of affairs. The bill passed the house 
of commons on the 12th of February, and was 
presented to the house of lords on the following 
day. Here it was discussed on the 17th and 
18th, and a few amendments were introduced 
into it ; but before the lords could communicate 
their concurrence to the commons, a protest by 
upwards of fifty peers was entered on their jour- 
nals. Happily, however, these proceedings ter- 
minated at this juncture. On the 12th of 
February the king had been declared by hj-^ 
physicians to be in a state of progressive amend- 
ment; and on the 17th convalescent; an ad- 
journment of the house of loids was therefore 
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proposed on the 19tli. On the 25th he was pro- 
nounced free from complaint; and on the 10th 
of March the lord chancellor addressed both 
houses of parliament in the name of his majesty, 
when the usual business commenced. On this 
occasion a general joy was manifested by all 
ranks of people, and illuminations and otlier 
marks of public rejoicings were made over all 
the kingdom, lly his majesty’s proclamation 
the 23d of April >vas observed as a day of public 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the removal 
of his late indisposition. The report of ilie 
privy council on the slave trade was laid on the 
table of tlie house of commons on the 25th of 
April, and on the r2th of May Mr. Wilberforce 
opened the discussion in a very forcible speech; 
but, after a great display of argument on both 
sides, the subject was deferred till next session. 
Here it may be observed, that the subject of tl>e 
slave trade was agitated in several succeeding 
sessions, and its abolition warmly pressed ; but 
Mr. Wilberforce’s motions were rejected, and the 
question in a great measure dropped. 

In the month of May, 1790, the Spaniards 
having captured two vessels belonging to Britain, 
in Nootka Sound (see that article), a rupture 
seemed unavoidable ; but, after vigorous prepa- 
rations were made on both sides, all diHerences 
wore settled. Thus was Great Britain happily 
rescued from the horrors of war m this quarter 
of the globe, while licr Indian possessions, 
through accident or ambition, were involved in 
blood. Of all the native princes of India, Tip- 
poo Saib was the most formidable to the British 
government, and the most hostile to its authority. 
The dispute wliich finally involved the English 
with liiin, arose betwixt the Dutch and Tippoo. 
The former were possessed of two forts, situated 
between Mysore and Cochin ; to these the latter 
laid claim, in right' of his father. The Dutch, 
unable to defend themselves, entered into a ne- 
gociation with the rajah of Travancore, for the 
purchase of them, considering that by placing 
these forts in tlie liaiuls of the rajali, who was 
the ally of Great Britain, they erected a power- 
ful barrier against the encroachments of their 
ambitious neighbour. The bargain was con- 
cluded, July, 1789. Dll the 1st of March, 1790, 
the rajah’s troops made an attack upon Tippoo, 
wlio had continued quiet within his lines from 
the 29th of December. An engagement took 
place, and, war being thus commenced, the 
British government conceived themselves bound 
to take an active part. Eor its result, see 11 in- 
nosTAN. Among the subjects -whicii came 
before parliament, during this session, a repeal of 
the test act was again proposed. The motion 
was brought forward by Mr. Eox, and the sub- 
ject, thougdi ultimately rejected, was warmly 
debated ; in the course of which, as well as on a 
previous question (the vote of supply for the 
army), Mr. I’ox having made some references to 
the Irench republicans, as exemplary, Mr. Burke, 
who considered the French revolution in a very 
different light, opposed him with great keenness; 
and this afterwards ended in a total disunion of 
these two distinguisheil members of opposition. 
The parliament was dissolved on the 11th of 
June, 


The new parliain.-nt assembled on the 25th of 
November, 1790, and the following day his 
majesty opened the session by a speech from the 
throne. Among several subjects of no great 
historical interest, which occupied the present 
session, a bill for the relief of protesting Catho- 
lics was passed ; and the trial of Mr. liastings 
gave rise to a question of considerable constitu- 
tional importance; whether impeachments by 
the commons abate by a dissolution of parlia- 
ment? This was determined in the negative. 
In tiie end of March, 1791, an armament was 
voted, on account of the taking of Oczakow by 
the Russians ; and, a bill having been brought in 
for regulating the government of Quebec, a 
debate ensued on the 6th of May, when Mr. 
Burke, after making some sarcastic references to 
the principles of the French revolution, and the 
abettors of them, declared that his friendship 
with Mr. Fox was dissolved by that cursed event. 

The session was concluded on the lOth of 
June; soon after wliicli a series of shameful and 
violent outrages took place in the town of Bir- 
mingham. See that article. The transactions 
of the session of 1792 were even less important 
than those immediately preceding. In the 
autumn of 1*791 a marriage had been celebrated 
between the duke of York, bis majesty’s second 
son, and a daughter of the king of Prussia, which 
gave general satisfaction. On the 17th of Feb- 
ruary Mr. Pitt presented to parliament a copy 
of the treaty entered into between the British and 
Prussian monarclis. Tlie dowry of the princess 
amounted to £12,000, which was viewed in an 
inconsiderable light in the wealthy nation of 
Britain, and parliament readily made a pro- 
vision of £37,000 per annum for the parties. At 
this time, also, a statement of the public revenue 
was brouglit forward by Mr. Pitt, from which it 
a|)peaved tliat about £-100,000 might be applied 
towards the extinction of taxes, or the discharge 
of the national debt. An enquiry into the grie- 
vances complained of by tlie royal boroughs of 
Scotland was moved by Mr. Sheridan on the 
18th of April, but refused by a considerable ma- 
jority. In the course of this month a society 
was instituted in London, for the purpose of 
obtaining a reform in the representation of the 
people, which assumed tlic title of The Friends 
of the People. At tlie head of this association 
were Messrs. Grey, Baker, Whitbread, Sheridan, 
Larnbton, and Krskine ; and it was quickly 
joined by several respectable characters in the 
commercial. and literary world. According to a 
resolution of the society, Mr. Grey, on the 30th 
of April, mentioned his intention to the house, 
of moving next session for a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people. A tumultuous debate 
ensued, and the subject was dropped. 

9. Froiu the %mir q/’l793 lathe peace of Aviiens. 

■ — The reader will have anticipated our entering 
upon a most eventful period of the British his- 
tory; a period in which our most valuable in- 
stitutions were threatened ^vith unprecedented 
dangers. It could not but be obvious, upon the 
slightest observation, tliat the French revolution 
must produce consequences extremely important 
to Kurope ; and particularly to England, from 
the connexion which subsisted between the two 
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countries. We have already seen two very emi- 
nent British statesmen, who had been generally 
of one mind in political matters, totally divided 
in their views of tli.s event. By one of these 
the celebrated Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution had been published in 1790: a work in 
which the illustrious author, with equal wisdom 
and eloquence, showed its true spirit, and the 
direct tendency of those principles which were 
professed by its authors. But we cannot pre- 
tend to give any idea of the ferment and commo- 
tion that the French revolution at that time oc- 
casioned throughout England. The proselytes to 
its principles spoke and acted as if a sudden 
blaze of light had illuminated tiio darkened 
' world; as if mankind had awakened from a 
dream, and just opened their eyes, hitherto ob- 
scured by prejudice and superstition. Con- 
gratulatory addresses were sent from different 
societies to the national convention, extolling their 
new constitution in the highest terms ; the press 
teemed with publications of the most seditious 
tendency ; the wholesome principles of our an- 
cestors were derided as the prt'judices of narrow 
minds ; and nothing but the vain sounds of 
‘ liberty, equality, and the rights of man,^ could 
be beard. These last insidious words were cho- 
sen as the title of one of the many replies which 
were made to Mr. Burke’s Reflections ; it was 
drawn up by Thomas Paine, a man who had 
formerly been caressed in North America, as the 
author of a pamphlet entitled Common Sense. 
This book, now published, contributed very 
much to poison the minds of the ignorant and 
profligate : it spread the infection of French prin- 
ciples among the lower classes ; and the aston- 
ishing rapidity with which it circulated, together 
with the successes of the French in the Nether- 
lands, inspired the favorers of French anarchy 
with uncommon boldness. Parliament was as- 
sembled on the 13th December, 1792, when his 
majesty, in a speech from the throne, intimated, 
that he had judged it necessary to embody a 
part of the militia, and to assemble his parlia- 
ment earlier than the time specified. The first 
measure resorted to, in this difficult crisis, was 
the alien bill. In consequence of the disorders 
which at that time prevailed in France, under 
its then tyrannical rulers, great numbers of the 
French nobility and clergy had been obliged to 
emigrate, and to seek for safety in poverty and 
in exile. Another description of men had also 
emigrated from F’rance for the worst of purposes. 
It was to thwart the designs of these men, that a bill 
establishing regulations respecting aliens arriving 
in Great Britain was presented to parliament. Mr. 
Burke gave this bill his most cordial support, as 
being calculated to Ijeep out of England those 

murderous atheists, who would pull down the 
state and church, religion and God, morality and 
happiness. This bill was followed by another, 
brought in by the attorney-general, to prevent 
the circulation of assignats, bonds, promissory 
notes, &c., issued under the authority of France: 
another bill was passed, about the same period, 
for restraining the exportation of naval stores, 
ammunition, &c., and an order of council was 
issued for preventing the exportation of corn to 
France 


The French having now filled up the measure 
of their crimes, by embruing their hands in the 
blood of their sovereign ; having, by repeated 
decrees, held out encouragement .and protection 
to traitors in every country, and attempted to 
kindle the flames of rebellion throughout the 
world ; and having in their last outrage, the 
opening of the Scheldt, manifested their con- 
tempt of all the existing treaties of Europe, 
Great Britain could no longer remain an inactive 
spectator of their proceedings. On the 28th of 
January, 1793, a message was delivered to the 
house of commons, informing them that his ma- 
jesty thinks it indispensably necessary to make 
a further augmentation of his forces by sea, for 
opposing views of aggrandisement and ambition 
on the part of France. The question in favor of the 
address was carried both in the house of lords and 
commons without a division ; though the mar- 
quis of Lansdownc and Mr. Fox made several 
observations against the objects of the war. The 
French, however, anticipated our intentions, 
whatever they might have been, by a decree of 
the convention, formally declaring war against 
his Britannic maje.sty and the JStadtholder ; and, 
while Mr. Fitt remarked the causes of his ma- 
jesty’s message, he read an extract from a letter, 
addressed by one of the executive council in 
I’rance, to all the friends of liberty in the French 
sea- ports : — ‘ The king of England and his par- 
liament mean to make war against us. Will the 
Fhiglish republicans sufter it ? Already these 
free men show their discontent, and the repug- 
nance which they have to bear arms against their 
brothers the French. Well, we will fly to their 
succor ; w'e will Wake a descent on the island ; 
wc will lodge there 50,000 caps of liberty; we 
will plant there the sacred tree, and we will 
stretch out our arms to our republican brethren: 
the tyranny of their government will soon be de- 
stroyed.^ 

About this period, from various causes atten- 
dant on the situation of the continent and the 
declaration of war with France, a general para- 
lysis seemed to seize the country, and the num- 
ber of bankruptcies exceeded all that had ever 
happened in the most calamitous limes. Those 
who were possessed of property, appeared, at last, 
as much at a loss where to deposit it as those who 
experienced pecuniary distress where to look for 
relief. The interference of government was so- 
licited by several of the principal traders and mer- 
chs^nts, to apply a remedy to this state of ihinp ; 
in consequence of which Mr. Pitt moved that 
£5,000,000 should bo issued by exchequer biUs> 
under certain restrictions, for the assistance of 
such persons as can give proper security to the 
commissioners, for the sums that may be ad- 
vanced. The bill, authorising this, passed both 
houses without a division ; but one-half of the 
exchequer bills were never applied for. During 
this session the house of commons, on the re- 
commendation of Sir John Sinclair, voted £3000 
per annum for the establishment of a board of 
agriculture. A bill also passed without oppo- 
sition, to remove certain incapacities and restric- 
tions from Catholics in Scotland ; and the in- 
habitants of the north of Scotland were successful 
in obtaining, through Mr. Duhdas, a repeal oi 
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the duty on coals carried coast-ways. The char- minated for that campaign the success of the 
ter of the East India Company being now within allies in the Netherlands. A part of the French 
a year of expiring, they petitioned for a renewal army of the north took a strong position near 
of it, which was granted, under certain regula- Maubeuge, where they were blockaded by prince 
tioiis, for twenty years. Barracks w|jre this year Cobourg ; but, upon the 15th and 16th of Octo- 
erected in the neighbourhood of all the principal ber, he was attacked by the French troops under 
towns through Britain, that the army might, as Jourdan, who had now recovered their vigor, 
much as possible, be kept free from the contagion They brought into the field a formidable train of 
of popular opinion. artillery, with many twenty-four pounders. 

It would exceed our limits to enter into the Commissioners from the convention harangued 
proseputions and trials which took place in con- the soldiers, threatened the fearful, and ap- 
sequence of the boundless liberty taken by many plauded the brave. Crowds of women, throwing 
in propagating sedition, and subverting the off their natural timidity, went through the 
government. The session of 1794 (met January ranks, distributing spirituous liquors, and carry- 
21st) was opened by his majesty with the usual ing off the wounded. The attacks were repeated 
formalities; and the address voted by a majority and terrible on both sides; but the Austrians 
of 118. Various important questions were agi- were defeated, and Cobourg retired in the night, 
tated in this parliament. No fewer than three The French now menaced maritime Flanders, 
motions were made by different members of They took Fumes, and besieged Nieuport. A 
opposition, for altering the criminal laws of detachment of British troops were hastily sent 
Scotland, and the different treaties that had been to Ostend, and stopped the farther progress of the 
entered into with the court of Petersburgh, the French. The leading people of Toulon now 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the kings of Sardinia, entered into a negociation, and submitted to 
Spain, Naples, Prussia, Austria, and Portugal, lord Hood, under condition that he should pre- 
were all canvassed by opposition, who reprobated serve the town and shipping for Louis XVII. 
the manner of conducting the war. and assist in restoring the constitution of 1789. 

England, at the commencement of her long The siege of Toulon was commenced by general 
contest with France, took into her pay a large .Cartaux in September. Neapolitan, Spanish, and 
body of German troops; and tfie duke of York English troops, were brought by sea to assist in 
joined the allies, who confided to him the care of its defence. In November, Cartaux was re- 
the army which in the suiiitner of 1793 besieged moved to the army in Italy, and Dugommier 
Valenciennes. The trenches were ojiened on succeeded him. General O’Hara arrived with 
the 14th of June, 1793. The inhabitants wished reinforcements from Gibraltar, and look upon 
to surrender ; but the violence of the bombard- him the command of the town under a British 
ment prevented their assembling. Much of the commission. On the 30th of November the 
labor of the siege consisted of mines and coun- garrison made a powerful sally to destroy some 
termines. Some of these having been success- batteries erecting upon the heights. The allies 
fully sprung by the allies, the town was surren- succeeded in their object; but, elated by the fa- 
dered on the 27th of July by capitulation to the cility of their conquest, rushed forward in 
duke of York, who took possession of it in the pursuit of the flying enemy, and were met by a 
name of the emperor. The siege of Mentz was strong French force tliat was drawn out to pro- 
going on. It suffered much from famine. At tect the fugitives. O^Hara now came from the 
last, after an unsuccessful attempt by the French city to bring off his troops; but was wounded 
for its relief, it surrendered on the 22nd of and taken prisoner. The total loss of the allies 
July. in this affair was estimated at Yiearly 1000 men. 

At the termination of the siege of Valenciennes The French had now mustered in full force 
it is said that the allied powers were at a loss around Toulon, and prepared for the attack. It 
howto proceed next. Among various plans [ire- was begun on the 19th of December, and was 
sented, that of the British ministry was adopted, chiefly directed against Fort Mulgrave, defended 
to divide the grand army, and to attack West Flan- by the British. This fort was protected by an 
ders, beginning with the siege of Dunkirk. This entrenched camp, thirteen pieces of cannon, 
determination proved ruinous. The French van- thirty-six and tw^enty-four pounders, &c., five 
quished that army .when divided, which they mortars, and 3000 troops. 'Such was the ardor 
could not encounter when united. On the 24th of assault, that it was carried in an hour, and 
of August the duke of York attacked and drove the whole garrison destroyed or tak6n. The 
the French outposts into the town, after an ac- allies, finding it impossible to defend the place, 
tion in which the Austrian general Dalton was in the course of the day embarked their troops, 
killed. But a strong republican force menaced after having set on fire the arsenal and ships. A 
the covering arniy of the allies, under general scene of confusion ensued, unparalleled in the 
Frey tag. He was attacked and totally routed, history of modern wars. Crowds of people of 
The siege was raised. The British lost their every rank, age, and sex, hurried on board 
cannon and baggage, with several thousand men ; the ships, to avoid the vengeance of their en- 
and the convention, believing that Houchard, raged countrymen. Some of the inhabitants 
their general, could have cut off the duke of began to fire upon their late allies; others in 
York’s retreat, tried and executed him for this despair plunged into the sea, making a vain ef- 
neglect. Prince Cobourg and general Clairfait fort to reach the ships : thirty-one ships of the 
besieged Cambray and Bouchain without sue- line were found by tne British at Toulon ; thir- 
^ss. Quesnoy was, however, taken by general teen were left behind ; ten were bumf; four 
Clairfait on the 11th of September, wnich ter- had been previously sent to the French ports of 
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lirest and ilochefort, with 5000 republicans who 
could not be trusted ; and Great Britain ob- 
tained by this expedition three ships of the line 
and five frigates. 

At this siege first appeared in command, a 
Ueutenant of artillery, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
destined to disturb the whole civilised world in 
his future direction of the resources of France. 

On the 1st February, 1794, the chancellor of 
the exchequer read to the house of commons the 
decree of an extraordinary commission instituted 
in France, in consequence of a resolution of tlie 
joint committees of finances, of public and general 
safety, and subsistence, directing the use of every 
Dossible expedient to ascertain the property of 
■ FVench subjects in foreign funds ; in order that it 
might be delivered up to the state, and become 
public property; and that, when the transfer was 
made, it should be paid for in assignats estimated 
at par. The motion, on this occasion, was brought 
forward by the solicitor general, and was, in sub- 
stance, for leave to bring in a bill to prevent 
the application of debts in the hands of any of 
his majesty’s subjects, to or for the disposal of 
persons resident in France, under llie power of 
those wlio now exercise the government of 
F'rance. The bill passed without opposition. In 
consequence of the Fren:h leaders menacing the 
country with invasion, an act was passed for the 
embodying and training of volunteers, by which 
associations of both infantry and cavalry were 
voluntarily formed throughout tlie country. 
Though the ferment about the political princi- 
ples of the I’reneii had now considerably sub- 
sided, tlierc were still many secret espousers and 
propagators of these principles in the country. 
On the 12th of May the ministry issued warrants 
for apprehending Mr. Horne Tooke, Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Thelwall ; ^\itll several other persons, 
on a charge of high treason. On the same day 
IMr. Duridas brought down a message from the 
king, recommending to the house to consider the 
liooks and papers of the London Correspondirig 
Society, which had been seized by his majesty’s 
order, and to pursue such measures as were 
necessary to prevent their pernicious tendency. 
The papers were referred to a committee of 
secrecy, who brought up their report on the 
IGth of May ; when Mr. Pitt, afiei an eloquent 
speech, moved for leave to bring in a bill, 
empowering his majesty to secure and de- 
tain all persons suspected of designs against his 
crown and government. A strenuous opposition 
was made to the bill, but it passed by a great 
majority. The trials for hightrea.son commenced 
soon after, and that of Thomas Hardy, which 
continued eight days, terminated in his acquittal ; 
Mr. Horne Tooke obtained also a verdict in his 
favor, after six days^ investigation ; five days 
were occupied upon the trial of Mr. Thelwall, 
but the issue was alike favorable to him ; and 
the others were discharged. Some differences 
happening with America occasioned several 
motions in the house of commons ; but matters 
were afterwards happily adjusted ; and the ses- 
sion terminated on the llth of July. 

Immediately on the rising of parliament 
several changes took place in administration. 
The duke of Portland was appointed one of his 
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majesty’s principal secretaries of state, and Mr. 
Windham secretary at war. Earl Filzwilliain 
was nominated president of the council, but was 
soon after sent to Ireland as lord-lieutenant. 

In the Netlierlands the emperor took tlie 'field 
at the head of the allied armies. W est Flanders 
was to be protected by a strong body of men ; 
the main army was to penetrate to Landrecy, 
and to cut oft’ the French from the interior by 
covering the country from Maiibeuge to the sea. 
The plan was bold ; but, when attempting to put 
it in execution, the allies must have been ill- 
informed of the immense force which the French 
were collecting. The town of Lisle alone, which 
is capable of containing a numerous army within 
its walls, .should have seemed an insurmountable 
objection to the plan. On the IGth of April the 
Austrian, British, and Dutch armies assembled 
on tlie heights above Catcau, and were reviewed 
by the emperor. On the 17th they advanced in 
eight columns against the French, drove in their 
whole posts, and penetrated beyond l/Undrecy. 
The allied army now amounted to 187,000 men, 
who were disposed in the following manner : — 

15.000 Dutch and 15,000 Austrians, under tin* 
Jinnee of Orange and general Latour, formed 
the siege of J.andrecy; F5,000 British and 15,000 
Austrians, commanded by the duke of York and 
general Otto, encamped towards Cambray. The 
emjieror and the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, at the 
head of C0,00( Austrians, were advanced as far 
as Ciiiise; 12,000 Hessians and Austrians under 
general Wurmser were stationed near Douay 
and Boiichain; count Kaiinilz with 15,000 
Austrians defended the Sambre and the quarter 
near Maubeuge ; and, general Glairfait, with 

40.000 Austrians and Hanoverians, protected 
Flanders from Tournay to the sea; 00,000 Prus- 
sians, for whom a subsidy had been paid by 
Great Britain, were expected in addition to these, 
but they never arrived. The French now com- 
menced their ojierations. 

On the morning of the 2Gth of April they at- 
tacked the duke of YMrk near Cateaii in great 
force. After a severe conflict they were repulsed, 
and general Chajmy was taken prisoner. At 
the same time they attacked the troops under 
his imperial majesty, but were there also repulsed 
in a similar manner ; losing in all fifty-seven 
cannon. Gn the same day, however, general 
Pichegru advanced from Lisle, attacked and 
defeated Glairfait, took thirty-two pieces of can- 
non ; and in the course of a few days made him- 
self master of Warwick, Meniii, and (’ourtray.* 
On the 29th of April the garrison of Landrecy 
surrendered to the allies. When this event was 
known in the Convention it excited a consider- 
able degree of alarm. It was, however, the last 
effectual piece of success enjoyed by the allies 
during this disastrous campaign. General Glairfait 
was again completely defeated by Ibchegru in a 
general engagement ; and it was founxl necessary 
to send the duke of York to his assistance. On 
the 10th the duke of York was attacked near 
Tournay by a body of the enemy, whom he re- 
pulsed ; but he was unable to join Glairfait, 
upon whose destruction the French were chiefly 
bent : for, at the same time that the duke of York 
was' occupied by the attack upon himself; 
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Pichegru fell upon Clairfait with such irresisti- 
ble impetuosity, that he was compelled to re- 
treat in confusion, and a part of his army 
aprjiears to tfave fled to the ncigbourhood of 
Bruges. While Pichegru was thus advancing 
successively in West Flanders, Joiirdan ad- 
vanced in Hast Flanders from Maubeuge, crossed 
the Sambre, and forced general Kaunitz to re- 
treat. On the 18th, however, general Kaunitz 
succeeded in repulsing tlie enemy, and they re- 
crossed the Sambre with considerable loss. The 
allies now found that no progress could be rn.ade 
in F’rance, while Pichegru was advancing suc- 
cessfully, and occupying \\"est Flanders in their 
rear. The emperor, therefore, withckew the 
greater part of his army towai cls Tournay, and 
resolved to make a grand eflbrt to cut olF the 
communication between Courtray and Lisle, to 
prevent completely the retreat of Pichegru. On 
the night of the Kith the army moved forwards 
in five columns for this purpose : Clairfait was 
directed to cross the Lys, to efle.'.t a general 
junction, and complete the plan; but, iu the 
course of next day, the division under the duke 
of York was overpowered by numbers, and de- 
featcMl. I’he progress of the rest was stopped, 
and Clairfait com[)letely defeated. The duke of 
^'ork escaped being made prisoner only by the 
swiftness of his horse. 

Tile plan of the allies being thus frustrated, 
their army withdrew to the neigdibourhood of 
"J'ournay. PiclK.'gvii attefiipled to retaliate. On 
the 2‘2n(l of May he brought down at day-break 
Ins whole force against the allies. The attack 
was coinmeiiC(*d hy a heavy fire of artillery, and 
all the advanced posts were forced. The en- 
gagement soon became general ; the whole day 
was spent in a sucoe.ssion of obstinate battles. 
The French and the allied soldiers fought with 
equal courage and equal discipline. At nine 
o’clock P. M. the I'Tcncli at last withdrew from 
the attack. In this engagement the French were 
unsuccessful in their immediate object; but the 
weight of their tiro, their steady discipline, and 
their violent obstinacy of attack, raised Mieir 
military character high in tlie estimation even of 
their enemies. Their numbers were immense; 
they imjilicitly obeyed their generals. A com- 
bination of efl'orts was thus produced, w'ho.se 
operation was not retarded by divided counsels. 
On the other side, the numbers of the allies 
were daily declining; their leaders were inde- 
pendent princes, whose sentiments an<l interests 
were often hostile to each other, and their exer- 
tions were consequently disunited. On the 24th 
the French again crossed the Sambre, but were 
driven back with much loss. On the 27th they 
attempted to besiege Charleroi; but the prince of 
Orange, on the 3id of J une, compelled them to 

mise the siege. On the 12th a similar allempt 

was made, and they were again repulsed. In 
West Flanders, however, Pichegru commenced 
the siege of Ypres. It was garrisoned by 7000 
men ; reinforcements were therefore daily sent 
from the grand army to Clairfait to relieve it. 
Ihe bloody contests in which the unfortunate 
general was daily engaged with the French were 
uniformly unsuccessful,* and were the means of 
wasting the armies of the allies. Ypres held out 
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till the 17th of June, when it capitulated : and 
such was the discipline of the French army, at 
this time, that no notice could be obtained, for 
several days, of that event. 

On this the duke of York retreated to Oude- 
narde; for Jourdan, after storming the Austrian 
camp of Betignies, advanced with such strength 
upon Charleroi in the east, that its immediate 
fall was feared. As this would have enabled the 
two French armies to encircle the whole of Flan- 
ders, the prince of Cobourg advanced to its re- 
lief. Charleroi surrendered at discretion on the 
25th. The prince of Cobourg advanced on the 
2Gth, to attack in their entrenchments the army 
that covered the siege nearFleurus ; but, the co- 
vering army being by this time reinforced by the 
accession of the besieging army, the allies were 
repulsed. Jourdati than drew his men out of 
their entrenchments, and attacked the Austrians, 
lie was three times repulsed, but was at last suc- 
cessful ; the loss of the vanquished army was 
prodigious. The French said it amounted to 
15,000 men. The allies now retreated iu all 
quarters. Nieuport, Ostend, and Bruges, were 
taken, and Tournay, Mons, Oudenarde, and 
Brussels, opened their gates. At this last place 
the I’rench armies of East and West Flanders 
united. Landrecy, Yalenciennes, Cond6, and 
Quesnoy, were left with garrisons. The allied 
troop.s, evacuating JNamiir, formed a line from 
Antwerp 10 Liege to protect the country behind. 
The J’’ronch advanced in lull force, and attacked 
general Clairfait, cut to pieces half his troops 
that remained, and broke the line. The allies 
retreated. The duke of York was joined by 
some troops under the earl of Moirg; with these 
and the Dutch troops he retired to near Bergen 
op Zoom and Breda for the protection of Hol- 
land. The prince of Cobourg evacuated Liege, 
crossed the Maese, and placed a garrison in 
Maestriebt. lie soon, however, sent back a 
part of his troops to the neighbourhood of Ton- 
gres ; for here, to the astonishment of all Europe, 
the French armies made a voluntary pause in 
their career of victory, and ceased to pursue 
their retiring foes. Sluys i.u Dutch Flanders was 
the only foreign post that they continued to at- 
tack, and it surrendered after a siege of twenty- 
one days. On the lihine the war was equally 
successful on the part of the French. 

During the course of this summer Corsica 
was subdued by Great Britain : and the whole 
of tlie French West India Islands, except a part 
of Guadaloupe, yielded to the British troops 
under Sir Charles (irey and Sh* John Jervis. 
On the 1st of Juno, 1794, the British fleet, 
under carl Howe, gained a most splendid vic- 
tory over the French fleet to the west of Ushant. 
The French committee of safety hatl purchased, 

in Americii, immense quantities of grain and 

other stores. These were embarked on board 160 
sail of merchantmen, convoyed by six sail of 
the line. Lord Howe sailed to intercept this 
valuable convoy. The French fleet sailed to 
protect it. On the morning of the 28th of May 
the fleets came in sight of each other. Lord 
Howe had previously despatched six ships cF 
the line, under admiral Montague, to intercept 
the French convoy, while he should engage anu 
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detain the grand fleet. The Trench despatched 
eight sail to defeat this attempt. In the course 
of the 29th Lord Howe got to windward of the 
French fleet. His force was twenty-five, and 
theirs warf twenty-six sail of the line. The fol- 
lowing day he bore down upon them and broke 
their line. The engagement was one of the 
severest ever fought. The French admiral, in 
less than an hour after the close action com- 
menced in the centre, crowded off with twelve 
of ‘his ships. The British fleet was so much 
disabled, or separated, that several of the French 
dismantled ships got away under sails raised on 
the stump of their fore masts. Seven sail of the 
line, however, remained in possession of the 
British, and two were sunk. In the mean time 
admiral Montague fell in with the French con- 
voy, but it was now guarded by fourteen sail of 
the line. As he could not encounter such a 
force he returned home, and it vvas safely con- 
veyed into port. Thus, by one of those con- 
tradictions which often occur in human aflhirs, 
the British fleet >vas victorious, and yet the 
French were left masters of the sea, and ob- 
tained their great object, provisions. As this 
engagement, however, testified that the British 
seamen had not lost their ancient superiority on 
their own element, the nation regarded the vic- 
tory as a pledge of its independence, and very 
general rejoicings took place in consequence 
of it. 

Parliament assembled on the 30th December, 
and his majesty^s speech held forth the necessity 
of persisting in the war ; which, when the 
address was moved, occasioned very w’arm de- 
bates in both houses of parliament. But the 
debates were still more remarkable upon a mo- 
tion brought forward by Mr Grey in the house 
of commons, January 2bth, 1795, and hy the 
duke of Bedford in the house of lords on the fol- 
lowing day, that the existence of the present 
government of France ought not to be considered 
as precluding at this time a negociation for 
peace. Our limits will not permit us to enter 
upon these debates; but Mr. Grey’s motion was 
negatived by a majority of 183; nor was the 
duke of Bedford more successful. 

In the course of the preceding year a treaty 
of marriage had been negociated between his 
royal highness the prince of Wales, and the 
princess Caroline of Brunswick. The nuptials 
were celebrated on the 8th of April this year, 
and on the 27th a message from his majesty was 
delivered to both houses of parliament, relating 
to the debts of the prince of Wales : it stated the 
reliance of his majesty on their generosity for 
cn^ling him to settle an establishment upon the 
prince and his august bride, suited to their rank 
and dignity ; that the benefit of any settlement 
now made could not effectually be secured to 
the prince till he was relieved from his present 
incumbrances to a large amount ; but that his 
majesty did not propose to his parliament any 
Other means of providing for this object, than the 
application of a part of the income which may 
be settled on the prince, and the appropriation 
for a certain time of the revenue of the duchy of 
Cornwall &c. After considerable difference of 
opinion on the subject, the annual sum of 
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£125,000 was voted by the house of commons 
as a suitable establishment for the heir apparent 
to the throne ; but of this, £65,000, with the rents 
of the duchy of Cornwall, amounting to £13,000, 
were set apart for the liquidation of his debts, 
which, at this time, amounted to £630,000. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 27th of 
June, but was again assembled much earlier 
tlian usual, chiefly on account of the unfavorable 
state of the domestic Concerns of the country. 
At the close of the year 1794, the winter had 
become so very severe as to enable the Frencli 
to make an easy conquest of Holland, by 
which they now held an immense length of 
sea coast opposite to Britain, while this summer 
had been so ungenial to Great Britain, that a 
dearth of provisions began to prevail. The Lon- 
don Corresponding Society, as if availing them- 
selves of the discontent which this produced 
among the populace, had, previous to the meet- 
ing of parliament, held several meetings in the 
open fields, for the avowed purpose of petitioning 
the king in parliament for peace 'and parliamen- 
tary reform, which doubtless contributed to ex- 
cite the riots that took place. The most daring 
insults were offered to his majesty as he . passed 
along, at the usual hour, to open the session of 
parliament, by the crowd in St. James’s park ; 
and, in the streets adjoining Westminster Hall, 
stones and other missiles were thrown, several 
of which struck tlie stale coach. As his majesty 
returiietl from tlie house the outrages were re- 
newed, and, after he alighted, the coach was 
attacked, and almost demolished. 11 is majesty 
in his speech, while noticing the situation of 
continental affairsV seemed to indulge a hope 
that terms of peace might soon be attainable, 
but, to accelerate this desirable end, it was neces- 
sary that we should prove our ability to prose- 
cute the war. The usual address being moved, 
occasioned some debates on the propriety of the 
war, but an address to his majesty relative to the 
outrages committed against Ins person was pro- 
posed and agreed to; and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber Copies of his majesty’s proclamation, relative 
to these outrages, were submitted to the house, 
and ordered to lie upon the table. On the 6th 
a bill was presented by lord Grenville, pursuant 
to the notice be had given on the former day, 

‘ for the safety and preservation of his majesty’s 
government against treasonable and seditious 
practices and attempts ;’ and, on the same day, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, after an eloquent 
speech, moved, that ‘ leave be given to bring in 
a bill for. the more effectually preventing se- 
ditious meetings and assemblies.’ These bills, 
after a violent opposition, passed both houses of 
parliament. During this year, 1795, Great 
Britain retained her usual superiority by sea, A 
British squadron, under admiral Elphinston,had 
taken possession of the Dutch settlement of the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the 16th of September, 
1795. This settlement the Dutch wished much 
to recover ; and they advanced money to enable 
the French to fit out a squadron to co-operate 
with them in an attack upon it. The trench 
government took the money, but the squadron 
was never equipped. The Dutch themselves 
this year sent a squadron of seven ships of war, 
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under admiral Lucas, to reconquer the Cape ; 
but being no match for the British squadron, 
and being caught between two tires, without the 
possibifity of escaping, the Dutch fleet, without 
tiring a gun, was d^ivercd up to the British 
admiral. 

In the month of March, 1796, an attempt was 
made towards a negociation for peace with 
France, but in vain. During this session sup- 
plies were voted to the amount of £37,588,000, 
and above £25,500,000 was borrowed. The 
guards and garrisons were reduced to 59,000 
men, and the colonial forces increased to 77,000; 
sailors and marines were 110,000. But, after 
an active and successful campaign on the part 
of the French, several states thought proper to 
send ambassadors to Paris to open the negoci- 
ation for peace. A treaty was concluded with 
Spain and several of the German princes. The 
attention of i’Airope was, however, most deeply 
engaged by the negociations opened by the Eng- 
lish government. The commencement clearly 
foreboded what would be the event of these ; the 
grossest calumnies, concerning the insincerity 
and even perfidy of the I'lnglish court, were 
circulated under the apparent sanction of the 
directory. After a great deal of discussion, con- 
cerning the principle of restitution, the two 
governments at last agreed on that ])oint, and 
lord Malmesbury delivered two memorials on the 
prineipal objects of arrangement. The directory, 
having read the memorials, sent an extract from 
the register of their deliberations, requiring lord 
Malmesbury’s signature to the memorials, and 
also the ultimatum of his demands, in twenty- 
four hours. He complied with the forms required 
by the directory, but observed that the peremp- 
tory demand which they made of an ultimatum 
shut the door at once to all negociation; and 
represented, that if the conditions submitted to 
their consideration were not approved, or were 
not to be the subject of discussion, if they would 
propose their own conditions he would submit 
them to the consideration of his court. Upon 
this the negociation ended, for the directory, 
having read the memorials received on the 17th 
of December, ordered the ministry to write to 
lord Malmesbury on the 18th, that Uiey could 
hear no propositions contrary to the constitution, 
and the laws and treaties by which the republic 
were engaged ; and likewise enjoining him to 
leave Paris in twenty-four hours. Such was the 
event of this negociation on the part of the 
French ; commenced with reluctance, conducted 
with insincerity, and concluded with insult. 

The French, towards the close of 1796, at- 
tempted an invasion of Ireland ; but the plan was 
ill concerted. The whole conduct of it was entrusted 
to general Hoche, and no second was prepared to 
occupy his place in case of any accident. The dis- 
affected faction, with whom the French meant to 
co-operate, was not warned of their approach, and 
the fleet was sent towards a quarter uf the country 
where the people were not prepared to receive 
them. When about to sail it was detained for 
some time by a mutiny, which arose in conse- 
quence of the enlistment of about 1200 galley 
slaves. The frigate in whiqh general Hoche 
had embarked was separated from the fleet in a 


gale of wind ; so that when the greater part of the 
fleet arrived at Bantry Bay, on the west coast of 
Ireland, nobody had instructions how to proceed . 
The troops and their officers wished to land, but 
the admiral, Bouvet, refused to allow them. 
Having remained several days upon the coast, 
he sailed for France, and arrived at Brest, with 
a jmrt of the fleet on the 31 si of December. 
General Hoche did not reach Bantry Bay till it 
was too late, and therefore could not land. The 
fleet suffered losses in its return. 

At the opening of the session, in the end of 
1796, his majesty took notice of the invasion 
which the enemy had projected against Eng- 
land. Mr. Pitt brought forward the business in 
the house of commons, and pointed out the 
means by which he proposed to raise 15,000 
men, to be divided between the land and sea 
service; to raise a supplementary levy of 60,000 
for the militia, and 20,000 cavalry, which, with 
a few alterations and amendments, were agreed 
to. But, in ihcntioning the supplies for the year, 
which amounted to £27,647,000, and explain- 
ing the different articles ot‘ expenditure, the 
minister alluded to an expense of a particular 
nature, which had been incurred during the in- 
terval of parliament. As it would have been a 
matter of very great delicacy to have brought 
forward a public discussion on the propriety of 
advancing a sum to a foreign* court in the critical 
situation of the country, ministry had granted to 
the emperor, without a public discussion, the 
sum of £1,200,000. This transaction was can- 
vassed soon after, and the opposition reprobated 
it with the utmost acrimony. While the senate 
appeared thus the scene of fiction, a most daring 
mutiny broke out in the navy, the pride and 
glory of the nation. The seamen. had addressed 
several letters to earl Howe, soliciting a redress 
of grievances, particularly as to provisions, in 
which it seems they had been imposed upon, 
both as to quantity and quality ; but, as these 
letters were anonymous, his lordship paid no 
attention to them. This apparent neglect pro- 
duced a general correspondence by letter through 
the whole fleet; and on the 14th of April, when 
the signal was made to prepare for sea, a general 
revolt ensued ; and, instead of weighing anchor, 
the seamen of the admiral’s ship gave three 
cheers, which were echoed by the other ships. 
Delegates were then appointed for each ship, to 
represent the whole fleet ; and the cabin of the 
admiral’s ship was fixed upon as the place of 
their deliberation. Petitions were drawn up and 
presented to the admirals upon the spot, stating 
their demand of an increase of wages, and of 
some regulations for their benefit wfith respect -to 
the ratio of provisions. On the 18ih a com- 
mittee of the admiralty arrived at Portsmouth, 
who made several propositions to teduce the 
men to obedience; the lords of the admiralty 
next conferred with the delegates, who assur^ 
their lordships that no arrangement would be 
considered as final, until it should be sanctioned 
by king and parliament, and guaranteed by a 
proclamation for a general pardon. Matters re- 
mained in this situation till the 23d, when earl 
Howe returned to his ship, hoisted his flag, and, 
after a short address to his crew, informed 
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them that he had brought a redress of all their 
grievances, and his majesty^s pardon for the of- 
fenders : after some deliberation thele offers were 
accepted, and every man returned to his duty. 
All ^disputes seemed now to be settled, but it 
quickly circulated among the sailors that 
government deluded them v\uth vain hopes. The 
flame of mutiny was rekindled ; and on the 7th 
of May, when lord Bridport made the signal to 
weigh anchor, every ship at tSt. Helens refused 
to obey. A meeting of the delegates was ordered 
on board the London ; which vice-admiral Col- 
poys opposed, and gave orders to the marines 
to level their pieces at tiiem ; a skirmish ensued, 
in which five of tlie seamen were killed. The 
whole crew of the London now turned tlu*ir guns 
towards the stern, and threatened to blow all urt 
into the water, unless their commanders surren- 
dered ; which they reluctantly did, and admiral 
Colpoys.and captain (tritliths were confined for 
several hours. The seamen continued in this 
mutinous state till the 14th of May, when lord 
Howe at length arrived from the admiralty witli 
plenary powers to enquire into and settle tlie 
matters in dispute; he was also the welcome 
bearer of an act of parliament, which had been 
passed on the 9th, granting an additional allow- 
ance as well as his majesty’s proclamation of 
pardon for all who should immediately return to 
their duty. Matters being thus adjusted, tl-e 
sailors appeared satisfied ; the officers were gene- 
rally reinstated in their commands, the flag of 
disaffection was struck, and the fleet prepared to 
put to sea to encounter the enemy. Such, how- 
ever, is the propensity of the human mind, when 
gratified in one point, to entertain new desires, 
that the success of tiie seamen on this occasion 
encouraged another part of that heroic body to 
make farther claims. The sailors at the More 
insisted on a more punctual discharge of arrears, 
a more equal distribution of prize money, and a 
general abatement of the severity of discipline. 
They chose delegates from every ship, one of 
whom, a seaman named Richard Parker, being 
appointed President, assumed the command of 
the fleet. The flag of admiral Buckner was 
struck on the 23d of May, and the red flag, the 
symbol of mutiny, hoisted in its stead ; while 
they transmitted a statement of their demands 
to the admiralty. At this alarming height of 
the mutiny, a deputation of the lords with earl 
Spencer at their head, proceeded to Sheerness; 
but finding the sailors rather rising in insolence 
and disobedience, than inclined to submission, 
they departed, after signifying that they need 
expect no •concessions whatever, further than what 
had been -already made by the legislature, I’he 
mutineers now proceeded to force a compliance 
with their demands, by blocking up the Thames, 
and refusing a free passage up and down the 
river to the London trade. Two merchant sliips 
were robbed of provisions, and some ships of 
war, that refused to accede to the combination, 
were fired upon. Ships of neutral nations, 
however, colliers, and a few small craft, were 
allowed a passport, signed Richard Parker, pre- 
sident of the delegates. No hopes of accom- 
modation appearing, every necessary measure 
was taken to compel the seamen to return to 


their duty. An act of parliament was passed 
for preventing all intercourse with the mutinous 
ships; and government ordered all the buoys to 
be removed from the river Thames and the 
neighbouring coast. Prep’arations were also 
made at Sheerness against an attack from the 
mutineers, who seemed to meditate the bombard 
ment of the place ; and, after the rejection of the 
last attempt at a reconciliation through the me- 
dium of lord Northesk, measures were taken by 
lord Keith and Sir C. (Rey, to attack the 
fleet from the works with gun boats. Happily, 
however, the defection of some of the ships, 
with other strong symptons of disunion, ren- 
dered the application of force unneces.sary ; and 
on the loth of June, several sliips having pulled 
down the red flag, the rest followed llieir ex- 
ample within a few days, and went under the 
guns of the fort Admiral Buckner’s boat was 
then sent to the Sandwich, with a picket gunrd 
of soldiers, to arrest Parker, who was very yieace- 
ahly surrendered to them witli about thirty other 
delegates. Tliey were soon after brouglit to trial ; 
several were executed, but the greater part re- 
mained under sentence till the signal victory of 
admiral Duncan, in the month of October, when 
they were pardoned. 

In the beginning of this yefar the public mind 
was considerably agitated also by another event, 
w'hich at first threatened to overwliehn in ruin 
the pecuniary riisourees and commerce of the 
country : tlie Bank of England suspended its 
payments in specie. Though, doubtless, the 
large sums of money sv.ui -abroatl as subsidies to 
foreign princes by government had diminished 
the quantity of gold and silver in (Jreat Britain, 
one powerful cause of this event seems to have 
been the terror of invasion; this induced the 
farmers, and other persons at a distance from 
the metropolis, to withdraAV their money from 
the hands of those bankers witli whom it was 
deposited ; and from the country bankers the 
demand for specie soon reached the cay>ital. In 
this alarming state the ministry found them- 
selves compelled to interfere, and an order of 
the privy council w^as issued on the 2Gth of I'c- 
.bruary, prohibiting the directors from issuing 
any c.ash in payment till the sense of yiarliameiit 
could be taken of that subject. The business 
was immediately laid before piyrliament, when 
the most violent debates ensued ; the opposition, 
as usual, imputed every evil to the incapacity 
and wickedness of the ministry, and insisted 
with great violence that the bank had failed, and 
that the nation was ruined. But, committees of 
both houses being appointed to examine the 
state of the bank’s affairs, they reported them to be 
in a prosperous state, though they each recom- 
mended a continuance of the late prohibition. 
Measures were adopted for maintaining the means 
of circulation, and supporting and maintaining 
the public and commercial spirit of the king- 
dom; and the ferment and alarm which had 
been raised by this unexpected event was soon 
allayed. During this year tlie war on the part 
of Great Britain was almost exclusively confined 
to naval operations, in which the skill and acti- 
vity of her seamen was eminently conspicuous, 
and invariably crowned with vierory. Througli 
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the influence of the French, Spain had been in- 
duced to declare war against Britain; and a 
Spanish fleet of twenty-seven sail of the line, 
while attempting to join a French armament, 
was attacked by Sir John Jervis with fifteen sail ; 
the issue of which obtained for the English ad- 
miral the title of Earl St, Vincent, and the thanks 
of the British parliament. See Jervis. We 
have, in our memoir of admiral Duncan, given 
an account of the heroism lie displayed in the 
defeat of the Dutch fleet, and this defeat it was 
afterwards believed prevented the French from 
invading this country. But, while the power 
subordinate to France suficred these disasters 
by sea, the French armies were gaining fresh 
triumphs on the continent; and the conse- 
quences of these left Britain alone in the contest. 
Both the French and English nations were now, 
however, anxious for the restoration of peace ; 
and a negociatioii was entered into at Lisle : 
but by this time a sanguinary party, with, the 
director Barras at their head, prevailed in the 
Frencli councils, so that they demanded of lord 
Malinesbuiy, the British ambassador, as a preli- 
minary to negocialion, the restitution of all his 
Britannic majesty’s conquests. To this it was 
replied, that peace on such terms would not be 
thought of; and, after some farilier fruitless dis- 
cussion, his lordship was desired to return home. 
Having rejected our offers of peace, the enemy 
resumed the project of an invasion of Britain, 
and it was generally thought that they seriously 
intended to make the attempt. \'ast prepa- 
rations were made in all tlie different sea-ports 
of France ; a great number of fiat-bottomed 
boats and transports were fitted out; and a for- 
midable force was assembled near the sea-coast, 
to which they gave the name of the Army of 
England. Idle stories were likewise ])ropagated 
about rafts of an immense size, in which they 
were to float over to England, and to carry terror 
to her shores. In the mean time the British 
ministry adopted the most prudent and judicious 
precautions to repel attacks. A bill was passed 
for enabling his majesty to provide more effec- 
tually for the tlefence of the country, and to 
indemnify -such persons as might sustain loss cr 
injury, in consequence of the measures which it 
might be necessary to take for the general defence 
of the country, &c. ; likewise to ascertain those 
who were willing, near their own homes, to co- 
operate with the existing force of the country, 
whether as soldiers, pioneers, drivers of waggons, 
or in any other situations ; circular letters were 
addressed to the lord-lieutenants of the counties, 
informing them that any corps of respectable 
householders would be accepted : in short, every 
measure was taken w’hich could ensure the public 
tranquillity, or defeat the attempts of our ene- 
mies. At. no period of our history were there so 
much zeal and courage displayed by all ranks of 
the British. nation. They united as one man in 
defence of their constitution. Before the spring 
the enemy finally abandoned the threat of inva- 
sion, and directed their fleet to sail for Egypt, 
accompanied by a great number of transports. 
This formidable armament was closely pursued 
by the British under admiral Nelson (sec^ that 
article), and, though the French troops had ef- 


fected a landing before he came up with it, he 
overtook their fleet in the bay of Aboukir, and 
obtained 1st August 1798, the meinora victory 
of the Nile. 

In the mean time, while the British ministry 
watched with a jealous and vigilant eye the de- 
signs of the enemy abroad, their attention was 
not diverted from the treasonable attempts of 
their adherents at home : a con.spiracy of a very 
dangerous nature was /liscovered ; and Mr. 
OTJonnor, a young man of family, leagued wit/i 
several obscure persons, having given just grounds 
for suspecting his designs, the party was watched, 
and traced to Margate, from whence they pro- 
posed to embark for France. After several exa- 
minations they were finally committed to take 
ilieir trial' for high treason, which took place at 
Maidstone. Their defence consisted in a simple 
denial of the facts charged against them ; but 
Mr. O’Connor brought forward, in his behalfi 
the most respectable members of the opposition, 
who gave him an excellent character. Only one 
of the prisoners, a Mr. O’Coigley, was found 
guilty, and was shortly after executed ; but, by 
authority of a warrant from the duke of Port- 
land, Mr. O’Connor was apprehended immedi- 
ately after his acquittal, and sent under a guard 
to Dublin. 

Matters there were still more alarming : an 
extensive and dangerous conspiracy had been 
formed for erecting Ireland into an independent 
republic. See Ireland. About this time, also, 
the French fitted out an expedition for the 
invasion of Ireland. Their forces consisted oi 
one ship of eighty guns, eight frigates, a schooner, 
and a brig. Being discovered by the squadron 
under Sir J. B. Warren, after an action of nearly 
four hours, the La Hoche with three other ships 
struck to the British. They were full of men 
and every thing necessary for the establishment 
of a formidable force in Ireland. Parliament 
assembled on the 20th of November 1798, when 
his majesty, in a speech from the throne, noticed 
particularly the late victory obtained by the fleet 
under admiral Nelson. Scarcely any single vic- 
tory ever produced consequences of such im- 
portance, The grand seignior, who had paid 
little attention to the invasion of Egypt, now 
declared war, in the name of all Mussulmans, 
against the host of infidels which had invaded 
the land from whence the sacred territory of 
Mecca is supplied with bread. The powers on 
the continent of Europe were inspired with 
fresh vigor : and a coalition was formed between 
the emperors of Russia and Germany, and the 
king of Great Britain. 

On the Rhine the French were repeatedly de- 
feated and pursued by the Austrians; general 
Suwarrow drove them from all their conquests 
in Italy. In the mean time Great Britain pre- 
pared to invade Holland with an army of 40,000 
men, consisting of British troops and Russian 
auxiliaries. The first division, under general 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, sailed in August, with a 
fleet commanded by admiral Lord Duncan. Bad 
weather prevented a lauding from being attempt- 
ed till the 27th. On the morning of that day the 
troops landed without opposition upon tl»e shore 
of Ilelder Point in North Holland, at the entrance 
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to the Zuyder Zee. They had oot been expected 
in this quarter, and the troops in the neighbour- 
hood were consequently few. The British, how- 
ever, had no sooner begun to move forward than 
they were attacked by a considerable body of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, who had been 
hastily assembled from the nearest towns. The 
Dutch troops maintained the contest with much 
obstinacy; but they were gradually fatigued by 
the steady opposition they encountered, and re- 
tired six miles. In the night they evacuated the 
fort of Helder, of which the British took posses- 
sion on the morning of the 28th. A detachment 
from the British fleet, commanded by vice- 
admiral Mitchell, now entered the Zuyder Zee, 
by the strait of the Texel, to attack the Dutch 
fleet under admiral Story ; who, instead of re- 
tiring for safety to any of the ports, or to the 
shallow water with which that sea abounds, sur- 
rendered the whole fleet, on the 30th of August, 
without firing a gun, under pretence that his sea- 
men were mutinous and would not fight. Had 
the expedition terminated here it might have 
been regarded as extremely fortunate, and as 
establishing the power of the British navy with- 
out a rival. But it was resolved to follow up 
this first success by an effort on land to restore 
the authority of the StadthoVler, and the ancient 
government of the United Provinces. Many 
circumstances were hostile to this enterprise. The 
whole army had not been sent at once from 
Britain. As no more than the first division had 
arrived, the troops could only rest upon the 
ground they had gained till reinforcements should 
be sent. The terror arising from the first ap- 
pearance of an invading army was thus allowed 
to pass away, the friends of the Stadlliolder 
were discouraged, while leisure was afforded to 
the enemy to adopt effectual measures of defence. 
The place where the landing was effected was 
well chosen for an attack upon the Dutch fleet; 
but for an invasion, with a view to tiie restora- 
tion of the Stadtholdcr, it was the worst that 
could have been selected. North Holland, at the 
extremity of which it was mad«‘, is a narrow 
peninsula, every where intersected by canals and 
ditches, of about forty miles in length. Here 
the invaders might be detained, and even suc- 
cessfully resisted, by a force greatly inferior to 
their own. This also was the quarter of the 
country the most unfavorable to the cause of the 
Stadiholder. The rainy season too was approach- 
ing, which renders a winter campaign in Holland 
almost impossible. 

Amidst^ the pressure of the difficulties which 
surrounded them, the French directory hesitated 
much about undertaking the defence of Holland ; 
hut the place, and the time of landing the in- 
vading army, soon determined them. General 
Brune was sent with troops to support the Dutch 
general Daendels. General Abercromby, in the 
mean time, remained upon the defensive at 
Schager Brug, waiting for reinforcements. Hw 
inactivity encouraged the enemy, on the 10th of 
September, to venture an attack upon his position. 
Th6y advanced in three columns, two of Dutch, 
and one of French troops. They were repulsed, 
however, in all quarters, and retired to Alkraaer. 
Oik the 13th the duke of York arrived with ad- 
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ditional troops, and assumed the chief command . 
The Russian auxiliaries having also arrived, of- 
fensive operations were immediately resolved 
upon. On the 19th the army advanced. General 
Abercromby commanded the left, which proceed- 
ed along the shore of the Zuyder Zee against 
Hoorne. The centre columns were commanded 
by generals Dundas and Pultney ; -and the right 
wing, consisting of Russians, was commanded 
by their own general, D’Herman. By some 
strange misunderstanding, the Russians ad- 
vanced to the attack soon after 3 o’clock A. M., 
which was some hours previous to the movement 
of the rest oi the army. They were successful in 
their first efforts, and obtained possession of the 
village of Bergen ; but pressing eagerly forward, 
and being unsupported by the other columns, 
they were. nearly surrounded. Their commander 
was taken prisoner ; and, though the British carme 
in time to protect their retreat, they lost at least 
3000 men. This failure on the right obliged the 
British commander-in-chief to recal his troops 
from the whole advanced positions they had 
gained, though general Abercromby had actually 
taken Hoorne with its garrison, and although 
general Pultney’s colutnn had carried by assault 
the principal position of the Dutch army called 
Ourds Carspel. The severity of the weather 
prevented another attack till the 2nd of October, 
when, after an engagement that lasted from 6 
A. M. till 6 P. M., the British army succeeded 
in driving the united Dutch and French troops 
from Alkmaer and the villages in its neighbour- 
hood. The contest was chiefly conducted amongst 
the sand hills in the vicinity of the ocean ; and 
the battle was inaiutaincd with such obstinacy,' 
that the fatigue of the troops, with the difficult, 
nature of the country, prevented the British from 
gaining any great advantage in the pursuit. The 
retreating army immediately occupied a new 
position between Baverwyck and Wyck-op-zee. 
The duke of York once more attacked them on 
the 6tli ; and after an obstinate and bloody en- 
gagement, which was maintained till night, he 
remained in possession of the field. But this 
was the last success of the invaders. Finding 
himself unable to make farther progress, in con- 
sequence of the increasing numbers of the enemy, 
tlie impracticable nature of the country, and the 
badness of the weather, which during the whole 
of 1799 was unusually severe, the duke of York 
retired to Schager Brug, and waited for orders 
from Fngland to return. He was, in the mean 
time, closely pressed by the united Dutch and 
French forces, so that his embarkation must have 
been attended with much hazard. He therefore 
entered into a convention with the French and 
Dutch generals; by which it was agreed, that 
they should no farther molest him in his retreat ; 
that, in return, he should not injure the country 
by breaking down any of the dykes which pro- 
tect it against the sea ; and that Great Britain 
should restore to France apd Holland 8000 pri- 
soners of war, taken previous to this campaign. 

In the view of our domestic concerns every 
other consideration was at this time absorbed in 
the question of a legislative union with Ireland. 
The late rebellion, and the fear that through the 
machinations and aid of the French, Ireland 
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might, be separated from the British empire, made 
this object, which should have been effected 
three centuries before, of the utmost moment at 
the present era. Some preliminary discussion 
was introduced in a debate in the English house 
of commons on the 23rd* of January, 1799; and 
the subject was again laid before the Imuse on 
the 31st of the same morith, by Mr. Pitt, and 
approved of by a majority of 145; the measure 
was discussed in the house of lords, and met with 
a similar approbation. In the Iflsli house of 
commons, however, which was ojiened on the 
22nd, with a speech from the lord-lieutenant, in- 
directly announcing the measure, the rcccp'tion 
it met with was unworthy the dignity of a legis- 
lative assembly. Instead of that dispassionate 
Consideration which such an important measure 
deserved, it was opposed with the utmost vio- 
lence; and the enemies of the measure endea- 
voured, by every possible* art, to kindle the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the people of Ireland 
into a flame. The discussion did not close till 
noon the following day, when the address was 
carried by a majority of only one. Upon this, 
ministry desisted from the immediate pressure of 
the measure, which, however, was soon after 
effected. See Ireland. 

Meanwhile, the report of a committee of the 
British house of eoinmoris clearly developed the 
views and intentions of the Irish traitors. On 
the 19th of April the report was taken into con- 
sideration ; and Mr. Pitt moved for a bill to 
renew and amend the bill passed in the thirty- 
eighth of George 111., for securing and detain- 
ing persons accused of sedition, kc. The reso- 
lutions passed, and a bill was brought in by the 
lord mayor of London, for carrying the latter 
part of them into effect. Several other measures 
v/ere adopted, which operated as a restraint upon 
liberty, but which were justified by the formid- 
able appearance which treason had assumed. 
The finances of the year 1799 were introduced by 
a notice given to the house of commons on the 
2flth of November by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that on (hat day fortnight he should 
make a statement of the whole ways and means 
of the year. I'hc plan which he meant to follow 
was that of raising a considerable part of the 
supplies within the year, the principle of which 
had already received the sanction and approba- 
tion of the house. While the principle remained 
the same, the mode of raising the supply was 
rendered less exceptionable than in the year 1798. 
For this purpose the assessed taxes were repealed, 
and a general tax was imposed on all the 
branches of income. No income under £60 
w^s subjected to any contribution, and the scale 
of modification was extended to £200, after 
lyhich a tenth part of the contributor’s income 
was exacted. The mode of obtaining this con- 
tribution differed from that pursued in the 
assessed taxes, as, instead of trebling the amount, 
the statement of income proceeded from the 
party himself, which it was in the power of com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, and sworn 
to secrecy, to return, if they thought that a false 
statement was given, or to demand a specification 
of income. A bill had been brought in during 
the last session for the redemption of the land- 
VoL. X. 
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tax. Its object was, by absorbing a large quan- 
tity of stock, to raise its price, and in the end to 
transfer a large portion of national debt into a 
landed* security. The annual amount of the land- 
tax was £20,000,000. It was proposed to sell 
or commute this annuity at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, at three per cent, stock, which the govern- 
ment was to take in payment at fifty. The pre- 
ference was given to the owner of land; and if 
within a certain period he should not be able to 
purchase, a further period was allowed. 

We have already hinted at the successes of 
the combined powers on the continent; but in 
the end of this year a inisiinderstaiuling took 
place between the Austrians and Russians, in 
consequence of which the enqieror J’aul aban- 
doned the coalition. About the same time ' 
Buonaparte, after being disappointed in his 
projects on Egypt, particularly by the valor of 
Sir Sidney Smith (see Acre), and hearing of the 
reverse of fortune which the Frencli arniies had 
sulfercd in Europe, loft his army in Egypt; 
returned to France ; and, abolisliing the direc- 
tory, obtained tlie appointment of an executive 
commission of three consuls, of which he himself 
was the chief, or first consul. To render himself 
popular in this high station, and to cast the 
odium of continuing the war upon others, he 
addressed a letter to the king of Great Britain, 
on the subject of a general peace ; but the British 
cabinet conceived that the new French govern- 
ment could as yet give no security for terms of 
peace. Lord Grenville accordingly replied to the 
chief consul’s letter; informing the French minis- 
ter, that his majesty, in entering jnto the contest, 
‘had no other view than that of maintaining, 
against all aggression, the rights and happiness 
of his subjects ; that for these he had contended 
against an unprovoked attack ; and that for the 
same objects he was still obliged to contend ; 
that he looked only to the security of his own 
dominions and those of his allies, and to the 
general safety of Europe. Whenever he can 
judge that security can in any measure be ob- 
tained, as resulting either from the internal 
situation of that country, from whose internal, 
situation tlie danget has arisen, or from such 
other circumstances of whatever nature as may 
produce the same end, his majesty will eagerly 
embrace the opportunity to concert with his 
allies the means of immediate and general paci- 
fication.’ 

This correspondence occasioned very consi- 
derable debates in the British parliament; but 
ministry had still a great majority, and prepa- 
rations were made for prosecuting the war. 
Austria also continued the contest, but Buona- 
parte was now (1800) at the head of the French 
army, which quickly retrieved the losses of the 
preceding campaigns. Suffice it here to say, 
that after the decisive battle of Marengo, in the 
month of June, Austria was obliged to sue for 
peace ; while the northern powers, in consequence 
of Buonaparte’s victorious career, seemed eager 
to court his favor, by forming designs against 
this country. The emperor Paul, naturally fickle 
and hasty, formed a close alliance with him ; and 
in conjunction with the Danes, Swedes, and 
Prussians, began to renew their former en'rage- 
2 M 
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ments, for establishing a new code of maritime 
laws, inconsistent with the riglits, and hostile to 
the interests of this country. Towards the end 
of this year a scarcity of provisions pressed 
heavily on all ranks of people iii Britain. By a 
long and almost constant series of rainy weather 
the crop of 1799 was materially injured, and the 
harvest retarded. The crop of 1800 was nearly 
as deficient. The people who had now expected 
relief grew fretful by calamity ; and being per- 
suaded that tlie scarcity was not altogether oc- 
casioned by the failure of the crops, but by artful 
combinations, a general odium was raised against 
all who traded in grain or any of the necessaries 
of life: they were held up to popular oblo- 
quy as monopolists and forestallers ; the sole 
authors of the miseries of the people; men for 
whose crimes it was impossible to devise an 
adequate punishment. Parliament was sum- 
moned, chiefly, it is pYobablc, to take this subject 
into consideration ; and by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of grain, and granting a bounty of 
importation, &c., the horrors of a famine were at 
least averted. 

The great and important measure of a legisla- 
tive union with Ireland having been fully settled 
in the course of the preceding year, the united 
parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, now 
called the imperial parliament, assembled on the 
2nd of February, 1801 ; but another event now 
took place, which occasioned considerable agi- 
tation in the minds of the public : this was a 
schism in the cabinet. Mr. Pitt and his associates 
had considered it necessary, for completing and 
giving effect to the measures of the Irish union, 
that the benefit of full freedom should be ex- 
tended to the Catholics ; but, finding it impossi- 
ble at present to attain this object, they did not 
tliink it consistent with their duty any longer to 
retain responsible situations in his majesty’s 
councils. They therefore determined to give in 
their resignation as soon as the state of public 
business would allow. Their successors were 
Mr. Addington, lord Ilawkesbury, lord Hobart, 
lord Eldon, earl St. Vincent, &c. The new ar- 
rangements were, however, retarded by the ill- 
ness of his majesty, and thus several of the 
mini5jters remained in their situations till all appre- 
hensions with regard to his recovery were removed. 

It was now eight years since Britain had been 
compelled to take up arms against the invidious 
and hostile designs of France. During that 
short period she had been exposed to perils novel 
in their nature, and menacing in their appear- 
ance, partly arising from the open and detennined 
hostility of external enemies, and partly from the 
insidious machinations of intestine foes. She 
was now about to be assaulted by a combination 
of the northern powers, who in contradiction to 
the whole system of maritime jurisprudence, as 
acknowledged and practised by the nations of 
Europe, questioned her right of searching neutral 
vessels, thereby aiming an indirect blow at the 
superiority of her naval power. They affirmed 
that a belligerent had no right to search vessels 
escorted by a ship of war, that being deemed a 
sufficient security that the convoy contained no 
contraband goods ; they moreover declared, that 
it was their determined resolution, if Great Britain 
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refused to agree to their alleged neutral rights, to 
assert them by force of arms. It was not to be 
expected that Britain would be awed by tlie 
menaces of this hostile combination, and relin- 
quish a right sanctioned by the practice of all 
belligerent nations, and founded on the plainest 
and most unalterable principles of the law of 
naiionSi In Russia the subjects of Great Britain 
were robbed of their property, detained in tedious 
imprisonment, and subjected to the caprices of a 
cruel, vindictive, and unreasonable tyrant. Al- 
though a change had now taken place in the 
British cabinet, the new ministry, who had 
always given their most decided and strenuous 
support to the measures pursued by Mr. Pitt, 
professed to have the same views, and to act 
upon the same principles. They repeatedly af- 
firmed that the dispute with the nortliern powers 
was so important to the prosperity and glory of 
Britain that it could neither be relinquished nor 
compromised ; that, since the combined powers 
were determined to persist in their unwarrantable 
pretensions, it became necessary for Britain to 
assert her rights by force of arms. A forinhlable 
fleet was assembled at Yarmouth, wliich was en- 
trusted to Sir Hyde Parker, and under him to 
lord Nelson, and rear-admiral Greaves. Tliey 
sailed from Yarmouth on the 20th of March, 
and, forcing the passage of the sound, anchored 
before Copenhagen on the 3Uth of the same 
month. The Danes seemed to have made very 
formidable dispositions : they had assembled 
ships of the line, pontoons, galleys, fire-ships, 
and gun-boats; which were flanked and sup- 
ported by extensive batteries, some of which 
mounted from fifty to seventy pieces of cannon. 
They were attacked by twelve sail of the line 
and four frigates, commanded by lord Nelson. 
The battle commenced at ten o’clock on the 2nd 
of April, and continued with great fury for four 
hours. The result was the capture or destruction 
of eighteen sail of Danish ships, including in 
that number seven sail of the line, together with 
3000 men killed and wounded ; the killed on the 
j)art of Britain were about 250, the wounded 700. 
This victory struck a terror imo the confederates, 
and was immediately followed by an armistice 
for fourteen weeks. In the mean time, the em- 

S eror Paul had died suddenly on the 23rd of 
larch, and was succeeded by his son Alexander, 
who disowned the confederacy against Ikitain, 
and matters were adjusted with Russia in the 
month of June. 

Wliile the British arms were thus acquiring 
additional, lustre before Copenhagen, the valor 
and courage of her land troops were crowned 
with equal glory in Egypt, which see. Accounts 
of the final success of our troops in that quarter 
reached England the day after the pfeliminary 
articles of peace had been signed in London, by 
M. Otto on the part of the French republic, and 
lord Ilawkesbury on that of his Britannic majesty. 
By these Great Britain agreed to restore all her 
conquests except the island of Trinidad, and the 
possessions of Ceylon : the Cape of Good Hope 
was to be a free port to alf the contracting par- 
ties : the island of Malta was to be restored to 
the order of St. John of Jerusulera. Egypt was 
given back to the Ottoman Porte : and Portugal 
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was to be maintained in its integrity : the ter- 
ritory of Rome and Naples was to bo evacuated 
by the French : and France was to recognise the 
republic of the Seven Islands. The fishery of 
Newfoundland was established on its former 
footing; and, lastly, the contracting parties were 
to name the [ilonipotentiaries to meet at Amiens, 
for the formation of a definitive treaty. These 
articles were attacked in both houses of the 
British parliament, as leaving France in posses- 
sion of such power as she might renew the war 
at pleasure. The definitive treaty was, however, 
ratified in March 1802, and that while the first 
consul displayed liis restless ambition in sending 
a large armament to St. Domingo, which 
obliged Britain to send a powerful fleet to 
watch its motions. 

10. irom the peace of Amiens to the Hegency. 
— Tliough the people of Britain and France now 
seemed to congratulate each other on the return 
of peace, the spirit of the French government 
was inuiiifest, in shutting their ports more closely 
than during the war; vainly imagining that they 
would thus curb the British corninerce, and dis- 
regarding the loss which their own merchants 
sustained. Towards the conclusion of this year 
the subjugation of Switzerland, by the consular 
armies of France, attracted general attention; 
and, while other nations beheld in silence the 
outrages of a conqueror whose power they bad 
so recently felt, the unbroken spirit of the Bri- 
tish, who had closed the war with the most 
brilliant achivements, ventured loudly to sym- 
pathise with the brave Helvetians. Govern- 
ment remonstrated on the subject with the 
ruler of France, but, as they did not follow up 
their remonstrance with hostile measures, it pro- 
duced no effect; and Switzerland was placed in 
the hands of the first consurs dependents. 
About this time, also, another singular instance 
of :Iie unprincipled ambition of Buonaparte 
afforded matter for satirical remark. The French 
nation declared him consul for life, with the 
power of nominating his successor. Upon these 
and other parts of his personal and political con- 
duct, the general feeling of Britain was expressed 
by the periodical journals in terms so offensive 
to his pride as induced him to propose that 
some restraint should be put on the liberty of 
the British press. He was still more chagrined 
in a contest of argument and eloquence which he 
foolishly commenced against the writers of Eng- 
lish newspapers, through the medium of the 
French official journal. This was only a pre- 
lude to a renewal of the more serious warfare. 
On the 8th of March, 1803, orders were given 
by the British government for hostile prepara- 
tions, France, during the peace, had been per- 
petually aggrandising herself ; and arrogated a 
right to interfere in continental affairs, which 
she denied to Great Britain; she had adopted 
regulations hostile to our trade; endeavoured to 
establish spies in the ports of this kingdom; and 
avowed new projects of subjugating Egypt. The 
general grounds of war, therefore, for the great 
object of national independence, had been long 
prepared ; but a matter of comparative insig- 
nificance drew them to a point. In the treaty 
of peace the evacuation of Malta had been sti- 


pulated, on the fulfilment of certain preliminary 
conditions ; these conditions were unfulfilled, 
and the subsequent conduct of France and Spain 
had rendered their fulfilment impossible. Yet, 
even in this case, we were called upon to per- 
form our part of the contract. Had Great Bri- 
tain submitted to this she might have lengthened 
a little the period of peace, but her independence 
would have been for ever forfeited ; for the dis- 
pute respecting Malta, like the precedency of 
an ambassador, or the priority of a title, however 
trifling it may appear to superficial minds, in- 
volved the mighty question of our existence ils a 
primary or secondary state. A fruitless nego- 
ciation of two months only served to aggravate 
the evil; as it drew from the French consul an 
insult to the nation in the person of lord Whit- 
worth, its representative, and boastful threats of 
invasion. Preparations, on both sides, for some 
time constituted the only operations of war; and 
the enemy, by keeping his fleets in port, afforded 
us no opportunity of meeting them at sea. One 
novelty in a rupture of peace, however, occurred : 
the imprisonment of every British subject, with- 
out regard to sex or descri})tiuu, who was found 
in France. 

Both houses of the British parliament were at 
this lime singularly unanimous in their senti- 
ments for the vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Fwen the principal members of tjiie opposition, 
with few ‘exceptions, seemed to vie with each 
other in support of tlie ministry. Among the 
preparations fur the defence of the country, both 
ordinary and extraordinary militia were called 
out ; a new body of troops was raised by ballot, 
called the army of reserve; and volunteers were 
raised throughout the island. In the mean 
time the French ports were closely blockaded, 
and the island of St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon, with the settlements of Demerara 
and Essequibo, were surrendered to the British 
arms. As the only step of retaliation which the 
French could now take they seized the electorate 
of Hanover, where they displayed the most im- 
placable vengeance. 

Soon after his rnajesty^s message, on the 8th 
March, ministers found it expedient to make 
overtures to Mr. Pitt, inviting his return to office; 
but they were rejected on the ground, as he al- 
leged, of their not appearing to come from ‘ the 
highest quarter;’ similar overtures were made to 
lords (Grenville and Spencer, and with the same 
result. Some changes after this took place in 
the cabinet, which had no tendency to strengthen 
tlie hands of administration. In the period of 
suspense, which preceded the declaration of war, 
the precautionary measures adopted were now 
generally thought inadequate to the occasion ; .in 
fact, in most important branches of the public 
service, they were lamentably deficient. An en- 
quiry which had been instituted by lord St. Vin- 
cent, into the abuses in the naval department, 
had led to a system of retrenchment, which had 
been so rigorously enforced, that, on the renewal 
of hostilities, the royal arsenals were not pro- 
vided with the quantity of stores necessary for 
the equipment of the fleet ; and, in the bustle of 
preparation, many ships were sent to sea which 
were actually in a course of repair. With respect 
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also to the military force, the augmentations which were lord Kilwarden and his nephew Mr. 
were limited to the purposes of defensive warfare. Wolfe, they dragged them from it, and butchered 
On the other hand, a few days after his majesty’s them on the spot. One circumstance attended 
message had been delivered to parliament, the this act of atrocity which showed that the in- 
French admiral Linois was despatched from fatuation of popular fury could not wholly ex- 
Brest for the East Indies with a strong squadron, tinguish the instinctive generosity of the Irish, 
having 6000 troops on board, destined to The daughter of the venerable and ill-fated 
strengthen the French colonies in the east, and nobleman was likewise in the carriage; and, to 
to reinforce the Dutch garrison at the Cape, his earnest appeal to their humanity, they re- 
orders were issued by the French government to plied, that they would sacrifice him and his 
increase the forces of the republic to 480,000 male companion, but they would spare the lady, 
men. The army of Italy was considerably aug- They then desired the distracted daughter to 
merited ; and large detaclimcnts were forwarded escape as well as she could, and allowed her to 
•towards Tarentum, and all the strong posts in pass through their entire column without injury 
the kingdom of Naples which lay on tlie Adriatic, or interruption. The insurgents were at length 
An army had also been ordered into Holland. dispersed by about 120 soldiers, and the whole 
In Hanover the native army made dispositions insurrection was speedily extinguished. On the 
for a brave resistance, though it proved meliec- communication of this event to parliament, a bill 
tual against so overwhelming a force; and the was passed for trying the rebels by martial law, and 
F’reneh troops ultimately took possession of the another for suspending the habeas corpus act in 
whole electorate, together with all the artillery, Ireland. Several of tlie leaders of the insurrcc- 
baggage, and arniiiunition : they thus were tion, among whom was Emmett, having been ap- 
enabled to control the navigation of the Elbe prehended, were tried for higli treason in Dublin 
and Weser, and to levy considerable contribu- by a special commission, and underwent the seri- 
tions, under the shape of loans, on the rich tence of the law. 

flanse towns of Hamburg and Bremen. In conseipiciice of tlie seizure of Hanover by 

Other nativjns soon bcciiino involved in the con- tlie French armies, and tb.o interruption of 
test. On the 17th of June his majesty an- British commerce on the Elbe and \Veser, a 
noiinced to parliament, that he had communicated squadron now blockaded the mouths of these 
to the Batavian government his disposition to rivers ; and another compelled the Ereiich finally 
respect their neutrality, provided the French to abandon the once important colony of St. 
government would do so also, and would with- Domingo. The negro chiefs, on this, issued a 
draw their troops from the Dutch territory; but, proclamation declaring the island independent, 
as this proposal had not been complied with, he See Domingo. 

had deemed it expedient to recall his minister In the East Indies, under the able manage- 
froin the Hague, and to issue letters of marque ment of the marquis Wellesley, Great Britain 
and reprisal against the Batavian republic. In triumphed still more decidedly. To counteract 
conformity to another message on the following any danger from a possible union of the Mah- 
day, recommending a large additional force to ratta against the British interest, the marquis 
be raised for the defence of the country, ministers Cornwallis, so far back as 1789, had concluded 
proposed to levy an army of reserve, consisting the treaty of Poonah, which was afterwards frus- 
of 50,000 men, whose services during the war trated by the ambition and rapacity of Dowlut 
siiould extend to Great Britain, Ireland, and the Kao Scindia, who had succeeded Madliagee 
islands of the Channel. Various objections to Scindia in 1794, and whose conduct tended to 
the bill were urged in both houses; but it passed favor the designs of France against the British 
without a division, and in the course of the ses- empire in India. In pursuance of the same 
sion was followed by another, enabling his course of policy, the marquis Wellesley formed 
majesty to raise a levy en masse of all his sub- an alliance with the peishwa, and with the nizam 
jects in case of invasion. The necessity of this of the Deccan, against Scindia, Ilolkar, and the 
latter measure, however, was in part superseded rajah of Berar, supported by the French general 
by the renewal of voluntary associations. Perron. The peishwa, having in 1802 been ex- 

On the 23d of July an insurrection broke out pelled from his dominions by Ilolkar, negociated 
ia Ireland, wliich, from its supposed connexion a subsidiary treaty with the English company, 
with the projects of the enemy, created consider- which was concluded at Bessein on the last day 
able, and, as it appeared afterwards, undye alarm, of the year. 

Its instigators were a band of political enthusiasts, According to a stipulation of this treaty, a 
whose director and principal mover was Mr. plan for the restoration of the peishwa was 
Robert Emmett, a young man of distinguished adopted, and immediately carried into effect, 
talents and brilliant imagination. They had Orders were despatched to general Stuart, corn- 
formed the design of establishing an independent manding at llurryhen, directing him to detach 
Irish republic ; and hoped to accomplish it by from the main body a considerable force, for the 
striking a decisive blow in the capital, possessing purpose of advancing into the Mahratta do- 
themselves of the seat of government, and pro- minions. The command of this detachment was 
claiming a new constitution which they had pre- confided by lord Clive to major-general Arthur 
Dared. An armed mob collected for this purpose, Wellesley, whose extensive local knowledge, 
which marched through the principal streets of and personal influence among the Mahratta 
Dublin, unresisted, on their way to the castle, chieftains, were peculiarly calculated to ensure 
They, however, soon lost all sense of subordina- success. 

tion to their leaders, and meeting a carriage, in Ilolkar having precipitately retreated at tlic 
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approach of the British, general Wellesley ad- 
vanced rapidly to Poonah, which was re-entered 
by its sovereign on the 13th of May. Mean- 
while Scindia and the rajah of Berar were ne- 
gociating an alliance with llolkar, of which the 
governor-general happening to obtain certain in- 
formation, it was resolved to employ the whole 
military force of the three presidencies, Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, to break a confederacy, 
rendered particularly dangerous by the junction 
of J'erron, who had obtained the power and in- 
fluence of a sovereign prince, and, moreover, 
possessed an army trained up in European dis- 
cipline. At this critical moment the French ad- 
miral Linois, on arriving with a reinforcement of 
troops before Pondicherry, was prevented from 
forwarding them; and, on the arrival of intelli- 
gence of the renewal of hostilities, all those 
whom he landed were made prisoners of w^ar. 
While negociations were carrying on with the 
confederate chieftains, a comprehensive |>lan of 
operations was formed by the British, for a com- 
bined attack on the united armies in the Deccan, 
on the French establishment in the Douab, and 
on every assailable point in the vast territories 
of Scindia and the Berar rajah in Ilindostan. 
When the period arrived for commencing hostili- 
ties, general Wellesley, who was opposed to the 
two latter chieftains, marched against the fortress 
of Ainednughur, which he reduced on the 12th 
of August, and then advanced to Aurungabad. 
On the 23d of September he extended the foun- 
dation of his military renown by a decisive vic- 
tory at Assaye, over the combined forces of the 
enemy, consisting of more than six times the 
number of his own army. 

In the mean time the Bombay army had been 
successful in the Guzzerat, and speedily gained 
possession of the territories of Scindia in that 
province. In the rnonflis of September and 
October the town and province of Cuttack were 
wrested from the rajah of Berar, by a British 
force under the command of lieutenant-colonel 
llarcourt. In the north of India, general Lake, 
at the head of the Bengal army, reduced the 
strong fortress of Ally Ghur, after compelling to 
a precipitate retreat the forces commanded by 
the French general Perron, who from that moment 
lost his reputation and influence in India, and 
forfeited the confidence which the native powers 
had reposed in him. Pursuing! his successes, 
the British general advanced towards the city of 
Delhi, and gave battle to the army of Scindia, 
commanded by Bourguein ; and, after a 

severe conflict, obtained a complete victory, 
which prevented the release of the Mogul empe- 
ror Shah Aulum. He then reduced the fort of 
Agra ; and, on the 1st of November, defeated the 
remainder of Scindia’s forces, in which were fif- 
teen of Perron’s regular battalions, at Laswaree. 
In the mean time general Wellesley, following up 
his victory at Assaye, drove the rajah of Berar 
into his own territories, and encountering him on 
the 28th of November, in the plains of Argaum, 
obtained another splendid victory, which was 
followed by the capture of Garril Ghur, one of 
the strongest fortresses in India. 

These successes compelled the rajah to sue for 
peace, which was concluded on the 17th of De- 
cember. By its conditions he renounced the 


confederacy against the English, ceded the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, with some other territories, 
and engaged never to take into his service the 
subject of any state at war with Great Britain. 
His example was speedily followed by Scindia, 
who, entering into similar engagements respect- 
ing the Shah, and the employment of foreigners, 
ceded all his forts, territories, and rights m the 
Douab, and in the districts northward of the do- 
minions of the rajahs of Jeypoor and Judpoor, 
together with Baroach in the Guzzerat, and 
Amednughur in the Deccan. Thus, after a 
brilliant campaign of five months, this powerful 
confederacy was dissolved by a treaty which ex- 
tended and consolidated die dominions of the 
British, while it annihilated the iiifiuence of the 
French in India. 

During this war hostilities broke out in Cey- 
lon between the British and the king of Kandi, 
who had refused to give satisfaction for the seizure 
of some property belonging to the former. The 
king fled from his capital on the approach of the 
army sent against it, and his throne was occupied 
by a now claimant, who purchased his elevation 
by a grant of territory. The exiled •monarch 
agreed to an armistice; and afterwards taking 
advantage of the absence of the British forces, 
wlio had been withdrawn in consequence of sick- 
ness, he invested the fort of Kandi, and, after 
promising a safe retreat to the garrison, murdered 
the new king, and about 170 Europeans. He 
afterwards invaded the British posseasioris, and 
met with a severe repulse ; but he succeeded in 
re-establishing himself on the throne of Kandi. 

On the meeting of parliament in November, 
1803, the topics of the speech from the throne 
were, the successes in the West Indies, the 
suppression of the Irish insurrection, and the 
conclusion of a convention with Sweden, for the 
adjustment of certain dilTerences arising from an 
article in ^he treaty of 1601 relative to maritime 
rights. KefciTing to the threat of invasion, his 
majesty declared, that, as he and his brave and 
loyal people were embarked in one common 
cause, it was Ins fixed determination, should oc- 
casion arise, to share their exertions and dangers 
in defence of their constitution, religion, laws, 
and independence. 

When the usual addresses had been voted, 
acts were passed for continuing the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act, and the existence of 
martial law in Ireland. And, as the probable 
duration of the war demanded an augmentation 
of the army, troops were voted to the amount 
of 129,000 men for Great Britain and Ireland, 
and 38,000 for the colonies and dependencies, 
exclusive of India. On this occasion Mr. Wind- 
ham inveighed with great severity against the 
military system adopted by ministers, and 
pointed out the inferiority of volunteer associa- 
tions and bodies of reserve to a regular army of 
genuine soldiers, disciplined for oft'ensive as 
well as defensive warfare. In connexion with 
these military arrangements, a bill was intro- 
duced on the 1st of February, 1804, for conso- 
lidating and explaining the existing laws relative 
to the volunteers. In the course of the debates 
to which it gave rise, Mr. Pitt proposed that this 
description of force should be subjected to 
stricter discipline and more active sv^rvice, that 
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it might be more nearly assimilated with the re- 
gular army; but his amendments were rejected. 

On the 14th of February the king was taken 
suddenly ill while at the queen’s palace ; and the 
ublic sympathy was deeply excited by an appre- 
ension of the return of the malady with which he 
had been formerly afflicted. The attack, however, 
was so light, that there was no necessary suspen- 
sion of the royal functions ; and in the course of 
a month the symptoms of convalescence were so 
decided as to afford hopes of a rapid and com- 
plete restoration to health. 

Mr. Pitt now began to institute those enqui- 
ries into the conduct of ministers, respecting the 
defence of the country, which resulted in the 
dissolution of the Addington administration. 
On the 15th of March he moved for an enquiry 
into the administration of the affairs of the navy. 
Tie called for the production of an account stat- 
ing the number of ships and armed vessels in 
commission at three different periods, 1703, 
1801, and 1803, from which he thought the re- 
sult would be a conviction, that, considering the 
existing dangers of the country, its naval re- 
sources were more inadequate at the present 
than at any former period. The board of admi- 
ralty had considered gun-boats peculiarly ser- 
viceable for resisting invasion, yet in the course 
of a year they had built only twenty-three, while 
the enemy in the same space of time, had con- 
structed 1000 ! From the moment that hostilities 
were renewed, our navy ought to have been in- 
creasing instead of diminishing. Notwithstand- 
ing which government had only contracted for 
the building of two ships of the line in the mer- 
chant-yards, when it was well known, that during 
a war the building of ships was always nearly 
suspended in the king’s yards, which were then 
wanted for repairing damages which our ships 
might sustain in the service. It was also worthy 
of remark, that in the first year of the late war 
our naval establishment was increased from 
16,000 to 76,000 seamen, whereas, having begun 
the present war with an establishment of 50,000, 
we had augmented them in the course of the 
last year to only 80,000 men. 

Mr. Tierney, in resisting this attack, enume- 
rated the efficient naval force, and asserted that 
it was adequate to all the • purposes both of 
defence and aggression. Some of his statements, 
indeed, were controverted by admiral Berkeley, 
who urged the necessity of immediate enquiry. 
Mr. Sheridan vindicated the admiralty, and 
binted, that lord St. Vincent had rendered him- 
self obnoxious by his laudable zeal in the cor- 
rection of abuses, and his hostility to all corrupt 
and fraudulent practices. In that eulogy Mr. 
Fox also concurred, though he was disposed 
to believe that the maritime defence of the coun- 
try had been neglected. The motion of Mr. 
Pitt was negatived by the small majority of 
seventy-one, which indicated that the influence 
of ministers was on the decline. 

This change became more ap])rirent in a divi- 
sion on Mr. Fox’s motion for an improvement 
in the defensive system of tne country, and in 
that which took place on the following day (April 
25th) in a committee on the army of reserve 
suspension bill, when the ministerial majority 
was reduced to thirty-seven. Mr. Addington 


then determined on retiring from administration, 
when he had adjusted the financial concerns of 
the year. The supplies were estimated at 
£36,000,000 for Great Britain alone, and the 
ways and means consisted of certain additions 
to the war taxes, a loan of £10,000,000, and a 
vote of credit amounting to £2,500,000. On 
the 3d of May the thanks of both houses were 
voted to the civil and military officers of the 
army on the motion of ministers, whicli was the 
last act of the Addington administration. On 
the 12 th of May it was announced that Mr. 
Addington had resigned the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and that Mr. Pitt was nomi- 
nated his successor. 

On the 27th of March, this year (see France), 
Buonaparte was addressed by his subservient 
senate with a proposal for him to assume the 
title of emperor of France ; and this was accord- 
ingly cflectcd 1st May. 

In the new British ministry, lord Ilawkesbury 
exchanged the foreign for the home department; 
the seals thus vacated being given to lord llar- 
rovvby. Lord St. Vincent was succeeded in the 
admiralty by lord Melville; the earl ot* West- 
moreland was lord privy seal, and lord Eldon 
still lord chancellor; the duke of Portland also 
continued president of the council; lord Castlc- 
reagh of the India board; and the earl of Ilard- 
wicke lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Canning 
was treasurer of the navy. 

On the 5th of June the minister produced his 
plan for raising and supporting an additional 
permanent military force. Though a real dif- 
lerence of opinion might easily exist on this sub- 
ject, it was scarcely possible that something of 
personality should not blend itself with the long 
protracted discussions on this bill. Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Windham a‘g;i*eed in the principle, but 
found much to censure in many of its provisions. 
It was also assailed by the late ministers, Mr. 
Yorkc and Mr. Addington; the latter of whom 
enlarged much on the dangerous policy of main- 
taining an immense military regular force, and 
of reducing the militia, the ancient constitutional 
safeguard of the nation. 

The bill was ably defended by Mr. Canning, 
but chiefly by Mr. Pitt himself, who spoke in 
some chagrin at the combination formed against 
him, bt?fore he had 'carried into effect any one 
measure which ’could be characterised as good 
or bad. Sincere as he had been in his wishes 
for an extended administration, such conduct 
led him to question the possibility of harmony 
in a cabinet formed of such discordant materials. 
Mr. Fox, in adverting to this part of Mr. Pitt’s 
speech, said, ‘ that he believed it to be the 
opinion of most persons of reflection, that if 
ever there was a time when it was indispensable 
that the government should consist of men most 
respected and distinguished for their ability to 
serve the country, it was the present moment. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary talents of the 
present minister, it was not to be denied that the 
country had an inefficient administration. The 
refusal of certain gentlemen to form a part of 
that administration, which thet could not do 
without abandoning a principle which, under 
existing circumstances, seemed to them essential 
to the public safety, was highly honorable to 
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their cliaracters. As to himself, he was perhaps 
less eager than the right honorable gentleman 
respecting the objects of political ambition ; and 
age had diminished his propensities to engage 
in such a contest : 

Lonit albescens animos capillus 
Letiiim et rixafi cupidos protervae. 

The bill at length passed on a division of 265 
to 223 voices. 

Mr. Wilberforce, having reason to expect a 
more cordial support from the present than the 
former minister, again brought forward, at a late 
period of the session, his almost hopeless motion 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, which he en- 
forced with all his accustomed ardor and elo- 
quence in the cause of humanity. It received 
the support of both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and 
the bill brought in for that purpose passed by a 
decisive majority of seventy-hve to forty-nine 
members. 13ut on its transmission to the upper 
house, though sixteen years had elapsed since 
the question was first agitated, it was postponed, 
on the motion of Lord llawkesbury, for maturer 
investigation in the ensuing session. 

Two years had scarcely elapsed since the sum 
of £990,000 had been voted by parliament to 
make good the deficiencies of the civil list. It 
now appeared by a statement of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in a committee of supply, 
July 2d, that the arrears again amounted to the 
sum of £590,000 and upwards. On the present 
occasion, Mr. Pitt not only moved for a grant 
equal to the debt, but an annual augmentation 
of £60,000 ; and also to exonerate the civil list 
from a variety of charges which it was now first 
discovered did not properly belong to it ; — all 
which was voted with singular facility. F2xclu- 
sive of the vast sums granted from time to time 
for the discharge of arrears, the droits of the 
crown and the admiralty had amounted to many 
millions, offering, as it were, a perpetual bribe 
for eternal war. The civil list of Ireland was 
fixed at £225,000 ; and the revenues of Lancas- 
ter, of Cornwall, of the crown lands, of the 
Leeward Island duties, of fines, &;c., must be 
added to the amount. 

On the 10th of July lord Castlereagh brought 
before the house commons the financial state 
of the affairs of the East India Company. He 
allowed that two years ago he had expressed his 
firm conviction, not only that the public would 
receive a participation of £500,000, but that the 
company would be able to establish a sinking 
fund of £2,000,000 for the extinction of their 
debt ; but all tliis was in contemplation of the 
continuance of peace. But the resumption of 
hostilities had caused a great deficiency, instead 
of a great surplus, rendering a loan of £1,200,000 
in India a measure of urgent and absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton observed, that the 
house was annually amused with splendid pro- 
mises of the extinction of the company’s debt, 
and of the approach of that era when India 
would contribute to the expenses of the empire. 
On the contrary, the debt was last year£ 18,000,000 
and now increased to £19,000,000. Mr. Eraucis 
affirmed that the mischief was in a state of pro- 
gression. Every year had witnessed the aele- 


noration of the company's finances. At the 
renewal of the charter it had been provided, that 
this country should receive £500,000 annually, 
which, after the first year, however, was never 
paid. It had been the uniform practice, for the 
last twenty-one years, to announce the approach of 
prosperity, by estimates which subsequent events 
had not justified. Lord Castlereagh entered into 
long details to prove, that neither he nor his 
predecessor, lord Melville, had ever held out 
any promises which would not have been ful- 
filled, if it had not been for wars that could not 
have been foreseen. The resolutions proposed 
by the minister were carried without a division. 

On the 3 1st of July parliament was prorogued, 
tlie king expressing his confidence, that, in the 
issue of the present contest, an effectual barrier 
would be finally raised against the unbounded 
schemes of aggrandisement and ambition, which 
threatened every independent nation that yet re- 
mained on the continent. 

Mr. Pitt now bent all bis efforts to renew his 
favorite plan of a coalition against France; 
and by augmenting the regular army, and re- 
storing the navy, to afford the allies of Great 
Britain the surest prospects of su])port. 

It was no easy task to repair the mischief 
which the late false system of economy had oc- 
casioned in the naval administration. The de- 
ficiency may be estimated from the single fact, 
that the naval stores, which the vigilance of the 
former admiralty had amassed, were sold at the 
peace, on the pretext that they were not worth 
the expense of warehouse room ; and agents 
from France were the principal purchasers. The 
different convoys were unprotected ; the com- 
merce of Great Britain in every sea was exposed 
to the insults and depredations of the enemy ■ 
and the means for blockading the hostile ports 
were reduced to a shattered and mutilated fleet 
inadequately manned. On the appointment of 
lord Melville to the admiralty a total change of 
system took place ; the arsenals were replenished ; 
orders were given for the construction of men of 
war and frigates in the king’s yards, and the 
practice was revived of contracting for tlie build- 
ing of others in the merchant yards ; the pressing 
urgency for a strong reinforcement to the fleets 
was supplied by the purchase of East India 
ships ; and the most judicious preparations were 
made for restoring to each vessel in the service 
its full complement of men. 

On the arrest and murder of the duke d’Eng- 
hien, the emperor of Russia caused a strong re- 
monstrance to be presented to the French go- 
vernment, and called on the princes of the Ger- 
man empire to demand satisfaction for the vio- 
lation ol its neutrality. The French government 
replied by observing, that the emperor of 
Germany and the king of Prussia, most concerned 
in the fiite of Germany, had understood that the 
French government were authorised in arresting, 
at two leagues from the frontier, French rebels, 
who by their conduct had placed themselves 
‘ out of the protection of the law of nations a 
phrase which the French emperor did not after- 
wards forget teaching his enemies. He now fur- 
ther said, he had no account to render to the 
emperor of Russia, on a point wK'ich in no wise 
concerned his interests ; and he was asked, what 
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need there could be of empty pretences, if the 
intentions of his imperial majesty were to form a 
new coalition ? 

The appeal of the emperor of Russia to the diet 
of Ratisbon, failed to rouse the spirit of the Ger- 
manic body. The king of Prussia, whose influence 
in the north of the empire was paramount, 
evinced no disposition to resist the aggressions of 
the ruler of France ; and his minister, in con- 
junction with that of Haden, merely expressed a 
hope that the first consul would, of himself, give 
such a full and satisfactory explanation, respect- 
ing the seizAire of the duke d’Enghien, as might 
entirely correspond with the views of the em- 
peror of Russia. The other states, fearful of the 
renewal of a contest in which they might risk 
more than they could hope to gain, maintained 
an infiexiblo silence. 

The king of Great Britain reminded the diet 
that a yet greater violation of the treaty of 1 une- 
ville, and of the independence of Germany, had 
been committed by France in her unjustifiable 
seizure of the electorate of Hanover. The king 
of Sweden, as duke of Pomerania, expressed in 
still stronger terms his abhorrence of the con- 
duct of France, which he considered as doubly 
injurious to himself, in his quality of a member 
of the Germanic body, and in bis sovereign 
capacity of guarantee for the treaty of West- 
phalia. 

But the influence of France seemed paramount 
in Germany ; yet it was not so absolute as to 
leave her at full liberty to direct her whole force 
against England. In protesting against the out- 
rage committed against the law of nations, the 
emperor of Russia had pressed for the execution 
of a treaty, of which the objects were — a guaran- 
tee of ti,e independence of Naples, and an in- 
demnity to the king of Sardinia; and these de- 
mands provoked the first consul to remove into 
Italy some of the battalions destined for the in- 
vasion of England. 

Austria, in the meanwhile, had lieen employed 
in repairing the lo.sses which her armies had sus- 
taint'd in the late war, and in placing her military 
establishments on the best possible footing. She 
iiad been involved in a dispute with the elector 
of Bavaria, who, either stimulated by France, or 
calculating on her support, had oppresseil the 
equestrian order in his rnnvly acquired territories 
of Franconia. On the appeal of that body, the 
emperor sent a dignified and energetic remon- 
strance to the court of Munich, and at the same 
time assured the complainants of bis support. 
'I'his mark of decision served to convince the 
government of France that there was a line be- 
yond which their aggre.ssion must not pass, so 
long as they deemed it expedient to remain at 
peace with Austria. France therefore expres.sed 
her displfasnre at tlic conduct of the elector of 
Bavaria, and thus the affair terminated. 

Spain, destined to be the first of European 
nations, who slionid effectively assail the gigantic 
power of I’ ranee, now became involved in the 
contest. By the treaty of St. lldenfonso, signed 
in 1796, she had agreed to furnish France in time 
of war with a certain contingent of naval and mi- 
litary force. Yet this treaty had not been acted upon 
in the present war ; and in the inontb of July, this 
year, the Spanish government gave assurances of 
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faithful and settled neutrality, and disavowed any 
orders to arm in their ports. In the following 
month, however, it was ascertained by the British 
admiral commanding the squadron off Ferrol, that 
reinforcements of soldiers and sailors had arrived 
through Sjiain for the French fleets at that port, 
and also at Toulon. On this intelligence Mr. 
Frere presented two notes to the Spanish minis- 
ters ; but no answer was received to either of 
them. Towards the end of September it was 
discovered that very considerable armaments 
were preparing in the principal ports of Spain ; 
that three firsUrate ships of the line had been 
directed to sail from Cadiz; and that orders 
had been given to arm the pnckcts, as in time of 
war. 

To the enquiries and representations grounded 
on this intelligence, no satisfactory explanations 
were given ; and strong measures of precaution 
were consequently adopted. In particular, tlie 
Britisli admiral ofr Ferrol was instructed to pre- 
vent any Sjianisb ships of war fioin (putting tliat 
port, or any additional ships of war from entering 
it. At the same time orders were issued to all 
the British admirals and commanders, to exercise 
a scrupulous and indulgent forbearance towards 
the Spaniards, and official notice was given to 
the court of Madrid of these precautions, with 
an assurance that (ireat Ilritain still felt an 
earnest desire to maintain a good understanding. 

Tlie year 1804 was not signalised by any im- 
portant naval or military achievements. In the 
month of January the I'mglish settlement at 
Gorce, on the coast of Africa, was taken by a 
small French force under the chevalier Mahce. 
On the 7th of March captain Dixon, of his Ma- 
jesty’s frigate the Inconstant, with a store-ship 
and some sloops under his command, arrived on 
tlie island, and, suspecting that it Ivad fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, sent his first lieutenant 
to ascertain the fact.' As that officer neither re- 
turned nor made the preconcerted signal, the 
captain commenced hostilities by cutting a ship 
out of the harbour, and stationing his small force 
in such a po.sition as to cut oft’ all succours from 
Senegal. On the following morning, as he was 
pieparing to attack the town, be was agreeably 
surprised to see the Imglish colors hoisted over 
the French ; and shortly afterwards received in 
formation, that the garrison had capitulated to the 
officer sent on shore. Tims, without a blow 
being struck, the settlement was recovered, and 
300 black and white troops were captured. 

in the Indian seas an affair took place, which 
afforded a gratifying proof of Britisli spirit and 
intrepidity. Admiral Linois, who, after his 
escape from Pondicherry, had jiliindered the set- 
tlement of Bcncoolen, and committed many 
depredations on the company’s trading vessels in 
those seas, was encouraged by Ins uninterrupted 
succt'sscs to cruise near the Straits of Malacca, 
for the purpose of intercepting the homeward- 
bound China ships. On the 1 4th of February 
a fleet of fifteen company’s ships and twelve 
country ships, under the command of captain 
Dance, wlio being senior acted as commodore, 
came in sight of this hostile squadron, consisting 
of a line-of-battle ship, three frigates, and a brig. 
Captain Dance immediately made signal to form 
a line of battle ip close order. At sunset the 
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enemy were close up in the rear, and the country 
ships were then ])laced by the commodore on 
the lee-bow, for better protection. On the 16th 
at day break, the enemy were three miles to wind- 
ward, lying to. Both fleets now hoisted their 
respective colors ; and at one in the afternoon 
captain Dance, not wishing to wait an attack, and 
apprehensive that his rear might be cut ofl‘, made 
signal to tack, bear down upon the French line 
and engage them in succession. In prompt 
obedience to the orders of tlieir commodore, the 
company’s fleet bore down on the enemy under 
a press of sail. Admiral Linois then closed his 
line and opened a fire upon the headmost ships, 
which reserved theirs for a nearer approach; but, 
before the first three could get into action, the 
enemy’s squadron hauled their wind, and stood 
away to the eastward under all the sail they 
could set. At two, the commodore made the 
signal for a general chase, and jjursued his dis- 
mayed antagonist for two hours, lie then con- 
tinued his voyage to England, which he reached 
in safety with his whole fleet. For his gallant 
conduct, in having put to flight a French admiral 
commanding ships of war superior in force and 
in men, anil thus preserving from capture a pro- 
perty valued at .£l ,500,000 sterling, he partici- 
pated with the various commanders and their 
brave crews the munificent rewards of the East 
India Company, and received the honor of knight- 
hood at his majesty’s hands. 

On the 6th of May the Dutch settlement of 
Surinam capitulated to a force sent against it 
from Barbadoes under the command of Sir 
Charles Green and commodore Hood. The 
colony, with the ships of war, artillery, stores, 
&c., was given up to his majesty; the troops 
were made prisoners of war ; and the inhabitants, 
to their great satisfaction, were placed under the 
protection of the British government. 

Several operations were undertaken against the 
enemy’s armaments on the coast of France and 
Holland, but they were not crowned with much 
success. On tlie 1 6th of May an attempt was 
made by Sir Sidney Smith, in the Antelope 
frigate, with some sloops of war, to prevent the 
junction of the flotilla from Flushing with that at 
Ostend. The failure of success was attributed 
to the want of gun-boats. Fifty-nine sail of 
the Flushing division reached their destined 
port in safety ; and the English force, after the 
falling of the tide, were obliged to haul off into 
deep water, with a loss of about fifty men killed 
and wounded. 

In August an attack was made by captain 
Owen on the flotilla anchored in the road of 
Boulogne, but witli little success; and those of 
captain Oliver, made about the same period at 
Havre, failed cf tlieir object, and produced no 
other result than some damage occasioned by the 
explosion of shells in the town. But the most 
mortifying failure to ministers was that of the 
catamarans as they were called. These were 
vessels designed to be towed and fastened under 
the bottoms of the enemy’s gun-boats by a man 
in a small raft: the appearance of about 160 
sail of the enemy’s flotilla in the outer road 
of Boulogne seemed to present a favorable oppor- 
tunity for trying them. Fire-ships of various 
constructions were to co-operate in the attack : 


and the experiment was to be made under 
the direction of lord Keith, who was to cover 
the smaller force with his powerful squadron^ 
On the 2d of October his lordship anchored at 
about about a league and a half from the north to 
the West of the port, and the requisite prepara- 
tions were made for commencing the attack at 
night. So strongly were the fhiglish ministers 
interested in its success, that Mr Pitt, and several 
other members of the cabinet, were induced to 
witness the scene from the elevation of Walmer 
Castle. At a quarter past nine the first detach- 
ment of fire-ships was launched under a heavy' 
fire from the advanced force, which was answer- 
ed by a tremendous one from the hostile batte- 
ries. The vessels of the flotilla opened a passage 
for them as they approached, and so completely 
avoided them that they passed into the rear of 
the line without doing any damage. At half- 
past ten the first ex plosion- ship blew up, pro- 
ducing an immense column of fire but no 
mischief eitlier to the ships or the batteries. A 
second, a third, and a fourth, succeeded no better; 
and at length, when twelve had been exploded, 
the engagement ceased about four in the morning, 
and the English smaller vessels drew off without 
the loss of a man. No perceptilile destruction had 
been effected except of two brigs and some small 
craft, which seemed to be missing in the morning. 
Tlie French acknowledged a loss of twenty-five 
men killed and wounded. Thus terminated, to 
the confusion of the projectors and the dis- 
appoiniinent of the public, an expedition pre- 
pared at a greater expense than the merits of 
the plan, on examination, seems to have war- 
ranted . 

The remonstrances with Spain having failed to 
rouse the court of Madrid from the abject state 
of vassalage to which it had been reduced by an 
imbecile and corrupt administration, the British 
government issued orders for the detention of 
such Spanish ships of war homeward-bound as 
contuiiied bullion or treasure. Pursuant to these 
orders, captain Graham Moore was detached 
from the ciiannel fleet to cruise off Cadiz with 
tlie Indefatigable and three other frigates. On 
tlie 6tli of October he fell in witli four large 
Sjiaiiish frigates steering for that port. At his 
approach they formed the line of battle a-head, 
and held on their course without regarding his 
summons to shorten sail, which he gave on pla- 
cing each of his ships alongside of theirs. He 
fired a .shot across the fore-poop of the second, 
which bore a rear-admiral’s flag, and this had the 
desired effect of bringing them to parley. He 
then sent an officer to inform the admiral that his 
orders were to detain the squadron — that it was 
liis earnest wish to execute those orders without 
bloodshed — but that the determination on the 
part of the Sjianiards must be instantly made. 
An unsatisfactory answer having been returned, 
a close battle ensued, and in less than ten ini- 
iiutes the admiral’s second astern, Las Mercedes, 
blew up witli a tremendous explosion. The other 
Spanish frigates struck in succession, after a con- 
siderable loss in killed and wounded. 

A most afflicting calamity attended the loss of 
the Mercedes. A gentleman of rank, who was 
going to Spain in that ship with his whole family, 
consisting of his lady, four daughters, and five 
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sons, had passed with one of the latter on board 
another frigate before the action commenced, and 
they had there the horror of witnessing the dread- 
ful catastrophe which in an instant severed them 
from their dearest relatives, and deprived them 
of a fortune which had been saved during twenty- 
five years of service. TIkj cargoes of the cap- 
tured vessels were of immense value, consisting 
of gold and silver bullion and rich merchandise. 
Although this event did not at first occasion 
an interruption of the negociations at Madrid, 
his Catholic majesty declared war against Eng- 
land on the 12th of December; and France 
had thus at her disposal the fleets of her tributary 
ally. 

In tlie interim she nad neglected no means of 
improving and augmenting her own marine. 
By a convention, concluded on the 20th of 
October, she obtained from the Ligurian repub- 
lic, ill exchange for some commercial advantages 
of a very equivocal nature, the services of 6000 
men during the war, and the use of the harbours, 
arsenals, and dock-yards. Thus the port of 
Genoa was virtually ceded to her, under an en- 
gagement that the Ligurian republic should, at 
its own expense, enlarge the basin for the recep- 
tion of ten sail of the line, which were to be 
immediately constructed. 

The rising hostility of Russia and Sweden 
increased the jealousy of France against the 
influence of England on the continent; and, 
under the pretext of frustrating a conspiracy, she 
committed various insults on the rights of neu- 
tral states. On the 25th of October Sir George 
Rumbold, the English charge d’affaires in the 
circle of Lower Saxony, was seized at his country- 
house near Hamburgh by a party of French 
troops, who had crossed the Elbe for that pur- 
pose. He was conveyed to Paris, imprisoned 
in the Temple, and released only on signing a 
parole not to return to Hamburgh, or reside 
within a certain distance of the French territories. 
On the subject of this outrage, an application 
was in vain made by the British minister to tlie 
cabinet of Berlin. 

In India the peace, which had crowned tlie 
success of the late glorious campaign, was inter- 
rupted by the intrigues and aggressions of Jes- 
wunt Rao Ilolkar, an adventurer, who having 
usurped the dominions of his brother, and re- 
nounced his allegiance to the peishwa, laid claim 
to possessions which would have ensured to him 
an ascendancy in the Mahratta empire. After a 
fruitless negociation, for the purpose of inducing 
him to withdraw within his own territories, the 
governor-general determined to chastise his arro- 
gance by force of arms. The troops in the 
Deccan, under general Wellesley, reduced the 
fortress of Chandore, and other strong places 
which he held in that country ; while lord Lake, 
who was commander-in-chief, by a series of skil- 
ful and rapid movements, compelled his cavalry 
and infantry to risk encounters, which ultimately 
led to his discomfiture. On the 13th of Novem- 
ber a large body of his infantry, consisting of 
twenty-four battalions, occupying a strong po- 
sition near Deeg, supported by a body of irre^- 
lar cavalry, and by 160 pieces of ordnance, was 
totally routed by general Frazer, who fell in the 
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moment of victory. On the 17th, after a rapid 
and extraordinary march with the reserve of his 
army, lord Lake surprised the main force of the 
enemy’s cavalry, commanded by Holkar in per- 
son, near the city of Ferruckabad, and obtained a 
complete victory, capturing the whole of his 
baggage, and destroying great numbers of his 
troops, while the chieftain himself escaped with 
great difficulty from the field. This splendid 
success would have decided the contest, had not 
the unexpected defection of the rajah of Bhurt- 

S ore, in violation of a strict alliance with the 
Iritish, enabled the fugitive to repair his despe- 
rate fortunes. At this period a change took 
place in the government of India. The marquis 
•Wellesley had long expressed his desire to 
return to England, and was now waiting the 
arrival of his successor, the marquis Cornwallis, 
who was appointed governor-general on the 24th 
of December. 

In the beginning of the year 1805 arrived in 
London a letter from the French emperor, ad- 
dressed personally to his majesty. He professed 
* peace’ to be his first wish. ‘The world,’ said 
he, ‘ is sufficiently large for our two nations to 
live in it; and reason is sufficiently powerful to 
discover means of reconciling them when the 
wish for reconciliation exists on both sides. I 
have fulfilled a sacred duty, and trust your 
majesty will believe in the sincerity of my senti- 
ments, and my wish to give you every proof of 
it.’ The reply of the English government, dated 
January 14th, stated that ‘there was no object 
that his majesty had more at heart, than to avail 
himself of the first opportunity to procure again 
for his subjects the advantages of a peace, which 
may not be incompatible with the permanent 
security and essential interests of his dominions.' 

‘ His majesty is persuaded that this end,’ it con- 
tinued, ‘ can only be attained by arrangements, 
which may at the ‘same time provide for the 
future safety and tranquillity of i'.urope, and 
prevent tlie recurrence of the dangers and cala- 
mities in which it is involved. Confoirnably to 
this sentiment, his majesty feels it is impossible 
for him to answer more particularly to the over- 
ture that has been made him, till he lias had 
time td communicate with the powers on (he 
continent, with whom he is engaged in confiden- 
tial connexions and relations, and particularly 
the emperor of Russia.’ 

In the interval wliich elapsed between the 
date of the overture and the answer, Mr. Pitt 
was engaged in strengthening his administration, 
by means of a reconciliation with the minister 
whom he had so lately superseded. On the 12th 
of January Mr. Addington was created viscount 
Sidmouth, and appointed president of the coun- 
cil, on the resignation of the duke of I’ortkind ; 
lord Mulgrave foreign secretary ; the earl of 
Buckinghamshire chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster ; and Mr. V’^aneittart, with other 
friends of lord Sidmouth, were sworn of the 
privy council. 

The session of parliament commenced on the 
15th of January; the speech from the throne 
informing the two houses of the rupture with 
Spain, and the rejected overture of the French 
government. 
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Mr. Fox observed, that the speech left them 
entirely in the dark as to the pounds of his 
majesty’s refusal to negociate; and, after the 
censures thus passed on the violent and unjust 
conduct of France, he hoped that no imputation 
of a similar nature would be found chargeable 
on our own government. After some discus- 
sions, the addresses passed without a division. 

Lord Grenville, in the house of peers, repro- 
bated, in a speech of great ability, the proceed- 
ings of ministers towards Spain. ‘ The laws of 
civilised war,.’ said his lordship, ‘ allowed no 
such act of violence as that which had been 
committed in assaulting the Spanish ships on the 
high seas. This had been assimilated to an em- 
bargo; but was there no difference between 
delaying merchant vessels, which might be 
delivered back, and destroying ships navigating 
the ocean in supposed security? Who can 
restore the innocent blood that has been spilt? 
No Cvipture of treasure could wash away the stain 
thus brought upon our arms.’ An amendment 
to the address, moved by earl Spencer, was 
negn lived by 114 to thirty -six voices; the prince 
of Wales, through the medium of his proxy 
given to the earl of Moira, voting in the mino 
rity. 

The supplies for the year amounted to about 
£44,000,000, of which £20,000,000 were raised 
by a loan, the subscribers to which received for 
£100 in money, £172 in 3 per cent, stock. 
Another loan of £3,500,000 was negociated for 
Ireland. A considerable addition was made to 
the war taxes, and the property tax was raised to 
64 per cent. The new taxes imposed in per- 
petuity were estimated at £1,600,000; and the 
minister, while in the act of thus heavily adding 
to the weight of the public burdens, concluded 
an eloquent speech by congratulating the house 
on the increasing prosperity of the country. 

In the course of this s(?ssion proceedings were 
instituted against a member of administration, 
which for a long time engaged the public atten- 
tion. In the month of April a charge was 
exhibited against lord Melville, first lord of the 
admiralty, founded on the tenth report of the 
commissioners of naval enquiry. It was brought 
before the house of commons by Mr. Whitbread, 
who, after referring to the act in 178.5, for regu- 
lating the department of the treasurer of the 
navy, of which lord Melville, then occupying 
that post, was himself the supporter, and which 
advanced the salary of the place from £2000 to 
.£4000, in lien of all emoluments which might 
previously have been derived from the public 
money in the treasurer’s hands, stated three 
heads of charge bearing upon him. These were : 
bis applying the money of the public to other 
uses than those of the naval department; bis 
conniving at a system of peculation in an indi- 
vidual (Mr. Trotter) for whose conduct he was 
responsible ; and his having been a participator 
in that peculation. He concluded a speech, in 
which the particular circumstances of the case 
were laid open, by moving a number of reso- 
lutions founded upon it. 

Mr. Pitt, on this occasion, objected to the 
method of proceeding now proposed, and 
thought the best course that could be pursued 


would be to refer the report to a select com- 
mittee. On a division of the house, there ap- 
peared for Mr. Whitbread’s motion 216, against 
it 216, when the speaker gave his casting vote in 
its favor. Mr. Whitbread then moved an ad- 
dress to the king, requesting him to remove lord 
Melville from his councils and person for ever ; 
but, at the desire of Mn Pitt, he agreed to post- 
pone the motion to a future day. When that 
day arrived the house was informed tliat lord 
Melville had resigned his office of first lord of 
the admiralty, and that Mr. Trotter had been 
dismissed. The debate then terminated in a 
unanimous vote, that the resolutions be laid be- 
fore his majesty by the whole house. It was 
afterwards announced, that lord Melville’s name 
had been erased from the list of the privy coun- 
cil ; and Mr. Pitt assured the house there was 
no design of re-instating him. 

His lordship now requested to be heard at the 
bar of the house of commons; and acknow- 
ledged having appropriated the public money 
intrusted to him to other public purposes, but 
solemnly denied having derived any benefit 
therefrom. He confessed, however, that he had 
applied the sum of £ 10,000 in a way which he 
could not reveal, consistently with private honor 
and public duty. WHien his lordship had with- 
drawn, Mr. Whitbread moved for his impeach- 
ment, which was negatived by a majority of 272 
to 195 ; and an amendment moved by Mr. Bond, 
for a criminal prosecution, pafssed by the small 
majority of 238 to 229. His lordship’s friends, 
however, .soon after finding reason to prefer an 
impeachment, a motion for that purpose was 
made by Mr. Leycester, which, after Mr. Fox’s 
motion for the previous question had been nega- 
tived, was carried without a division. Mr. 
Whitbread, accordingly, accompanied by a great, 
number of members, on the 26th of June, im- 
peached lord Melville, in the name of the com- 
mons of Great Britain, at the bar of the house of 
lords. 

A singular bill was subsequently passed, to 
indemnify Alexander Trotter, and all others 
called upon to give evidence on the trial of lord 
Melville, from civil actions. The trial itself, 
however, on account of the lateness of the ses- 
sion, was postponed to tlie following year. 
Lord Melville was succeeded in the admiralty 
by Sir Charles Middleton, an officer long expe- 
rienced in the department, upon whom was 
conferred the title of lord Barham. But the loss 
of so able a colleague as lord Melville caused 
deep and lasting chagrin to Mr. Pitt, upon whom 
almost the whole weight of business now de- 
volved ; and his health, previously infirm, mani- 
festly suffered. 

A petition from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, to be relieved from the civil disabilities 
under which they labored, was on the lOth of 
May introduced into the house of lords by lord 
Grenville, and into the commons by Mr. Fox. 
The principal speakers on each side took a part 
in the debate, but the result was a rejection of 
the petition in the upper house, by a majority of 
178 against forty-nine; and in the commons of 
336 against 124. Mr. Pitt having at this time 
asserted his opinion, that since the union of the 
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kingdoms he saw none of those dangers from 
apranting the eiaims of the petitioners, which 
many seemed to apprehend, and that circum- 
stances had rendered it impossible for him to 
bring forward the measure at the time he thought 
most favorable for it; added, that what those 
circumstances were it was neitlier now nor then 
necessary for him to explain ; but, as long as 
they should continue to openite, he should feel 
it a duty, not only not to bring forward, but not 
to be a party in bringing forward, or in agi- 
tating this very important question. At present, 
he must say, tliat the prevailing sentiment was 
totally against it ; and he should give a decided 
negative to the motion. 

On the 19th of June a message from the throne 
was brought to parliament, the object of which 
was to acquaint the houses, that the communi- 
cations which had taken place, between his 
majesty and some of the continental powers had 
not yet been brought to such a point as to 
enable him to lay the result before parliament; 
but that, conceiving it might be of essential im- 
portance that he should have it in his power to 
avail himself of any favorable conjuncture for 
forming such a concert with oilier pow'ers, as 
might afford the best means of resisting the 
inordinate ambition of Trance, his majesty 
recommended to parliament to consider of 
making provision for entering into such engage- 
ments as the exigency of affairs might require. 
The result of this message was the grant of a sum 
not exceeding £3,.'‘)00,000, for that specific pur- 
pose. On the 12th of July parliament was 
prorogued by commission. 

The public events of this year place it alto- 
gether among the most interesting in the his- 
tory of the late war. In Trance the greatest 
activity was exerted in preparations for the 
menaced invasion of England. J’lie flotilla of 
Boulogne was continually augri’ienting, and ‘the 
troops encamped in its vicinity were accumu- 
lateci to upwards of 10u,000 men, perfectly dis- 
ciplined, and placed under theeommand of some 
of the ablest generals in the Trench service. 
Squadrons of Trench ships, which had hitherto 
been cautiously kept in port, were now hazarded 
out to sea, in order to divide the British naval 
force ; while greater enterprises were projected 
by the junction of the Spanish and Trench fleets. 
On the other hand, adequate means of resist- 
ance were provided on this side the channel. 
The coast on the south of England was fortified 
on the most exposed parts by a range of mar- 
tello towers, and every effort was made for 
increasing the forces by sea and land. 

(3ne of the first enterprises of the French was 
an attempt on the island of Dominica, with an 
armament of five sail of the line and three 
frigate.s, having on board 4000 troops. A landing 
was effected on the 22nd of I'ebruary, and the 
commander proceeded to Prince Rupert’s, where 
the governor of the island, general Prevost, had 
posted himself with all the force he could muster. 
Having been summoned without effect, the 
French, who had levied a contribution on the in- 
habitants of Roseau, in l;ie attack upon it set the 
town on fire, and then re-embarked on the 27th. 
TTie armament then proceeded to St. Christo- 


pher’s where a landing was made and a con- 
tribution exacted. The same was done at the 
island of Nevis; after which the squadron re- 
turned to France from an expedition, the success 
of which was by no means adequate to the equip- 
ment. 

Napoleon set out early in the month of May 
for Milan, accompanied by his empress, and was 
received wherever he passed with tlie highest 
honors. On tlie 26th of tliat month he an- 
nounced his compliance witli the humble request 
of the states, that he would take upon him the 
title and authority of king of Italy; and his 
coronation was performed at Milan with the 
greatest pomp and solemnity. During the visit 
to Italy Napoleon accomplished the annexa- 
tion of the Ligurian republic to the French 
empire. 

A plan for anew constitution was, in the month 
of March, presented to the legislative body of the 
Batavian republic by the state directory, which 
was accepted by the people ; and M. Schiininel- 
penninck being elected first pensionary, lie 
opened the session of the stateS'-general on the 
15th of May. All the forms of an independent 
government were preserved ; but the influence 
of France was apparent in a proclamation soon 
after issued, by which all commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain, and the admission, direct or 
indirect, of all articles of British manufacture, 
w^s strictly prohibited. 

The ncgoeialions between the courts of Lon- 
don and Petersburg, wliich were alluded to in 
the king’s speecli at the beginning of the year, 
terminated in a treaty, signed on the 11th c 
April, by which the emperor of Russia and the 
king of England reciprocally bound themselves 
to use the most efficacious means for forming a 
general league of the states of Europe, for the 
purpose of putting a stop to the encroachments 
of the French government, and securing the in- 
dependence of the different states. Sweden and 
Austria had entered into the same views; but 
they declined proceeding to hostilities, till an at- 
tempt to attain the objects of the alliance by ne- 
gociation should have proved abortive. A 
Russian envoy was in conse<]uence deputed to 
Trance, who had advanced as far as Berlin on 
his way, when the intelligence of tlie annexation 
of Genoa to Trance produced liis immediate 
recall. This event determined Austria to become 
a member of the league ; and a treaty for that 
purpose was signed by her plenipotentiary at 
Petersburgh on the 9th of August. At the same 
time a note was addressed by the Austrian am- 
bassador at Paris to the Trench minister for 
foreign affairs, expressing the desire of his court 
to concur with those of London and Peters- 
burg in their endeavours to promote a general 
pacification. A correspondence followed, of 
reciprocal professions and accusations, which 
terminated in having recourse to arms as the only 
arbiter. 

The emperor Napoleon now determined to 
strike a home blow at his Austrian antagonist 
before he could be joined by the Russians. 
Renouncing his project, therefore, of tlie inva- 
sion of England, he broke up the greater part of 
his camp at Boulogne; and, having augmented 
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his army in Italy, drew the bulk of his force from 
Holland and Hanover, and proceeded by rapid 
marches to meet the Austrians on the Danube. 
The armies of the latter had passed the Inn into 
Bavaria early in September, the elector of wh.ch 
had been summoned to join his forces to that of 
Austria. He withdrew, however, from Munich 
to Wurtzbur^, whilst his troops retreated into 
Franconia ; and, for this defection, his country 
was subjected to severe exactions. 

The French armies, estimated at 150,000 men, 
advanced in six divisions, under the command of 
marshals Bernadotte, Marmont, Davoust, Soult, 
Ney, and Lannes ; and, having all crossed the 
Khirie, were joined at the end of the month by 
Napoleon, who passed the border with his 
guards at Kehl. On this occasion he addressed 
them in a proclamation drawn up in his usual 
Vaunting style, in which he told them — ‘ You 
are but the van-guard of the great nation ; if it 
be necessary, it will in a moment rise at my voice, 
to dissolve this new league which British gold 
and hatred have woven;' and unfortunately 
these were not vain words. While the details 
of his campaigns belong to the history of France, 
tlieir issue was in the highest degree interesting 
to Great Britain. 

By a series of bold manoeuvres and successful 
actions, Buonaparte, by the middle of October, 
surrounded general Mack in Ulin with 30,000 
men, who remained to him after the loss of 
several detached portions of his army. Frepa- 
tions were immediately made for storming IJlm, 
but a summons was at the same time sent to 
Mack to capitulate, with which he thought it ne- 
cessary to comply. On the ‘20th of October 
the whole of the Austrian troops in that city 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, with all 
their artillery and magazines. I'iius was almost 
annihilated the foree with which the Austrians 
commenced the campaign. 

Napoleon proceeding to Munich, at the head 
of his main body, drove before him a corps of 
Austrians and the first column of a llussian 
force. The I'reuch crossed the Inn in tlie face 
of these allies, vvho retreated step by step on 
the road to Vienna. The alarm in tliat capital 
was now extreme : the emperor Francis retired 
with all his court to Brann, while the greater 
part of the nobility took refuge in Hungary. On 
the 11th the main body of the French army ar- 
rived at Vienna, which they entered in triumph 
on the 13th, the advanced guard passing through 
by the bridge over the Danube without halting. 
On the 15tli Napoleon joined the army which 
was advancing into Moravia to meet the Rus- 
sians. 

Massena had almost equal success against the 
archduke Charles in Italy ; while, in the Tyrol, 
the archduke John was closely pressed by dif- 
ferent French divisions. 

The main army of the allies now consisted of 
about 50,000 Russians, with the emperor Alex- 
ander at their head, and ‘25,000 Austrians, chiefly 
of new levies. The French, when joined by the 
divisions of Bernadotte and Davoust, amounted 
to between 70,000 and 80,000 men, in the highest 
state of discipline, and full of confidence from 
past successes. Near Austerlitz, on the direct 


road from Vienna to Ohnutz, was fought, on the 
2nd of December, the memorable battle of that 
name. It was distinguished also as the battle of 
the three emperors, from the presence of those 
of Russia, France, and Austria. Napoleon was 
his own general-in-chief; the Russians were com- 
manded bygeneral Kutusoff’; and the Austrians 
by prince John of IJchtenstein. The Fretteh 
were decidedly victorious. 

It was now stipulated by an armistice, that the 
Russian army was to evacuate Moravia and Bo- 
hemia within tilleen days, and Hungary within a 
month, and to retire by prescribed routes ; also 
that there should be no extraordinary levy of 
troops in the Austrian dominions during this 
period. But to. these conditions the emperor 
Alexander refused to become a party, and he 
commenced a retreat in his own manner on the 
6th of December. The archduke Charles, like- 
wise, who was advancing on the bank of the 
Danube from Hungary with a powerful force, 
was greatly mortified, on his arrival at Vienna, 
to find that he was reduced to a state of in- 
action. 

Prussia maintained at this period a cautious 
neutrality. A violation of her territory by a 
march of Napoleon through a part of it, without 
asking permission, did indeed elicit some marks 
of resentment, but the capture of Mack's army 
caused the alTront to be passed over. A scheme 
for the recovery of Hanover by Swedish troops 
in British pay, and commanded by their sove- 
reign, in conjunction with English and Russian 
troops, was also frustrated by the battle of Aus- 
terlitz. 

About tliis time a convention was signed be- 
tween France and Prussia, by which Hanover 
was ceded to the latter, and a definitive treaty 
between France and Austria was concluded on 
the ‘26th of December at Presburg, by which the 
Venetian territory west of the Atlantic was 
united to the kingdom of Italy ; and the (jlreek 
provinces east of the Gulf were ceded to France. 
The electors of Bavaria and Wirtemberg were 
advanced to the dignity of kings. The Tyrol 
and Burgiiausen, with the principality of Eich- 
stadt, were ceded to Bavaria ; and the Brisgau 
and Ortenau to Wirtemberg and Baden. In 
return the new electorate of Salzburg was incor- 
porated with the Austrian empire, and Wurtz- 
burg assigned in compensation to the archduke 
Ferdinand. 

A treaty of neutrality had been concluded in 
September between France and Naples ; and 
the lYench force under general St. Cyr, previ- 
ously stationed in the Neapolitan territory, joined 
the army in Lombardy. A combined armament 
of I'higlish and Russians, said to have on board 
10,000 British and 14,000 Russian troops, dis- 
embarked soon afterwards in that kingdom, not 
only without opposition, but apparently with 
every degree ot encouragement from the mo- 
narch, who was prevented from openly declaring 
himself only by the speedy terminatimi of the 
contest. The emperor Alexander then recalled 
his forces to Corfu, and the British general. Sir 
James Craig, withdrew into Sicily. 

Napoleon now attempted to realise the haughty 
menace, that the ocean was no longer to belong 
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to England. Early in the year a squadron of 
six sail of the line and two frigates, which had 
been blockaded for more than two years in 
Rochefort, had found means to elude the Hritish 
force stationed off that port and put to sea. 
Soon after the sailing of tliat squadron an ar- 
mament of far greater magnitude sailed from tlie 
harbour of Toulon. This fleet, commanded by 
admiral Villeneuve, coi>3isted of eleven sail of 
the line, and a number of frigates and corvettes, 
on board of which about 10,000 land forces were 
embarked. On the 15th of March they quitted 
the harbour^ without being perceived by lord 
Nelson’s squadron, who, preferring active war- 
fare to a rigorous blockade, was then cruising at 
some distance, in the hope of inviting the enemy 
to an open engagement. After touching at Car- 
tfiagena, where there were six Spanish ships of 
the line, but not in a state of readiness for sea, 
the French admiral proceeded to Cadiz. That 
port was blockaded by Sir John Orde, with a 
British squadron of only live sail of the line, 
which being too weak to prevent the junction of 
the enemy, the Toulon fleet was reinforced by 
that of the Spanish admiral Gravina on the 9th 
of April, consisting of six ships of the line and 
a number of frigates. The combined fleets im- 
mediately stood out to sea, and before night a 
strong easterly wind carried them out of sight of 
Cadiz. 

Lord Nelson, then cruising in the Mediterra- 
nean, now commenced his memorable pursuit of 
them. Under the impression that Egypt was 
their object, the British admiral directed his 
course thither: but was here surprised at not 
being able to obtain any intelligence of an enemy. 
He retraced his course therefore to Sicily, and 
continued cruising off that island, in the most 
anxious expectation, till the middle of April. 

The British admiral now became satisfied that 
the enemy had proceeded for the West Indies, 
and therefore resolved to direct his pursuit 
towards that quarter. In the Bay of Lagos, he 
received certain information of the course which 
they had taken ; and, inspired with fresh ardor, 
he steered with crowding sails for Barbadoes. On 
his arrival, he received information that they 
were gone to attack Trinidad. On the following 
day his lordship sailed for that island, and, suc- 
cessively visiting all the islands, still found him- 
self once more disappointed. 

The French admiral, having received intelli- 
gence of the arrival of British fleet in those 
seas, put into Martinique, and, having watered 
his ships and refreshed his men, on the 7th of 
June set sail towards Europe. 

Lord Nelson, in the mean time, proceeded to 
Antigua, where, on his arrival, he found that the 
combined fleets had a few days before passed 
that island to the northward. He instantly de- 
spatched a fast sailing vessel to communicate ad- 
vice to government, in order that proper mea- 
sures might be taken to intercept them on their 
return. 

In consequence of this information the fleets 
were met with off Ferrol by Sir Robert .Calder, 
with fifteen sail of the line. The enemy’s fleet 
consisted of not less than twenty sail ; but the 
British commander did uot hesitate a moment in 


bringing them to action. On the 22nd of July 
the encounter took place ; and the unequal con- 
test terminated with the capture of two Spanish 
ships of the line, the San Raphael and the 
Finna, the former of eighty-four, and the latter 
s6vcnty-four guns. 

This result greatly disappointed tlie public 
mind, and the disapprobation was so loud and 
general, that the British admiral returned to iCng- 
land and demanded a court martial, by which he 
was reprimanded, not for having betrayed either 
fear or cowa dice, but for an error in judgment, 
in not havi'jg made the most of the opportunity 
aflbrded him of destroying or capturing every 
ship of the enemy which it was his duty to en- 
gage. The hostile fleets having reached Ferrol 
in safety, and there augmented their force to 
tvvt>iit’y-scven sail of the line, next proceeded to 
Cadiz, ana entered the port on the 27th of Au- 
gust. 

Lord Nelson on his return from the West 
Indies proceeded to London, and received an ap- 
pointment to the command of a fleet of sufficient 
force to cope with the enemy in any quarter of 
the world. On the 11th of September he hoisted 
his flag on board the Victory at Portsmouth, and 
put to sea on the following day, without waiting 
lor five ships of the line which were preparing 
to sail with him. Having taken command of the 
fleet under lord Collingwood, on the coast of. 
Spain, he resumed his former tactics, and, instead 
of blockading the port of Cadiz, stationed his 
main force near Cape St. Mary’s, establishing a 
line of fri<gates to observe and communicate the 
movements of the enemy. In the middle of 
October, on being apprised that a reinforcement 
of seven sail of the line would speedily join him 
from England, he detached admiral Louis with 
six ships of the line on a particular service ; and 
this bold manoeuvre was performed in so open a 
manner, that it had the desired effect of inducing 
the enemy to put to sea. 

On the 19th of October admiral Vdlleneuve, 
with thirty-two sail of the line, seven frigates, 
and eight corvettes, got under weigh, and sailed 
with a light breeze to the westward. On the 
morning of Monday, the 21st, about day-break. 
Cape Trafalgar bearing east by south distant 
about seven leagues, wind nearly west, the com- 
bined fleets were discovered six or seven miles 
to the eastward ; and, lord Nelson having received 
the expected reinforcement, bore down upon them 
in two columns, containing twenty-seven sail of the 
line. In his instructions he directed the captains 
to look to their particular line as their rallying 
point ; but, if the signals should not be clearly 
understood, no captain could do amiss in placing 
his ship alongside one of the enemy. The ad- 
miral himself, who headed the weather column, 
was to attack the hostile line near the centre, 
while lord Collingwood, who conducted the 
leeward column, was to break it, if po.ssible, at a 
considerable distance from the extreme rear; and 
thus, it was hoped, the victory would be decided 
ere the van could be brought to succor the ships 
engaged. The last signal issued by this great 
commander, at the moment of going into action, 
was, ‘England expects every man to do hif 
duty.' 
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Admiral Villeneuve supposed that the English 
fleet consisted of only twenty-one sail, and he 
originally intended to attack them with an equal 
number of vessels, while twelve of his select 
ships, acting as a body of reserve, were to bear 
down and double upon the British line after the 
action had commenced. On perceiving, how- 
ever, the real force with which he had to contend, 
he arranged his ships in one line, forming a cres- 
cent convexing to leeward. The conflict began 
about noon, when admiral Collingwood, in the 
Iloyal Sovereign, gallantly entered into action 
about the twelfth ship from the enemy’s rear, 
leaving his van unoccupied. The succeeding 
ships broke through in all parts, astern of their 
leader, and. engaged their antagonists at the muz- 
zles of their guns. Lord Nelson, on board the 
Victory, directed his attack on the enemy’s line, 
between the tenth and eleventh ships in the van; 
but, finding it so close that there was not room to 
pass, he ordered his ship to be run on board the 
RedouKtable, opposed to him ; his second, the 
Ternerairc, engaged the next ship in the enemy’s 
line; and the others singled out their adversaries 
in succession, according to the order of battle. 
For the space of four hours the conflict was tre- 
mendous ; particularly in that part of the line 
where the commander-in-chief had commenced 
the onset. The guns of his ship repeatedly set 
fire to the Redoubtable, and the British seamen 
were employed at intervals during the heat of 
the battle in throwing buckets of water on the 
spreading flames, which might otherwise have 
involved both ships in destruction. 

Both the French and Spaniards fought with a 
degree of bravery and skill highly honorable to 
their officers and men ; but the attack was irre- 
sistible. About three in the afternoon the Spanish 
admiral, with ten sail of the line, joining the 
frigates to leeward, bore away for (^adiz. Ten 
minutes afterwards five of the headmost ships 
of the enemy’s van, under admiral Dumanoir, 
tacked, and stood to the windward of the British 
line; the stemmost was taken, but the others 
escaped. The heroic exertions of the British 
were rewarded by the capture of nineteen ships 
of the line, with the commander-in-chief, Ville- 
neuve, and two Spanish admirals. The tempes- 
tuous weather, which came on after the action, 
rendered it necessary to destroy all the prizes 
but four, which were carried into Gibraltar. The 
fugitive ships, under Dumanoir, were captured 
off Ferrol on the 4th of November, by a squad- 
ron under the command of Sir Richard Stra- 
chan. 

The loss of the British in the battle of Trafal- 
gar was estimated at 1587 men, killed and 
wounded ; but great as the victory was, and in 
importance and brilliancy it yields to none in 
the annals of naval warfare, it was purchased at 
an immense expense to the country. About the 
middle of the action, as lord Nelson was walking 
the quarter-deck, attentive to its progress, and 
anxiously expecting its issue, he received a shot 
in the left breast from a musket ball, which 
wounded him mortally, and he instantly fell, 
lie was immediately carried to the cockpit, 
where he lived about an hour, employing the 
short space of time now allotted him in giving 


orders, receiving reports, and making enquiries 
concerning the state of the action. The closing 
scene of his career was not unworthy of his 
former exploits. In the houp of death he dis- 
played the magnanimity that liad marked his 
character and conduct through life. ' Conscious 
of his approaching dissolution, he sent for ad- 
miral Collingwood, the second in command, to 
whom he communicated the particulars of his 
situation, and then gave the necessary orders to 
the officers by whom he was surrounded. On 
being told that the British flag was triumphant, 
and that fifteen sail of the line had struck, he ap- 
peared much consoled, A few moments before 
his death he said to Captain Hardy, ‘ I cqpld 
have wished to live to enjoy this day; bu{ God’s 
will be done.' * My lord,’ replied the captain, 

‘ you die in the midst of triumph 1’ Nelson 
])lied, * God be praised 1’ and almost instantly 
expired. Thus fell the hero of the Nile, of Co- 
penhagen, and of Trafalgar, after a victory which 
utterly blasted dhe hopes of Napoleon for the 
subjugation and ruin of England. His mortal 
remains were conveyed to England, and interred 
in St. Paul’s with the highest public honors. 
Having left no son, the title of earl Nelson, with 
a permanent revenue annexed, was, by an act of 
national and enthusiastic gratitude, conferred 
upon his brother, a private clergyman, all par- 
ties on this occasion vying in their expressions 
of grief and admiration. 

Admiral Collingwood was raised to the peerage 
with a pension of £2000 per annum. The earl 
of Northesk was honored with the order of the 
Bath, and a pension. A liberal subscription 
was set on foot for the relief of those who suf- 
fered in the cause of their country; and hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds were readily and 
cheerfully raised for the relief of the officers, 
seamen, and marines, who were wounded, and 
the widows, orphans, and relatives of such as 
were killed in this memorable action. 

In the East Indies the war was continued be- 
tweeenthe East India Company and the rajah of 
Bhurtpore, aided by Holkar. Early iu tlwj year 
lord Lake made several successive att-acks on the 
town of Bhurtpore, in all of which he was repulsed 
with loss. At length I lolkar’s general, Ameer Khan, 
having been entirely routed by general Smith, and 
himself so much reduced that he could give no 
assistance to his ally, whilst lord Lake was pre- 
paring for a new attack on Bhurtpore, the rajah 
offered proposals for peace, which were acceded 
to on the 10th of April, on the condition of his 
yielding to the company the fortress of Deeg, 
and restoring the districts which had been con- 
ferred upon him after the peace with Scindia, 
together with the payment of a sum of money. 
In July lord Cornwallis arrived at Madras to 
take upon him the office of governor-gjeneral, to 
which he had been appointed as successor to the 
marquis of Wellesley. His lord.ship, however, 
was in such a reduced state of health, that he 
died on the 5th of October, at Gazeepoor, in the 
province of Benares, in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. British India will always be proud to 
associate with its happiness, its prosperity, and 
renown, the grateful remembrance of this its 
highly venerated chief; and the native powers 
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will long and sincerely regret a man who so de- described as an exploit ‘ beyond all precedent;' 
servedly possessed their unbounded confidence, and the king, while lie'»deplored tlie necessity 
As a patriot, a statesman, a warrior, and a man, which the emperor of Germany had felt of with- 
the character of the marquis Cornwallis shines drawing from the contest, was consoled in the 
with distinguished lustre. Peace was signed prospect of the unshaken adherence of the em- 
with Holkar on the 24th of December; and thus peror of liussia, and expressed his full conH- 
a temporary calm was restored to that part of dence in the inexhausted resources of his 

dominions. In tlie debate which ensued, upon 
Since the return of Mr. Pitt to office nothing, this address, lord Grenville remarked, that the 
the great victory of Trafalgar excepted, had state of the country imperiously called for in- 
relieved the general disaster a"rul disappointment vestigution; hut that circumstances painful to 
that attended the measures of the cabinet. At his feelings induced him to postpone Ihe discus- 
the close of the former session of parliament sion. In die commons, lord Henry Petty ac- 
this distinguished statesman had been compelled, knowledged Jiis intention of moving an amend- 
by the visible decline of his health, to relin- ment to the address ; but, as the attendance of 
quish all active share in public business, and the individual most interested to defend the 
retire to Bath. It has been supposed, that the measures of government was impossible, he 
fatal intelligence of the battle of Austerlitz pro- should make it the subject of a future motion, 
duced an agitation of spirits which powerfully The addresses were jirescnted on the 23rd, the day 
increased his disorder: for on returnina to his of Mr. Pitt’s decease. 


villa at Putney, near I.ondon, he breathed his 
last on the 23rd of January 1806, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age, having directed the af- 
fixirs of his country for a longer period than any 
other minister. Pander his auspices the maritime 
supremacy of England was continued by a scries 
of most splendid victories; her colonial acqui- 
sititions were greatly extended ; but her public 
burdens were also enormously augmented, lie 
labored successfully to preserve his country from 
the contagion of the revolutionary principles that 
desolated France; and exerted himself with 
equal zeal, but with less success, in resisting the 
military despotism by which that power threatened 
to subjugate the contineut. As a financier, he 
displayed great ability in the accumulation of 
public resources ; but it may be fairly questioned, 
whether he displayed equnl political wisdom in 
the distribution of them. In forming continental 
alliances, he relied too implicitly on the influ- 
ence of money. •Those who considered the re- 
volutionary war as unnecessary regarded him as 
one of the principal authors of the tremendous 
evils which that contest brought upon Europe. 
While others, reflecting on the extensive spread 
and dangerous tendency of the principles of the 
French revolution, and on the extreme hazard to 
which Great Britain was exposed, by standing 
^n indifferent spectator till France had subdued 
the continent, and increased her marine in pro- 
portion to her military strength, regard him as 
the saviour of his country. Every impartial 
person, indeed, must confess, that he long stood 
in a situation wholly unprecedented, and difficult 
beyond example ; and the unprejudiced historian 
will not deny to Mr. Pitt the praise of being a 
man of firm purpose, honorable pride, and most 
disinte“ested princi[)le. If ambition must be 
allowed to have been a prominent trait in his 
character, it was the ambition of a great mind. 
His political views were grand and comprehen- 
sive ; and, if some of his most favorite plans proved 
unsuccessful during his life, his successors at last 
acted upon them perseveringly and won the 
victory of liberty and civilisation for a prostrate 
world. 

Parliament was opened by commission on 
the 21st of January 1806. In the speech from 
the throne the recent victory of Trafalgar was 


Mr. Lascelles now moved, that the late minis- 
ter be interred at the public expense, and a mo- 
nument, with a suitable inscription, erected to 
the memory of ‘ that excellcjit statesman.’ Ob- 
jections were instantly started to the motion thus 
worded, and it was op])osod by many distin- 
guished members, who avowed their conviction 
of his integrity and their adm ration of his talents. 
Among these was Mr. Windliam, who declared, 
that he could not concur in styling Mr. Pitt an 
excellent statesman, and that the motion did not 
rest on the basis of historical truth. Mr. Fox 
.said that no one was more ready to acknowledge 
the private, and even in many respects the pub- 
lic, virtues of Mr. Pitt. His great eloquence, 
and splendid talents, cast a veil over the system 
upon which he acted, and concealed its deform- 
ity. And, however desirous he might be to bury 
in oblivion former contests, he could not con- 
sent to confer public honors on his memory, 
upon the ground of his being an excellent states- 
man. 

Lord Castlereagh pronounced this to be a 
question of feeling rather than of argument; and 
he urged that the house would act inconsistently 
with its own opinion, repeatedly expressed, if it 
hesitated to recognise the merits of Mr. Pitt. He 
at the .same time confessed, that, had he framed 
the motion, it would have been couched in much 
stronger terms. On a division of the house the 
numbers were 258 to eighty-nine. The sum of 
£40,000 was subsequently voted for the payment 
of Mr. Pitt’s debts. 

The death of this distinguished statesman 
caused a total change in the ministry. Lord El- 
don resigned the seals, and the honorable Thomas 
Frskine was appointed lord chancellor, and con- 
stituted a peer of the realm by the title of lord 
Frskine. Lord Grenville, whom the king had 
sent for and empowered to form a new adminis- 
tration, including Mr. Fox, who had now been 
estranged from the royal councils more than 
twenty years, was appointed first lord of the trea- 
sury; and lord Henry Petty chancellor of the 
exchequer. Earl Fitzwilliam president of the 
council ; Viscount Sidmouth lord privy seal. 
Mr. Fox was made secretary of state for foreign 
affairs ; lord Spencer secretary for the home de- 
partment; and Mr. Windham secretary at war 
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Mr. Grey first lord of the admiralty, and Mr, 
Sheridan treasurer of the navy. Earl Moira 
master-general of the ordnance, and general Fitz- 

atrick secretary for the colonies. II is grace the 

uke of Bedford was appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Mr. Elliott principal secretary. 
Lord I'^llenborough, lord chief justice of the 
court of king’s bench, was also appointed to a scat 
in the cabinet. Sir Arthur Pigot and SirSanmel 
Homilly were nominated attorney and solicitor- 
generals. 

On the 2Bth of March the new chancellor of 
the exchecpier brought forward the Imdget for 
the year. The amount of the ways and means 
was £43,618,472, and of the supplies 
£43,630,000. Tlie war taxes, amounting to 
£11,500,000, were to be increased to 
£19,500,000, and a new loan of £l 8,000,000 was 
proposed. Mr. Windham brought in a bill for 
enlisting the regular army for a term of years in- 
stead of for life, as heretofore. This regulation, 
which forms an epoch in the military history of 
England, met with general ap|)robation. The 
infantry were to be enlisted for seven years, and 
the cavalry for ten. The plan, however, did 
not pass without mucli debate, in tin? course of 
which lord Castlereagh affirmed the state of tlie 
country to be prosp^ous and Hourishing, and 
that the present ministers * reposed on a bed of 
roses.’ 

Certainly, however, the country did not. On 
the 30th of January his Prussian majesty signi- 
fied his inti'iitiori of taking possession of Hano- 
ver, agreeably to the late convention with tlie 
emperor of !•' ranee. This was followed by a se- 
cond proclamation, dated the 28tli of March, 
ordering tlie Prussian ports to be sluit against 
the vessels of Great Britain. In eonsequenco 
of these hostile proceedings, iMr. Pox, on the 
21st of April, brought down a message from his 
majesty, informing the house of commons that he 
had thought it proper to adopt measures of reta- 
liation, by issuing orders for the blockade of the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Pans, and for the cap- 
tine of Prussian vessels. We have seen tliat, 
from the year 1788 to the death of Mr. l^itt, the 
subject of tlic abolition of the slave trade was 
never lo.st sight of by Mr. Wilberforce. It was 
brought from time to lime under the notice of 
parliament, with various degrees of success; and 
gradually gained ground : on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1805, the bill for the abolition was los! in the 
house of commons, by a majority of only seven 
voices. 

The honor of accoinplisliing this great object 
was reserved for Mr. P'ox and his colleagues. 
On the llth of June, 1806, Mr P'ox carried a 
resolution in tlie house of commons, * That this 
bouse, conceiving the African slave trade to be 
contrary to the principles of justice, humanity, 
and sound policy, will, with all practicable expe- 
dition, take dfectual measures for abolishing the 
said trade, in such manner and at such period as 
may be deemed most desirable.’ 

The bill met with only a feeble opposition. It 
was strenuously supported by Mr. Wilberforce 
and all the members of administration, and car- 
ried by a majority of 115 against fifteen. In 
the course of the debate the solicitor-general 
VoL. X 


stated, from documents before the house, that 
sinc^ the year 1796, that is during the last ten 
years, upwards of 360,000 of the natives of 
Africa, torn from their country by Europeans, 
had either been sold into slavery, or had misera- 
bly perished in their passage to the West Indies. 
The crimes perpetrated in this traffic had equalled, 
if they had not exceeded, in horror and enormity, 
those of the French revolution, and had been 
constantly repeated during the space of three cen- 
turies. 

The trial of lord Melville, on his impeachment 
by the commons, was a circumstance of consider- 
able interest in the transactions of the year. It 
commenced in Westminster Hail on the 29th of 
April, before the lords, the members of the house 
of commons being present in a committee of the 
wliole liouse. The articles of the charge were 
ten in number, but in substance were reducible 
to three*. 1. That, as treasurer of the navy, he 
had applied divers sums of public money to his 
private use and profit. 2. Tliat he had permitted 
his paymaster, Trotter, to take large sums of mo- 
ney from the bank of England, issued to it on 
account of the treasurer of the navy, and place it 
in his own name with his private banker. 3. 
That he had permitted Trotter to apply the mo- 
ney so abstracted to purposes of private emolu- 
ment, and had himself derived profit therefrom 
The trial was conducted with unusual despatcli 
for a procf?eding of that nature, the evidence and 
arguments on both sides benig closed on the 17th 
of May, and sentence pronounced .lune 12th. 
The result was, that, by a majority, his lordship 
was pronounced not guilty upon each of the ten 
articles; but on four of them the majority for 
his acquittal was considerably less than double 
the number of those who gave a contrary judg- 
ment. The vvliolc number of j)eers who voted 
was 135. 

An important commercial law was passed dur- 
ing this session of parliament, namely, for per- 
mitting the free interchange of grain of every 
kind between Great Britain and Ireland without 
either bounty or duty : the good effects of which, 
to both countries, have since been amply expe- 
rienced. An act also passed under the title of 
the American intercourse bill, though not with- 
out violent opposition, for legalising the trade for 
lumber and provisions carried on by neutrals to 
the West India Islands, which in time of war had 
generally been found indispensably necessary, 
ihougli violating the navigation laws. It em- 
powered the king in council, when such necessity 
should arise during the present war, to authorise 
his governors, under such restrictions as should 
seem fit, to permit this traffic, with the proviso, 
that neutrals should not import any commodities, 
staves and lumber excepted, which w'cre not 
the produce of their own countries, and should 
not export sugar and other products of the 
islands. 

On the 30th of March Joseph Buonaparte 
was proclaimed king of Naples, and the king and 
queen of that country retired to Palermo. An 
ineffectual attempt on Calabria was made by Sir 
Sydney Smith in April ; and in July, at the urgent 
request of the court of Palermo, Sir John Stuart, 
who commanded the British troops in Sicily, em- 

2 N 
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balked a body of about 4800 effective men, in was soon silenced, though the latter was kspt up 
thegulphof Eupheraia. General Regnier with his more than half an hour, but so as to do very 
troops being encamped some miles’ distance at little injury to the British. 

Maida, Sir John determined upon attacking him About eleven o’clock in the forenoon the 
before he should be joined by his expected re- greatest part of the English troops, with some 
inforcements. ^heir guns, had got over the river; and 

The junction, however, had been made on the general Beresford, having learned that most of the 
night before, and the ciieiny, to the nnmlier of troops had abandoned the city, sent a summons 
about 7000, descended from the heights, and to the governor, wlio agreed to a capitulation, of 
marched into the plain to meet the assailants, which the principal articles were, security to their 
After firing for some time both armies rushed religious worship to tlie persons of the, inhabit- 
on with the bayonet, when the superior firmness ants, and to all private property. The amount 
of the Britisii soldiers soon decided the contest, of the public treasure taken at Buenos Ayres 
As soon as tlie weapons crossed, the French gave amounted to 1,291,323 dollars; of which 
way, and were ]mrsiiecl with a dreadful slaugh- 1,086,203 dollars were embarked on board tlie 
ter. The coiise([ucnce of this brilliant action was Narcissus, and the remaining, viz. 205,115 were 
a general insurrection of the Calabrian peasantry, left in the treasury. 

and the expulsion of the French from the pro- Sir ‘Home Popham, in the triumph of the 
vince. moment, transmitted a circular letter to the chief 


Efforts of this kind, however, were inadequate 
to the promoting of any permanent change; and 
Sir John Stuart, sensible that lie could liot long 
maintain his ground in Calabria, prepared for 
returning to Sicily. The French, soon after tlie 
battle, reduced the fortress of Gaeta; and general 
Fox, who look the command of the British 
troops in Sicily, refusing to concur in the hope- 
less plans of the court of Palermo for recovering 
Naples, ^he new government in that kingdom re- 
mained undisturbed, except by intestine disor- 
ders. 

Aboiit this time an* important present acqui- 
sition was made by the British arms in South 
America, After the reduction of the Cape of 
Good llojie. Sir Home Popham and genera! 
Beresford, who had been sent out in the autumn 
of 1805 with a force of about 5000 men, judging 
it expedient to make an attack on some of 
the Spanish settleineiits in South America, em- 
barked a part of the land forces; and after a 
tedious passage arrived on the 6tb of June at tlie 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. The squadron, 
after having occupied nine days in ])roct‘^ding 
about eighty miles, came to anchor off the 
point of (^uilmay, about twelve miles from Bue- 
nos Ayres, which the British commanders had 
resolved to attack in preference to Monte Video. 

On the 25th, in tlie course of the afternoon 
and night, a landing was effected without oppo- 
sition ; though a body of the enemy, consisting 
of about 2000 men, chiefly cavalry, with eight 
field- pieces, was posted at the village of Redac- 
tion, on a height about two miles distant from 
tlie place where the troops disembarked, and 
directly in their front. The whole intermediate 
space, as well as to the right and left, was a 
swampy flat, where the artillery was of little 
«... . On the British crossing the swamp, the 
Spaniards opened a fire from their field-pieces, 
which at first was well directed ; but, part of the 
English troops having gained the heights, the 
enemy retired, leaving behind them four field- 
pieces and a tumbril. Here tha army halted for 
the night; and in the morning, finding the bridge 
over the Chuelo destroyed, general Beresford 
determined on forcing the passage of that river. 
He was now about three miles from Buenos 
Ayres, and the enemy opened an ill-directed fire 
Qt cannon and musketry ; the former of which 


commercial towns of Great Britain, informing 
them * that a whole conlinent was laid open to the 
British trade;’ and the most extravagant sjiccu- 
lations were accordingly directed to this fpinrtcr : 
but, though so small a force liyd sufficed to ac- 
quire, it was wholly iLradCi[i;ate to retain this 
unwieldly conquest ; and in a shoit time Buenos 
Ayres was recovered by the Spaniards, under the 
conduct of colonel Liniere^, a Fixaich officer in 
the South American service ; and our •troops, 
with general Beresford their commander, were 
made prisoners of war. Sir Home Popham, 
nevertheless, continued to blockade the entraiuxi 
of the river; and, on the arrival of reinforcements 
from the (.’apo, made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Monte Video. 

The naval ojieiations of the y('ar were few, 
but uniformly successful. A f'rench squadron 
of live sail of the line was encountered, in the 
month of Ftibruary, ofl' the coast of St. Domingo, 
by a superior force under admiral Duckworth. 
After a furious action three of them struck their 
flags, and the other two were driven on shore, 
and burnt. In the cast, the French admiral 
Liiiois was cajitured by Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, on hoard the Marengo of eighty guns, with 
the Belle Poule of forty guns, on his passage 
back to France, enriched with various plunder. 
A large convoy from Rochefort was intercepted 
by Sir Samuel Hood, and four out or five large 
frigates were taken, with troops on board destined 
for the West Indies. A remarkably gallant ex- 
ploit also achieved by lord ('ochrane, who 
commanded the Pallas, in cutting out three 
Spanish vessels under a heavy fire from the pro- 
tecting batteries of Avillos. 

Negociations in the interim were carrying on 
between the courts of I’rance and I'.ngland, which 
for a time afforded a jirospect of peace. Tliey 
originated in Mr. Fox having disclosed to M. 
Talleyrand a plot for the assassn nation of the 
French emperor. In reply an extract was en- 
fdosed to the British minister from a speech of 
the emperor to the legislative body, March 2 : 
‘I desire,’ it is said, ‘peace with England. On 
my part I shall never delay it for a moment : I 
shall always bo ready to conclude it, taking for 
its basis the treaty of Amiens.’ 

As this intimation was understood to be in- 
tended as an opening to negociation, Mr. Fox, 
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after a short interval, returned an answer expres- 
sive of < the cordial disposition of the English 
government to treat on the general basis of a 
peace honorable to both couiitricvS, and to their 
allies;^ adding, Hhat the existing ties between 
England and Russia were such, that England 
could not treat, much less conclude, but in con- 
cert with the emperor Alexaifder/ M. Talley- 
rand replied, ^ tliat the emperor Napoleon adopted 
the general principle laid down by Mr. Fox; 
but thought there was no necessity for the inter- 
vention of a foreign and distant power.’ 

It happened that among the English detained 
in France was a young riobleman, the earl of 
Yainiouth, in whose discretion and ability Mr. 
Fox could confide. Being invested with the 
requisite powers, this nobleman repaired to 
Paris, in order to open the negociation ; but the 
difficulty respecting Russia retarded his progress. 
Other subjects of difference were Hanover and 
Sicily. No exchange or indemnity for the first 
could be hearkened to ; and, in his despatch of 
June 13th, lord Yarmouth informed the English 
minister of the declaration which M. Talleyrand 
had at length made, * that, considering the ex- 
treme stress which was laid on this point, Hanover 
should make no difficulty. And, with regard to 
Sicily, M. Talleyrand after a time replied : ‘ You 
have it : we do not ask it. Had we the posses- 
sion, difficulties would be much augmented.’ In 
another conversation, however, M. Talleyrand 
insiniuited, that Russia was inclined to treat 
separately ; and also mentioned, that the emperor 
of France iiad received despatches from his bro- 
ther and the general officers under his orders, 
stating, that Naples could not be held without 
Sicily, and the probability which they saw of 
gaining possession of that island. 

On the 26th of June Mr. Fox, though at this 
time rapidly declining in health, addressed an 
excellent despatch to lord Yarmouth, expressing 
his astonishment at the tergiversation of M. Tal- 
leyrand. The recognition of the French em- 
peror, and the other new potentates, he regarded 
as a full compensation for the restoration of Ha- 
nover. He transmitted to lord Yarmouth the 
full ])owers upon whicli the French minister had 
laid so much stress ; but with orders fairly to 
state to M. Talleyrand, that he had no authority 
to make use of tliem until that minister returned 
to bis former ground respecting Sicily. He re- 
marked, that if D’Oubril, the Russian ambassa- 
dor, had offered to treat separately, it was only 
in the way that lord Yarmouth himself treated ; 
that is, in form, but substantially in concert. 
Naples and Istria, Mr. Fox admitted, were not 
to be conclusive against agreeing to provisional 
articles, subject to the approval of Russia ; or, 
as he explained himself, Hhat those articles 
should not have effect till a peace should be con- 
cluded between France and Russia.’ On the 1st 
of July lord Yarmouth acknowledged his receipt 
of the full powers with which he was new vested 
by the British government ; and mentioned 
his communication of the same to M. Talley- 
rand, who merely said, Hhat change of circum- 
stances during a negociation, were always valid 
reasons for a change of terms ; that had any 
confidential overture been made three months 
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ago, France would have been r'^dy to settle the 
question o£ Naples in the manner most satisfac- 
tory to Great Britain : the same a month later 
with regard to Holland.’ At the close of the 
conference, lord Yarmouth repeated, * that it was 
impossible to proceed with the negociation till 
every mode of seeking to obtain possession of 
Sicily was entirely relinquished.’ On subse- 
quently demanding his passports, M. Talleyrand 
took the opportunity of offering the Hanse towns 
as an establishment for the king of Naples. But 
on the 5th of July, being the very next day after 
the receipt of lord Yarmouth’s letter, Mr. Fox 
peremptorily replied, ‘ that the abandonment of 
Sicily was a point which it was impossible for 
his majesty to concede. The demand of France 
was inconsistent with the whole principle on which 
the negociation rests ; and the proposal of M. 
Talleyrand is, of itself, quite inadmissible, ^'To 
the original basis of the negociation, therefore, 
lord Yarmouth was directed to advert; and, if 
this was not accepted, to state, in perfectly civil 
yet decided terms, that ho was not at liberty to 
treat on any other ground, and therefore to desire 
his passports.’ The carl of Yarmouth having 
strictly complied with his instructions, M. Tal- 
leyrand now offered a further proposition from 
the emperor, tendering Dalmatia, Albania, and 
Uagiisa, as an indemnity for Sicily. Tliis, he 
was assured, would not be accepted; however, 
the English negociator consented to wait the 
return of the messenger ; M. Talleyrand adding, 

* that, if peace was made, Germany should remain 
in its present state.^ At this critical juncture, 
the indisposition of Mr. Fox had so alarmingly 
increased as to render him incapable of attend- 
ing to Imsincss ; and the succeeding despatches, 
transmitted under the sanction of his name, were 
fairly acknowledged, at a subsequent period, not 
to have proceeded from his pen. The elaborate 
answer of July 18th to lord Yarmouth’s last des- 
patch, most unhappily and unseasonably w’avered 
upon the grand point of Sicily. ‘ An exchange,’ 
says the writer of that despatch (generally as- 
cribed to lord Grenville) ‘is now offered for 
Sicily ; and it is in that view, and not in that of 
an absolute and uncompensated cession, that the 
question is now to be considered; and to this 
tlie full and free consent of its sovereign is ne- 
cessary, wliich is not likely to be obtained by the 
offer of Dalmatia.’ The writer then suggests the 
addition of Istria, and of a large portion of the 
Venetian states, including, if possible, the city 
of Venice: and lord Yarmouth was directed to 
continue the conferences with M. Talleyi-and, to 
ascertain whether any more practicable shape 
could be given to the exchange. 

While matters were in this state a treaty for a 
separate peace was concluded between France 
and ^Russia : after which lord Lauderdale was 
united with lord Yarmouth in the negociation ; 
but, after several formal attempts, found it im- 
possible to proceed upon any reasonable basis. 
At this critical moment, on which peace or war 
seemed to be suspended, Mr. Fox who had been 
fo) some time afflicted with a dropsy, expired on 
the 13th of September 1806, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age ; and thus, in the midst of tu- 
multuous wars and of uncertain negociations, 
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Great Britain was called to mourn the loss of 
atriof anif a statesman w6o has (vdd /ew equafs\ 
ee our anicle Fox. Here we need only add, 
while the subverters of thrones and tlie spoilers 
of kingdoms are crowned with triumphant laurels, 
and congratulated with applauding pagans, it is to 
the honor of Mr. Fox, that he never gave a vote 
in the British senate by which one drop of huina/i 
blood had been spiit, or the treasures of the 
nation lavished away, lie, 

^Midst jarring conflicts, stemmed the tide of blood. 
And to the menaced world a sea-mark stood ; 

Whose w’isdoni bade the broils of nations ceasa. 

And taught the world humanity and peace. 

On the death of this lamented statesman some 
new arraijgements bccatne necessary among tlie 
members of administration. Lord Ilowick suc- 
-ceeded Mr. Fox in tlie ethet; of secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, and Mr. Thomas (Jrcnville 
succeeded him as first lord of the admiralty. 
Mr. Tierney became president of the lioard of 
control, to whieli tlic former gentleman had been 
appointed, on the noniination of lord Minto to 
tlie government of India. Lord Sidmouth was 
president of the council in the room of earl 
Fitzwilliam, who retired in ill health ; and the 
vacant office of privy-seal was assigned to lord 
Holland. These chaivgcs were ralh(;r unexpec- 
tedly followed }>y a rlissohition of parliament. 

On the continent of Fairope, at this crisis, the 
subversion and creation of kingdoms were be- 
come^ommon operations. The terr.tory of the 
Batavian republic being full of French troops, 
wl.o garrisoned all tlie fortified towns, an cflict 
of their emperor was all that was necessary to 
create a king, and furnish him with a kingdom. 
On the 9th of June tfiis change in the constitu- 
tion was notified to their high mightinesses the 
states-general, by M. \Trrieul, who, being jus* 
arriv^ed from l*aris, opened the special com- 
mission which he had received from prince 
Louis Buonaparte, as king of Holland. On the 
24th the new king and queen made their public 
entrance into the Hague. The revolutions of 
Germany were equally remarkable. The fatal 
battle of Austcrlitz had crippled the power of 
Austria, and virtually subverted the Germanic 
constitution, on the uiins of wh.ch was now 
formed the Confederation of the Rhine. See 

Coni EDERATION. 

By this confederation the Germanic body was 
completely dissolved, and a very considerable 
part of its members ranged themselves under the 
banners of France. In consequence of this de- 
fection the errqieror Francis 11. resigned Ids 
high office of emperor of Germany. On the 7th 
of August a proclamation for that purpose was 
issued at Vienna, in which his imperial majesty 
the emperor of Austria declared, that, convinced 
as he was of the impossibility of being enabled 
any longer to fulfil the duties of his imperial 
functions as emperor of Germany, he owed it to 
his principles to rciionncc u dignity which was 
valuable in liis eyes only whilst he was able to 
enjoy the confidence of the electors, princes, and 
other states of the empire ; and that, considering 
the confederation of the Rhine as having dis- 
solved the ties that united him to the Germanic 
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a body, abolished the Germanic constitution, and 
aiiaulled the office of emperor^ he therefora 
resigned the imperial crown and govern mem, 
and absolved the electors, jirinces, and states, 
the members of the supreme trihunal, the magis- 
trates, and all others heloiigiiig to the empire, 
from their allegiance to him as chief. Thus was 
dissolved the German, or as it was styled in 
diplomatic language the Holy Roman Finpire, 
1000 years after Charlemagne had received the 
im|)fnal tale from the hands of tin? pope at 
Koine. 

Prussia, however, still was (lefernnned on a 
struggle against the ihuiunant genius of Buona- 
parte; and seermal at this tune to glory in 
entering the lists ahuie with him. On the 9th 
of October ajipeared a declaration of i'rederick 
William, filled with the most humiliating con- 
fessions of tlie lengtlis to wliicli slie had gone in 
subservience to France, and with expressions of 
resentment on being made its dupe and its vic- 
tim. It nevertheless allows that ‘tlie possession 
of 1 lanover, could it have been tiblaiiied under 
less unhappy cir(!nmslances, would have been of 
invaluable advantage to Prussia. The king 
therefore conceived, that he reconciled his wishes 
with his principles when he accepted of the pro- 
posed exchange only under the condition of 
delaying the fulfilment of the same till a general 
peace, with theconsmit of his Britannic mojosty/ 
fairly in (Jetobiu* tlie ihike of Brunswick, to 
whom was committed the cliief command of the 
army, fixed ins lusul-quarlers at Widinar, th'e - 
army extending along the hanks of the Saalo. 
The Saxons siaved as auxiliaries under prince 
Hohenlpe on the left, and the whole collected 
force exceeded 100,000 men. The ITerioh ad- 
vanced from Bamberg in three divisions; and 
after various partial tmeounters, in one of whieli 
prince l.ouis, brother to the king of ITussia, lost 
ids life; the two armies, nearly of eipial strength, 
hut very unequally commanded, seemed to 
assume an attitude of mutual defiance. 

The French emperor, by superior manmuvres, 
now succeeded in turning the left of the Pms- 
sians, and in cutting off tlie communication with 
tlteir magazines; on which he occiqiied in force 
the heights of Jena, which had been thought im- 
jiracticable for artillery; and on the eve of the 
13th of October the two armies encamped within 
cannon-shot of each other. The action coip- 
menced two hours after day-break, and quickly 
became general, exhibiting for some time reci- 
procal skill and bravery; but a fierce assault 
from the ITcnch cavalry and cuirassiers, under 
general Murat, at once decided the fortune of 
this memorable day. All attempts to restore 
order were in vain: universal consternation 
ensued. Nothing resembling even a regular 
retreat could be effected ; and, in the flight of the 
Prussians towards Weimar and Naumburg, mul- 
titudes were slauglitered, and a still greater 
number made prisoners. The duke of Bruns- 
wick himself w.as mortally wounded, and the 
entire loss did not fall short of 40,000 men; 
while that of the French, if their own account 
may be credited, was bidow 5000. Further 
resistance seemed not to be tlionght of. Frfurt, 
Magdeburg, Stettin, Leipsic, and Spandau, sur- 
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rendered almost on the first summons; and on 
the 25th of October the marslials Davoust and 
Au^ereau entered Berlin. 

From Berlin the French emperor issued a de- 
cree, dated 20th November, ItJOG, interdicting 
all commerce and correspondence between the 
countries under liis government and the islands 
of Oreat Britain, which he declared to be in a 
vState of blockade; denouncing all English pro- 
perty as lawful prize ; and all vessels touching 
at any port in Fngland, or any hajglish colony, 
were excluded from the harbours of France, or 
ihe countries under its control. This was vin- 
dicated as a measure of retaliation for the dagranl 
violalions of the laws of maritime neutrality by 
< Ireat Britain ; and, extravagant as the terms of the 
lecrce might seem, its effects were severely felt. 

After the dreadful defeat of Jena, the king of 
Ih'iissia had retired to Koniiigsberg, where he was 
actively employed in collecting the scattered and 
feeble remains of his forces. In the mean time 
the French, under Jerome Buonaparte,, made 
themselves masters of Silesia, and the' barrier, 
which seemed t.o have wholly s('paraled France 
and Russia, was now broken down. On this 
the emperor Alexander resolved to make a grand 
etlort to protect las own dominions, as well as 
to support the tlirone of ITiissia. While marshals 
J)avoust and Fasnes entered Prussian Poland, 
a large force was collecting in different parts of 
the Hussiun empire, and began to move towards 
tin.' frontier. 

'fhe Russians, having crossed the Vistula on 
2Gtli November, met the French advanced 
posts, which finding themselves uttcqual to resist, 
ih(jy repassed that river; and tWo days after, the 
duke of Berg, w ith a division of the French army, 
entered Warsaw. About a montli after the forces 
of these two great powers came into contact in 
the battle of Pultusk. The Russian general 
Benningsen, having taken a position at this 
])lace, was attacked hy tlie French on the 2Gtli 
Dooe.mber, led on hy marshals Davoust and 
l>asii('s, under the iniinediate direction of the 
emperor of France. Davoust, with U),()00 men, 
fell upon the left wing of the Russians ; at the 
same time tlie attack on llieir riglit was (‘Xlrcmely 
impetuous, and conducted by Napoleon in per- 
son. The conflict was extremely obstinate, and 
continued till night. The enemy was certainly 
repulsed ; but the Freiu.’li and Russian accounts 
are extremely contradictory. Both sides laid 
claim to the victory, but neither gained ground. 
The loss was unquestionably great; and, from 
subsequent eircnmstanccs, it appears to have 
been nearly equal. 

On reaching l'’yhui the Russian commander 
scut general Marcoff to take possession of the 
town, and a sanguinary conflict again ensued 
between his corps and several columns of the 
enemy. The Russians, after an obstinate contest, 
made themselves master of tlie town on the 7lh 
• of February, 1807 ; but the French advanced in 
such force tliat they wore obliged to retreat. In 
consequence of this reverse general Bomiingsen 
ordered another division to advance, which, 
marching in three columns, bore down all oppo- 
sition, and retook Eylau by assault. 

On the following day the action was renewed, 


and became general. It would exceed the limits 
of this summary to follow the oflicial accounts 
of the operations ; but they assert that all the 
attempts of the French cavalry to break the Rus- 
sian columns were defeated. ‘ In vain, says 
Benningsen, * did the emperor of France lavish 
his last resources; in vain did he endeavour to 
excite the courage of his soldiers, aud sacrifice 
so great a part of his army : the bravery and 
persevering courage of the Russians withstood 
all liis efforts, and snatched from him a victory 
which had long remained doubtful.^ At mid- 
night the Russians remained masters of the field 
of battle ; but in the morning retreated, and 
the Frcncli took possession of the town of liylaii. 

After lliis the armies of France and Russia 
rtanained, for a considerable time, inactive. 
Warlike operations, however, continued in Swed- 
ish Pomerania, where, after a number of actions 
fouglit vvitli v^arious success, the Swedes were at 
last driven into Stralsiiiid. In the montli of 
April a division of the French army commenced 
the siege of Dantzic; and the houses of the 
suburbs were destroyed to the value of 9,000,000 
of livres ; the damages occasioned in the city 
itself, by the cannonade and bombardment, were 
estimated at 12,000,000. The Russians, notwith- 
standing their assumed victory at Eylau, could 
never make an effort for the relief of this city ; 
which, on the 2Bth of May, surrendered to the 
French by capitulation. 

The fatal day at length arrived which was to 
decide the mighty contest. That day was the 
14th of June, the anniversary of the battle of 
Marengo. Having put Ins soldiers in mind of 
this circumstance, the emperor Napoleon pre- 
pared for an attack on the Russian position at 
Friedland. The battle did not commence till 
half past five in the evening, when marshal Ney 
an<i general Marchaud advanced, while general 
Bisson’s division supported their left. The Rus- 
sians attempted to turn marshal Ney with several 
regiments of cavalry, preceded by a numerous 
body of Cossacks. But general Latour Mauberg 
immediately formed his division of dragoons, 
and, advancing to the right at full gallop, repelled 
their qliarge. In the mean while general Victor 
ordered a battery of thirty pieces of cannon to be 
placed in the front of his centre ; and general Suin- 
merraont having caused it to be moved about 400 
paces forward, the Russians sustained a dreadful 
loss from its fire. The different movements which 
were made to effect a diversion proved useless. 
Several columns of the Russian infantry atUicked 
the right of marshal Ney’s division, but were 
charged with the bayonet, and driven into the 
Alle, in which river several thousands found 
their death. V\ hilc Ney advanced to the ravine 
which surrounds the town of Friedland, the 
Russian imjierial guards made an impetuous 
attack on his left. This corps was fora momeni 
shaken ; but general Dupont’s division, wliicli 
formed the right of the reserve, marched against 
the guards, aud routed them with dreadful 
slaughter. The Russians then drew several rein- 
forcements from their centre, and other corps of 
reserve, to defend Friedland; but, in defianc(^ 
of all their efforts, the town was forced, and its 
streets covered with dead bodies. At tliis. 
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moment the centre of the French, commanded 
by marshal Lasnes, was attacked ; but the Rus- 
sians could make no impression. This sangui- 
nary contest was decided chiefly by the bayonet, 
and die result was the total defeat of the Rus- 
sians. The carnage that now ensued was dreadful. 
According to the French bulletins, the Russians 
left from 15,000 to 18,000 dead on the field, and 
the number docs not appear to be greatly exag- 
gerated. But it is difficult to give implicit credit 
to their relations, wlien they state their own loss 
at no more than 500 killed, and 6000 wounded. 
The French took eighty pieces of cannon, a 
great number of caissons, and several standards. 

This sanguinary action was followed by an in- 
terview between the emperors of France and 
• Russia and the king of Prussia, on the 7th of 
July, and a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Tilsit between France and Russia, and a few 
days afterwards between France and Prussia. 
The principal articles were, that a part of the 
Prussian dominions, especially on the eastern 
side of the Elbe, sliould be annexed to the new 
kingdom of Westphalia. Those parts which had 
been wrested from Poland, and become subject 
to Prussia, were ceded to the king of Saxony, 
under the title of the duchy of Warsaw, with a 
free communication with Saxony by a military 
road through the king of Prussia’s dominions. 
The city of Dantzic, with a surrounding territory 
of two leagues, was restored to independence. 
The navigation of the Vistula was to be free. 
Russia acknowledged Joseph Buonaparte and his 
brother J.ouis, as kings of Naples and Holland, 
and Jerome as king of Westphalia. The em- 
peror of all the Hussias also acknowledged the 
confederation of the Rhine. 

The French emperor also agreed to accept the 
mediation of the emperor of Russia, in order to 
negociate and conclude a peace with Great Bri- 
tain, under the condition, however, that tin's Me- 
diation should be accepted by England within a 
month after the conclusion of the treaty of 
Tilsit. By secret articles of this treaty, the ports 
of Prussia, as well as of Dantzic, were to be 
shut against the vessels and trade of Great Bri- 
tain ; and it is not certain whether the emperor 
of Russia was not Dound by the same condition. 
By another secret article, Russia had consented 
to cede Corfu and th€f Seven Islands as an ap- 
pendage Vo France. In the month of August a 
Russian officer, attended by French commis- 
sioners, arrived there; and, haring convened the 
senate, opened a despatch from the emperor 
Alexander, in which his imperial majesty de- 
clared that he renounced all the rights which he 
possessed in (piality of protector of the Seven 
Islands, and ceded them to his majesty the em- 
peror of the French and king of Italy. The king 
of Sweden refused to accede to the treaty of 
Tilsit. 

In December 1806 the new parliament was 
opened, and the great measure of the abolition 
of the Slave Trade finally accomplished. 

On the 5th of January the papers relative to 
the late negociation were taken into considera- 
tion in parliament. The conduct of government 
was ably vindicated by the chiefs of administra- 
tion in both houses, and addresses voted without 
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a division. There were individuals, however 
who expressed their dissatisfaction on very op- 
posite grounds. Mr. Whitbread, in the com- 
mons, in a masterly speech, declared, that war, 
eternal war, ought not to be waged for Sicily and 
Dalmatia ; and he moved an amendment, expres- 
sive of the hope entertained by the house, that 
his majesty would make every arrangement, con- 
sistent with honor, for the restoration of peace. 
Lord Yarmouth declared his lirm conviction, 
that the negociation would have been brought to 
a 6ivorable conclusion had it not been for the 
melancholy event of the death of Mr. Fox. 

On the 20th of February lord llowick inti- 
mated his intention of preparing some additional 
and very necessary clauses for insertion in the 
mutiny bill. By the Irish mutiny act, passed in 
1793, Catholics were allowed to hold any rank 
in the army under that of general on the staff in 
Ireland, though in Great Britain they were dis- 
qualified to serve under severe penalties; thus 
being deemed by law worthy of trust in one part 
of the United Kingdom, and ffnworthy in ano- 
ther. This anomaly it was the object of lord 
llowick to remedy, by making the provisions of 
the Irish act general. But on the 5th of March 
his lordship, in lieu of the proposed clauses, 
moved to bring in a bill for enabling his majesty 
to avail himself of the services of all his sub- 
jects, in his naval and niilitary forces, on their 
taking the prescribed oath of allegiance ; for to 
grant this privilege to Catholics and deny it to 
Protestants, would have been manifestly unjust. 
It might be tliought that a law so salutary and 
equitable would sufficiently recommend itself by 
its mere statement; yet the motion of lord 
llowick was enforced witli all the wisdom and 
eloquence of an accomplished statesman. Mr. 
Percival, late attorney-general, immediately rose 
to resist, wliat he styled one of the most dan- 
gerous measures that had ever been submitted 
to the judgment of the legislature. Our ancient 
and venerable establishment, he contended, 
could only be preserved by making a stand 
against every fresh attempt at innovation, which, 
if encouraged, would not stop short of abolishing 
all that the wisdom of our ancestors had thought 
necessary to enact in defence of our religion. 
The present question was simply, whether the 
legislature were prepared to give up the Protes- 
tant ascendancy in Ireland? This measure was, 
indeed, but a part of the principle of innovation 
which was gradually increasing; and these ap- 
proaches were far more dangerous than if it were 
to come forward at once in all its frightful mag- 
nitude ; and, what might be at first denied by the 
wisdom of parliament, would be ultimately ex- 
torted from its weakness. Such was the nature 
of the alarm sounded in parliament; and the 
spirit of bigotry instantly awoke from its slumber, 
and answered to the call. After an animated 
debate an early day was fixed for the second 
reading of the bill. This, however, was twice 
postponed} and on the 18th of March lord 
llowick gave notice, that the bill was not in- 
tended, under the present circumstances, to be 
proceeded upon. These circumstances were of 
a nature so singular, as to require a particular 
elucidation. 
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On the 4th of February, a despatch was re- 
ceived from the duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, stating, that a disposition had been 
manifested by the Irish Catholics to prosecute 
their claims by petition to parliament. Desirous 
to prevent an application so unseasonable, and 
at the same time to assure the Catholics of their 
fjivorable disposition, an answer to the despatch 
of the lord-lieutenant was prepared by ministers, 
stating their intention relative to the mutiny bill, 
a copy of whicli was transmitted to the king, 
accompanied by a cabinet minute. To this pro- 
position the king expressed a strong dissent ; 
and, upon receiving his disapproval, the cabinet, 
on tlm loth of February, made a respectful re- 
presentation of the grounds of policy and prin- 
ciple upon which tile measure in question was 
founded. Lord Sidinouth, who was president 
of the council, had fairly avowed his readiness 
to concur in the extension of the Irish act, so 
far as to legalise tlie services of the Irish Catholic 
officers in Lnglaiid, and no further. This he 
had made known to the king on being ques- 
tioned by him, acknowledging, that there was no 
alternative but to repeal the Irish act, or make it 
operative in J'bigland. In consequence of this 
Hiinion corroborated by the lord chancellor, who 
described the measure as merely a corollary from 
the irisli act, tlic king replied to the cabinet 
minute, that, adverting to what had taken place 
in 1793, he would not prevent his ministers from 
submitting to the consideration of parliament 
the proposed clauses in the mutiny bill ; but 
thought It- necessary to declare, that he could not 
go one step favtlier ; and trusted that this reluc- 
tance and concession would secure him from 
being distressed by any future proposal con- 
nected with tlio Catholic (piestion. Under this 
frail and limited sanction, nevertheless, the ma- 
jority of the cabinet transmitted a despatch to 
Ireland, exciting expectations far beyond the 
letter of tlie act of 1793, not only by removing 
the bar to higher military advancement, but ex- 
tending the provisions of the act to the navy, and 
imparting tlie same privileges to English Protes- 
tant dissenters. 

Lord Sidmouth, on being apprised of the im- 
port of the new clauses introduced into tha bill, 
plainly declared the necessity he should feel of 
opposing the measure in parliament; and, in a 
cabinet council held on the 1st of March, he 
stated his conviction, that the extent of it was 
not understood by the king. Lord Grenville, 
however, expressing an opposite opinion, it was 
proposed by lord Ilowick to transmit to his 
majesty a copy of the clauses in question, which 
was done on the following day, accompanied by 
a despatch to the lord-lieutenant of the same 
tenor. These documents were returned without 
comment; but on the 4th of March the king, 
having previously conferred with lord Sidinouth, 
declared to lord Howick, at an audience held 
after the levee, his dislike and disapprobation of 
the measure, without however, in express words, 
withdrawing the consent which he had already 
given. The ministers, therefore, *still acted under 
ajdelusion,and the obnoxious bill was ordered to 
be read a second time on the V2th.gf March. 

. During this interval lord Sidinouth gave no- 


tice of his resolution to resign office, with a view 
to oppose the bill. But the king refused to ac- 
cept his resignation ; and mentioned in strong 
terms his surprise at the extent of the proposition 
made in the house of commons, after his decla- 
ration to lord Ilowick, On the same day lord 
Grenville was informed by the king, in a manner 
which could not possibly be mistaken, that to 
those parts of the bill which went beyond the 
limits of the act of 1793, he could not be in- 
duced to give his consent. Lord JSidmouth 
therefore prudently advi^.ed them to modify the 
bill, in such a manner as to free it from objec- 
tions evidently insuperable. And lord Grenville, 
witli the concurrence *of his colleagues, respect- 
fully apprised the king of the misconception that 
had prevailed, and their present purpose to mo- 
dify the measure, so as to confine it precisely 
within those limits to wliich his majesty under- 
stood himself to have consented. This inti- 
mation was graciously received by tlwj king, who 
gave the strongest assurances of his conviction, 
that the intentions of the ministers towards him 
were perfectly honorable. It was thus hoped 
that the difiicuUy was got over, and that minis- 
ters would be able to proceed with the bill, 
modified so as to meet the wishes of all parties ; 
but, most unaccountably, at a subsequent cabinet 
meeting held on the L5th of March, to which 
neither the lord chancellor, the lord president, 
nor the lord chief justice were summoned, arc- 
solution was taken to abandon the measure alto- 
gether. Nor was this.the only, or the principal 
indiscretion. A minute was transmitted to the 
king, who now conceived tiiat an amicable and 
final explanation had taken place, announcing 
the relin(|uishmcnt of tlie measure; but at tlie 
same time asserting their riglit and intention to 
avow their opinions in parliament respecting 
their witluirawment of the bill, and in all fu- 
ture discussions relating to the Catholic ques- 
tion ; and also to submit for his majesty’s 
decision, from time to time, such advice respect- 
ing Ireland as the course of circumstances and 
the interests of the empire should require. 

This superfluous declaration of rights which 
had never been controverted, excited in the 
breast of the king the greatest uneasiness. He 
began to think tliat the question was never to be 
at rest, and that he was to remain [icrpetually 
exposed to a recurience of importunity and 
anxiety. The royal answer, unadvisedly given, 
expressed some dissatisfaction at the parliamen- 
tary avowals wliich the ministers supposed to be 
necessary. It declared, that his majesty would 
never consent to any farther concessions ; and 
demanded from ministers a jiositive and written 
assurance, that he sliould never again be dis- 
tressed by a recuiTence to tliis subject. With 
regard to a demand of this nature, there could 
be no hesitation ; and it was in dutiful terms 
represented to the king, that those who were 
entrusted by him with the ailrninistration of the 
affairs of his extensive empire, were bound by 
by every obligation to submit, without reserve, 
the best advice they could frame to meet the exi- 
gencies of the times ; and that the situation of 
of Ireland constituted the most formidable part 
of the present difficulties. 
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On the day succeeding this communication 
his majesty, with the most gracious expressions 
of his satisfaction in regard to every other part of 
their conduct, announced his intention of making 
a ciiangeof ministers ; and on the 18th of March 
lord Ilowick was authorised to notify this inten- 
tion to parliament. ( )n the 25th of March his 
majesty *s pleasure was signified, that the mem- 
bers of the present administration should deliver 
up their seals of office. 

Before the end of March a new administra- 
tion was formed. At the head of the treasury, 
after an interval of more than twenty years, 
was for the second time placed the duke of Port- 
land, now fi'om age and infirmity regarded as a 
cypher in office, the efficient power residing in 
Air. Percival as chancellor of the exchequer. 
Lord Eldon resumed the great seal ; the earl of 
-Westmoreland the privy-seal ; the earl of Cam- 
den was made president of the council ; lord 
Mulgrave was appointed first lord of the admi- 
ralty; the earl of Chatham mastcrof the ordnance ; 
lords Castlereagh, Hawkesbury, and Mr. Can- 
ning, were the secretaries for the war, home, and 
foreign departments : Mr. Robert Dundas pre- 
sided at the India board; Mr. George Rose was 
made treasurer of the navy; Sir James Pultcncy 
secretary at war; Sir Vicary Gibbs, and Sir 
Thomas Plumer, attorney and solicitor-generals, 
and the duke of Richmond succeeded the duke 
of Bedford in the government of Ireland. 

Both houses were at first adjourned to the 8th 
of April, when lords Granville and Howick en- 
tered into ample explanations respecting the 
causes of the late change in administration ; and 
Mr. Brand, member for the county of Herts, 
moved, ‘ That it was contrary to the first duties 
of the confidential servants of the crown to re- 
strain themselves, by any pledge, express or im- 
plied, from offering to the king any advice that 
the course of circumstances may render neces- 
sary for the welfare and security of any part of 
his extensive brnpire.^ Mr. Percival freely ad- 
mitted the proposition as true in the abstract, but 
contended that it must be taken in conjun'etion 
with circumstances. Mr. Canning declared, that 
this was the first instance since the time of king 
Charles I. that a sovereign had been judged at 
the bar of that house. The house at iength divi- 
ded, on the motion of Mr. Osborne for the order 
of the day ; in favor of which the numbers were 
258 against 222 voices. 

Two days after Mr. Lyttleton moved a resolu- 
tion in the house of commons, at the close of a 
short and able speech, ‘ That this house consider- 
ing a firm and efficient administration as neces- 
sary at the present crisis, feels deep regret at 
the late change in his majesty’s councils. But 
the first division was decisive; and after a vehe- 
ment debate the order of the day was carried by 
244 against 198 voices. 

In these contentions the prince of Wales did 
not appear to take any interest ; since the de- 
cease of Mr. Pox, indeed, his communications 
with the late ministers were believed to be much 
less frequent and cordial. The marriage of this 
great personage had, from causes imperfectly 
developed, proved very unhappy; and an early 
5?paration had followed what was at the time 


regarded as a forced anc. reluctant union. The 
jubsequent conduct of the princess was far from 
being so discreet and guarded as was requisite, 
under circumstances which required on her part 
more than ordinary prudence. In consequence 
of representations made to his royal highness, 
and by him to the king, a committee of council 
was appointed to investigate the charges against 
her, consisting of the law lords, Erskine and 
Ellenborough, with other distinguished peeis. 
Their report acquitted the priiices^s of serious 
culpability, though it admitted, as the evidence 
subjoined but too plainly proved, that her con- 
duct was liable to the imputation of levity and 
indiscretion. 

On the 27th of April 1807 the parliament was 
prorogued by commission, and dissolved on the 
29th. It was not surprising that, on the general 
election which succeeded the dissolution of par- 
liament, the cry of ‘ no Popery,’ and ‘ the danger 
of the church,’ was made use of for political pur- 
poses, and was found capable of inflaming the 
minds of the multitude. 

It will be necessary now to revert back a little 
in our narrative, for the purpose of noticing some 
very important military and naval occurrences 
which took place during the year 1807, and in 
which England bore a conspicuous part. 

The emperor of Russia having refused to ratify 
the treaty of D’Oubril, j^encral Sebastiani was 
sent to Constantinople with a commission from 
the Frencli government, to induce llie Sublime 
Porte to declare war against Russia ; in conse- 
quence of whicli an edict was issued prohibiting 
Russian ships of war the passage of the Darda- 
nelles : when the British srpiadron, under Sir 
John l)u(!kworth, received orders to force that 
passage, which he accomplished, and presented 
himself in hostile array l>efore Constant inoj)le. 
On the 20tl) of February one of the Turkish 
ministers came on board, professing an earnest 
desire on the part of the sultan of giving satis- 
faction; but the dernand^of the British admiral 
was no less than the delivery of all the ships of 
wai belonging to the Porte. The negociatioii 
continued till the 27th, and this interval was dili- 
gently employed by tlie Turks, under the direc- 
tion of French engineers, in erecting batteries on 
both sides of the long and narrow strait. 'Hie 
English admiral, now finding himself ont-man- 
CEUvred even by Turkish artifice, thought only of 
retreat; and weigliing anchor on the 1st of March 
he succeeded in forcing bis passage througii the 
straits, though not without incurring the most 
imminent peril. The castles of Sestos and Aby- 
dos, saluted him with the fire of vast blocks of 
marble, one of which, weighing 800 lbs., cut in 
two the main-mast of the Windsor man of war. 
The only effect produced by this attempt was 
to confirm the influence of France at the Porte. 

But another attempt on the Ottoman power 
was more successful. On the 5th of March a 
force of about 5000 men was sent from Messina, 
under the command of general Fraser, of which, 
on the 1 6th a part anchored to the westward of 
Alexandria ; and the troops having taken pos- 
session of the castle of Aboukir, and the cut be- 
tween lakes Maadie and Mareotis, Alexandria 
capitulated on the 20th. 
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Oil the 27th general Fraser detached a body 
of 1500 men to take possession of Rosetta; but 
their commander incautiously marching into the 
town, without previous examination, the troops 
received so brisk a fire from the roofs and win- 
dows, that, after the loss of 300 killed and 
wounded, they found it necessary to retreat to 
Aboukir. Another corps of about 2500, under 
general Stewart, was now sent to erect batteries 
against the place ; and, as a succour of Mame- 
lukes was expected by the Britisli, lieutenant- 
colonel Macleod was detached to seize a post in 
order to facilitate their junction. Many days 
passed in fruitless expectation ; at lengtlt a great 
number of vessels were ilcseried sailing down the 
Nile, which were not doubted to contain a re- 
inforcement to the enemy from Cairo. Orders 
were immediately sent to colonel Macleod to re- 
turn from his position ; but they were unfortu- 
nately intercepted, and his detachment was cut 
ofl’. Gencrar Stewart retreated, fighting all the 
way, to Alexandria ; and this attempt on Rosetta 
cost 1000 men in killed, wounded, and missing. 
A formidable force of the enemy now apjnoach- 
ing Alexandria, the inhabitants of which were 
also disaffected, a flag of truce was sent by general 
Fraser, ofleriiig immediately to quit Egypt with 
his army on coiKlition that the British prisoners 
sluHild be liberated, which was readily agreed to, 
and on the 23d of Sejitember the troops sailed 
for Sicily. 

Reinforcements, under the command of gene- 
ral Sir Samuel Achmuty and admiral Stirling, 
having landed in the month of January near 
Monte Video, the general resolved to make an 
attempt on tliat place; and on January the 18ih 
commenced the siege. The wmrks wore found 
strong, and were ably <lcfendcd ; but, a practica- 
ble breach being made on the 2d of I'ebruary, it 
was resolved no longer to delay an assault. This 
was cflected oefure day break on the next morn- 
ing ; and after a severe action, in which 560 of the 
assailants were killed or wounded, and more 
than double that number of the defenders, every 
thing was carried except the citadel, which soon 
after surrendered. The general, in his despatches 
mentions a circumstance highly to the credit of 
bis troops, as well as of their eonunander, that 
* early in the morning the towm was quiet, and 
the wmmen wore peaceably walking the streets.’ 
The prizes captured liere were fifty-seven West 
Indiamen and merchantmen, besides several 
gun-boats and armed vessels. 

About this time the ministry resolved to send 
out an expedition for the reduction of the whole 
province of Chili. For this piirpo#a force of 
4200 men was placed under the command of 
brigadier-general Crawford, which sailed in the 
end of October 1 80f), accompanied by a naval 
force under admiral Murray. Intelligence of the 
re-capturc of Buenos Ayres, however, having 
l^ecn received, an order was afterwards despatch- 
ed for the expedition to change its object, and 
proceed to the river La Plata. , 

General Wliitelocke had in the mean time 
been ricminated to the supreme command of the 
forces in South America, and, leaving England in 
March, took with him an adilitional force of 
1030 men, making the British in thgl (pi;^tcv 


amount to 11,000 rank and file; the object now 
intertded being the reduction of the whole pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres. 

On the 28th of June the united force, to the 
number of 1800 men, was landed about thirty 
miles to the eastward of Buenos Ayres; and, 
after a fatiguing march, the difi’erent divisions 
assembled in the suburbs. On the morning of July 
5th a general attack was ordered, each corps to 
enter by the streets opposite to it, and all with 
unloaded muskets. The greatest intrej)idity was 
displayed in the attempt to execute this plan, 
which was so far successful tliat two strong posts 
were gained in the town, bu< at the expense of 2500 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; the fire 
from the to]>s of the lioiiscs, and every advan- 
tageous position, upon the exposed and defence- 
less troops, having l>ecn most murderons. 

On the following morning general J^inieres 
sent a letter to the iMiglish commander, offering 
to give nj) all the prisoiiers taken in tliis bloody 
rencounter, and also all those made witli general 
Beresford, if he would desist from any further 
attack, and withdraw the Britisli armament from 
La Plata; intimating, that such was the exaspe- 
ration of the populace, he could not answer for 
the safety of the prisoners if offensive operations 
were persisted in. Whitelocke, infiinmced, as 
he said, by this corisidcratiorq and reflecting on 
the little advantage to be obtained from tlic pos 
session of a country absolutely hostile, agreed to 
the proposal. On, his return home he was tried 
by a court-martial, whose sentence was, ‘ that he 
be cashiered, and declared totally unfit and un- 
worthy to servo his majesty in any military ca])a* 
city whatever.’ In balance of these (lisasters, tlie 
Dutch island of Curayoa was early in tlic year 
1807 reduced by a small srpiadron under tiie 
command of captain Brisbane. 

The new parliament assembled on the 2‘2d of 
June 1807. The address from the throne was 
viewed in the light of a manifesto against a party 
in the state, and it therefore was not to bo ex- 
pected that it should pass without animadversion. 
Accordingly, in the house of lords, lord Forte.scue 
moved an amendment, strongly censuring the 
measure of the dissolution of jiarliament, and the 
reasons which the new ministers had offered for 
its justification, which upon a division was re- 
jected by a majority of 160 to sixty-seven. A 
similar amendment, moved in the house of com- 
mons by lord Howick, was negatived by 350 to 
155; and a subsequent motion of enquiry into 
the state of the nation was negatived by 322 to 
136 voices. In consequence of the distracted 
state of Ireland, bills were now moved for by 
Sir Artliur Wellesley, secretary to the lord-lieute- 
nant, for the suppression of insurrection in tliat 
country, and to prevent the disturbance of the 
peace. Their necessity was admitted by Mr. 
Grattan. Lord Castlereagh at this time brought 
forward in the commons a new military plan, 
the object of which was to augment the regular 
army from the militia, and to supply the defi- 
ciencies accruing to the latter by a supplemen- 
tary militia. A bill sontupfrom the lower house, 
against granting reversions of offices, was, on a 
division of fifteen peers to nine, ordered to be 
re.ul a second lime that day three months. This, 
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however, was accompanied by a strong^ protest. 
On the 14th of August the parliament was pro- 
rogued by commission. 

In the course of the summer an affair arose, 
which occasioned a painful misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States of 
America. The Chesapeake, American frigate of 
forty-four guns, being known to have several 
English deserters on board, representations of 
the fact were niade^to the American secretary, to 
which no satisfactory answer was given. Cap- 
tain Humphreys, in the Leopard, was therefore 
ordered to search the American vessels for de- 
serters, a liberty which was to be reciprocal. Ha- 
ving, on the 28th of June, come up with the Chesa- 
peake, he sent a lioat with advice of the infor- 
mation which he had received concerning the 
deserters, and of his ordois to search the ship. 
This being refused by commodore Barron, the 
British commander fired several shots, to which 
no attention was paid : he then tired a broad- 
side into the Chesapeake, which she returned 
by some scattered shot, and, on receiving a se- 
cond broadside, immediately struck her colors. 
On examining the American frigate the deserters 
were found ; but in the rencounter tlie Chesap(?ake 
liad six men killed and twenty-one wounded : 
with the latter she returned to port in a very 
shattered state, and a proclamation was issued 
by the president, Mr. Jefferson, prohibiting all 
intercourse between tlie American states and the 
armed vessels of (ireat Britain. A negociation 
was now long carried on betwcM.Mi the two coun- 
tries ; but the disputes were revived by circum- 
stances hereafter to be mentioned. 

From die conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit it 
became evident, that Denmark could not long 
maintain her neutrality ; and the British ministry 
had strong suspicions, or rather positive assur- 
ance, that a naval force now augmenting in the 
ports of that country was to be directed against 
England. In every view of the subject it was 
thought expedient, in order to prevent the 
Danish fleet from falling into the hands of the 
French government, to request from the court of 
Denmark the temporary deposit of the Danish 
ships of the line in some of the British ports. 
This proposal was made in a friendly manner, 
representing the indispensable necessity of the 
measure, under the relative circumstances of the 
powers of Europe. 

To give weight to the application a naval and 
military force, under admiral Gambicr and lord 
Cathcart, was sent to the Baltic, with the view 
of protecting Denmark against the resentment 
of France in case of an amicable result, or to 
enforce compliance should her government reject 
the proposal. But the Danish cabinet refused 
all terms of accommodation : and all the prepara- 
tions being completed, on the 1st of September 
the city was summoned, and the offers renewed 
which at different times had been made to the 
crown-prince and the governor. This producing 
no effect, the bombardment both from the land 
batteries and the shipping commenced on the 
following day, and continued till the evening of 
the 5th, when a proposal for capitulating was 
made by the garrison. On the following day 
the Danish navy was agreed to be? delivered up 


to our force. It consisted of eighteen ships of 
the line ; one of ninety-six, two of eighty-four, 
twelve of seventy-four, and three of sixty-four 
guns; fifteen frigates, five brigs, and twenty-five 
gun-boats; a force which, in the hands of the 
emperor of the French, might have proved a 
means of great annoyance to Great B itain. 
The capitulation, liowever, was not ratified by 
the crown-prince ; and the Danish government, 
rejecting every conciliatory proposal, issued a 
formal declaration of wa* against England. 
Notwithstanding, however, these demonstrations 
of hostility, the occupation of Zealand reipiiring 
a greater number of troops than Great Britain 
could spare from other services, the eouuiry 
was evacuated according to the convention ; and 
from that period the war with Denmark produced 
no important events. The jieace (jf Tdsit hav- 
ing freed the French empercr from all a])pre- 
hensions in the north, his armies entered S[)ain, 
with threats of invading Fortiigal, the autumn 
of this year, and so far intimidated the court of 
Lisboa that a decree for shuLtiiig the ports of 
that kingdom against the sliips and conuneree 
of (ireut Britain was issued ‘*2J of October, 
1807. 

In consequence of tliese ])roLX‘cdings his Bri- 
tannic majesty deemed it expedient to send a 
squadron to the nioutli of the Tagus, to act as 
circumstances ihight render necessary : when 
th(' appearance of a French army on the frontier 
of Portugal induced the prince regent to sign 
an order for tlie detention of all British subjects, 
and the sequestration of British property. 'Diis 
decree bears date November 8th, 1807 ; but the 
event bad been foreseen, and most of the Briti.sh 
subjects had previously removed their iql'ccts. 
Such measures, however, although the effect of 
compulsion, placed England and Portugal vir- 
tually in a state of hostility. Lord Straiigford, 
the British ambassador, demanded his passports; 
presented a final remonstrance against the con- 
duct of the court of Lisbon ; and, proceeding to 
the squadron of Sir Sidney Smith, a rigorous 
blockade was established at the mouth of the 
Tagus. Still the rapacity of the French empe- 
ror could not be satisfied. He declared, ‘ that 
the house of Braganza should cease to reign 
and the French army had entered Portugal, 
when lord Strangford, having received fresh in- 
structions, returned on the 27th of November to 
Lisbon to renew negociations. The issue was 
that, after receiving the most positive assurances 
of protection from the British navy, his royal 
highness the prince regent came to the reso- 
lution of Hinoving the royal family and the seat 
of government to Brasil, and the embarkation 
was so expeditiously performed, that on the 
morning of the 29th the Portuguese fleet sailed 
out of the Tagus, having on board the prince, 
with the whole of the royal family, together 
with a number of persons attached to its %- 
tunes. The French troops arrived in the vicinity 
of Lisbon, just in time to gain from the hills 
a view of the fleet as it dropped down the 
river. Sir Sidney Smith, with a British squa- 
dron, accompanied the royal emigrants to Rio 
de Janeiro. 

^In the commencement of 1808 Austria, 
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hitherto the principal ally of Great Britain, hav- 
ing vainly onered her mediation between Great 
Britain and France, went over to the ranks of the 
latter. The month of February of this year was 
also memorable for the subversion of the temporal 
power of the pope. The city of Rome was 
.seized by the French, and, together with the 
whole of the ecclesiastical states, incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy. 

The king of Sweden, engaged in a war against 
Russia, Denmark, and France, magnanimously 
]ireparcd to repel the dangers with which he was 
menaced by so powerful a combination. In his 
efforts he was seconded by the loyalty and zeal 
of his subjects; and rarely had any nation af- 
forded a more striking display of patriotic enthu- 
siasm. But, as the resources of his kingdom 
were inadequate to the contest, the British go- 
vernment granted to his Swedish majesty a 
subsidy of £100,000 per month, and sent a 
squadron to the Baltic with 10,000 land forces 
cu board, under general Moore, to co-operate 
as circumstances should require. 

The imlx^cile court of Spain was at this time 
fast hastening to that state of internal dissension 
and degradation, which soon after occasioned the 
deposition of the royal family. On the 30th of 
October 1007 an extraordinary decree or mani- 
festo w'as issued by the king of Spain, acquaint- 
ing his subjects that his life and crown had been 
brought into danger by a conspiracy, of which 
his son was the author, whom, in consequence, 
he had caused to be arrested. The foundation 
of this charge? was a clandestine correspondence 
carried on by the prince of Asturias with the 
French emperor. Through the interposition of 
the ])rince of Peace, Godoy, a reconciliation was 
effected; tlie prince of Asturias having been in- 
duced to write penitential letters to hi.s father 
and mother. A treaty was soon afterwards con- 
cluded between the sovereigns of France and 
Spain, the object of which was a partition of 
the kingdom of Portugal ; but, in return for the 
portion which was to devolve on the king of 
Etruria, his kingdom of Tuscany was to be ceded 
to Napoleon in quality of king of Italy. By a 
secret convention, French troops were to be 
admitted into Spain, and others were to be as- 
sembled at Bayonne, to assist in the conquest 
of Portugal. Thus a handle was given for placing 
Spain at tlie disposal of the emperor of France. 

I'he attention of all Europe was at this time 
turned towards the Peninsula. A perfect har- 
mony seemed to reign between the h'rench and 
Spanish cabinets ; and the popular reports of the 
approaching annexation of Portugal and Gib- 
raltar to Spain, were well calculated to allay the 
suspicions which the entrance of the French 
armies must naturally have tended to excite 
among the people. But it appears that his 
Catholic majesty had formed the design of re- 
moving the seat of government to Mexico. The 
motives which led to this project are enveloped 
in mystery ; as are indeed all the affairs of the 
court of Madrid, from the period of the alleged 
conspiracy of the prince of Asturias, till the 
journey of the royal family to Bayonne. It 
seems, however, that the design of emigrating 


beyond the Atlantic had originated with the 
prince of Peace, whose views in this affair are 
not fully ascertained. 

No sooner had the intended emigration of the 
royal family been hinted, than the Spanish capital 
presented a scene of confusion and turbulence ; 
and the inhabitants of Madrid rushed in crowds 
to the road near the palace to prevent their 
departure. At the same time several of the 
ministers and grandees, who disapproved of the 
emigration, circulated hand-bills in the sur- 
rounding country, stating the designs of the 
court. The night of the 17th of March was a 
scene of tumult, and on the following day im- 
mense crowds of people hurried to Aranjuez. 
The palace of the prince of Peace was forcibly 
opened, and his brother, Don Diego Godoy, 
cominaudant of the life-guards arrested. On the 
19th of March issued a royal decree by which 
Charles IV^. abdicated the throne of S[>ain in 
favor of his son, the prince of Asturias ; one of 
the first acts of whose sovereignty was the con- 
fiscation of the estates and property of Godoy, 
wlu) had been discovered and made prisoner in 
the place of his concealment. These events, 
however, were soon succeeded by a counter-revolu- 
tion. The duke of Berg, with the French army, 
had entered Madrid, and was in full possession 
of that capital ; when the two kings of Spain, 
Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. formerly prince 
of Asturias, with the whole of the royal family, 
and some of tlie principal grandees, were allured 
by various pretexts to Bayonne, to meet the 
French emperor. Ferdinand declared, that the 
circumstances in which he assumed the reins of 
government dictated the propriety of the mea- 
sure. Unfortunately, however, this proved even- 
tually to be the most imprudent step he could 
have taken. It was followed by terrible com- 
motions throughout the country, and in Madrid, 
in particular, the most dreadful disorders pre- 
vailed. The French were insulted daily; nu- 
merous assemblies were held by the populace; 
and every thing indicated a dreadful explosion. 
At length, on the 2d of May, a general insurrec- 
tion took place. The grand duke of Berg, com- 
mander-in-chief of the French armies in Spain, 
in coining from the palace, was surrounded by 
the populace, and, after defending himself for 
some time, was on the point of falling when he 
was rescued by his grenadiers. The street of 
Alcala, and the great square, were crowded with 
insurgents. The grand duke flew to his post, 
and a battalion of the French, with some cannon, 
repaired to the palace. Vollies of grape-shot, 
and charges of cavalry, cleared the streets and 
the square; but, the insurgents continuing to fire 
from the houses, generals Daubrin and Guillot, 
with their divisions, broke open the doors, and 
all who were found in arms were put to the 
sword. A body of the insurgents, in the mean- 
while, pushed forward to the arsenal, and bad 
already broke iu, when general Lafraen just ar- 
rived in time to save the arms and ammunition. 
The loss sustained on each side was variously 
represented : but there tan be no doubt of its 
having been very considerable. In consequence 
of these disorders, the grand duke of Berg was 
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constituted lieutenant general of the kingdom. July, about midnight, the French made a vigorouf 
At last, on the 25th of May, an imperial decree attack on the latter, but the courageous conduct 
was issued, declaring the throne of Spain vacant of the brave general Palafox, who -commanded, 
by the abdication of tlie reigning family, and with the valor of the troops and armed inhabi- 
ordering an assembly of notables, consisting uf tants, completely baffled their efforts. Several 
the prelates, grandees, &c., to be held at Ila- succeeding attempts were equally ineffectual; 
} onne, for the purpose of fixing the basis of a and the enemy is said to have lost i:o fewer than 
new government. This was communicated to 12,000 men in their various attacks. But the 
the council of Castile, by the duke of Berg ; most important transaction took plaee in the 
and a commission was establishefl for seen- province of Andalusia. The French general 
larising the lands of tlie church. A spirit of J.)upont took a strong position on the heights of 
discqntent had long pervaded the kingdom ; but Andujar, near the banks of the Guadahpiiver; 
novf the public cxas])eration was indesi-riliable. when general Castanos, at the head of the An- 
Except the partisans of France, finv Spaniards <lalusian patriots immediately advanced upon 
attended the junta at Bayonne. The consumma- him; and having received intelligence that a 
tion of tlie whole plan, however, proceeded ; it detachment of 8000 French, from the head- 
was t'nat tlie French enijicror, on the fith of quarters al Madrid, was already on its march to 
dune, conferred the crown of Spain on his Andujar, resolved to attack Dupont before he 
brother, Joseph Buonaparte, who abdicated bis could receive this reiiiforcement. An obstinate 
kingdom of Naples in favor of the grand-duke of and bloody action ensued; but the patriots at 
Berc, otherwise Joachim Murat, who had mar- length prevailed, and their victory was decisive, 
l ied the sister of Napoleon. The news of these The French general, in order to save the remains 
renunciations was the signal for a general insur- of Ids army from total destruction, on the 20tli 
rection in Spain. The patriotic fiainc burst forth of July surrtmdered himself and his troops pri- 
in Astiiria; whence it spread into Gallicia, and soners of war. The detachment that was on the 
into several districts of Leon. An assembly, way to join 1dm was included in the oapitula- 
convened at Oviedo, published a formal decla- tion, but with this dilfcreiice, that they should 
ration of war against the French goyernmeni ; not be considered as prisoners, but be conveyed 
and, having apjiointed the marcpiis of .Santa by sea to France. dJds victory was of incalcu- 
Cruz generalissimo of the patriotic army, sent table importance to the patriotic cause, 
deputies to request tlie assistance of England. While these events were transpiring in the 
This request was immediately acceded to; and provinces, Joseph Buonaparte was preparing to 
on the 4th of July his majesty issued a procla- take possi'ssioii of his kingdom, and, by a very 
mation, declaring that Great Britain was at peace singular coincidence, made his public entrance 
with the Spanish nation. In every quarter of into his capital on the 20tli of July, the identical 
Spain the mliabitants now flew to arms. The day that was signalised by the defeat and sur- 
eouncil of Seville proclaimed I’erdinand VTl. ; render of Dupont. The splendid illusion, how- 
and published an appeal to the Spanish nation, ever, was not of long dur.ition. After a short 
iVoviiicial assemblies were formed in most of stay of seven days, on the 27ih of July he began 
the principal towns, and depots established in his retreat from Nktilrid towards France, while 
the most suitable situations. In Andalusia above the patriots advanced and took possession of the 
1.5,000 regular troops were collected ; arms vveiv capital. The Frencli now began to retreat 
put into the bands of GO, 000 peasants; and from the different jirovinccs towards Vittoria ; 
general Castanos was appointed commander-in- and concer.tratcd tliti remainder of their forces 
oliief. The I’rench general Dupont, with on the banks of the Fbro. 

about 20,000 men, was at this time sent to se- About the middle of August an event took 
cure a position at Cordova, whence he mi;Jit place which brought to the jiatriotic cause a coii- 
readily move upon Seville, Carthagena, or side.able accession of strength. Several bodies 
Cadiz. Moncey, with upwards of 12,000 mcti, of Spanisii troops had been furnished by llie 
was detached to the provinces of Valeiitia and conn of Madrid as auxiliaries to the French 
Murcia. J.e Febre, with about 18,000, was emperor: of these 8000 were stationed in the 
stationed in Arragon, for the pur])Ose of obtain- Danisli island of Funen, and 2000 in that of 
ing possession of Saragossa, ami keeping open Langeland. A iiegociatioii being entered into 
the communication with Barcelona: and the between tlieir commander, the marquis del 
French army in the north-western parts, consist- Honiana, and admiral Keats, then commanding 
ing of betwf eii 40,000 and 50,000 men, com- a British squadron in the North Seas, in order 
manded by marshal Bessieres, who had his to eflect their liberation, the Spaniards in Funen 
principal station at Bnrgos, .seized the vessels and small craft, the Danish 

The city of Cadiz was among the first to troops in that island being inadequate to oppose 
show its zeal for th(! patriotic cause. The JTench them, and conveyed themselves to Langeland, 
squadron, consisting of five ships of the line and where their countrymen had seized the battery 
one frigate, lying in the liarbour, was obliged to at the mouth of the harbour. By ibis excellent 
surrender, on the 14th of June, to the Spanish mananivre 10,000 Spanish troops were rescued 
arms. This was followed by the defeat and from the power of Buonaparte, and conveyed by 
almost total destruction of the ITcnch army near tlie British sliips to Spain, where they joined 
Almanza. General JVJoncey, having assaulted their brethren in arms in maintaining the cause 
the city of Valencia, was repulsed with an almost of their country. 

incredible slaughter. Saragossa vied with Va- The patriotic spirit was now communicated to 
lencia in patriot ic^nthusiasm. On the 1st of Portugal. A general insurrection took place in 
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the provinces of Tras los Montes and Entre Douro 
e Minho, which rapidly spread throughout the 
whole kingdom. After some severe contests, 
the French under general Loison were driven 
out of Oporto, and nearly cut off in their 
retreat towards Tisbon. The clergy, and parti- 
cularly the monks of Oporto, distinguished 
themselves by their courage and patriotism ; and 
partly by their exhortations, and partly by their 
example, encouraged the people to take up 
arms against their invaders, the plunderers of 
their churches, and the oppressors of tlieir 
country. The result was, that the French were 
ex])elled from Coimbra and several other places, 
and general Jufiot was obliged to concentrate 
his troops in and about l.isbon. About tlie end 
of July a force of 14,000 men, under tlic com- 
mand of .Sir Arthur Wellesley, was despatched to 
Portugal ; and, liaving effected a landing, at once 
comrnen(;eil operations. The French general 
Faborde ^^as posted on the heights near lloleia; 
and as theft.* was reason to ap[)rehend he might 
be joined ])y general T.oison, who was then at 
Jlio Major, the Jlritisli general resolved to at- 
tack his position. The army advanced from 
Caldas in three columns, the right being com- 
posed of the Portuguese, and the two others of 
liritish troops, led on by major-eoiu rals I'ergu- 
sonand Hill, and brigadier-generals Nightingale, 
Cranford, and Fane. The enemy’s positions 
were formidable, and defended with great 
bravery and skill ; but the attack made by the 
British columns proved irresistible. After an 
obstinate cngagcme’nt the French were compelled 
to retire witli the loss of a considerable number 
of men, and three pieces of cannon. The loss of 
the English was 479 killed, wonmled, and miss- 
ing. liicutenart-colonel Lake fell gallantly in 
the heat of the action. In ihe course of the suc- 
ceeding niglit the French generals Loison and 
J>al>orde effected a junction at Torres V'edras 
and both began their march towards Lisbon, 
The Britisli army was also reinforced by a body 
of troops commanded by brigadier-general Ans- 
trutlier, being part of a force sent from England 
under brigadier-general Ackland. 

The moment was now approaching which was 
to decide the fate of the French army in Portu- 
gal, and of the llussian fleet in the Tagus. Junot, 
on whom the emperor of France had conferred 
the title of due d Abrantes, having collected all 
his detachments, attacked the British army on 
the 21st of August, in its strong position at the 
village of Vimicra. The attack was made in se- 
veral columns, and with great impetuosity, till 
the French were driven back by the bayonet ; 
and, being at the same time annoyed on their 
flank by a cannonade from the artillery placed 
on the heights, they were obliged, after a severe 
contest, to retire in confusion. At length the 
enemy, being every where repulsed, were obliged 
to retire with the loss of about 3500 men killed, 
wounded,, and prisoners, thirteen pieces of can- 
non, and twenty-three tumbrils of ammunition. 
One French general, Beiiiere, was taken prisoner, 
and another, supposed to be general Thebauld, 
was found dead on the field of battle. The loss 
of the English, as stated in the returns, was 740 
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men killed, wounded, and missing, in which were 
included many valuable officers. 

On the day after the battle of Vimiera, genera! 
Dalrymple landed, and took the chief command of 
the army. On tho 30th of August a cessation of 
hostilics was agreed on, and eight days afterwards 
a definitive convention signed by the French and 
British commanders, iiy this treaty the French 
were to carry off’ all their arms, ammunition, ar- 
tillery, carriages, and horses, with their military 
chest, and all theplundei acquired by contribu- 
tions, and to be conveyed to France in British 
vessels, without any restrictions in regard to fu- 
ture set vice. The l^ortuguesc artillery, &c., with 
the military and naval arsenals, were to be sur- 
rendered to the British army and navy. No 
Portuguese was to be molested on account of 
the part which he had taken with the French in- 
vaders; and the British commanders engaged to 
prevail on the Spaniards to release all the French 
who were arrested in Spain, and w^ere not bonft, fide 
military men. The Russian fLet in the Tagus, 
consisting of nine ships of the line and a frigate, 
surrendered to the British government as a depo- 
sit, to be given up six months after the conclusion 
of a peace; but the officers and seamen, above 
5(300 in number, were to be immediately carried 
to Russia. 

The reasons assigned by onr commanders for 
consenting to this extraordinary convention were, 
the apprehended ilifiicidty of obtaining provi- 
sions, tlie importance of time, and the means 
which the enemy had of protracting his defence. 
The.se, however, were far from being satisfactory 
cither to the British or Portuguese nation. A 
court of enquiry was instituted, but on a minute 
investigation of the case, nothing appeared that 
bad a tendency to criminate any of the ge?ierals. 
It i.s requisite to observe, that the convention of 
Cintra probably saved the city of T.ishon. 

While the | >ublie altt*ntion was d irected towards 
the affairs of Portugal and Spain, an abortive 
effort at ncgociation was made by tlie emperor 
of France. As a basis, it required the exclusion 
of the supreme government of Spain acting in 
the name of Ferdinand V(l. from the iiegocia- 
tioii. But his Britannic majesty totally rej)ro- 
bated this idea, and, wlien a few notes had 
passed, the ncgociation broke off, as might have 
been expected. 

The British army now commenced its march 
for Spain, under the command of Sir John 
Moore. Sir David Baird had, on tire 13th of 
October, landed a .strong body of troops at (3o- 
runba, and, after many delays and innumerable 
difficulties, on the 19th of November arrived at 
Astorga. In the mean while the emperor of 
France personally entered Spain, anti the pa- 
triotic armies under generals Belvidere, Blake, 
and Castanos, being successively defeated at 
Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela, the French army 
forced the pass of Somma Sierra : on the 2d of 
December it advanced to Madrid, which it en- 
tered on the 4th. 

The French emperor having settled the affairs 
of the capital, hastened to endeavour to cut off 
the retreat of the English army. He himself 
departed from Madrid on the 18th of December, 
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with an army of 32,000 infantry, and 8000 ca- 
valry. 

In the mean time, the British general medi- 
tated a junction with the marquis Romana, with 
the view of making an attack on the duke of 
Dalmatia, lie therefore marched to Majorga, 
where he was joined by general Baira with the 
troops from Corunna. The whole British army, 
which was now found to consist of 23,000 infantry 
and upwards of 2000 cavalry, besides some small 
detachments, advanced to Sahagan. But general 
Moore was no sooner arrived at his station than 
he received intelligence of the movements of tlie 
enemy ; and judging it impossible to make an 
effectual resistance against the formidable force 
that was coming against him, on the 24th of 
December commenced a precipitate retreat 
through Gallicia. Napoleon made forced marches 
after him as far as Astorga; but, finding that his 
prey had eluded his grasp, he resigned the fur- 
ther operations into the hands of the dukes of 
Dalmatia and Abrantes. 

The disasters of this retreat of the British army 
were great : great numbers of men, unable to 
keep up with the rest, were left on the line of 
march ; many of their horses were also left be- 
hind; and nofew.er than 1400 were killed to pre- 
vent them from falling into the hands .of the 
enemy. General Anstruther died through ex- 
cessive fatigue. The valor and perseverance of the 
troCps were never more conspicuous tiian on this 
occasion. At length, after fourteen days of precipi- 
tate and harassing marches, the army reached 
Corunna on the 1 1th of January, 1809 ; and had 
the transports been ready, might have embarked 
without further loss. But these had been sent 
to Vigo; and it was not till the 13th that the 
first division of transports arrived. We have de- 
scribed the memorable battle that took place on 
the 16th in our article Corunna. 

The expedition to Denmark was the leading 
topic of debate in both houses, when parliament 
met 3Lst of January, 1800, Mr. Ponsonby 
proposed to take a view of the subject in three 
distinct relations of Denmark, Russia, and 
France, and moved for certain documents to be 
laid before the house, but the motion was nega- 
tived by 253 votes against 108. It was, how- 
ever admitted, that there was no evidence of the 
hostile intention of Denmark towards Great 
Britain before the aggression ; and all that the 
ministers of the crown labored to establish on 
that head w'as, that it was probable, from past 
experience, that Denmark would be induced 
by inclination, or compelled by force, to join 
the enemy. 

Lord Siflmouth moved for an address to the 
king, praying that the Danish fleet might be kept 
in such a state as not to preclude the possibility 
of restoring it, should circumstances occur under 
which it might he expedient so to do. This was 
powerfully supported by lord Grenville. It was, 
nowever, negatived by 105 votes to fifty-one. 
The orders in council, which had been issued 
subsequently to Napoleon’s decree of blockade, 
also occupied the attention of both houses. A 
great variety of argument with respect to the 
policy of these measures was employed on each 
side, during the debates on a bill brought in by 
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the chancellor of the exchequer for making 
these orders valid ; but, on the 25th of Marcli, 
the bill finally passed both houses. It was ac- 
companied by a bill for commercial intercourse 
with America, which was intended to afford time 
for making arrangements with that country. 

At this period of the session lord Folkestone 
introduced his attack on the marquis Wellesley, 
respecting hik transactions with the nabob of 
Oude. The marquis was defended in an ela- 
borate reply by Sir John Anstruther, who had 
held a high judicial office in India, fter a 
long and interesting debate the previous ques- 
tion was put on all the resolutions except the 
last; in lieu of which Sir John Anstruther 
moved, that * the marquis Wellesley, in his 
proceedings in the province of Oude, was ac- 
tuated by an ardent zeal for the public service, 
and by an anxious desire to provide more effec- 
tually for the safety and prosperity of the British 
cnq)irc in India.’ This was carried by 180 to 
twenty-nine voices. 

On the 11th of April Mr. Pcrcival brought 
forward his project of finance for the year. 
The war taxes he estimated at £20.000.000. and 
he proposed a loan of £8,O00,OOO in addition to 
£4,000,000 already funded of exchequer bills. 
Additional taxes were also voted to the amount 
of .£300,000. The supplies required were 
£43,000,000 for England, and £5,500,000 for 
Ireland. A new financial yilan, introduced by 
him, was that of enabling the holders of three 
per cent, stock to transfer tlieir stock to the com- 
missioners for the reduction oT the national debt, 
and to receive equivalent annuities in its stead. 

The house of commons, having on the fUh of 
March gone into a committee on the mutiny 
bill, the introduction of a bill for establishing a 
local militia of 200,000 men was also introduced 
by lord Castlereagh in April, and passed into a 
law. The men were to be trained for twenty- 
eight days annually. On the 4th of July parlia- 
ment was prorogued by commission. 

On the continent of J^urope during this year 
(1808) the emperor of France, before he set out 
for Spain, had an interview with the emperor of 
Russia, over whose mind he flattered himselfr 
that he had acquired a lasting ascendancy. The 
meeting took place at Erfurt on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, each sovereign being accompanied by a 
numerous and splendid suite. As it was the 
obvious purpose of Napoleon to place matters 
upon such footing that he could withdraw his 
troops from Germany, and employ them in the 
Peninsula, he rendered the Russian monarch the 
mediator of a negociation, by which he engaged 
to evacuate the Prussian territory as soon as the 
contributions should be paid, which he reduced 
to one-third of their amount ; and he wrote, 
with his own hand, an obliging letter to the 
queen of .Pnissia. llie only other part of 
Europe in which war-like operations were car- 
rying on this year was Sweden. 

The Russians in the month of March took 
possession of Abo, the capital of Finland, and 
declared its annexation to the Russian empire; 
on which the king of Sweden suddenly abanp* 
doned the farther defence of that province, and 
undertook the invasion of Norway. Sir John 
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Moore having proceeded to Stockholm to con- adopted in compliance wKh the representations 
cert measures of co-operation with the Swedish of the Spanish juntas. Mr. Canning endeavoured 
troops, and refusing to concur in some of the king’s to justify the principles on which his majesty's 
extravagant plans, the monarch’s resentment was ministers had acted, by developing the state of 
so much excited that he was obliged to escape Spain at the commencement of the grand insur- 
in disguise, and brought back his troops amount- rection. ‘When tlie whole Spanish nation,' 
ing to 10,000 men, without landing them. said he, ^rose unanimously, and with a concert 

The Russians now directed their force against almost miraculous, the consequimce was, the 
the fortress of Sweaborg, the Gibraltar of the sudden creation of various local authorities, 
north ; and so feeble was tlie defence that was acknowledging no head ; jealous, watchful, and 
made of it, that it induced a suspicion of trcach- extremely suspicious of any attempt on the part 
ery. They also made descents on the islands of of one to obtain ascendancy over the others.’ 
Gothland and Aland. An engagement between The supreme central junta was not erected till 
the flotillas of the two powers ended to the dis- the last week in September. ^ To these circuin- 
ad vantage of the Swedes. In Finland an arinis- stances Mr. Canning ascribed the direction of 
tice was concluded on the 27th of September, the expedition, and the delay of the advance of 
which consigned the greatest part of the pro- the British army. 

vince to the possession of Russia. No inconsiderable portion of the present session 

The naval occurrences of the year 1808 were was occupied in an extraordinary investigation of 
not of much importance; but in such as oc- tlie conduct of the diikc- of York. So early as the 
curred the British sliips maintained their usual 27th of January, colonel Wardle, an oflicer of mi- 
inaritime superiority. litia, asserted the existence of a system of abuses 

An extraordinary instance of tlie naval in- in the military jiroinotions. d'he substance of the 
feriority of tlie Turks was shown by an engage- charge was, that an intriguing female, Mary 
ment in the Archipelago on tlie .5th of July. Anne Clarke, who during several years had been 
The Seahorse Knglisli frigate descrying, olf tlie a favorite with liis royal liigliuess, but then dis- 
island of Scopelo, a Turkish ship of fifty-two carded, had carried on a Irathc in commissions, 
guns, a corvette of twenty-four guns, and a gal- not only with the knowledge, but also tlie par- 
ley, by dint of mameuvering brouglit the corvette ticipation of the duke. After various observa- 
flrst to action, and in a short time reduced her lions had been offered by different members, the 
to a wreck. She then engaged in close fight chancellor aif the exchequer proposed that the 
witli the large ship, and after an obstinate re- enquiry should take place in a committee of the 
sistance compelled her to strike, with the loss of whole house, in which it appeared that the duke’s 
360 men killed and wounded, that of the Sea- knowledge of her transactions, and participation 
horse being only five killed and ten wounded. in her gains, were circumstances, the proof of 
Mr. Rose, who had been sent to the United which depended chiefly on the testimony of 
States for the purpose nf restoring the relations Mrs Clarke herself. 

of amity between the two countries, returned On the 23rd of I’cbrnary his royal highness 
without success. addressed a letter to the Sjieaker of the house of 

In the month of August this year arrived in commons, in vvhicli he not only denied all per- 
Englarid Louis XVlil., nominal king of France, s«)rial participation, but the slightest knowledge 
with the queen and the daughter of the late of these abuses. ‘ But,’ added his royal high- 
king, married to the duke d’Angouleme; but ness, ‘if upon such evidence as has been ad- 
only acknowledged here under tlie title of the duced against me, the house of commons can 
count de Lisle. A lil^eral provision was, never- think my innocence questionable, f claim of 
theless, made for himself and his household; their justice that I shall not be condemned with- 
and in the delightful seckision of Hartwell, near out trial, nor be deprived of the benefit and 
Aylesbury, he ]iassed almost the only tranquil protection which is afforded to every British 
and peaceful years he had known. subject, by those sanctions under which alone 

The British parliament was convened on the evidence is received in the ordinary administra- 
19tli of January, 1809. The speech adverted to tion of the law.’ 

the late overture for peace ; in relation to which It now became necessary to put an end to the 
his majesty expressed his persuasion, that the present anomalous proceedings, or to frame regu- 
two houses would participate in tlie feelings ex- lar articles of impeachment. With a view to 
pressed in his declaration. He informed them the first alternative, Mr. Percival on the 17th of 
that his engagements with Spain were reduced March moved a resolution, ‘ that the house hav- 
into the form of a treaty of alliance. The pecu- ing examined the evidence, and having found 
liar claim of the king of Sweden to his majesty's that personal corruption, and connivance at cor- 
support was also insisted on ; but the debates on ruption, had been imputed to the duke of York, 
the affairs of Portugal and Spain took tlie pre- were of opinion that the imputation was wholly 
cedence in poinfof interest. Earls St. Vincent, unfounded.' This was carried by 278 against 
Grenville, and Moira, reprobated the idea of 19G voices. His royal highness, however, found 
sending an army to Portugal when Spain was at it expedient to resign his higli office, which was 
stake. In the commons, Mr. Ponsoiiby adopted transferred to Sir David Dundas. 
the same train of reasoning ; but they were ably During this ferment of the public mind, a 
answered by lords Hawkesbury and Casllereagli, charge of corruption was also brought against 
and by Mr. secretary Canning. Lord Hawkesbury lord Castlereagh. While that nobleman pre- 
declarcd, that the sending of a Britisli force to sided at the India board he had been compli- 
Portugal, in preference to Spain, was a measure meiited with the disposal of a writership, and, 
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desirous of a seat in parliament for a friend, he 
was recommended to a ^ trafficking broker,* who 
pretended to be able to obtain one in exchange. 
With this man loid Castlereagh imprudently 
assented to an interview, but the treaty broke oft. 
Lord Castlereagh, in his defence, ‘disclaimed 
being actuated by any corrupt motive, or the 
exertion of any official inlluence, though he 
much regretted that he had inadvertently been 
led to converse on such a subject witli such a 
man ; and said, that if the house <lccmed the 
action, or rather the intention, whicli was all 
that the accusation ainonnted to, unparliamentary, 
he should l)Ow to any censure which he might be 
thought to deserve.’ 

A resolution of censure was moved by lord 
Archibald Hamilton on the 2'jth of April; but 
this being an offence that was only contemplated, 
the chancellor of the exchequer moved the 
order of the day ; in voting for which, Air. Can- 
ning took occasion to remark, ‘that ho would by 
no means be understood thereby to pronounce 
the case submitted to them as not of very seri- 
ous importance.’ This ojiinioti having apparently 
more weight than the vote, the order of the day 
was 4 egatived, and Mr. (.'anning himself moved, 
‘that the house, on considering the whole of the 
case, saw no necessity fur a criminating resolu- 
tion,’ which was carried by a majority of 211 
to 107 voices 

Soon after the battle of Corunna the emperor 
Napoleon set out on his return to France. In the 
month of March, 1800, orders were issued for the 
French armies to recross the Uhine. Tlie troops 
of Austria were assembled under the archduke 
Charles as coruinander-m-chief. On the side of 
Italy, the viceroy Fiuene Beauharnois collected 
a numerous army. Karly in April, the Aus- 
trians liaving passe<l the Inn near Scharding, the 
king of Bavaria quitted his capital, and ri'tired 
to Augsburg. On tlio I8ih Napoleon arrived at 
Ingolstadt. The first considerable action took 
place at Ebensberg, wliere the archduke Louis 
was surprised, and his division of troops dis- 
persed or destroyed. 

In the mean time the grand army under the 
archduke Charles took possession of Hat isl^on, 
making the French garrison prisoners of war. 
On the 22nd of April the two armies met at 
Eckmuhl. The battle commenced at two in the 
afternoon, and was long and ob.stinate ; but to- 
wards evening the Austrians were driven from 
their positions, and attempted to take refuge 
under the walls of Ratisbon, but the city was 
forced with great slaughter, and the Austrians 
retreated to the left btink of the Danube. Na- 
poleon, following the course of that river, ad- 
vanced to Vienna; into which capital, on the 
10th of May, he once more entered as conqueror, 
the emperor Francis having jireviously retired to 
Moravia. 

In the north of Germany a strong disposition 
to rise in opposition to the tyranny of France at 
this time manifested itself, had any rallying point 
existed. Colonel Schill, an officer late in the 
Prussian service, raised the standard of indepen- 
dence at Luneburg, and was joined by great 
numbers ; but he was opposed and overpowered 
by a far superior force undfir Jerome Buonaparte. 


lie then retired to Stralsund, in which place he 
sustained a siege, and was killed in the defence 
of it. The duke of Brunswick also, whose efforts, 
combined with those of Schill, and supported by 
Great Britain, might have been attended 'with 
the happiest results, took up arms when the 
cause was hopeless, and, after some temporary 
success, was compelled towards the close of • 
August to embark on board a Britisli squadron 
at the mouth of the Weser. 

In Poland, the archduke Ferdinand being 
resisted by a ymy inferior force under prince 
Poniatowski, nephew to the late king Sianislans, 
and whose great qualities made him the obj^t 
of his country’s secret hope and warm atUum- 
ment, took possession of Warsaw, but was , 
recalled in consequence of the early disasters of 
the Austrian arms. The Russians, then joining 
the Poles, occupied nearly the wliolc* of tlie 
Austro-l\)lish provinces; but the emjieror Alex- 
ander showed no disposition to push the war 
with vigor. 

ill Italy, where the aj-chdukc .lohn command- ^ 
ed, the first operations of tlie Austrians ere also 
successful, and he captured tlie cities of Padtia 
and A icenza; Imt, siibserjucntly to the battle ot 
Eckmuhl, he was also recalled to the defence of 
Au'^tria. In liis retreat the archduke wiis closely 
followed by the viemoy, ])rinee F-ngene Beau--^ 
harnois, who obtained several mhantages over 
him ; and on the ausjiieious anniversary of the • 
battle of Marengo, the two armies coming to a 
general engagement near Raab in Hungary, 
the Austrians were totally deleated, and that 
great bulwark of the kingdom fell into the hands 
of the enemy.. 

During an interval of repose, whicli passed 
after the indecisive battle of h'.sline', all the de- 
monstrations of the I' reneh seemed to be pointed 
against that positiofv, whicli was, in the expi^c- 
tation of attack, reiub-red almost inqiregnaiile 
by redoubts and intreiiehmonts. But, on^ the 
night of July 4th, a bridge of vast diineusaons 
was thrown across the river, with almost magical 
expedition and skill, ojipositc the loft wing ot 
the Austrians stationed at Wagram. Early next 
morning the whole French ariiiy had* crossed the 
river, and appeared in order ot battle. Ilius 
surprised and disconcert'd, the archduke ( diaries 
spent (lie day in maiKenvrcing and altering his 
dispo.sitions.*^ On tlie bth of July, at sunrise, the 
long expected contest commen^d. Jn his efforts 
to outfiank the enemy, tlie archfftike dangerously 
weakened his centre, upon which an assault was 
made with accumulated force. The Austrians, 
unable to withstand the shock, gave way, though 
by slow degrees, retreating finally near a league 
from the ground, leaving the wings exposed to 
an attack from the dukes of Rivoli and Auer- 
stadt (Masseiia and Davoust). ’riie village of 
Wagram being also forced by tlie enemy, the 
A'Ktrians, perceiving the fate of the battle de- 
cided, fled with precipitation, apd were pursued 

a.s far as Znaim in Moravia. 

Napoleon now received a proposal from the 
emperor Francis to treat of peace ; and a defini- 
tive treaty was concluded much less unfavorame 
to Austria than might have been expected. To 
Bavaria the emperor Francis was obliged to 
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yield the important territory of Saltzburg, with 
other districts in the vicinity. To Trance were 
ceded Fiame and Trieste, with tiie entire line of 
cofst connecting the dominions of France on 
both sides of the Adriatic. In Poland the king 
of Saxony obtained, in addition to the provinces 
constituting the duchy of Warsaw, the Western 
Gallicia, with the city of Cracow. Another 
portion of Austrian Poland was assigned to 
iiussia. 

After the British army had embarked from 
Corunna, the French emperor bent all hiseflbrts 
to the subjugation of Spain, A number of 
fugiti-ves from the army of Castanos, which was 
defeated at Tudela on the 23d of November, 
1809, had retreated to Saragossa, and, together 
with its martial citizens and armed peasants from 
the country, composed a body of 50,000 men, 
under the command of the renowned Palafox. 
The siege was conducted by the duke of Monte- 
beljo, one of the ablgst of the I'rcnch generals. 
()i> the 2t3th of January the I’rench made their 
grand attack. About noon on the following day 
the breaches were practicable, and tlie assailants 
entered ihe city. General I.acosle, and a great 
number of their bravest officers and men, fell in 
the assault. The determined resolution of the 
Hihabitants, who disputed every inch of ground, 
and converted every house into a fortress, reduced 
the French to the necessity of mining and blow- 
ing up the houses. The Spaniards, on their 
part, had recourse to counter-mining; and the 
effects of this subterraneous war were dreadfully 
destructive. During these tremendous operations 
the batteries kept up an incessant fire ; and, by 
mining and blowing up the houses as they pro- 
ceeded, the Frencli, on the 17th of February, at 
length became masters of the city. No fewer 
than 20,000 of its brave defenders were at this 
time buried under its ruins. 

A series of disasters now fell on the patriot 
cause. The French army in Catalonia made 
three powerful attacks on that of the Spaniards 
under general Reding. Iti the last of these the 
Spanish general, after an obstinate conflict, in 
ijivhich he was severely wounded, was, on the 
12th of March, driven from his position, and 
compelled to retire to Tarragona. Soon after 
general Cuesta was defeated 29th of March, at 
Medellin, and obliged .to retreat to Monasterio. 
The patriots about thjs time recovered Vigo; 
but their casual advantages were sunk in the 
long train of disasters, and the French made 
themselves masters of the centre of Spain. 

On the 22d of April Sir Arthur Welle.sley 
once more landed at Lisbon with large rein- 
forcements. Instantly repairing to Coimbra, be 
put himself at the head of the allied forces, and 
advanced against Oporto ; at the same time de- 
taching marshal Beresford to occupy the fords 
of the Upper Douro. Here rnarshal Soult, 
^ding himself in danger of being insulated, 
judged it necessary to retreat into Gallicia. 
Meanwhile marshal Victor had made himself 
master .of Alcantara; upon which the British 
commander returned to the south, and Victor 
retired to his former station at Guadiana. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley on the 20th of July 
"Effected his junction with Cuesta at Oropesa; 

VoL. X. 


but marshal Victor, aware of his danger, bad by 
this time crossed the Tagus. The British and 
Portuguese army now marched along the banks 
of the river towards Olalla, and took an advan- 
tageous position near Talavera de la Reyna. 
Early on the morning of the 28lh the enemy, 
attacked the British in force, making a demon- 
stration also on the opposite quarter. The bat- 
tle continued at intervals during the whole day, 
and ended in the final repulse of the enemy. 

Marshals Ney, Soult, and Mortier, now ad- 
vanced in great force upon the rear of the allies, 
and it became necessary for them to retreat to 
Badajos. On the eastern side of the peninsula, 
general Blake, after a fruitless attempt to recover 
Saragossa, was attacked and totally routed by 
the duke of Albufera (marshal Suchet) on the 
19th of June; — and this disaster was followed 
by a much greater; for the central army, said 
to consist of 50,000 men, under the marquis 
Ariezaga, advancing upon Madrid, with the 
view of passing the Tagus at Aranjuez, was en- 
countered lOtli of November, by the French 
under king Joseph, assisted by the marshals 
Soult, Mortier, and Vic\or, at Ocana, near the 
south bank of that river, wfien the action ter- 
minated in a signal victory on the part of the 
enemy. The vanquished army retreated in con- 
fusion beyond the mountains. Jn the month of 
December the strong and important fortress of 
Gerona, after a long resistance, surrendered to 
marshal Augereau. 

The king of Sweden persisted in the war with 
Russia, with what his subjects deemed insensate 
obstinacy. On the morning of the 1 3th of March, 
as he was preparing to leave Stockholm for his 
country residence, he was suddenly arrested in 
his own palace. He drew his sword iii rage, 
but was immediately overpowered, and sent a 
prisoner to the fortress of Drotningholm. The 
duke of Sudermania issued a proclamation, in 
quality of administrator, declaring the incapacity 
and deposition of the king. This resulted in an 
act of abdication, signed by Gustavus I\^, and 
a decree was passed, that be and bis issue, born 
and not born, were for ever excluded from the 
throne of Sweden. The duke ascended the throne 
as Charles X III., and a treaty of peace followed, 
17(h of September, with Russia. An accommo- 
dation between Sweden and France took place 
in December, in consequence of which the 
forirrr recovered Pomerania, and the Isle of 

Re.g^' I. 

hk the early part of June Sir John Stewart, 
commander of the British army in Sicily, under- 
took an expedition against the kingdom and 
capital of Naples, and landed with 15,000 
British troops, afterwards joined by a body of 
Sicilians on the coast of Calabria. On the 24th 
the advanced division of the fleet anchored olf 
Cape Miseno, and preparations w’eie made for 
an attack on the Isle of Ischia. A descent being 
effected, in the face of a formidable chain of 
batteries, the defences of the enemy were turned, 
and their principal force retired to the castle, 
which surrendered on the 30th. The adjacent 
garrison of Procida was also summoned, and 
submitted ; which paved the way for the capture 
of forty gun-boats in their passage from Oaeta to 
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Naples. But such a force was now assembled for anchored again three wiles from the forts, and 
the defence of Naples, that Sir John Stuart saw sent all the small vessels to the attack. Lord 
no prospect of success in an attempt against that Cochrane, leading the way, opened a fire on a 
capital. An unsuccessful attempt on the castle ship of fifty-six guns, which struck, and thisf^as 
of Scylla, which the enemy afterwards aban- followed by three others of the line, which were 
doned, blowing up the works, concluded the also forced to strike; all of which were set on 
military operations of the British in this quarter, fire and destroyed. The other French ships be- 
An unaertaking of much greater moment ing got into deep water, moved up the Charente, 
occupied the attention of the British ministry where it was impracticable to molest them ; but 
during the summer of 1809 : the memorable it was doubtful whether they could be again got 
WaJeheren expedition. Towards the end of out to sea. 

July an army of 40,000 men was collected under Lord Collingwood, who had succeeded Nel- 
the command of the earl of Chatham, assist- son in the chief command of the ships in the 
ed by a naval force, under the direction of Mediterranean, having proposed to general 
Sir Richard Strachan. The principal object of Stuart an expedition against the islands of 
the expedition was to gain possession of the Zantc, Cephalonia, and others, whilst the French 
islands commanding the entrance of the Scheldt, should be occupied with the defence of Naples, 
and the port of Flushing. a joiat force from Messina, Malta, and Corfu, 

The armament inrested Flushing on the 1st was arranged for this purpose, and on the 1st 
of August. A dreadful cannonade and bom- of October it anchored in the bay of Zante. On 
bardment commenced on the 13th, which on the the following clay a capitulation was agreed on,^ 
15th produced from the commander of the gar- by which all that group of islands surrendered to 
rison, general Monnet, a request for a suspension the British arms, and the government of the sep- 
of arms. This was followed by a surrender, tinsular republic was restored, 
which yielded nearly 6000 men prisoners of war. On the 23rd of October three French ships of 
During the siege of this place, a great number the line and four frigates, with a convoy of dbout 
of troops from the Belgic and nearest French twenty vessels, were descried corning from Tou- 
provinces were assembled for the defence of Ion. Lord Collingwood directed rear admiral 
Antwerp ; so that an attack upon that important Martin to proceed with a squadron in clv.ise of 
place, and the fleet lying under its fortifications, them and on the 25th, off the mouth of the 
whatever might have been its success at the com- Rhone, two of the French ships of the line were 
mencement of the enterprise, was now thought chased on shore, and set on fire by the crews ; 
too hazardous. The troops likewise were be- while a third, with a frigate, ran on shore at the 
coming sickly, and lord Chatham was induced entrance of the port of Cette, with little chance of 
to depart for England on the 14th of September, being got off. The convoy mostly escaped at 
with the greatest part of his army. Die opinions the time into the bay of Rosas ; but on the 30th 
of the ministry relative to the retaining or aban- some ships, with the boats of the fleet, under the 
doning Walcheren itself were in a state of flue- orders of captain Hallowell, entering into the bay 
tuation. In the middle of September a requisition most gallantly overcame all the resistance made,, 
was made for a number of the peasantry of the as well from the vesspels as from the castle of Ro- 
island to repair and strengthen the fortifications sas and the forts, and captured or destroyed the 
of Flushing; and, near the end of October, whole. 

100 artificers arrived from England with brick Mr. Jefferson having been succeeded, in the 
and lime. Towards the middle of November, office of president 6f the United States of 
however, the demolition of the works and basin America, by Mr. Maddison, the embargo, which 
for shipping was begun ; and on the 23d of had been severely felt from its long continuance, 
December Walcheren was completely evacuated was repealed, and an act substituted prohibiting 
by the relics of the British army, one-half of all intercourse with France and lingland, with a 
which were either dead, or on the sick list. proviso, that, if either nation rescinded its ob- 

Martinique and Cayenne were added to our noxious decrees, the prohibition relative to that 
conquests : and a French fleet of nine sail of the nation should cease. Mr. Erskine, the English 
line, lying in the road of Aix, protected by the envoy in America, was consequently empowered 
forts- of that island, lord Cochrane, who was to promise, that, if the American interdiction of 
acting under the orders of admiral Garabier, July 1807 were withdrawn, the commerce of 
proposed to make an attack upon it with a America with the French colonies should be 
squadron of five ships, frigates, ana smaller armed placed on the same footing as in times of peace, 
vessels. Standing in with a favorable wind, on the British cruisers being allowed to capture all . 
the 11th of April, a boom laid across tlie vessels trading contrary to this restriction. But 
entrance was broken through by the leading Mr. F>skine ventured also, without proper au- 

ship, and the greater part of the French ships thority, to declare the orders in council rescinded 

S ed iheir-cables, and ran for the shore. On from the 10th of June 1809, on the general en- 
dlowing day lord Cochrane gave information gagement ‘ that an envoy extraordinary would be 
by telegraph to the admiral, that seven of the received by the president, with a disposition cor- 
enemy’s ships were on shore, in a situation respondent to that of his Britannic majesty.’ The 
which aflforded an opportunity of destroying them. British government, however, refused its ratifica- 
It being, however, found that the state of the tion to this agreement. 

wind rendered it hazardous to enter the roads. On the 16 th ofDeceraber Napoleon announced 
in which the water was shallow, with the large to the senate his intention of divorcing his em- 
ships, admiral Gambier, who had unmoored, press; ^nd the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
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daughter of the emperor Francis, was pointed 
out as the future empress. This had been ar- 
ranged at Vienna during the preceding summer, 
and the marriage was celebrated at Paris in the 
ensuing month of March, with great pomp and 
festivity. 

In the course of this year several changes had 
taken place in tlie English cabinet. Mr. Can- 
ning did not enter very cordially into the defence 
of lord Castlereagh on the charge relative to tlie 
India writership; but it was not then known 
that he had previously applied to the duke of 
Portland for the removal of that nobleman from 
the war department, recommending the marquis 
Wellesley as his successor ; obtaining a promise 
from the premier to that effect, though not for its 
immediate execution. 

The melancholy termination of the Walcheren 
expedition, however, brought this state of mask- 
ed hostility between these ministers to a crisis. 
Mr. Canning again urging his suit was surprised 
to find that no communication had been made 
to lord Castlereagh by the duke of Portland, and 
gave in his resignation. Lord Castlereagh, 
on tlie other hand, being now informed of all the 
circumstance?, so highly resented the interference 
as to make an immediate demand of satisfaction. 
A duel accordingly took place on the 21st 
of September, in which Mr. Canning was 
wounded. 

On the 23d of September Mr. Perceval, upon 
whom (in consequence of the resignation of the 
remier and the two secretaries) the chief, it may 
e said the sole, weight of the government now 
devolved, wrote to earl Grey and lord Grenville 
stating, ‘ that his majesty had authorised the earl 
of Liverpool (late lord Ilawkesbury), and him- 
self, to communicate with their lordships for the 
purpose of forming an extended and combined 
administration ; and requesting their presence in 
London.’ Lord Grenville on this repaired to 
town, in obedience to what he considered to be 
an intimation of the king’s pleasure; but in bis 
answer to Mr. Perceval, dated the 29th of Sep- 
tember, he peremptorily declined the communi- 
cation proposed, declaring, ‘ that it could not be 
oon.siderecl in any other light than as a dereliction 
of public principle.' Earl Grey, writing from 
his seat in Northumberland, declared ‘ his at- 
tendance in town unnecessary, unless he had re- 
ceived the king’s commands to that effect,' Mr. 
Perceval now accepted the office of fiffit lord of 
the treasury: marquis Wellesley, who had su- 
perseded Mr. Frere in Spain, was recalled to 
receive the seals of the foreign department : lord 
Liverpool succeeded lord Castlereagh as minister 
at war; and the honorable Richard Ryder, lord 
Liverpool in the home department. 

The 25th of October of this year, being the fif- 
tieth celebration of his accession to the throne, 
was distinguished throughout the united king- 
dom as a jubilee, and was marked by every 
demonstration of loyal attachment and reve- 
rence. 

The parliament of the united kingdom was 
convened on the 23d of January, 1810, and never 
did the political atmosphere exhibit a deeper 
gloom Russia, the only continental power 
which could singly cope with Frafice, was in 
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strict alliance with the French emperor. Austria 
had been once more prostrate at his feet. The 
resistance of Spain, in the general opinion, had 
become almost hopeless ; and all the other pow- 
ers of Europe were in a state of vassalage. Yet 
under these unfavorable circumstances the speech 
delivered by the lord chancellor, in his majesty'*; 
name, expressed ‘his just confidence, under di- 
vine providence, in the wisdom of his parlia- 
ment, the valor of his forces, and the spirit of 
his people. His majesty hoped that material 
advantages would be found to result from the 
demolition of the docks and arsenals of Flushing. 
The expulsion of the French from Portugal, and 
the glorious victory obtained by lord viscount 
Wellington atTalavera, had contributed to check 
the progress of their arms in the peninsula. As- 
surances had been received of the friendly dis- 
position of America ; and his majesty had much 
satisfaction in declaring the flourishing state of 
the national commerce, and increasing produce 
of the revenue.’ 

In parliament the speech of Mr. Perceval on 
the subject of the late overtures to lords Gren- 
ville and Grey, was particularly modest and con- 
ciliatory. In adverting to the overture made by 
the command of the king to lords Grey and 
Grenville, he protested that he did not wish for 
the situation which he then occupied. The cir- 
cumstances of the times required a strong and 
extended administration; and he hoped that the 
application would have been successful. Had 
he been at liberty to state his proposals, the first 
would have been to resign the treasury to their 
disposal. 

After a variety of other proceedings, in which 
the same subjects were inairectly brought under 
discussion, on the 26th of January lord Porches- 
ter moved in the house of commons, ‘that a com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the policy 
and the conduct of the late expedition to the 
Scheldt.' This motion was carried by the small 
majority of 195 to 186 ; and a committee of the 
whole house was fixed on for the purpose. His 
lordship afterwards moved for an address to the 
king for copies of instructions given to the com- 
manders, and other papers, which was agreed to; 
and a secret committee was nominated for the 
inspection of such communications as were 
deemed improper to be made public. 

Among the papers thus moved for was <A 
copy of the earl of Chatham’s statement of his 
proceedings, dated October 15th, 1809, and pre- 
sented to the king February 14th 1810.' This 
document appeared, from its contents, to be an 
appeal to his majesty by the commander of one 
part of the expedition against the conduct of the 
commander of another part, and the circum- 
stance occasioned much debate. A motion being 
made by Mr. Whitbread for an address to his , 
majesty, requesting that there might be laid be- 
fore the house copies of all reports and other pa- 
pers submitted at any time to his majesty by the 
earl of Chatham, relative to the late expedition, 
was carried, on a division, by 178 to 171 votes. 
The answer returned to the address signified, 
that the king had received a report from lord 
Chatham on the 15th of January, which he had 
kept till February the iOth, when it was returned 
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to the earl in consequence of his desire to make 
some alterations in it ; that the report thus al- 
tered, having been again presented to the king 
on the 14th, was directed by his majesty to be 
delivered to the secretary of . state, and no copy 
of it was kept by the king. Mr. Whitbread, on 
the 2d of jMarch, moved -wo resolutions respect- 
ing this matter : one stating the fact as above 
mentioned ; the oilier a strong censure of the 
same. After a long debate the previous question 
was moved, but negatived by 221 to 188 voices; 
and, the first resolution being then carried, Mr. 
Whitbread waived the second, and admitted a 
modification of it proposed by Mr. Canning. It 
was then determined that the resolution should 
be entered on the journals of the house ; the 
consequence of which was that lord Chatham 
resigned his office of master-general of the ord- 
nance. 

When the proceedings relative to the Wal- 
cheren expedition first came before the house 
Mr. Yorke moved an enforcement of the stand- 
ing order for the exclusion of strangers, and con- 
tinued to move it from day to day. Mr. Sheri- 
dan therefore moved a revision of the standing 
order, which was vehemently opposed by Mr. 
Windham, who launched into a furious invective 
against the reporters. This singular tirade was 
answered with spirit and tamper by Mr. Stephens, 
an eminent civilian, who had himself in his ear- 
lier days, he acknowledged, been a reporter of 
the debates. 

There was at this time a debating society in 
London, under the name of the British Forum, 
the president of which was John Gale Jones. 
On the 19th of February a placard appeared, in- 
forming the public that a question had been de- 
bated at the British Forum, ‘Which was the 
greater outrage on the public feeling, Mr. Yorke’s 
enforcement of the standing order of the house 
of commons for the exclusion of strangers, or Mr. 
Windham's attack on the Lbevty of the press ? 
And that it was unanimously decided, that the 
enforcement of the standing order ought to be 
censured as an insidious and ill-timed attack on 
the liberties of the press.’ 

Jones was accordingly cited, on Mr. Yorke’s 
motion, before the honorable house on the 21st 
of February, when he avowed himself the autlior 
of the paper, and, notwithstanding an apology, 
was committed to Newgate. 

On the 12th of March Sir Francis Burdett, 
who had not been present at the former pro- 
ceedings, called the attention of the house to this 
subject in a speech in which he ventured to deny 
altogether the power of the house to commit : 
and on the 24th of March there appeared in 
Cobbett’s Weekly Register a letter, entitled ‘Sir 
Francis Burdett to his constituents, denying the 
power of the house of commons to imprison the 
people of England.’ This publication was brought 
before the house on the 26th by Mr. Lethbridge, and 
Sir Francis acknowledging himself to be the author, 
Mr, Lethbridge on the following day moved that 
the publication in question was a libellous and 
scandalous paper, reflecting upon the just rights 
and liberties of the house ; and that Sir Francis 
Burdett, who suffered thie paper to be printed 
with hi» name, had been guilty of a violation of 


those privileges. These resolutions being agreed 
to without a division, a motion was made by Sir 
Robert Salisbury for his commitment to the 
tower; and an amendment, softening the sen- 
tence to a reprimand, was rejected by 190 votes 
to 152. On the 6th of April the warrants for 
commitment were delivered to the serjeant at 
arms. That officer, on going to the house of Sir 
Francis, was informed that he would be ready to 
receive him the next morning ; which being con- 
strued by that officer as implying that he would 
go with him peaceably to the tower, he retired. 
He however returned, accompanied by a mes- 
senger, who said that the serjeant had been se- 
verely reprimanded by the speaker for not hav- 
ing executed the warrant ; the legality of which 
Sir Francis now denied. He declared his de- 
termination not to go unless compelled by actual 
force. 

After a delay occasioned by the speaker’s con- 
sulting the attorney-general respecting his au- 
thority, the sergeant went on the morning of the 
9th of April, attended by a number of police 
officers, and a detachment of cavalry and infan- 
try, to convey Sir Francis to the tower. An 
entrance being forced into his house, he repeated 
his objections to the warrant, and declared tiuit 
he would yield only to force. The constables, 
on this, advanced to seize him, when he was lecl 
by his brother and a friend, taking his arms, and 
conducted to the carriage in waiting, whence he 
was conveyed to the tower. As the escort re- 
returned, a numerous mob assembleil in East- 
cheap, and attacked them with stones and 
brick-bats. At length, the attack becoming 
serious, some shots were fired, by which two 
or three lives were lost, and several persons 
wounded. 

On his liberation- Sir Francis Burdett brought 
actions at law against the speaker of the house 
of commons for issuing his warrantf against the 
sergeant-at-arms for executing it, and against the 
constable of the tower for keeping him in cus- 
tody, in all which he failed, on the plea of the 
legality of the warrant. His confinement was not 
terminated till the prorogation of parliament. 

On the 1 6th of May the chancellor of exchequer 
brought before the house of commons his annual 
budget of finance. The supplies voted were 
.stated at £50,500,000 for Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; arid among the ways and means for 
the former were the war-taxes, estimated at 
£19,500,000, and a loan of £8,000,000. No 
new taxes were proposed ; and a very favorable 
report was made of the commerce and general 
prosperity of the country. The foreign subsidies 
of the year were £400,000 to Sicily, and £900,000 
to Portugal ; and a vote of credit for £ 3 , 000,000 
was passed to meet emergencies. 

At the beginning of this year the cause of 
Spanish independence, as far as it depended on 
the people of Spain, was almost hopeless. The 
most interesting events of the campaign occurred 
on the side of Portugal. The great effort of 
France was to obtain the entire possession of 
that country. For this purpose it had been de- 
termined to commence with the reduction of the 
fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. As 
soon, therefore, as the capture of Oviedo and 
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Astorga had set al liberty a part of the French 
troops employed to keep in check the Spaniards 
of the northern provinces, marshal Ney began to 
invest the former, and it surrendered July 10th. 
In the mean time marshal Massena arrived from 
France, to take the command of the army des- 
tined for the conquest of Portugal, and consist- 
ing of about 80,000 men. 

Almeida was next invested, and the trenches 
were opened in the middle of August. It was 
garrisoned by 5000 men, partly English and 
partly Portuguese, commanded by British offi- 
cers, and its governor was brigadier-general Cox.' 
The vigor of the defence would probably have 
long retarded its fall, had not a bomb alighted on 
the principal magazine, which occasioned a ter- 
rible and most destructive explosion. Massena 
now withheld his fire, and sent a flag of truce 
offering terms of capitulation, which, on the 
27th of August, were acceded to. The great 
contest for the possession of the country was 
now to commence. During the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo the principal post of the British army 
was at Guarda, whence the French lines might 
be descried, but nothing of consequence could be 
undertaken for its relief. After the surrender of 
Almeida, lord Wellington concentrated the dif- 
ferent divisions of the allied army, and began 
bis retreat towards Lisbon. . He had formed a 
defensive plan, to which he steadily adhered. 
At the same time he put fully into practice the 
efficacious, though severe policy, of rendering all 
the country in the line of march entirely inhos- 
pitable to the French. On the 21st of Septem- 
ber all the force under Massena was concentrated 
at Viseu, where it halted for a time; during 
which lord Wellington passed to the right of the 
Mondego, and occupied with his centre and left 
wing the Sierra Buzaco, which extends to that 
river. Massena, on arriving in front of his 
osition on the 2Gth, resolved upon an attack, 
he French pushed up the heiglits with great 
courage in different parts, and one division 
reached the summit of the ridge : they were, 
however, met with equal resolution at the point 
of the bayonet, and were finally repulsed with 
great loss, 2000 men being left on the field. The 
loss of the English and Portuguese was also con- 
siderable. Massena now made a circuitous 
march upon Coimbra ; but lord Wellington an- 
ticipated his object, and arrived there before him. 
The place, however, affording no advantages for 
defence, he continued his retreat to the strong 
lines of Torres Vedras. 

The French emperor was now at the zenith of 
his glory, and the Seven Provinces of Holland 
were inseparably annexed to the French empire. 
The Valais of Piedmont were^ also annexed to 
France, for the purpose of securing the passage 
of the Alps by the Simplon; and possession 
was taken of the Hanse towns, and of the whole 
course from the Elbe to the Ems, — commanded, 
it was said, by circumstances. The electorate of 
Hanover was annexed to the kingdom of West- 
phalia, and its very name was abolished ; and to 
that country, and all the other dependent king- 
doms, the conscription laws were extended. In 
France,’ the chains of despotic power were 
rivetted by spies, arbitrary imprisonments, a 


rigorous police, and restrictions on the liberty of 
the press. 

An event took place this year in Sweden, 
which may be ranked among the most extraordi- 
nary occurrences in European history. On the 
29th of May the prince of Augustenburg, pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown of Sweden, died 
suddenly ; and a diet was assembled in August, 
1810, to fill the vacancy. In consequence of a 
strong letter of recommendation from Napoleon, 
the king of Sweden proposed marshal Bernadotte 
as the person on whom he wished the choice to 
fall; and, on the 1st of November, Bernadotte 
was installed. 

The isles of Bourbon and France, in the Indian 
Ocean, which had so long been a great annoy- 
ance to our East India trade, were this year 
brought under the dominion of Great Britain. 
Lord Minto, governor-general of India, having 
laid the plan for their reduction, a body of 
Europeans and Sepoys, about 1600 of each, 
sailed from Madras, and, being joined by about 
1000 more from the island of Rodriguez, the 
whole under the command of lieutenant-colonel 
Keating, with a fleet of inen-of-war and trans- 
ports, the expedition arrived early in July off 
the island of Bourbon. Dispositions were made 
for an attack on the principal town, St. Denis, 
but it was prevented, on the 8th, by an offer to 
capitulate, on honorable terms, which were 
granted. The other town, St. Paul, was taken 
possession of on the 10th, and the whole island 
submitted. 

In the month of November a body of troops, 
consisting of 8,000 or 10,000, from India and the 
Cape of Good Hope, commanded by major- 
general Sir John Abercromby, and a fleet under 
admiral Bertie, took possession of the Mauritius, 
or Isle of France. The garrison was sent to 
France, and to be at their own disposal. This 
was the most valuable of the remaining French 
possessions to the eastward of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Three frigates were afterwards despatched 
to destroy the French batteries on the coast of 
Madagascar, wliich being effected, there was not 
left to France, at the beginning of the following 
year, a slip of land in either Indies, nor a ship 
on the Indian Ocean. 

On the 17th of February the Dutch settle- 
ment of Amboyna, with its dependent islands, 
was surrendered to a British force from Madras. 
A party of seamen also, commanded by captain 
Cole of the Carolina frigate, having on the 8th 
of August carried a fort upon Banda Neira, the 
whole island of Banda, the principal of the 
Spice Islands, with its dependencies, though 
protected by 700 regular troops and 300 militia, 
surrendered unconditionally, and afforded a rich 
prize to the captors. 

The differences between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States of America 
still remained unadjusted. On the recall of Mr. 
Erskine, Mr. Jackson had been sent to succeed 
him ; but the firm and unyielding tone taken by 
him, with the disavowal of Mr. Erskine's agree- 
ment, contributed to render him unacceptable ; and 
the American resident in London was Instructed to 
demand his recall. Mr. Galatin, treasurer of toe 
States, now sent letters to the different collectors 
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of the customs, announcing the abolition of the 
restrictions with regard to iTance, she having 
revoked her edicts, but declaring that they would 
be revived in full force with regard to Great 
Britain on the ensuing 2d day of February, 
should she not in like manner have revoked her 
decrees. By a second letter he gave his opinion, 
that, in the case above-mentioned, all British 
goods arriving subsequently to the ‘2d of February 
would be forfeited. 

The princess Amelia expired on the 2d of 
November 1810; and the king’s mind received 
a shock from the illness and death of the princess 
from which he never recovered. The parliament 
had been prorogued to the 1st of that month, 
and a commission prepared by the lord chan- 
cellor, under an order in council, for a furth-er 
prorogation to the 29th ; but, as the sign-manual 
was wanting, the two houses met on the day 
previously fixed. The illness and inability of 
the king to open the session being announced, 
an adjournment of a fortnight was agreed to; 
and the members of both houses were summoned 
for the 15th. This was followed by a second 
adjournment to the 29th, and again by a third to 
the 13lh day of December. The physicians, on 
examination before the lords of council, and 
afterwards before a committee of both houses, 
accorded in their firm belief of his majesty’s 
recovery; grounding this expectation on the 
general state of his health, and the precedents of 
1788, 1801, and 1804. At length Mr. Perceval, 
adopting the mode of procedure of 1788-9, 
moved three resolutions, affirming, 1. The in- 
capacity of the king ; 2. The right of the two 
houses to provide the means of supplying the 
defect ; 3. The necessity of determining upon, 
the means of giving the royal assent to a bill for 
that purpose. The opposition, waiving altogether 
the question respecting the right of the prince 
of Wales to the regency, merely proposed that 
the prince be addressed to take upon him the 
executive duties. This was negatived in the 
house of peers by 100 to seventy-four, and in 
the commons by 269 to 157 voices. 

The resolutions moved by Mr. Perceval having 
been carried by great majorities, that minister 
apprised the prince, by letter, of the restrictions 
he meant to propose ; and, in a brief reply, the 
prince referred to the letter which he addressed 
to Mr. Pitt in 1789. The Other members of .the 
royal family also transmitted to Mr. Perceval 
their protest against the restrictions. The grand 
division on the question of restrictions was 
carried, on the 31 si of December, in favor of 
ministers, by 224 to 200 voices. The regency 
finally passed into an act on the 5lh of February 
1811. The restrictions were to remain in force 
to the 1st of February 1812. The restoration of 
the king was provided for by a simple notifica- 
ion to the privy-council, by the queen and her 
assistant counsellors, viz. tne two archbishops, 
the lord-chancellor, the lord chief-justice, the 
master of the rolls, the duke of Montrose, and 
the earls of Winchelsea and Aylesford. ' 

11, From the Regency to the death of George 
I/J.— From the avowed sentiments of the prince, 
it was generally expected that a total change of 
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administration would take place ; and in a letter 
to Mr. Percival, announcing his intention of con- 
tinuing the present ministers in office, he ex- 
plicitly stated, that duty and affection for his 
beloved and afflicted parent alone had dictated 
his decision. So strong, indeed, were the pre- 
possessions at this period respecting the king’s 
recovery, that the leaders of opposition them- 
selves were believed to be indifferent to the ac- 
ceptance of office. The first measure submitted 
to the regency parliament opened on the 12th of 
February 1811, respected the Catholic committee 
of Ireland ; a standing delegation, consisting 
of ten persons elected from each county, charged 
with the management of the affairs of that body. 

This kind of organisation gave an alarm to go- 
vernment, and produced a circular letter from 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, requiring the magistrates of Ireland, in 
pursuance of an act of the thirty-third of the 
king, to cause to be arrested and committed to 
prison, unless bail should be given, all persons 
within his jurisdiction guilty of having been in 
any way concerned in issuing notices for such 
election or appointment. On the 18th of 
February the earl of Moira brouglit the matter 
before the house of lords; and asked ministers, 
whether the measure had been settled by them 
before Mr. Pole’s departure for Ireland ? The 
earl of Liverpool replied that they knew nothing 
of the matter until the news arrived, but that it 
was accompanied with reasons for the procedure 
which justified it. The subject was introduced 
in a similar manner into the house of commons 
by Mr. Ponsonby, when Mr. Perceval made the 
same assertion. In the mean time Mr. Polo having 
arrived from Ireland explained in his place in 
the house of commons the whole transaction. Ilis 
principal object wa» to show in what respect the 
proceedings of the Catholic committee of 1809, 
which had not been interfered with, differed from 
those which produced tliis act of government. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Ponsonby, 
whether the law officers had been consulted on 
the occasion, he affirmed that the lord-lieutenant 
had taken the opinions of the ^lord-chancellor 
and the attorney and solicitor-general, and that 
the latter had drawn up the letter issued by him- 
self. In conclusion, Mr. Ponsonby’s motion was 
negatived by 133 against forty-eight votes. 

The Catholic petition was presented to the 
house of commons by Mr. Grattan on the 20th 
of May ; and on the 3 1st he moved that the same 
should be read, and also the votes of the house 
conveying thanks to the aimios under lord Wel- 
lington and general Graham, in which were many 
Irish Catholics. From these documents he took 
his ground, to show that there was nothing in 
the Roman Catholic religion itself which en- 
couraged disaffection, but that the manner in which 
the Catholics had been treated by government 
was the true cause of their discontents. After 
enlarging with great force on these heads, he con- 
cluded with moving that the petition be referred 
to a committee of the whole house. The motion 
was ably supported by other speakers ; and, on 
the other hana, it was opposed on the grounds 
of a supposed inherent principle of intolerance 
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in the religion of Rome, of the apprehension 
that the Catholics would still be rising in their 
demands, and of danger to the Protestant estab- 
lishment should their claims be allowed. On a 
division, there appeared for the motion eighty- 
three, against it 146. 

Lord Donoughmore introduced the petition 
into the house of lords on the 18th ot June, 
when he moved for referring it to a committee. 
But the division on the motion gave, contents 
sixty-two, non-contents 121. 

The Irish Catholics were too zealous and con- 
fident in their cause to regard their parliamentary 
defeat as a reason for renouncing their plans ; 
and the summer was actively employed in meet- 
ings for the nomination of delegates, several of 
which were attended by Protestant gentlemen, 
who regarded Catholic emancipation as a branch 
of the general liberty of Ireland. On the other 
hand, government resolved not to submit pas- 
sively to the violation of its injunctions. An 
aggregate meeting being held at Dublin, July 
^th, for the appointment of delegates to the 
general committee of Catholics, five persons 
were apprehended by a warrant from the lord 
chief-justice for a breach of the convention act; 
one of whom, Dr. Sheridan, was put upon his 
trial before the court of king’s-bench in Dublin ; 
but the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

In the debates relating to the regency bill, in 
the house of lords, earl Grey had taken notice of 
the circumstance of the king’s having been suf- 
fered to perform some of the functions of royalty 
in 1804; and Mr. Whitbread brought forward in 
the commons a motion for a committee to examine 
the lords journals for the evidence of the phy- 
sicians respecting his majesty's health in 1804, 
and to report the same to the house. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh rose in defence of the chancellor, at the 
same time declaring his readiness to share the 
responsibility of the transaction referred to. The 
defence turned upon the unanimous declaration 
of the physicians as to the king’s competency to 
transact business on Tebruary 27th, though none 
was submitted to him till March 5th. On the 
9th it was necessary to obtain his sign-manual to 
the mutiny act, which could not be deferred 
without danger. In these and other instances 
the physicians had sanctioned the application to 
him. Mr. Whitbread, in reply, pledged himself 
to make out the whole charge, if opportunity 
were given him of cross-examining the phy- 
sicians. His motion, however, was negatived by 
198 against eighty-one. 

The operation of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
enforced as they were by the orders in council, 
had now produced the most fatal consequences 
to the mercantile interest. The loan for the last 
year had sustained a ruinous depreciation ; and, 
the foreign demand for British manufactures 
being greatly reduced, numerous failures were 
the inevitable and melancholy result. A select 
committee was appointed to enquire into the 
state of commercial credit, who recommended 
as a temporary expedient an issue of exchequer 
bills, to the amount of £6,000,000, for the relief 
of such persons as could give satisfactory secu- 
rity for repayment. 

It has been mentioned that the regent, con- 


sidering himself as the possessor of only a restrict- 
ed and temporary authority, declined taking any 
part in public transactions, and allowed the 
ministers whom he found in office to pursue 
their own plans without interference. Yet one 
act, which soon followed his accession to power, 
was certainly regarded as a spontaneous exertion 
on his part ; this was the re-appointrnent of the 
duke of York to the office of cominander-in-chief 
of the army. 

Lord Milton, on the 6th June, after various 
observations relative to this transaction, moved 
the following resolution : — ^ That, upon a de- 
liberate consideration of the recent circumstances 
under whicli the duke of York retired from the 
army in March 1809, it appears to the house that 
it has been highly improper and indecorous in 
the advisers of the Prince Regent to have recom- 
mended to his royal highness the re-appointment 
of the duke of York to the office of commander- 
in-chief.’ The chancellor of the exchequer fully 
acknowledged the responsibility of ministers for 
the measure, but contended that, when Sir David 
Dundas had expressed a wish to retire, they 
could have no doubt or hesitation as to whom 
they should recommend to supply the vacancy; 
and no vote had passed the house to preclude 
the duke of York’s restoration. It appears tJiat 
a considerable change had, by this time, taken 
place in the minds of the majority of the mem- 
bers relative to this matter, as the votes against 
it, on a division, were 296 to forty-seven. 

The measure of an interchange of the militias 
of Great Britain and Ireland was introduced 
into the house of commons, on tlie 17th of May, 
by Mr. secretary Ryder, who moved for a bill 
to invest the crown with a power to that effect. 
By a clause of this bill Irish Catholics serving 
in England were entitled to all the civil, military, 
and religious exemptions which they possessed 
in Ireland. Tliis, in fact, was the measure in 
relation to which the cry of ‘No popery’ had 
been raised against the late ministers. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 24th July, 
with a speech in the Prince Regent's name, 
delivered by commission, in which great satis- 
faction was expressed with all the measures ’ o/ 
the session. 

The peninsula of Spain and Portugal still con- 
tinued the grand theatre on which the contest 
for the liberties of Europe was maintained. The 
campaign commenced at a very early part of the 
year. 

On the 2jth of February an armament was 
sent out from Cadiz, under the command of 
lieutenant-general Sir Thomas Graham, who dis- 
embarked a body of English, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, at Algesiras. The object of the ex- 
pedition was to attack the E'rench who were 
employed in the siege ; and, the landing being 
effected on the 28th, the allied army arrived, on 
the morning of the 5th of March, on the ridge of 
Baro^sa, about four miles to the southward of the 
river of Santi Petri. Here the French army con- 
sisted of about 8000 men, formed in two divisions, 
and in a high state of discipline and equipment. 
The allied force scarcely amounted to 6000 men, 
of whom about one-half were English. A 
battery of ten pieces of cannon, under the direc- 
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tion of major Duncan, opened on the enemy’s 
centre, and the right of the allies attacked general 
Rutin’s division on the heights ; while lieiitenant- 
colonel Barnard’s battalion, and a detachment 
of Portuguese, were engaged with the enemy’s 
tirailleurs. But Laval’s division, notwithstanding 
I’.ie havoc made by major Duncan’s battery, ad- 
vanced in imposing masses, and opened a 
destructive tire of musketry. Tiie left wing of 
the allies now advanced, keeping up a constant 
tire; and a most determined charge of the sixty- 
seventh regiment and the three companys of 
guards, supported by all the rest of the vving, 
decided the fate of general Laval’s division. The 
eagle of one of the regiments of light infantry 
wa^ taken by major Gough. 

The right wing of the allies was equally suc- 
cessful. The French lost, on this occasion, about 
3000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners, wdh 
one eagle, six pieces of cannon, their ammu- 
nition waggons, and a number of horses. Gene- 
ral Bellegarde, chief of the stall', an aide-dii-camp 
of marshal Victor, and several other oliicers, 
were killed, and many were wounded and taken 
prisoners, among wlioni were the general of 
division, Rufin, who soon after died. The 
loss of the allies amounted to about 1240 killed 
and wounded. 

About the same time that the British arms 
were so successful on the heights of Barossa, 
marshal Massena commenced his retreat from 
Sar.tarem, where he had never been able to 
attack lord Wellington. Scarcity of provisions 
obliged him to retire. The British general, 
having the Tagus on his right and Lisbon in his 
rear, was in a commanding position which 
ensured ample supplies. Massena was closely 
foUovved by lord Wellington, whose van attacked 
the rear of the French on the 1 1th of March, and 
gained a considerable advantage. But this suc- 
cess was more than counterbalanced by the loss 
of Badajoz, which surrendered on the same day 
to the duke of Dalmatia. 

fA)rd Welhngton now made arrangements for 
the blockade of Almeida, and employed the 
interval of active operations in a visit to the 
corps under the command of marshal Beresford 
in Spani.sh Fstrernadura, consisting of a united 
force of British and Portuguese. After repulsing 
an attack from the French on the 7lh of April, 
near Oliven^a, he took a position whence he . 
could invest that place and Badajoz. Olivenya 
surrendered to the marshal on the 15th; and 
lord Wellington having had an interview with him, 
during which they established the blockade of 
Badajoz, returned to his army. 

On the 15th of April the fortres.s of Oliven^a 
surrendered to the allied arms; and it was de- 
termined to lay siege to Badajoz with vigor. But 
on the 12th May the re-a lvance of marshal Soult 
was announced by general Blake, and the three 
commanders resolved to give battle to the enemy. 
With this view the siege was raised, and the 
army took a strong position fronting the banks 
of the Albuera. 

Early on the morning of the 16th of May the 
French passed the stream, designing to attack 
the Spaniards under Blake, and to turn the right 
wing of the allies. After an obstinate resistance 


the enemy gained the heights, but, Sir Lbwry 
Cole bringing up the reserve, the enemy were 
driven from them with great slaughter. Their 
attack on the village and the bridge in the centre 
was likewise successfully repelled by baron Alien 
of the German legion, which, with the division 
of general Hamilton, defended that posi ; and 
the whole French army, after six hours’ figliting, 
lepasseH the Albuera with precipitation. Soult is 
said to have acknowledged, ‘ that, in the long 
course of his military service, he had never before 
witne.ssed so desperate and sanguinary a contest.’ 
The siege of Badajoz now re-commenced. 

Towards the close of September the British 
troops again took the field, threatening Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; but, before lord Wellington could 
complete his preparations, Marrnont assembled 
a vast force, amounting to 60,000 men, with a 
view of turning the left of his position. His 
able antagonist, aware of this design, rfiade a 
tiuiely movement beyond the Coa ; on which 
Marrnont withdrew. ].)uring these operations 
general Hill, being joined by a Spanish force, dli 
the 28th of October, surprised and totally 
defeated a corps of tlie French under general 
Girard, at Arroyo del Molino, the enemy losing 
2000 men, with fiteir artillery and baggage. 

The principal event of the summer campaign 
in Spain was the siege and reduction of Tarra- 
gona. Marshal Suchet marched against this im- 
jiortant sea-port of (Catalonia about the end of 
April ; and on the 5th of May he completed th'* 
inveslincnt of it as far as tlie sea. A furious as- 
sault on the 21st, after great slaughter on both 
sides, put the lower part of the town, which the 
besiegers had got access to through the capture 
of an outwork, in the power of the French. The 
garrison, however, still held out, till, on the 28th, 
a practicable breach being rhade, the assailants 
rushed in, and almost immediately carried the 
place. Suchet, who appears not to have been 
unwilling that a terrilile example should he given 
by its fate for the purpose of intimidation, re- 
lated, in his account of the transaction, that 4000 
persons were put to death in the city, and of 
10,000 or 12,000 more, who endeavoured to es- 
cajie over the walls, 1000 were sabred or drowned, 
and 10,000 made prisoners. By this conquest, 
the French became possessed of the whole coast 
of Catalonia. Jn the month of September Suchet 
entered Valencia, and on the 27th took po.sses- 
sion of Murviedro. He then opened trenches 
against its fortress, and made several vain at- 
tempts to carry it. In the mean time general 
Blake, collecting all the disjiosable force in that 
quarter, occupied the heights above the besieg- 
ing army, where on the 25th of October he was 
attacked, and, after a well contested battle, was 
defeated. On the following day the fortress of 
Murviedro capitulated. Suchet then advanced 
to the suburbs of Valencia. On the 26th of 
November he attacked Blake’s protecting army, 
the cavalry of which being routed, the infantry 
took shelter in their intrenched camp. This 
was afterwards forced ; on the 25th of December 
Valencia was invested on every side. 

In the beginning of 1811 the Spanish Coates 
issued a proclamation, declaring that they would 
not recognise any act of Ferdinand V It. while 
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deprived of his liberty. In April they passed a 
decree abolishing the torture. Other proceedings 
of that assembly, tending to the removal of old 
grievances, were — the admission of plebeians as 
well as nobles into the military colleges ; the 
application to the use of the military hospitals of 
sums destined for the use of religious fraterni- 
ties ; and the abolition of jurisdictional seigniories 
and vassalage. The doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the ng.tion^ however, met with opposition from 
the royal council,. which circulated a paper ex- 
pressly denying it. 

Russia continued throughout the year to waste 
its population and revenues in its war with the 
Ottoman Porte. 

The state of affairs between Great Britain and. 
the United States still remained unadjusted. 
Early in the year Mr. Forster was sent over as 
envo.y extraordinary and plenipotentiary. But 
so long as the English government was deter- 
mined to maintain the fatal orders in council, 
nothing could be effected. In the month of 
May an accidental encounter, originating in some 
point of naval etiquette, occurred between a 
British and an American frigate. Tiie two go- 
vernments equally disavowed intentional ho.s- 
tility ; but all these things tended to mutual 
irritation. On the meeting of congress, on the 
4th of November, president Maddison announced 
the necessity of putting the United States into 
an armour and attitude demanded by the crisis, 
and corresponding with the national spirit and 
expectation. 

South America was now involved in all the 
miseries of civil war. In Mexico several san- 
guinary engagements during the last and present 
year terminated in a decided superiority of the 
royalists. The confederacy of Venezuela placed 
general Miranda at the head of their forces, and 
felt themselves strong enough to meet in congress 
and issue a declaration of independence, con- 
ceived in language not less forcible than that of 
the North Americans on their separation from 
Great Britain. In the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, the capital, with the greater part of the 
province, had adopted the cause of indepen- 
dence; while Monte V^ideo held firm to the in- 
terest of the motlicr country. 

The most splendid naval achievement of this 
year was the conquest of the Isle of Java, by an 
armament fitted out from Madras, under the aus- 
l)ices of lord Minto. The small island of Ma- 
dura also submitted ; and thus not a vestige was 
left of the eastern dominion of the Gallo-Bata- 
vian empire. 

Opposing fleets were now no longer to be 
found on the ocean ; but, in the absence of the 
pride and pomp of war, the public attention was 
arrested by a remarkably gallant action of an 
English squadron of four frigates, of which cap- 
tain Hoste was the commodore. It occurred off 
the north point of the island of Lesina on the 
coast of Dalmatia, which the enemy had been 
sent to fortify and garrison. On the 18th of 
March the English commodore descried a French 
force of five frigates and six smaller vessels, with 
500 troops on board. Confiding in his supe- 
hority the French commodore bore down in two 


divisions to attack the English, who formed in a 
close line to receive him. The action com- 
menced by an attempt of the French commander 
to practise the manoeuvre of breaking the line, 
in which he failed ; and, endeavouring afterwards 
to round the English van, he was so roughly 
treated that his ship became, unmanageable and 
ran on the rocks. The action was still main- 
tained with great fury, till two of the French 
frigates struck. Two others crowded sail for the 
port of Lessina, and the small vessels dispersed 
in all directions. The result of this action, 
which ranks among the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of the British navy, was the burning of the 
ship of the brave French commodore, who was 
killed in the engagement, and the capture of 
two others. A fourth, which had struck her 
colors, took an opportunity of stealing away, and 
was in vain reclaimed as lawful prize by captain 
Hoste. The loss of the English amounted to 200 
in killed and wounded. 

The close of this year was remarkable for 
violent storms occasioning great losses at sea 
of which the British navy partook in full propor- 
tion. Among the domestic occuirenccs of the year 
it may be interesting to mention, that a census 
of the population of Great Britain was taken 
this year, exhibiting a result highly favorable 
to the piosperity of the kingdom. The total 
of the pqpulation returned in 1801 Was 
10,942,646; that of 1811 was 12,652,144; ex- 
hibiting an increase of 1,611,882, of which 
almost every town and district numbered had a 
share. 

The interior tranquillity of England was little 
disturbed during the greater part of the year, 
but towards the close of it serious tumults broke 
out in the districts (T the hosiery manufactory, 
particularly in the county of Nottingham; occa- 
sioned by the invention of a wide frame for 
weaving stockings, and the discharge of many 
workmen in consequence. 

The year on the history of which we are now 
about to enter will long be distinguished in the 
annals of Great Britain. The parliament was 
opened by commission on the 7th of Janu- 
ary 1812. The council appointed to assist 
the queen, acknowledged, that in the opinion of 
all the physicians, his majesty's complete and 
final recovery was improbable. 

At an early period of the session, Mr. Perceval 
propo.sed a plan for the arrangement of the royal 
household, and recommended such an addition 
to the civd list as might support the separate es- 
tablishments. The state of Ireland, with reference 
to the Roman Catholics, was brought early in the 
session under the discussion of both houses, butal*. 
concession to the Catholic claims was negatived 
in the house of lords by 162 to seventy-nine; 
in tile commons by 229 to 135. 

In a committee of supply, 13th of April, the 
sum of £554,441 was moved for as the expense 
of the barrack department for the current year. 
Among other items in the estimate, which were 
thought extravagant, particular exception was 
taken to the charge of £138,000 for a barrack 
to be built for the second regiment of life guards, 
in a piece of ground newly taken in under th# 
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name of the regent’s park, and which was gene- 
rally understood to be designed for an ornament 
to the park. In repeated debates, on the subject 
of the barrack estimates, objections were made 
to this and some other articles ; and an amend- 
ment proposed for a reduction of the sum was 
rejected by no greater majority than 134 to 112. 
This public discussion was not without its 
effect ; for, when the budget was brought for- 
ward by the new chancellor of the exchequer, it 
was announced that the treasury had struck off 
an additional vote of £90,000 for the barrack 
department, it having been resolved to postpone 
the execution of the projected barracks at Mary- 
le-bone park, Bristol, and Liverpool. 

Early in the year the cabinet sustained a con- 
siderable loss by the resignation of the marquis 
of Wellesley. The motives of this step were 
stilted to have been a difference with his col- 
leagues as to the scale on which the war in Spain 
and Portugal was to be carried on. He declared, 
that on certain principles he would be ready to 
serve with Mr. Percival, but that he would never 
serve under him : his resignation was accepted 
on the 19th of February, lord Castlereagh suc- 
ceeding him in the post of secretary for foreign 
affairs. 

On the 13th of February the prince regent 
addressed a singular letter to the duke of York, 
in which he declared, ^ that, the restrictions of 
the regency act being about to expire, he must 
make his arrangements for the future adminis- 
tration ; his sentiments relative to which he had 
hitherto withheld, from his earnest desire that 
the expected motion on the affairs of Ireland 
might undergo the deliberate discussion of par- 
liament, unmixed with any other consideration. 
He could not reflect without pleasure on the 
events which had distinguished the short period 
of his restricted regency : and in regard to the 
war in the Peninsula, I shall,’ said his royal 
highness, ‘ be most anxious to avoid any mea- 
sure that can lead my allies to suppose that I 
mean to depart from the present system ; and I 
cannot withhold my approbation from those who 
have honorably distinguished themselves in sup- 
port of it. 1 have no predilections to indulge, 
no resentments to gratify. Having made this 
communication, I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing the gratification I should feel, if some 
of those persons with whom the early habits of 
my pubbe life were formed, would strengthen 
my hands, and constitute a part of my govern- 
ment. You are authorised to communicate 
these sentiments to lord Grey, who I have no 
doubt will communicate^ them to lord Gren- 
ville.’ 

This letter excited no little surprise. It 
seemed particularly strange, that his royal high- 
ness could for a moment indulge the expectation 
that the lords Grey and Grenville, who had re- 
jected with disdain the far more respectful over- 
ture of 1809, should now condescend to consti- 
tute a part of Mr. Perceval’s administration. 
On the failure of the negociation, which was the 
fusuU, lord Boringdon, on the 19th of March, 
moved in the house of lords for an address to 
the prince regent, beseeching him to form an 
administration so compose^I as to unite the con- 


fidence and good-will of all classes of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects. In the debate, lord Grey stated 
the points on which lord Grenville and himself 
had declined a union with the present minis- 
ters. These were principally the conduct to 
be pursued towards the Catholics and towards 
America. 

The existing administration now proceeded 
unchanged, an(l without any sympton of want 
of stability, till it was deprived of its leader by 
a most tragical incident. On the 11th of May, 
as Mr. Perceval was entering the lobby of the 
house of commons about five in the afternoon, 
a perspnof the name of Bellingham fired a pistol 
at him, the ball of which entered his left breast 
.and pierced his heart. He' staggered, fell, and 
almost instantly expired. Nothing could surpass 
the consternation excited in both houses by this 
catastrophe. It was however soon discovered, 
that the act was merely in revenge of some sup- 
posed private injury; and that Bellingham, 
having in a commercial visit to Russia sustained 
some heavy losses, resolved to make a sacrifice 
of some conspicuous member of the government 
which he thought had neglected him. He was 
tried and executed for the offence; while the 
general regard entertained for Mr. Perceval’s 
character as a man, even by those who widely 
differed from him in political opinions, was tes- 
tified by an ample provision unanimously voted 
for his widow and family. The earl of 'Liver- 
pool, on whom the post of leader in the cabinet 
now d:.*volveil, was directed by the prince regent 
to endeavour to acquire an accession of strength 
by the association of the marquis Wellesley and 
Mr. Canning. But his negociation for this 
purpose failed, on the perplexing topic of the 
measures to be pursued with regard to tlie 
Catholics, and the scale on which the war in the 
Peninsula was to ’be carried on. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, on the 21st of May, brought a motion 
before the house of commons for an address to 
the prince regent, praying him to take such 
steps as might be the best calculated to form an 
efficient administration ; and an attempt to set 
it aside by the order of the day was defeated 
by 174 to 170. Mr. Wortley next moved, that 
the address should be presented by such mem- 
bers as were of the privy council : to his great 
surprise it was rejected by a majority of two. 
At length it was agreed upon, that it should be 
presented by lord Milton and' himself. The 
answer was that his royal highness would lake 
the address into his serious and immediate con- 
sideration. 

The marquis Wellesley, and the earl Moira, 
now each in vain endeavoured to form a stronger 
ministry. In the house of lords, on the 3d of 
June, the former stated * that the most dreadful 
personal animosities, and the most terrible difli- 
culties arising out of questions tlie most compli- 
cated and important, interposed obstacles to an 
arrangement.’ These strong expressions he after- 
wards explained as not referring to the prince 
regent, but to the earl of Liverpool and his col- 
leagues, who, however, disdained the impu- 
tation. 

At length on the 9th of June the prince regent 
appointed the earl of Liverpool first lord of the 
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treasury, and Mr. Vansittart chancellor of the 
exchequer. The earl of Harrowby (late Mr. 
Ryder) became president of the council ; lords 
Bathurst, Sidmouih, and Castlereagh, were secre- 

• taries of state. Viscount Melville was promoted 
to the admiralty, in the room of Mr. Yorke, 
who was gratified with the tellership of the ex- 
chequer. Lord Eldon continued chancellor, 
lord Westmoreland privy seal ; and the earl of 
Moira, now honored with the garter, was ap- 
pointed governor-general of India, 

Soon after his accession to office Mr. Vansit- 
tart brought forward his plan of finance, or 
rather, as he said, that of his lamented predeces- 
sor, for the current year. The whole oi the sup- 
ply demanded for the United Kingdom was 
£58,000,000. Of this grand aggregate the sum 
of £15,650,000 was raised by loan for Great 
Britain ; and for Ireland a separate loan of 
£4,350,000. Nearly £10,000,000 were funded 
of exchequer bills ; the war taxes were estimated 
at £20,400,000; a vote of credit was passed for 
£ 3 , 000 , 000 ; and the urgent necessities of the 
East India Company required the sum of 
£2,500,000. The annual taxes, and consoli- 
dated fund, furnished the remainder of the sup- 
ply, and new taxes were imposed to the amount 
of nearly £2,000,000. 

On the 22d of June Mr. Canning moved a 
resolution, * That this house will, early in the 
next session, take into consideration the state of 
the laws respecting the Catholics.^ This was 
supported by lord Castlereagh, who observed, 

* that, the obstacles which formerly existed having 
been removed, the time was now arrived when 
it was highly proper to take the claims of the 
Catholics into consideration.* On this joint 
recommendation the motion was carried by a 
decisive majority of 225 to 106 members. On 
a similar resolution proposed in the upper house, 
by marquis Wellesley, the previous question was 
put by the lord chancellor, and carried by 126 to 
125 peers. 

Towards the close of the session Mr. Brougham, 
in a very able speech on the subject of the orders 
in council, moved an address to tlie prince re- 
gent, ‘ beseeching him to recall or suspend those 
orders, and to adopt such measures as might 
tend to conciliate neutral powers.* Lord Castle- 
reagh, after deprecating the attempt to urge the 
house to ‘ a precipitate decision,* intimated, that 
government had in view the adoption of con- 
ciliatory measures respecting America. The 
motion of Mr. Brougham was in consequence 
withdrawn; and on the 23d of June appeared a 
proclamation announcing the suspension of the 
orders in council of January 1807 and April 
1809, as far as legarded American property, 
from the 1st of August following, on the condi- 
tion that America should, on the regular notihcar 
tion of the same, also rescind or suspend its 
prohibitory decrees. Unhappily this tardy con- 
cession, like all the former concdiatory measures 
respecting America for forty years past, came 
too late to be of any avail. On the 30th of July 
the parliament was prorogued by commission ; 
and on the 29th September it was unexpectedly 
dissolved. 

In Spain, towards the close of the last year, 
the town of Tariffa in Andalusia, garrisoned by 


1000 British infantry, with a detachment of Ar- 
tillery, and a body of Spaniards, was invested by 
the French with an army of 10,000 men. A 
breach being made in the wall, the enemy ad- 
vanced to the assault on the 31st December, 
when they were obliged to retreat; and, on 
January 5th, their columns were seen retiring, 
having left behind them their ammunition, artil- 
lery, and stores. This defence was thought to 
confer great honor on the garrison and its com- 
mander, who held out with only 1800 men, 
behind a weak wall, against a marshal of France. 
Badajoz was reduced to the utmost extremity. 
The siege of Ciudad Rodrigo was now pressed ; 
and on the 19th an attack was made in five sepa- 
rate columns, which proved completely success- 
ful. The garrison, after a desperate conflict, 
surrendered to the number of 1700 men besides 
officers, thus placing in the hands of the captors 
the heavy train and stores of the French army. 
The British sustained a severe loss in the death 
of major-general Mackinnon, who fell at the 
head of his storming party, and the number of 
killed and wounded, which was not less than 
1200. After strengthening the fortifications, lord 
Wellington moved the greater part of his army 
to the southward for the support of general Hill, 
who was blockading Badajoz with about 12,000 
men. On the 6th of April three practicable 
breaches were made, and a resolution was in- 
stantly taken to storm the place. The conduct 
of a false attack was entrusted to lieutenant- 
general Leith, with instructions to convert it into 
a real one, should circumstances prove favorable. 
General Picton in the mean time was to attack 
the castle by escalade. In an hour and a half 
he was master of the castle. The light division 
under Colville, after repeated attempts, was un- 
able to gain the bastions ; but the false attack 
under general Leith, and the other oyierations of 
the besiegers, entirely succeeded. The French 
governor retired into Fort St. Christoval, and 
surrendered on the following day. The garrison, 
which originally amounted to 5000 men, hdd 
lost in killed and wounded 1200. The British 
and Portuguese had 800 killed and 2000 wounded. 
Marmont, after in vain attempting to surprise 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, now penetrated 
into Portugal as far as Gastello Branco, where 
he no sooner learnt the result of the siege than 
he commenced a retreat. Soult, who had reached 
Villa Franca, also fell back with equal alacrity, 
pursued by the British cavalry under Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton. On the 11th of April the dragoons 
under major-general Le Marchant charged the 
rear-guard of the French with impetuosity, and 
drove them with the utmost confusion in to Llerena. 

Lord Wellington appeared before Salamanca 
with his main army on the 16th of June, when 
the French general, leaving a force to defend the 
fortifications, retired with his troops across the 
Tormes. lie afterwards attempted to relieve the 
forts, which from their strength had been formed 
into a depot of stores ; but the British general, 
by a masterly manoeuvre, compelled him to 
abandon them to their fate. Lord Wellington 
then put his army in motion against Marmont, 
who retired across the Douro, destroyed the 
bridges, and concentrated his forces at Tordesillas. 
Lora Wellington now menaced the Spanish 
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capital ;and a series of skilful movements en- 
sued on both sides, until the 21st of July, when 
the allied army was concentrated on the Tonnes. 
On the same day the French crossed the river, 
and appeared to threaten Ciudad Rodrigo. 
During the 22d and 23d Marrnont pmctised a 
variety of evolutions to distract the attention of 
the British general from his real plan, which was 
to enclose the allies in their position on a penin- 
sula formed by the river, and to cut off their re- 
treat. In aiming to surround the British, he 
extended and weakened his own line ; and lord 
Wellington, watching the progress of this error, 
seized the favorable moment for striking a de- 
cisive blow. 

Major-general Pakenham, with the third di- 
vision, commenced a furious assault on the 
flanks of the enemy’s left, in which he was sup- 
ported by brigadier-general Bradford’s brigade, 
by the fourth and fifth divisions, and by the 
cavalry under Sir Stapleton Cotton in front. 
The French, though finely posted and supported 
by cannon, were overthrown. Three entire bat- 
talions surrendered ; and large quantities of 
stores, baggage, and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Eleven pieces of can- 
non, two eagles, and six stands of colors were 
taken ; five generals, three lieutenant-colonels, 
130 officers of different ranks, and 7000 soldiers, 
were made prisoners. 

Leaving a force under general Paget, to watch 
the motions of the enemy, lord Wellington now 
advanced with the main body of his army to the 
Spanish capital. King Joseph, who with 20,000 
men under his command had reached Segovia, 
hearing of the defeat of Marrnont, hastily re- 
treated through Madrid to Almanza, a position 
from which he could communicate either with 
Suchet or Sou It. On the 12th of August the al- 
lied army entered the capital. Aware that their 
losses Jiad been aggravated by a want of con- 
cert, the commanders of the French forces now 
co-operated in order to retrieve them. On the 
24th of August, Soult relinquished the siege of 
Cadiz, and began to evacuate Andalusia, for the 
purpose of uniting his forces with those of king 
Joseph and Suchet. On the 1st of September 
lord Wellington quitted Madrid, and advanced 
to V’alladolid, the enemy retiring before him 
across the Puyeerga. He pursued tliem to Bur- 
gos, through which city they retired during the 
night of the 17th, leaving a strong garrison in 
the castle. Preparations were immediately 
made for besieging this important place ; but the 
heavy artillery had not arrived, and the uncer- 
tain process of sapping-^and storming failed. 
On the 21st advices were received, that an army 
of 70,000 men, under the direction of Soult, 
Suchet, and the new king, were fast approaching 
the passes against general Hill, whose force was 
inadequate to oppose them. This induced lord 
Wellington to raise the siege of Burgos, to retire 
towards the Douro, recall his troops from Madrid, 
and direct general Hill to proceed northward. 
He moved upon Salamanca, where he hoped to 
establish himself ; but Soult advancing from 
Madrid, and uniting his forces with Souham, 
obliged him to continue his retreat. On the 
24th of November he fixed his head-quarters at 
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Freynada, on the Portuguese frontier, after a 
masterly retreat before an army of 90 000 men, 
against which he could oppose only 52,000. 

The Spanish extraordinary cortes on the 18th 
of March completed the great work which had 
so long employed their labors, by the public 
.signature of the constitutional act. Deputies 
from all parts of the kingdom were present at 
this ceremony. A commission was appointed 
to carry the instrument thus signed to the 
regency ; and on the 20th all the deputies assem- 
bled ill the hall of congress to swear to the 
constitution ; after which the regency entered 
the hall, and took the oath of office. 

Almost from the commencement of the year 
1812 the attention of Europe liad been directed 
towards a new scene, which was opening in the 
north. The emperor Alexander, indignant at 
the ruin of the trade of his empire, disdained 
any longer to submit to the restraints of a 
system, which, though planned solely for the 
impoverishment of Great Britain, was highly in- 
jurious to his subjects. The overthrow of tliis sys- 
tem was evidently also the interest of Sweden and 
Prussia : but the resources of Sweden were in- 
considerable, and Prussia was in vassalage to 
Erance. Russia was the only power that could 
take the lead in an attempt of that nature, in 
which, however, she was certain of being sup- 
ported by Great Britain. 

Whatever might he the views of the emperor 
of France, he began very early in the spring of 
this year to move numerous bodies of troops 
into Germany. The Russian monarch, in the 
mean while, prepared to meet the impending 
storm ; and after issuing a declaration of war, 
put his armies in motion, and by an imperial 
ukase, dated the 23rd of March 1812, ordered a 
levy of two men in 400 throughout his extensive 
dominions. In the mean time great numbers of 
French troops joined by the contingents of 
the Rhenish confederation, proceeded towards 
the V'islula. The French concluded treaties of 
alliance with Prussia and Austria ; the emperoi 
of Russia concluded also a treaty of peace with 
the Ottoman Porte, and all matters of dispute 
were settled between Russia and (ireat Britain. 
Such were the preparations for the decisive con- 
test which was destined to produce events 
wholly unparalleled in history. On the 8th of 
May the French emperor, accompanied by his 
empress Maria Louisa, set out from Paris, and, 
on the lull of that month, arrived at Mentz. 

On the 29th of May the emperors of France 
and Austria departed from 19resden: the former 
towards the Vistula to take the command of his 
army, the latter returned to Vienna. ’ The king 
of Prussia, who had attended ^tthe interview, left 
that city on the following day : the empress of 
France, after remaining a few days at Dresden, 
returned to Paris. 

On the 6th of June Napoleon passed the Vis- 
tula, announcing his determination of restoring 
the kingdom of Poland. He, however, attempted 

to the last to bring the Russian monarch into 

his views by negociation : but the latter, ad- 
hering to bis former declaration, made by prince 
Kurakin, insisted on the evacuation of Prussia 
by the French troops. 
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At two o’clock in the morning of the 22nd 
of June the emperor Napoleon, accompanied by 
a general of engineers, inspected the banks of 
the Niemen. The different corps commanded 
by the viceroy of Italy, and prince of Eckmuhl, 

1 he duke .rElchingen, the duke de Reggio, the 
duke of Tarentum, and the prince Poniatowski, 
made corresponding movements; and the pon- 
toon train arrived. The 6fth, seventh, and eighth 
corps, commanded by the king of Westphalia, had 
proceeded no farther than Novogorod, about half 
way between the Vistula and the Niemen ; and 
the first Austrian corps, under the prince 
Schwartzenberg, was near Lublin, at an almost 
equal distance between Lem burg and Warsaw. 
The- duke of Belluno, with the 9th corps and 
some other troops, remained in reserve. 

At this ensis a Polish diet was held at War- 
saw under the sanction of the Trench emperor, 
which, resolving itself into ‘ a general confeder- 
ation of Poland,’ published on the 1st of July a 
memorable declaration, announcing that the 
kingdom of Poland and the Polish nation were 
re-established, and appointing a council of state, 
consisting of eleven members, for the admini.s- 
tration of afi'airs. " 

The plan which the Russians had formed, and 
according to which they resolved to conduct the 
present campaign, was, to resist tlie progress of 
the invader at all points where a stand could be 
made without risking. a general engagement; to 
lay waste the country through which be should 
penetrate ; to liaruss him as he advanced, 
and to cut off his supplies. Napoleon advanced 
rapidly toWilna, the capital of Russian Poland, 
which he entered on the 28th of June; but a 
division of the Trench army under Macdonald 
received a severe check from general Essen, to 
whom the defence of Riga was entrusted. Count 
Witgensteiri also defeated marshal Oudiriot and 
the Bavarian general Wrede, at Polotsk, after a 
conllict of twelve hours. 

The emperor of Trance directed his attention 
to the main Russian army, which, on the 17th of 
August, he attacked at Smolensko. After a 
furious contest the Russians retired from the 
city, which the Trench, on their entrance, found 
burning. Napoleon gave vent to his chagrin by 
exclaiming, — ^ Never was a war prosecuted witli 
such ferocity. These people treat their own 
country as if they were its enemies V 

The Russian army now retired upoii Viasma, 
and this place the Trench entered on the 30th 
of August : they did not advance till the 4th of 
September. The interval of preparation, how- 
ever, was no longer than was necessary for a con- 
fiict between two armies, each amounting to 
more than 120,000 men. It commenced on the 
morning of the 7th of September, by a tremen- 
dous attack on the Russian left, against which 
nearly one-half of the French force was directed ; 
while marshal Ney bore down on the centre, and 
Beauharnois assailed the right. Kutusoff finding 
that his left, after a combat of three hours, was 
giving way, reinforced it with grenadiers and 
cavalry from the reserve, when a desperate effort 
was made to recover the lost position, from which 
the French were at length driven. Beauharnois 
made repeated efforts to carry the village of 


Borodino and the redoubts which covered it, b\tt 
he was ultimately repulsed with great loss. The 
Jlussians were then enabled to reinforce their 
centre, where the battle raged with great fury 
until night, when the ITench withdrew at all 
points, leaving them masters of the field. They 
estimated their own loss at 40,000 in killed and 
wounded, and that of the enemy at 60,000. 

After this dearly purchased victory Kutusoff 
found himself unable to make head against the 
fresh troops which his antagonist was enabled to 
bring forward. He therefore ordered Moscow 
to be evacuated, and retired with his army 
beyond it. The painful but necessary measure 
of withdrawing from their homes in Moscow 

200.000 human beings of both sexes, and of 
every age, was carried into effect by count 
Rostopchin, who placed himself at the head of 

40.000 of its inhabitants, and proceeded to join 
the army. Rostopchin had a villa in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow, to which he set fire 
with his own hands. 

The advanced guard of the French, under 
Murat and Beauharnois, entered Moscow on the 
14th of September, and soon overpowered the 
small band which had lingered in the Kremlin, 
the ancient palace of the czars. The deserted 
city was discovered to be on fire in several 
places ; and the Trench soldiers, eagerly seeking 
their long-promised plunder, rather increased 
than checked the conflagration. Napoleon was 
wailing at the barrier on the Smolensko road, to 
receive the homage of the constituted authorities 
ere he made his triumphal entry. A Polish ge- 
neral, whom he sent to remind the citizens of 
their duty, returned with information that there 
were no authorities, and that Moscow would 
soon be a heap of ruins. The conqueror entered 
without parade on the following day, and took 
up his residence in the Kremlin ‘ I ventured, 
into the midst of the flames,’ he said to O’Meara, 
* and had my hair and eye-brows singed, and 
my clothes burned off my back ; but it was i-a 
vain, as they had destroyed most of the pumps, 
of which there were above 1000 : out of all 
these, I believe that we could only find one 
that was serviceable. Besides, the wretches that 
had been hired by Rostopchin ran about in every 
quarter, disseminating fire with their matches, 
in which they were but too much assisted by the 
wind. This terrible conflagration ruined every 
thing. I was prepared for all but this ; it was 
unforeseen ; who would have thought that a Na- 
tion would have set its capital on fire ? ’ 

This event was evidently a severe disappoint- 
ment to the Trench emperor, who lingered about 
this devoted city as if it had still been his inten- 
tion to retain it. At length, however, the un- 
shaken resolution of the Russians to persist in 
their system of making all sacrifices rather than 
submit ; the assemblies of fresh bodies of their 
troops around Moscow, and the approach of in- 
clement seasons, reminded him of the necessity 
of a prompt retreat. Uri^ed by the clamors of 
his soldiers, he sent Lauriston with a flag of 
truce to the Russian head-quarters, announcing 
his readiness to treat. The answer returned 
w^, that no terms could be entered into while 
an enemy remained in the Russian teni ory. 
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The roads leading to Moscow were now occu- 
pied by detached corps, who cut off' the supplies, 
and dispersed the straggling parties of the 
French. 

Napoleon sent Lauriston a second time to de- 
mand, that the llussian general would forward a 
letter to the emperor Alexander. ‘ I will do 
that,’ replied Kutusod', ‘provided the word peace 
is not expressed in the letter. I would not be 
a party to such an insult on my sovereign, by 
forwarding a proposal which he would order to 
be instantly destroyed. You already know on 
what terms ofiers of peace shall be attended to.^ 
Napoleon soon afterwards announced his inten- 
tion of leading his army into other provinces 
until the return of spring, when he would ad- 
vance on St. Petersburg^ and erase the name of 
Russia from the list of European nations. He 
then indulged his soldiers with an eight days’ 
pillage of Moscow, and commenced his retreat, 
leaving a force to blow up the Kremlin. Gene- 
ral Ilievasky, however, arrived in time to pre- 
vent the completion of this outrage. 

Dividing his forces, Murat and Beauharnois, 
with 50,000 men, were ordered to attack the 
grand army of the Russians under Kutusoff ; 
while the emperor himself, with the remainder, 
took the route to Minsk. The former met with 
a severe repulse, and nothing w'as now thought 
of but how to quit the country. Scarcely could 
they hazard a march without a battle. A stand 
was attempted at V^iasma, but without success ; 
and the Trench, dispirited and weary, were 
driven from their positions with great slaughter. 
The ensuing night was rendered dreadfully me- 
morable by a prodigious fall of snow ; and from 
this period ensued a series of terrible disasters. 

‘ 1 was a few days too late,’ says Napoleon ; 

* I had made a calculation of the weather for 
fifty years before, and the extreme cold had never 
commenced untif about the 20th of December, 
twenty days later than it began this time. On 
the inarch the thermometer sunk eighteen de- 
grees, and consequently nearly all the horses 
perished. In one night I lost 30,000. The ar- 
tillery, of which I had 500 pieces, was in a great 
measure obliged to be abandojjpd. Patties, 
when sent out on duty in advance, abandoning 
their posts, went to seek the means of warming 
themselves. They separated in all directions, 
became helpless, and fell an easy prey to the 
enemy. Others lay down, fell asleep, and a 
little blood came from their nostrils, and sleep- 
ing they died. In this manner thousands 
perished.’ 

Napoleon reached Smolensk© on the 9th of 
November, and remained'^ there until the 15th, 
when he set out for Krasnoi. Davoust, who 
followed* him, after blowing up the ramparts, 
was beaten by Milarodavich on the 15th, and es- 
caped with the loss of 4000 killed and wounded, 
and 9000 taken prisoners, with seventy pieces of 
cannon. He also lost the whole of his baggage, 
three standards, and his b?kton de marechal. 
Ney, who left Smolensk o with the rear-guard on 
the day of battle, was surprised by the victorious 
Russians, and compellea to fly with a small 
proportion of his staff, leaving 11,000 of his 
tioops in the hands of bis pursuers. In the 


mean time the Russian general Witgenstein ad- 
vanced from Polotsk, and on the Sth of Novem- 
ber reached Vitepsk, where he was informed of 
the retreat of the grand French army. On the 
16th he was informed of the flight of the Austrian 
and Saxon, auxiliaries, and of the rapid advance 
of the Russians. The whole force of the empire 
was now directly co-operating against the retreat- 
ing enemy. 

To secure his escape, Buonaparte orderctj 
two bridges to be thrown over the Beresina at 
Studenzi and Vaselova. Scarcely had he passed 
the river with his guard, at the latter point, when 
Witgenstein opened a cannonade on the troops 
who w'ere preparing to follow. They rushed in 
crowds towards the bridge : it was blown up by 
Napoleon’s order. A shout of despair followed 
the explosion. Numbers plunged into the 
stream and disappeared amidst the floating 
masses of ice ; 5000 lost their lives, and 13,000 
were taken prisoners. The artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
Russians. 

Having repaired the bridges the Russian ar- 
mies advanced, and on l!ie 12th of December 
prince Kutusoff established his head-quarto’s at 
Wilna. The retreat of the French from the Be- 
resina to the Niemen was attended with horrors 
to which no parallel can be found in the annals 
of the world. 

Napoleon did not remain to witness the last 
scene of the tragedy. He reached Wilna on the 
7th of December, and, having appointed Murat 
to the chief command, departed for Warsaw, 
accompanied by Canlincourt ; whence lie made 
a rapid journey to Paris. He was the herald of 
his own discomfiture; and proclaimed with cir- 
cumstantial precision the results of a campaign 
which did equal credit to his foresight as a poli- 
tician, and to his ^kill as a general. The wars 
of modern Europe had furnished no instance of 
so extensive and complete a destruction. 

The destruction of the French army was made 
known to the people of Fmgland while engaged 
in the ferment of an election, and the new parlia- 
ment assembled, on the 24th of November, 1612, 
under the happiest auspices. On the 30th the 
prince regent delivered, for the first time, a 
speech from the throne, containing a triumphant 
review of the political and military events of the 
year. A grant of £100,000 was voted to the 
duke of Wellington, and £200,000 for the relief 
of the sufferers in Russia. 

After the Christmas recess, the attention of 
parliament was called to the origin and causes 
of the war between this country and the United 
States. After refuting . the various charges 
adduced by the American government against 
that of Great Britain, ministers ascribed the 
origin of the contest to that spirit which had 
long actuated the councils of the United States, 
and which had induced them with marked par- 
tiality tO Mlliate and assist the aggressive ty- 
ranny of France. 

The annual discussion of the Catholic claims 
commenced on the 25th of February, with a 
motion by Mr. Grattan for referring them to a 
committee of the whole house, which was car- 
ried by 2C4 votes against 224. On the 30tU of 
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April Mr. Grattan introduced a bill for the re- 
moval of the Catholic disabilities, which en- 
countered little opposition in the first and second 
reading; but, on its passage through a com- 
mittee, Mr. Abbot, the speaker, objected to that 
clause by which Catholic gentlemen were per- 
mitted to sit in parliament. The clause was 
rejected by a majority of 251 against 247, and 
the bill was abandoned. 

On the 5th of May a measure was instituted 
for e;ttending the provisions of the toleration 
act, by granting ‘further relief to persons dif- 
fering in opinion from the church of England, 
with respect to certain penalties imposed by law 
on those who impugn the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity.^ The bill introduced for this object by 
Mr, William Smith was read a third time in the 
house of lords, on the 30th of July, when the 
■archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishop of 
Chester, disclaiming all intention of opposing it, 
observed, that it had not been called for by any 
attempt to impede the worship of Unitarians, or 
inflict penalties upon them. 

Lord Castlereagh brought forward, in a com- 
mittee of the whole house, his plan of regulation, 
including the prolongation of the East India 
Company’s charter for the further term of 
twenty years from the 10th of April, 1814. The 
first resolution moved by this minister secured 
to the Company all its Indian territories north 
of the equaior, with the exclusive trade to China; 
leaving the commerce of Ilindostan open to the 
ublic on certain conditions, and to certain ports, 
y license from the company. An ecclesiastical 
establishment was also founded in India, con- 
sisting of a bishop and three archdeacons ; and 
a wide scope was given to the zealous efforts of 
missionaries. The dividends of the company 
were limited to 10^ per cent., and the number 
of king’s troops to be paid by the company was 
restricted to 20,000, unless a larger force was 
required by the directors. 

On the subject of finance an important mea- 
sure was proposed by Mr. Vansiltart on thef 3rd 
of March, in a committee of the whole house. 
By the original constitution of this fund, the 
stock purchased by the commissioners was 
not cancelled, but considered to be their pro- 
perty ; and the interest was regularly applied by 
them to the further discharge of the debt. This 
arrangement, securing an accumulation by com- 
pound interest, was now abolished ; and the 
whole stock purchased by the commissioners, 
which was now stated at £238,000,000, .an 
amount exceeding that of the national debt when 
the fund was instituted, was to be cancelled, and 
the interest become disposable for current ser- 
vices : £867,963 was at the same time proposed 
to be added to the sinking fund. It was also 
proposed, that, when the new loans should in any 
year exceed the amount of the sinking fund, a 
new fund of 2i per cefit. instead of 1 per cent, 
should be created to provide for that surplus. 

The treaty with Sweden was laid before par- 
liament on the 11th of June; from which it ap- 
peared, that, in the recent convention between 
Kussia and Sweden, the emperor Alexander had 
not hesitated, when his own interests were at 
stake, to engage that Norway, which had been 


for ages united in a federal league with Denmark, 
should be transferrea to Swfeden in compensa- 
tion for Finland. To this compact Great Bri- 
tain also had by the present treaty become' a 
party. 

The campaign of this year in Spain com- 
menced with an attack of Suchet’s (13th of 
April) on the line of the allies; in which, how- 
ever, he was repulsed. Before the end of May 
lord Wellington moved in great force by the 
route of Salanianca towards Madrid, the new 
king once more evacuating the capital. On the 
approach of the British, the enemy continued 
his inarch towards the Ebro. The allies, by a 
sudden movement to tlie left, having crossed that 
river near its source, found the French encamped 
in front of the town of Vittoria, under the com- 
mand of Joseph Buonaparte and marshal Jourdan, 
Soult having been summoned to the aid of 
Napoleon. On the 21st of June lord Welling- 
ton resolved upon attacking them. The battle 
began with a severe contest for the heights of 
Arlanzon, on the left of the French. The.se 
being at length carried by general Hill, he 
passed a rivulet which ran through the valley, 
as did general Picton at the head of aiwther di- 
vision. Nearly at the same time general Graham 
on the opposite wing forced his passage over 
two bridges thrown across the stream ; on which, 
after a severe contest, the whole French army 
retreated in good order on Vittoria; whence 
they continued their march toward Pampeluna. 
A great number of cannon, and stores of all 
kinds to a vast amount, now fell into the hands 
of the allies, and the retreat of the French be- 
came so rapid as not to permit them to carry off 
their baggage : 151 pieces of cannon, and 415 
waggons of ammunition, fell into the hands of 
the victors. 

The centre of the French retreating army 
having still maintained itself on the Spanish 
side of the frontier, general Hill made an attack 
upon them with a combined force of British and 
Portuguese, and obliged them to withdraw into 
France. Marshal Soult joined the army on the 
13th of July. On the 24th he collected his right 
and left wings, and a part of his centre, at Si. 
Jean Pied de Port, to the amount of 30,000 or 
40,000 men ; and made an attack on an En 
lish post at Koncevallos, in which he succeeded, 
and other posts were consequently withdrawn. 
Various operations of attack and defence were 
now carried on during some days. The siege of 
St. Sebastian had, in the mean time, been pro- 
ceeding under the conduct of Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham ; and an unsuccessful attempt to storm had 
been made on the 25th of July, which occasioned 
a severe loss. On the 31st of August another 
attempt was undertaken by order of lord Wel- 
lington, which, though attended with peculiar 
and unseen difficulties, succeeded, at the cost of 
2300 in killed and wounded. 

On the 7th of October lord Wellington entered 
France, by crossing the Bidassoa at different 
fords. The strong fortress of Pampeluna, which 
had been blockaded from the time of the battle 
of Vittoria, was induced to accept of a capitula- 
tion on the 31st. Lord Wellington now put in 
execution a plah which he had projected to force 
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the centre of the enemy, end establish the allied which he was still mz'iter, for a powerful effort, 
army in the rear of their right The attack was By a senatus consultum, of the 11th of January, 
made on the 10th of November, and, after a 3.50,000 men were placed at /i.s disposal. He 
variety of actions which occupied the whole day, caused the empress to be declared regent during 
the purpose was attained. The French during his absence, published flattering exposd of the 
the night quitted all their works and posts in state of the French empire; and, having thus re- 
front x>f St. Jean de Leon; and, being pursued animated the spirits of the nation, he on the 15th 
on the next day, retired to an intrenched camp of April sellout for the army, 
in front of Bayonne. On the 9th of December The march of the divisions was directed so as 
the river Nive was crossed by a part of the allied to form a junction near Jena and upon the Saale. 
army; .and on the four following days several The allied armies of Russians and Prussians had 
desperate attacks were made by the French for some time been concentrating near Leipsic. 
during the completion of this passage, which The French having crossed the Saale, a junction 
were finally repelled, and the enemy, after great was made of the Russians arid Prussians be- 
loss, withdrew to his intrenchments. The British tween Leipsic and Altenburg, the sovereign of 
and Portuguese, during these days, lost between each being present with his troops. On the ‘2nd 
4000 and 5000 in killed, wounded, and missing, of May a general engagement occurred at Gross 
The year closed with lord Wellington’s obtaining Groschen, near the plain of Lutzen, of which 
a firm footing on the French territory. the result, after much slaughter, was, that the* 

- In the north of Europe the Prussians, as allies allies kept the field. The. consequences, how- 
to the French, had acted chiefly on the coast of ever, were, the subsequent advance of tlie French 
the Baltic. On the retreat of marshal Macdonald to the Elbe, which they crossed at Dresden and 
from that place, the Russian general Witgenstein, Meissen. The king of Saxony at this time joined 
advancing along the Niemen, succeeded in cut- his forces to those of France. Tlie advance of 
ting off' from the marshal a body of Prussians of the French divisions, through Silesia towards the 
about 15,000 men, undef the command of general Oder, met with no effectual resistance, and on 
D’Yorck, who entered into a convention, by the 1st of June Lauristoii catered Breslau 
which he agreed to remain neutral. While these things were transacting, Sweden 

Witgenstein, pursuing Macdonald, entered acceded to the league against France. The 
Konigsberg on the 6th of January. Elbing, French emperor was not insensible of the dan- 
Marienburg, and other towns in that quarter, gers that were now accumulating round him. 
were deserted by the French and occupied by the He consequently, through the medium of 
Russians. At Konigsberg a regency was estab- Austria, transmitted to the emperor Alexander 
lished in the name of the king of Prussia, which proposals for an armistice, preparatory to a 
issued a proclamation, calling on the people to congress to be holden at Prague. The armistice 
come forward for the rescue of their prince and was mutually ratified on the 4th of June, and 
country from French bondage ; and a number of the negociations at Prague proceeded : and a 
young men joined the troops under D’Yorck, prolongation of the armistice took place, wliich 
who had been declared commander-in-chief of carried it to the 10th of August. All Germany 
the patriotic army. The king himself in the end in the mean time tesounded with preparations 
of January suddenly removed to Breslau. Ilis for war. The armistice at length terminated; 
purpose was become so manifest, that the vice- and on the 11th of August count Metternich, the 
roy of Italy, Eugene Beauliarnois, then at Berlin, Austrian minister at the congress of Prague, 
forbade recruiting in that capital. delivered to the French minister a declaration ot' 

The emperor of Russia had now put himself war on the part of his court. Tlie plan of the 
at the head of his main army ; and on the 22nd a allies now was to drive back the French from 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was their forward position on the right bank of the 
concluded between Prussia and Russia. The Elbe, and in Lusatia and Silesia, by attacks on 
two sovereigns had an interview at Breslau in their front aiid flank; and after various actions 
March, from which city the king of Prussia they so far succeeded, that on the 26th the ad- 
issued a proclamation to his subjects, touching vanced guards of the allies encamped on the 
upon the motives which had induced him to heights above Dresden. During several months 
jpin his arms to those of Russia. their engineers had been occupied in adding to 

On the 3rd of March the French troops eva- the fortifications of the, place, and Napoleon 
cuated Berlin, which was entered by the Rus- was within the walls with a force estimated at 
sians on the following day. General Morand, 130,000 men; it therefore seems to have been 
who had occupied Swedish Pomerania with a an injudicious measure on the part of the allies 
small body of troops, now foUowed the French to make an attempt for carrying it. This, how- 
main army, joined by those who had left Ham- ever, was attempted on the 27th, and, though 
burg, which city was entered by the Russian conducted with undaunted valor, was repulsed 
general Tettenborne on the 18th. The king of with a great loss of men. On the following day 
Saxony had quitted Dresden on the approach of Napoleon led out his troops, supported by an 
the Russians, a corps of whom took possession immense artillery, to the attack of the allies. 

9 f the part of the city on the right bank of the One of the incidents of th^ bloody action which 
Elbe. A Swedish force advanced to Stralsund; ensued was a mortal wound received by the 
and in April Thorn surrendered to the Russians, celebrated general Moreau, who had left his 
Napoleon, with unabated activity and confidence, retreat in America to join the party virhose 
was at this time busily employed at Paris in cause he considered as that of public liberty, 
mustering all the force of the great dominion of At the conclusion of a most severe combat the 
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allies retired, followed by a large division of tne 
French army, which received an effectual check 
in an action in which general Vandamme was 
taken prisoner with 10,000 men. The allies 
now beat back the French, and the crown-prince 
of Sweden joined in their operations. Silesia 
and Saxony were entered by the Russians and 
Prussians ; the Austrians advanced from Bohe- 
mia ; and at length the French measured back 
tl)eir steps to the Fdbe. At this period an im- 
portant accession was made to the strength of the 
allies by a treaty between Austria and Bavaria, 
in virtue of which 55,000 Bavarian troops were 
to act in conjunction with the Austrians. A 
stronger proof could not be given of the general 
concurrence of Germany to throw off the yoke 
of Napoleon. 

After various partial encounters and bold ef- 
forts to surround the French, a most sanguinary 
engagement took place on the Kith of October, 
which, after much slaughter, left the opposing 
armies in nearly the same position tliey held at 
its cornmcucemcut. The 17th passed chiefly in 
preparation for the great action of the next day, 
which was directed upon the town itself. At its 
conclusion the French had lost 40,000 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, witli sixty-five 
jucces of rar>non. The engagement was still 
raging when seventeen battalions of Westphalian 
and Saxon troops, the latter bringing with them 
twenty-two pieces of cannon, deserted to the 
allies, and, ranging themselves under the standard 
of the crown-prince of Sweden, requested to be 
led against the French. This was decisive of the 
event; and it demonstrated the extravagance of 
that policy, which could transform the circles of 
Germany into provinces of the French empire. 
The victorious army remained that night on their 
ground. On the morning of the 19th the king 
of Saxony sent a llag to the emperor Alexander, 
entreating him to spare the town; but, it being 
regarded as a feint to gain time, an assault was 
ordered. Leipsic w^us carried after a short 
resistance, and tlie allies entered two hours a ter 
Napoleon had made his escape. The king of 
Saxony with all his court, the French garrison, 
with the rear guard of 30,000 men, and the sick 
and wounded computed at 22,000, with the 
magazines, stores, and artillery, were taken in 
the city. No success could be more complete. 
Immense magazines were found in I.eipsic. 

The king of Wirtemberg, imitating the exam- 
ple of Bavaria, now renounced the confederation 
of the Rhine, and united his troops with those 
of the allies. But that which was of more con- 
sequence, and less to be expected, was the revo- 
lution which at this time took place in Holland. 
On the 15th of November the people of Amster- 
dam, as it were by one consent, hoisted the 
Orange colors, and amidst enthusiastiq shouts 
proclaimed the restoration of the ancient govern- 
ment. A change now unavoidably took place in 
the Danish councils; and Frederick VI., .as his 
only resource, concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain and Sweden. It was signed at Kiel on 
the 14th eff .lanuary 1814, agreeably to which 
Swedish Pomerania was ceded in exchange for 
Norway. England retained possession of the 
fleet which she had so dearly purchased, and 
VoL. X. 


10,000 Danes joined the trmy of the drown- 
prince. In the south of Germany the arms of 
Austria had during this interval been no less 
successful. In October general Hillier crossed 
the Alps with an army of 60,000 men; and 
Trieste, F'iume, with the whole Dalmatian coast, 
were reduced, in which the English force in the 
Adriatic materially assisted. 

On the retreat of Napoleon from Leipsic, the 
French troops left in Dresden under the com- 
mand of marshal St. Cyr were augmented by 
fugitives from Vandamme^s army, but they were 
soon reduced to a wretched condition by .disease 
ana want. On the 12th of November they sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war, to the amount of 
more than 40,fK)0 men. In the same month the 
Fhench garrisons in Stettin and its forts also 
capitulated, on the same condition, to the num- 
ber of 7000 or 8000. An Austrian army enter- 
ed Switzerland, with a declaration that its neu- 
trality could not he permitted by the allied 
powers. At Bern the ancient government of the 
canton was restored. Geneva was afterwards 
occupied by the allies ; and the Austrians, ad- 
vancing to Basle and Schaffhausen, crossed the 
Rhine, and proceeded to the French frontier. 
They also passed tliat river at other parts, and 
spread in Alsace and Franche-(’ompt(5. France 
was now completely in a state of invasion. 

On his return to Paris Buonaparte caused the 
senate to pass decrees for levying 300,000 men, 
and for doubling the public contributions. The 
unfortunate war between Great Britain and the 
United States of America in this year was pro- 
ductive of a variety of events, though for the most 
part on a small scale. 

The tent per of the government of the United 
States, at the commencement of the year, render- 
ed it evident that nothing could prevent extremi- 
ties w'ith Great Britain. The spring ])asscd away 
in the discussion of various measures of prepara- 
tion by the congress, in which the war party dis- 
played a manifest preponderance. An act for 
an embargo on all the shipping of the United 
States, for the term of ninety days from its date, 
passed the congress in the beginning of April, 
the purpose of which was to expedite the fitting 
out of tlie American ships of war, and to prevent 
any more ])ledges from ren^ining in the power 
of an enemy on the commencement of hostilities. 
Eflbrts were still made by tlic moderate parly to 
retard a breach ; and on the 29th of May Mr, 
Randolph brought the matter to a decision, by 
moving in the house of representatives a resolu- 
tion, ‘ that, under the present circumstances, it is 
inexpedient to resort to a war with Great Bri- 
tain.’ This was negatived by sixty-two votes 
against thirty-seven. 

The result of the subsequent discussions in 
congress was an act passed on the 18th June 
declaring the actual existence of war between the 
United States and Great Britain. This determi- 
nation was carried in the house of representatives 
by a majority of seventy-nine against forty-nine. 

Their operations against Canada commenced 
early in July 1812. General Hull entered the 
province of Upper Canada above Fort Detroit, 
and issued a proclamation to the Canadians, in 
a style of great confidence. He proceeded against 
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Fort Malden, but lias foiled in his attempts to the 1st of June captain Broke stood close in wif li 
invest it; and retired to Detroit, Hull wiis the Boston light-house, by way of a challenge to 
there besieged in his turn, and on the 16th of the United States’ frigate the Chesapeake, a 
August entered into a capitulation, by which he fine ship of forty-nine guns, full manned. The 
surrendered the fort, with 2500 men and thirty- American accepted the proffered combat, and, 
• three pieces of ordnance. Tlie })lan for the inva- standing out of the harbour, confidently boro 
sion of Canada, however, was by no means down on his foe. The ships were soon in close 
renounced ; a considerable American force being contact, when captain Broke, perceiving a favor- 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Niagara, ge- able opportunity, gave orders to board the 
neral Wadswa^rth, on October 13th, made an Chesapeake, himself setting the example. The 
attack upon the British position of Queenstown, conflict was severe, but short: in two minutes 
General Brock, who hastened to its defence, was the American’s decks were cleared, her colors 
killed while cheering on his men, and the posi- were hauled down, and tlie British Hag hoisted 
tion was for a time taken; but a reinforcement over them; and she was led away in triumph, in 
being brouglit up, by major-general Sheafte, the the sight of a number of the inhabitants of Bos- 
Ainericans were defeated, and general Wadsworth, ton, who witnessed tlic action, and were expect- 
with 900 men, surrendered himself prisoner on ing her victorious return. 

the field. As (Jreat Britain was deeply interested in 

Tliese disgraces to the American arms by land giving timely and cflicient aid to her allies at this 
'were in some degree compensated by their sue- great crisis, parliament assembled for the despatcli 
cesses at sea. Their navy consisted of a few fri- of business so early as the 4th of November, 
'* gates, of a rate corresponding to the largest Bri- when it was opened by the prince regent in a 
tish, but in size, weight of rneml, and number of speech from the throne. Its topics were chiefly 
men, nearly equal to ships of the line. Hence, the new alliances against the power of France, 
when encountered by British frigates, the latter together with their successes, and the war with 
found themselves, as it w'ere, surprised mto u con- ATnerica. 

flict with antagonists of superior force. The A loan at this early period of £22,000,000, 
first action of this kind took place on August proposed by the chancellor of tin: exchequer, 
19th betw'cen the English frigate Guerriere, cap- received tlie accustomed sanction of the house; 
tain Dacrcs, and the American frigate (h)nstitu- and the foreign subsidies moved by Mr. Vansit- 
tion, captain Hull, in which the former, being tart passed w ithout a dissentient voice, 
soon totally disabled by the enemy’s very supe- Blueher, who beside the grand Prussian array 
rior fire, was obliged to strike. The injury she bad underhis command some Kussiait and Saxon 
had received was so great, that the eaptors set divisions, commenced the new yc^ar 1814 with 
her on fire. On Octejber 25th the Macedonian, an invasion of the I’renc'h empire, (.bau'ral 
English frigate, captain Carden, descrying a large Bistram had led tl)e way, and, having forced the 
frigate under American colors, boro dovvn, and entrenchments near the Lalm, be crossed llie 
an action ensued which was continued with Hliine, and look ])Osse.ssion of Cobleritz. Baron 
great bravery for more than two hours ; when tlie Sackeii passed over near Manheim, and count 
English ship being reduced to the condition of a Langoron i.ear Bingen ; and in three days they 
perfect wreck, and having incurred a heavy loss killed or took prisoners 1500 men. They were 
of men, to save the rest it was found necessary to received with joy by the people ; and marched 
surrender. Her antagonist proved to be the to the Moselle, and the Marne, without any for- 
United States, commodore Decatur, ranking as midable opposit on. 

a frigate, with the scantling of a seventy-four gun The Austrian army, strengthened by Russian, 
ship. In an action between two sloops of W’ar Bavarian, and Wirtemberg divisions, invaded 
the advantage also was on the American side ; Alsace, under the direction of the prince of 
and these events, so unusual to the British navy, Sehwartzenberg, and, while he was making al- 
though easily to be accounted for, were the rangements to co-operate with Blueher, the cni- 
source of as much mortification to one party, as peror Alexander and king of Prussia crossed tfic 
triumph to the other. Numerous captures made Rhine near Basle, with their respective bodies 
by the American privateers, among the West of reserve. 

India islands, gave rise to complaints from the Napoleon being informed that marshal Mortier 
merchants and planters of Jamaica. Such were had been attacked at Bar-su;--Aube, and com- 
the principal circumstance of the first year of the pelled to retreat, dexterously contrived to con- 
American war. ^ vert this disaster to his own purpose, by affirming 

The lakes of Canada now became the most that the French were victorious, fin his ap- 
active scene of warfare, and a number of spirited proach to St. Dizier, which the Prussians had 
actions took place on the coasts and waters seized, he ordered that village to be assaulted; 
which we cannot detail. and, as it was occupied by only a small force, it 

The enterprising spirit of the British navy was was retaken without difliciilty. This trivial ex- 
displayed, not only in occasional attacks on the ploit was also extolled iii his usual style, 
towns situate on the American coast, but also in Other trials of strength and courage quickly, 
some contests with the enemy’s vessels of war. however, followed. On the 1st of February 
— His majesty’s frigate the Shannon, captain prince Blueher, having received a reinforcement 
Broke, stationed off the port of Boston, had been from the prince of Sehwartzenberg, advanced 
brought to a state of the most perfect discipline with about 75,000 men, and engaged a nearly 
by her commander, who as.siduously exercised equal number of the enemy at La Rothibre. 
his men in the use of great and small arms. On That village formed the centre and the key oi 
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tlie French position : the ri; 4 !it wing was sta- 
tioned at Dieriv ille, and the left at Cliannienil and 
Giherie. The prince of Wirtemberg, on this 
occasion, strenuously contended with marshal 
Victor ; drove him from tlie left, was dislodged 
in his turn, but recovered and maintained the 
post. Count Guilay attacked the riglit, but 
could not force it before midnight. Sacken’s 
movements were directed against the centre, and 
with great diiliculty and loss he expelled the 
enemy from ]^a Rothibre, which lie defended 
against a personal attempt of the French emperor 
for its recovery. The French, after a consider- 
able loss, made a retrograde movement towards 
Troyes and Arc is. 

The Austrian and Prussian armies now con- 
tinued their advance towards Paris, prince 
Seliwartzenberg proceeding along the banks of 
tlie Seine, while Rluclier chietly guided his course 
by the Marne. General D’Yorck overtook tiie 
rear-guard of Macdonald’s army, and gained such 
an advaritag(! ns led to the capture of Chalons. 
Najioleon having retreated to Nogeut, tlie prince 
of VVirtemberg took possession of Troyes and 
Sens. 

Alarmed at the progress of lilucher, whose 
troops were within three marches of the capital, 
Napoleon resolved to make a bold atteni[)t to 
save it. lie attacked and defeated at Champ- 
Aubert the division of general Alsufielf, loo 
distantly situate to be assisted. General Sacken 
now advanced ; and his division, aided by that of 
Yorck, foil gilt with obstinacy at Montmirail, but 
with (loul)lful success. 

Jlluoher, when apprised of the advance of 
Marinont, determined on attacking that general 
at Etoges; recalled by this movement, Napoleon 
encouraged Marmont to face his adversary at 
Vauchamp. The battle which cnsueil on the 
14lh of F’ebniary was almost entirely a contest 
between the French cavalry and the allied in- 
fantry, and Blucher found a retreat expedient. 

Napoleon, elated with his success, now turned 
his arms with redoubled confidence against tlie 
prince of .Schwartzx'uberg, who had sent detach- 
ments within forty miles of Paris. Count Wit- 
genstein was also attacked at Nangis, by a force 
which he was too weak to withstand. Three 
attacks were made on the army which occupied 
Montereau and its vicinity, and all were repelled 
by the prince of Wirternberg ; but a fourth assault 
compelled him to retreat. . 

Blucher, now sensible of the danger of a march 
not sulhcieiitly connected with the Austrian 
army, moved from Chalons wnth 55,000 men, 
with a view to a more effectual co-operation 
with it. 

At this juncture (1st of March) a new treaty 
of alliance and subsidy was signed at Chau- 
inont, by lord viscount Castlereagh, the repre- 
sentative of England, with prince Metternich, 
count Nesselrode, and baron llardenborg, the 
ministers of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Ne- 
gociations w.th Napoleon were opened at Cha- 
tillon, but his ultimatum was peremptorily 
rejected. 

Napoleon now crossed the Aisne, and attacked 
the left wing of the allies with such vigor as- 
to make a considerable impression ; the con- 


sequence was a retreat to Laon. In tlie front of 
that town Blucher concentrated his army, which 
considerably exceeded that of the French. Bu- 
low occupied the town and an adjacent conical 
hill. The corps of Winzengerode, Sacken, and 
Langeron, formed the riglu ; and the left posi- 
tions w(!re defended by Yorck and l\leisl. Na- 
poleon, having failed in an attack on this position, 
now retired to Soissous. 

fii the south-west of France lord Wellington 
resumed offensive operations by the seizure (u" 
Orthos, and the whole British army passed the 
Adour, vviieii the citadel of Bayonne was closely 
invested. 

Oil the 12th of March the important city of 
Bourdcaux was occupied by a detachment under 
the command of marshal Beresford. This 
event was the result of a counter-revolutionary 
movement, favored by the mayor and principal 
inhabitants, who, mounting the white cockade, 
declared for the Bourbons. The duke d’An- 
gouleme, nephew to l.ouis XVJ., entered Bour- 
deaux w'itli the British tioops. lAud Wellington 
then marching against Soult, tlie latter proccedeil 
to Tarbes, from which place he wa.^ driven with 
considerable loss. 

We left Napoleon making liis second advance 
against Blucher, whose army (3rd of March) 
effected a junction with Winzengerode and 
Billow at Soissous. On the 9th he repulsed 
Napoleon, who, after a severe action on that 
and the foliowiug day, retreated at all points, 
with the loss of forty-eight j)iecesof camum, and 
between 5000 and 0000 prisoners. This success 
induced vSchwartzeuberg again to advancig and 
the Austrian and French armies now made a 
desperate struggle for the possession of Vilry. 
Napoleon, liovvever, took the road to St. Dizier 
with his whole army, his plan being, as disco- 
vered by ati intercepted letter, to push between 
the two allied armiesf' The discovery of his in- 
tentions produced an immediate determ iriatioii 
of the allied generals to unite their forces, and 
march to Ikaris. 

On the 27th of March tlie grand allied army 
bad its head-quarters at Coulomier. On the 
following day lilucher passetl the Marne at 
Meaux. On the 29th the corps of Marmont 
and Mortier eulcred Paris, in which there had 
been previously assembled a body of regular 
troops, with 30,000 national guards. 

The allies were posted with their right towards 
Montmartre, and tlicir left towards the wood of 
Vincennes, when jiriuce Seliwartzenberg ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the people of Paris, 
in which, acquainting them with the presence of 
the army of the allies before their city, whose 
object was a sincere and lasting reconciliation 
with France, he said, ‘The attempts hitherto 
made t6 put an end to so many calamities have 
been fruitless, because there exists in the very 
power of the government which oppresses you 
an insurmountable obstacle to peace.’ 

But the fate of the French emperor was not 
to be decided without another struggle. On the 
30th of March, the French army, under the 
command of Joseph Buonaparte, assisted by 
marshals Marmont and Mortier, took a position 
on the heights near I’aris, in a long line, the 
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centra of wliicli was protected by several re- 
doubts, and more than 150 pieces of cannon. 
An attack was immediately determined on by 
the allies, and it was commenced by the two 
princes of Wirtemberjj^. After an obstinate re- 
sistance the heij^hts were carr.ed : the success of 
the day, however, was for some time retarded by 
an accident whicli delayed the advance of Bhi- 
cher; but at lene:th the positions gained by the 
allies, and the losses of the rrench, induced the 
latter to send a flag of truce proposing a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Jly the capitulation that fol- 
lowed, Paris was evacuated on the morning of 
the 31st of March by the troops of Marmont 
and Mortier, carrying with them all their military 
appurtenances. On the same day the allied 
sovereigns entered Paris, attended by their guards. 
The emperor of liussia then issued a declara- 
■tion, ex])ressing the intentions of himself and 
his colleagues. It aflirmed, that they would no 
more treat with Napoleon Buonaparte, nor with 
any of liis family ; that they respected the in- 
tegrity of Fiance as it existed under its legiti- 
mate kings ; and that tliey would recognise and 
guarantee the constitution which I'rancc should 
adopt. The senate assembled on the 1st of 
April, Talleyrand, prince of Benevento, being 
ajipointed president. Tlicir first act was to ]>ass 
a decree for a jnovisional government, consisting 
of five persons, the president himself being at 
their head. By a second decree it was asserted, 
(hat in a constitutional monarchy the monarch 
exists oidy in virtue of the constitution or social 
compact. It then proceeds to prove the viola- 
tion ol that compact by Napoleon Buonaparte 
in various specified articles ; and pronounced, 
‘that he had forf(nt(;d the throne, and that the 
hereditary right established in his family was 
abolished.’ 

Napoleon, thus out-mameuvred both in Itis 
military and political capacity, moved his army 
from Troyes by the way of Sens; and, arriving at 
FToriiont on the 3()t' , retired in confusion to 
Fontainhlean, whence, on the 4th of April, lie 
sent a deputation to tin* senate, oflering to sub- 
mit to its decision. The emperor of Knssia 
afterwards [)r()]iosed to him to name a place 
which he should choose as a residence for himself 
and his family, when he nominated fdha, an 
island lying on the coast of Tuscany. On the 
11th of April a treaty was signed between liim 
and the allied powers, by the articles of which 
he and his spouse Maria Louisa were to retain 
the imperial title, with the isle of Idha in full 
.sovereignty; the empress likewise was to ho put 
in possessi*on of the duclwes of Banna and Pla- 
centia, with succession to her son and descen- 
dants. A pension of 2,(100,000 of francs was 
assigned to Napoleon fixim the revenues of 
France, witli the reversion of 1,000,000 to the 
empress, and 2,500,000 in various proportions 
to his relatives. To this treaty, however, the 
British ministry rpfusod its concurrence, farther 

than respected the assignment of Fdba to Napo- 
leon, and of the Italian duchies to Maria Louisa. 

The war, however, did not immediatelycea.se. 
In a contest for the possession of Toulouse 
much blood was shed : the allies, however, ob- 
tained it. In a sortie from Bayonne some loss 


was also sustained ; but these hostilities at length 
yielded to an armistice. In Italy, an expedition 
was undertaken by lord William Bentinck early 
in the spring, whose object was to annihilate the 
French infiuonce over the (lenoese. With the 
aid of commodore Rowley he reduced the city 
of Genoa, and left it at the disposal of those 
powers which were proceeding to a settlement of 
the afi’airs of J'airope. 

Louis XV' HI. now repaired to I.oudon, and, 
having received from the good citizens the most 
gratifying imirks of respect, proceedinl to Dover, 
and on the 24th of Aj)ril embarked in a royal 
yacht, convoyed by the duke of Clarence, i’or 
nis reception in I’raneis see I'liAXi c. 

A definitive treaty of peace between France and 
the allied powers was sigmul at L’arison the 30th 
of May 1811. Tiiis famous trinity, in confor- 
mity to tlie liberal jirofessions of those powers, 
was, in respect to France, c(|uital)lc and hono- 
rable; guaranteeing to lier llie boundaries existing 
on tlie 1st of .laniiary 1702, with some slight 
additions of territory on the side of Belgium and 
Germany, and a considerable portion of Savoy, 
including Chainhery and Ainici’v. The mn iga- 
tion of the Rhine was declared free; the house 
of Orange was recognised in its newly assumed 
sovereign capacity ; and the (Oci inan states were 
united in a. federal league. Switzerland was 
destined to remain independent ;hut Italy w'as once 
more doomed to ri'ceive the yoke of des|)otisrn. 
Great Britain restored hm* conipiests to ig-amag 
with th(* exception of Tobago, St. Ltieia, and 
tlie Mauritius. Malta was eonfinned to Jhig- 
land ; and France (mgagi'd to erect no fortilicalions 
in India: she also engaged to cci^operali? with 
Great Britain in the abolition of the slave trade. 

Before the allit'S ri'achcd Baris, llu.' impossi- 
bility of preservirtg S])ain had prompted Na- 
j)oleon to release I’erdinand from cajitivity ; and, 
trusting to his aniliority and iiiHuenee, that prince 
cjiiietly cnt(!red Spain by a (lifi'crent route from 
that which the regency bad recoinmendod, ami 
jirocciMled to Valencia. Here la* issued two de- 
crees stigmatising the (‘xisting cortes as illegally 
fraiiH'd and conijiosed ; and, having condemned 
the new^ constitution, dissolved the assembly. 

d’he parlitiinent of Gn at Britain, which, pur- 
suant to their adjoiirrnnent, assembled on the 
1st of March 1814, again adjourned to the 21st 
of that montli ; hut the liusim'ss of tlie session 
possessed comparatively litth^ interest. 

The war between (ireat Britain and the United 
Statics of America was in this year carried on 
with an kicrease of vigor and force, which indi- 
cated a serious intention of bringing it to a 
speedy termination ; in fact, that intention was 
first displayed by measures towards a pacific 
negocialion. On the 7th of January the presi- 
dent communicated to congress copies of letters 
which had passed between lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Munroe, in which the former proposed the 

appointment of plenipotentiaries to treat on 

terms of peace, either at Londoner Gottenburg; 
which proposal was accepted by the ])residciit, 
who made choice of Gottenburg. Such a step 
was rendered the more expedient to the Ameri- 
can government, by the open opposition the 
war manifested in the northern states. 
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The military operations on the coasts of the 
southern American stales had hitherto hocii rather 
of a harassing and predatory kind, than directed 
to any important purpose; l)ut it was now re- 
solved to strike a blow in this quarter, which 
might exert an inllueri.ee on tlie fate of the war. 
A large naval force under the command of vice- 
admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, having on hoard 
a strong body of troops commanded by major- 
general Robert Ross, was in the Chesapeake the 
beginning of August, waiting for tlu‘ arrival of 
the rear-admiral Malcolm with an expedition 
from Bermuda. On their junction the admiral 
was informed, by rear-admiral Cockhurn, tliat the 
American commodore Barney, witli the Baltimore 
flotilla, had taken shelter at tiio head of the 
Patuxent. Of tliis (urcurnstaiice tliey determined 
to take advantage for ascendiing the river, with 
the declared purpose of an attack upon Bnrncy, 
while their real object was the city of Washing- 
ton, the American capital, 

(Jn tl)e 19th and ‘2()t]i of August, the army 
being landed at tlcft ])lace, general Ross began 
his march to W'iishiugton ; the force of the 
Americans for its juotec'tion having l)cen asccr- 
t.iined to be such as would justify an attempt to 
take it by a coup <lc main. Arriving on the 
24th within five mill's of the capital, he found 
the Americans, to the numlier of 8000 or 0000, 
strongly posted to dispute his advance. An 
attack on tlujin was immediately directed ; and 
it was made with so much impetuosity, tliatthey 
were in a short time wliolly dispersed, and the 
Britisli army reached Wasiiington in the evening 
of the same day. No time was lost in commen- 
cing the work of destruction, whicli was the main 
purpose of the (.'X])edition. The public build- 
ings, &c. committed to the tiames were, the capitol, 
iiieliiding the senate-house and house of repre- 
sentatives, ilic president’s palace, the arsenal, tlie 
dock-yard, treasury, war oflice, rope-wailk, tlie 
great bridge acro.ss the Potomac, a frigate ready 
to be launched, and a sloop of war, in the dock- 
yard. On the following night a retreat w'as 
commenced, and the army, having met with no 
molestation on its return, was on the 30th reim- 
barked. 

The American president on this issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he spoke of the devastation 
at Washington as a measure of extreme and 
barbarous scviaaty ; and mentioned that the British 
naval commander on the station had avowed his 
purpose of destroying and laying waste such 
town.s and districts on the coast as should he 
found assailable, under the pretext of retaliation 
for the ravages committed in Upper Canada, 
though none such occurred but what had been 
shown to he unauthorised. He then called upon 
all officers to be alert and vigilant in providing 
the means of defence. 

The negoeiations for peace, wliicli had been 
removed from (jottenhurg to Ghent, commenced 
in August 1814 ; tmd on the ‘24th of December 
a tn^aty of peace and amity between Great 
Britain and the United States was signed, which 
afterwards received a ratification from both go- 
vernments. The articles of this treaty chiefly 
related to the disputes respecting boundaries, for 
the determination of which it was agreed tliat 


commissioners should reciprocally be appointee! 
Both ])artics covenanted to continue their efforts 
for the abolition of the slave trade. No notice 
whatever was taken of the circumstances which 
had occasioned tiie war. 

This year vvas rendered memorable hy a con- 
course of visitors to the J'higlish capiUil, sur- 
passing in number and rank a-ny modern ex- 
ample. [n the beginning of June arrived the 
emperor of Russia, with his sister tiie diicliess 
of Oldenburg, and the king of Prussia and his 
two sons, attended by various persons of high 
distinction. Prince Metternich, ])rinco Czer- 
nicheff, and generals Biuclier, Barclay dc Tolly, 
Platoff the hetman of the cossacks, ike., were 
among the num])cr. The king of I’russia ap- 
peared to lal)or under rlecp dejection. After a 
residence of some weeks, in tlie course of which 
the sovereigns were; magnificently entertaiiu'd by 
tlie city of J.ondon, these illustrious guests re- 
turned to the continent, much gratilied. I’or 
the eireumstances in J*' ranee leading to the return 
of Napoleon, see ITiAxer.. 

Wdien the allied powers had received certain 
information of Napoleon’s descent, tliey issued 
a manifesto, dated the 1 3th of March, in which 
they declared, ‘ that Napoleon Ihionapartc, by 
violating the convention which had I'stablislied 
him at Elba, had jilaccd himself out of the pale 
of civil and social relations ; and, as an enemy 
and disturber of the trainjuillity of the world, 
had renden^d liimself liable to public vengeance.’ 
They therefore nmiounced, witliout reserve, their 
determination of uniting their eflorts to secure 
Europe against any attempt which might threaten 
to replunge it into revohil ionary disorders. 

Nor was this a mere mimace. 'The declaration 
wls confirmed by a treaty, dated March ‘25lli, 
vvhicli hound each of the four ]>owers to bring 
1.50,000 men into the field, and not desist from 
their exertions until they should have rendered 
Napoleon wholly incapable of disturbing the 
tranquillity of Europe. J'ingland wais permitted 
to substitute pecuniary payment for a part of the 
stipulated force. 

The whole of France now seemed to unite in 
favor of the emperor, who, having mustered his 
resources (see 1’iiance), quitted Paris to meet 
his enemies for the last time early in June. 

The close of the last year had left the whole 
fortilied frontier of the Belgic provinces, on the 
side of France, occupied by strong garrisons, 
chiefly of Britisli troops, or of such as were in 
British pay. From the commencement of the 
alarm excited hy Napoleon’s attempt, reinforce- 
ments had been unremittingly sent from Eng- 
land, and tlie duke of Wellington h;id arrived 
to take the siqireme command of the British and 
foreign troops. In the latter part of May the 
Prussian army, commanded by prince Blucber, 
arrived in the neighbourhood, and frequent con- 
ferences relative to co-operation were held by 
the two generals. The principal French army 
was at this period posted near Avesnes in Flan- 
ders, and preparations for defence against inva- 
sion had been made at Laon and the castle of 
Guise. 

On the 12th of .Tune Napoleon proceeded to 
Laoti. in strict conformity with his usual plan 
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of pushing forward at once to the most important 
point, he resolved on attacking the British and 
Prussian armies, whilst the Russians and Aus- 
trians were still remote. At the head of a mi- 
iiierous and 'well-appointed army, composed of 
the flower of the French regulars, animated with 
enthusiastic confidence in their leader, at day- 
light of the l/)th lie made his first attack on the 
Prussian posts on tlie Sambre. Charleroi being 
carried, general Zietlieii retired upon Pleurus, 
where he was attacked, and sustainetl consider- 
able loss. Rliicher concentrated the rest of the 
Prussian army at Sombref; and the Preneh, con- 
tinuing their advance on the road to Hriissels, 
drove back a brigade of the Belgian army, under 
the prince of Weimar, to the position of a farm- 
house named Quatre Bras. 

Through some defect of intelligence, the duke 
of Wellington was not informed of these events 
till the evening, when he immediately ordered 
such of his troops as were in readiness to march 
to the left and support the Prussians. On tl»e 
16th Bluchcr, who was posted on the heights 
between Brie and Sombref, awaited the attack 
of the French. The battle raged w ith great fury 
from three in the afternoon till late in tlie even- 
ing, when the Prussians, pressed by superior 
numbers, and receiving no succor, were, forced 
to retire, leaving behind them sixt(.*eii pieces of 
cannon, and a groat number of killed and 
wounded. They liow'cvcr formed again at a 
short distance, and were nut ])ui'saed. Tlreir 
veteran commander made extraordinary exer- 
tions, and was brought into imminent personal 
danger. 

Lord Wellington, in the mean time, had di- 
rected his whole army to advance upon (Quatre 
Bras, where the fifth division, under gcmeral 
I’icton, arrived early in the afternoon of the 
16th, and was followed liy the corps under the 
command of the duke of Brunswick and the con- 
tingent of Nassau. Jt was the w ish of the duke 
of Wellington to aflbnl assistance to Blucher; 
but he was himself attacked Ijy a large body of 
cavalry and infantry, with a powerful artillery, 
while his own cavalry had not yet joined. The 
repeated charges of the I’rcnch were .steadily 
repulsed, but a considerable loss was incurred, 
including that of the duke of Brunswick. 

Blucher found himself .so much weakened by 
the day’s action, that he fell back dujing the 
night to Wavre; and this caused the duke of 
Wellington to retire, on the morning of the 17th, 
upon Gemappo, and thence to Waterloo, in order 
to maintain the communication. The chain 
of heights occujiied by the British army, two 
mil^-s in front of the village of Waterloo, tra- 
versed the high roads leading from Charleroi 
and Nivelle to Brussels, and uniting at tin* ham- 
let of St. dean in the rear of the Flntish position. 

The results of the battle which followed were .so 
important, and it constitutes in all its details 
such an example of British military skill and 
valor, that it merits distinct notice. See our 
article Watf.rt.oo. 

The consternation of Napoleon is said to have 
been extreme. When he saw tlie rout become 
foo apparent to be mistaken, he exclaimed to the 
persons near him, ‘ ft is all over; we must now 
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look to our own safety.’ See France and Na- 
poleon. 

After the victory, the allies came to the deter- 
mination of treating with the French only under 
the w'alls of Paris. On the 23d lord Welling- 
ton sent a detachment against Cambray, which 
■was taken by escalade w’ithout much loss; and 
liOuis XVHL soon after removed from Ghent. 
The march of die allied army was now one eon- 
tinued triumph. 

Blucher met with considerable opposition in 
establishing himself on the left of the Seine, but 
he ultimately .suceeeded ; and Paris being now 
exposed, on its most vulnerable side, a reipicst 
came for tlie cessation of hostilities. A conven- 
tion was concluded on the 3rd of July between 
prince Blucher and the duke of Wellington on 
the one part, and Uavoust (prince of i-T-kmuhl) 
on tlie other, referring merely to military points. 
Jly its stipulation, the French army was on the 
following day to commence its march for the 
Loire, and was in three days completely to eva- 
cuate Paris j all the posts arcMJiid the city, and 
its barriers, ^w'c re to be given up; the duty of 
Paris was to be performed by the national guards 
and the municipal gendarmerie; public property 
was to be respected, with the exception of what 
related to war; and all individuals conlinning 
in the cajiital were to enjoy their rights and li- 
berties, ‘ without being culled to account, cither 
for the situations they may have held, or as to 
their conduct or political opinions.’ This last 
clause is w'orthy of oliservation, Iwcausc* it was 
afterwards adduced on the trial of marshal Key 
as a promise of a gener.al amnesty. 

At Paris the chambers continued their sittings 
until they were closed by order of the military; 
and on the 8th of July l.ouis XVIII. once more 
made his entry info the capital under the most 
gloomy omens. Its military positions w’ere all 
oceujiied by the allied troops. For the sequel of 
th(* { \'-emperor’s history, see Napolfox. 

Weighed down by mental snfTi'ring, and the 
disorders incident to a tropical ('lunate, he ex- 
pired at St. Helena on tlie .5th of May, 1821. 

After a long and anxious suspense the con- 
gress held at V'ienna made puldiely known the 
conditions on which France was permitted to 
keep her station in the European coramnnity. 
This, however, was dehnitively settled at Baris, 
by a treaty signed November 20th, which stipu- 
lated that Louis should cede to the allies the 
important fortresses of Landau, Saar-Louis, Phi- 
lippeville, and Marienburg, with the dueby of 
Bouillon. Versoix, and part of the territory of 
Gox, were yielded to the Helvetic confederacy; 
the wwks of Huninguen were dismantled; and 
France engaged to erect no others wdthin the 
distance of til rec leagues from Basle, thus leaving 
a free passage into the heart of ITaricc. Seven- 
teen of the prinei[)al towns on the frontit'rs of 
French F'landers, (’hampagno, l.orrain, and Al- 
.«!ace, among which were Condo, Valenciennes, 
Cambray, &c., the bulwarks of her Flemish and 
Germanic frontier, were to be delivered up to the 
allies’, to be held in trust for five years by an 
army of occupation, consisting of 150,000 men, 
to be maintained solely at the expense of France. 

An assessment was also levied upon the latter of 
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700.000. 000 of francs, to be divided among the 
allies, and defrayed by modes and at periods 
specified in a separate convention. Conditions 
so degrading Marlborough and Eugene had never 
offered to impose after ten victorious campaigns. 
Such, however, was the mode adopted by the 
allies to maintain the imbecile monareb on his 
inglorious and imj)rovi(lciit throne; — -such the 
l>itter cup of humiliation to be drained by that 
country, after so many triumplis over her neigh- 
bours, enjoyed with so little moderation. 

Since llie assumption of the regal title by the 
house of Orange its prudence and moderation 
had been conspicuous. Subsccpicnt to the battle 
of Waterloo, in which tlie prince liad displayed 
all the heroism of liis ancient house, a committee 
had been appointed to draw up a constitution for 
the Seventeen Provinces. This was afterwards 
laid before an ex4raord inary assembly of the 
States of the United Nethcrlavids, by whom it 
was unanimously accepted, in September the 
ceremonial of tlic king’s inauguration took place 
at Brussels, with every mark of general satisfac- 
tion. 

It is now time that we glance at the domestic 
concerns of Great Britain during 1815. In the par- 
liamentary discussions which arose on the royal 
message of the 22nd of May, and its concomitant 
documents, lord Castlereagh slated, *• that Austria, 
llussia, ami Prussia had engaged to furnish contin- 
gents in the following |>roportion : — Austria 

300.000, llussia 225,000, Prussia 236,000 men ; 
and the other statiis of 4jermany 150,000. (beat 
Britain and Holland 50;000 caeii ; and Britain to 
advance the sum of £5,000,000 in subsidies.’ The 
measures of tin; ministry were supjiorted by vast 
majorities in both liouses, and tbo almost unani- 
mous voice of the nation. Yet there were a few 
individuals in each house, distinguished for 
talent and integrity, who deprecated this war- 
like policy. 

The estimate of expenditure for the present 
year was of a magnitude exceeding all precedent; 
tile amount being £80,000,000 for Great Britain, 
and £10,000,000 more for Ireland. To meet 
this astonishing demand, the war taxes were con- 
tinued to the lu’iglit. Two successive loans were 
negociated for £15,500,000, and a vote of credit 
passed for £6,000,000. Subsequent to the vic- 
tory of Waterloo tlie additional sum of £‘200,000 
was voted to the duke of Wellington ; and, in 
addition to the parliamentary and royal honors 
and rewards conferred on the conquerors of 
Waterloo, a national and truly noble subscription 
of nearly £500,000 was raised for the relief of 
the soldiers disabled by wounds, and the widows 
of the slain. (Jn presenting the money bills 
for the royal assent, the speaker of the house of 
commons addressed the prince regent in terms of 
the highest exultation. Parliament was prorogued 
11th July. 

After a long recess, the parliament re-assem- 
bled on the 1st of February, 1816. The return 
of peace, though it brought security in its train, 
did not diminish the burdens of the nation in 
that degree wliich was expected. A large 
standing army was maintained ; and it was the 
intention of the ministry to continue the odious 
tax on property, nut altogether at its full amount, 
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but with a reduction of five per cent. This ex- 
cited a general alarm. Notwithstanding the 
presentation of numerous petitions against the 
impost, the chancellor of the exchequer ventured 
to propose its continuance ; but tlie spirit of the 
house revolted from it: and when it was ex- 
ploded, by a nuijority of thirty-seven votes, the 
shouts which arose from the unexpected popular 
triumph resounded over tlie whole neighbour- 
hood . 

The debates respecting the new settlement of 
the civil list wore warm and acrimonious. 

Soon after the opening of the session Mr. 
Brougham moved for the production of a copy 
of a treaty entered into at I’aris, on the 26th of 
September, 1815, between llie sovereigns of 
Austria, llussia, and Prussfh, and which had 
received the sign-maiiiial of those potentates. 
By the tenor of this singular document, which 
received the name of ‘ The Holy Alliance,’ be- 
ing couched in the most devout and solemn lan- 
guage, the high contracting parties declared 
their resolution to take for their sole guide, both 
in their domestic administration and foreign re- 
lations, the precepts of the holy religion of 
Christ their Saviour. Politicians were much 
perplexed to comprehend the meaning of an en- 
gagement at once so vague and so serious, and 
the production of it was resisted by lord Cus- 
tlereagb, though he admitted that the prince re- 
gent had been urged by a joint letter of the 
three sovereigns to accede to it, and had in reply 
expressed his satisfaction with the nature of the 
treaty, and given an assurance, that the Britisli 
government would not be one of the least dis- 
posed to act 11 ]) to its principles. Subsequent 
events seem to indicate, that a resolution to sup- 
port the authority of each other against any re- 
volutionary movement among their own subjects, 
was the true object of this mystical combination. 

During the session a messngo from the prince 
regent announced tlie a]ipruaching marriage, with 
his consent, of his daughter the jirincess Char- 
lotte Augusta, with liis serene highness Leopold 
George Frederick, prince of Saxe Coburg-Saal- 
feld, who had visited England in the train of the 
confederate sovereigns, flis royal highness ex- 
pressed his persuasion of the concurrence of the 
house in enabling him to make such provision 
on the occasion, as might correspond with the 
dignity and honor of the country. It was con- 
sequently proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and urianiinously agreed to by the 
house, that an income of £60,000 should be 
settled on the illustrious pair; of which £T0,000 
were to forrri a sort of })rivy purse for her royal 
highness, and the remainder was to defray the 
domestic expenses of the prince of Coburg ; this 
sum to be settled on them for their joint lives. 
Sliouldthe prince of Coburg die first, the whole 
was to be continued to her royal highness ; if he 
should be tlie survivor, the sum of £50,000 was 
to be continued to him. The allowance to the 
princess from the civil list of £30,000 a-vear 
was to cease. 

Irom the period of the restoration of king 
lerdinand VTI, to the Spanish throne, his reigu 
had been characterised by a series of uncon- 
trolled bigotry, cruelty, and despotism. 
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Mr. Brougham, the able and intrepid advocate 
of freedom, now drew the attention of the Iki- 
tish public to the proceedings in Spain ; and 
during the session of 181(i brought forward a 
motion for an address to the prince regent, 
‘humbly intreating him to take into his gracious 
consideration the su He rings of the late Spanish 
regency and cortes ; and representing that the 
alliance at present subsisting between his royal 
highness and his Catholic majesty affords the 
most favorable opportunity for interposing the 
good offices of Great Britain in their behalf, with 
the weight tliat belongs to her, tnd to the senti- 
ments of this house and of the people/ 

The distresses of the agricultural interests 
produced a number of petitions to parliament 
for relief. One ntember attributed the pressure 
to a combination of causes, but chiefly to the 
enormity of taxation; another to an overtrading 
in the bounty of the soil, and a consequent re- 
dundance of produce : but all were at a loss to 
devise a promising remedy. The manufacturers 
at the same time com|)l;uned of that want of em- 
ployment which was occasioned by the general 
impoverishment of their countrymen. Uiots 
arose in several counties from the discontent 
which this state of aflairs produced. 

Near the close of the year a popular meeting 
took place in Spa-fields, Islington, and resolu- 
tions of reform, suggested by Mr. licriry Hunt, 
were voted by acclamation. An a|)otheeary of 
the name of Watson also harangued, the rabble 
in the same neighbourhood ; and the subsequent 
operations of those who listened to his oratory 
excited a temporary alarm in the metropolis. 
The rioters paraded the streets, carried off fire- 
arms from 'the shops of several gunsmiths, 
marched to the Koval Exchange, where they had 
a short contest with the lord mayor and some 
officers of the police ; but they at length dis- 
persed from the fear of a military attack. These 
disturbances did not seriously encroach, however, 
on the general tranquillity of the realm. 

In the midst of the tranquillity of Europe, an 
unexpected war arose on the coast of Africa in 
the course of this year, which gave occasion for 
a display of the undaunted valor of the British 
navy, not less honorable in its principle than 
splendid and triumphant in its results. 'The 
conduct of the Algerines, and other barbarians 
on that coast, had long excited general indigna- 
tion; and, as -even British vessels were occasion- 
ally attacked by them, lord Exmouth, btog 
ordered by the prince regent to try the effect of 
temperate expostulation, s^led to Algiers, and 
submitted to the dey’s consideration, that he 
should treat the Ionian .Isles as if they were 
British colonies ; that he should conclude peace 
with the kings of Naples and Sardinia ; and that 
he should abolish Christian slavery in his domi- 
nions. Promises were givjen on the first two 
heads, but the other request was considered by 
the dey too important lobe hastily settled. The 
rulers of Tunis and Tripoli, who were also ad- 
dressed by the admiral, were more compliant: 
they promised that tliey would not consign pri- 
soners of war to the miseries or disgrace of sla- 
very, but would treat them according to the 
practice of Christian nations. 


Returning to Algiers, his lordship renewed 
his remonstrances, but without effect ; and, while 
he was thus employed, a brutal massacre was 
perpetrated at Bona upon many coral fishers, 
acting under the supposed security of the British 
flag. A fresh s(]uadron, adapted to a bold en 
terprise, was therefore put under lord Exmouth’s 
command ; alid he was joined by vice-admiral 
Capelleii, of the Netherlands. 

The session of parliament was opened, January 
the 28th, 1817, by the prince regent in person. 
The speech from the throne stated the anxious 
desire of government to make every reduction 
which the safety of the empire and true policy 
would allow ; the deficiency in the revenue was 
acknowledged, but ascribed to tciniiorary causes; 
continued assurances of amity from foreign 
powers were mentioned ; but the most remark- 
able passages of this sjieech arc those which re- 
late to the state of the country as drawn in the 
late petitions. ‘ I am too w'cll convinced,’ said 
his royal highness, ‘ of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his majesty’s subjects, 
to believe them to be capable of being ]>erverted by 
the arts which arc employed to seduce them.’ 

On the return of the prince regent from the 
house of peers an immense crowd had assem- 
bled in the park, by whom he was received with 
marked demonstrations of pojmlar resentment; 
and on passing Carlton-house the glass of the 
carriage was broken by a stone; nor was it 
without some difficulty that he at hmgtli reached 
the palace. This flagrant outrage being on the 
same day reported by lord Si<l mouth to parlia- 
ment, the two houses joined in an address suita- 
ble to the occasion ; moreover, £‘1000 reward was 
offered, but in vain, for the discovery of the 
oflender. *, 

On the 8d of February a message was brought 
down from the prince regent to both houses of 
parliament, announcing tliat he had ordered pa- 
pers to he laid before parliament, containing 
information of certain practices, meetings, and 
combinations, in tlie metropolis and in difl'erent 
parts of the kingdom, evidently calculated to 
endanger the public tranquillity, to alienate the 
affections of his majesty’s subjects from his jier- 
son and government, and to bring into hatred 
and contempt the whole system of our laws and 
government. On the motion of ministers these 
papers were referred by each house to a secret 
committee of the members. The reports of the 
two committees were delivered to their respective 
houses on the 18th and 19th of February; and 
through them some alarming statements were 
made to the public. 

The first result of these proceedings was a 
motion by lord Sidmouth in the upper house, 
for a suspension of the habeas corpus act until 
the 1st of July ensuing ; which was carried by a 
great majority, though not without strong oppo- 
sition from several eminent noblemen, and a 
protest signed by eighteen. In the house of 
commons, lord Castlereagh made a motion tO a 
similar effect ; giving notice at the same time of 
farther measures for tlie protection of the county 
against the machinations of the disaffected. 
These were, — first, the extending of the act of 
1795, for the security of his majesty^s person to 
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that of his royal highness the prince regent ; se^ 
condly, the embodying into one act the provi- 
sions of the act of 1795, relative to tumultuous 
meetings and debating societies, and the provi- 
sions of the act of the 39th of the king, which 
declared the illegality of all societies bound 
together by secret oaths, and of such as extended 
themselves by fraternised branches over the 
kingdom ; and, lastly, the making of enactments 
to punish with the utmost rigor any attempt to 
gain over soldiers or sailors to act with any as- 
sociation or set of men, or to withdraw them 
from their allegiance. 

Imputing the distress of the people to misgo- 
vernnient, and the want of reform, a person 
resident in tlie county of Nottingham, whose 
name was Brand rclh, aided by several other 
manufacturers, strenuously exerted themselves 
to organise an insurrection in that county; yet, 
with all their clamor and persuasion, they could 
muster only a very small ])arty : and the result 
was, that tliese infatuated men only deluded 
themselves, and [)reei|)itated their own rum. 

Mr. Wilherforee embraced an opportunity, be- 
fore the close of the session, to call the attention 
of tlie house of com mens to the slave trade, 
which was still carried on without molestation 
by the subjects of Fiance, Spain, and more es- 
pecially Portugal, which had extended its trathc 
along the wliole coast of Africa ; so tiiat the acces- 
sion of tin so powers to the eventual abolition was 
a mere dead letter. lie consequently moved an 
address to the jirince regent, jiraying ‘ that he 
would bo ])loascd to pursue with unremitted ac- 
tivity the negoeiations into which he had already 
entered on tliis important subject.’ Lord Cas- 
tlereiigli suggested the danger of interfering witli 
pending negoeiations ; hut, as the house betrayed 
no symptoms of alarm on that head, he ac- 
quiesced in tlie motion, which passed unani- 
mously. 

Towards the close of the session Mr. Abbot, 
who had held the othcc of speaker in five suc- 
cessive parliaments with distinguished reputation, 
intimated his intention of resigning, on account 
of indisposition ; and was soon afterwards called 
to the liouse of lords, by the title of lord C'ol- 
chester; an annuity of £4000 being granted to 
him for liis meritorious services. The right 
honorable Charles Manners Sutton was elected 
in his place ; and the parliament was prorogued 
in person by the prince regent on the Pith of 
July 

In the month of August arrived at Ports- 
mouth, from his embassy to China, lord Am- 
herst, who had left England in 181 6, and arrived 
off the Chinese coast in the following July. 
Whatever were the advantages anticipated from 
this expensive, equipment, of which indeed the 
prospect, after the total failure of the former 
embassy by lord Macartney, must have been 
very faint, they were entirely frustrated by the 
refusal of lord Amherst to submit to the degrading 
ceremonial of prostration now required by the 
court of Pekin, though dispensed with in the 
person of his predecessor. The emperor, how- 
ever, in his * imperial mandate to the king of 
England,* for such was the language of the court 
of Pekin, expressed his satisfaction < at the dis- 


position of profound respect, and due obedience, 
which were visible in sending this embassy.’ ‘ I 
therefore,’ says he, ‘ thought proper to take from 
the articles of tribute a few maps, with some 
prints and portraits. In return, I ordered to be 
given to you, O king, a joude (a string of im- 
perial beads), two large silk purses, and eight 
small ones, as a proof of our tender and indul- 
gent conduct. Your country is too remote from 
the central and flourishing empire. Besides 
your ambassador, it would seem, does not know 
how to practise the rites and ceremonies of the 
central empire. X^ere will be no occasion here- 
after for you to send an ambassador from so great 
a distance, and to give him the trouble of passing 
over mountains, and crossing the ocean. If you 
do but pour out the heart in dutiful obedience, 
it is by no means necessary, at any stated time, 
to come to the celestial presence.’ Such was 
the haughty language of rebuke in which the 
emperor of China thought proper to address the 
king of 1‘aigland, after which, it can hardly be 
expected that a third embassy to China will 
spcfNlily take ])lace. 

The Gth of November this year was rendered 
fatally memorable by the sudden and melan- 
choly demise of the princess Charlotte of Wales, 
presumptive heiress of tlic crown, immediately 
after the hirtli of a still-born infant. 

The general regret had not entirely subsided 
when, on the 2Bth of .January, the British par- 
liament re-asscinhled. The prince regent then 
declared, that it was a soothing consolation to 
his heart to receive from all descriptions of his 
Majesty’s subjects the most cordial assurances, 
both of their just sense of the loss which they 
had sustained, and of their sympathy with his 
parental sorrow ; and that, amidst his own suf- 
ferings, he had not been unnundful of the effect 
which this .sad event must have on the interests 
and future prospects of the kingdom. The affairs 
of this session were not remarkably interesting. 
The first hill that was brought forward provided 
for a repeal of the act wliich suspended the 
habeas corpus. As ministers could not deny 
that some irregularities had been committed in 
the exercise of the great powers which had been 
allowed to them, they also demanded from the 
two houses a bill of indemnity for themselves, 
and for all who had acted under them. 

The subject of education, particularly that of 
the poor, occasioned some debates in parliament. 
It was generally believed that shameful abuses 
and embezzlements had disgraced the characters 
of many trustees, appointed to superintend the 
application of those funds which were destined 
to aid the purposes of public instruction. Mr. 
Brougham therefore proposed, that persons of 
learning, judgment, and respectability, should be 
authorised to make a strict enquiry into the exe- 
cution of every trust of this kind. A bill to that 
effect received the royal assent. 

The diffusion of religious knowledge also 
occupied the attention of both houses of par- 
liament. A message was brought down from 
the prince regent, desiring them to direct their 
attention * to the deficiency which had so long 
existed in the number of places of u orship be- 
longing to the established church, when com- 
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pared with the increasing population of the 
country,’ and £1,000,000 sterling was voted for 
the building of new churches. Lord Holland 
suggested the expediency of drawing a large sum 
for this purpose from the richly endowed church 
of England ; but this idea was instantly exploded 
by the higher clergy, although the archbishop of 
Canterbury and some of his brethren contributed 
by individual donations to the increase of the 
fund. 

A royal message, on the 13th of April, an- 
nounced the intended marriages of the dukes of 
Clarence and Cambridge, to the princesses of 
Saxe Meinungen and llesse-Cassel ; and, soon 
after, that of the duke of Kent to the dowager- 
princess of Saxe Leiningcn, sister of prince J^eo- 
pold of Saxe Coburg. The prince regent at the 
same time expressed ^ his reliance on the readi- 
ness of parliament to make the necessary pro- 
vision for the same,’ which gave rise to a 
memorable debate. Parliament therefore granted 
an addition of £l 0,000 to the income of the 
duke of C’larencc, and £6000 to the other dukes. 
The latter sum was not objected to ; but, no 
reason being assigned why the house should 
show any partiality to the duke of Clarence, Mr. 
II. Sumner moved an amendment, placing him 
on the same level, which was carried by 193 to 
184 voices. 

In April the princess Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the king, was married to tlie hereditary prince 
of Hesse llomberg; hut no application was 
made to [)arliament on that account. 

A treaty, alluded to in the speech from the 
throne, between England and Spain, relative to 
the slave trade, was laid before the house by lord 
Casth;re:igdi. Coiiformal)ly to tiK* articles of this 
treaty, Spain, in consideration 'of the sum of 
£K)D,000, to be paid her by Emgland, in corn- 
ponsaliori of the losses which had been or might 
be sustained by the subjects of his (.'alholic 
majesty tmgaged in that traffic, consent(?d to its 
abolition on all tlie coasts of Africa, north of the 
line, still leaving it open to the south ! A con- 
vention A^as also concluded with Portugal to the 
same effect. 

On the 4th of iVovember the plenipotentiaries 
of the courts of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, 
and Russia, assembled at Aix-la-(,fhapelle, where 
they addressed to the duke of Richrdieu, the 
Ereneh minister, the following important docu- 
ment : — That their august masters being called 
upon, by the twentieth article of the treaty of 
Paris, to examine, in concert with the king of 
France, whether the military occupation of a 
part of the I’rench territory, stipulated by that 
treaty, ought to cease at the termination of the 
third year, or be prolonged to that of the fifth ; 
had recognised, with satisfaction, that the order 
of thing’s established by tfio restoration of the 
legitimate and constitutional monarchv of that 
country, gave assurance of the consolidation of 
thclt Stnte of trancjudlity m !• ranee necessary to 
the repose of Europe; and that in conserpiencc 
they had commanded the immediate discon- 
tinuance of such military occupation, — a mea- 
sure which they regarded as the completcinent 
of the peace. 

Her majesty queen Charlotte expired at Kew 


palace on the 7th of November, in the seventy-fifth 
year of her age, after a lingering decline, attended 
with much suffering, which is said to have been 
sustained with great fortitude. She merited the 
respect of the nation by her conjugal and mater- 
nal character, by the uniform propriety of her 
conduct, and by the strict decorum which she 
maintained at court. Her ruling passion in the 
decline of life was believed to be the accumu- 
lation of riches ; the political influence which 
she acquired during the illness of the king, in 
1788, she maintained to the last. 

The new parliament was convened for the des- 
patch of business on the 14th of January, 1019. On 
the ‘21st, the speech delivered by the lord chan- 
cellor, stated that his royal highness wais per- 
suaded that parliament would view with peculiar 
satisfaction the intimate union which so happily 
subsisted among the powers who were i)artics to 
the late congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. His royal 
highness had the greatest pleasure in being able 
to inform the parliament, that the trade, com- 
merce, and manufactures of the country wm'e in 
a very flourishing condition ! In adverting to 
the papers relative to India, which the prince 
regent had directed to be laid before the two 
houses, the lords commissioners had the com- 
mands of his royal highness to inform them, that 
the operations undiutakeii against the Eimlarees 
were dictated by the strictest principles of self 
defence; and tliat, in the extended hostilities 
which followed, the Mahratla princes were in 
every instance the aggressors.’ The addresses 
in answer to the regent’s speech were voted 
without opposition, and liotli houses condoled 
with his royal highness on the death et his 
venerable parent. It was now proposed that the 
duke of York sliwild liave the custody of the 
royal person ; and that he should bo remunerated 
with an annual grant of £l0,000, for the great 
iroulile and extraordinary expense which must 
unavoidably attend bis occasional journeys to 
\\ iudsor. After warm debates this allowance 
was votfd ; but the Windsor establishment was 
at the same time reduced. 

A toj>ic deeply interesting to the friends of 
humanity occupied the early attention of the 
now parliament. This was tlie state of the cri- 
minal code. On the 9th of Eebniary Mr. 
Wilberforce presented a petition, from the jieople 
called (Quakers, praying for a rovisal of it. A 
petition was also presented from the corporation 
of J.ondon, complaining of the increasi' of 
crimes, and pointing out the commutation of 
capital punishment as a remedy. Ministers on 
the 1st of March proposed to refer the subject 
to a committee ; and on the following day 
James Mackintosh rose to make a motion to this 
effect. ■' 

lie divided capital felonies into three classes; 
those on which the punishment of death was 
alw.ays, those on which it was very often, and 
those on which it was never put in force. 
first and second divisions he proposed for 
present to leave untouched : the last, consisting 
of no less than L50 different crimes, oughh 
he conceived, to be expunged entirely from the 
list, as the relic of barbarous times, and dis- 
graceful to the character of a thinking and en- 
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lightened people. Lord Castlereagh passed 
many compliments on the candid and moderate 
spirit in which the honorable and learned gen- 
tleman had brought forward his motion ; but he 
persisted in opposing the appointment of a sepa- 
rate committee. Other members, however, strenu- 
ously supported the measure, and it was linally 
carried by a majority of 147 to 128 voices. 

Durin<g this session of parliament, and the 
succeeding months, the political horizon of 
Great Britain wore a clouded aspect. A nume- 
rous part of the community, chiefly of the ope- 
rative class of citizens, became clamorous for 
what they termed a radical reform, as the only 
remedy for giievances that were become intole- 
rable ; and their tone had risen to such an 
elevation at the time of tlie prorogation, that the 
speech from the throne noticed, in the language 
of asperity, the ‘attempts which liad been made 
in some of the numufaeturing districts, to take 
advantage of circumstances of local distress to 
excite a spirit of disufli^etion to the institutions 
and gov(^rnment of the country." Meetings 
took place in vnrioiis j)arts,and strong resolutions 
were voted. At Manchester, Leeds, Stockport, 
•Svc., multitudes of artis.ms and manufacturers 
wore convened to listen to speeches from popular 
orators, and to pass by acclamation resolutions 
for annual parliaments, nnivcrs:d suflrage, and 
voting by ballnt. In general these assemblages 
were regularly convoked and dissolved without 
any tumultuous proceedings, thougli with minds 
greatly inflamed by wild declamation against 
vvliat were called tlic usur[)aiions of the liigher 
orders, and the intolerable suflerings of the poor. 
It afterwards appeared, that some of the most 
violent of these harangues were made by spies 
of government. 

On the IGth of August, pursuant to notice 
given by means of hand-bills and placards, a 
meeting was held in an open space calh'd St. 
i’etorslicld, near a church of that name in Mnn- 
cliesler. During the whole morning large bodies 
of reformers, arrayed in regular order, continued 
inarching in from the neighbouring towns and 
villages. Each party or division had its own 
banner, bearing some short inscription or motto, 
such as ‘no corn laws,’ ‘universal snflragc,’ 
‘ vote by ballot,’ ‘ liberty or death,’ &c. &c. 
The numbers collected on this occasion w'cre 
estimated at 50,000 or 60,000. The chairman 
of this meeting was a Mr. Henry Hunt, a person 
. of more talent than principle. Having ascended 
the platform, he harangued the mob, expressing 
his full confidence in their orderly and peace- 
able demeanor; nor was any offensive weapon 
to be seen in the whole usscmhlage. While ho 
was engaged in making his speech, a troop of 
the Manchester yeomanry cavalry suddenly ap- 
peared at the extremity of the field. Making 
their way to the hustings, the commanding 
officer told Hunt he was his prisoner ; and imme- 
diately took him into custody, with several others 
who were standing beside him. The yeomanry 
then began to strike at the banners, charging 
right and left with their drawn swords, and dash- 
ing through all that obstructed their passage. A 
dreadful scene of confusion and terror ensued ; 
numbers being trampled under the f<?et of the 


horses, or cut down, men and women indiscri- 
minately, by the sabres. The Manchester magis- 
trates, who viewed this bloody scene from the 
windows of a house at a convenient distance, 
are .said to have read the riot act ; but, if they 
actually did so, the fact was known to very few ; 
and it is certain that no time was allowed for 
dispersion, conformably to the requisition of the 
act. The number of killed and wounded was 
estimated at between 300 and 400. 

Among other places that held meetings for 
the purpose of ])etitionirig the legislature to 
enquire into the late proceedings at Manchester, 
a numerous one was convened at York by the 
high-sheriff, and sanctioned by the presence of 
earl Eitzwilliam, as well as many other persons 
of rank and conseqiienee. At this meeting 
appropriate resolutions were passed, and a j)eti- 
tion was voted to the prince regent, to institute 
an enquiry ; the only effect of which was the 
dismission of that highly respected nobleman 
from his licLUonaucy. In the reply to the city 
of London, the regent referred the sufferers ‘ to 
tlie tribunals of the country, if any injury had 
been sustained but the Eancashire grand jury 
threw out all the bills preferred against those 
concerned in the outrages and enormities perpe- 
trated. This was afterwards a topic of great 
debate in parliament. 

It was now announced that the health of the 
king, which had hitherto been good for his age, 
was on the decline; and that decline, ])rovcd 
to be rapid. On the 23(1 of January, 1820, the 
public mind received a severe shoc'k by the death 
of his fourth son, the duke of Kent, who expired 
at Sidmouth, in De\onshiro, after a very sliort 
illness, much esteemed and lamented, leaving an 
infant daughter. The regrets excited by the loss 
of lliis illustrious prince w'crc speedily aijsorbed 
in the greater interest excited by the tidings 
from Windsor, which foretold tlie approaching 
dissolution of his august father: the prince 
regent himself was also seriously indisposed. 

On Saturday, the 29th of January, the long 
and eventful career of tlie monarch, who had 
attaiiu'd his eighty-second year, terminated by a 
quiet and almost insensible dissolution, about 
thirty-five minutes past eight in the evening. 
’Hie duchess of Gloucester, and the princesses 
Augusta and Sophia, who had been unremiting 
in their attentions to their venerable parent, were 
at this time in the palace; and the duke of 
York watched with filial solicitude by the side of 
liis couch. On that princcj devolved the luty 
of announcing the mournful event to the regent, 
w'ho on the 31st of January was proclaimed king 
with the usual solemnities. 

Tlie venerable age, the protracted sufferings, 
the private and pei-sonal virtues of (ieorge JH 
with his still recent demise, render it both a dif- 
ficult and aa, invidious task toattenqit to sketch the 
political features of his reign with historic fide- 
lity. It has been said of him on high authority, 
and we believe with equal truth, tluit *he would 
never do WTong, except when he mistook wrong 
for right.^ Tlie notions of government origin-.illy 
infused into his mind by the earl of Bute, pro- 
bably differed little from those which (’harles L 
learned from archbishop Laud, however modified 
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in practice by the necessity of circumstances. 
A distinguished foreigner says, ‘ The accession 
of George III. was an actual political revolution 
in England. Pretenders were no more. The 
house of Hanover was established. The whigs 
were dismissed from administration, as trouble- 
some observers no longer wanted. The govern- 
ment was again seized by the tories, those friends 
of power, who have ever since kept it, to the 
great detriment of public liberty. Yet tlie king 
was personally a friend to law and justice, and 
sincerely wished the welfare and prosperity of 
the country.’ 

The reign of George IV., with regard to 
Europe and the Western world, at least, has 
been wholly |)eacefiil. The wars of India are 
given under Hindostan, or Indian Emdire. 
But under his successor, Williani 1\^., the depen- 
dencies of the empire still continue undisturbed. 
Several transactions of tlm present reign are 
too recent and incomplete to be circunistantiallv 
recorded 

Great Britain has been subject to two dynasties 
and the commonwealth. By the house of Stuart 
she was tauglit the tendency of a monarchy to 
arbitrary power; by tlie commonwealth the evils 
of a deuiocracy, ‘ the madness of the people !’ 
Her second dynasty has not failed to exhibit both 
lessons. May the Almighty (Juardian of her 
rights and liberties preserve her mindful of both 
ot Ineni ! 

PART II. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS, &c. 

Britain, and particularly 1v\<,i.am), as the 
seat of the government, are articles under which 
the most important geographical and statis- 
tical features of the country have been treated. 
We find remaining only a few particulars relating 
to the commerce, navy, geology, state of the arts, 
colonial dependencies, &c., of Great Britain. 

1. Historical Sketch of the Commerce of Great 
Britain . — We have mentioned the early visits of 
the Phenicians to this country. Caesar, however, 
found the Britons in that state of barbarity which 
proves that their commerce could never previously 
liave been more than that which attaches to the 
very first stage of civilisation, i. e. when, tillage 
and agriculture have begun to supersede the 
hunter and shepherd state. In the south parts of 
the island the Britons had arrived at tnis first 
stage yut in the other parts they still lived by 
pasture, clothed themselves with the skins of 
beasts killed in the chase, and dwelt in the 
temporary huts of the forests and marshes. 
Their commerce with the Phenicians and Car- 
thaginians was therefore confined to the barter 
of tin, lead, and sk jis, for brass trinkets and other 
trifles. According to Diodorus, the Greeks, 
after the voyage of Pytheas, also visited the 
coasts of Britain for tlie purposes of commerce, 
and Casar found some eoiiimcice existing be- 
tween the Britons of Kent and the opposite 
Gauls. Under the imperial government, while 
the Britons lost their savage indejiendence, they 
rose in the scale of civilisation, by the adoption 
of useful arts, and their commerce increased in 
proportion. The articles exported from Britain 
to Home were tin, lead, hidfs, lime, cfialk, 


pearls, horses, oxen, dogs, and slaves, for at this 
early period of our history, the merchants of 
Bristol dealt in human flesh, purchasing men 
and women in all parts of the island, and selling 
them abroad as slaves ; and it is even recorded 
that they first rendered the women pregnant to 
increase their value ! 

The inroads of the Scots and Piets, on the de- 
parture of the Romans, threw the Britains back 
into the state of barbarity from which they had 
begun to emerge ; nor was the confusion atten- 
dant on the Heptarchy mucli more calculated to 
elicit improvement ; no sooner, however, were 
the kingdoms united under one sovereign, in the 
person of Egbert, than commerce and manufac- 
tures revived in spite of the descents and ravages 
of the Danes; and under the Saxon monaichs 
London, Exeter, ami Bristol, are recorded as 
considerable trading cities. 

At the cud of the ninth century, when the 
Great Alfred had purged the country of its 
Danish invaders, a regular system of barter took 
place with the neighbouring nations, artd Atlml- 
stan, the gramlson of Alfred, passed a law re- 
markable for the age, by which a merchant w ho 
had made three foreign voyages on his own uc- 
eouiit was a<lmitted to tlie rank of a thane or 
gentleman. I'thelred in 97‘) granted a free trade 
to a society of (ierman mercliaiits, established in 
J aigland undiT the name of Emperor’s IMen, on 
condition of paying certain tolls, and presenting 
the king at Cliristmas and Easter with two pieces 
of gray cloth and one of brown, ten poiiiuls of 
pepper, two vessels of vinegar, and five pairs of 
gloves. 

The Conquest again produced an unfavorable 
revolution in commerce, by the introduction of 
the feudal system, jyhich paralysed enterprise by 
destroying the liberty of llie subjoet, at the same 
time that it rendered trade ignoble in the privi- 
leged class. Hence the chief trade of iuigl.iiid 
was engrossed by the dews, who be'.';an to settle 
in the country about the time of the Comiuest, 
and who, though ojipressed in every possible 
way, amassed vast fortunes by usury. In the 
year 1100 a number of Edernings, driven from 
their own country by an irruption of the sea, 
settled in England and introduced manul'actures 
of wool. At the same period tlie people of Bris- 
tol traded to Ireland, but the principal seats of 
commerce were London and tlie cimpie ports 
from their proximity to the continent. The ex- 
ports, at this time, were horses, wool, woollen 
cloths, leather, corn, lead, and tin. The imports 
were, linens, fine woollens, silks (for the royal 
family only), steel, iron, spices, and other pro- 
ductions of India. 

The cinque ports were originally five havens, 
to which were granted certain jirivileges, on con- 
dition of defending the coast from invasion. The 
origin of these establishinerits may be traced to 

the lloiiTdiis, wlio, though they possessed a supe- 
riority of naval force, found it necessary to adojit 
measures of defence against the Norman pirates, 
who assumed the titles of Sea Kings of the 
North, and for this purpose nine stations on tlie 
coast opposite Gaul were fortified. The same 
necessity continuing long after the departure of 
tile Romans,' gave rise to tlie four dation of the 
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Cinque ports, which took place in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor or William I. To each 
of the chief ports were attached . several subordi- 
nate members, in the following series: — 1. 
IlastingSf with Seaford, Peverisey, llidney, llye, 
Wiiichelsea, Beakesbourrie, Bulverhcath, and 
Grange, as members. — 2. Sandwichy with Ford- 
wick, Rcculver, Sarre, Walmer, llamsgate, and 
Deal. — 3. Dovet'y with Faversham, St. Margaret, 
Woodchurch, Goresond, Kingdown, Birchington, 
Margate, llingwold, and Folkstone. — 4. iiimne.i/y 
with Lydd, Uomehill, and Ringwold. — 5. Hythcy 
with Westmeath. Rye and Winchelsca were 
afterwards raised to the rank of cinque ports, 
with Tenterden and Excovc as members of the 
former. The principal condition on which the 
cinque ports held tlieir privileges was, the fur- 
nishing a certain number of ships and mariners 
for military service. 

Under Edward 1. coal mines first began to be 
worked in England, and so rapid was the pro- 
gress, that in 1379 a duly of sixpence per ton 
was levied on the ships employed in the coal 
trade, to be applied to their protection. At this 
same period the English traded to Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, as well as to all the countries of 
the north, and in 1381 the principle of the act 
of navigation was introduced into the legislation 
of the kingdom, by a law declaring that ‘ none of 
the king’vS subjects siiall carry forth or bring in 
merebandis'*, but only in ships of the king s alle- 
giance.’ This law, however, seemed to have but 
little effect in turning the king’s subjects to the 
profession of commerce, and tlie trade continued 
to be principally carried on in the ships of 
foreigners and by foreign merchants, residing in 
England and licensed by the kings under difler- 
ent denominations. Sucii were the (German 
merchants chartered by Henry HI. (12o9); the 
Steelyard C'oinpany, a branch of the Hanse As- 
sociation, whose privileges were confirmed by 
Edward IV., &c.^ Indeed, as we have already 
had occasion to notice, the carrying trade of 
England was almost entirely engrossed by the 
Hanse Association until the reign of Edward 
VI., when the Faiglish merchants first began to 
complain of the monojiolics granted to foreign- 
ers, and particularly lo the Steelyard Company, 
which in one year exported 30,000 pieces of 
cloth, while the English merchants exported only 
1100. E'dward, feeling the justice of these 
complaints, revoked the privileges of this com- 
j)any ; and though foreigners again received 
favors from the bigoted Mary, at the instigation 
of her Spanish husband, they again fell into dis- 
credit under Elizabeth, from whose reign may 
be dated the origin of E’nglish commerce, in the 
just sense of the term. 

The Reformation, which was only firmly esta- 
blished by this princess, was attended with 
the most happy consequences on the population 
and energies of the nation j for by it 150,000 
persons, who had been restrained from marriage, 
were, if we may use the expression, put into cir- 
culation ; and 50,000 others, who had been main- 
tained in idleness by the convents, were obliged 
to seek a livelihood by industry. 

In this reign were chartered the African, East- 
India, Russia, Eastland and Turkey Companies : 
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and, though such institutions are generally allow- 
ed to be injurious in an advanced state of com- 
merce, they must also be admitted to be the best 
nurses of its infancy. The threatened invasion, 
by the Spanish Armada, gave the first grand im- 
pulse to the marine of England by the purchase 
of ships from foreigners, and by the formation 
of national seamen ; and so rapid was the pro- 
gress, that, after Ihe destruction of the Armada, 
a census being taken of the merchant vessels in 
Fmgland, it was found that Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex, possessed 471 ships, 
or more than half the number in the whole king- 
dom thirty years before. The peaceable James 
I. gave great encouragement to trade and ship- 
building, and in his reign British colonisation 
began in America, and opened a new theatre of 
industry and enterprize. At this period 400 
vessels were employed in the coal trade of New- 
castle. 

The merchant vessels of England were, how- 
ever, still of small burden, and it continued 
customary to hire large ones from foreigners for 
distant voyages or extensive transactions. At 
length, in 1(3 IG, an order from the king and 
council was issued on the petition of the mer- 
chants of London, prohibiting the export of 
British commodities in any but Britisli bottoms; 
and the effect was such, that the whole nation 
applied itself to the creation of a merchant 
marine, at the same time that the ship.s, being 
built of a larger size, were capable of long 
voyages, and the British merchant flag was now 
first seen in the Mediterranean. So great was 
tlie impulse, that from a ship of 100 tons, being 
a kind of prodigy at the eominencemcnt of the 
reign of Jarnes 1., a number of ships of 300, 
400, and even 500 tons, were now launched from 
the British docks. In 1015 there were not ten 
vessels above 100 tons out of London: and, in 
1622, Newcastle had 100 sail, each exceeding 
that tonnage. 

During the first part of the reign of Charles 1., 
commerce continued to flourish, wlien the trade 
to the west coast of Africa and East Indies re- 
ceived a grenl extension, and the whole com- 
merce of Spain was in the hands of the English, 
who also sent a great quantity of woollen cloths 
to Turkey. 

Under the commonwealtli, the English began 
to dispute with the Dutch the dominion of the 
seas, and hence arose the Dinous Navigation 
Act, by which it was prohibited to all foreign., 
ships to trade to the English colonies, without 
license; and at the same time the merchandise 
of Asia, Africa, and America was forbidden to 
be imported into England, except in British 
bottoms, or merchandise from any part of 
Europe except in vessels belonging to the coun- 
try of which the merchandise was the produce 
or manufacture. An additional article added 
after the Restoration, obliging the master and 
three-fourths of the crews of vessels sailing 
under the English flag to be English subjects, 
completed this great monument of maritime 
legislation. 

Such were the effects of tlie navigation act, 
added to the increasing population of the Ame - 
rican colonies, and consequent increase of iheif 
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trade, that, between the Restoration and Revolu- 
tion, the English merchant marine was doubled. 
While at the same epoch the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, which ruined tlie manufactures of 
France, caused a great and rapid improvement 
in those of England, by the inllux of the perse- 
cuted Protestants, who introduced or perfected 
the manufacture of silk, cotton, linen, hats, 
jewellery, cutlerv, and clock-work, and thereby 
freed England from an onerous dependence on 
France for these objects. The Revolution, by 
securing liberty, gave a new impulse to every 
kind of industry ; and the union of Scotland, by 
identifying tlie interests of the two kingdoms, 
proved equally *■ dvantageous to each, and to the 
empire in general. 

From this epoch commerce continued in a 
constant progression, uncliecked by frequent 
wars, or even by the eparation of those colonics, 
which were once thought to be the grand basis 
of the coin nercial fabric, until it reached a 
height that drew down on us the envy and ani- 
mosity of all Europe ; and in a great measure 
caused, while it most t'ssentially aidcil us to 
support, those wars which have desolated Eu- 
rope for the last twenty years, and to which the 
energies of Ureat llritain at length happily put 
an end. 

2, Hisforical Shtch of the Progress of the 
British jSavi /. — Tlie natural defence of Great 
IJriiain is her naval lorce ; as necessary to secure 
her co:\sts from invasion as for the protection of 
lier commerce. The history of the progress of 
the rbvy may ho divided into three periods ; the 
first conqireliending the period previous to the 
reign of Uemy Sill; tlie second ending with 
the llestontion ; and the last from that epoch to 
the present lime. 

I, Ca;sar only notices particularly the boats 
of die Hrilons, formed of withies and covered 
with skins, in which they crossed tlie English 
and Insh channels in summer: it seems probable, 
however, that they had even at this time vessels 
of a more stable construction, for he tells us that 
the \'eneti of the opposite coast of (iaul obtained 
au.Niliaries from llrilairi against the Romans^ 
and that the fleet of the \'eneti and Britons, 
which engaged that of the Romans off the coast 
of Armorica (Britany), consisted of 230 large 
and strong shijis, which were totally destroyed 
by the Romans. This defeat sufliciently ac- 
counts f'jr tlu? Britons being unable to resist the 
invasion the Romans uext year by sea. 

While the Romans remained masters of the 
island they ki-n up larce fleets to protect the 
coasts and commerce, and the whole naval force 
wfis command(.(l by an officer styled Archiguher- 
nus Classis Britinnica', or High Admiral of the 
British fleet. Wljen they aliandoned the island 
they witlidrew tlieir ships, and those few which 
remained to tlic Britons fell an easy ])rey to the 
Frank and Saxon pifates, so that the island was 
again totally deprived- of its natural defence. 

Of the confusion of tlie heptarchy the naval 
power of tne country partook so largely, that it 
was not unt- the reign of the great Alfred that it 
again resumed an existence. The first fleet col- 
lected by this prince consisted only of five or 
six ships, with which he attacked and defeated 


six Danish pirates; encouraged by this success, 
he increased his fleets to 120 ships, which he 
distributed in proper stations round the island, 
where they were sure to meet the Danes, either 
in their approach or retreat, and generally were 
successful. The navy did not again decline 
under the successors of Alfred ; and Edgar, in 
particular, kept up a large naval force, divided 
into three sijuadrons. Some English historians 
make the number of vessels amoniit to 3,000 or 
4,000; but jirobably, as Mr. Henry observes, 
there is here an error of an added cypher. 

The successors of Edgar allowed the navy to 
decline, and the Danes again ravaged the coasts 
with impunity. In 1007 a fleet was raised by 
requisition, on the proprietors of land, of 800 
vessels; but this force being either dispersed or 
destroyed, by the treachery and jealousy of its 
cliiefs, the way was opened for the Danish con- 
quest. During the period of this dominion, 
theic being no foreign enemies to resist, both 
the naval and military force of the kingdom were 
neglected ; and hence there was no adequate 
navy to resist the invasion* of William of Nor- 
mandy, which was made in 3,000 vessels, many 
of which, however, \vere doubtless only open 
boats, for in the short ])assage across tlie channel 
sever.il vessels were lost. 

We }) ave noticed the establislimeiit of the 
cinque ports, and their being obliged to furnish 
slii[)s for the public serviev; this force consisted 
of fifty-seven ships, each with twenty-seven men 
and boys, and the follow ing was the proportion 
furnished by each ; — 

Hastings ami its members .... 21 

Dover and its members 21 

And each of the other iluajo ports and 
their memluTs • 5 

This long continue;;! to be the only standing 
navy of Jcngland ; and, when necessary to iii- 
crea.se it, ships were iinred or pressed from the 
merchants, and armed by the crown. 

I’roiii the epoch of the Norman Conquest the 
shi|)ping of I'audand increased both in number 
and m size ; and the fleet that conveyed Richard 
I. to the Holy Land is described, by contempo- 
rary historians, as excelling every thing before 
seen in the number, magnitude, and beauty of 
the ships, it was composed of thirteen of the 
largest class of vessels, named dromones, 150 of 
the secoml class, called bussx, fifty-three row 
galleys, and a great number of tenders. In the 
great battle between the English and Froncli 
fleets, in the reign of John and Philip II., the 
English fleet consisted of 500 ships ; and at this 
same epoch W'illiam of iMalmesbury di’scribes 
the English seamen as ‘excelling all others both 
in the art of navigation and in fighting.' Never- 
theless the ships of war still continued of very 
small dimensions, the largest in 1304 carrying 
only forty men. 

it will not then appear extraordinary that 
Henry III. should require 1000 such vessels for 
his expedition to Gascony, nor that Edward III. 
should have 700 English vessels, and thirty-eight 
foreign, at the siege of Calais, the average crews 
of this fleet being but twenty men. In 1359, 
when Edward again invaded France with 1100 
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vessels, is probable this was the whole ship- 
ping of England pressed for the occasion into 
the king’s, service. 

Henry IV. maintained the dominion of the 
narrow seas, and chastised the French and Fle- 
mings, \\ho had presumed to insult the coasts, 
and inUTrupt the trade : — under his successors 
the navy lust nothing of its renown. Henry V/ 
was victorious by sea and land, and seems to be 
the first prince wim had any ships his own pro- 
perty. Ill his first invasion of France he ha:l 
‘two large and beautiful shi])S, with purple sails, 
called the King’s Chatniier arid King’s Hall.’ 

During tlie disastrous reign of Henry \'l. the 
naval and military strength of England declined, 
and the I’rcnch insulted the coasts, and luirtied 
tile town of Saiidwicli, The dominion of the 
narrow se.is was however regained by the great 
earl of Warwick, who was declared lord higb 
admiral. Edwanl IVb paid great attention to 
the navy; and, iu 147.'), invaded Francis with a 
large fleet. This prince had also several ships 
of his own, wldcli he employed both in war and 
commerce on his own account. 

Henry \TI. patronised the navy, and, though 
the kingdom (nijoyc'd peace, a tleet was always 
kept ready to act. The first ship of war, in the 
proper sense of llio term, expressly built for tlie 
pu'olic service, seems to have been in the reign 
of this prince, and was called the ‘Harry Grace 
de Dicu she was lUOOtons burden, cost £ 14 , 000 , 
and was prubalily the first two-decked ship, as 
well as tlie first with more than two masts, and 
she had four. 

II. Tlie second period of our naval history 
■omim.’ices w ith the reign of Henry \TII., when 
the sea service lirst became a distinct profession, 
and during wbicli the Admiralty and Navy 
Boards, and the dock yards of Deptford, Wool- 
wich, and Portsmouth, were (established. This 
prince also brongfit .sliipwrights from Italy to in- 
struct his subjects in the art of construction, and 
the rules drawn up by his order, for tlie civil 
regulation of the navy, form the basis of its pre- 
sent government. The ships belonging to the 
crown, however, still formed but a very insig- 
nificant portion of the naval force; at the death 
of Henry the royal tonnage being but 12,000. 
During the reign of his successor, Edward VI., 
it continued nearly stationary; the amount being 
at the death of this prince fifty-three king’s ships, 
of which twenty-eight only were above eighty 
tons, and tlie total tonnage 11,000. During the 
unhappy reign of Mary the fleet declined, and 
at her deatli consisted of but twenty-seven ves- 
sels, and from (5000 to 7000 tons, and 3565 men. 
Its’ expenses at this epoch were estimated at 
£10,000 j>er annarn. 

Elizaheth, soon began to increase the navy, 
both by tlie building of ships expressly for it, as 
well as by encouraging merchants to build large 
ships, proper on occasion to serve as ships of war ; 
she also brought foreign ship-builders into the 
kingdom, filled the arsenals with naval stores, 
cast iron and brass ordnance, manufactured gun- 
powder, and in short acquired the title of The 
Restorer of Naval Power, and the Sovereign of 
the Northern Seas. 


The greater part of the naval force, however, 
still continued to be hired on the spur of the oc- 
casion from merchants ; and of the fleet that 
destroyed the Spanisli armada, consisting of 176 
ships, 31,985 tons, and 15,000 men, there only 
belonged to the crown, thirty-four sliips, 12,590 
tons, and 6279 men. The largest of these ves- 
sels was 1100 tons, and mounted sixty or sixty- 
five guns. At the death of Elizabeth (lie royul 
ships were forty-two, the tonnage 17,055, and. 
8346 men, and the expense of the fleet liad in- 
creased to £ 30,000 per annum. A contempo- 
rary writer thus describes her navy in 1577. 
‘ Tlie queen’s higlmess halli at this present already 
made and furnished to t’ne number of one and 
twenty great sliijis, which lie for the most part 
in Gillingham Road. Besides the.se her grace 
hath others in hand also. Slie hath likewise 
three notal)le galleys, with the siglit wliereof, and 
the rest of the navy royal, it is incredible to say 
how marvellously lier grace is delighted.'- I add, 
to the end that all men should understand some- 
what of the giTut masses of treasure daily cm- 
])loyed upon onr navy, how tliere are few mer- 
chant ships of the firstand second sort, that being 
apparelled and made ready to sail, are not worthy 
one thousand jiounds at the least, if they should 
pro.sontly he sold. What then shall we think of the 
navy royal, of which some one vess(4 is wurtli two 
of tlie other, as tlie shijiwriglits have often told 
me.’ — IlurrUims Vt scription of Ih i/diuy 1577. 

fn the American war Liverpool aloiu' sent 
more tonnage to sea in private(M’s, than tlie vvlioh? 
royal navy of England contained at this meino- 
ral)le epoch ; the number of privateers being 120, 
the tonnage 30,787, uuns 1986, and niiMi 8754. 

The defeat of the Spanish armada Iransferrivl 
the sceptre of the sea to the Dutch, for France 
and England, occupied solely by the humiliation 
of the House of Austria, considen'd without jea- 
lousy the maritime superiority of the republic ; 
and, there being no occupation fora flee4diiring 
the pi'accablo reign of James E, the navy, thougli 
it was not ni'glected, wais not much augmented ; 
indeed the number of ships decreased, but their 
size was considerably increasc.d, the fleet at the 
death of James being composed of thirty-tw’o or 
throe ships of nearly 20,00(J ttiii'i. ‘In my own 
time,’ .says Sir Walter Uuleigli, ‘tlie shape of our 
I’higlish ships hath been greatly bettered. It is 
not long since the striking of the topmast hath 
boon devised. Together with the chain-pump, 
we have lately added the bonnet and drabbler. 
To the coursi^s we have devis(!d studding- 
sails, top-gallant-sails, sprit-sails, and top-sails. 
The weighing of anchors by the capstan is also 
ncwvj 

Charles 1. paid considerable attention to the 
navy in the early part of his reign, particularly 
in the increase of size; and in 1637 was launch- 
ed from WboKvich, the ‘ Sovcreie ii of tlie Seas,’ 
the first three-decker Cvanstructed in I'ngland ; 
and in this reign ships were first classed in rates. 
This ship was 128 feet keel, and forty-inght feet* 
beam ; length over all 232 feet. She had five lan- 
terns, the biggest of which would carry ten people 
upright; had three flu.sh decks, a forecastle, lialf 
deck, quarter deck, and round-house. Her lower 
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tier had thirty ports for cannon and demi-cannon. 
Middle tier, thirty for culverins and demi-cul- 
verins. Third tier, twenty-six for other ordnance. 
Forecastle, twelve ; and tlie two half decks 
had thirteen or fourteen more ports within board 
for murdering pieces, besides ten pieces of chase 
ordnance forward, and ten right aft, and many 
loop-holes in the cabins for musquet shot. She 
had eleven anchors, one of 41001b. She was of 
the burden of 1637 tons. 

At the breaking out of the Rebellion the navy 
consisted of forty-two ships of 22,41 1 tons. The 
civil wars which deluged the kingdom with blood, 
and brouglit her misguided monarch to the block, 
caused a temporary neglect of the navy, and it 
was also greatly reduced by prince Rupert’s car- 
rying olf twenty- live ships in 1648. 

The measures of Cromwell, however, soon re- 
placed this loss, and in live years his navy was 
increased to 150 ships, of which more than the 
tlnrd w#re two and three deckers. The Dutch 
now feeling that to divide the empire of the seas 
was to lose it, opposed their maritime pretensions 
to those of the KngUsh,and continued to dispute 
this emjiire during a bloody war, whicli, though 
for some time indecisive, terminated in their 
being obliged to give up the contest, and sue for 
peace, wdiich was granted on the express condi- 
tion of their acknowledging the superiority of the 
Brilish flag in the British Seas. This war 
greatly added to the number of tlie navy by cap- 
tures from tlie enemy, and also improved the 
skill of the seamen. Hitherto the naval com- 
manders were chiefly noblemen, but little 
acquainted with the profession, and who, content 
with the honors of command, left the manage- 
ment of the vessels to the pilots. During the 
commonwealth, few nobles were found in the 
public service, and the ships of war were gene- 
rally commanded by persons bred in the 
merchant service, who, liowcvcr they might fall 
short in polished education, w ere expert seamen. 
Cromwell raised the pay of seamen from nine- 
teen to twenty-four shdlings a month ; and at hi.s 
deatli the fleet consisted of three first rates of 
100, eighty, and seventy guns; five second rates 
of sixty-six to fifty-two guns; four third rates of 
fifty-two to forty-four guns; eight fourth rates of 
forty to twenty-eight ; ten fifth rates of thirty- 
four to sixteen ; and nine sixth rates of sixteen 
to two. — Total 157 ships, 4390 guns, and 21,910 


men. The annual grant for the service of the 
fleet during the protectorate was £400,000. 

The duke cf York, on the Restoration, was ap- 
pointed to the post of lord high admiral ; and by 
his knowledge of naval affairs, and his partiality 
to the service, the marine was considerably im- 
proved, and increased in efficient force by the 
greater size of the vessels. On the removal of this 
prince from tlie naval administration, in 1673, 
the fleet was again neglected, and the profligate 
Charles dissipated the money voted for its sup- 

ortonhis pleasures, so that on the duke of York's 

eing again placed at the head of the navy, in 
1684, only twenty-two ships were fit for sea, the 
rest being totally out of repair or rotten, and tlie 
arsenals empty of the materials for their refitting. 
The exertions of this prince after his resuming 
the administration, and also after his accession to 
the crown, being found incapable of restoring the 
fleet by the ordinary course, ho suspended the 
navy board and created a commission of naval 
affairs, by whose exertions the fleet was soon 
restored ; and from a state of absolute impotency 
the fleet at the Revolution consisted of 173 ser- 
viceable vessels of 101,81)'2 tons, 6003 guns, and 
42,003 men. The arsenals were at the same time 
abundantly stored. 

William III., in bis war with France, found it 
nece.ssary to increase the fleet of Fngland. A 
number of line of battle ships were accordingly 
built, and at the close of the war the navy was 
composed of 323 ships and vessels, of which five 
were three deckers. In 1700 half jiay vva.s estab- 
lished for the classes of commissioned officers. 

During the reigns of Anne and (ieorge 1. the 
number of vessels decreased ; but they were built 
of larger dimensions, and the tonnage considera- 
bly increased. At the deatli of tlie former the 
ships were 247, and the tonnage 167,219 ; and, 
at the death of the latter, ships 233, and tonnage 
170,862. 

The wars with Spain and France, during the 
reign of Deorge IL, necessitated an increased 
marine ; and, at the accession of the late king, the 
number of vessels was 412, and the tonnage 
321,104. 

The following Table will enable the reader to 
inspect the further progress of the navy, which 
in modern times has often had to cope with the 
maritime strength of almost all other civilised 
nations. 
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Year. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men voted. 

Expense 

ordinary 

Wear and 

Tear. 

1521 

16 

7,260 



_ . 



1548 

53 

11,268 

7,731 

— 

— 

1578 

24 

1 0,506 

6,570 

— 



1603 

42 

17,055 

8,346 

30,000 

— 

1624 . 

33 

19,400 



— 

— 

1641 

42 

22,411 

— 

— 

— 

1658 

157 

57,000 

21,910 



— 

1675 

151 

70,587 

30, 26^) 

— 



1688 

173 

101,892 

42,003 

— 

— 

1702 

272 

1 59,020 

40,000 

129,314 

— 

1714 

247 

167,219 

1 0,000 

245,700 



1727 

233 

170,862 

20,000 

200,000 

— 

1753 

291 

234,924 

1 0,000 

280,206 

— 

1760 

412 

321,104 

70,000 

432,629 

364,000 

1783 

617 

500,78 1 

1 10,000 

1,763,832 

5,406,000 

1789^ 

452 

413,667 

20,000 

1,288,570 

1,040,000 

1793 

498 

433,226 

45,000 

1,056,915 

2,304,000 

1801 

— 

— 

1.35,000 

1,371,318 

9,150,000 

1806 

— 

— 

120,000 

3,026,183 

14,113,000 

1813 





145,000 

3,021,721 

11,534,(387 


In 1789 the ])eace establishment of ships in comini.ssion was two second rates, fifteen third- 
rates, one fourth-rate, five fifty-gun ships, six two-decked forty-fours, thirty-one frigates of thirty- 
six to twenty guns, and one sloop, besides cutters. 


In the ordinary estimates of the navy are in- 
cluded the expenses of tlie Admiralty, Navy, and 
\dctualling otliocs, the half-pay, superannuation, 
and pensions to naval officers, superannuation to 
civil officers, buildings, repairs and building of 
ships. In the estimate of the expenses of ships 
in commission are included wages, wear and 
tear of ships, victuals, and ordnance. 

3. Light-lioust s being of the greatest utility, 
both to commercial and naval enter[)rise, the 
coasting trade in particular, have been mul- 
tiplied on all the coast.s of the British islands, and 
their construction successively improved, until 
nothing is left to wish for. At first they were 
coal, or wood fires, entirely exposed to the 
weather, and consequently very defective. Tow- 
ers, with glass casements, were afterwards erected, 
but the smoke of the fuel soon dimmed the win- 
dows and rendered them almost useless. At 
length, in 1783, oil lamps and reflectors were in- 
troduced, which have been brought to the highest 
perfection. 

The light-houses and buoys on shoals are ge- 
nerally under the inspection of the Trinity-Mouse 
of London, a corporation established in the reign 
of Henry VTIT. by the title of The Master, 
Warden, and Jurats of the Guild, of the most 
glorious and undivided Trinity of St. Clement 
and of Deptford Stroud. The Thames river 
pilots are also within the supervisorship of this 
corporation. The Dover and Deal pilots form 
two chartered corporations. 

The light houses on the coasts of the British- 
islands are as follows : — 


South Coast. 
Longships. 

Lizard, two lights. 

Eddy stone. 

I'oitland, t\^ . lights. 
Needles, Isle of Wight. 


South Coast, 
Hurst Castle. 

Owers, floating. 
Dengeness. 

South Foreland, two 
lights. 


South Coast 

Goodwin Sands, iwoi 
floating lights hori- 
zontal. I 

Gull Stream, floating, j 

Ramsgate Pier. i 

North Foreland. ' 

Galloper Sand, floating, 
two lights. 

Sunk floating light, en- 
trance of the Thames. 

Norc floating light. 

FLvst Coast. 

Harwich, two lights. 

Orford Ness, two lights. 

Newarp Sand, floating; 

Lowestofl’t, two lights. 

Wintertonnc.ss. 

Haseborough, two lights. 

Cromer revolving light, 
shows a face a minute. 

Lynn. 

Dudgeon, floating. 

Hunstanton. 

Spurn head, two lights. 

Flamborough Head, re- 
volving light, shows 
a face every two mi-' 
nutes. 

I lumber, two lights’. 

Sunderland Pier. 

Tinmouth revolving 
light every minute. 

Fern Island. 

Isle of May. 


|Pentland Skerries, twc 
lights. 

North Ronald say Island. 

West Coast. 
llfracomb. 

Fatholm Island, Severn 
Mumbles Head. 

Milford, two lights. 
Smalls. 

South Stack, Holyhead. 
Skerries. 

Anglesea. 

Point of Air two lights 
Sea lights, two. i Livcf- 
Lake lights, two ) pool. 
St. Bee’s Head. 

Walney Island revolving 
light. 

West Coast. 

Port Patrick, from 1st ot 
September to 1st of 
May. 

Cumbray Island, Clyde 
Pladila Island, Arran. 
Mull of Kintyre. 

Glash Island, Hebrides. 
St. Agnes, Scilly. 
Caskets, Guernsey. 

Isle of Man, Point of Air. 
Douglas from Au- 


gust to April. 
Ireland. 

Old Head of Kinsalc. 
Waterford. 

A I Wicklow. 

Inch Keith. * Frith of Dublin, Pigeon House 

Pettycur Har- i Forth. | llowth Head. 

hour. j 
Tay River, two lights. 

Bell Rock, 

Kinnaivd’s Head 


Balligan. 

Donaghadee. 

Copland Island, Belfast. 
iLooulna l, Shannon. 
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The following Table of Geograimiical Positions includes most of the Lights round the coasts 

of Great Ubitain and Ireland. 


Place. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Place. 

Latitude. 

bongitudo. 

British Islands. 

North. 

West. 

British Islands. 

North. 

West. 

Land’s I’.nd .... 

60'" 4' 

3^’4F 

Whitehaven .... 

54L33' 

3^27' 

Penzance 

60 7 

5 30 

Mull of Galloway . . 

54 38 

4 50 

Lizard Point .... 

49 58 

5 11 

Loch Ryan .... 

55 6 

4 57 

Falmouth, Peiidennis Cas- 



Mull of Kintyre . . '. 

55 17 

5 41 

tie 

60 9 

5 2 

(’ajie Wrath .... 

58 36 

4 50 

Plymouth Dock . . . 

60 22 

4 10 

Farout Head .... 

58 37 

4 45 

Eddystone light . . . 

50 11 

4 15 

Dunnet Head , . 

58 42 

3 29 

Dartmouth .... 

50 20 

3 35 




Exmouth 

50 37 

3 21 

English Islands. 



Portland lights . . . 

Poole 

50 31 

50 42 

2 26 

1 58 

Scilly, St. Agnes Light 
Isle of Man, Douglas . 

49 53 

54 9 

6 19 

4 25 

Dunnose, Isle of Wight 
Portsmouth .... 

50 37 
50 47 

1 12 

1 6 

Guernsey, St. Pierre 
Jersey, St. Aubiii . . 

Casket lights .... 

49 25 

49 12 

2 33 

2 11 

Brighton ‘ 

50 49 

0 7 

49 44 

2 26 

Beachyliead .... 

50 44 

0 15E. 



Dungeness light . . . 

50 a55 

0 58 

Scottish Islands. 



Dover Castle .... 

51 8 

1 19 



Deal Castle .... 

51 13 

1 24 

Hebrides, Coll Island 

56 42 

0 20 

North Foreland light 

51 22 

1 26 

South List . . . . 

57 5 

7 10 

Greenwich Observatory 
London, St. Paul’s . . 

51 28i 

0 0 

Butt of l.cwis . . . 

58 29 

6 12 

51 31 

0 5^w. 

Orkneys, Penlland, Sker- 





ries 

58 43 

3 .<V 

Ovfordness lights . . 

52 5 

1 34E. 

Mainland, Stromness 

59 0 

3 25 

Lowe.stoflt lights . . . 

52 29 

1 46 

Zetland Lerwick . . 

()0 9 

1 6 

Yarmouth 

52 37 

1 43 

Foul Island .... 

60 7 

2 4 

Lynn Regis .... 

52 46 

0 25 

lAambancss .... 

60 53 

0 58 

Spurn lights .... 

53 37 

0 12 

Ireland. 



Flamborough Head . . 

54 8 

0 2w. 


9 32 

Scarborough . . , . 

54 18 

0 24 

Clare 

52 51 

Whitby 

54 28 

0 36 

Limerick 

52 42 

9 11 

Entrance of the Tees . 

54 38 i 

1 5 

Loup Head Shannon. . 

52 37 

10 24 

Tinmouth light . . . 

55 1 

1 24 

DunmoreHead . . . 

I 52 13 . 

10 54 

Fern Island light . . 

55 37 

1 38 

Skellig Rocks . . . 

51 52 

10 .59 

Berwick 

53 46 1 

2 0 

Cod's Head, Kenmare 



St. Abb’s Head . . . 

55 55 

2 8 

river ..... 

51 43 

10 28 

May Island, light . . 

56 11 

2 32 

Dursey Island , . . 

51 37 

10 36w. 

Edinburgh .... 

55 36 

3 12 

Bantry Bay, Sheep’s 


10 4 

St. Andrews .... 

56 41 

2 47 

Head 

51 34 

Dundee 

56 28 

2 58 

Cape Clear .... 

51 22 

9 37 

Montrose 

56 42 

2 28 

Kinsale light .... 

51 35 

8 29 

New Aberdeen 

57 9 

2 9 

Cork 

51 54 

8 28 

Kinnard’s Head . . . 

57 42 

2 1 

Youghall 

51 43 

7 48 

Inverness ...... 

57 31 

4 12 

Waterford .... 

52 13 

7 10 

Duncan’s Bay Head . . 

58 40 

3 8 

Carnsore Point . . . 

52 11 

6 18 

St. Ives 

50 13 

5 28 

Wexford 

52 22 

6 19 

Padstow ..... 

30 35 

4 55 

Wicklow light . . . 

52 59 

6 1 

Mort Point .... 

51 11 

4 13 

Dublin 

53 21 

’ 0 16 

Lundy Island . . . 

51 10 

4 38 

Drogheda 

53 44 

6 12 

Bristol 

51 27 

2 35 

Belfast 

54 35 

5 57 

Mumble’s Head light . 

51 34 

3 57 

Tor Head .... 

55 12 

6 1 

Milford Haven, St. Anne’s 



Giant’s Causeway . . 

55 15 

6 29 

lights 

51 40 

5 9 

Galway 

53 28 

9 13 

St. David’s Head . . 

51 54 

5 17 

Broadhaven .... 

54 28 

10 18 

Cardigan 

52 7 

4 42 

Sligo 

54 22 

8 41 

Holy Head Island, West 



Donegal 

54 41 

8 Yo 

end 

53 18 

4 36w. 

Loch Swilly entrance . 

55 17 

7 33 

Liverpool . . . . 

53 22 

2 57 

Mullin Head .... 

55 24 

7 25 

Lancaster 

54 2 

2 44 

Londonderry .... 

55 0 

7 15 
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4 . Of tJte geology of Great Britain. — Since 
we have sent to press the article Geology, Mr. 
lirande^s * Outlines’ have fallen into our hands. 
He observes that no country furnishes a better 
selection of geological formations for the atten- 
tion of the student than our own. 

* A section of the south of England, from the 
coast of Cornwall, for instance,’ he says, * in the 
west, to London in the east, will furnish a good 
exhibition of the phenomena of stratification. 
It will begin at the Land’s End with primitive 
rocks; massive and arnorplious. Upon this rest 
several sjiecies of transition rocks, especially 
slates of ditt’ercnt kinds, having various incli- 
nations ; and these are succeeded by secondary 
strata, deviating more and more from the vertical, 
and acquiring the horizontal position; and ulti- 
mately we attain the alluvial matter upon which 
the metropolis stands. It is principally clay, and 
has once perhaps formed the mud at the bottom 
of a salt water lake. Tracing this section from the 
metropolis to the Land’s End,’ he says, in expla- 
nation of his plate, ‘ the upper section commences 
with the blue clay of I iOridon, and proceeding west- 
ward through tlie counties of llerkshirc, ilamp- 
shiro, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire, ter- 
minates at tlie Land’s Lnd in Cornwall. The 
rocks presented in this line are clialk, sandstone, 
oolite or freestone, lias or argillaceous and mag- 
nesian limestone, red sandstone, mountain lime 
stone or secondary marble, slate, greenstone, 
serpentine, and granite. Tlie latter irequently 
penetrates the slaty veins, and is itself pervaded 
by greenstone,' 

Proceeding from London northwards towards 
the Scotch border, the order of stratification is 
reversed, and, traversing a highly interesting 
series of secondary rocks, we arrive in Cumber- 
land at some of the primitive scries < This second 
section (in his plate) commences with the coal 
strata, and limestone resting upon slate and gra- 
nite in Cumberland, and thence proceeds towards 
the metropolis by Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Leices- 
tershire, Northamptonshire, liedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire. The passage is here exhibited, 
from the primary rocks of Cumberland, to the 
secondary hills of the southern counties. It 
shows the grit and sandstone containing coal, 
which lies upon the mountain limestone of Der- 
byshire, which rock is singularly penetrated by 
toadstone. In Leicestershire slate and granite 
again occur, and are succeeded by red sandstone, 
lias, oolite, sandstone, and chalk, upon which 
the blue clay of Middlesex is deposited, and of 
which the valley of the Thames in that county, 
principally consists. ‘The whole arrangement 
is such as to include the highest ^nd oldest rocks 
upon the west side of England, forming a chain 
extending from the Land’s End in Cornwall, to 
Cumberland, and tlience to the northern ex- 
tremity of Scotland. So that the length of Great 
Britain, and its general shape, appear in a con- 
siderable degree dependent upon this chain of 
mountainous land, and upon two lower ridges, 
which extend in one direction from Devonshire, 
through Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and Sussex, 
into Kent ; and, in another, nearly from tlie same 
point, to the east of Yorkshire. 

‘The WQ^tern ridge is broken in upon in 
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several places by plains and rivers, giving rise 
to so many chasms in the great chain. 

On the subj'ec. of the secondary or floetz for- 
mations of Werner, Mr. Weaver, a pupil of this 
great geologist, thus exhibits the confirmation 
whicli his theory receives from the geology of 
Great Britain. 

‘It follows, from the whole of these premises, 
that the Ihjetz formations of Werner strictly com- 
mence with the old red sand-stone of England : 
and not, as has been stated, with the new or cal- 
careous conglomerate. It follows, also, that the 
charge of confusion in the views ot that naturalist 
is obviated, and that so far from the fleetz forma- 
tions vvliich came under his consideration having 
been few in number, they comprehended th 
whole series, from tlie old red sandstone up to 
the chalk, and above the chalk, gravel, sand, 
clay, wood-coal, and the newest fiaUz trap form- 
ation. His arrangement of formations in Ger- 
many is, when duly constiued, quite in accord- 
ance vvitli their succession in the British Isles. 
There is no hiatus. Wc travel from the primary 
to the transition, and thence through the whole 
series of the flretz : in which last, let it be ob- 
served, that, though tlie carboniferous series be 
less fully displayed, yet other formations are in 
much greater force in Germany, and afford a 
greater variety of character than is to be found 
in the British Isles ; an'J here we may perceive 
the compensating power of nature. 

‘ I have, therefore, yet to learn that more 
modern enquiries have at all invalidated the ge- 
neral positions of Werner. His grand outlines 
of the structure of the globe remain unshaken, 
from the fundamental granite up to the newest 
fl(etz trap. The labors of his followers, and of 
other geologists pursuing a similar path, have 
tended more and more to fill u]) those outlines. 

‘The Comparative Mew of flaetz formations, 
which J submitted to the ])ul)lio in the Annals 
of Philosophy, October 1821, is consistent with 
the main positions of Werner, though, from the 
mode of considering them, there may seem to be 
some difference: this liowevor is rather apparent 
than real. It arises from the following circum- 
stances:—!. In the carboniferous series, pro- 
ducing the limestone and tlie coal as distinct 
formations, while Werner considered them only 
as members of bis first fiutz sandstone, or rothe 
todtiiegende formation : 2. In like manner, in the 
gypseous and saliferous series, producing the 
weissliegende or calcareous conglomerate as a 
distinct formation; wliile, by Friesleben and 
others, it is included in the magnesian limestone 
formation: 3. As a consequence of the foregoing, 
in considering the magnesian limestone as be- 
longing to the second floetz series : and, 4. From 
distributing the flmtz formations into four prin- 
cipal series, founded, as I conceive, on natural 
distinctions; namely, on their relative position 
in the order of succession, their mineralogical 
characters, the organic remains which they re- 
spectively contain, andtlie mutual affinities of the 
formations which constitute each series or group. 
In this view there is no real incongruity ; for, in 
fact, had the carboniferous limestone appeared 
in force in the north of Germany, it certainly 
would have been designated by .Werner as the 
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6rst flcetz limestone ; and this according to the 
established method of that naturalist, who, in ar- 
ranging tlio mineral masses of tlie globe, was led 
to distribute the prcdotninant into principal 
formations, and the incidental into subordinate. 
Bearing this in mind, the carboniferous lime- 
stone would hav^c been his first ticetz limestone 
formation; and, as a necessary consequence, the 
magnesian limestone would have become his se- 
cond tlcrtz limestone. The whole dillererice, 
therefore, is a mere question of enumeration. 

‘ In coiickision, 1 must observe, that, in 
aw'arding the meed of praise due to the services 
of Werner, French writers appear in general to 
have been more just than the Fnglisli. Not a 
few of the latter seem to forget, or not to consi- 
der, that, though others might before his time 
have hit upon the general division of rocks into 
primary and secondary, yet geology, as a science, 
liad no existence. To Werner belongs, in the 
first place, the merit of introducing a nicer dis- 
crimination in the examination of smiple mine- 
rals, and of inventing an appropriate language 
by which they might be described and distin- 
guished, previous to which iiiineralogi.cal science 
was quite in its infancy. And, in the second 
place, to him also belongs the chief merit, not 
merely of distinguishing and giving names to 
rocks, but of accurately marking out both the 
grand distinctions of primary, transition, and 
flojtz classes, and the various jirincipal forma- 
tions of which tliose classes consist. If, then, it 
be the glory of the Saxon to have laid the broad 
foundations of the edifice, let thiit of the Briton 
and Frank be to complete the structure.’ 

It has been long doubted whether a genuine 
crocodile was ever found among the fossil ani- 
mals of this country. In 1823, however, this 
question seems to have been set at rest by a spe- 
cimen discovered in the alum shale near Whitby. 
We can only copy the following description from 
the pen of the Rev. George Young, in the Edin-' 
burgh Fliilosophical Journal of 1825, and refer 
the reader to the work for further particulars ac- 
companied by a drawing. 

‘The length of the animal, following the cur- 
vature of the spine, is fourteen feel six inches ; 
but in its entire state it must have been about 
eighteen feet long : as the snout is considerably 
mutilated, and a small portion of the tail also 
was left in the cliff, owing to the difficulty of 
extracting the vertebrae. The mutilated state of 
the snout has been occasioned by its exposure 
to tl'C atmosphere ; in consequence of which 
successive portions of the muzzle musthave been 
detache-d, and have dropped down on the beach. 
Fortunately, another s])e(;imen of the head of 
this animal, having the muzzle coiTi|)lete, is also 
in the \\ hitby museum ; and it is figured in the 
drawing, to show the entire length and iforin of 
the head. The dimensions of the latter, com- 
pared with what we have of the new discovered 
specimen, show that it has belonged to a specie 
men only half its size ; and hence, to make it 
correspond with the other, it is drawn on a scale 
twice as large. The entire liead measures two 
feet three inches ; and the imperfect one must, 
therefore, have been about four feet six inches 
long; so that, as it now measures only nineteen 


inches, it must have lost about a yard of its 
lengtfi. The cranium, towards the upper })art, 
IS a foot broad in the larger specimen, and halt' 
a foot in the smaller. The orbits of the eyes 
approach near to each other, and look upwards, 
as in the recent eroeodile. They are much 
smaller than those of the ichthyosaurus. Behind 
them are two very deep fossa':, of uii oblong 
form, S‘‘parated only by a thin septum. Belore 
them, at a short distance, are seen the nostrils ; 
in the position of which the animal dilfers gri^at- 
ly from the common crocodile, which has its 
nostrils near the end of the muzzle. The great 
length of the snout is another j^oint of difference ; 
our fossil animal, being, m this respect, more 
nearly allied to the gavial. Th(‘ region of the 
nostrils heiii'g injiireil in the smalh r head, they 
cannot ho discerned ; but they are very conspi- 
cuous in the larger, and in another head of the 
same animal, in the colleetioii of Thomas Hiiul- 
eruelj, esip, of Scarborough, piiblislu'd in the 
Geological Survey of the Yorkshire coast, plate 
XVI., tig. 2, as the head of an ichthyosaurus. 
The teeth are small and very numerous, and thc^y 
arc arranged in straight lines, as in the iehthyo- 
saiirus, and not iii tlie bending or curved form, 
in which those of the recent crocodile are 
placed. 

‘The discovery of tliis valuable relic of a for- 
merworld,is not only highly interesting of itself/ 
says VIr. Young, ‘but serves to throw light on 
other discoveries. W hen the geological survey 
of the Yorkshire coast was published, I was in- 
clined to think that no genuine eroeodile had 
been found in our aliimshale ; but that the fossil 
animals, so called, had all been fishes, or marine 
animals furnished with fins ; except, perhaps, a 
few very imperfect specimens. But on com- 
paring this new discovered animal with the one 
found by Messrs. Clnq^man and Wooler, in 
January, 1758, described and figuri'd in the 
Fhilosopliical Transactions, vol. i,, in the (ieri- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. xxx., and m the Scar- 
borough Catalogue, it would appear that both 
animals have belonged to one family, and pro- 
bably to one species, as the head and vertebrre 
(as far as can be ascertained from Wooler’s in- 
correct drawing), scorn to correspond, and as the 
gentlemen who discovered the animal of 1758 
assure us that they observed ])art of an os f^mo- 
ris, with other bones belonging to a quadruped. 
The fossil animal of 1791, found between v^taiths 
and Runswick, as noticed in the Geological 
Survey, p. 2G3, appears to have been another 
crocodile.’ 

I’rofessor Buckland’s description of the cave 
at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, supposed to contain 
bones of numerous hyaenas, is also a recent con- 
tribution to the geology of Great Britain. Tin* 
professor considers these as establishing the 
fact that these animals were once natives of this 
country. The first thing that is observed on 
entering the cavern is a sediment of argillaceous 
and slightly micaceous mud, covering the whole 
of its bottom to the average depth of about afoot, 
and concealing the actual floor. Upon advanc- 
ing some way into the cave, the roof and sides 
are partially studded and cased over with a 
coating of stalactite, which descend^ to the sur- 
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face of the mud, and forms over it a plate or than a cow’s pap, the name by which the work- 
crust, spreadins^ horizontally over its surface like men distinguish them. 

ice over a surface of water. The thickness and The bones have been found enclosed in the 
quantity of this crust varied with that on the stalagmites, formed before the introduction of tlie 
roof and sides, m some places covering the mud mud, but principally in the lower part of the 
entirely, wlien the stalactite on the sides was sediment. A few perfect bo:ies liave ])een ol:>- 
most. abundant, and in other places being totally tained, but most of them are broken into small 
wanting, bolli in the roof and tl»c surface of the angular fragments and chips, lying separately in 
nmd. A great part of this crust had been de- the mud, whilst others arc wholly or partially 
stroyed in digging up the mud to extract the invested with stalactite. The action of this mud 
bones ; but jirofessor liuckland saw several in preserving the bones Irom decomposition is 
plact.'s where tlie stalactitie crust was very thick, very remarkable, and professor Biicklaiid found 
and formed a continuous bridge across tlic mud. that almost the whole of their gelatine was pre- 
In some cases insulated stalagmites, liave been 'served. The following table will show the nature 
formed on the surface of the sediments hydrops of the bones which have been discovered, and 
from the roof, but they are commonly not larger the animals to wliich they have belonged . 


Ilyuiua 


Tiger 

Bear 

Wolf 

Fox ....... 

\V eased ....... 

Fnknown animal, of the size of the wolf . 
Fdephant 

Riiinoceros ...... 

Hippopotamus ..... 

Horse 

Ox, (two species) ..... 

Tlirec species of deer .... 

Uahbit . . . . . . 

Water rat ...... 

Mouse ....... 

Raven ....... 

Pigeon ....... 

Lark ....... 

A small species of duck .... 

Upon first removing the mud the bottom of 
llie cave was strewed all over like a clog-kenncl, 
from end to end, with hundreds of teeth and 
bones, or ratlier broken and splintered fragments 
of the hones of all the animals above enume- 
rated. They were found most abundantly near 
its ipoulh ; those of the larger animals, such as 
the elephant, rhinoceros, ^e., occurring as ex- 
tensively as all the rest, even in the inmost and 
smallest recesses. Witli tlie exception of the 
hard and solid bones, scarcely a single bone has 
escaped fracture ; and in some of them marks 
may be traced, which, on applying one to the 
other, a))pear exactly to lit the form of the 
canine teeth of the hyamas that occur in the 
cave. 

From this comminuted and gnawed condition 
of the bones, ])rofessor Buckland concludes that 
the cave at Kirkdale had been inhabited during 
a long succession of years as a den, by hvieuas, 
who had dragged into its recesses the otlier ani- 
mal bodies whose remains are^found mixed with 
their own. This conjecture received a very 
interesting confirmation from the discovery made 
hy professor Buckland, of many small balls of 
the solid calcareous excrement of an animal 


Forty fragments of jaw-bones; several hundred 
canine teeth, which must have belonged to 
more than 100 individuals. 

Two large canine teeth, four inches long, and 
one under tooth. 

One tusk, like that of the ursus spelaeus of the 
(ierman caves. 

Many teeth. 

Many teeth. 

A few jaws and teeth. 

Several teeth. 

Two teeth. 

Forty or fifty teetli. 

Six molar teeth, and fragments of its canine and 
incisor teeth. 

Two or three teeth ; coronary bone. 

Astragalus, phalangal bone, and several teeth. 
Several teeth; remains of horns. 

A few teeth and hones. 

A great number of teeth and bones. 

A few teeth and bones. 

Right ulna. 

Left ulna. 

Right ulna. 

Right coracoid process of the scapula. 

that had fed on bones. This substance was at 
first sight recognised by the keeper of tlie mena- 
gerie at J'ixeter Change, as resembling, both in 
form and appearance, the ficces of the Cape 
hyaena whicli was greedy of hones beyond all 
other beasts under his care. As the bones of 
the hyamas arc as mucli broken to pieces as 
those of the other animals, professirr Buckland 
likewise infers, that the carcases even of the 
hyaenas themselves have been eaten by the sur- 
vivors. The modern hyama is about one-third 
smaller ilian the fossil animal. 

5. The stale of the arts in Great Britain re- 
quires some furtlicr attention than we have as yet 
bestowed upon the subject. 

Wliile tlie continental nations were cultivating 
the imitative arts, England was engaged with 
those mure solid ])ursiuts of science which be- 
came the basis of her modern fame, and manu- 
factures. Then arose her Newton, her Boyle, 
and her I.oeke ; tlien were founded her Royal 
Society and various kindred institutions, all of 
which have fostered her genius for the application 
of science to practical life. In no country have 
equally laborious and persevering effects been 
made to abridge labor, produce superior articles 
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at the least expense; and turn to the fullest 
accouat the productions of the surface, and the 
most remote depths of the earth. Even her Davy 
willingly attaches his fame to the invention of a 
afety-lamp for miners. 

This peculiar bias of the country towards the 
useful rather than the fine arts has been well illus- 
trated in a late number of the Edinburgh Review. 
Speaking of the French periodical * exhibitions^ 
or the products of their industry, this writer ob- 
serves, ‘ No body of llritish manuficturers, we 
are persuaded, would submit to be actors in such 
a theatrical pageant. The only exhibition about 
which an Englisliinan cares is the diffusion of 
wealth and comfort in all its shapes; and lie 
measures it, not by its surface or its brilliancy, 
but by its depth and its solidity, lie does not 
collect rare specimens into palaces, that princes 
may gaze at them ; he s[)reads out his every-day 
productions over the world, that men may imi- 
tate and enjoy them. The cottages and hamlets 
of the peasants, the neat mansions of the yeo- 
manry, the larger habitations of the more wealthy, 
and all the gradations of dwellings up to the 
palace of the monarch, are the places where the 
products of British industry are to be found, not 
exhibited, but in use ; and where active comfort 
reigns in every due proportion. To a Frenchman, 
indeed, exhibition is the limit of ambition ; and 
the industry of which he can make a parade is 
that which he will ever most value. Even while 
we look back — and forward — on tiie changes of 
empires and the overthrow of states, the rise of 
some upon the ruins of others, and the dread 
and interminable rotations of the wheel of for- 
tune, we cannot but feel there are characters in- 
scribed on the hearts of nations which fortune 
can never wholly erase. \Vhat has long been 
among multitudes has, for the most part, wisely 
been ; and it is allowing too little t<> baliit, to 
say, tliat it is our second nature. It is more 
commonly the symbol of our first impulses, and 
our first i’eelings; the* expression of an original 
bias, no matter liow or wdien impressed, hut con- 
tinued to our latest years. Of this kind is the 
industry of England, together with the habit of 
reflection, by which it has been matured ; not a 
result from any of the fortuitous events which 
chance has brought to light, and may again over- 
whelm iu darkness ; but a deep and indestructible 
]>roclivity, more long and lasting tiiaii her jiower 
itself. The splendor of nations may pass away ; 
their wealth may be swallowed up in the vortex 
of revolutions ; and the strength of to-day may 
be weakness to-morrow. But their characters 
are not thus to be efi’aced, nor their genius to be 
extinguished. AVith the power of Greece, the 
characteristic vivacity of her intellect did not 
perish : and when the martial ardor of Rome, 
the last of all her virtues which forsook her, had 
become the dream of p^ist ages, another spirit of 
glory, more peaceful, though not less ambitious, 
took possession of her soul ; and the world 
beheld with admiration, a successive sceptre in 
her hands. The seat of the useful arts, of those 
which mankind lihsss, and liy which they are 
blessed, of tho.se whiph tlie heart reveres, and the 
tindprstanding approves, is Britain and should 
her armies be laid low, — should wars or tempests 


sweep her fleets from the ocean,— should even 
her star of liberty grow dim ; she may yet hold 
her empire over the mind, and maintain a place 
among the nations,' by the united influence of 
sense, industry, and beneficence.' 

But, in the fine arts, those nations who have 
cultivated them mare have allowed Great Bri- 
tain to have some claims to distinction. Do we 
include in them the higher departments of litera- 
ture? Of the present state of English poetry 
Madame de Stael has said : — ^ English poetry, 
which is fostered neither by irreligion, nor the 
spirit of faction, nor licentiousness of manners, 
is still rich and animated, experiencing nothing 
of that decline which threatens successively the 
literature of most other countries in Europe. 
Sensibility and imagination preserve an immor- 
tal youth of mind. A second age of poetry has 
arisen in England, because enthusiasm is not 
there extinct, and because nature, love, and 
country, always exercise great power there. 
Cowper lately, and now Rogers, Moore, Thomas 
Campbell, Walter Scott, lord Byron, in diflerent 
departments and degrees, are preparing a new 
age of glory for English poetry; and, while every 
thing on the continent is in a state of degra- 
dation, the eternal fountain of beauty still flows 
from the land of freedom.' She further remarks, 
that ‘ English works on criticism, and in par- 
ticular most of their treatises on poetry and the 
imitative arts, are distinguished by greater free- 
dom, originality, and knowledge of the antique, 
and bear on these accounts a greater affinity to 
our own (German) modes of thinking, than those 
of the French.' 

^ ( )f all the works connected with elegant 
literature, which the English produced during 
the last century,' says M. Schlegel ‘by far the 
most important are their great historical writings. 
They have in this departiiient surpassed all the 
other European nations ; they had at all events 
the start in point of time ; and have become the 
standard modeds both in France and Germany. 

Speaking of painting, and similar topics, ‘ In 
the coinruencenaent of the reign cf (ieorge I.,' 
says Horace Walpole, ‘the arts of England 
were sunk almost to the lowest ebb.' Portrait- 
ure, it is true, had been at this thrie successfully 
jiractised by Dobson, Riley, Cooper, Greenhill, 
Jervas, and Richardson, hut by none with. any 
remarkable eminence. It was not, however, to 
continue always thus : the time at length arrived 
when the English artists appeared not only de- 
sirous but capable of raising the character of 
their country, in this respect, to a level with that 
of any other nation. 

The principal difficulty was to rescue the art 
from the degrading influence of a vicious taste, 
to rj&trace the steps of our predecessors (or rather 
to burst the bandages in which they had en- 
thralled us), and resort at once to the original 
principle of imitation ; which, when pure and 
select, is the only sound basis of the art. The 
first step towards this reformation was the 
establishment of a school for drawing from the 
living figure. This had been begun by Sir 
James Thornhill, in conjunction with Sir God- 
frey Kneller, who, however, one would imagine, 
from his Matter works, bad left all consideration 
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of the value of such a thing far behind. He 
certainly assisted, however, in laying the foun- 
dation of a rernedy for the evil which he, more 
than any other man, had occasioned. This 
school Sir James continued at his own house in 
the Piazza for some years. ' Ilis death, in 1734, 
obliged the artists to procure another situation, 
which was not effected without some difficulty ; 
for the people at first regarded the study from 
the naked figure as immoral. Another school 
was at length formed by Michael Moser, a native 
of Schaff'hausen, and a chaser by profession, and 
six other artists, principally foreigners, the 
management resting with Moser. After a while, 
they were visited by Hogarth and others, and a 
larger body was formed in consequence, who 
established themselves in Peter’s Court, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, in the year 1739. Having acquired 
some property by combined exhibitions of their 
works, they solicited a charter of incorporation, 
and, the scheme being sanctioned by his late 
majesty, their charter was granted in 1765. But, 
dissensions arising in the body, a secession of 
many of its principal members look place, and 
the result was the establishment of the Royal 
Academy in 1768, under the more immediate 
patronage of the king; Sir Joshua Reynolds be- 
ing nominated its first president. 

On the success of Hogarth, Reynolds, and 
Wilson, several other societies were also formed 
throughout the kingdom, for the avowed purpose 
of patronising and cultivating the imitative art. 

Richardson, whose tracts ought to be known 
to every student and amateur of painting, died 
in 1745, at tlie advanced age of eighty. He was 
a bad painter, but liis treatises on the art are full 
of enthusiasm, and of judicious o'liservations on 
tln^ theory of the art. Of one of these Sir 
Joshua Reynolds declared, that it had confirmed 
him in his love of the art, and elevated his ideas 
of its professors. Richardson contended strenu- 
ously for the propriety of painting ])orlraits in 
the costume of their time ; thus striking at the 
al).^urd system of flowing robes, which had been 
adopted by Knellcr. 

This period may l>e denominated the infancy 
of English art; and it is not a little curious, 
tliat, at the time when painting was verging 
towards a state of hopeless decline all ovCr the 
continent of Emrope, it should have revived, and 
tliat to no small purpose, in these islands, the 
inhabitants of which had been frequently taunted 
by foreigners as unable to execute a fine paint- 
ing. We shall not dwell on its incipient state 
of improvement; indeed, the commendations 
bestowed on the painters alluded to above regard 
the principle of imitation rather than the thing 
imitated, since nothing could possibly he more 
untasteful or repulsive than the stiff, starch, and 
^nsightly uniform (both male and female) of 
those days. But, the principle of attention to 
actual representation once established, it soon 
produced the fruits of a better taste in the art 
generally ; and, accordingly, it was not long be- 
fore the matchless talent of Hogarth beamed 
forth in unapproachable splendor to gild the 
onward progress of the muse of painting, and to 
herald the appearance of a kindred genius in the 
person of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


Sir Joshua was the first president of the Royal 
Academy; and on his return from Rome, at a 
previous part of his life, carried the art (at least 
as far as regards portrait-painting) to its very 
highest point of perfection. 

What Reynolds did for portrait- painting, his 
distinguished contemporary, Wilson, did for 
landscape. He also had studied at Rome, and 
brought home from thence a refined taste, and a 
power of execution at once chaste, glowing, and 
brilliant: while, in the historical department. 
Sir Joshua’s successor, the late lamented Mr. 
West, without rivalling either of the three great 
names just mentioned, yet displayed sufficient 
ability to throw completely into the back ground 
what had been previously produced by the suc- 
cessors of Sir James Thornhill, Hayman, Pine, 
and Whale. Besides West, honorable mention 
must ever be made of the names of Romney, 
Opie, Barry, and Fuseli.^ 

The present state of painting in this country 
is certainly encouraging to the lover of art. In 
portrait, besides the highly-gifted president of 
the academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, we have 
several other eminent professors : in landscape, 
and marine subjects. Turner and Cullcott are at 
the head of a numerous body of followers. The 
pencil of Wilkie throws a brilliant lustre over 
both the humorous and pathetic departments of 
art ; and in the arduous walk of history (a walk 
of art which, although it is entitled, when suc- 
cessfully pursued, to the highest honors, is too 
often followed without eillier profit or distinc- 
tion), there are several names which we might 
select, whose bearers appear to ns qualified to 
elevate the national reputation far higher than it 
has ever hitherto been raised. For the truth of 
these observations, we need only appeal to the 
annual exhibitions botli at Somerset House and 
at the British Institution. 

In sculpture, England, down to the Reforma- 
tion, kept pace, at least, with her continental 
neighbours, as the vvest front of the cathedral of 
Wells (executed in the reign uf Henry TIL), 
F^xeter, Litclifitdd, and Salisbury cathedrals, 
but more especially Henry VTI’s. chapel in 
Westminster Abbey may testify. Aft^r this 
period vve became for a time snperstitioiisly 
afraid of superstition; and whatever painting or 
statuary was required for the decoration of 
houses, tombs, &c., was supplied from* abroad. 
The best existing specimens of this imported 
skill is found in the statues of raving and me- 
lancholy madiK'Ss at the New Bedlam gates, the 
has relief on the pedestal of the London co- 
lumn, the kings in the Royal F^x change, See. ; 
Roubilliac executed several of the best monu- 
ments for Westminster Abbey. 

The establishment of the Royal Academy has 
been the resurrection of this art. Banks, Bacon, 
and Flaxman need only be named to prove this; 
and many of the works of living sculptors may 
be with advantage compared with the best pro- 
ductions of the continent. 

Before the Reformation there was hut one 
kind of music in Europe worth notice, the plain 
sacred efiant, and the descant built upon it.*— 
That music likewise was applied to one language 
only, the Latin. Hence the compositions of 
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Italy,* France, Spain, Germany, Flanders, and 
England, kept pace with each other in style and 
excellence. All the arts seem to have been the 
companions ot* successful commerce, and during 
the sixteenth century became general in every 
part of Europe. ‘ In this century music was an 
indispensable part of polite education. There 
is a collection preserved in MS. called (^ueen 
Elizabeth’s Virginal Book. Tallis, profound in 
musical composition, ami Bird his admirable 
scholar, were two of the authors of this collec- 
tion. 

In the seventeenth century musical wi iters 
and composers, who acquired fame in England, 
were, Dr. N. Giles, Thomas Tomkins and his son, 
Elvvay Bevin, Dr. Orlando Gibbons, William 
Law’cs, Dr. John Wilson, Hilton, Playford, 
captain Henry (’ook, Humphrey, Dr. Blow, Dr. 
Turner, Dr. Christopher (.iihbons, Dr. Benjamin 
Hogers, and Henry I’ureell. About tl»e end of 
the.reign of James 1. a music lecture or proftes- 
sorship was founded in the university of Oxford 
by Dr. William Hychin. In the reign of 
Charles I. a charter was granted to the musicians 
of ^^’estmiuster., incorporating them as the king’s 
musicians, into a body piJitic, with powers to 
prosecute and tine all who, except themselves, 
should ‘attempt to make any benefit or advantage 
of music in Eii'dand or Wales. ^ 

About the end of the reign of Charles 1 1. a 
passion was excited in J'ngland for the violin, 
and for pieces composed tor it, in the Italian 
manner. Prior to IbbU there was little other 
music except masses and madrigals; but, from 
that time to tlic present, drainatie music b(‘came 
the chief object. The year 1710 is distinguished 
in the annals of music by the arrival in Britain 
of George Frederic Handel. See Handel. 
The fame of this great musician, if not altoge- 
ther the property, may redeem the musical ta.>te 
of tliis country from that utter contempt in which 
some foreign w ritiu’s hold it : for here h(,‘ was 
cheiished and ennclied. Since Purcell’s lime 
tile chief composers for the church in Fmgland 
have been Clark, Dr. Holder, Dr. Creighton, 
T’neker, Dr.Ablrieb, ( loldw in, W eldon, Dr. Croft, 
Dr. ( ireerie, Dr. Bovee, Dr. IN ares, Kent, and 
Stanley, and finer cathedral music is known in 
no ftarlof the w orld. f )n the state of FiNORA'viNo 
in I'mgland, see that article. 

Oiir coionidl fstahUshmcnts and dtpcndcncits 
niay be thus exhibited : — 

In lie rope. 

C^icrnsey, Gibraltar, 

Jersey, Malta, 

Isle of Man, Heligoland. 

I.\ Asia. 

India, 

(’eylon, 

Prince of Wales’s Ishuid, 

Bencoolen, 

Isle of France, 

Wew South Wales, or Botany Bay. 

In AFiircA. 

Cape of Good Hope, Cape /"^loast. 

Sierra Leone, St. Helena 


In America. 

Continent. — Canada, Upper and Lower, 

New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia. 

Islands. — Cape Breton. 

St. .John’s, 

Newfoundland, 

Bermuda. 

In the West Indies. 

Jamaica, 

The i.eeward Islands, 

The Windw'ard Islands, 

Tlie Bahamas,’ 

The Virgin Islands, 

On tile Continent. — Demcrara, Essequibo, 
Berbice, Honduras. 

The territorial extent of our Indian Empire is 
taken at 3.50,000 square miles, aud the population 
at .50,000,000. ’Die average of exports from 
England to India (exclusive of China), in a 
senes of six years, ciidiiig Ibl 1, was 

On account of the East India Com- 
pany £1,371,(366 

• of private merchants 

trading to India . . . 4.53,666 

of the captains and offi- 
cers of the company’s shi[)ping. 418,333 


£2,243,6(35 

Including the specie exported. 

The value of goods imported is increased by the 
freight, interest of money, expected jirofit, ike. ; 
and, though tiuctuating, may be averaged at this 
period at £3,000,000 sterling ; and the seamen 
employed, at ,6000. Since the trade has been 
laid open to the out-ports, it lias been much 
altered, and has been so fluctuating as at jire- 
sent to be altogether unriu'tain in amount. Tlie 
tonnage of shi[)ping cleared outwards to the 
I'.ast Indies, was, aecorrling to the custom-liuusc 
returns, dated 1st of May, 1818 : — 


'T- 

181.5. 

1816. 

1817. 

I'roin London . 

78,431 

87,866 

85,172 

Liverpool 

and other ports 
in Britain . . 

1,.549 

10,65.5 

19,456 


£71*, 980 

1 

1 

i 

- 

104,628 


The China trade still remains exclusively in 
the E.ast India Company. The annual exports, 
chiefly in broad cloth, arc from £1,000,000 to 
£'1,200,000: the inqiorts are tea, iil va.st quan- 
tities ; nankeens, and silk. This trade employs 
about 20,000 tons of shipping, and 2000 sea- 
men. 

To Canada, the settlements on Hudson’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, with the 
islands of Newfoundland, S(. John, and Cape 
Breton, contain a surface of 220,000 square 
miles, but not above 500,000 inhabitants. Our 
exports vary from .€1,000,000 to £2,000,000 ster- 
ling. Our import.s from Canada consist of furs 
and skins. Irom Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick we receive timber ; from Newfoundland, 
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fish, and seal skins. The commerce is considerable 
between our West India and North American 
colonies ; fish, flour, and staves, being exchanged 
in great quantities for rum, coffee, and sugar. 
The shipping employed between Great Britain 
and the North American Colonies, were 



Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

111 1805 . . 

288 

52,412 

2,707 

1814. . 

392 

81,939 

4,277 

1815 . . 

672 

145,448 

7,241 


Tiie imports into Britain from, and exports 
to die West Indies, in oflicial value, were iu the 
years following : — 




Vessels entered 
Inwards. 


55*ars. 

Imports. 

Ships. 

Tons, 

Exports. 

17(33 

1773 

l?83 

2,319,00(3 

2,8:36,093 

2,891,805 

614 

ft 

124,239 

1,154,109 

1,335,773 

1,796,982 

179:3 

4,392,158 

689 

156,962 

2,695,220 

1 798 

5,411,962 

037 

163,399 

5,197,913 

1803 

6,040,067 

614 

1 80,950 

2,344,647 

1808 

8,716,918 

805 

228,082 

5,850,773 

1814 

8,200,506 

685 

212,776 

6,284,353 

181.5 

8, .37 1,1 93 

701 

22.3,246 

6,862,371 

181(3 

7,428,617 

680 

219,042 

4,559,665 


(bit the average size of a West Indiainan,wluch, 
in 17b:i, was only <200 tons (registry), is now fully 
•3*20, Die revenue arising from VVest, Tndia im- 
I ]iorts is .15,000,000, annually, of which alxnit 
\ .13,000,000 are from sugar; the rest chiefly from 
i rum. Tile trade ot these colonics has been long 
I exposed to great tUictuations. 

( On the whole it has lieon calculated, that the 
putliority of Britain extends over nearly two- 
thirds ot tlie glolie, witli respect to longitude. 
I lu re ar(' consetiuently, various places witimi 
tnese limits that have noon ami midnight at the 
same moment, and the sun never sinks lieluw 
tile horizon of the whole. Stretcliing also from 
the sixty-first degree of north latitude to the 
tinrty-linrd of south, the four seasons of the year 
])revail at tlie same time. ‘ It appears, iu fact,’ 
says a modern writer, ‘ that at tins time the Bri- 
tish possess more territory, more wealth, greater 
variety of produce, greater jiopulation, siijierior 
religion, as much liberty, greater security, more 
commerce, superior agriciilture, and greater re- 
venues, than ever were possessed by any other 
nation, ancient or modern.’ 

Great Island, an island in Bass’s Strait, 
between New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, 
about forty miles long, and from fifteen to twenty 
in breadth. The soil is shallow, and vegetation 
low. The shore is frequented by immense (quan- 
tities of seals and sea-fowl. Long, E., lat. 
40*^ S. 

Great Tst.and, an i.sland on the coast of Ire- 
latid, ill the county of Cork, five miles long, and 
Irom one to throe broad. It is formed l)y the 
river Lee in Cork harbour. 
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GREAVE, w. s. Sax. jfirep. A grove. 

This chorle wos hid there in the greves 
Ycovired with grasse and levcs. 

Chaucer. Homannt of the Rose, 
Yet when there hapg a honey-fall, 

Wc^ll lick the sirupt leaves. 

And tell the bees that theirs ia gall 
To th.at upon the yr eaves. M. Drayton, 

(iUEAV ES,7/. s. From Fr. res. Armour 
for the legs ; a sort of boots. It wants the sin- 
gular number. 

He had (jreaves of brass upon his legs. 1 Sam. xvii. 

A shield make for him, and a helm, fair yreaves, 
and curels such 

As may renow'n thy workmanship, and honour him 
as much. Chapman*8 Iliads, 

Greaves (John), an eminent physician and 
antiquary, was born in 1(302, an(l educated at 
Baliol College, Oxford, from which he removed 
to Merton, lie was afterwards chosen professor 
of geometry, in Gre.sham College. His ardent 
thirst ot knowledge led him to travel into several 
jiarts of Europe. He next undertook a voyage 
to the east, wliere, with indefatigable industry, 
and even at the peril of his life, he collected a 
considerable number of Arabic, Persic, and 
Greek MSS. for archbishop Laud. He also 
collected for that prelate many oriental gems 
and coins, and took a more accurate survey of 
the pyramids than any traveller who went before 
him. On his return from the east he visited 
several parts of Italy a second time. Soon after 
he finished his second voyage he was chosen 
Saviliah professor of astronomy at Oxford, for 
which he was eminently qualified. His books 
relating to Oriental learning, his Pyrainidogra- 
phia, or a description of the pyramids in Egypt, 
and his Epocha; Celebriores, prove him to have 
been a man of no small literary attainments. He 
died in 1(3.52. 

GREBNA, a town of European Turkey, in 
Thessaly, situated at the junction of a number of 
roads leading from Albania, Livadia, and the 
north-east of Maccdon. It is a qilace of consi- 
derable traflic, and the country adjacent is fertile. 
Fifty miles north by east of Joanmna, and fifty- 
six south-west of Saloiiica. 

(.3 H 1‘VCISM, 70 i'. Lat. grrtciiii/m.s’. An idiom 
of the Greek language. 

G HFCOU RT (J(^an Baptiste Joseph Vi Hart 
de), a Frencii eccle.siastic and poet, was born in 
1(383 at Tours, in which city he obtainecl the 
benefice of 8t. Martin. But lie was found more 
commonly at Paris, where he had received his 
education, and associated with most of the leading 
wits of his day, particularly with the marechal 
d’Estices. lie excelled in epigrams, tales, and 
sonnets, a collection of which was made and pub- 
li.shed, in three octavo volumes, about twenty 
yixirs after hi.s decease, in 1743. 

GREE, n. s. Er. grr, probably from gratia. 
Good will ; favor ; good graces. Obsolete. 

For sith a woman wos so patient. 

Unto a mortal man, wcl, more, wo ought 

Kccciven all in grec that God us sent. 

Chaucer. The Clerkes Tale. 

And falling her before on lowly kncc^ 

To her iiiiikcs present of liis service seen. 

Which she accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 

Spenser, 
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GREECE, n,.s. Corrupted from degrees. 
It is written likewise grceze or griue. A flight 
of steps. Obsolete. 

Every greece of fortunfe 
Is smothered by that below. S/iakspeare. 

After the procession, the king himself remaining 
seated in the quire, the lord arclibishop, upon the 
greece of the quire, made a long 'oration. Bacon, 

GiiEF.cE, in many respects the most deservedly 
celebrated country in the world, was anciently 
bounded on the north by Macedonia and the 
river Strymon ; on the wx‘st by the Ionian Sea ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean ; on the e;xst 
by the Egean Sea and Archipelago. It extended 
from the Strymon, by which it was parted from 
Thrace, to the promontory ofT?enarus, the south- 
most point of the Peloponnesus, now the Morea, 
about 6° 20' of latitude, or nearly 440 English 
miles, and in breadth from east to west about 
359 miles. 

The general names by which the inhabitants 
of this country were known to the ancients 
were those of Graioi, or Graicoi, whence the 
name of Greece is plainly derived. These are 
thought to come from Gr<£cus, the father, or (ac- 
cording Xo some) the son, of ThessaluS, who 
gave name to Thessaly ; but some modern critics 
derive them from Ruga, the .same with Heu, the 
son of Pcleg, by the transposition of a letter to 
s^.’ten the sound. These names were afterwards 
changed for Athxi or Achivi,aud Hellenes; the 
first, as is suppo.sed, from Achans, the son of 
Xuthus, the son of Jlellen, and father of Ion; or, 
according to the fable, the sou of Jupiter: the 
other from llellen, above mentioned, the son of 
Deucalion, and father of Dorus, from whom 
came the Dores, afterwards a famous nation 
among the (xreeks. Another name by which the 
Greeks were known, in some parts of the coun- 
try, was tliat of Pelasgi, which the Arcadians, 
the most ancient people in Greece, deduced 
from their prelended founder Pelasgu.s ; who 
is said to have obtained such footing in Pe- 
loponnesus, that the wiiole peninsula from him 
was calle<l Pelasgia. Put the most ancient name 
of all is universally allowed to have been that 
of loiic-i, which tiic Greeks themselves derived 
from Ion, the s(m of Xiithu-s; or, as the fable 
has it, of Apollo, by Creu.sa the daughter of 
Ereebtheus the grandson of Deucalion. Jose- 
phus, however, athrms, that their original is of 
much older date ; and that Javan, the .son of 
Japhel, and grandson of Noah, was the first who 
peopled tliesc covuUries ; which Hf>chart has also 
rendercrl very probable. It is true, indeed, that 
among the Greeks themselves, only the Athe- 
nians and such colonies a.s sprung from tliein, 
were called lories ; but it is also plain beyond 
exception, that other nations gave this name to 
all the inliabitants of Greece. 

The inhabitants of Greece in tire first ages, ac- 
cording to their own histonaris, appear to have 
been perfectly barbarous. They lived indif- 
ferently on every fruit, herb, i>r root that came in 
their wiy; and lay either in the open fields, or 


at best sheltered tliemselves in dens, caves, and 
hollow trees: while the country itself remained 
one uncultivated desert. The first improvement 
they made, was the exchanging of their old food 
for the more wholesome acorns, building huts 
for themselves to sleep in, and covering their 
bodies with the skins of beasts. For all this, it 
seems, they were beholden to Pelasgus, above 
mentioned (supposed by some to be the Peleg of 
Scripture), and who was highly reverenced by 
them on that acco^^int. This reformation in their 
way of life, however, it seems, wrought none in 
their manners. On the contrary, they who had 
nothing to fight for but a hole to sleep in, began 
now to envy and rob one another. Tliis, in pro- 
cess of time, put them under a necessity of join- 
ing themselves into companies under some head, 
that they might cither more safely plunder their 
neighbours, or preserve what they had got. 
Laws they ha(f none except that of the sword ; 
so that tliose only lived in safety who inhabited 
the most barren and craggy places; and hence 
Greece for a long time had no settled inhabi- 
tants, the weak l)eing ahvays expelled by the 
strong. Their gigantic size and strength, if we 
may believe Pl\Uarch, ad<led so much to their 
insolence and cruelty, that they seemed to glory 
in committing the greatest acts of violence and 
barbarity on those that unhappily fell into .their 
hands. 

The next advance towards civilisation w-as 
their forming themselves into regular societies to 
cultivate the lands, and build towns and eilit's. 
But their original barbarity and imitual violence 
prevented them from uniting as one nation, or 
even into any considerable community : and 
hence the great nunibc.T of states into wliich 
Greece was originally di\ ided. d'ho most n'- 
markable of these small principalities mentioned 
in history are* the following: in I’eloponnesus 
were tho.se of Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, Messenia, 
Arcadia, and l^acediemon. In Gr.eeia Pro- 
pria (that part of (ireeco which lay without 
Peloj) 0 !iru;sus), were those of Attica, Megaris, 
Bmotia, J.ocris, I'.picnemidia, Doris, I’hocis, 
O/.olira, and .EJolia. In Epirus, were the Mo- 
lossi, Amphilochi, Cassiopa i, Dryopes, Chaones, 
Thesproti, Almeni, and Acarnanes. In Tliessaly 
were those of Thes.saliotis, l!lstia?otis^ Pela.sgi- 
oti.s, Magnesia, and Phthiotis. All tlicse were at 
one time or other severally governed by kings of 
their own, though we only find the names of some 
of them mentioned in the histories of the more con- 
siderable kingdoms of Sparta, Auica, Thebes, &c. 

The eret:tion of these kingdoms, however, for 
some time, did not much alter their manners; 
the inhabitants of the new kingdoms plundered 
and de.str()yed one another without mercy. At- 
tica was tlie only place in any degree free from 
these iiieursions, because it was naturally desti- 
tute of every thing that could invite a plunder- 
ing enemy ; but those cities fared much worse 
which were situated on the sea-coasts ; because 
they were in continual danger of being plun- 
dered cither by sea or land ; for pirates at that 
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time did not less infest all those seas than rob- 
bers did^the land. And this was one main cause 
why most of the ancient cities of Greece were 
situated at some considerable distance from the 
shore ; but even in these, as all their safety con- 
sisted in the resistance they could make against 
an invader, their inhabitants were under a ne- 
cessity of going constantly armed, and being 
ever on their guard. Another mischief arising 
from these continual piracies and robberies was, 
that they occasioned the far greater part of the 
lands to lie uncultivated, so that the people only 
planted and sowed as mucli as was barely ne- 
cessary for their saipport ; and, where there was 
so greift a neglect of agriculture, there could be 
little room for any discoveries in other useful 
arts and trades. Hence when other natiotjs, as 
llie Jews, Egyptians, Midianites, Phoenicians, 
&c. had improved themselves to a very high de- 
gree, the Greeks seem to have been utter 
strangers to every useful art. During this period 
of savage barbarity, the most renowned Grecian 
heroes as Hercules, Theseus, &c., performed 
tlieir exploits ; which, however exaggerated by 
poetic liction, no doubt bad a foundation in 
truth. Some, indeed, are of opinion, that the 
(bocian heroes are entirely fictitious beings. Yet, 
considering the extreme degree of barbarity 
which at tliat time prevailed throughout Greece, 
it seems not improbable, that some persons of 
extraordinary strength and courage might under- 
take the cause of the oppressed, and travel about 
like the more modern knights errant in quest of 
adventures. 

The first expedition in which we find the 
Greeks united, was that against Troy, for the 
particulars of whicli, see Tkoja and Troy. 
Their success in this war (which happened about 
A.A. C. 1194), cost them very dear; vast num- 
bers of their bravest warriors being slain, and 
great numbers of the sxirvivors cast away on their 
return. It is probable, however, that their hav- 
ing staid for such a long time in Asia, might 
contribute to civilise the Greeks somewhat sooner 
than they otherwise would have been ; and ac- 
cordingly, from this time, we find their history 
somewhat less obscure. The continual wars, 
indeed, in which they were engaged among 
themsedves for a long time, prevented them from 
making any considerable progress in the arts; 
while they preserved their liberty, and rendered 
them brave, and skilful in military atlkirs : at the 
same time tliey eftectnally prevented them 
from making permanent conquests, and confined 
them within the bounds of their own country. 
The states, too, were so equally balanced, that 
scarcely one of them was able perfectly to sub- 
due another. The Spartans, however, having 
with great difficulty reduced the kingdom of 
Messene, and added its territories to their own, 
became the leading people in Greece. Their 
superiority was long disputed by Athens ; but 
the Peloponnesian war at last determined that 
point in favor of the Spartans, when the city of 
Athens was taken, and i*ts walls demolished by 
I.ysander the Spartan general. See Attica and 
Sparta. 

By the battle of leuctra, the Sparta?ns lost that 
superiority which they had maintained for 500 
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years, and which now devolved on the Thebans. 
After the death of Epaminondas, tlie celebrated 
Theban general, however, as no person was 
found possessed of his abilities, the Thebans 
were again obliged to yield the superiority to the 
Spartans. But by this time the Greeks had become 
acquainted with the luxuries and elegancies of 
life ; and all the rigor of their original laws 
could not prevent them from valuing these as 
highly as other people. This did not indeed 
abate their valor, but it heightened their mutual 
animosities; at the same time that, for the sake 
of a more easy and comfortable life, they became 
more disposed to submit to a master. The Per- 
sians, whose power tliey had long dreaded, and 
who were unable to subdue them by force of arms, 
at last found out, by the advice of Alcilnades, 
the proper method of reducing the Grecian 
power, namely, by assisting them by turns, and 
supplying one state with money to fight against 
another, till they should all be so much reduced, 
that they might become an easy prey. Thus the 
Greeks were weakened, though the Persians did 
not reap any benefit from their weakness. Philip 
of Macedon entered into the same political 
views ; and partly by intrigue, partly by force, 
was declared generalissimo of Greece. His suc- 
cessor, Alexander the Great^ completed their 
subjection ; and by destroying the city of Thebes, 
and exterminating its inhabitants, struc^k such a 
terror throughout Greece, that he was as fully 
obeyed by all tlie states as by any of the rest of 
his subjects. , 

During the absence of Alexander in Persia 
the Greeks attempted to shake off the Macedo- 
nian yoke, but were quelled by his general Anti- 
pater. The news of Alexander’s death was to 
them a matter of the utmost joy ; but their mu- 
tual animosities prevented them from joining in 
any solid plan for tire recovery of their liberties, 
and hence they continued to be oppressed by 
Alexander’s successors, or other tyrants, till 
Aratus, the Achaean, about 268 B. C., formed a 
design of setting his country free from these 
oppressors. He persuaded a number of the 
small rejniblics to enter into a league for their 
own defence, which was called the Achaean 
league ; and notwithstanding that the republics, 
taken singly, had very little strength, they not 
only maintained tlieir independency, but soon 
became formidable w4ien united. This associa- 
tion continued to become daily more and more 
powerful ; but received a severe check from 
Cleomeius III. king of Sparta, which obliged 
them to call in Aiitigonus to their assistance. 
This prince overcame Gleomenes at the battle of 
Scllasia, and afterwards made himself master of 
Sparta. Thus he became a more formidable 
enemy than the one he had conquered, and the 
recovery of the Grecian liberties was incomplete. 
Soon after this the Greeks began to feel the 
weight of a power more formidable than any 
which they had yet experienced; namely, that 
of the Romans. That insidious and haughty 
republic first intermeddled with the Grecian af- 
fairs, under pretence of setting them at liberty 
from the oppresion of Philip VI. of Macedon. 
This, by a proper union among themselves, they 
might have accomplished: but they acted as 
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though they had been infatuated : receiving with 
the utmost joy the decree of the Roman consul, 
who declared them free; without considering, 
that he who had thus given them liberty, might 
take it away at his jileasure. This lesson, how- 
ever, they were soon taugiit, by the total reduc- 
tion of their country to a Roman province ; yet 
this can scarcely be calh'd a misfortune, when we 
look back to tlieir history, and consider their out- 
rages upon one another: nor can we sym})athise 
with them for the loss of tliat liberty which they 
only made use of to fill their country with 
slaughter and blood. After their conquest by 
the Romans, they made no, united effort to re- 
cover their liberty ; but continued in quiet siilqcc- 
tion till the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
About that time they began to suffer under the 
tyranny of the Turks, and their sufferings were 
completed by the taking of (Constantinople in 
14.53. Since that time tliey have groaned under 
the yoke of this most despotic government. 

Gretcf, Modern. Of this -country, so in- 
tensely interesting to the scholar, tlie artist, and 
the anticpiary, we have been, as lord Ryron 
observes, ‘ more neglectful tlian it deserves;’ 
ancient recollections and associations have so 
much inffuence, as completely to absorb the 
attention of the traveller, and render him almost 
unconscious of the present race of mortals, and 
careless of the existing state of Greece. 

Yet aro her skies as blue, her crags as wild. 

Sweet are her groves and verdant arc her lields^ 

Her olive ripe as when iNlinerva .smiled, 

And still his honied wealth Hyme^ttus yiedds ; 

There the blythc bee his fragrant fortress builds. 

The, free-born wanderer of her mountain air ; 

Apollo still her long, long suniin<>r gilds. 

Still in his beam Mendeii’s marbles glare : 

Art, glory, freedom fail, but nature still is fair. 

As a proof of the little attention that lias been 
paid to this country and the want of taste atid 
feeling prevalent in some quarters, it has bi^en 
observed tliat Pinkerton lias devoted only one 
page of his three huge quarto volumes to tlie 
whole of Greece, about .six lines to llie descrip- 
tion of Attica, and lialf a line to inform the 
reader that Atini, the ancient Athens, is thinly 
populated. 

A general sympathy w-as manifested from one 
end of Europe to the other, when, in the year 
1820, the first symptoms apyieared of a rising of 
the en'ilavod Greeks; all civilised nations seemed 
disposf'd to aid the o^ipressed, and to pay back 
to the descendants some jiart of what the world 
ewes to their ancestors. If, indeed, this move- 
ment has not at present produced much of per- 
manent effect, we may attribute it to the in- 
sensibility of statesmen, wliom the voice of 
humanity can only move when it accords with 
their political views: we may observe tliat the 
same policy, which in 1813 and 1814 sympa- 
thised with anojipressed people, and encouraged 
them to sliake off the yoke, in 1822 doomed 
them to submit to a y)rolongalion of thoir cala- 
mities under pain of lieing declared rebels. The 
wish of certain cabinets to furnish a counter- 
poise to American liberty, in fact, has paralysed 
this noble effort of humanity. * In vain,' as one 
of her eloquent I rench advocates observes, 
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* ravaged and ruined Greece stretched its implor- 
ing hands towards Europe, and entreated its 
compassion, in the name of that merciful religion 
which is common to all Christians ; in vam it 
exhibited to the view of independent nations its 
degradation and misery; it was abandoned to 
despair. Posterity will hardly believe that, in an 
age in which statesmen have made so much 
parade about peace and order, men, to whom it 
w’ould have been easy to slop the fury of the 
Turks, have insulted misfortune by disgracing 
with the name of rebellion the patriotism of the 
Greeks, and suffered the barbarians to assuage 
their thirst of vengeance on a handful of Chris- 
tians already crushed by their exactions. Can 
it seem astonishing that the Greeks should sink 
in a struggle, in which Turks and Christians 
were leagued against them ?’ It must be left to 
time to disclose the issue of this struggle ; in 
the mean vvluleit is interesting to retrace its past 
events, to examine this classic soil, on which the 
ancients exhibited so many sublime examples of 
patriotism and all the civic virtues, to contemplate 
the ruins which recal to our minds their civilisa- 
tion, their arts, their superstitions, and their ex- 
ploits ; and to gain some tolerably exact idea of the 
theatre of so many great events, and which is des- 
tined perhaps to present others not less astonishing. 

We shall then give, I. A rapid and general 
description of the countries inhabited by the 
Greeks ; then treat of Greece properly so called 
under the divisions. II. Of Great Greece, or 
Livadia. III. Of the Peloponnesus or the 
Morea; and l\^ Of the Archipelago, of which 
our notice must be very slight. 

I. The peninsula of Greece juts out into tlie 
Mediterranean Sea, like the peninsula of Italy, 
but extends several degrees farther to the south. 
It may be assumed to be contained between the 
parallels of 4 1'^ 30' and 30^ 20' N. lat., and 1 8^ 10' 
and 22^ K. long., commencing from the head of 
the gulf of Saloiiica on the east, and that of 
Aulona on the west, and reaching to Cape Ma- 
tapan on the south. It consists properly of two 
peninsulas, one extending from the northern 
limits already mentioned to Cape Colonna (the 
ancient Sunium) in the soutli, being about 2U0 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth, witli an 
area of about 20,000 square milc.s, and united to 
the other, or that of the Morca (the ancient Pe- 
loponnesus) by the isthmus of Corinth; this 
peninsula contains a surface rather less than half 
of the former country. Tlie islands of the Archi- 
pelago may be about equal in extent to the Morea, 
stretching more than four degrees farther to the 
east. The entire district is bounded on the north 
by the Turkish provinces of Roumelia and 
Albania (see At.bama); on the west by the 
Adriatic Sea, whicli separates it from the south- 
eastern part of Italy ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the cast by the Ar- 
chipelago. 

An uninterrupted range of mountains runs 
down the middle of the greater peninsula, in a 
parallel line to its eastern and western coasts, 
varying in elevation from 7000 to 8000 feet in 

the northern and central part, to tliose in the 

south, which are about 700 or 800 ; among the 
former may be reckoned the loftiest ridg^ of 
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Pinilus and Parnassus; and, among the latter, 
l^ai»ncs, Pentelicus and Hymettus, in Attica. 
Trom this central chain difl'crent ridges branch 
off towards the coast on either side ; eastward 
the celebrated Olympus, near the northern part 
of the gulf of Salonica, rising to the height 
of 6000 feet, forms part of an interior chain, 
extending through the island of Negropont, 
consisting of ()ssa*and Pel ion, Ota and Othrys, 
and mount Delpliis the most remarkable of them 
all. The inountaiuous countries of Kpiriis, 
yKtolia, and Acarnania, constituted part of 
what is now called Albania. Tn the Morea, near 
tlie western coast, is the lofty Cyl Ionian range, 
while towards the south rises the Taygetus. 
These mountains enclose jdains of considerable 
elevation, of which Thessaly, Bmotia, and 
Arcadia, still maintain their ancient appearance, 
and are watm'ed by mountain streams and the 
numerous branches of the Peneus and Salym- 
])ria, which, after intersecting the plain of Tlies- 
saly, unite, and flowing through the famous 
valley of Tempo, dischargi} thcmiselves into the 
(jiilf of Salonica; while the Alpheus fertilises 
llie verdant plains of Arcadia, Klis, and Ai.'haia. 
To these may he added a mnltilude of other 
streams of less importance, whicli would not 
have been noticeci in any other country than 
f Greece, \'hcre (*very rivulet has its verse, and 
as Spoil observes, these smaller rivers make more 
noise, ^ dans les livres (pie dans leurs lits.’ 

There is hut one lake of any considerable ex- 
t|?rit, the ('opais, now called Topoglias, which 
receives the waters of the ('(*phisa, after they 
liave traversed the plains of Phocis, besides 
those of a mimher of other rivers. It is situated 
near the north-eastern coast of Iheotia, and its in- 
cessantly increasing waters would long since 
have inundated the country, and rendered it un- 
inhahitahle, had it not been for the gulf of Ka- 
tahatiiroii’which, at the foot of a chain of chalk 
hills, receives the overflowings’ and this lake 
probably finds a jiassage under the hills; for 
the waters spring up abundantly on the opjiosite 
side, and form a river, which at a sliort distance 
discharges itself into the sea between plantations 
of cotton. The inhahitaiils call this river Larmi : 
it may be regarded as the outlet of the Cephisa, 
which, after crossing the lake, runs about a 
league under ground. It is uncertain whether 
the Katahathron he tlie work of nature alone, or 
whether art has completed what nature has be- 
gun ; this subterraneous canal was obstructed in 
its course, under the reign of Alexander, by 
eartlnniakes and the crumbling of the ground ; 
and there are still visible the extremely deep 
wells, which wfere then dug to facilitate the 
course of the waters. Another operation of this 
kind will perhaps soon become necessar^g as the 
banks of the Copais, continually assailed l)y the 
winter torrents, present nothing hut a senes of 
unhealthy marshes. Surrounded by rocks and 
half-cultivated hills, behind which, on the 
western side, the mountains of Phocis are seen 
rising in. different shades of coloring, the CopaVs 
presents one of the finest scenes in Bceotia; iu 
summer the roses almost cover its hanks ; the 
river Uercyna, dashing from rock to rock, falls 
into this vast basin,, foaming over the blocks of 
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stone which asrest its progress. Precipitous 
rock.s, covered with wood, rise on either side of 
the hay, into which the waters of the lake d-is- 
charge thcm.selves on issuing from llicir subter- 
raneous abyss. Buzzards and otlier birds are 
seen constantly flitting over this liquid plain, 
wliihahe vultures are ever hovering on the moun- 
tains which hound it to the west. 

The coast of the peninsula, especially in the • 
southern part, is con.siderahly indented with 
. gulfs and buys, several of which afl’ord commo- 
dious and sheltered anchorage for vessels, and 
furnish great facilities for maritime commerce. 
The principal of these are the gulfs of 8aloni(?a, 
Talanta, Athens, and Napoli on the east ; those 
of Aiiloiia, Prevesa, Leparito, and Arcadia on 
the west; and those of (.’oron and Ivolokythia on 
the southern coast ; that of Talanta i*s more pro- 
perly a channel, sejiarating the island of Negro- 
pont from, the mainland, to which it makc.s so 
near an .ipproach, that Chalcis, the principal 
town, almost touches it. Of course there are 
many capes or headlands, sonu' of them project- 
ing far into die sea; the mo.st remhrkahle of these 
are capes Lingua, Lcucadia or St. Maura, and 
Koiiellaon the west; capes Oallo, Malapan, and 
Maheato the souili ; and capes Sunium or Calona, 
Mant(;io, and iflialasia, on the east. 

The climate of (Jreece, according to the lati- 
tude in whicli it is placed, and its exjiosnre to 
the sea,, which . almost surrounds it, should be 
similar to that of Italy ; it is, however, in many 
parts colder in winter, and warmer in summer, 
[n the centre of the country the tops of the 
mountains are for three parts of the year covered 
Vvitii snow, which in some of their deeper re- 
cesses may he always discovered. Mount Par- 
nassus was formerly thought to he inqiassable 
on account of its perennial snow, l.ut Dr. Sih- 
thofp relates that it was pej:feclly fiee when he 
crossed it in the month of July. Some plains 
of considerable elevation are said to he as cold 
as tlio w'est of Lnglantl, particidarly that of 
lonnina, about 200 feet above the level of the 
sea, between the middle range of mountains and 
the western coast ; in the JMorea, further to the 
souili, tlie elevated plains are still cohler, and 
Tripulitza is said to he sometimes covered with 
snow to the deptli of eighteen iin'lies. At no 
gn at distance from Tripulitza, the capital, Dr. 
Holland found the temjieraturc at six in the 
morning as low as 16'^ of luihrenheit. He adds, 

‘ the degree and continuanee of cold were such 
as I scarcely recollect to have experienced in 
England, and this iu the very centre of Arcadia; 
hut this was in lfll.'3,a winter remarkable for its 
severity iu every part of Europe. Tn summet*, 
however, the blooming vales of Arcadia present 
a continuance of scenery equal to any thing 
which has been described or imagined in poetic 
song. J.uxuriance and beauty may he pro- 
nounced to he the general characteristics ; flower- 
ing valleys, winding streams, and hills shrouded 
nearly to their summits with w'ood, are the ob- 
jects which commonly awaken our admiration.’ 

— Ilaygarih, In ilie lower regions of Attica 

the air is more moderate, and the climate more 
equable, the cold being less intense, the beat 
less oppressive, and the rain less ahuiulant. In 
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Athens the temperature seldom rises above 80° 
or 90°, and it is very rarely so low as the freezing 
point; it is therefore generally healthy, while 
on the contrary, many parts of Livadia, which, 
in ancient times were the site of populous cities, 
are become infectious marshes, spreading death 
among those who are hardy enough to establish 
themselves in their neighbourhood. 

The soil of Greece is generally good ; that of 
Bceotia especially ps very rich, producing wheat, 
Indian corn, barley, kidney-beans, rice, and 
sesamurn, with a great quantity of cotton ; while 
its lakes still supply Athens and other parts 
of the country with eels, waterfowls, and 
rushes for baskets, mats, and lamp-wicks. Not 
fewer than eight different sorts of wheat are cul- 
tivated with great success, and produce in good 
soils from ten to twelve for one, and in the best 
from fifteen to eighteen for one, and this mostly 
in -unmanured ground ; barley, millet, and to- 
bacco are also general througliout Greece. In 
the plains of Thessaly are extensive groves of 
mulberry-trees, cultivated principally for the 
silk-worm, which is there an object of much at- 
tention ; the trees are carefully cut down, 
watered, and hoed. The silk of Attica is re- 
markable for its whiteness ; but that of the 
Morea, deriving its name probably from the mul- 
berry, is the most celebrated ; there i.s also abun- 
dance of excellent corn, wine, and figs, and the 
wheat yields tliirty-fold, and two crops in a year. 
The cactus or Jndian-fig forms an im])ei)etral)le 
hedge with its thorny coats round the plantations 
in many places ; but most of tluj lands are open. 
Cotton is produced in most parts of the country, 
but in the greatest abundance in the plains of 
Triccala in Thessaly, where not less than 000,000 
pounds of the wool are grown annually. The 
fig-tree is cultivated with much attention and 
success, and the olive forms the greatest part of 
the exports and riches of Attica, yet this oil, 
once so fine and so highly esteemed, is now only 
used for the manufacture of soap. Their know- 
ledg.e of agriculture is not very far advanced, 
and the simple instruments they use bear every 
mark of a very ancient origin ; in some parts, 
as in the isles of the Archipelago, they use the 
spade instead of the plough, the lands being 
divided into parcels too small to require the 
use of the latter instrument. Of the wines of 
this country, ten difiereut sorts have been enu- 
merated by Dr. Sibthorp, but none of them can 
be called fine except those made on a few of the 
islands of the Archipelago; the practice also 
which generally prevails of mixing with them 
turpentine, from the species of fir called pinus 
maritima, in order to y)revent them from becom- 
ing acid, renders the flavor not very agreeable. 
This fir is one of the most useful trees in Greece, 
furnishing pitch and tar for all maritime and 
domestic purposes; of the resinous parts are 
made candles or torches, the cones are put into 
the wine casks, the wood serves for the carpen- 
ter, and the bark for tanning. Honey is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities, and much 
valued by the Athenians, especially that of Ily- 
mettus, in Attica, which has been celebrated 
from time immemorial, and is still so much 
in esteem, that a present of 1000 pounds 


weight of it is annually sent to Constantinople. 
Articles of the first necessity are all manufac- 
tured in Greece ; tanning, dyeing, cotton and silk 
weaving, and other mechanical arts, are carried 
on with tolerable skill in every family: and the 
Greeks have no need of importing any filing 
but what contributes to convenience or luxurv ; 
articles of this desCTiption they can easily pro- 
cure by giving in exchange .the superfluity of 
their produce, as grain, oil, wine, fruits, &c. 
This exchange sometimes allords a very lucrative 
commerce, but, in order to turn the balance 
decidedly in favor of the (i reeks, agriculture 
must he carried to a higher state of piafeetion, 
so that the quantity of their productions may 
be increased, and the quality of their goods 
improved. 

To produce these beneficial effects the laborer 
mu.st be rescued from the iron hand of oppres- 
sion, and brought under the dominion of just 
laws ; but the despotism of the Turks has para- 
lysed every thing in Greece. To live in abject 
wretchedness, to have no appearance of wealth 
or comfort in their dwellings, or anything which 
may tempt the cupidity of these savage masters, 
is the only safeguard that the miserable Greeks 
po.sscss. Owing to this cause, and the unwhole- 
some state of the utmospheiip in some places, 
arising from the numerous marshes near the coast, 
the population of the country is much diminislicd. 
The wiiole of Greece does not perhaps now con- 
tain more than 4,000,000 of inhabitants, allow- 
ing to the 

Peninsula in the north . 2,000,000 

The Morea and Negropont 1,000,000 

The islands . . ^ . 1,000,000 

The Greeks con.stitute threc-fonrths of this po- 
pulation ; the rest arc Turks, Mussulmans, Al- 
banians, .lews, and (he mixed descendants of 
Homans, X’eiietians, Neapolitans, and other Eu- 
ropeans, generally called Franks. The Turks 
are, however, quite ignorant of the state of the 
population ; it is, therefore, not surprising thal 
strangers should have but an imperfect know- 
ledge of it. As of old, the people may be said 
to be divided into four classes, cultivators of the 
soil, craftsmen, soldiers, and’ priests. ‘ In the 
manners of the Greeks we may observe many 
defects and vices ; but these are, for the most 
art, the natural effect of , their long and 
ard bondage, and should make us detest the 
barbarous despotism which has so long op- 
pressed a people gifted with every disposition 
necessary to render them great, happy, and wor- 
thy of their ancestors. They are indeed natu- 
rally lively, and this appears in the excessive 
joy which they manifest in their pan^*giris or 
church-festivals, in which they drink and sing 
and dance in honor of their patron saint, till 
they fall into a state of weariness and stupefac- 
tion. It is said, that a Greek before he enters 
again into his enslaved village, sometimes takes 
a week, a month, or a year to rejoice in ; but 
this is not gaiety ; it is frenzy ; they appear in 
this like the unfortunate negroes, who pass the 
whole night in dancing, in order to forget the 
toils of the day. If the men are immoderate in 
their exhibitions of joy, the women are so in 
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their gnef The loss of her husband terminates 
for ever the happiness of the widow ; she utters 
dreadful lamentations, tears her hair, disfigures 
her countenance, retires from society, neglects 
the care of her [)ers()n, and takes no part in 
social avocations ; she seldom marries again. 
In well regulated towns this excessive mourning 
has been rather tempered by the prevalent man- 
ners, but, in the country parts and the islands, 
it is still inordinate. At their funerals, mourners 
are hired for the purpose, and the disgusting 
spectacle is exliibited of a factitious despair, 
mingled with the most extravagant panegyrics 
on the deceased ; in many places they expose 
the dead in the cliurches, where they are visited 
by the relations and friends, who come to give 
them the last kiss. A woman is considered as 
of little value in society, wlien her husband is 
dead : in the higher ranks, as aniong the ancients, 
the Greek females are sequestered and shut up 
in their seraglios, from which they never go out 
without their veils, and that only to visit their 
female relations, or to frequent the churches. 
Embroidery, music, and story-telling are their 
chief occupatmns in their retirement, and their 
minds thus left without culture, would become 
torpid were it not for their natural vivacity, 
which discovers itself in the brightness of their 
eyes, in the flexibility of their agreeable coun- 
tenances, and in the agility of all their limbs; 
but these women, who in the most simple dress 
always aj)pear even handsome, disfigure them- 
selves by the heavy costume in which they are 
muffled up, and the thick paint with which they 
cover their faces. Frequent bathing, and that 
languor inseparable from idleness, impair in 
early life those charms, which begin to disclose 
themselves at a very tender age, and all the 
marks of a premature old age appear before they 
have readied what is commonly considered the 
prime of life ; among the lower classes, the 
fatigues of labor generally produce the same ef- 
fect. With an excessive love for dress, and great 
fondness of perfumery, the Greek women manifest 
great negligence in regard to the cleanliness of 
their apparel, and their dwellings are destitute 
of neatness, though it would be most easy to 
keep them in order; since all their moveables 
consist ill a few sophas, some presses or chests 
to contain their clothes, the matrasses which 
they spread in the evening to sleep on, some 
stools about two feet high which serve them for 
tables and chairs, and the brazier near which the 
women in winter spend the whole day, and which 
is about the same height : some images com- 
plete the decoration of their rooms. In the 
cities and the islands, where more intercourse 
with the European nations prevails, there is less 
uniformity and insipidity in the life of the fe- 
males; they are not excluded from .society; gay 
and affable, they often charm the traveller by 
the most gracious and easy hospitality. * What 
stranger,* says a popular French advocate of the 
Greeks, * can resist the invitations and oflers of 
hospitality which are frequently addressed to 
him in a sweet and harmonious language by 
groups of* lively and black-eyed females seated 
before their houses, and occupied in the labors 


of embroidery and spinning, under the fine cli- 
mate of the Archipelago Education furnishes 
them with scarcely any means of dissipating 
their weariness ; their husbands either leave them 
alone while they go to navigate tlie ocean, or 
treat them with a lordliness equal to that of the 
Turks. Among the superstitions to which they 
are much devoted may be mentioned tlieir using 
of various charms, their consulting with sor- 
ceresses, and their reliance on dreams, which in- 
terest them exceedingly, and by which the young 
females ^endeavour to discover what sort of a 
husband tiiey are likely to have, and whether 
they are destined to be happy in their future 
life. Their marriages are celebrated with re- 
joicings, ill which whole villages take a part. 
The proposals are made in some of the islands 
by proxenetes or match-makers; at church the 
newly married couple arc adorned with crowns ; 
and, on entering the bridegroom’s house, the 
bride is carried over the thrcsliold, as to touch 
it would be counted a bad omen. Almonds, 
walnuts, and other fruits are distributed among 
the people ; the repast is commonly very abun- 
dant, and they drink moderately as is customary 
in Greece, where drunkenness is seldom met 
with, and their manner of living is generally 
very simple. 

In vain in this country do Helicon and Par- 
.nassus still rear their summits to the clouds, the 
genius of the fine arts no longer resides there : 
how indeed coiild they develop themselves under 
a government which makes every appearance of 
riches a signal for fresh exactions? Neither 
architecture, nor painting, nor sculpture, is to 
be found in any perfection ; the churches even 
are small and mean, and those which are in any 
respect remarkable in their construction take 
their date from the times of the latter empire, or 
of the Italians, or have been composed of the 
fragments of antiquity ; besides these there are 
no public edifices, except the monasteries, built 
without taste, and often without any symmetry. 
This country, once the richest in the productions 
of the fine arts,, is now the poorest in the civilised 
world ; and, to equal other nations, it will be 
necessary for the Greeks to study the very first 
principles, since these have fallen into oblivion. 
Music* is among them less an art than a means of 
amusement and diversion ; in their cliurches the 
clergy cunif at themselves with miserable psalmo- 
dy, wh.ch Ih 3y never dream of improving ; and, 
in their social meeiings, a bad instrument, some 
favorite air, and a poor player, are siiflicient to 
excite their gaiety. Tbeir songs sometimes pro- 
duce emotions of the most moving kind, but this 
is hardly to be attributed to their music ; indeed, 
buried in slavery and poverty, how can the art 
of harmony inspire any people ? 

The language of the ancient Greeks has under- 
gone many alterations in the course of time ; and 
these, as may be observed, commenced with the 
decline of the eastern empire. The irruption of 
the barbarians hastened the corruption of the 
language, as well as the fall of the empire ; and 
ages have passed in which this nation had no 
literature but that of its ancestors. About the 
twelfth century some taste for learning arose; 
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the crusades then commenced, which brought the 
East into relation vvitli the West, the Greeks 
with the Latins and Saracens ; and though there 
was a striking distinction between the sup[)le and 
artful character of tlie Greeks, and the barbarous 
rudeness of the Latins, new ideas were inspired 
into the mind of the nation, and new expressions 
were introduced into its language. The Italians 
particularly had groat intlucnce over the Romaic, 
or modern Greek, which was then formed; poets 
and prose writers availed themselves of this new 
language; which, though as remote from the 
ancient Greek as tlie Italian is from the tongue 
of ancient Ibuno, soon became the national idiom. 
Had not their liturgy, from the earliest times of 
Christianity, maintained the use of the ancient 
harmonious language of their ancestors, the 
Greeks probably would have been much farther 
'distant from its purity; and to this same pre- 
ventive cause may be attributed the uniformity 
which prevails in the modern language in all the 
different districts, how remote soever they may 
be from the centre of Greece. In some of the 
islands also, which are very little addicted to 
trade, more of the words and turns of expression 
of the ancient (jreek are preserved than in the 
rest of the country. The Albanians, who have 
been settled in Greece only six centuries, have 
adopted the language of the Greeks, though they 
differ from them in other respects, and treat tliem 
with great contempt. Independently of words 
and expressions derived from the Kuropean 
tongues, the ancient Greek grammar has under- 
gone various alterations ; the accents, which the 
nice car of an Athenian distinguished with so 
much care, have been confounded ; the aspira- 
tions, tiiough still marked, are no longer pro- 
nounced ; several vowels and diphthongs, that 
the ancients distinguished, have now the same 
sowid given to them, ft, oi, tj et u, being pro- 
nounced by tlie Greeks as e ; and this, tliey pre- 
tend, is the true iironunciation. With the words 
of the ancient language t'nc moderns have taken 
great liberties, lengthening some, sliortening 
others, interpolating or retrenching the vowels or* 
consonants in the middle of words, changing 
one letter for another; in fine, confounding their 
significations, and using the ancient words in 
new senses. In the grammar, the dual number, 
peculiar to the ancient Greek, and the oblique 
cases, are lost; the auxiliaries (o have and toivIKj 
employed in modern langiiages to indicate tlie 
past and the ‘ future, as well as the use of the 
personal pronouns in the verbs, are afl derived 
from European souri'es. ]t is remarkable, that 
the mariners and fisliermcn of the nation have 
retained more of tlie ancient words than otlicrs ; 
the names which they give to plants and fishes 
bear a strong resemblance to those by which 
Dioscorides, and other naturalists, called them. 
On the other hand, the most corrupt dialect is 
used in Attica, whore once the most pure and 
chastened style prevailed. The orthography 
varies much, and, indeed, lias no fixed rules. 

W'e cannot expect any brilliant progress in 
literature from a people oppressed for so many 
centuries, who possess no capital, or any, great 
establishments tor education; who, until this 


century, had not eyen a single printing-press, 
and received from Venice and Trieste the only 
books generally saleable, that is, the formularies 
of devotion. The Athenians have lost all traces 
of those dramatic exhibitions of which their an- 
cestors were so fond. Only throe poerns^have | 
been produced among them before the eighteenth 
century ; liut since that time their poets have 
multiplied, and their productions have become 
more numerous and varied. Songs, in which all 
nations delight, arc become a favorite amuse- 
ment with the Greeks. At first they had two 
kinds of them, viz. erotic^ or love songs, and the 
elephtieu trup^oudia, lliat is, songs celebrating the 
great exploits of some klephtes, a name simply 
signifying a robber, but by no means dishonor- 
able in some parts of Greece, where the most 
rcspectaldc people- make no scruple of taking to 
the highway, and subsisting on the booty they 
have acquired, especially if they have regularly 
made their ollering at the shrine of some saint 
or madonna. We shall quote two of these 
klephtic songs in the original, as a specimen of 
the Romaic generally spoken, with subjoined 
translations, which will give some idea of the 
tone that breathes through many of these moun- 
tain strains. 

0 TA'hOi: TOY AILMOY. 

O //Aiof t/SairiXfiif, ki o AT/juitt ^iiard^n' 

‘ 2wprf, TTuiCid |Hoe,Vro xj/topi vctfl>dr' cirraxpe, 

Kai (jv AafxrrffdKr) fx dvftpd, kuOov kcio Kovrd pov‘ 
Nd! r uopard pov (popfae, vd /Jnai KairirdvoQ' 

Kat Trail id pov, Trdntrt ro tprjpov airaOi povy 

Updaiva Ko-^trt KXiihd, (rrpiTxrrk pov vd 

Kai (lifpTf. TO)' TTVH'paTiKov I’d p’ tKopoXoy . 

Md Tov tirrw rd Kpipara ocra Kapioptvu' 

^Tpidvra yomu’ dpfiarioXoQ, k hkoul t\io KXiihrtp^' 

Kai rdtoa p' jjfdh Odi'ciroQ, Kiii OfXio v’ dTraiOdvio. 
Kd/itrt ro Kijioopi pov TrXarv, i{/i/Xov vd ynqy, 

Nd (TTtK dpOdij )'d TToXipio, Kai CiTrXii lui yipiCui. 

Ki’ ('nrd TO p^poQ to ct^i d(l))'i<rTt TrapaOvpi^ 

Td xfXiCih’ui vd 'pxiovTaiy t))v uvol^iv i^d ipfpovvy 
Kai r’ dijOuvia tuv kuXov Mdtjv vd pi paOaivovv.' 

THE TOMB OF THE KLEPHTES. 

•isv 

Darkness drew near, and day was fading fast, 

Like death and life, when Demos spoke Ids last: — 

‘ Ijcave me awhile, my eluldren ! — hcjice, and bring 
Our draught for evening from the crystal spring ; 
jVly hrolljer s son, Jjainpsakis 1 come and wear 
'J'hfSo arms- — my arms — hencfforlh be chieftain here— • 
My comrades, take my now forsaken sword — 

Cut me green boughs, and let its blade afl'orJ 
Once more a couch to rest its weary lord ! 

Call me a priest to whom I may confess 
All my past errors — would the list were less — 

A Klephtes long! an Armatolos longer. 

Terror of Turks — ‘but now the foe is stronger — 

’I'is Death! prepare my tomb — but broad and high 
When o'er it sounds the Moslem’s battle-cry. 

Let mo have space to raise my mouldering corse. 

Appall with death, yet strike with living force! 

Au«l leave one crcvico — where the rustling wing 
Of swallows and of nightingales that sing 
The lovely May, may tell me when Tis Spring!' 
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Tor sTEPnor. 

K" d.v rd dep^kvia rovpKEypav^ rd Trypav ’Apj3a- 
^vLrtyy 

*0 Srspyiog eivai ^iovravoQ, Trafrdj^fQ T|/r0a6t. 
*Oerov xK^vi'Covv ra ^ovvdy ^ovpKovQ fit) TvpoGrKv- 

VOVflEV. 

ILdfiev vd Xip-epLaCiOfieVy ottov (j^ioXea^ovv Xvkoi 
^rdiy ^wpaiQ (TKXdjSoi KaroiKOVv «7oi;c KcipTrouQ /le 
TOVQ ToVpKOVQf 

Xilpatc XayKadia k tpi]fiia7g rd TraXXriKapia. 
ilapd p.k Tovpjcouf, pi Qypid KoXyrtpa vd ’Covptv. 

STERGIIIOS. 

Tho* the Turks and Albanians our passes may 
hold. 

Our Sterghios will scorn them, though many and 
bold ; 

And as long as the snows on the mountains shall be. 
Though we live with. the wolves, we will live to be 
free. 

The towns, and the plains, are the home of the slave 
Where they herd with their Mussulman tyrants — the 
brave 

Have their cities in rocks, cliffs, and solitudes, so 
We will dwell, among beasts — but with infidels — 
No ! 

A little while before the insurrection of the 
Greeks a printing press was established in the 
islan^ of Scio ; by this means learning began to 
spread rapidly ; the classic works of ancient 
Greece were republished ; libraries, colleges, 
and Schools, \vcrc established among themselves, 
ajid the young Greeks were encouraged to fre- 
quent the foreign universities. Of all the losses 
suffered by this interesting country, that of her 
universities at Buchorest, Aivali, Scio, Yanina, 
and Athens, will be long felt ; the very seeds of 
their restoration perished with the 500 Greek 
students, * the sacred band,’ who fell at the fatal 
battle of Dragcschan. The Anglo-Ionian uni- 
versity of Corfu is now the only sanctuary for 
Greek literature ; and this, perhaps, is destined 
ere long to shed the beams of learning and virtue 
over the regions of the Levant. 

The character of the Grecian people, as of all 
other jcivilised nations, has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the principles and practices of its 
religion. In ancient times, notwithstanding the 
lights that philosophy afforded, they were com- 
pletely under the dominion of their priests ; their 
treasures were lavislied at tlieir altars, their lives 
were often sacrificed in their temples, and the 
fables of their mythology, and the various festi- 
vals of their worship, some of them horrid for their 
cruelty and others abominable for their licen- 
tiousness, were the themes of tlieir finest works 
of imagination. However free they were in the 
conduct of their civil affairs, they were really 
slaves in their religious opinions. When at 
length the prevalence of Christianity wrought the 
downfall of this ancient system of superstition 
and imposture, the national spirit transferred to 
the new worship the ardent imagination, the vi- 
vacity, and the puerile superstition, that had 
been derived from the ancients. Miserable con- 
troversies, and scholastic subtilties, distracted 
the minds of the people ; g breach took place 
VOL. X, 
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with the church of Rome ; pagan doettines rela^ 
tive to magic, the curse pronounced by the 
priests, and the efficacy of some religious ser- 
vices, were propagated almost without alteration; 
but, incredible as it may seem, the doctrine of 
purgatory, so profitable to the Latins, and which 
has conferred such immense influence and riches 
on their clergy, never gained access among the 
Greeks. The usurpation of temporal power by 
the clergy, which has constituted the disgrace 
of the Latin church, is unknown to them ; the 
Greeks are^ astonished how a bishop of Rome, 
who, say thqy, is no more than a bishop pf 
Alexandria, of Antioch, or of Nice, should dare 
to usurp the supremacy over the whole Christian 
world, and domineer over the clergy and laity. 
There has always been something of the repub- 
lican forms of antiquity preserved in the Greek 
church ; they consider the priestly power as re- 
siding chiefly in the patriarchs, metropolitans, 
archbrsliops, and bishops ; and say, that the first 
seven councils have settled every thing that re- 
lates to doctrine, the d(‘cisions of which nothing 
should, or can, aflecl. As to discipline, they 
consider it as the business of the synods, and 
that the assistance of a pope is altogether unneces- 
sary. Four patriarchs, elected by the synods, 
and residing at Constnntinople, Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and Alexandria, have nearly the same 
power, that of Constantinople being merely re- 
garded as the chief, and exercising some temporal 
authority in a ’council of archimandrites, arch- 
deacons, and other priests and monks, at which 
he presides ; every bishop among the Greeks de- 
cides matters in dispute, according to the codes 
of Justinian and Theodosius, and the laws of 
Basil of Macedonia. But this temporal authority 
is rather the result of llie civil, than the religious 
state of the people, who, having no other superior 
authorities than llmir patriarchs and bishops, 
would rather refer to these, national judges, tliau 
to the tribunals of tlieir Turkish oppressors. The 
manners of the superior Greek clergy are very 
simple : as they are mostly taken from the mo- 
nastic order, their lives partake very much of 
the viniformity of the cloister ; while monachism 
itself does not, as in the Romish church, exhibit 
any thing of that pomp, predominant influence, 
and cruel authority, which have been displayed 
by the Jesuits, the Dominicans, and Cistertians, 
of the WYsl. The Greek monks are all of the 
order of St. Basil, preserving much of the .sim- 
plicity of their primitive institution ; it is in soli- 
tary places, in the midst of rocks and deserts, 
that the caloyers take up their abode. It must 
not, however, be concealed, that the inhabitants 
of the Greek cloisters are generally very ignorant; 
being condemned to a contemplative mode of 
life, they seeni as if they imagined they had 
nothing more to do with their reason ; and some 
of them, not content with the sacrifice of thought, 
submit to the mortifications, and austere life of 
anchorites, and become almost walking spectres. 
Ambitious, notwithstanding this, of ecclesiastical 
honors, their conduct is often greedy and op- 
pressive ; the patriarch, obliged to pay a lax to 
the Turks for his place, exacts upon the metro- 
politans, these squeeze the bishops, and the 
bishops lay the monks and parishes urtder con- 
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tribution ; tliey frequently sell the furniture of 
those who do not pay these exactions, and con- 
tract debts at the cost of the people. The lower 
clergy, that is to sjiy the papas, having no pros- 
pect of advancement, betake iheinsolves to occu- 
pations of the meanest kind, in order to support 
their families ; for, happily for the population of 
the country, they are not forbidden to marry. 
They are frequently husbandmen or farmers, 
who, having learned a few of the formularies and 
ceremonies of the clmrch, have purchased the 
priestly office of ^ome accommodating bishop, 
and, becoming all at once papas, make money 
of every thing; they sell absolutions, sacrarnOnts, 
exorcisms, relics, &c. They promote all kinds of 
superstition ; they have covered all (Greece with 
their little chajiels, each of which has its officia- 
ting priest; ignorant and fanatical, and miserably 
paid, they are often the disgrace of the religion 
they profess, and pursue trades by no means 
honorable, in order to obtain their subsistence. 
'All Greece,^ says the Count de Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier, ' is filled with these monks, scarcely any of 
whom can read ; but they know ho-w far the in- 
fluence of religious fear extends over superstitious 
minds. Every pirate has with him a caloyer, 
or papas, to absolve him from a crime the very 
moment he has committed it ; after having mas- 
sacred the people in the buildings they take 
by surprise, after having plundered and razed 
them to llieir foundations, they inmiodiately 
prostrate themselves at the foot of their minister, 
when the repeating of a few words reconciles 
them to the Deity, as they sujipose, calms their 
consciences, and encourages them to the com- 
mission of new crimes. Numberless ceremonies 
and superstitions oonstkute the whole of the re- 
ligion of the papas and the laity ; and there is 
not one superstitious opinion or practice of the 
ancient Greeks which is not prevalent among 
their descendants in some form or other ; they 
have even augmented the number. They ac- 
knowledue the influence of evil genii every 
where ; they have protecting saints a<gainst every 
species of misfortune and accident; they liave 
peopled nature with invisible spirits ; the dead 
nave no rest among them, they, apjiear again in 
the form of viimpires or broucalakas ; the whole 
village is throwm into (Confusion, and they make 
use of every charm to quiet the resf’essness of 
these phantoms. In no place has sorcery so 
completely enthroned itself as in Greece; not 
only do they believe in it, but tliey see its effects 
every where. Dreams are ever furnishing fresh 
food for superstition; they attribute periodical 
fevers, and other disease.^, to malignant influences, 
and to envy ; they write the name of the malady 
on a triangular paper, and stick it on the en- 
trance of the sick man’s chamber in order to ob- 
tain his cure ; they fix the nail of a coffin on the 
doors of their houses to drive away the appari- 
tions ; they tremble at the screeching of an owl, 
or the shaking of a leaf ; the osprey spreads 
alarm in every direction, when its cries inter- 
rupt the silence of the night ; a whole caravan is 
Mopped, if a hare cross its path, until some one 
comes up, who has not seen it, and breaks the 
charm ; to hear the braying of an ass on a fast 
day, to ilieet a papas, or monk, at the rising of 
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the sun, are portentous omens; lightning is 
dreaded by the husbandmen, and eclipses aro 
considered as the precursors of calamities ; in 
line, the number five is held as one of the worst 
of auguries, so that they believe themselves be- 
witched if they utter it, or if any one extend to 
them their hand with the five fingers. 

Should another Luther make his appearance 
in the Eastern church, he would have a multi- 
tude of these things to reform, and he would 
render a great service to the people by supjilils- 
sing the useless fasts, which are imposed on them 
during a great ])art of the year. The fast on 
the r'piphany, at the great ceremony of the 
blessing of the waters, every Wednesday and 
Friday in honor of the Passion, at the Ascen- 
sion, and at Christmas ; but it is in Lent espe- 
cially, that every body, even the sick and women 
with child, observe a rigorous fast: to see the 
miserable food, and even polypuses and other 
marine animals, some of them half putrified^ 
on which they then support themselves, we have 
the greatest difficulty to conceive how these in- 
trepid Tasters can sustain life. .At the approach 
of Easter they make themselves amends for this 
severe abstinence ; on Palm Sunday they deco- 
rate the churches with the boughs of odoriferous 
shrubs; they purchase on the following days 
absolution from their sins ; on Holy Thursday 
they partake of the Communion according to 
the riles of the primitive church, observiifif this 
ceremony as a banquet of ])eace and brotherly 
love; Ash Wednesday is a day of entire fasting, 
and they continue their devotions till late at 
niglit ; but on Easter eve all is bustle and pre- 
paration for the next day’s festival ; they clean 
the house, throw out of the windows the old 
earthen vessels, which have been used during 
Lent; the best apparel is taken out of the family 
chest; the paschal lamb is purchased for the so- 
lemn repast, and they resume the harp and the 
tambourine, which had been laid aside during 
the fast. The dawn of the Sablrath is hailed by 
vollies of musketry and cries of joy ; they make 
presents to their friends of painted eggs and 
cakes, the paschal lamb is eaten by tlie wliole 
family, and copious libations of wine spread 
everywhere a noisy pleasure, which is kept up 
during eight days, and often degenerates into 
extreme licentiousness. In many respects these 
orgies resemble the Saturnalia of the ancient 
Greeks. 

Baptism among the Greeks is administered 
by immersion, and they accuse the Latins of 
having altered this institution by practising 
sprinkling. Their communion is a distribution 
of wheaten bread and wine ; to which on parti- 
cular festivals a lamb is added ; this simple 
repast seems very much to resemble the agapai 
of the first Christians. In their churches they 
have only pictures painted on wood, miserably 
executed ; in the country of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles they have proscribed without pity statues 
and sacred sculpture, for fear of falling into ido- 
latry, but they have no fear of this kind from 
exposing to view the wretched images painted 
by the monks. These paintings pass among 
them as miraculous ; and most of the Greek 
monasteries possess one of them, which the ere- 
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duUty of the laity renders very profitable to the 
clergy; pilgrims repair to those that are most 
renowned, especially on the ftstivals, which are 
celebrated near fountains held sacred in the days 
of republican Greece. 

II. Under the name of Great Greece or Li- 
vadia are comprehended the provinces situated 
between the sea, on the east, south, and west, 
and Macedonia and Albania on the north; that 
is to say Acarnania, TEtolia, Phocsi, Boeotia, 
Thessaly, and Attica. There are few remains of 
the multitude of cities which once tilled this 
country, and its population is perhaps not more 
than one-tenth oi what it was in ancient times. 
The mountains on the side of Albania afford a 
covert for some warlike tribes, whose chief occu- 
pation is robbing, and who attack one another, 
when they are not engaged with the neighbour- 
ing nations ; ihe presence of the Turks, too, has 
been suflicient to depopulate these once flourish- 
ing provinces. The soil still continues fertile, 
and the traveller is charmed with the luxuriant 
pasturage of the plains, the thick forests of the 
mountains, the fruitful fields and plantations of 
the valleys, the delightful orchards round the 
towns, the fisheries of the coast, and the culti- 
vation of the silkworm, the vine, and the olive, 
all flourishing under a climate remarkable for its 
mildness. 

The richest, most prosperous, and best peo- 
pled, province of ancient Greece is Attica; hut 
it has lost all the advantages, which human 
genius and industry hud conferred upon it; 
nothing now remains hut a serene sky, a fine 
climate, and a soil suited to every species of 
culture ; yet badly tilled, it exhibits in some 
places a naked sterility, producing only dege- 
nerated vegetables. The population had been 
in 1820 reduced to ^ 5,000 souls, including 
Greeks, Turks, and Albanians ; among the two 
latter foreign nations, the Greeks themselves 
seem like foreigners ; bowed down under the 
degrading yoke of these barbarians, the Grec^ 
of Attica has none of the airy vivacity of the 
ancient Athenian, who could bear neither sla- 
very nor liberty, and in whom the love of glory 
and a taste for the fine arts incessantly gave 
birth to the most lively emotions. Deprived of 
their cities, their industry, and their commerce, 
the inhabitants have been reduced to a rustic 
and pastoral life; in winter these wandering 
shepherds descend from the mountains of Thes- 
saly, to find under a softer climate pasturage for 
their large flocks of goats and sheep. The 
former of these animals are more numerous in 
these provinces than the latter, and almost equally 
serviceable ; of their hair are manufactured sacks 
and large carpets ; their milk, either by itself, or 
mixed with that of the cow, makes good cheese, 
.and their skins, converted into bottles, serve for 
the transportation of the wine, oil, and honey, of 
the province; and, being afterwards tanned, are 
made into shoes for the people. Five shepherds 
are counted sufficient for a flock of 1000, and, 
when the vintage is over, they bring their flocks 
into the vineyards, to feed on the vine leaves. 
The people of Attica still excel an the art of 
dyeing wool and cotton ; they dye blue with indigo, 
yellow with Avignon berries, and red with the 
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chrysoxylon or wood of the rhus-cotinus, which, 
growing on the mountains in the neighbourhood 
of Marathon and Pendeli, is gathered by the 
Albanians, who sell it to the dyers. The. country 
yields great quantities of good madder, and a 
little cochineal is gathered on mount Caclia, but 
not used in dyeing. The wine, anciently much 
esteemed, is very bitter, weak, and saturated 
with resin ; the honey of mount Ilyrnettus, once 
so celebrated, Clarke assures us, lias now the 
effect of a medicine, so that it is dangerous to 
take much of it. The poor Caloyers, who in- 
habit this barren mountain, are obliged to de- 
liver the honey which they gather to the bishop 
of Athens, to whom the revenues of their convent 
belong. Wood is in general very scarce in 
Attica, and in some places they have no other 
fuel than hrainhlcs ; tliere arc very few mulberry 
trees, and the quantity of silk produced is very 
.small ; it is, however, fine and entirely white. 
Every thing seems to hare degenerated on this 
classical soil, not through the fault of nature, 
hut of man. The oil, of which they make 
20,000 large measures a-year, furnishes occupa- 
tion during the winter to a great nuinber of 
workmen; many of whom. themselves possess a 
house with a little vineyard, some olive plants, 
and a few hives of bees, on which they subsist, 
while taking care of the olive plantations of the 
oikokuroi, or richer proprietors. The latter also 
let out little farms, with a cottage and some 
arable land, to the poor, furnishing them with 
grain for seed and cnttle, and receiving at the 
harvest two-thirds of the produce, after a tenth 
has been reserved for the voivode or Turkish 
governor. In the ])lain of Athens a great quan- 
tity of barley is cultivated ; it is sown in October 
or November ; in the month of May they drive 
horses and asses into the fields, tying them 
to posts, that they may eat the barley; and re- 
moving the posts when they have sufficiently 
fed upon and manured tlie land around them. 
A plough of the simplest construction is then 
used in preparing the ground for the sowing of 
cotton, which immediately commences. Instead 
of a harrow, they employ a process, which is 
also evidently derived from the early times of 
Greece; a laborer standing upright on a plank 
laid upon the ground, which is drawn by oxen 
over the furrows in order to close them. The 
cotton harvest commences in the month of Sep- 
tember, and when it is finished the barley sowing 
commences ; so that the earth never rests, but, 
after a long series of ages, still yields its fruits 
without relaxation or abatement. When they 
thresh their corn, they bring it out into a court, 
the floor of which is either paved or made of 
closely beaten , or smooth earth; in the neigh- 
bourhood of Athens the ground is sufficiently 
hard without beating ; in the midst of this area 
they fix a post, to which they fasten with a cord 
one or more horses, making them turn round in 
a circle; the cord winding round the post, is 
continually shortening and bringing the horses 
to the centre; they then make them turn the con- 
trary way, till the cord is completely unrolled ; 
the workmen in the mean time are constantly 
throwing in the corn under the animals' feet. 
When the grain is winnowed, it is laid up in 
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heaps, and before the year 1821 the Turkish aga 
used to come and put his seal upon them, and 
it was unlawful to remove the least portion, 
until the titlie had been taken. Besides this 
tithe there was a tax upon vineyards, another 
upon wine, another on exports, and lastly a 
karatch or capitation tax : when the harvest is • 
finished in Attica the laborers go with their 
mares into Bieolia, where the season is later on 
account of the mountains and lakes. 

In Attica the native Greeks have by degrees 
given place to the Albanians, or intermingled 
with the foreigners who had possession of the 
country in the middle ages, such as the Arra- 
gonese, the French, the Venetians, and the Ge- 
noese; it would therefore be very diflicult to 
find any trace of the ancient Athenians or Eleii- 
sinians. The language and manners of the 
nation, however, still predominate, and have re- 
sisted even the barbarous oppression of the 
Turks. 

The Pirxus, formerly the celebrated port of 
Athens, exhibits few and very imperfect remains 
of the fine monuments of art with which it was 
once adorned : it now consists only of a convent, 
a custom-house, a few warciiouses, and four an- 
choring places. The commerce of Attica, now 
furnishes only some fruits, oils, and cotton, for 
exportation. A plain and a few hills separate it 
from Athens, the citadel of which first strik(?s the 
eye of the traveller on his approach : on the 
road there are some fragments of tombs ; and 
traces of the wall, wliich joined the city to the 
port, are still visible. In the neighbourhood of 
the port extends a bank of rocks scarcely ele- 
vated above the soil, and on putting aside the 
bushes there is to be seen a line of pits cut in 
the rocks, and covered with fiat stones; this was 
the ancient necropolis or burying-place ; these 
graves are filled with fine mould, at the bottom 
of which lie the remains of the Athenians or 
I^irieans of ancient times. Burnt bones of black 
sheep sacriliced to the dead arc also found, as 
well as pateraj and other things connected with 
the profession of the deceased : one plate of 
bronze bears the name of a judge, in another 
tomb there is a mask of baked* earth, in another 
the figure of a philosopher sitting, and in others 
painted vases, &c. 

Athens is irregularly intersected and sur- 
rounded by a rampart rudely elevated, and its 
present gates do not answer to the situations of 
the ancient ones ; that of the Lions is the most 
imposing in its appearance. What remains of 
the ancient monuments is rather to be sought for 
without the city, the country parts being less 
subject to change, and in the city the ruins of 
antiquity serving mostly for the construction of 
new buildings. Formerly Athens extended all 
round the Acropolis, which is now isolated and 
on the outside of the city, which now does not 
occupy, perhaps, more than a fourth part of its 
former site. The bazaar or market place occu- 
pies a large space of ground, formerly perhaps 
the Ceramicus of the ancients; and a mosque, 
thought to be founded on the ruins of the Pan- 
theon, stands in the midst of the square ; another 
is supposed to be erected on the foundations of 
the temple of the Uranian Venus; and in front 
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of the Turkish cadi’s palace, near the same place, 
the prison of Athens once stood. In the same 
neighbourhood ar *to be found some remains of 
the portico of the stoics, and the dervises or 
Turkish monks not long since occupied the tower 
of the winds, which stands at the end of one of 
the streets : it is of an octagonal form, and built 
of marble, and received its name from the cir- 
cumstance of Andronicus Cyrrheslcs, its builder, 
having represented on the eight sides the figures 
of the principal winds ; a brazen triton, turning 
on a pivot, indicated on the top of the building 
the prevailing wind ; every front also had a sun- 
dial upon it. Demosthenes’s I iantern, an ancient 
edifice, also of white marble, has become by a 
strange vicissitude the abode of the capuchins; 
not far from this is another ancient monument, 
called the Lantern of Diogenes, well known by 
the imitations of it constructed in some western 
countries, especially in the park of St. Cloud. 
Thc modern edifices and estaldishmcnts are 
small and mean in appearance, and, if wc except 
the residences of tlie foreign consuls, are easily 
overtopped by the palm trees and olives, and 
by the minarets of the mosipies ; the hospital 
exhibits nothing but poverty, and, if the visits 
of travellers in this age had not induced 
some naturalised foreigners to keep somelhipg 
like inns, tlie curious visitor would not have 
been able to find a lodging in the city of Peri- 
cles. 

It would be worth wldlc to take a journey to 
Atlicns, if it wm’e only to see the Acropolis. 
This is the most ancient part of the city, and 
was at once a fort and a sanctuary, whence they 
held dominion over the bodies and souls of the 
inhabitants. A sacred olive, a salt spring, and 
an old idol, believed to bo that of Minerva, 
gave rise in the time of Pericles to the con- 
struction of this fine monument of antiquity. 
CccTops and Lrcchteus had their tombs in it. 
After the burning of the old temple of Minerva 
%nd the saered olive by the Persians, in the 
seventy-fifth olympiad, Pericles built the magni- 
ficent PropyUcum and the majestic temple of 
Parthenon, the ruins of which arc still the 
models for artists ; and this is not wonderful, 
since Phidia'? adorned it with his inimitable 
sculpture. Only the walls, however, the cri- 
Jumns, and the caryatides, remain. This fine 
edifice, it appears, was not quite perfect in 
symmetry, which may have arisen from the 
necessity of occupying the site of the old tem- 
ple, which was accounted sacred. The interior 
received scarcely any light from without, but was 
illuminated by a vast golden chandelier, the 
masterpiece of Callimachus, which was supplied 
with oil only once a year, the wick being made 
of a.sbestos, and consequently indestructible; 
this mysterious light shed its flickering beams 
over the old idol of Minerva, which had its face 
turned towards the east ; and a figure of Mer- 
cury, surrounded with myrtle branches, and the 
sacred serpent, the guardian of the temple, came 
in for a sliare of the public veneration. Some 
traces of the Celia are still discovered in three 
saloons of ditferent sizes; the largest, .towards 
the east, dedicated to Erechtcus, was adorned 
on the outside with a portico, supported by six 
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columns of the Ionic order. The smallest 
formed a little temple, borne by six caryatides, 
and erected on the site of the sacred olive tree 
and salt spring, and the other was the temple of 
Minerva. An ancient inscription proves that 
the Partlienon was not built till the fourth year 
of the ninety-second olympiad. The columns, 
on v/hich the fronts of this editice rest, are seen 
from afar ; they are of the finest proportion, and 
executed with that perfection which the Greeks 
bestowed on their great monuments. The six 
caryatides represent Athenian girls assisting at 
the festivals of Minerva; al)ove the tunie they 
have a kind of mantle, and a third part of their 
garment is thrown over their backs ; part of their 
hair falls in ringlets over their shoulders and 
breasts. One of them has disappeared, and 
another, being carried olf by lord Elgin, has 
been replaced l>y a pillar of rude masonry. The 
finest remains of the Parthenon were those 
admirable has reliefs which adorned the pedi- 
ment and metopes, and which also lord Elgin 
brought into this country, where they are ex- 
hibited in the liritish IVliiseum. When >Spon 
and WheeU-r visited Athens, lh(' Parthenon w;is 
used as a Greek church, and was still in such 
good preservation, that its primitive order could 
be tolerably w(dl ascertained. A portico, elevated 
upon steps and sup])orted by |)illars without 
bases, completed the tour of tlie eilifiee; a 
sculptured pediment d('corat(;d the two fronts; 
under the portico was a frieze, also scidptured ; 
in fine, the nndopes or catouehes of the front 
presented to vi(,*vv those beautiful .sculptures 
which are now in England, with the remains of 
the frif?zc. The lignres of the front and of the 
frieze have beeai conjectured by some to repre- 
sent the contest between iMirierva and Neptune; 
and by others Minerva, newly born, at the coun- 
cil of tin; (Jods; but they arc so mutilated that 
It is not easy to decide : they are nineteen in 
number. On the northern angle is represented 
tlie go<l of a river, supposed to be the Ce])hisus, 
situated on the north of the city ; near him are 
a king and a woman, apparently aboiit to em- 
brace one another ; then follows a figure, proba- 
bly representing Irene, the goddess of peace, on 
whom Plutus is leaning, and leading on Proser- 
pine, who is standing with Ceres in a chariot, 
the horses of which are inimitably scidptured ; 
they seem to be teaching Minerva and Ereehteiis 
to guide the chariot. Jupiter is supposed to be 
standing near Minerva, with other figures repre- 
senting the other divinities. On the southern 
extremity of the pediment is another river god, 
supposed to be the Ilyssus, to the south of 
Athens. Some of these figures are naked and 
others clothed, and in the former the more art 
has been employed, the less it appears ; we 
could almost suppose they were alive, the figure 
of llyssus seems as if it moved and were rising 
bp. The frieze on the peristyle probably re- 
presents the processiofts nt the Panathenaan 
festivals ; at the east, under the portico, are 
twelve figures, representing the principal divini- 
ties, towards whom the procession appears to be 
moving ; this is followed by sacrifices, heroes, 
persons carrying baskets of fruits, choirs of citi- 
zens, chariote and troops of cavaliers while on 
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the metopes on the outside of the peristyle are 
seen, in demi relievo, figures of men breaking 
horses, and contending vvi di centaurs. The other 
monuments of the Acropolis are less important, 
and the ruins less grand than those of the tem- 
])le of Minerva. It is founded on a limestone 
rock, and was once the key of Athens ; it was 
one of the last places quitted by the Turks in 
1822, and for the first time since its ancient days 
belongs to the Greeks, and j3rotccls, instead of 
menacHig, the inhabitants of the city. At the 
foot of it is a grotto, supposed to be that of Pan 
and Apollo, and a circular excavation in the 
rock indicate.s the site of the theatre of Paedius ; 
a naked and smooth platform of rock points 
out the famous Pnyx, where the turbuleiit popu- 
lace of Athens assembled, to hear their orators 
discuss the jiuhlic interests of their country, and 
sometimes to banish ihuse who had rendered it 
the greatest services. A small excavation was 
the site, perhaps, of the tril)une from which they 
harangued; not far from this are some anciently 
hollowed caves, .stippos( (l to he the prisons of 
the formidable Areopagus, but its situation is 
very doubtful. To the west of the city tlicri; are 
some fine pdhirs of marble, which once sup- 
ported the temple of Theseus, built on the same 
plan as th(! Parthenon, an<l as late as tlic seven- 
teenth century there remained some of the frieze 
of the portico, representing in basso relievo the 
battles of the ('(‘lUinirs and the J.a])it!ue. Jt 
stood on an elevated situation, and was made 
into a liuleclmrch by the modern Greeks; as tlie 
Turks have formed a little nioscpie under the 
ancient portico of Adrian, where it still exists, 
and when; not long since was to be seen a 
solitary dervise ptu'ched between the majestic 
columns. On another hill, anciently that of the 
museum, stands the little monument raised to 
the consul Antiochus Philo])appus. J'he bed of 
the llyssus, at the foot of tins hill, is dry during 
the greater part of the year; its waters used to 
be conveyed to Alliens by^ subterraneous canal; 
in this bed liscs the fountain of Callirhoe. The 
academy and other celebrated places have so 
completely disappeared, that it is very dillicult 
to’ assign their situations. 

.Some European travellers have not given a 
favorable representation of the Greek population 
at Athens; it has been long a proverb, ‘ May 
heaven preserve us from the Jews of Salonica, 
the Turks of Negropont, and the Greeks of 
Athens!’ Mixed with the ^JMrks and the 
Schypetars, this aboriginal race must have lost 
all feeling of their national dignity, and the more 
so as they settled down into misery and ignorance. 

It is hoped that the exertions of foreigners, and 
the events of the present struggle, will have a 
tendency to spread information and raise the 
spirit of the people, and thus lead the Greeks to 
rally round the manes of their ancestors. 

The climate of Athens is generally fine, and 
the air pure, but the excessive heats sometimes 
produce epidemic fevers; at the end of the last 
century the plague carried off more than one- 
third of the population. Ophthalmies are com- 
mon, but these are rather the effects of their in- 
tercourse with Egypt, than of any local circum- 
stances. In spite of the exactions ol' the Turks, 
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the oil trade of Athens is very considerable ; it has on the sea, where it presents a good anchorage 
also some manufactories of soap and morocco lea- for ships; and it was here that the Persians land- 
ther. In the families they fabricate very line tissues, ed their vast army destined for the invasion of 
of totton and silk, with broad stripes which are Greece. Part of it is now a marsh in the midst 


much worn by the rich instead of body linen. 

The archbishopric of this city is one of the 
most^incient sees in Christendom, Dionysius the 
Areopagite having once filled it, and they still 
pretend to show his dwelling. Under the Turks 
the archbishop used to hold every Monday a 
kind of council with the Christian magistrates of 
the city, to receive complaints and adjust dilTer- 
encos ; the heads of families also were accus- 
tomed to choose every year four archous to watch 
over the public welfare, and these magistrates 
sat every day to hear causes, and to prevent them 
from being carried before the cadi. It is true, 
that Turkish despotism very much paralysed the 
influence of this institution, yet the Athenian 
archons did all in their power to conceal any 
fault from the knowledge of tlie voivode, and if he 
should get information of it, they endeavoured to 
obtain permission to inflict punisliineiit them- 
selves, to moderate the fines, and, if ])ossible, 
hinder the matter from becoming public. There 
were also attorneys to defend the national, before 
the Turkish authorities, and each district of the 
city liad its epitropos, a magistrate chosen annu- 
ally by the citizens, for the assessment of taxes, 
contributions, and exactions. 

From mount Anchesmus, and mount Tlymel- 
tus, situated at a short distance from the city, a 
most delightful prospect is afforded of the coun- 
try of Attica. The way to llymettus lies across 
the Ilyssus, and over a plain covered wit!i 
myrtles; among the rocks at the foot of the 
mountain is situated the poor convent of Siriani. 
The miserable caloyers boal^t of being possessed 
of a miraculous fountain, an infallible ])reven- 
tive of barrenness and all maimer of diseases, at 
which, as they say, the Holy Spirit came to 
drink, on the day of ^entecost, in the form of a 
dove. Tlie silver mines of Laiirium, below 
llymettus, were exhausted by the ancients, and, 
to a considerable distance west of Thorica, are 
perceived empty shafts and masses of scoria. 
Though the mines were worked in the centre of 
the range of hills, the smelting seems to liave 
taken place on the coast, probably for the sake 
of procuring fuel the more easily, wliich would 
soon fail in the populous districts of the interior 
of Attica. The quarries of marble are equally 
discernible, which the Athenians worked on 
mount Peiitelicus ; a monastery situated on this 
mountain still bears the name of Pendeli. This 
is one of the best situated, and most richly 
endowed monasteries in Greece; seated on the 
declivity of the mountain, below the marble 
quarries, and surrounded by thickets of poplars, 
laurels, myrtles, pines, olives, and inasticli trees, 
it possesses olive-yards and apiaries of consider- 
able extent; it produces honey nearly equal to 
that of Hymettus, of which it used to send a 
quantity annually to Constantinople ; it paid no 
taxes and enjoyed great privileges. 

Below Pentelicus lies the famous plain of 
Marathon, shut in between two ridges of hills 
and watered by a little river from mount Par- 
nassus, which runs through it. This plain opens 


of which is a hillock, similar to those frequently 
found in the Troas, containing probably the 
bones of the heroes wlio died on this spot in 
defence of their country ; on opening it nothing 
was found but a few remains of urns. In a 
marsh on tlie coast are still perceived the foun- 
dations of ancient marble monuments, probably 
some of those raised to testify the gratitude of 
the republic. The village of Marathon contains 
about 200 inhabitants, whose cottages arc sur- 
rounded with gurdcMis full of apricot trees, vines, 
and olives. The only remnant of antiquity about 
it is an ancient basin which receives the waters 
of a neighbouring fountain. The desert moun- 
tains near it arc sometimes infested by jackals, 
wolves, and foxes. A little farther, on the strait 
of Euripus, are the remains of the temple of 
Theinis, formerly in the ancient port of llham- 
nus. This little temple was built of blocks of 
stone, rudely sculptured after the cyclopean 
manner. In the interior a mutilated statue of 
the goddes.s has been found, which is very an- 
cient, dating its mutilation probably from the 
time of the Persian invasion. Near this temple 
arc the ruins of that of Nemesis, which has this sin- 
gularity, that tlie mouldings of the cornice are 
painted red, and this painting has presi^rved 
from decomposition every })lace it has touched. 
This temple was of Penteliean marble, and its 
.statue of l^arian, a master-piece of Phidias, 
may perhaps lie buried under the ruins of tiic 
building, which seem to have been overthrown 
by some violent convulsion of nature. Tiio 
ancient walls of llbamnus are still visible, esp 
daily on the land side, where they are covered 
by the thick foliage ’of the masticlis. There is 
to be observed liere tlie bottom of a marble 
chair, which might be either a votive oflering, or 
the seat of honor for llie magistrates of the 
city. On the same coast wa^ situated the an- 
cient port of Thorica, which served to protect the 
working of the silver mines ; the remains of a 
portico of fourteen columns of the Doric order 
still exist, but the city has disappeared. The 
modern port of Rjffty has probably drawn off 
what remained of its population. On Cape 
Suniura, now Colonna, where Plato ravished his 
disciples with his mild eloquence, and which is 
now uncultivated and desert, are still found 
some of the pillars of the fine temple of Miner- 
va, which are of extraordinary length. Here 
the peasants on digging the earth, frequently find 
pieces of the silver-bearing lead. 

From Athens a sacred road led to Eleusis, 
whose mysterious worship attracted the Greeks ; 
some traces of this place are yet to be discerned, 
as well as some ruins of the monuments which 
bordered it. On the remains of the temple of 
Apollo, the last columtis of which have been 
carried away by lord Elgin, is situated the 
convent of Daphne or the Laurels, with a 
church, surmounted by a dome that contains 
some fragments of antiquity. From thence we 
pass the ruins of the temple of Venus, and 
near to them the litfele lakes called Roeti, 
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which separated Attica from Eleusis; then the 
sile of the paved court of the temple of Ceres, 
said to be the first place where grain was threshed 
to deposit it in granaries, a mark of the ci- 
vilisation of the inhabitants, which owed its com- 
mencement to Eleusis. The temple of Eleusis 
has been so completely destroyed that for a long 
time it was impossible to recognise its plan ; a 
society of English travellers have, however, dis- 
covered the propylaevim which served for an en- 
trance to it, and which appeared to be like those 
of Athens. In the court, which succeeded to 
these, they thought they found some traces of 
the chariots, i^ which the priests used to cause 
tliose that were initiated into the mysteries to be 
rolled •along ; to this succeeded a second vesti- 
bule, at the extremity of which was the front of 
the temple, supported by twelve columns. The 
level 01 the interior appears lower than that 
of the portico, ‘which makes it })rohable that 
there was another flooring, below which they put 
in motion the machine with which they used to 
astonish and bewilder tlie initiated. The bust of 
I he colossal statue of Ceres was still lying on the 
ground at the end of the last century, and the 
people of the village, though Christians, attached 
vsuperstitious ideas to it, pretending that it pro- 
cured them good liarvosts : it is now deposited 
in the university of Cambridge. Antique remains 
arc dispersed through tlie village of Lefehirno, 
which occupies the site of Eleusis ; it is inhabited 
by about forty families of Albanians, who live by 
agriculture, to which the fertility of the plain in- 
vites them. The ancient city was built ^lartly on 
tile coast, wdiere there was a port, and partly on 
the declivity of the hill; and there arc some re- 
mains of an aqueduct, which supplied it with 
spring water, and in the neighbourhood some frag- 
ments of tombs. 

Two ancient ways, oikj passing by Marathon 
and the other leading directly to Thebes, conduct 
tlie traveller from die capital of Attica into llceo- 
tia, crossing the Athenian Cephisns, that rolls its 
waters through a country covered with verdure, 
flowers, and fruit trees. Near this river is the an- 
cient Colonna, celebrated by the misfortunes of 
(Eldipus and the verses of Sophocles, of which 
Mr. Smart Hughes gives the following glowing 
account : — ‘ All the expressions used by Sophocles 
to describe the beauties of this enchanting place 
are still applicable to it : the saflron, the nar- 
cissus, and a thousand other flowers mingle their 
perfumes to embalm the atmosphere ; the young 
shoots of those ancient olives on which Jupiter 
fixed his watchful eye still extend tlieir great 
branches, and form an arch impenetrable by the 
rays of the sun. At the commencement of the 
fine season the thickets lesouiid with the song of 
the nightingale ; and in antunin the vines, train- 
ed round the cottages and country houses, are 
loaded with purple grapes : the peaches, and 
especially the figs, are here of ‘an exquisite fla- 
vor. At the time when 1 traversed on foot this 
delightful country, the golden yellow of the 
quinces, which loaded the branches, formed an 
agreeable contrast with the deep red of the pome- 
granates just bursting their shells : across the 
groves on the one side were seen the Acropolis of 
Athens with its temple of Minerva, mounts Ily- 
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mettus, Anchesmus, and Pentelicus ; and on the 
other the undulations of the Corydalean, /Egalean . 
and Parnassian chains. This terrestrial paradise 
owes its beauty and fertility to the Cephisus, 
which laves it with its inexhaustible waters, fan- 
ned by the softest breezes : but the traveller 
should take heed ; these balmy breezes breathe 
death, and a night passed within the precincts of 
the ancient academy may be his last.^ 

Passing from Eleusis through the defile of Ci- 
thoEron we see near a torrent the walls and tow- 
ers of an ancient fort, probably that of /l^neus ; 
a little farther to tlie north the walls, nine feet 
thick, and some remains of the towers of the an- 
cient city of Elentheria, called now Gifto (kistro, 
a fort of the Egyptuins or Bohemians. Here a 
great tower of an irregularly polygonal form, on 
the most elevated spot, commanded the defile. 
Tlie convent of Meletius also resembles a fort ; 
it has an iron door, and the walls are thick and 
pierced with loop-holes, that serve to give light 
to the cells of Uie monks, of whom there are 
about ten, who in case of attack become soldiers, 
and defend themselves against robbers. The 
church within the enclosure is ornamented with 
pillars of red marble from the ruins of Eleuthe- 
ria, where once stood a temple dedicated to 
Bacchus. Situated in the gulf of Athens are two 
islands, famous in ancient days; one is Salamis, 
the kingdom of Ajax, celebrated for the greatest 
struggles behyecn the Greeks and Persians: it is 
now called Colonri. The whole population is 
included in two villages inhabited by .500 Schy- 
petars or Albanians, who cultivate the vine and 
the olive, and make turpentine. In the fine sea- 
son they employ themselves in taking, on the 
coast, the octopodes, with pikes attached to poles 
thirty-six feet long ; they also use the euphorbium 
soaked and ground, whicVi they put under the 
stones in the watc^r, to stupify the fishes. The 
convent of Phanomeri, fortified like a castle ot 
the middle ages, is situated opposite the coast ot 
Megara, supporting by its olive-yards about fifty 
monks, who reside in it. The church is adorned 
with columns of marble and granite. Jn the se- 
venteenth century the inhabitants of Colouri left 
their cabins at the appearance of a strangp vessel, 
and fled to caverns to shelter themselves from 
pirates ; there are 100 of these caverns, in one ot 
wliich, probably, Euripides composed his trage- 
dies. Psyttalia, now a mere rock between {Sala- 
mis and the coa.st of Attica, is the ancient Angina, 
once one of the richest and most famous places 
in Greece, where the first Greek money was 
coined, and its fine China ware and bronze works 
were esteemed throughout the country : it was 
celebrated for its trade, and for a magnificent 
temple of Jupiter of which there are.some strik- 
ing remains. Tlie principal front had figures on 
it, which were discovered in the trenches, and, 
after being repaired by Thorwaldsen at Rome, 
were deposited in the musenm of antiquities ai 
Munich. They represent, as some suppose, w.ir- 
riors of different nations on eaeh side of a figure 
of Minerva; on the one side are Patroclcs lying 
on the ground, Ajax protecting him, Teucer the 
archer, and Ajax the son of Oiieus,both on their 
knees, with a wounded soldier ; and on the other 
Ilippothous, who is attempting to draw the fallen 
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Greek towards the Trojans, Hector fighting, Pa- 
ris and iPneas both on their knees, and a 
wounded Trojan. There is a stiffness, however, 
in the draperies ; the same countenance and in- 
significant expression is observable in all the 
heroes ; and the figure of Minerva, covered from 
head to feet, resembles an idol cut in wood. The 
hair of all the warriors is arranged in pointed 
meshes, resembling perukes; the figures are 
painted blue and red, and it would seem that 
their armour was metal. In the same trenches 
also was found an enormous ivory eye, proba- 
bly belonging to the colossal statue of Jupiter. 
The Venetians had a fortress here, which over- 
looked a town of about 800 houses. In tire se- 
venteenth century the partridges were so nume- 
rous that the magistrates used to oblige the 
inhabitants to go in the spring to look for their 
nests and destroy their eggs.' At present this 
island exports only almonds; but its population, 
consisting mostly of Albanians, has increased to 
about 2000. 

llceotia, though little visited by travellers, and 
containing now no considerable city, still presents 
most charming scenery and a multitude of once 
celebrated places : it is a country abounding as 
formerly in grain ; and, sliould Athens recover its 
numerous population, would be able again to 
supply it. Mount Cytha^ron separates it from- 
Attica ; Helicon and Parnassus lift their lofty 
summits over it^ western boundaries; and several 
other chains covered with pines, mastichs, wild 
olives, and evergreen oaks, traverse the interior, 
bordered by plains of rice, cotton, dourah, and 
wheat, and also some fine pasture ground. The 
largest of these plains, enclosed between ridges 
of hills and feeding flocks of fine black sheq>, 
are watered by rivulets that flow from the heights 
around them. The Asopus runs directly to the 
sea : but the Cepliisus falls into the lake Copais, 
already described. Steep rocks, covered with 
wood, border the gulph of Potsomathi, where 
stands the village of Mertino, in the neighbour- 
hood of which are the ruins of an ancient city, 
perhaps that of Larymna, among which there is 
no public edifice or any monument of sculpture; 
the por^ however, is yet to be observed. On the 
other side of the Copais we find some remains 
of the city of Orchomenes, called in the time of 
Homer the Athens of Bceotia : it stands just 
above the village of Scripou, which is inhabited 
by about 400 peasants. Here are to be seen the 
foundations of the walls of the ancient acropo- 
lis, well built, though without cement ; and the 
paths, cut in the rock, which led to the city are 
still visible. The most curious part of the ruins 
is what Pausanias calls the Treasury of Minyas, 
of an age, according to Greek authors, before 
that of Hercules, which they fix 1350 years be- 
fore the Christian era. It consists of two walls, 
on each of which is laid a large block of marble, 
and the entrance was probably closed by one 
side of the rock. Some curious inscriptions are 
found at Orchomenes ; on the pillars of the tem- 
ple of the Graces is to be seen a long list of mu- 
sicians, actors, and declaimers ; another inscrip- 
tion contains a contract, by which the right of 
pasture was preserved to the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood. A small convent established 


here contains several fragments of ancient monu- 
ments, with inscriptions ; and what renders this 
spot remarkable is, that at Orchomenes Sylla 
gained a battle which paved the way to his dic- 
tatorship. Not far distant, the village of Caprana 
indicates the site of the ancient Choeronea, where 
are seen on a height some ruins, probably those 
of the Acropolis, and seats cut in the rock, which 
mark the situation of an ancient theatre. This 
city was situated at the foot of Helicon, now re- 
placed by Crauizza, in which is an old square 
tower whose massive construction may be assign- 
ed to very early times. 

Helicon does not present the pleasing or sub- 
lime aspect we might expect from a mount con- 
.secrated by the poets; it has, however, charming 
valleys, covered with corn fields and orchards, 
over which poplars and plane trees rise on all 
sides. The muses’ wood has become solitary ; 
Hippocrene exists no longer ; it is perhaps dried 
up ; the Permessus rolls its waters to the Copais 
without inspiring any Pindar, or any modern 
Hesiod ; and the celebrated Thebes, the centre of 
the confederated cities of this province, is now no 
more than a small town within the limits of the 
ancient Cadmeion or citadel ; its poor remains 
scarcely aflbrd any idea of its former state. It is 
the see of an archbishop; but it no longer pos- 
sesses the silk manufactories and dye-houses es- 
tablished there by tlie Jews in the middle ages ; 
nor that of pipes, which existed in the seventeenth 
century, the materials of which were brought 
from a quarry of earth peculiar to this country. 
The tow»of Lebadea, now called Livadia, is the 
chief place in Bceotia; it is situated at the en- 
trance of a ravine, at the bottom of whicli flows 
the river Hcrcyna. It is the residence of a voi- 
vode and an archbishop, the centre of a consider- 
able trade, and presents a more prosperous ap- 
pearance than the other cities of the country : a 
castle built on a rock, but now dismantled, pro- 
tects it. At the foot of the rock they show a 
cavity, which they say was the cave ofTrophonius; 
but it is not dee]), and probably was the sub- 
terraneous chamber where the image of the god 
was deposited ; it is in fact only twelve feet 
square ; in the upper part is discoverable a co- 
lored border, similar to what is found in other 
ancient Greek monuments. A grotto on the 
other side of the mountain, now converted into 
a Greek chapel, is more likely to have been the 
famous cave, where they terrified with spectacles 
and illusions those who came to consult the 
oracle. The springs of Lethe and Mnemosyne 
still flow in the same country, and mingle their 
waters with those of the Hercyna. 

The defile of Cythaeron is defended by an old 
fort ; to the north of it stretches the plain watered 
by the Asopus, where the Greeks obtained the 
famous victory of Plataea. The foundations of 
this city are yet visible ; at the foot of Cythgeron, 
consisting of thick walls, flanked with towers ; 
on the probable site of the Acropolis are some 
broken columns and unformed masses of mason- 
ry, and, below its walls, a few sarcophagi cut in 
the rock, but now broken. A poor village, in- 
habited by 150 peasants, occupies the situation of 
this once famous city ; it bears the name of Coda. 
Near the defile stands also the village of Calivis. 
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In the plain, between Leuctra and Plataea, are 
two hillocks, under which probably were buried 
the Greeks who perished in the sad contest be- 
tween the Thebans and Spartans. A hamlet of 
the name of Lefka, consisting only of five 
Ijouses, is all that remains of Leuctra; but ano- 
ther called Ererno-Castro, on the heights to the 
north, contams some ancient inscriptions. On 
the eastern coast of Bmotia we find Orope occu- 
pying its ancient site ; its name is upon three 
or four marbles preserved at Scamino, supposed 
to be the ancient Tanagria. Earther on, at the 
outlet of the strait of Euripus, an area strewed 
with ruins appears to have been the situation of 
Anthedon ; near it we discern the remains of the 
two moles, which in the form of a cresent enclosed 
the harbour, now abandoned ; we perceive also 
some vestiges of the city and port of Aulis, where 
the fleet of the Greeks under the command of 
Agamemnon anchored ; and of the city of De- 
liurn, where the foitndations of a theatre are still 
visible. 

Tlie island of Eubera, now Negropont, extends 
opposite to BoKotia as far as the coast of Attica, 
and approaches so near the Boeotian territory, 
that Chalcis, its princii>;d city, almost touches 
the continent. The strait of Euripus is scarcely 
more than a canal; the ancients threw a bridge 
over it, probably in the same place as that which 
now passes from Bmotia into Euboea ; it consists 
of two arches, below which are some mills, and 
several towers defend its extremities. This island 
is crossed through its whole length by mountains, 
whose tops are entirely bare, and their height 
diminishes as they approach the coasts. The 
valleys between them are covered with a soil, in 
which, under a very soft climate, corn, vines, and 
olives, flourish in great abundance. The pastur- 
age of Eubieabas been renowned in antiquity, as 
well as its baths, and its two springs, one of 
whicli, it was pretended, whitened the wool of the* 
sheep that drank of it, while the other dyed it 
black. The ancients rejiorted strange things of 
this strait and did not even agree among them- 
selves; some stating the flux and reflux at seven 
times, and others, as Seneca, at fourteen times in 
twenty-four hours. A modern observer, father 
Babin, observed only the common ebbing and 
flowing of other seas, except on certain days, 
particularly during the first and last quarters of 
the. moon, when the sea flowed irregularly ; du- 
ring the eleven days of the month, in which the 
water fluctuates, it changes its motion more than 
ten times a day, the wheels of the mills on it 
turning as often in contrary directions. Having 
stopped an hour and a half at one of these mills, 
he saw the course of the current change three 
times. During the rest of the month the sea 
lises twice a day to the height of one foot. 

The modern name, Negropont, was given to 
this island by the Venetians, who held it for a 
long time, and built and fortified the city of 
Negropont on the site of the ancient Chalcis, 
yhere the diet of the confederated cities of the 
island sat, and where the celebrated copper ma- 
nufactories flourished. This city is built with 
narrow and dark streets, and surrounded with 
ramparts ; the suburbs are inhabited by Greeks 
5ind Jews, while the Turks occupy the part with- 
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in the fortifications. Eew ancient cities have 
left ruins in such good preservation as Eretria ; 
its limits are marked by well-constructed walls, 
the citadel, the plans of the houses, and that of 
the theatre, the proscenium of which is almost 
the only part standing. The interior of the island 
is but little known. On approaching it from 
the isle of Andros, the first objects that strike the 
eye are the steep and pointed rocks of Cape d’Oro, 
formerly Capharcus ; the islets and shoals round 
this cape are still as dangerous as when the Gre- 
cian fleet was wrecked at the entrance of Aulis, 
on its return from Troy. Violent tempests con- 
tinually prevail round this promontory, and what 
aggravates the misfortune, in case of shipwreck, 
is, that the villages of mount Ocha in the 
neighbourhood are inhabited by ferocious Alba- 
nians, who, not cotitent with dragging away the 
wrecks of the vessels, often murder the crews. 
These Sohy])etars, at first Cliristians, have become 
IVlahomrnedans, although they have no religion 
except a few superstitious opinions ; their w’ives 
still practise the Christian worship. Their ordi- 
nary occupation is the care of their flocks; they 
arc called Acrianides or Barmadcs. The ancient 
(’arystos, out of which tlie Italians ^made a mo- 
dern city, under the name of Castel-Rosso, still 
contains 1600 Turkish families and 1400 Greeks. 
The inhabitants choose their* voivode, always 
from the Turks, because these are most numer- 
ous ; they also, garrison the citadel. Beyond 
Carystos are seen on the declivity of mount Ocha, 
now St. Elie, tlie quarries, from which the an- 
cients extracted the beautiful columns of cipolian 
marble, of which some now adorn the edifices of 
Koine. Entire pillars are still found here, which, 
after being cut, have been abandoned in conse- 
quence of some alteration in the state of Greece. 
NTar the summit of the mountain the marble 
gives place to gneiss. Walnut trees are seen 
growing in it, and at this height an English tra- 
veller discovered the remains of a temple of sin- 
gular construction, that seems to have been un- 
known to Bausanias. It was built of great pieces 
of freestone, on which were laid large flat stones 
with the entrance narrowed towards the top, like 
those of the Egyptian temples. The north of 
the island is less known than the south, being 
inhabited by a barbarous race, on whom the 
Turks themselves have not been able to impose 
their yoke. 

Thessaly is separated by natural limits from 
the rest of Greece; the sea washes its eastern 
coast, Olympus closes it in on the north, the 
chain of Findus towards the west, mount Q^taon 
thf south, and it is still further enclosed by 
mounts Pelion and Ossa ; all of them poetic 
boundaries. Different ramifications of these 
mountains run out towards the interior, covered 
with pastures and separating the charming valleys 
through which winds the Peneus, descending 
from mount Pindus and receiving a number of 
tributary streams, some of which fall in cascades ; 
after passing the delightful valley of Tempe, this 
river finds its outlet at the gulf of Therma. The 
sun darts its rays on this enclosed basin, and the 
heat would be intolerable were it not for the 
refreshing breezes from the mountain chains, 
which give birth to numerous springs of cooling 
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water, and shady forests. ‘ In picturesque views 
and enchanting landscapes,* says Dodwell, ‘ it 
surpasses Italy, and indeed every country in the 
world ; lively and clear colors heighten the effect 
of the soft undulations of the distant mountains ; 
no vapor interposes, as in Italy, between the 
landscape and the eye of the spectator ; and the 
limits of the hills, which bound the horizon, are 
fine and distinct, witliout that sharpness which 
offends the painter.* The plains are covered 
with fine corn fields, plantations of olives, mul- 
berry and walnut trees, surrounded with vines, 
fruittrecs, cotton, tobacco, or odoriforous flowers ; 
while cypresses and majestic plane trees decorate 
the scene. The declivities of the mountains fur- 
nish excellent wood for building, feed a multi- 
tude of game, and afford pasture to the Walachian 
flocks, which regularly descend every autumn, 
after the fall of snow on the Pindus, to enjoy 
during the winter the refreshing grass and mild 
climate of the interior. The Walach shepherds 
go about the middle of November, with tlieir 
families and flocks, to fold in the great valley of 
the Peneus, and w’alt the return of the fine season. 
These iiomades, habituated to live in the oj)en 
air, and clothed in plaids, made of goals’ hair, 
fix their tents, of the same material, under tlie 
green oaks, andiis much as ))Ossil)le near tlie 
rivulets and woods. There is nothing poetic in 
their manner of living; they are half savages, 
with a fierce and martial air : wandering over 
mountains infested with wolves, and exposed to 
the depredations of Albanian robbers, they arm 
themselves to defend their flocks, and we need 
only to see them muffled up in their capes, and 
almost immovably fixed to one spot, casting 
ferocious looks over their sheep, goats, cattle, 
and horses, while their wives are groaning under 
the fatiguing labors to which’ they are doomed, 
to perceive at once that it is not among them we 
must expect to find the beau-ideal of rural life. 
When the rivers of Lower Thessaly overflow their 
banks, they raise tlieir black tents, to go and 
seek pasture elsewhere. Sometimes they have 
the misfortune to lose a great part of their flocks 
by famine or different disorders. They sell their 
butter and cheese and wool, pay the capitation 
tax to the Turks, and, when the snow begins to 
disappear on mount Pindus, leave the plains, to 
gain their old abode on the heights. Although 
of a rough character, approaching to barbarism, 
this pastoral race has some estimable qualities: 
they are commended for frankness, which ap- 
pears to advantage in contrast with the general 
dissimulation of the Greeks. If we seek in Thes- 
saly for the descendants of the centaurs, \tho 
passed for supernatural beings by subduing the 
horse, and those unconquerable tribes who 
amused themselves by fighting with bulls, we 
shall still find men who justify this illustrious 
origin, by the efforts they are making to vindicate 
the liberty of their ancestors. The names of 
Boukuvulas and Dlackavas arc celebrated in 
Thessaly ; and if it should be objected, that our 
admiration of their acts of patriotism must be 
diminished by the recollection, that they are but 
bandit-chiefs, issuing from a mountain tribe who 
have well merited the name of Clepbta-Choria, or 
the village of robbers, it may be asked in reply. 
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Were not many boasted heroes of antiquity of the 
very same description ? 

On the southern side the entrance of Thessaly 
is most imposing ; the defile of Thermopyla‘, 
which crosses the chain of mount (Eta ; is the 
only grand route leading to it from Phocis: 
there are two mountain tracts which are not 
practicable, especially for armies. The passage 
of Thermopylae has always been inSportant for 
the defence of Greece, and it has been secured 
by walls and ramparts against the Gauls, the 
Romans, the Huns, and the Turks. In the age 
of patriotism, a chosen band of citizens has 
formed its chief defence against an invading 
army. On the right hand of the road is a hill 
on which a guard-house has been built in modern 
times, where, it is said, that Leonidas and his 
brave Spartans were interred. Every place on 
this sacred spot is interesting; but unfortunately 
the marshes, which have been formed on the 
coast, have buried, it is feared, many precious 
remains of antiquity under their rushes. The 
defile, however, still remains, and tlic warm 
springs which gave it its name; wliile of the six 
rivers described by the ancients only three arc 
to be found : the Boagrius, the Asopus, and the 
Sperchins. (Jver the last, through tlic narrowest 
])art of the defile, is the way to the springs, the 
principal of wliieh, of a sulphureous quality, 
but very clear, issues, bubbling out of the foot 
of a rock, and its passage covers the reeds with 
a calcareous crust. Near their source these 
waters form rivulets wliich flow into the sea. 
The ancients had baths here, and an altar in the 
neighbourliood to Hercules. Here are to he 
seen the remains of the fortifications which for- 
merly defended the pass ; and, near the source 
of the Aso})us, the situation of the ancient He- 
raclea is still visible. The pr(!ci])itous rocks of 
the (Eta, crowned with planes, oaks, pines, and 
•other trees and shrubs, and furrowed by the 
torrents which descend from it, render this scene 
very picturesque. 

Issuing from the defile, and passing through 
fields of rice, tobacco, and cotton, w^e reach in a 
few hours the town of Zeitoun, the ancient Sa- 
inia, which is still overlooked by some ruins of 
the Acropolis. The exlialations from the marshes 
and rice grounds render the climate of this place 
unwholesome, which is evident from the pallid 
complexion of the inhabitants : they are about 3000 
in number, mostly Greeks. Yet Zeitoun occu- 
pies a high situation, commanding a beautiful 
prospect ; on the one hand of the sea and the 
island of Euboea, and on the other of the pas- 
sage of Thermopylie, to the foot of the (Eta. 
Zeitoun has a bishopric ; its port is at the vil- 
lage of Stilidi, perhaps on the site of the ancient 
Phaleria ; it has also another port, the village of 
Agia-Marina. There are two ways from this 
town to the capital of Tliessaly ; one by Pharsalia, 
the other by the coast of the Egean Sea. The 
village of Eschinos, or» the borders of the sea, 
is near the site of an ancient city, the ruins and 
acropolis of which are still vi.sible. On a neigh- 
bouring height are seen some enormous olives 
that cover, with their thick foliage, the remains 
of foundations composed of massy stones, of 
a temple and of a church, which liad replaced it; 
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time having here put an end lo the worship 
both of Pagans and Christians. Passing from 
thence we enter a charming country, watered 
by numerous streams, and planted with mul- 
berry, orange, and fig-trees. This was Phtio- 
tis, the kingdom of Achilles. It is not quite 
certain where Larissa-Crcmaste, the capital of 
this state, was situated ; perhaps its ruins may be 
found at the foot of a hill between Gradityha 
and Mach ala. 

On turning the gulf of Pagasac, Pel ion rises 
to view, covered with groves and gardens : this 
picturesque amphitheatre extends across the 
country of Magnesia, terminated by mount 
Tisea, at the end of a largti peninsula. Vhnes, 
olives, mulberry, and every kind of fruit trees, 
adorn the foot of Pelion, fine planes and chest- 
nut trees cover its declivities, and the. villages 
appear embosomed in forests ; orange, citron, 
and fig trees fill the gardens of the peasants, 
who live by the manufacture of silk and oil, by 
their flocks of sheep and goats, by the game, 
and the fish on their coasts. The fruits are nei- 
ther so good, nor so abundant, on the east as on 
the west of the mountain, arising probably 
from the greater humidity of the soil, occasioned 
l>y the numerous springs which run down it. 
The Greek peasants in Magnesia mannfaelure 
cottorj yarn, and mak(^ bonnets, hoods, and other 
garments. The town of Makrinitza, at the 
commencement of the peninsula, is built of 
stone, and iiihabitc'd by about 1000 Greeks, 
most of them laborious artizans, who, if they 
could have communicated their energy to all 
their countrymen, would long since have rescued 
Greece from the yoke of the Turks. In the 
neighbourhood stands the well-built vilUige of 
N'olos, or Golos, inhabited by Turks and (Jreeks, 
who are very difierent in their manners ; the 
houses are neat and lofty ; the streets are adorned 
with poplars, wabiut-treets, cypresses, and 
planes, on which are a multitude of birds, mak- 
ing the ‘air resound with their melodious strains; 
and, in fine, those charming pavilions, where the 
Mussulmans give themselves up to the dolce 
farnientc, Tlie Greeks, though they have no 
pavilions, are not less fond of pleasure, but they 
are the pleasures of the table. At the distance 
of a league from Volos is a dismantled fort oc- 
tmpied by the Turks ; and there are many pretty 
villages scattered over the country, in delightful 
situations, among which* are Drakia, I’ortaria, 
►Saint Laurent, Saint Georges, and Lechonia. 
Some ruins are discoverable not far from this 
place, by some said to be those of Denietrias, 
and by others those of lolkos ; there are still to 
be seen a cistern, the old foundations, and the 
acropolis. Here stands the village of Goritza, 
where, on festivals, the mass is still celebrated in 
the open air, after the eastern manner, near a 
spring which was probably held sacred by the 
ancient Thcssali’ans. 

Trickery, at the extremity of Magnesia, is in- 
habited oniy by sailors. On the eastern coast 
is the flourishing village of Zagora, with about 
500 houses, so shaded with chestnut and walnut 
trees as to resemble a great wood. The wolves 
here so easily elude pursuit, that in winter they 
eome and howl in the midst of the village. 
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Many of the Zagorians emigrate, to go and work 
in other places, and return to enjoy the fruits of 
their industry. The principal islands, near the 
coast of Magnesia, are Skiatl\os and Scopelos ; 
the first is fertile, but badly cultivated, abound- 
ing in vines, fig-trees, and wild olives; it pro- 
duces also a multitude of goats, whose flesh is 
highly esteemed, and a great quantity of fish, 
Skiathos had two cities in ancient times, besides 
villages; now there is only one village and a 
hamlet, and the miserable cabins form a striking 
contrast with the richness of the scenery around, 
in which various trees and aromatic plants, 
border the rocks of white marble, which are seen 
in the uncultivated plains. In the church, a 
stone, bearing an ancient inscription, serves for 
the base of the communion table ; the papa^ 
make their parishioners believe, that it has some- 
thing mysterious about it, so that learned travellers 
have had great difiiculty in obtaining a copy of the 
inscription. Scopelos is equally fruitful, but still 
less peopled ; it furnishes excellent wines, 
oranges, citrons, olives, and figs, and some silk. 
Here the bishop of the two islands resides; 
there are also some monasteries, a dozen churches, 
and no Turks*, it is independent. 

In the way from Magnesia to the capital we 
find Velestin near the site of the ancient Pherae ; 
Pagasie was its port, on the gulf of that name. 
In the suburbs is still seen the fountain of 
Hyperia; it forms a little lake of limpid water, 
bordered with cypresses, poplars, piane.s, and 
olives, the verdure of which forms an agreeable 
contrast wdth the handsome houses, and the 
white minarets of the mosques around it. How- 
ever celebrated it was in the verses of Homer, 
and other poets, it no longer preserves any of 
the ruins of its ancient monuments. Near 
J.ako B(.pbeis, surrounded with its waving hills, 
are the picturesque ruins of an edifice, which 
a|)poars to have been a temple ; but the cities of 
Bo'be and J.aceria have disappcfared. Armyro 
is now one of the principal cities in the country ; 
it is iiilial)it(!d by Turks : a few ruins ])rove that 
it was inhabited in very early times; but more 
considerable remains are found at Aias, where 
there are stones ten feet thick, which ari; proba- 
bly of high antiquity. A broad and convenient 
road leads to J.ar>ssa, still the capital of Thes- 
.saly. . There arc few places which have preserved 
their pre-eminence during so long a serie.s of 
ages ; we must not, however, expect to find any 
remains of a>atiquity at Larissa: nothing is to 
be seen but dirty streets ; masses of houses irre- 
gularly built, but sometimes w'ell grouped and 
mixccl with cypresses and gardens, watered by 
fountains; bazaars abounding with victuals, but 
with very little valuable merchandise; some 
mosques, surpassing in grandeur those of the 
other cities of Greece; and a fine niodern bridge 
crossing the Peneus, in the direction of the valley 
ofTempe. There is, however, one remnant of 
ancient manners to he observed at Larissa ; it is 

the use of those old cars mounted on round 
solid pieces of wood instead of wheels, which 
in the heroic times were used in the Troad. 
There are scarcely any Greeks in the town ; they 
have but one church, but it is the archiepiscopal 
church, on which depend ten bishops compris- 
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ing, with the archbishop of Larissa, the exarchate 
of Lower Thessaly, and of all Greece. The 
Turks have made this place the capital of a pro- 
vince containing 100 villages, mostly scattered 
over the ancient plains of Pelasgia; the city, 
according to Dr. Holland, has 4000 houses, and 
20,000 inhabitants, among whom he was sur- 
prised to find many negroes. 

On descending from Larissa, along the course 
of the Peneus, we cross some delightful plains, 
once animated with a numerous population, and 
still embellished by nature, and arrive at the foot 
of the mountain chains, through which the river 
winds its course to the Thermaic Gulf. These 
plains are sometimes excessively hot, and the in- 
habitants are much troubled with intermitting 
fevers. Travellers should visit the vale of 
Tempe in the spring, if they wish to see it with- 
out danger in all its freshness and beauty of ve- 
getation. Here Olympus and Ossa, which seem 
to bound the course of the river on the north, 
present a curtain of verdure along the horizon ; 
the forests of Olympus are crowned with sum- 
mits covered with snow, that justify the epithet 
of snowy given to this mountain by Hesiod ; 
while the less elevated Ossa has less wood, and 
is not so much watered by springs. A little 
village, called Haba, stands below the confiu- 
ence of the Peneus and the Titaresus, in a circular 
plain near the entrance of the valley. Domes, 
minarets, and houses, are grouped together in a 
most picturesque manner, with vast plane trees, 
cypresses, and pyramidal pines. Some think 
that this village stands on the site of the ancient 
Elatea ; in going to it you coast along a pretty 
large lake, or more properly a marsh, called Ne- 
zero, anciently Nessan. On entering the valley 
of Tempe, you become sensilde that the (ircek 
and Latin poets have a little exaggerated its 
beauties ; there are many superior scenes in Ku- 
Tope and other parts of the world. This defile, 
however, through which the streams of Thessaly 
flow into the sea, and which is enclosed by Ossa 
and Olympus, unites natural beauties of a kind 
rather striking than agreeable ; — a river, the wa- 
ters of which, always agitated,' are shaded by 
planes, on the branches of which the wild vine 
hangs its leafy festoons ; rocks, more or less ele- 
vated and steep, raising themselves above the banks 
of the Peneus, in some places at the distance of 
not more that 200 or/300 feet; whilst an ancient 
paved road, sometimes cut in the rock, some- 
times raised in terraces, and sometimes shut in 
by the narrow valley, passes along the river, 
often at a considerable height : such is Tempe. 
In the middle of the valley there is a cold spring 
at the foot of a rock, where travellers generally 
halt, and near it a dismantled tower. A Latin in- 
scription on a rock states, that Cassius Longinus 
fortified this passage, but since the Persian in- 
vasion the Greeks have abandoned this part of 
their terrilor}^ In the spring of the year some 
boats navigate the Feacus, with hives, in order 
to collect thb honey on the coasts, and on the 
sides of the mountains, while others drive their 
cars also, laden with hives, into the meadows of 
Pharsalia for the same purpose, which they after- 
wards leave, to follow the spring in the higher 
regions of the mountains. 
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On issuing from the valley of Tempe, we per- 
ceive the mouth of the Peneus and the bounda- 
ries of Macedonia. Here is a flourishing city of 
Magnesia, called Ampelachie ; the inhabitants of 
which distinguish themselves by the spinning 
and dyeing of cotton ; and it is thought tl;pt the 
waters of the country contribute to the brilliancy 
of the* colors, which they know how to apply to 
this sort of thread : those of them who have 
travelled in the west for the purposes of trade 
wear the European costume. There is a Greek 
school here, founded by the bishop of Salonica, 
Platomenos Dionysius. The whole population 
amounts to between 5000 and 6000 souls. The 
iieaivst sea-port for the exportation of cotton is 
Karitza, about six miles distant. Another indus- 
trious ])lacc, of the same country, is the little 
town of Jilapsiaui, which has a Greek school by 
the .same founder, and also exports the same 
articles. Ueturning to the south of Larissa, we 
arrived at the ancient Pharsalia through some 
narrow passages or the mountains. Not far from 
it was situated, on the Eripeus, the city of Me- 
litea, which is reduced to a very small popula- 
tion, as are many others, whicli once peopled 
Thessaly. Ascending towards the source of the 
Peneus, we pass by Triccala, anciently called 
Tricca, in the middle of the last century the 
most considerable city of llie province; but the 
cruelty of the Turks, and the j)estilential exhala- 
tions from the rivers in the neighbourhood, have 
destroyed its splendor: it oecupi(;s, however, a 
charming situation in a valley of the Peneus ; its 
Greek churches, its mosques, its old citadel, and 
houses, intermingled with groves of trees, form 
with the verdant scenery around a most delight- 
ful picture. The market is held under the shade 
of vinos, but the houses are surrounded with 
filth : it contains abo^t 7000 inbabitants. 

On the side of Mount Pindus, near the village 
of Kastraki, there are some ruins wliich are suj)- 
posed to be those of the ancient Gomphi ; and in 
this mountainous region are to be found the 
Meteores of Stagous, little monasteries, built on 
the edges and platforms of precipitous rocks, 
standing like pyramids in a wild desert. Here, 
free from the attacks of robbers, and more useless 
to society than their brethren in the plains, live 
a number of monks ; who will, however, aflbrd 
the rites of hospitality to any traveller who shall 
have the courage to suffer himself to be drawn 
up by a rope and pulley. It is indeed no joke 
to find one’s self suspended at the height of 150 
feet, by a simple cord, between heaven and earth, 
at the discretion of these solitary beings, by 
whom every stranger might justly be suspected. 
There is nothing particular in these monasteries 
beside their elevated situation ; the monks seem 
to have as little occasion to think as the birds 
who nest in their rocks ; they have scarcely any 
books, and trouble themselves little with the 
histoiy of their aerial dwellings. Under the 
reign of Ali Paslia, they were compelled to 
become the gaolers of his state prisoners. For- 
merly there were twenty of these monasteries, now 
there are only seven, the most considerable of 
which are those of Meteoronand Varlaam. They 
consist of hermitages, chapels, and altars, built 
on the platforms and in the holes and crevices 
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of the rocks, and the hermits who inhabit these 
inaccessible places hare renounced all earthly 
wealth; they, however, possess considerable 
revenues, and pay a rent to their landlord as well 
as a tribute to the patriarch. At the bottom of 
these five rocks Stagousoccupie*s a territory fertile 
in cotton, mulberries, and corn : the inhabitants 
manufacture the silk and send k to tlie depots 
at Larissa. The town has a bishop, who is a 
suffragan of the archbishop of the capital. The 
river Cachia, flowing through the country and 
uniting with the Peneus, seems to be the Ion of 
the ancients. 

Leaving ATolia, and proceeding along the 
southern coast of tlie Corinthian Gulf, we arrive 
at the bay of Salo-ne, formerly Crissa, which ex- 
periences a regular tide, of which there is little 
appearance in the whole of the gulf besides. 
Ihe fine plains of Phocis, watered by the Cephi- 
sus, are at first concealed by rnoun rains and 
rocks ; the country, however, extends between 
the bay and the mountains ; and the scenes 
where the festivals of Delphos w^ro celebrated 
open to the view. At the entrance of the bay, 
where ypanthus once stood, is now situated the 
town of Galaxidi, inhabited by a race of men, 
almost barbarians, devoted to a sea-faring life, 
<lespising every tiling that has the appearance of 
convenience and comfort, living on va'getables 
and fish, and in miserably built bouses: their 
town is situated on a naked and barren rock. It 
is thought, tlial the fear of the cupidity of the 
'i'urks has induced these habits of wretchedness, 
though they possess about fifty buildings. Pass- 
ing the port Jaiiiki, and the mouth of the 
Hyleus, \>'hic’h Hows from the plain of IVIalan- 
drino, wc come to the road of Salone, and the 
mouth of the ancient Plistus, now called Crissa, 
as well as the town situated on its banks; the 
ancient town, logetlier witli Cirrha, its port, 
exists no longer. Crissa contains about 1200 
or 1500 inhabitants, and is the see of a bishoij). 
Salone, occupying the site of Araphissus, is more 
considerable : it has about GOOO inhaiiitants, of 
whom more than 2000 are Turks. There are in 
this place some remains of the sepulchres of the 
ancient Ampliissians. ^ 

Ascending the Plistus, and crossing the plain 
of Crissa,, we soon reach Delphos; here the 
ancient hippodrome has disappeared, as well as 
all that once rendered this place so famous in 
Greece, and made it, as it were, the seat of 
government for the priesthood. The port of 
Crissa formerly experienced the sanguinary ven- 
geance of these priests, for having molested the 
pilgrims in their way to the shrine : the town 
was razed, and the inhabitants exterminated. 
The curse of Apollo is, however, now forgotten, 
and the plain is overshadowed with olives and 
mulberry-trees. On approaching Delphos are 
seen some ancient crypt® cut in the rock ; under 
the arches we perceive sarcophagi, attached to 

sides of these caves, with their coverings re- 
moved and for the most part broken: over every 
two sarcophagi an arch is formed, as is cus- 
tomary in Egypt, in Persia, and even in Italy, 
borne of the foundations of the walls of Delphos 

still visible, and even the .remains of an 
entrance composed of small stones cemented 
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together; large blocks of stone are dispersed 
here and there in the neighbourhood, probably- 
intended for the repair of the works. The ancient 
city stood in a little circular and deep valley, 
surrounded by the rocks of Parnassus, with its 
triple peak, and those of mount Cirphis, and 
almost entirely separated from the rest of Phocis. 
The place is so small, that if is difficult to con- 
ceive how a city of any considerable size could 
be built there : very few fragments of marble have 
been discovered ; and yet we camiot suppose that 
much of it is buried in the ground, since there is 
a very shallow bed of soil to cover the rock in 
this narrow valley. Some broken pieces of 
earllienware are also found covered with a fine 
black and red varnish. The ^splendid temple, 
elevated by its situation over the other edifices, 
enriched by the oflbrings of nations and kings, 
eml)ellished with the masterpieces of sculpture, 
and constructed with the greatest magnificence ; 
that temple, so protected by public veneration, 
where different nations deposited their treasures, 
where the blood of victims incessantly flowed, 
and where tlie oracle of the I’ythoncss frequently 
decided the fate of einpires ; all has disappeared, 
with the exception of a small part, which ha^ 
escaped the attention of most travellers, and 
which Mr. Smart Hughes alone seems to have 
penetrated. It is a kind of cell, or cave, dark 
and dirty, where it is diflicult to breathe ; on 
the north wall, formed of large pieces of cut 
stone, a great many inscriptions are seen ; it was 
with the greatest trouble that the English tra- 
veller deciphm'od the best preserved of these in- 
scriptions, containing the act of cession made to 
the temple; thus leaving no doubt of the ancient 
desliuation of this monument. 

The Castalian fountain is almost the only 
thing which remains unchanged at Delphos ; 
it rises, as formerly, at the foot of the peaks of 
Parnassus ; the water, dear and pleasant to drink, 
falls from a rock, covered with an overhanging 
yew-tree, into a basin shaded by a fig-tree, and 
descending by a ravine of the valley to join 
the Plistus. Spon, after drinking of the foun- 
tain, was so inspired that he composed two 
Greek quatrains on the spot; and Chandler 
experienced something of the same sensation; 
but it appears that the charm no longer operates 
on poets by profession. ‘ At Castri,’ (the pre- 
sent name of Delphos) says lord Byron, ‘ we 
drank of the water of a dozen rivulets, some of 
which were none of the clearest, before we 
could decide, to our satisfaction, which was the 
true Castalia; and this even had a detestable 
taste, proceeding, I suppose, from the fallen 
snow." Near the s])ring son\e traces have been 
discovered of the bath of the I’ythouess; the 
descent is by a few steps. The Delphian girls, 
.still very handsome, are seen at the present day 
drawing water from this fountain, which is now 
only applied to the most common uses. Castri 

lias not more than 100 houses, and those, for the 
most part, miserable cabins with only one room 
each ; the best have only a first floor for the 
residence of the family, while the ground-floor 
is divided, as is customary throughout Greece, 
into a stable and a cellar. Poor, and peaceably 
disposed, the Castriots seldom stray from their 
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valley, and are rarely visited by foreigners ; the 
Turks, even, forget them. They are Arnaouts 
by their origin ; they mostly speak Greek and 
Albanian ; and, notwithstanding their poverty, 
know how to read and write. Silk and oil are 
their principal productions ; but they cultivate 
some grain also upon the ancient terraces, con- 
structed for a very different purpose. 

Upon a declivity of mount Parnassus is a little 
convent, the monks of which, subsisting by the 
culture of their fields and by alms, have always 
some bread and clieese, olives and wine, and a 
chamber without furniture, to offer to travellers. 
In their convent are seen some fragments of 
antiquity, such ^ metopes, altars, and inscrip- 
tions. Not far distant lie some great blocks of 
stone, which probably have been cut from Parnas- 
sus at a very early period ; some think that they 
are the same as those which, according to Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus, crushed the army of Xerxes. 
Parnassus, extending as far as Ikcotia, is now 
called Lyakoura; this barbarous name, however, 
is not quite modern : anciently one of the moun- 
tains of this chain was called Lycorea, and one 
of the most ancient places in the country Lyco- 
reia. At a village in the mountains, bearing the 
same name, it is said, there are some antiquities; 
in winter the snow forces the inhabitants to leave 
it, and betake themselves to the neighbouring 
villages. Parnassus is a third rate mountain : 
the snow rests on it only a part of the year ; and 
it is thought that none but subalpine plants 
grow on it; yet a most extensive prospect is en- 
joyed from its summits, on tlie one side beyond 
Eubcea, and on the other across the gulf of 
Corinth, as far as the mountains of Pelopon- 
nesus. The whole of Phocis lies under the feet 
of the spectator, with the poor villages that 
occupy the places of the little flourishing re- 
publics of the Phocenses. There is only the 
plain watered by the Cephisus, now IMauronero, 
between Parnassus and the mountains ol Tbes- 
.saly. Upon a platform of I’arnassus is a grotto 
of 300 feet long by 200 broad, which receives 
only a feeble light through a .narrow and low 
entrance ; stalactites hang from the roof in the 
form of draperies and chandeliers ; the stalag- 
mites, that rise from the ground, assume the 
most singular forms ; and the water, dropping 
from the top of the grotto, renders the floor very 
slippery. At the end of this cave there is a pas- 
sage, which perhaps leads to another. An an- 
cient inscription on the rocks shows that the 
place was dedicated to the nymphs and the god 
Pan. 

Proceeding along the gulf of Aspra Spitia, to 
the east of that of Salone, we arrive at J^ystome. 
The country round it is planted with the Ker- 
mes oak, which must have been very ancient ; 
as, according to Greek authors, the town of 
Ambryssus was formerly engaged in the culti- 
vation of this article. This town must have 
nearly occupied the site on which Dystome now 
stands. From Aspra Spitia, formerly the gulf of 
Anticyra, hellebore is no longer exported, but a 
pretty brisk trade is carried or. in the productions 
of Livadia. Near a barren coast is situated the 
monastery of St. Luke Styrites, built in the Gothic 
style; the church, which attracts many pilgrims, is 


partly paved with great flags of ancient green 
stone. Spoil found, in the monastery, 150 monks, 
and in their 'cellar vessels twenty feet long. 
In the library there are only a few manuscripts 
spoiled by the dust. Near St. Luke stood the 
port of Balis, wlitre they used to fish for purple 
shells. On this port also is the little port of 
Kokosi, and tvio little islands ; Didascalo, receiv- 
ing its name from an ancient school, now in 
ruins and the abode of wild pigeons, swallows, 
and immense bats ; and Ambelia, full of rocks, 
where falcons nest in great numbers. Klatea, 
the ancient capital of Phocis, is in ruins : anil 
the tomb of Lai us, and the temples formerly 
scattered over it, are now no more. It is .still, 
however, possible to a.ssign the situations of the 
fortified cities of the Pliocenses. Elatea was 
probably situated at the entrance of the defile, 
leading from the plain of the Cephisus to Ther- 
mopylsc, where now the haij^let of Turco-Chorio 
stands. Ascending the Cephisus, from this place, 
we find the remains of an ancient fort, perhaps 
Dryina-’a. Other ruin.s, at the entrance oi a rcyid 
leading to Delphos, seem to mark the situation of 
the ancient Charadra; and the village of Agoiirea 
is probably on the site of ancient Lilrea. There 
are also remains of the foundations of walls and 
towers in the modern villages of Ladon and Ve- 
lizza, the latter the Tithorea of the Greeks. Near 
the village of St. Blaise must be sought the site 
of Panopeus ; the circuit of tlie city is marked, 
and the .ruins of tlie citadel are on a sleep rock. 
There is the appearance of an acropuli.s near tlie 
village of Thavlia, the ancient Daubs proliably, 
plea.santly situated on the Parnassus. On this 
mountain, and at the foot of tlie chain, there 
were eight ancient ]daces, not less fortified by 
art than by their situation, being founded on 
precipices and heights very difficult of access; 
walls, flanked witli round or square towers, fol- 
low the inequalities on the surface of the rock,«, 
on the declivities and at the foot of which arc 
some towns : forts only, without towns, protected 
the most important defiles of the country. 

The half savage district of yl'tolia jirescnts it- 
self on passing the mountains of Pindns, which 
leads from the frontier^ of bqiinis and Macedonia 
to Thermopylie, and forms the barrier of the north 
of Thessaly. The Achelous and the Evenus, descen- 
ding from the same chain, bound it on As two sides 
as far as the sea, into vvhicli they empty themselves. 
Upper yi'tolia has always been the resort of rob- 
bers, and left uncultivated ; but lower /Ktolia, with 
/Eolia the maritime d istrict,was more civilised, and 
contained some flourishing cities, the names and 
monuments of which have disappeared, and we 
can now scarcely recognise a single trace of an- 
ti(|uity. Aspropotamos and Fidari are the mo- 
dern names of tlie country, and the chain of the 
Pindus, separating it from Thessaly, is called 
Agrapha. Foreign people and foreign manners 
have been imported into this country; and the 
true descendants of the ancient Greeks are to be 
found among the poor goatherds, who forsak«> 
the soft climate of the plains to take refuge from 
oppressions among rocks and forests on the 
Agrapha, buried in snow during a great part of the 
year. These shepherds have some vivacity^ 
energy, and, above all, the love of liberty, and 
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are worthy of that improvement which we may 
hope is awaiting them. The climate of their 
mountains is not so rough as that of Switzerland ; 
fine forests, wholesome springs, valleys delight- 
ful in summer, flocks which furnish them with 
every necessary of life, and liberty arc their in- 
heritance. They have a bishop residing at Gar- 
diki, and there are some anchorites dispersed 
over the deserts of the mountains. The canton 
of Carp^‘nitze,near that of Agrapha, is inhabited 
by Walacks and Mahommedan Albanians ; otlier 
Walacks, formerly living peaceably in Apodotia, 
of which Cosina was tlie capital, forsook their 
establishments, harassed by the despotism of 
Ali Pasha, j)referring a life of freedom on Mount 
AniiHLs. 

Cavari, a dreary province of Upper TEtolia, 
appears to be composed of rocks separated by 
precipices, with a few cabins here and there, 
completely isolated by the snow during several 
months of the year; so that the inhabitants are, 
during that time, obliged to live on provisions 
which they liave collected in the fine season, and 
which are generally very miserable. Chestnuts 
serve them for bread, and to these they add some 
salted meat, &c. The cliief place is Amouraiii ; 
the district contains sixty-three villages, a 
bishoj), and about 12,000 inhabitants, nearly onc- 
iifth of the whole population of Upper >'Ktolia. 
These .miserable creatures are, reduced to the 
most abject state. They are seen in crowds in 
the lower regions even as far as Constantinople, 
and the Ionian Isles, dis[)laying to the Greeks and 
Turks the wounds and disgusting diseases which 
they have partly provoked oi brought upon them- 
selves in order to excite compassion. They say 
that these beggars have medicaments to give 
themselves the gutta-serena, and to bring out 
livid wounds. Expert in every art of begging, 
they gain considerable sums, and, though taxed 
by the Turks on the way, carry home sufficient 
to live upon till they are able to take new ex- 
cursions, and even lay up something against old 
age. Their wives, in the mean time, are bur- 
dened with all the labors of the family and the 
field. These people arc supposed to be derived 
from a tribe of those Bohemians which still infest 
Albania, and it appears sufficiently probable 
from their swarthy complexions, their thick and 
matted hair, their intemperate habits, and wan- 
dering manner of life. All the advantage they 
have over the Ghiftis, or Bohemians, they owe 
to the influence of Christianity, whicli they pro- 
fess, and which preserves them from still greater 
barbarism. Amourani is surrounded with the 
rocks of Mount Corox, and contains about 1000 
people ; the way to.it is very dangerous, leading 
along frightful precipices, and over mountains 
that beasts of burden cannot climb. 

In proceeding along Southern TEtolia, towards 
the sea, we cross the districtofVlochos, bounded 
on the west by the Acheloiis, and abounding in 
corn, maize, oUvc-oil, cotton and currants. Thcr- 
cjtis and other cities used to embellish this 
charming country; now there are only a few 
villages, the principal of which is Vrachori, in- 
habited by Mus.sulmans, Christians, and Jews ; 
the latter carry on a trade in silk, and the former 
manufacture morocco leather. A lake at some 
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distance, eighteen miles long, occupies the bottom 
of a basin crowned with woody hills ; it is the 
ancient Trichonium, now Souli ; it is divided by a 
marsh, and its waters flow by two branches into 
the Acheloiis ; a great causeway, resting on 366 
arches, encircles a [)art of it, a work taking its 
date from ancient times, when the lake presented 
to view an active and prosperous population; 
now there are only the huts of a few butchers 
and fishermen. There are to be seen in iliis 
country the ramparts and gate of Arsinoe; An- 
gelo-Castron now stands on its site, built under 
the later (ireek emperors : there is nothing re- 
markable here, but an ancient monastery bearing 
the name of Uontocrator, or the ruler of ali 
things. Through a defile of the Aracynlhus, 
infested by banditti, we enter the maritime 
district of Zigos ; the valley of the Tombs re- 
minds one by its name of the crimes often com- 
mitted here, and it is necessary to have a good 
escort, in order to pass this place without fear : 
but the precipices with which it is bordered warn 
travellers of another sort of danger. On the sea 
shore and at the mouth of the Acheloiis we find 
a more hospitable country, and softer manners ; 
the chief employments of the people lie in the 
fisheries and olive-plantations. The little islands 
of the Echinatlcs almost join the shore ; but 
Anutolico, the ancient Pemili, remains separated 
by a channel ; 300 Turkish and Christian lamilies 
inhabit it ; the climate is unwholesome and dis- 
eases frecpicnt. 

The TEtolian coast presents scarcely anyplace 
of note, except Missolonghi, or Messologgion, 
situated on a channel abounding in excellent fish. 
The inhabitants carry on a little coasting trade, 
salt fish ; make salt and boutargue ; and ex- 
port acorn cups for dyeing and tanning. The 
oak of A'.tolia suits better for this purpose than 
that of .Peloponnesus. There are about 800 
houses in the town, a few small Greek churches, 
and a mosque ; the merchants have some ware- 
houses and about thirty small vessels. The 
Greek women here are very fond of gowns of a 
very striking color, as red, blue and yellow, and 
wear over tliem a shawl of a color equally lively. 
The marshes extend some miles along the coast, 
so that the vessels cannot approach very near 
the shore : on the one hand, the sight is offended 
by these stagnant spots, which are the resort of a 
multitude of aquatic birds ; and on the other it 
is astonished by the vigor of the vegetation 
around, especially in the gardens. Cotton, to- 
bacco, sesamum, and maize are equally thriving. 
The coasts of Carthaga furnish excellent wine ; 
and near this town there appear some ruins, pro- 
bably those of ancient Acragas, Ilippochon, at 
the mouth of the Avenus, seems to occupy the 
site of Chalcis. The most considerable ruins, 
in the neighbourhood of Missolonghi, are those 
which the Greeks call the Castle of St. Irene; 
on an oblong hill there are some walls flanked 
v^ith square towers, and at the western end the 
remains of the acropolis still more ancient ; 
rubbish, intermixed with tiles and earthenware, 
fill the interior of this ancient city ; and on the 
south side is a theatre, some of the seats of which 
are still visible. Near the theatre is perceived 
a square space cut in the rock, below the level 
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of the soil, which seems to have been a granary : 
near the middle of the town there are some 
walls of a beautiful construction, but as there 
is no marble, no sculpture nor any inscriptions, 
the name of this place is quite unknown. 

On the west of the Evenus or Tidari extends 
another district, answering to the ancient iEtolia 
Epictetes, called in the Levant the Venetian. It 
has sixteen miserable villages, and about 1357 
Greek and Maliominedan families, and offers 
nothing remarkable, except the castle of Lepanto, 
formerly Naupacte, commanding with that of 
Patras m the Morea, the entrance of the great 
gulf of Corinth ; it occupies the extremity of 
the cape once called Antirrhium. Taj)hius is 
the highest mountain of this depopulated district. 
In a grotto, not far from Naupacte, the young 
Greek girls consult the lot about the choice of a 
husband, as once they addressed their prayers to 
Venus. The country on the gulf of Crissa, to 
the east, inhabited formerly by the Locrians, now 
forms the province of Malandrino, inhabited by 
about 6000 people, and infested by robbers, who 
find a refuge in retreats inaccessible to those 
who pursue them. The village of Malandrion, 
in a valley watered by the Ilyleus, and Galaxidi 
with its port, are the principal places ; the poverty 
of the latter port sufficiently proves the stagnation 
of trade on this coast. 

. The aspect of the country and the manners of 
the inhabitants of Acarnania have undergone 
little change since the days of antiquity. It con- 
tains, as formerly, only fortified towns, or groups 
of bouses ; the little islands and bays are favorable 
to piracy, as they once were, and the interior 
still serves for a retreat to bands of robbers, 
whose ferocity has not diminished since the 
earliest historical times of Greece: the district 
of Heromeros, opposite to Ithaca, is a favorite 
retreat for them. The forests, chiefly consisting 
of oaks and chestnuts, abound in wild boars and 
deer; meadows and desert valleys, lakes, rivers and 
mountains, shaded with pines and cypresses ; and 
tne absence of all traces of the plough, and of the 
haunts of civilised society, remind us of the im- 
mense savannahs and heights of South America. 

A few poor villages widely scattered form the 
residence of the modern Acarnanians ; while 
some solitary chapels, or monasteries show the 
religion which they profess. Not one flourishing 
city lias assumed the situation of those of the 
ancient people, the ruins of which have for the 
most part disappeared ; Metropolis, the ancient 
capital, and Stratos lying in the east of the 
country, cannot be discovered with certainty ; 
but the ford of the Acheloiis is still practicable, 
except in winter. In the environs of Lepenoii, 
supposed to occupy the site of Stratos, is seen 
the monastery of Llcobiti, the most considerable 
in Acarnania, containing about twenty monks, 
and the village of Machala, consisting of seventy 
houses j not more than ten families form the 
population of Medenico, on the declivity of 
mount Vips. Here the ruins of ancient Medeon 
are visible in several large blocks of stone, near 
which is the defile of Porta, by which it com- 
municates with the sea ; in this pass is situated 
the little monastery of Saint George. The 
ancient port of Limnea is in the same state of 
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ruin ; it is now called Loutraki, and has a 
custom-house and some warehouses, but attracts 
scarcely any vessels. There is little more activity 
in the small port of Candili, at a short distance 
from which are some ruins, probably of the city 
of Alyseus. So great has been the decline of 
this district, that of 224,000, which constituted 
the former population, there are said to be not 
more than 8000 remaining, including Agrais and 
du Valtos, and its depopulation is continuing. 
The little trade that is carried on by the inhab- 
itants, is transacted at Dragomestre, but a part 
of this town, near the sea has fallen into decay ; 
the remainder is inhabited by about 100 Greek 
families and some Mahommedans ; the only an- 
tiquity to be met with is found in the remains of 
a fort.- It is surrounded by deserts, the great 
forest of Menine, and the monastery of V^eder- 
nico. 

On the west, towards the gulf of P re visa, are 
the ruins of a place very celebrated in Grecian 
history, or rather in that of Rome — the city of 
Actium. Here the monuments, both of the vic- 
tors and the vanquished, have sunk into decay, 
and we can scarcely recognise the foundations of 
the temple, the theatre, and the site of the nau- 
machiae. The city of Nicopolis, built by Augus- 
tus opposite to Actium, no longer exists, though 
the principal monuments, and even the hguses, 
are standing, having survived the exislence of 
llie Roman people. At some distance from 
Actium is the lake of Bulgaria, surrounded by 
thick forests, and the inunastcry of Pleya, almost 
as wild as the country. Warm and moist vapors 
rise from the marshes near the sea, and noxious 
animals, such as serpents, vipers, and trouble- 
some insects abouna. The most considerable 
place in the west of Acarnania is Vonitza, a town 
inhabited by 100 Gfeek fiimilies, and the capital 
of a canton containing 2550 people ; it stands in 
a valley watered by the Kiphalo-Vrysi, and is 
commanded by a mountain fortified by the 
Venetians. Dye-stufls, rice, and maize, are ex- 
ported from this place to Sainte Maure. There 
is a convent near, bearing the fine name of Para- 
disi, whither pilgrims resort to be cured by the 
Virgin of the fiwers with which they are afflicted. 

The gulf of Ambracia, now Previsa, strait at 
the entrance, and incumbered with pieces of 
rock, will not admit large vessels ; it washes the 
canton of Vonitza, and the whole of Acarnania. 

A number of creeks and bays indent the shores 
of this gulf, inhabited by pelicans, cormorants, 
swans, and other aquatic birds ; crabs and shell- 
fish of different kinds,* as well as dolphins, mul- 
lets, eels, and a variety of other fish, employ the 
hands, that under the despotism of the Turks do 
not find security in agriculture. A north-west 
wind, called Imbat, blows on this gulf from 
eleven o’clock till sun-set, and during this time 
the fleets carry their shell-fish and other marine 
productions to the coast of Acarnania; at the 
close of the day the. sea is calm, and the fisher- 
men apply themselves to their fishing during the 
night. The island of Sainte Maure or Leuca- 
dia, once a part of the continent, and separated 
in fact only by a narrow strait, is npw reckoned 
among the Ionian Isles, under the protection of 
England. The neighbouring islets are favorable 
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for pirates^ and the channel itself was much in- 
fested previous to the arrival of the English; 
Leucadia, however, has a fortress which com- 
mands part of it, but that can be bombarded 
from the coast of Acarnania. There are still to 
be seen the remains of a bridge built over the 
strait by the Turks. For about twelve leagues 
round Leucadia presents good pasturage, and 
fields fertile in corn and fruits, such as oranges, 
citrons, figs, and almonds ; yet the harvests do 
not furnish much more than half the quantity 
consumed by about 16,000 people, contained in 
the capital and about eight or ten villages, the 
rerhains of thirty, which once existed. For fur- 
ther particulars of this island, as well as of 
Ithaca, Cephalonia, &c., see Ionian Isles. 

Beyond the gulf of Avta, and at the foot of the 
mountains of Albania, two little republics have 
not long since displayed the heroic valor of their 
ancestors, or rather that austere courage and in- 
flexibility of the ancient Spartans, which some- 
times bordered on ferocity. Parga and Souli 
have acquired some celebrity in the records of 
their country. Ancient Epirus, or Lower Albania, 
is a mountainous but fertile country, supporting 
a population of Greek origin, but as warlike and 
energetic as the other Greeks were mild and 
peaceable. The situation of their villages is such 
as to induce them to form themselves into in- 
dependent tribes, and to carry on a warfare 
against their neighbours, or any troops that might 
be disposed to subjugate them. They cultivate 
the soil no farther than is necessary to afford 
them a supply of miserable food, but they like 
to possess large flocks ; and, while the life of a 
shepherd is in other places peaceful, here it is 
intimately connected with the profession of arms. 
Privations do not affright them ; they delight in 
danger; if their enemy injures them, they live in 
the hope of taking signal vengeance ; their fiery 
passions know no moderation, and, if despair 
seizes them, they are the first to sacrifice every 
thing that is dear to them. When they lose their 
liberty, and their native soil, nothing any longer 
attaches them to life ; they are totally unmanned, 
become incapable of any generous resolution, 
and brutalise in servitude. We refer here to the 
‘Epirots, who practise the Greek worship, and 
speak the Greek danguage ; the Armaouts, or in- 
digenous Albanians, unite the greater barbarism 
with the fanaticism of the Mussulmans. From 
some remains of antiquity it would appear, that 
the Parginots very early established tnemselves 
in this country ; but it has been in modem 
.times, that they occupied and fortified the steep 
rock on which they lately established themselves, 
perhaps to shelter themselves from the inroads of 
other Albanians. Their ciladel was on the 
nigged summit of a precipice, beaten by the 
waves, and commanding a little territory of 
unequal level, but well watered and covered 

corn, groves of cedars and cypress, and 
plantations of olive and orange trees. Parga, 
notwithstanding the weakness of its population, 
amounting only to 5000 souks, made its inde- 
pendence to be respected by the Venetians, 
though it c^uld not hinder them from putting a 
garrison into its port, which had become im- 
portant for the protection of the coast of Epirus. 

VoL. X. 
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It remained for the ferocious Ali to complete 
its ruin, and the expatriation of its jieople, a.s we 
shall see in the slight sketch of modern (irecian 
history, which we intend to present to our rea- 
ders. Souli, which has sustained a more bloody 
and obstinate struggle against the same oppres- 
sor, is composed of several villages situated 
among the rocks, and surrounded with fields, 
pasturage, and plantations. A river, which ap- 
pears to be the Acheron of the ancients, and 
which falls into the sea near Parga, waters this 
mountainous territory, a little nearer to the sea 
than Janina, the capital of E[)irus. Its popula- 
tion is greater than that of Parga ; it was not able, 
however, to protect it from the forces of Ali 
Pacha, who attacked it with 12,000 men; but of 
this barbarous and unwarrantable outrage we 
shall hereafter speak. 

HI. The Peloponnesus has received the mo- 
dem name of the Morca, according to some, 
from its plantations of mulberry trees ; and to 
others from the epithet of Oiaia, the Beautiful, 
which was given to it by the aucieiits. Here, as 
in Great Greece, a few luins are the otdy remains 
of flourishing kingdoms and republics; and it is 
surprising even to find these, after the many 
natural and political revolutions whicli this pe- 
ninsula has experienced. Of the 2,000,000. in- 
habitants once living here in splendor, not more 
than 300,000 now remain, scattered chiefly in 
mean villages, and barely subsisting by the pro- 
duce of their land, their flocks, and other re- 
sources which nature has provided for them. 
Almost the whole of the peninsula is surrounded 
by mountains of a small elevation, barren on 
their summits, but fertile at their bases. Mount 
Pholoe, in Arcadia, and theTaigetus in the coun- 
try of the Spartiots, are distinguished in those 
chains which stretch to the southern extremities. 
The Alpheas, the Eurotas, and the Pamisus, 
which issue from the mountains of the interior, 
flow through the valleys, the fertility of which 
has been justly celebrated by the ancients. 

The corn harvest here is abundant. Tiie 
wheat is gathered in the month of June, and 
yields ten or twelve per cent. A clayey soil, re- 
quiring little culture, constitutes the fields des- 
tined for the growth of corn ; but the defects in 
their instruments of husbandry necessarily dimi- 
nish the liarvests. The barley of the peninsula 
is gathered in May, but isijoteciual to the wheat, 
which, notwithstanding the bad cultivation, is 
exported in groat quantities ; and the Ionian la- 
borers, who come to assist in the harvest of tlie 
peninsula, are paid in this commodity, which is 
scarce in their islands. The bread of the Morea 
is however bad, on account of their negligence 
in the grinding and baking. 

The soil of the peninsula is not less favorable 
to the cultivation of vegetables. Instead of those 
large forests of lemons, oranges, and citrons, 

which formerly stretched as far as the eye could 

, reach in the environs of the principal towns, we 
now see only small orchards of them ; and the 
lemons are small, and rather acrid : the peaches, 
pomegranates, and almonds, also partake of this 
flavor, as well as other stone fruits, which they 
have no idea of improving by grafting. The figs 
have a more agreeable taste, especially in the 
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neighbourhood of Cakimata, owing to the pro- 
gress of caprificatioii, which is practised almost 
throughout the archij)elago. There are two 
kinds of fig-trees, the wild and the domestic, 
both of which bear fruit; but that of the latter 
falls before it is ripe, if precautions be not taken 
to prevent it. When the wild figs are ripe, 
which is in the montlis of June and July, they 
are gathered and fastened by strings to the 
domestic fig-trees; soon afterwards small gnats 
proceed from the wild figs, and introduce them- 
selves, by what is called the eye of tlio fruit, into 
the still green figs of the domestic tree. This is 
called caprification, which process gives to the 
fruit great sweetness. The insect vvhicli con- 
duces to tlie maturity of the fruit transforms 
itself into a worm ; to prevent its liatcliing, the 
figs are placed in an oven, or kept in jars lier- 
iHCtically closed. Tlie olive-tree seems to belong 
peculiarly to the Morea, it shoots and multiplies 
every where, though m a wild state; and there 
are still the remains of w'oods and forests of tliese 
trees. Under the ‘government of the X’enctians, 
Ihe Morea furnished an immense cjuantity of oil, 
the best of which is now chiefly produced in 
Corinth, Napoli di Romania, and the district of 
Maina. Although in other parts tire olives are 
not. cultivated with equal care, the liarvest is 
always abundant. 

It is differeut with regard to tlie silk : mul- 
berry trees do not fail, or ratlicr would not fail 
were they to establish plantations; but there is 
a great mortality amongst the silkworms, which 
the Greeks attribute to sorcerers, instead of their 
own want of precaution : in the IVIorea 100 
pounds of balls only yield from seven to eight 
pounds of silk. Neither is the IMorea in iu 
present state a wine country: vines are abun- 
dant; but with the exception of that of Misitra, 
and St. Geerge in Corinthia, the wine is common, 
and in order to preserve it they mix it with 
»esin, or even with turpentine, which renders it 
bitter. The Corinthian grape, which is the sort 
particularly cultivated by the husbandmen of the 
Morea, appears to liave been transplanted 
from the isle of Naxos, and to thrive best in a 
dry and flinty soil which prevails in the penin- 
sula. The vintage for these grapes is at the end 
of July and during the whole of the month of 
August: a very good wine is extracted from 
them, but, as they yield but little, they are prin- 
cipally dried for exportation. It is chiefly along 
tlie gulf of Corinth, and in the Ionian isles bor- 
dering on the Morea, that vineyards of this kind 
are found : tliey have succeeded to the planta- 
tions of toliacco, w ith which the Morea was for- 
merly filled, and the quantity pf Corinthian 
raisins which is .generally exported in time of 
peace is valued at 0,000,000 or 8,000,000 of 
pounds. The cotton of the peninsula may vie 
m fineness and whiteness with that of Salonica 
and Smyrna: flax grows spontaneously in all 
parts of the Morea, but hemp fails there. 

Argos, Messenia, and Arcadia, are capable of 
feeding great numbers of cattle, and the pastoral 
jproductions would enrich the inhabitants, had 
not the race of domestic animals greatly dege- 
nerated ; the wool of the sheep also, which is 
tiftfnrallv lonff and silky, would, if treated with 
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suitable care, equal that of the Merino breed . 
Navarin and Napoli di Romania exported great 
quantities of it not long since. The butter, 
though excellent when fresh, will not keep, from 
a defect in the preparation. They export a quan- 
tity of raw hides, and acorns. 

Plains covered with rosemary, thyme, wild 
thyme, mint, wild fennel, and other aromatic 
plants, furnish tlie bees with materials for excel- 
lent honey and wax ; vvliich, liowever, the people 
neglect to purify, and sell it in its coarse state. 
Many otlier vegetablc.s would grow here in abun- 
dance, were the inhabitants to bestow more 
attention on them : it seems even certain, tliat 
tlie sugar-cane would succeed very well in some 
parts of- the Morea. 

Planes, carob-trees, cypresses, mastich-trees, 
kermes-oaks, pines and firs, tO‘gether with laurels, 
roses, and myrtles, grow near the towns and in 
the dc.sertsuf the Morea: the large pines furnish 
excellent wood for building; those of Klis might 
be employed in the construction of men of w'ar. 
The resinous wood of the Morea produces much 
tar, ]>itch, and turpentine, and .slips of it, lighted, 
supply the place of lamps to the cottagers. 
They extract a kind of aromatic oil from, the 
berries of tlie laurel, which is efiicacious in the 
cure of vlieumatism and sprains. Another kind 
of oil is obtained from the pistachio: and the 
Moreans liave more than once in time of famine 
mixed the ground root of the arum maculatum 
w'itirtlieir bread. With the rhus cotinus, which 
the Greeks call chrysoxuloii or golden wood, 
the IMoreuiis dye an orange color : the fruit 
serves to season their dishes. The agnus castus, 
which grows on tlie borders of rivulets, furnishes 
them witli osiers. It may he suppos'd from the 
state of agricuUure,4hat fanning is at a very low 
ebb in the Morea ; notwitlistaiiding which they 
very well understand the conducting of water 
even to the distance of some leagues, though 
there is still much improvement required in that 
as well as in other branches of husbandry. The 
maiiufaeturing interest is not more flourishing: 
necessity has taught the Moreans to manufacture 
many articles, such as cotton, leather, felt, and 
even in some places they fiibricate silks, gauzes, 
.stuffs, &CC. ; but for other merchandise they are 
dependent on foreign nations.^ It is to be re- 
marked however that the Morgans, though but 
indifferent manufiicturers, are excellent mer- 
chants: they have abolished all the foreign 
houses in their ports and engrossed the whole ot 
the commerce. ‘ There is no nation,’ says Sero- 
fani ‘which can be compared with the Greeks 
for avarice, parsimony, cunning, and activity. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the isth- 
mus of Corinth, which anciently served as a 
link between the Peloponnesus and Great 
Greece, and contained an opulent city, should 
have become in 1822, after so many ages of 
nothingness, a rallying point for the free Greeks 
and the seat of their government until the city 
of Minerva shall be in a condition to receive it. 
In the foundations of the ramparts and bastions, 
which surround the acropolis, may be perceived 
ancient layers of stone of Pelaagian or Cyclopean 
workmanship. The fountain of Pyrenus issues 
from the foot of the mountain, on which IU« 
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citadel stands ; and, farther on, is the fountain of 
Lerna ; which rushes from the rock, and swell- 
ing in a rivulet, after having watered Corinth, 
empties itself into the gulf of that mime. 
Fragments of the tinted columns of the ancient 
temple of Minerva are remaining; and other 
vestiges may still be seen on the declivity of the 
mountain. 

At a short distance from the town there are 
seven fluted columns standing, whicli still sup- 
port a part of their ancient architraves, and 
which the inhabitants of the country suppose 
are the remains of the temple of tlie Sun. 
Judging by tire descriptions of Strabo and Pau- 
sanias we may also recognise the foundations of 
the theatre and gymnasium ; but of the famous 
temnle of the Alelauean V'^enus no traces arc to 
be found, and from the present melancholy aspect 
of Corinth no one would suppose it to have 
deserved the name of the ‘city of jileasurcs.’ 
Its ancient port of Lecha?um, on the gulf, still cofl- 
tains some small buildings and a custom-house ; 
but this tract of land is become an unwliolcsome 
marsh, impregnated with saltpetre. Cenchrea, 
now Hachries, anotlier port of Corinth at tlie 
mouth of the Helicon, is almost .a desmt. 
Mosques and a few Creek churches, among 
which the cathedral is distinguished, have suc- 
ceeded the ancient temples: and since 
probably, the minarets no longer announce the 
supremacy of the Mussulman worship in this 
bulwark of (Jrrece. Tlio archbishopric of Co- 
rinth boasts of being more ancient than even 
that of Rome. ■ Besides the churches, a caravan- 
sera and a jiost house were the only public esta- 
blishmeiits here in lb2l. With regard to military 
affairs, Corinth is important for the defence of 
the Peloponnesus against the attacks of land 
armies ; though, from its being situated between 
two gulfs, an army may easily approach and 
quickly disembark, especially on the side near 
the isle of iEgiria. Corinth has never been cele- 
brated for the fertility of its soil ; scarcely any 
trees are to be seen, except small pines, and 
cypresses ; only a few of the gardens are adorned 
with citron and orange trees ; and, after the har- 
vest, the chalky lands, burnt up by the sun, 
present the very picture of sterility. 

The villages of the isthmus are now comprised 
under the general name of Dervena Choria, and 
have a population amounting to 10,430 inhabi- 
tants : Corinth itself contains about 360 houses. 
Two roads diverge from the to'^u, one, turning 
towards the east, leads to Megara; the other 
westward to S icy one. 

On the road to Megara we pass through Ex- 
amili, a village divided into high and low, and 
inhabited by Creeks and Albanians : in this 
place is found an astonishing quantity of 
ancient coins, which the women wear as orna- 
ments; and near the village are tVfe remains of 
^ ♦emple and a theatre, fragments of marble 
and granite^ and pieces of antique pottery. From 
the number of pines found here, it has been con- 
jectured that. in this place the Isthmian games 
were celebrated. 

The passage of Mount .®neus was not, until 
lately, free from danger, and various recollections 
contributed to sadden thfe traveller. The torrent 
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of the Massacre, which is to be passed, issues 
from a ravine shaded witli rose laurels, pines., 
maples, and other trees ; it was here that in 1779 
a troop of Albanians were murdered. The 
ascent of Caki-scala leads to the summit of the 
torrent, which commands a line view of the 
neiglibouring country and s('a. 

Towards JMcgura tlie coast is guarded by the 
Sciroiiian rocks. The fertile country around is 
inbabiteil by Albanians, vvho, taking advantage 
of the partial lilierty granted them by the Turks, 
have secured to themselves a lucrative trade in 
oil of turpentine, butter, wax, and honey. Me- 
gara, which was built on three lulls, has lost its 
monuments, owing partly to the decomposition 
of the stones composing them : the more ancient 
foundations, wliicli are still to bo seen on one 
of the liilis, being of tlie primitive rock of Mount 
Gerania, have been more lasting, and appear to 
be of cyclopcan construction. Megara is on^ a 
borough, inhabited by about 1400 Greeks tmd 
Albanians, having an episcopal see. The houses 
are pretty well built, and on the declivity there is 
a road from this place to Thebes, through the 
deliles of the Ceralian mountains. 

Returning to Corinth, wc find a road, which 
leads along the gulf in a westerly direction to 
Sicyone, which district is bounded by the rivers 
Nemeus and Sysais, the most fertile part of the 
present Coriiilliia ; tlie Schypeturs, who inhabit 
it, cultivate olives, vines, and cotton, and feed 
cattle, goats, and poultry; their wives spin the 
cotton, and show much order and neatness in 
tli^ir houses. 

The ancient Sicyon is reduced to a borough : 
its ruins are found near the moulb of the Asopus, 
where it is easy to recognise the Greek and 
Roman’ acropoles ; but the temples, and the 
wood of the Fuiuenidcs, have disappeared. The 
present village is called Vasilika ; it is situated 
in a deep ravine, through which runs a spring 
called by the Greeks the Dropping Fountain, 
because it is supplied by drpps falling from the 
roof of a cave. Sicyone, peopled by the Dorians, 
early distinguished itself by its love of peace, 
and tlic culture of the tine arts : dancing, music, 
tragedy, and the art of moulding in brass, were 
carried to great perfection in thiS^Dorian colony ; 
even tlie women possessed cuUhatcd minds : 
but the assertions of the ancients are the only 
proofs of the former prosperity of Sicyone. The 
very small province of Phliasia, remarkable for 
its wines, is inhabited by Greeks, who are, 
perhaps, descended from the ancient Dorians, 
without any mixture of other nations. On a hill 
near the Asopus are the ruins of a town, which^ 
may have been Phlius. 

Argos, the kingdom of Agamemnon, has shared 
the fate of the other states of Greece; and, in 
later times, a pacha with tw’O tails governed this 
formerly independent province. Many historical 
recollections are awakened here, by every town, 
river, and mountain : ruins abound in this pro- 
vince, partaking rather of the indestructible 
solidity of the Egyptian monuments, than of the 
light and graceful character of the Grecian 
architecture.. Some of these ruins nrobably 
equal in antiquity the pyi-amids on the banks of 
the Nile, and belpng to the style called Cyclo- 
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pean, indieating the gigantic stature and strength 
of the people who raised them. Instead, how- 
ever, ot Cyclops and descendants of the ancients, 
there are now scapcely any inhabitants in Argos 
but Schypetars. 

Passing through that mountainous district, 
which is bathed on one side by the gulf of 
Argos, and on the other by the sea of Saronica, 
we arrive at Nauplie. At the bottom of the gulf 
of Argos, now tlm gulf of Napoli di Romania, 
we find a town, which under the Venetian 
government was tlie capital of the Morea ; the 
port is still the depot of the productions of the 
Grecian continent and islands. To this place 
Samos sends its sponge, Laconia its silks, Mity- 
lene its excellent oils, and other parts of Greece 
their wines, acorns, and vennillion: ancient 
medals of various sorts are also found here. It 
does not appear that any modern traveller has 
ej^lored the catacombs, or the subterraneous 
Id^rinth, which, acconling to Strabo, lie l>c- 
tween Nauplie and the city of Argos. The 
acropolis of Nauplie, still bearing the name of 
the hero Palamedos, is yet visible; but the most 
remarkable remains of antiquity here are the 
ruins of Tyrinthia, at the distance of half a 
league from the town. ‘ The walls of Tyrinthia 
are mentioned in the Iliad as existing long before 
the Trojan war; nor have thirty ceniurios been 
able to destroy them; travellers who have ex- 
amined these masses of stones laid one upon 
another without cement, think that they may still 
remain as many more. Amon<gst other peculi- 
arities, the use of the ogive is ohsinved hojre, 
which proves that this kind of arch is of great 
antiquity, although it was seldom much employed 
till' the middle ages. 

In going from Tyrinthia to the ancient Argos, 
the Inachus must be crossed : the bed of this 
river during a part of the year is dry, but at 
other times almost the whole plain of Argos is 
inundated, Idie ruins of the acropolis are in the 
same cyclopean style as those of Tyrinthia, at 
least in the foundations; for the rest is modern, 
and composed partly of a collection of more 
ancient ruins. Many classic writers mention 
the cyclo])ean walls of Argos, w'liich, from their 
great solidity, Ibe inhabitants of Mycenae were 
not able to demolish. Few remains of the build- 
ings of this city are to be found, exceyd the plan 
of the theatre, south-east of tlie acrojiolis : it is 
cut in a rock, and had apparently two wings, 
which is not fne case with other Grecian theatres. 

A chapel, situated near this theatre, appears to 
have taken the place of the Ilieron of Venus, in 
which the inhabitants erected a statue to Tele- 
silla, a woman distinguished equally for h<*r 
poetic geni\is, and her valor, displaye<l against 
the Lacedemonians, in their attack iq)on Argos. 
On a rock, to the north-east of the ancient cita- 
del, i.s a monastery, probably ))uilt upon the 
ruins of the temple of Apollo Diradiotes ; and 
we are assured, that this ro< k encloses a cavern, 
which was formerly used for oracles, of which 
Argos had several. Moden. travellers have dis- 
covered near the acropolis, on tlie site of the 
sanctuary of an ancient temple, a subterraneous 
pjissage, which led to the altar, and in which the 
impostor, who made the oracle speak, probably 
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hid himself: every word pronounced there is 
reverberated by the rocks in an astonishing man- 
ner. How many have been dupes to this cheat, 
and how many hopes and fears has it excited, 
while the priests of Argos have laughed at the 
credulity of the people ! Within the walls of a 
large church, at the southern extremity of the 
town, are the fragments of some columns of the 
Ionic order ; and one of the mosques of Argos 
is said to be built with the remains of the grotto 
of Esculapius in Epidaurus. 

The province of Argos is inhabited by Schy- 
petars to the number of 8000 or 10,000, who 
em])loy themselves mostly in agriculture, in the 
line plains watered by the Inachus ; their houses 
are very neat, and their women, if not equal to 
the ancient Argians in beauty, may at least pass 
for their descendants. 

Two leagues further north are the ruins of 
another celebrated city, Mycen'er, which live 
centuries before the (’hristian era, was reduced 
to its present state of dilapidation by the Ar- 
gians, who were jealous of the glory iis irihahi- 
tants had aetjuired in an engagement with the 
Spartans at Therinopyla*. An acropolis, sur- 
rounded by cyclopean walls, rises amidst the 
unformed mins. The entrance to the ancient 
citadel is still [)lainly seen; ami is composed.of 
enormous blocks of stone, upon which are otlu*rs 
lying one against another, and forming a kind 
of rude arch, finished with a stone, on which are 
cut two lions or panthers standing against a pil- 
lar; similar to the animal figures used in modern 
heraldry. Sculpture of this kind and of this 
antiquity is surely one of the most 'curious ol^ 
jects among the ruins of Greece : it is nine feet 
in height, and more than eleven in width at its 
base : the gate over which it is placed is men- 
tioned by Sophocles and Pausanias. 

On the outside of the acropolis is a tumulus, 
something resembling the hypogjea of F2gypt; 
some oM steps lead to the entrance gate of this 
massy stmeture. On the top of this entrance, 
which widens as it advances, is an enormous 
lintel, composed of a single brjechia stone, 
twenty-seven feet in length, seventeen in width 
and about four and a half in thickness, being 
perhaps one of the largest ever employed in 
an edifice. In the interior of tlie building is a 
room terminating in a point like that in the se- 
cond pyramid of Egypt, from which we piss 
into a smaller apartment, where we find over the 
entrance a kind of ogive like tluit over ihc citadel. 
This monument has been called the treasury of 
Atrea, from a supposition that the ancient Gre- 
cian kings were accustomed to deposit their 
treasures in such buildings : some learned persons, 
however, believe it to have been a tomb ; and 
there arc others who think that it was a place for 
mystical worship. 

The tombs x>f A’lgistbus and Clytemncstrahavi* 
not yet been found. M. de Chateaubriand 
imagined he had discovered them ; but wWt he 
took for Grecian tombs are those of a Mussul- 
man and Ins servant, who were murdered there 
thirty years ago. 

A little further to tlie north, through the woodv 
defile of Treta, we arrive at the ancient city o 
Nemea, of which the hamlet of Colone, so 
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named from some columns of a temple of Jupi- 
ter, is all that remains, and a few solitary trees in 
the neij^hbourhood indicate the site of the forest 
which formerly covered the country : here the 
celebrated games were solemnised, and the im. 
habitants still assemble annually on the 15th of 
August, to celebrate the festival of the Virgin, 
near a ruined church under a very old wild 
pear-tree. 

Following the course of the Nemcan river, 
through tlie plain of Coutzoinati, we enter the 
canton of St. George, which belongs to Coun- 
thia, and is justly celebrated for its vineyards. 
The lion subdued by Hercules is supposed to 
have had its den near Nemea. In the way from 
Argos to Epidaurus we p«iss near a Iiill on 
which are the ruins of Lessa, on the borders of tlie 
territory of Argos ; and all along the road ar(^ to 
be seen tombs of great antiquity, composed of 
rough stone ; there is one in the shape of a py- 
ramid, like the F2gyptian tombs. 

Cotton, corn, mulberry, and ])omegranate trees 
and myrtles, cover the beautiful plains and val- 
leys. On tlie way, and near the sea, are fine 
w'oods of olive trees. Epidaurus, the chief city 
of this province, which now belongs to Corinth, 
was situaled in sight of the isle of iEgina, and 
has been succeeded by the maritime town of 
Epiada. The temple of Esculapins was situated 
in a place now callqd fagoris, and adorned with 
myrtles, Indian fig-trees, and other shrubs. The 
temple of the god of health is no longer stand- 
ing, but the plan is still visible. The ancient 
Trezenia and Hermionidcs form the extremity 
of a peninsula, and are badly peopled, nnculti- 
vateci, and unhealthy. Metlioue still exists un- 
der the name of Melhana,1)Ut it is merely a village 
like most of the other cities of ancient Greece. 
At Ilermione, now called Thermis, the girls no 
longer, us in tlie golden days of Greece, conse- 
crate their hair to V^enus at the time of their 
marriage ; and the sacred wood is no longer 
preserved in honor of the Graces. (Quantities 
of the shells used in the manufacture of purple, 
which formerly n 3 ndered this town famous, are 
still to be seen ; but Hermioiie i^ now only 
known in oornniercc by the fine sponge found on 
its coasts, d'he ancient (.\dauria, now known 
by the parne of Poros, is iuhabite<l by Allianians. 

The Cymeria of the ancients, now Saint 
Pierre, a province wliicli readies to the moun- 
tains of Laconia and Arcadia, is on the other 
side of the gulf of Argos. The inhabitants 
feed a number of sheep on their mountains, part 
of the wool is exported, and the remainder is manu- 
factured into felt and carpets ; they likewise make 
mmually 5000 quintals of cheese, and 3000 barrels 
of olive oil ; also some silk and vcrmillion. Be- 
fore die insurrection of 1821 they were accustomed 
to repair to Constantinople, in order to sell but- 
fer, and, after enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of Christians and INTussulmans, they 
feturned to their mountains, and laid out their 
money in ammunition from the neighbouring 
islands of Hydra and Spezzia. In tlie summer 
the inhabitants of the coast visit these mountains 
In order to escape the damp and unhealthy va- 
pors prevalent near the sea at the equinoxes. 

The town of Saint Pierre seems to Irave suc- 
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ceeded the ancient IJiyraea ; and the towns of 
Prasto and Saint Ueoutas, which form the see 
of an archbishop, point out the site of the maritime 
town of Prasica : since the last century a new 
town, called Neoprasto has been built at a short 
distance from the two preceding ones. The temple 
of Diana appears also to have given place to the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Carga, where the moun- 
taineers perform tlieir devotions with the same 
z.cal as tlicir ancestors. The Tzaconic dialect, 
a kind of gibberish, in which some remains of 
the ancient Doric have been discovered, is 
spoken here. A few centuries since, the lan- 
guage of the Tzaconiaiis, that is of the district- 
comprising the towns of Prasto, Kastanitza, and 
Satina, was not understood by the other Greeks ; 
hut commerce, by increasing the communication 
among the different states, is gnulually abolish- 
ing this particular language, and, as it has per- 
haps never been wrUten, no traces of it will 
probably be left. 

Achaia, the northern extremity of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, is as poor and unfruitful as in ancient 
times, although it possesses one of the principal 
cities of the peninsula, that of I'atras, a maritime 
city built at .the foot of Mount Panachaikos. 
This place has always preserved the impor- 
tance which it owes to its situation, being 
with Lepanto the key of tlie Corinthian Gulf; 
the walls, of which ruins arc still to be seen, 
formerly reached to the sea, but the present 
town, falling far short of the ancient in beauty, 
is situated at the distance of a mile from the 
coast. In the modern fortress, itself become 
a ruin, arc . the remains of the acropolis,, 
wliere, in a niche, is a mutilated statue appa- 
rently of Diana ; tliis goddess being venerated 
at Patras, on account of the clvasc in the fo- 
rests of Panachaikos, now infested with lynxes 
and other wild animals. Bacchus shared with 
Diana the homage of the Patracians, and Justly, 
for the vines here are still magnilicent, tlie foliage 
very thick, and the grapes of a considerable size. 
These vines cover a valley crossed by a Roman 
aqueduct on two rows of arches, which furnishes 
water to a fountain supplying the citadel. There 
is another fountain, or ratlier cov^ered pit, near 
the ancient port, and tlie ruins of the church of 
Saint Andre, erected, as is supposed, on the site 
of the temple of Peres. Tliis fountain was ap- 
])licd to in tlie time of Pausanias by invalids : 
the present inliabitanls, more cautious than tlieir 
ancestors, draw water here on Saint Andrew’s 
day as a preventive of evil. Saint Andrew is 
the patron of the Patreans, and these have made 
vain efforts to obtain permission from the Turks, 
for the rebuilding of bis clmrch, which was de- 
molished by the Albanians in 1770. On the 
day of his festival, the Greeks crowd to the ruins, 
worship the sareophagus, which contained his 
bones, and devoutly drink the water of the pit 
consecrated to him ; small wax tapers are lighted 
each night iqiou his tomb. 

Near the temple of Ceres was formerly a sa- 
cred wood, used as a promenade for the inhabi- 
tants : it is succeeded by the vines of Calamog- 
darti, where have been found .some relics. The 
ruins of two piers, and the bases of two towers, 
are all that remain of the port which was an 
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oiently decorated with temples and statues : its 
waters are stagnant, anti produce fevers. A 
badly screened bay receives the ships, which 
load principally with Corinthian raisins, for 
which production there are magazines near the 
custom-house, also store-houses for fish and salt 
provisions. The bazaar of St. George appears to 
be on the site of the ancient market ; and ac- 
cording to I\I, Pongueville, who caused this land 
to be cleared, the uarden of the Frencli consul 
still contains the Mosaic which served as a pave- 
ment to the temple of Bacchus Esymnetus. 
This gentleman thinks that researches in the ba- 
• zaar would l)ringto light other antiquities. 

The present Patras will transmit scarcely any 
monuments to posterity: streets badly paved, 
dirty, narrow, and in some places shaded by 
roofs of ivy ; houses built on ground dried by 
the sun, small churche'^, and mosques, are all 
that compose a city which passes for one of tlie 
first ports of the Levant, and which contains 1 0,000 
inhabitants, three parts of whom are Greeks. 
This tow'n possesses natural advantages which, 
under a free government, might render it one of 
the first cities in Greece and the I.evant : under 
that of the Turks the safety of the inhabitants 
was threatened at the gates. So common wa re 
assaults in the road which passes throngli the 
woods of mount Piitiacha'ikos into Arcadia, that 
it w’as abandoned and stigmatised by the name 
of ‘ the road of murders ; ’ it is more safe to go 
to Arcadia by sea. Besides ' incs, the neigh- 
bourhood of Patras is planted with mulberry 
and fig-trees, myrtles and mastichs : hysop, 
stocks, and cither flowers, enamel the shore. 
Notwithstanding the beauty of the situation, we 
rarely find in Patras tliat hardy and robust race 
which formerly peopled Achuia : those horn in 
Patras are generally afflicted with rickets, per- 
haps owing to the want of cleanliness and proper 
diet. More negroes arc found here than in other 
Grecian cities ; they generally succeed in obtain- 
ing their liberty, and establishing themselves, 
and then become exceedingly arrogant. 

In ancient times Patras was the chief place of 
only a small district, which was increased by the 
Romans : at present it extends from the Larissus 
to Meganitas, and comprises ninety-five villages 
with a population of d 0,700 souls. To the south- 
east of Patras, after crossing the river Melas at 
(’amenitza, are found the ruins of the ancient 
city of Phares, on which the Christians have 
built a chapel to St. John. The small village of 
Cato-Achaia, which contains all the population 
of this district, abounds in mulberry, almond, 
and fig trees : rivers, fields of maize, wheat, 
and cotton, form, together wid; a forest of oaks, 
the resources of the modern Phareans. The 
greatest number of relics in this district are to 
be seen near the village of Chalanthistra, which 
some centuries ago • had an archbishopric and 
several churches; and which probably stood on 
the site of the ancient Tritea: thus this city has 
fallen twice. In the mountains of Craca stands 
the richly endowed monastery of St. Micljacl 
the archangel, which maintains about eighty 
monks, and up to the present time is one of the 
larg^est convents in Greece. 

The ancient iF'.geum, built on a promontory, 


has lost its splendor, and the small town of Tos- 
titza, which has replaced it, has experienced too 
many calamities to admit of its attaining to pros- 
perity: there are some remains of this town and 
a fountain formerly dedicated to the goddess of 
health. The inhabitants of this district are ex- 
posed to earthquakes, a variable climate, and a 
violent wind, which blows from Marrichiotis ; 
and, what is still worse, they are the vassals of 
some Turkish families, to whom this province 
was given on the conquest of Achaia. They 
console themselves, however, by the abundant 
fishery of their gulf, by the fertility of their soil^ 
and by that resignation which makes us endure 
an evil that we know cannot be remedied. At 
the ancient Bura, near Tostitza, Hercules deli- 
vered oracles in a grotto, which is still seen : it is 
opposite Delphos, which may be seen on the 
other side of the gulf of Lepanto. The Greek 
priests have never been able to impart to the 
oracle of Bura the reputation which was attached 
to that of Apollo : they pretend that the monks of 
Nogaspelion have deprived them of their tithes. 
The ancient Pellenia, whose barren soil is covered 
V ith pines which exhale an aromatic odor, is 
now inhabited by Albanians : they make in their 
woods pitch and oil of turpentine. 

With the name of Arcadia we naturally asso- 
ciate tlio idea of the golden age, and the Ar- 
cadian sluqilicrds. Their couplry, which occupies 
tlte middle of the peninsula, is an elevated plain 
overlooked by mountains, from whicli rivers 
flow in all directions and water the provinces 
inclining toward the sea : the princi])al of these 
are the Alpheus, the Krimanthus, the Kurotas, 
and the Inachus. Fountains of water gushing 
from all parts of the plain iirqiart to the air a 
delightful freshness; Ute forests which clothe the 
sides of the mountains, and which nmst formerly 
have been larger and thicker; charming pastures; 
a soil abundantly fruitful ; mountains sheltering 
tlie inhabitants from invasion ; a poverty, which, 
though not amounting to indigence, served to 
discourage tlie greedy conqueror ; liberty, with- 
out wdiicli all other enjoyments are unstable ; and 
a simple ai^l frugal life* undisturbed by violent 
passions; in these advantages consisted the hap- 
piness of the ancient Arcadians: they enjoyed 
iliat felicity which pool-, weak, and free nations 
seem alone destined to enjoy. But in propor- 
tion as the population around Arcadia increased, 
the inhabitants felt the influence of foreign man- 
ners : their simple worship was loaded with the 
pomps of supeFstition ; the priests subdued the 
spirit of the people ; ambition and jealousy ex- 
cited civil feuds; proud of their own liberty 
they filled their country With slaves ; the shep- 
herds forsook their mountains and shed their 
blood in the contests of the neighbouring states, 
indifferent as to which side they took in those 
quarrels which ended by desolating the once 
happy Achaia. Under the Turks they preserved 
a kind of liberty, *at least in their mountains, but 
it was not that of their ancestors. It is a singu- 
lar circurastanco that many of the Arcadian rivers> 
after having inundated the country and formed 
lakes, hollow for themselves subterraneous pas- 
sages, disappear for a considerable distance, and 
are theo found in other parts: when the canals 
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by which the riviDrs disappear are obstructed, 
the neighbouring villages are threatened with 
deluges similar to those which ruined the towns 
of the ancient Arcadia. 

Butter, cheese, and wool, are the chief articles 
of exportation: agriculture might have added 
other riches, had it been encouraged and pro- 
tected under the reign of the Turks. Sufficient 
domestic tranquillity, however, remains in the 
mountains to preserve the primitive beauty of 
the Arcadians : a tall figure, expressive features, 
a regular . profile, and flaxen hair, even now dis- 
tinguish the fair sex. 

More than 300 villages contain the population 
of the four cantons of this province, which are 
named after their chief towns. Tripolitza, which 
before 1821 was tlie residence of the pacha, and 
in some manner the capital of the pcninsvda, ap- 
pears to have been built with the ruins of the 
cities of Tegea and Mantinea, whicli were situ- 
ated in the neighbourhood and were formerly 
rivals in power. The city of Tripolitza is situated 
in a fertile, and well-cultivated valley, to the 
east of mount Menaliis, now Roino. It is sur- 
rounded by walls and crowned with a citadel, 
where, since 1821, the Greek flag waves over 
a free people. The pacha, enclosed in his se- 
raglio, paid little attention to embellishing his 
residence; and Tripolitza, except in the principal 
street, whicl| crosses the whole town, presents no 
other appearance than that of most Turkish cities. 
A market, shaded by large plantains, occupies 
the centre of the town ; and four mosques, orna- 
mented with am ient columns and bas-reliefs, 
serve for the worship of Mahomet: acaravansera, 
shut ill the evening like a prison, with iron gates 
and chains, is provided for the reception of tra- 
vellers. The plain of Arcadia, ’ exposed to the 
heat of the sun in summer, and covered with 
snow in winter, with bad water and few trees, 
presents the most melancholy spectacle in this 
beautiful country; but its soil, if properly culti- 
vated, is capable of furnishing pasture for cattle 
and of producing grain, wool, verinilioB, ami 
cheese, sufficient for exportation. About seventy- 
five villages btdong to this canton, which has its 
archbishop residing in the cliicf town. A few 
remains, in a place now called Pal-Jco-Episcopi, 
point out the site of Tegea, within a league of 
Tripolitza; some stumps of columns, and frag- 
ments of capitals, in which arc seen tlie fhrec 
different orders of architecture, lie on the ground. 

Mantinea has been still less spared by time 
than 'Tegea. A marsh covers the spot where 
Epaminondas vanquished the Lacedemonians, 
and terminated his glorious career; and no 
traces remain of tlie monument erected to his 
memory ; but the remembrance of the hero still 
inspires his descendants in their struggles with 
their oppressors, and the territory of Mantinea 
and Tegea has been freed by their valor. In the 
mountainous canton of Leontaris, or Londari, 
there are not twenty villages: the inhabitants 
lead a pastoral life; their lands producing 
grain and cheese barely sufficient for tlieir own 
consiiinption. • The borough of Londaris, prcK 
bably on the site of one of the three ancient 
<'ities, bearing the name of I.euctra, occupies the 
centre of a tolerably fertile and healthy valley. 
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Perhaps the finest monument of Arcadia i& 
the ruined temple of the Epicurean Apollo, on 
mount Cotyla, near Ihe ancient Phigalia, now 
Paolizza; it was erected after the famous 
plague, to Apollb the saviour, under the direction 
of Jotinus, the Parthenian architect. With tho 
exception of two only, the thirty columns of the 
Dorian order, which adorned the portico of the 
building, were still standing in 1812, and some 
fragments of has relief, found amongst the rub- 
bish, are now in the British Museum. But the 
most valuable remains found here are twenty- 
three marble tablets, with figure.s in has relief, 
representing the two combats of the Centaurs 
and liapithae, and the Amazons and Greeks. 

Caritene is the chief town of a well-peopled 
district, containing 230 villages, and watered by 
the river Alpheus and its tributary streams. In 
this country, under a more liberal government, 
tobacco, grain, vegetables, fruits, silks, and 
wines, might be cultivated so as to prgduce an 
extensive commerce. Neglec|^ed as agriculture 
is, it yet exports wool and cheese. 

All the north of Arcadia is comprised in tlie 
canton of CalaVista, interesting for its picturesque 
views and its remains of antiquity. Besides’ 
the productions common to the before mentioned 
districts, it lias an abundance of Corinthian 
grapes, and gum adraganth. In the mountains 
there are some, considi^ralde monasteries. Ca- 
lavista, the chief town, is of little importance : it 
is situated iu an elevated valley, watered the 
Corynitus, the inundations of which render the 
ground marshy, and the air unhealthy ; while the 
neighbourhood of the mountains experiences 
violent winds and severe cold. The town, in 
latter times containing 2.^00 Greeks and 300 
Turks, dates its foundation only from the middle 
agc.s, though tliere is oi\ a mountain near tne 
city an ancient ruined fortress this post has 
long ceased to protect the country, and a range 
of mountains, some leagues from Calavista, 
bears the dreadful name of the defile of the 
massacre, on account of the numerous murders 
committed there. The icy summit of mount 
Olenos overlooks this wild country. 

The monastery of. Mega Spelion, situated 
three or four leagues to the north of Calavista, 
is one of the largest in Greece ; in the road to 
it is the village of Kerpeni, which, enjoying a 
finer climate than that of Calavista, draws away 
its inhabitants. On an isolated rock, at some 
distance from this village, are some ruins, called 
in the country Old Calavista : they are probably 
those of the ancient Cynetha, whose inhabitants 
had the reputation of being thieves and highway- 
men ; a character which has been bequeathed to 
the neighbouring village of Suthera, The mo- 
nastery of INIcga Spelion is half buried in a 
high rock, and shows on the outside scarcely 
any thing hut its front ; the entrance, which runs 
through a dark arch, is sh^t by an iron portcul- 
lis, having on thetwosides a great number of loop 
holes. The monks are defended almost entirely 
by nature from the attacks of their enemies. 
The Arnaoules, not being able to get possession 
of the monastery, once climbed the rock wdiich 
rises perpendicularly behind the cavern, and 
rolled down masses of stone; these, however. 
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fell over the cavern and did no harm to those 
within. The monks allow no one to enter of 
whom they have any suspicion : ' when Mr. 
Dodwell visited the monastery they were ranged 
on each side of the entrance ; and he afterwards 
learned that they concealed poniards under 
their ample robes. There are in Bojotia monas- 
teries to which the only way of admission is 
by a basket, drawn up with a pulley. By such 
precautions as these weak men lead peacefut 
lives in the midst of barbarous countries. This 
convent is supposed to be very rich, and has 
large farms and vineyards of Corinthian grapes ; 
the monks, however, exercise hospitality to those 
who come here to worship a rough image of tlie 
Virgin, preserved in their chapel, and which they 
pretend is the work of St. Luke. The small 
chapel is ornamented with Mosaic work, gilding, 
images of saints, and lamps of silver and cx- 
voto; it receives but a feeble light from \vithout, 
and the kitchen receives none, being a subter- 
raneous cave. The library of the convent luis 
been twice burned, and now contains only 
homilies and legends. Their cellar contains 
perliaps the largest tuns that monks ever pos- 
sessed, excepting indeed the German monks, and 
these arc tilled witli excellent wine, the produce 
of their own vineyards. The lay brethren direct 
the domestic adairs. Notwithstanding their 
good wine, the monks feel the dampness of the 
cave, and are afflicted with rheumatism. Their 
usual walk is to the burying-ground, situated on 
an eminence, surrounding a chapel and shaded 
with cypress. 

The convent of Taxiarchi is near the last 
mentioned, and in the neighhourliood is the cas- 
cade of the Styx, not far from tlie village of 
Vounari. It is a rivulet formed by two springs, 
which, rising at a short di.stance from each other, 
unite and foil into an abyss, where they disap- 
pear with the waters of another river, which is- 
sues from a grotto. But not for from here, in 
the plain, is a clear rivulet, which is most proba- 
bly fed by the subterraneous reservoir that has 
engulphed the two springs. 

Some ruins, found in a plain watered by the 
Eryinanthus, are supposed to be the remains of 
the ancient Psopliis; and on a neighbouring 
height are the ruins of an acropolis, which 
might belong to the city of Phegea, whence the 
inhabitants went to build Psophis in the plain. 
No traces remain of the canal which they dug 
to prevent inundations, but there are still some 
of the ancient Kaos, and of another town near 
the village of Scoupi. 

Elis, the theatre of the Olympic games, next 
engages our attention, but the revolution of time 
has spared but few traces of the ancient splen- 
dor of its towns. Elis forms a maritime pro- 
vince of twenty leagues in extent, watered by 
the rivers Peneus, AlpV.eus, ana Meda, and di- 
vided by mount PhWoc and other mountains 
from Arcadia. Tlie Alpheus liks lost even its 
poetical name, and is now called the Bouphia; 
Olympia and Elis are uninhabited, and the 
modern ^towns of Gastonni, Pyrgos, and Lala, 
contain all the civilisation of the province. Tlie 
Schypetars, laborious agriculturists, have esta- 
blished themselves on the rums of the magnificent 


cities of antiquity, for which they care no more 
than the Turks. The cyje Fornese, which is the 
most prominent part of Elis on the west, received 
its modern name from a castle now dilapidated. 
The city of Cyllena is now only a village, under 
the name of Andravida : some ruins round this 
place show that there has been a town, and’ the 
style of the churches proves that it existed in 
the middle ages. The Penea of Elis now falls 
into the sea, near cape Fornese, under the name 
of the Gastonni River. The town of Gastonni 
might have remained as a monument of what 
the Turks could have eftected every where if 
they. would; but already since the revolution it 
presents the melancholy aspect of a declining city : 
at the time of M. Pongueville’s visit, it contained 
from 1200 to 1.500 inhabitants, with a ghastly com-i 
plexion, living in houses built solely of mud. 

Following the course of the Peneus we meet 
with the ruins of Elis, which the shepherds call 
the Palxopole, or ancient city ; the site of tfie 
citadel may be recognised, and other remains 
would, by investigation, most probably be found. 
The ruins of this city cover the space of 
half a league ; those of Pylos are less consider- 
able. Near the cape anciently called Pheia is a 
monastery hearing the name of the neighbouring 
village, Kaiiagia Scopliidia : the villagers are 
scarcely hiore industrious than the monks. In 
the town of Pyrgos, near the Alpheus, is found 
the greatest proportion of prosperity and indus- 
try : this town, regarded as the finest in the 
JVIorea, is the chief place of a small canton, in- 
habited by 1700 Greek families, who, having 
been less molested by the Turks than those of 
other parts of the Peloponnesus, are very auc- 
ce.ssful in their agricultural affairs. Their town, 
seated on an eininatjce, is the see of a bishop; 
on the hill are some ancient sepulchral monu- 
ments. A few leagues from Pyrgos is the 
modern village of Miraka, in the neighbourhood 
of which a few ruins point out the site of Olym- 
pia, without showing its magnificence. From 
the nature of ilie antiquities which are frequent- 
ly found, it seems probable that the demolition 
of Olympia was effected, not so much by the 
hands of barbarians, or by the slow operation of 
time, as by one of those earthquakes so frequent 
in the west of the Peloponnesus. Mr. Dodwell 
thought he' had been fortunate enough to discover 
the ruins of the temple of Jupiter. He found 
the stumps of some columns of the Doric order 
and fluted, which, judging from their diameter, 
must have surpassed in height those of the Par- 
thenon and the temple of Olympus at Athens. 
The famous hippodrome, or area for chariot 
racing, is still to be seen ; but the present inha- 
bitants instead of rejoicing, arc employed in 
wresting their country from the hands of barba- 
rous oppressors. The stade, or foot race-ground, 
is near tlie hippodrome, and is being gradually 
wasted by the waters of the Alpheus. The new 
monuments, built in this city by the emperor 
Adrian, have not better resisted the attacks of 
time than those of older date. Near this place are 
some other ruins, probably those of the ancient 
Pisa ; the windings of a branch of the Alpheus 
whose waves are yellowish like those of the 
Tiber ; mountains crowned with the fine verdure 
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gf pines and oaks ; meadows watered with clear 
rivulets, and shaded with myrtles and other 
odoriferous shrubs, or adorned with wild roses 
and other field flowers ; compose a landscape 
worthy of surrounding a fine city. 

The ri^er Erymanthus descends from heights 
covered with snow, and, rolling its limpid waters 
through a fine valley, joins the Alpheus, with 
which it enters the sea. Unfortunately, clouds 
of musquilos drive the traveller from the enchant- 
ing borders of the two rivers issuing from Arca- 
. dia. In the village of Agolinitza the inhabitants, 
in hot weather, sleep in the open air, under little 
tents well closed, in order to be cool, without 
being incommoded by the mosquitos. 

The aspect of the village of Lala offers a sad 
contrast to the delightful country around it: it is 
an abode of Schypetar robbers, who are continu 7 
ally at war with the peticeable inhabitants, and 
amongst themselves : they have not, however, 
neglected to cultivate the land. Lala is one of 
the most salubrioirs spots in the Peloponnesus, 
which appears from tlie healthy, robust, and 
])roud air of the Laliots. These rustics would,^ 
let no C'hrishan stranger a])proach their village : 
l^erluips the fall of the 'i'urkish power in the 
peninsula has a little abated their brutal arro- 
gance. Their aga resides in a mean dwelling, 
and is always guarded by men coinjdetely armed. 
The J^aHots riev(^r rjuit their arms, of which they 
bear a gr('at number. Jake most barbarous ori- 
ental nations tliey roast sheep entire, and tear 
them to pieces with their hands in order to eat 
them. 

The ancient Triphylia in the south of Fdis, 
and on the gulf of Cyperissa, now contains no 
remarkable place; notliing remains of the city 
of Pylos, uides.«‘the ruined acropolis, which is 
seen near the village of Petrye, may have be- 
longed to it. The country of Lepreum is bar- 
ren and produces only pines ; and Agio Sederio, 
where there is a bad caravansera, is the only con- 
siderable village in this canton. 

Messenia was situated to the west of Lacedae- 
mon, on a vast gulf, now called the gulf of Co- 
ron. At the bottom of this gulf the Pamisus 
disembogues, after a short course, during which 
it waters one of the finest valleys in the Pelopon- 
nesus : oranges, olives, and pomegranates, grow 
m abundance : the sugar-cane and banana also 
succeed with a liltle cultivation. Many large 
plains are covered with a fine harvest, fertile 
pastures feed a number of cattle, and fishing su*p- 
plies what more i.s wanting to the inhabitants. 
Nothing is wanting to the fine country watered 
by the Pamisus, but free inhabitants, in order to 
restore the image of happiness which it must 
fiave presented before the invasions of the Spar- 
tans. Notwithstanding so many ages of op- 
pression it is still one of the best peopled coun- 
tries of Greece: it has 350 villages, and more 
towns and sea-ports than the other provinces of 
tlie Pel()poime.sus. The waters of the Pamisus, 
formerly noted for their salubrious qualities, now 

^'ximle unwholesome effluvia; but the warm 

and fertile land through which they flow is well 
t^^ultivated, and the plantations on their banks 
•j'how the value of the soil. Passing by Nisi Ca- 
‘UnaU and Androussa, and going direct to 


Mount Ithome, which M. de Chateaubriand po- 
etically compares to an azure vase placed in the 
fields of Messenia, we arrive at an ancient en- 
closure of a citadel, which encircles the mountain 
like a crown : this enclosure is shut with stones 
five feet in length placed across : the foundations 
of the tower which flanked the citadel are still 
remaining, and likewise a door made of only 
three stories. In the enclosure is a fountain, as 
in the acropolis of Corinth. The town which 
this citadel protected was Messenia, of which 
there are few remains, and the small village of 
Miirromati gathers its harvest on the site of this 
ancient capital. Mount Ithome is difficult of 
ascent, from its great ruggedness ; the rocks are 
covered with inasticlis and bushes, and even to 
the summit the purple flax, the red cressis, and 
the cataiianche lutea flourish. At the foot of 
Ithome are some ruins called the Destroyed Vil- 
lage : it is supposed that the city of Andaniii 
occupied this site, ri'^chalia was situated in the 
neighbourhood. 

Tlic beautiful valley of Stenyclaros is still fer- 
tile in grain : it contains about thirty villages, the 
principal of wliich is Court Chaoux; they are all 
dependent on the grand seignior. Tlic’ chief 
place is Androussa, on the right bank of the Pa- 
inisus : man languishes here, but the vegetation 
is most rich and Xhe verdure almost constant. 
Grain, wine, tobacco, figs, olives, &c., abound ; 
and the fine pasturage feeds numerous flocks, 
the wool of which is exported together with silks, 
cheeses, and goat-skins. The city is surrounded 
by olive plantations and tombs shaded by cy- 
presses : it is the see of a bishoj), and before 
1821 was governed by a Turkish voivode. The 
canton of Calamata, On the other side of the Pa- 
misiis, is ecjually delightful, abounding in or- 
chards and gardens tilled with fruits of all sorts, 
and meadows and fields in excellent cultivation,, 
where a vast quantity of honey is deposited. The 
town of Calamata, on thb ancient Nedon, near 
the mouth of the Pamisus, consists of 300 houses, 
interspersed with gardens, resembling the dwell-* 
ings of the Maniots ; they are like towers, having 
strong walls pierced with loop-hole.s, on account 
of the pirates that formerly infested the neigh- 
bourhood. On a hill behind the town we per- 
ceive the ruins of a V^cnetian fortress. Lately 
the inhabitants were accustomed to choose their 
own magistrates, andte'ollect their tribute, which 
they sent to the voivode, who commanded a little 
garrison of Janissapies. It is at once the princi- 
pal commercial and manufacturing place in the 
country ; great indolence, however, characterises 
the inhabitants, and it is the Maniots who labor for 
them. They weave stuffs something like grograms, 
barracans, and handkerchiefs, wliich they sell in 
the archipelago. Their silk yields commonly for 
the manufacturing labor 120 per cent, upon the 
first cost. Silks, oil, tobacco, honey, and goat- 
skins are the chief exports Calamata ; they were 
formerly conveyed in French ships, but now 
Greek vessels are mostly used. Some antiauities 
near it, as well as its name, make it prooable, 
that it stands on the site of the ancient Calame, 
which name a neighbouring village still* bears. 
It has a bishopric and about ten villages de- 
{leudeiit on it.‘ In this neighbourhood also must 
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have stood the city of Pharoe and the wood of 
Chaerius. A narrow- defile leads from Calaraata 
to Misitra, about eight leagues from the Pamisus; 
in descending along the western side of the ri- 
ver towards Cape Gallo, formerly Acritas, there 
are some remains of ancient baths, built of brick 
covered with stucco, and a country house of the 
bey of ‘Coron, defended by towers and encircled 
by a moat with a draw-bridge. 

Coron is a port so situated on the gulf as to 
have all its houses on the sea shore ; so that it is 
seen rising by steps on the declivity of a moun- 
tain crowned by the citadel, the ancient acro- 
polis. This is closed by a gate in the form of 
ail ogive, which appears to have been built in 
the times of the latter empire : the Venetians 
added some ornaments to it. One of the first 
. bouses seen is that belonging to the French con- 
sul, tlie terrace of .which advances up to the sea. 
The 800 Turks who lately lived here, and the 
little security that vessels found in the port, 
banished almost all the maritime commerce. 
Coron is the chief place of more than seventy 
small vill:»ges and hamlets, dispersed amongst 
. woods of olive trees, and the well-watered re- 
gions around ; containing, however, hardly 4000 
souls, it has been so reduced by tlie vexation of 
the Ottomans. To withdraw themselves from 
their despotism, many families have retired to 
the caves of the mountains, where their Hocks 
and themselves find an asylum, tliat is seldom 
molested. Some of those tribes are complete 
masters of the passes over the inountaims. 

Near Cape Gallo is the little Island of Wne- 
tico, formerly Thiganussa ; here is a sepulchral 
grotto, with some sarcophagi ; it is now inha- 
bited. A little to the right we perceive the 
islands of Cabrera, Verte, and Sapience, in- 
cluded by the ancients under tlie name of the 
jd^muses : the latter, having a good anchorage, is 
'situated opposite to the continental port of 
Madon, from which it is separated by a strait. 
This port, on the site of the ancient Methone, 
was inhabited before 1821 only by Turks, who 
had batiished tlie Greeks, and devoted themselves 
to commerce. They also cultivated the olive, 
which forms the true ridies of Mes.senia ; woods 
of these trees, which in some places would be 
taken for trees .of great height, overshadovNc all 
the coasts of this ^province. A fort built qn a 
tongue of land, or rather on a small island, 
united by a bridge commands the passage be- 
tween Madon and the island of Sey:>icrice. The 
Turks made this place a market for negroes. 
Fifty little villages are dependent on this place, 
which is not more than two leagues distant from 
another Messenian port, called Navarin. ^his 
place has’ all the appearance of an oriental town; 
orange trees shade and refresh the courts of the 
houses, palm trees elevate thennselves among the 
habitations, groves of iIk'sc trees, as also of 
olives and planes, and vines suspended on the 
arge trees adorn the plain; and, to complete the 
resemblance, the scarcity of wafer and great 
heats dry up the verdure at the commencement 
of spring, and give the soil the appearance of 
the scorched lands of Africa or Persia. The 
character of the people is also oriental ; by their 
phlegm, their indolence, their carelessness at the 
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arrival of a stranger, they might be taken for 
Turks. There is a fountain in the town, probably 
of antique construction and very solid ; and ano- 
ther furnished with a reservoir springs up at the 
entrance of the town, which besides these has no 
other water than what is brought by means of 
an ancient aqueduct extending to a considerable 
distance, but of which only 100 arclies are en- 
tire. From these circumstances, and tfie descrip-r 
tion of Thucydides, it would seem that this was 
the site of the ancient Pylos. The town does 
not contain above GOO Turks, and a Greek 
suburb of 130 souls ; the whole canton, com- 
prising thirty-six villages, cannot number more 
than 1600 individuals. The bad character of 
the Turks has discouraged J'Airopeans from 
building in this district, or engaging in the com- 
merce of tobacco, olive oil, and vermilion. Pro- 
ceeding across olive plantations by an ancient 
Vvay, adorned at intervals with fountains, we 
reach an ancient bridge crossing the Cypa- 
rissa, and afterwards pass a. cistern where the 
women arc to be seen drawing water in red jugs, 
of an elegant form and painted after the Etrus- 
can manner. Philathrca, near this cistern, is a 
little town or village, irregularly built in the 
midst of a country abounding in fruit trees. The 
traveller is struck with thd singular construction 
of a church, and the drcs.sof the women is rather 
remarkable. Jled and yellow are tlie predomi- 
nating colors, by which it appears probable, that 
the women have derived their attachment to 
these two colors from old time, since they recall 
to our recollection the Hammeum of the ancients. 
They have chemises with large rufHles of these 
colors intermixed, great veils bordered with red 
and yellow fringes, and girdles of the same tints. 

Following the ccttst we arrive at the canton of 
Arcadia, tlie most southern part of Messenia, and 
the nearest to Elis ; we may say, also, the most 
populous. It contains more than 100 villages, 
and the richest productions ; its revenue amounts 
to more than .5, .500, 000 piastres a year. It pro- 
duces a great (piantity of grain, fruits, dye-stuH's, 
tobacco, flax, and silk ; and exports besides these 
wood for building, cattle and poultry, goat-skins, 
wool, cheeses, and its vintage is valued at more 
than 100,000 small barrels. Its population 
amounts to about 15,000 souls.- In the moun- 
tains there is a race of people regarded as truly 
indigenous, the natives of Soulina; these Ixive 
never known the Turki.sh yoke. Arcadia, a town 
built on the site of the ancient Cyparissa, was, 
on the contrary, altogether occupied by the 
Turks. An acropolis overlooks the town, the 
position of which on the road from Messenia to 
Elis is of some importance. Thick forests as 
that of Coda, and defiles, affording a retreat for 
bands of robbers, have to tlie present time ren- 
dered travelling very dangerous in this dis- 
trict. 

Crossing the barren summits of Taigetus, and 
the course of the river Fmrotas, running at the 
foot of the chain now called Basili-Fotamos, the 
Royal River, we arrive at Laconia, the country 
of the ancient Spartans. It is almost environed 
by mountains ; but its coasts are very favorable 
for commerce and communication with other 
countries The Eurotas, after traversing the 
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interior of the country from north to south, 
empties itself into the gulf of Kolochina, along 
which the continent extends on both sides, ter- 
minating at the capes Matapan and Mal^e. The 
mopntains follow the same direction, and branch 
out towards the same extremities ; so that, with 
the exception of the north, the sea either washes 
every side of Laconia, or is at a short distance 
from it. The present inhabitants know better 
how to appreciate the advantages of their coast, 
than the ancient Lacedemonians did : on the 
east they have first tlie commercial port of Mo- 
nembasia, the principal place of a inounlainous 
district, in which the inhabitants chicHy subsist 
]'y agriculture and their Hocks. The panic is a 
corruption of cnibasia, that is, ii the plain ; the 
Itidiaus called it Napoli di Malvisia, of which 
the Lrench made Malvoisie, and the English, 
Malmsey. It stands upon an island, and has an 
archbishop, on whom six suffragan dioceses are 
dependent; he does not assume, as was cus- 
tomary in the times of the latter erhpire, the title 
of panagiosini, or all holiness. On the bay there 
are some ruins, consisting of walls in blocks of 
granite, of Cyclopean construction, and consc- 
Guently very ancient, some fragments of vaults, 
excavations, &c. •A citadel probably occu- 
pied this place ; it is thought, it was that of 
Epidaurus-ldmera, and tliat tlic neighbourhood 
was what the ancients called Minoa. The native 
inhabitants crdl these ruins Palaeo-l^mbasia, that 
is the old* iMiibasia. *Other ruins are scattered 
near tlie shore, and in t1ie caverns and ancient 
quarri(?s, by which the rocks are (‘xcavated ; some 
families of shepherds have lixed their residence 
among them, to shelter themselves from pirates 
and robbm's. Some of these .subterraneous 
aboiies are very diflienit of access; others have 
their entrance half open, and a little door leads 
to the interior, wliitlier the flocks retire with the 
shepherds during the night, and in times of dan- 
<ger. Sometimes enormous dogs are the guar- 
dians of these troglodytes, whom you may see 
in the morning in their cotton coats, bound by a 
leathern girdle, as shepherds are represented on 
ancient monuments, conducting their flocks over 
the mountains. Those who live in the lofty re- 
gions, where the air is inclement, muffle them- 
selves up, as the Walack shepherds of Mount 
Eindus do. Some of the shepherds on the coast 
often change their abode, estaVilishing themselves 
in the first cavern they meet with, and having 
often no other water than what drips through the 
rock. Tlie canton of Monembasie is said to 
contain fifty-four borouglis and villages ; it ex- 
tends to the soulbiisfar as Cape Maine, but there 
IS no remarkable place in it ; hills covered with 
evergreen oaks, and wdld olives, follow the di- 
rection of the coast. 

Adjoining th% above district is that of Mistra, 
the ancient Sparta. It is the valley of Eurotas, 
bordered by two chains of mountains and ca- 
pable of the finest cultivation, while the moun- 
^ins afford food for numerous flocks. Silk is 
bPre article of considerable export, especi- 
ally to France. The olives on the banks of the 
Eurotas yield 20,000 barrels of oil in a year ; 
Ei^in is produced equal to* the consumption of 
be country^ as well as a great quantity of honey 
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and wax, vermilion and gall-nuts. It consists 
of more than 100 villages, with an archbishop 
and live suffragans. Mistra, or Maestra, is at 
present a town of about 7000 souls. The 
houses, built of wood, are of one story, and the 
streets are not paved. There is a church, an 
hospital, and even a synagogue. Some think it 
stands on the site of ancient Sparta, but others 
that this is to be found at l*ala.‘0-Chori, or old 
town, where there is nothing to be seen but a 
cottage surrounded by trees, with a few ruins. 
The archbishop bears, it is true, the title of arch- 
bishop of Lacediemon, and this town has still its 
ephori, but ft is very doubtful indeed if Sparta 
was situated here. It is most astonishing, that a 
republic which filled the world with its renown 
should have left no trace by which the precise 
seat of its goVernment can be ascertained. The 
want of great cities almost gives to Laconia that 
rustic appearance which it had in the earliest 
times. A miserable village, Slavochori, is said 
to occupy tlie situation of the city of Amyclea, 
the temple of which was counted one of the most 
beautiful in the Peloponnesus. Some basso re- 
lievos, that are found suspended in the little 
church of the village, appear to have come from 
tlie ancient temple; they represent articles of a 
woman’s toilet, such as jewels, paint boxes, 
combs, slippers, ^c., supposed to be votive ta- 
blets presented by tlie women. The little dis- 
trict of ^ardouria, on the left of the Eurotas, is 
inhabited by E/eritc Albanians from Macedonia, 
who have founded tlierc a little republic or 
anarchy, as some other Schypetars have done in, 
the district of Lala. It is the see of a bishop, 
and the inhabitants subsist by the cultivation of 
olive plantations, when they are not at war, or 
making predatory excursions. From this place 
as far as Cape iMalee we may suppose ourselves 
in the ancient republic of Lacedemon. Not 
long since, travellers ran the risk of being plun- 
dered if they ventured thither, and scarcely ever 
did a foreign vessel show itself on the inhos- 
pitable coast east of. the gulf of Kolochina. 

Disembarking on the western coast we enter 
tlie province of Mainaor the Magne, the country 
of those celebrated Mainiotes who form a distinct 
nation in the midst of Greece, and, what is more, 
a mighty and formidable people. It consists of 
an assemblTige of petty chiefs, who have their vas- 
s.ils, live intrenched in iiieir strong forts, contend 
witli the power that would oppress them, and 
make little wars among themselves, when they 
have no enemies without to fear ; they are more- 
over barbarous, brave, daring, and even hospita- 
ble, when a stranger furnished with recommen- 
dations places himself in their hands, or pur- 
chases their protection and assistance. Thfese 
chiefs or captains live in isolated towers in the 
midst of their lands, built iu a very massive 
style, having only one low and narrow door, and. 
no windows on the ground floor, which is in feet 
only a cellar ; the only openings in the lower 
parts being loop-holes made for the defence of 
the building ; the family live in the upper story 
as in an observatory, with only’small windows fur- 
nished with iron bars. Sometimes, within the 
precincts of the walls, a court extends round tiii.s 
•little fort. We abridge the description given of 
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One of these fastnesses by Mr. Morritt, who tra- 
velled through the country under the protection 
of the captains. ‘The house of this captain/ 
says Mr. Morritt, ‘ consisted of two stone towers, 
very much like those on the borders of England 
and Scotland, with a range of offices and lodg- 
ings for the servants, stables and coach houses 
built on the sides of a court by a door in an ar- 
cade flanked with bastions. An armed man 
came to meet us, and spoke to our guide, who 
had conducted us from Myla. lie went in 
again and told the chief, who ran to the door to 
receive us, accompanied by a numerous suit, all 
surprised at the appearance of the English 
strangers.. We were received with great kindness, 
and led to a commodious room in the principal 
apartment of the tower, inhabited by the chief 
himself, the other being the residence of bis niece, 
who bore the title of capitaness. Zanctachi 
Koutouphari was a man of a respectable figure, 
about fifty-six years old ; he bad a wife and four 
daughters, two of them under age, occupying the 
flo^r below ours. Tlie old chief had dined early, 
tiul,; according to the rites of hospitality peculiar to 
this country, he sat down near us to partake our 
repast; his wife and daughters waiting on us 
with mucli etif|uette for sometime notwithstand- 
ing our remonstrances, and afterwards retiring, 
leaving an old servant to attend us. In the 
evening feather beds and mattresses were brought 
and spread on the floor ; then sheets and pillows 
bordered and made of broad bands of muslin 
and silk of various colors, all tlie manufacture of 
the females. As the Greeks always lie in their 
under clothes, this sort of bed is not found incon- 
venient. The next day being Easter Sunday, 
we had an opportunity of witnessing and par- 
taking in the general rejoicings that took place not 
only in the ca.stle but in the villages round. In 
every house, at this season, a lamb is kdled, and 
every one gives himself up to joy. We dined 
with our host and his family at half past eleven 
in the morning, and afterwards had a solemn 
audience with his niece IIele;i in her own apart- 
ments. She was, in fact, mistress of the castle 
and of the surrounding district, which she re- 
ceived in inheritance from her father. She was 
a young widow, still hand.some, and with much 
grace and dignity in her manners ; she was as- 
sisted only by her sister, and some feiSales richly 
dressed. When we entered slie was sitting 
alone; after inviting us to sit down, she made 
her sister take a seat near her, and ordered her 
suit to serve up coffee and refreshments. The 
women were all very beautiful, and this is com- 
monly the c;ise with the females of many of the 
Mainiote villages ; their beauty is of a most deli- 
cate kind, that we should not expect from their 
rnannerof living ; united with the fine physiognomy 
of the Italians and Sicilians, the Mainiotes Join a 
smooth skin, a fine complexion, and clear che.st- 
nut colored. Imir, which would seem peculiar to 
Cvlder climates. The men also are well propor- 
tioned, of a middle stature, and of a rather slen- 
der constitution, but muscular. The Capitaness 
wore a robe of blue cachernere, broidered with 
gold, fastened by a girdle, and a corset of crim- 
son velvet broidered in the same manner; 
over this vesture she had a Polonesc robe of deep 


green velvet, with laige open sleeves, and loaded 
with a rich embroidery. Her bead-dress con- 
sisted of a green velvet cap, covered with gold, 
and arranged in the form of a crown, to which was 
attached a white veil worked with gold, which 
passed over her bosom, then under her arms, 
and fell down her back. Her uncle was dressed 
in pantaloons of a bright blue color, a tight vest 
with open sleeves, broidered with white and gold, 
a red and gold girdle containing his pistols and 
poniard, gaiters of blue cloth broidered with gold, 
plates of silver protecting the joints of the thighs, 
and lastly a doliman of black velvet with sleeves 
bound with fur. When he went out, he threw 
over his shoulders a rich mantle of cloth blue 
outside and redVithin, with gold borders in the 
front and along tlie sleeves. Ilis turban was 
green and gold, and his gray hair hung below 
this head dress. — The costume of the inferior 
classes resembles this, only the (piality is diffe- 
rent and they have no ornaments. 

The iMainiotes me trained to arms from their 
childhood, especially shooting in which the 
women sometimes take part ; the warlike spirit 
of the men communicates itself to the other sex, 
so that women have more than once been seen 
fighting with the same hrafery, and displaying 
tlie same daring, and even the same cruelty, as 
their hushauds and their hrotlicrs. They enjoy 
more liberty and kinder treatment than the Greek 
women of other provinces ; they are not shut up 
as in other places, and this may he one reason of 
their fidelity, which the fear of the terrible ven- 
geance with which tlie Mainiotes punish adultery 
may also tend to preserve. In default of male 
issue, the daughters inherit the patrimony and 
the seignorics 6r captainships ; in the villages 
they are devoted to rustic labor, and bear fatigue, 
without seeming to feel it. The Mainiotes profess 
the Greek religion, but make it consist merely in 
acts of devotion and superstition ; they have a 
multitude of little churches, to which they do*not 
fail to repair, after having committed acts of 
robbery and violence. The chapels in the 
mountains are all dedicated to St. Elias; and the 
rocks on the coast have many excavations, inha- 
bited by hermits. They believe in charms and 
amulets, and adore a multitude of saints, but all 
this does not soften their natural barbarity. 
When attacked on land they take refuge in the 
mountains, with every pass of which they a're 
acquainted, and from thence harass and destroy 
their enemy in detail. In the hays and creeks 
they have a great number of long boats, capable 
of containing from twelve to twenty men, with 
which they venture out into the open sea, wlieii 
they have any hope of a booty. In these bays 
they watch for their prey like the wild beast in 
his den, and woe to the imprudent traveller who 
in unquiet times ventures intoViese countries 
without a sufficient protection. The bravery of 
independent mountaineers is generally mixed 
with frankness and honesty ; but among the 
MaVniotes this docs not seem to exist. According 
to M. Pongueville’s description they are treacher- 
OU.S, cowardly, ferocious, greedy, and fanatuiah 
Wc would hope, however, that this character does 

not apply to all the Mainiotes withoutdistinction- 

It is true that for many ages the pirates of Magne 
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have been the scourge of Greece, and that the 
Algerine corsairs have not been worse they car- 
ried away Turks to sell them to Christians, and 
Christians to sell them to Turks Families who 
inhabit the neighbourhood of the Magnc, or the 
Magne itself, find it very difficult to keep beautiful 
children : no one was sure even of his neighbour. 
La Guilletiere relates the history of twoMainiote 
pirates who had often committed depredations 
together, but at last disputed as to the VliviJjion 
of some booty. Animated with resentment Theo- 
dore carried away the wife of his old neighbour 
and associate Anapliottis, and took her to the ves- 
sel of a Maltese corsair, stationed in the road 
between Maina and Vitulo, in order to sell her. 
The Maltese, after having looked at the woman, 
refused to give him the price he asked, telling 
him that lie had bouglit two hours before for 
half the sum a much more beautiful woman, and 
in order that the Maiiiiole miglit judge for himself 
he sent for her. What were the surprise and 
rage of Theodore when he saw his own wife, 
whom his neighbour Anapliottis had already 
sold : he was less anxious to recover his own 
wife than to sell his enemy’s, aiid therefore yield- 
ed his prey at the price wdiich the Maltese chose 
to givehim. Inthe mean time Anapliottis, hear- 
ing that his wife had been taken to the corsair, 
came in an armed shallop : 'J’heodore instead of 
cutting his throat joined with him in forcing the 
Maltese to restore their wives ; tlie two rascals 
were then reconcileil and continued their occu- 
pation together. 

The Magne contains about ten captainships, 
not including the mountains of Cape Matapan, 
inhabited by a people hitlierto unoonquered, the 
Cacovouniotes. They are brigands by choice 
and by necessity ; in the bays, near which their 
cabins and hamlets are built, they watch, till 
some shipwrecked vessel is driven by the tem- 
pests on their shores. Wo to the men that are 
cast on these barbarous coasts ! they are pillaged, 
and even massacred, without mercy, by tliese 
ferocious mountaineers, who rejoice in their mis- 
fortunes^ Tfioy are, however, very strict in ob- 
serving their fasts ; and believe, that they would 
be much more culpable in eating meat on a fast 
day, than in putting to death an unfortunate tra^ 
veller ! At Marathonisi, a port on the gulf of Ko- 
lakyna, resides the bach-bagonof the Mainiotes; 
this is the chief place in the Magne ; it is only a 
small town, divided into narrow streets, and 
built at the foot of a mountain near the sea. 
rhe market-place, which is in front of the church, 
IS the only paved place ; the houses are built 
partly of wood and partly of brick, of one story 
m height. The captain resides on a height near 
the town ; and a few arms and straw mats form 
bis whole furniture. There are some gardens, 
and the sides of the mountains are shaded with 
pines and chestnut trees; but the Mainiotes are 
bettef soldiers than husbandmen ; with the excep- 
tion of fish, which their coasts supply in abun- 
dance, th^ draw all their provisions from the 
islands. The port of Marathonisi is large, but 
not one of the safest. Near the coast there are 
some antiquities of Homan construction, which 
the Greeks call Paleopolis* The ancient Gythium 
must have stood somewhere to the north of the 
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present city. A rivulet of salt-water issues from 
the rocks, which perhaps might have been the 
ancient fountain of /Ksculapius. The ruins of 
some baths are still visible, and some fragments 
of marble have been sometimes dug out of the 
earth. Coutouphari, the residence of another 
captain, is a village built among mountains 
covered with oaks ; Piatza and Scardamoula 
have also their captains ; that of Piatza has his 
tower near the rocks of Pephnos, on which a 
towai of that name formerly stood ; the thick 
walls of this tower, and the barrels of gunpowder 
ranged on the platform, put his residence into a 
respecta^jle state of defence. In these captain- 
ships, the people are so little accustomed to see 
strangers, that they run from afar, when a Luro- 
pean, under the protection of their chiefs, passes 
through their villages. Scardamoula, the capital 
of Androvistas, is only a little village, with three 
or four towers, inhabited by chiefs. On a roc*k 
near, which has been rent by an earthquake, are 
some vestiges of the ancient acropolis of the city 
of Cardamila, and the remains of some sepulchres 
cut in the rock below. At the village of Armyros, 
to which vessels retire during the winter, there is 
a plentiful spring, which turns several mills, and 
which, they say, swells as often as the wind is in 
the north, and subsides when it is in the opposite 
quarter; they suppose that it has a communica- 
tion witli some cavern on the coast, where the 
waters are agitated by the wind. Vitulo, the 
ancient AUihi.s, is built on the sea shore, on some 
rocks, bordering a deep and narrow bay, called 
Chiniova. It contains about 3000 or 4000 in- 
habitants, who are pirates; they have a bishop, 
and a few papas. Below the modern houses are 
found some of the foundations of that ancient 
city mentioned by Homer, and of which Tau- 
saiiias describes the m’onuments ; among others 
the temple of Sera pis. Lcuctra is only a mean, 
village ; and at Cape Gros there are some ruins 
vvhich indicate the situation of the ancient 
Ccenapolis. 

The manners of the Mainibtcs are very similar 
in all these districts ; they have the same warlike 
character, and manifest the same liospitality 
towards those w'ho put themselves under their 
protection. We will add a few words on the 
customs practised by them at marriages and 
funerals. A Mainiote never sees a young woman 
ill private before bi» marriage ; these people do 
not understand jesting upon matters or this kind. 
A chief told an Fhiglish traveller, that a German 
musician, who liad been in the country, took a 
fancy one day to make a declaration of love to 
one of their females, when she drew out a pistol 
and shot him dead on the spot. A young man, 
who was betrothed to a damsel, but too impa- 
tient to wait for the wedding day , to speak to .her 
whom he loved, took the opportunity of her 
going out of her house, to attempt to converse a 
moment with her. The young woman was near 
a rock, and, conceiving herself dishonored by 
this attempted conversation^before marriacre, she 
preferred flying from her lover, and casting her- 
self headlong from the precipice ; and the young 
man threw himself after her. The marriage is 
celebrated with discharges of mnsquetry, and 
great festivals ; dried fruits are thrown out of the 
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window to the passengers ; and, after eight days, 
the married couple return to the church, and the 
young husband receives his wife’s dowry. The 
bridegroom’s dress consists of a garment, made 
of a brilliant colored stuff, with broidered seams, 
red drawers, with a tuft of silk, and very wide 
pantaloons. The women, like the men, wear no 
stockings ; they cover themselves with a fringed 
veil, a silk cap, a robe without sleeves, and a 
scarlet tunic with very wide sleeves. On the 
death of a Mai'niote, the corpse is exposed in the 
liouse with the face uncovered, the w’omen utter 
lamentable cries, and accompany it, as well as 
tlM{ mwi, to its last home. As no tire is lighted 
tiie house of the deceased, the relations and 
TneJids bring their food ready prepared, and eat 
it with the afflicted family; but, strict to their 
rule^ of subordination, the men never suffer the 
women to approach the table, till they are satis- 
fied. Except in families of the first rank, the 
women hold a very k)w station among them, 
and are burdt^ned with the most laborious avo- 
cations, both in the house and in the field. They 
have often, liowever, fought, as if they had been 
equals with the men, and not their slave* Their 
common costume consists of a cotton pellicoat, 
with a broad red or white ’oorder, an under 
waistcoat, and a little red cap, with a handker- 
chief rolled round il. The rich females adorn 
themselves with rings of gold and silver. 

IV. The third and last grand division of Greece 
is the Archipelago, consisting of a number of 
islands, included betw^een the thirty-fifth and 
forty-first degree of north latitude, * and the 
twentieth and twenty-sixth degree of east longi- 
tude; lying scattered over the sea between the 
two (Jreek peninsulas on the one side, and the 
coast of Natolia or Asia Minor on the other. 
On thisp^iTt our present limits will not permit us 
to say much ; nor is it \ery necessary since some 
of these islands have been already described 
under their respective articles, and others will 
occupy a place in the succeeding pages of this 
work. We can only, therefore, specify the prin- 
cipal islands, remarking their situation and their 
most striking peculiarities, referring our readers 
for a more detailed account to the articles above 
mentioned. There are about sixty of these 
islands, some of them very mountainous and 
rocky, others almost flat and covered with a good 
soil; some well peopled anfl rich through indus- 
try or the gifts of nature, others sterile and 
almost deserted. Fruitfulness, however, is the 
general characteristic of the Archipelago; and it 
appears like a vast garden intersected by canals, 
or a labyrinth of verdant islands scattered over 
an immense lake of a light bluish color. Some 
of them have been overwhelmed by volcanic 
fires ; but vegetation, far from being annihilated, 
only makes its way with greater vigor through 
cinders and pumice stones. The heat, which 
would otherwise be insupportable, is tempered 
by delightful breezes, and the inhabitants of the 
Archipelago scarcely know what winter means ; 
not one mountain penetrates so far into the 
higher regions as to become the depository of 
perpetual snow ; a constant spring prevails, un- 
interrupted either by the excessive heats of sum- 
mer, or by floods and hurricanes. Olive and 
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mulberry trees, vines, grain, fruits, and cotton, 
abound in every island, and little labor and care 
are necessary to obtain a harvest more than equal 
to the consumption. The sea also furnishes 
abundance of fish, and offers to the inhabitants 
of these islands most important advantages in 
regard to navigation. By crossing the Mediter- 
ranean they can reach the continents of Europe, 
Asia, apd Africa, and would become factors to 
all the commercial states of these three parts of 
the world, if they did but unite with their natu- 
ral vivacity of mind, and habitual seafaring life, 
a genius fur extensive speculations; or if liberty 
had completed their civilisation and enabled 
them to enter into a conimunity of views and 
enterprises with tlie maritime nations of Europe. 
Formerly every island had its king; the Greeks 
of the Peloponnesus and of (ireat (ireece sub- 
dued the greater part of these islands ; but, :?iricc 
the fall of the Greek empire, the Archipelago 
has always enjoyed some degree of liberty : the 
Venetians, the Genoese, and other European 
powers have made some conquests in it; and 
the Turks have taken possession of all the islands : 
but it would cost them too much to attend to the 
government of each individual island, and, 
despots as they are, they have been obliged to 
leave to some of them a kind of liberty and in- 
dependence, which has eminently favored the 
development of the natural genius of the Greeks. 
There exists in the Archipelago so great a variety 
of temperature, of appearances, of soil, of man- 
ners, and of customs, tliat it would be very difiicult 
to give a general view of them, and every island 
seems to need a particular description. 

Nearest to tlie Peloponnesus is Hydra, pre- 
senting the pleasing* ^tpectaclc of ‘a vigorous po- 
pulation, creating riches for itself from a narrow 
and barren territory, and having a considerable 
degree of naval power and enterprise. It has 
several little islands surrounding it, among wliich 
is Spezzia, having, next to Hydra, the most 
powerful navy in the Archipelago. At the 
entrance of the Archipelago, south of the gull 
of Colochina, is Cerigo, formerly Cythera, the 
famous island of Venus, having a rocky soil, 
and exposed to the rays of a burning sun. 
There are here some ancient remains, but in so 
dilapidated a state, that it is difficult to ascertain 
for what purjiose they were designed. The 
little island of Cerigotto, about fifteen miles 
distant from Cerigo, to the south-east, is useful 
to it on account of the pastures it aftbrds for its 
flocks ; it has but one house, that of .the keeper, 
whose family forms the whole population. 
Milo, anciently Melos, situated at a greater dis- 
tance to the north-east, with its sirrounding little 

islands, especially Antimilo, Policandro, or Pho- 
lyandros, and Sicinos or Sikino, bears the marks 
of volcanic fires, consisting of rocks of black 
lava, and a light and porous soil of the cuialitV 
of pumice stone. It was formerly celebrated 
for its medicinal baths, which are now situated 
between the town of Milo and its port. Pro- 
ceeding again to the south-east, we find Thera or 
Santorin, the Callisto, or fair island of the 
ancients; it has nbw, however, lost its character, 
and is become one of the least beautiful in the 
Archipelago. It is, as it were, on a volcanic 
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foundation, and is very subject to terrible con- 
vulsions ; yet it is the best peopled island in the 
Archipelago. These convulsions and eruptions 
have at different times given birth to several new 
islands in the neighbourhood, as lliera or Kam- 
nieni, Micri Kammeni, &c. At some distance 
to the north of Milo is Thermia, anciently 
Cythnos, celebrated in antiquity for its fine pas- 
turage. The splendor of its two cities is still 
attested by the fragments of white marble that 
are yet to be seen. It has two convents and 
sixteen churches. To the south of Thermia lie 
Serpho or Seriphos, and Syphnos or Syphanto, 
where Perseus is fabled to have turned tlie men 
into stones. The former has a dry soil, but it con- 
ceals mines of iron and loadstone, which have never 
been worked to this moment ; the soil of the 
latter is more fertile, and it is rich in mines of 
gold, silver, iron, lead, and loadstone, as well as 
in a fe»w quarries of marble. Cimolis or Argen- 
tiere is a barren and volcanic island, producing 
only a little barley, wine, oil, and cotton; provi- 
sions arc very scarce. The most useful produc- 
tion is a kind of talc, proceeding from' the 
deLomposition of the red porphyry, used in 
scouring wool, and exported to every part of the 
Levant. Paros and Antiparos lie between 
Siphanto and Naxos ; they arc rich in quarries 
of beautiful statuary marble. The latter is 
rendered remarkable for its fine grotto. To the 
north-east of Paros is the little island of Icaria, 
now Nicaria, the poorest island in the Archipe- 
lago, though formerly very flourishing, and 
having a fine temple of Diana. Naxie, anciently 
Naxos, once the scat of the worship of Bacchus, 
is the queen of the Cyclades ; it is celebrated for 
the production of enormbus grapes, as large 
as damascenes. It abounds also in grain, 
fruits, olives, aromatic plants, and has game in 
great plenty : it is in every respect a beautiful 
country. 

To the north of Paros is situated the island of 
Delos, famous in ancient times for the feasts of 
Apollo, frequented by all the Greeks. It has now 
become a wild desert, producing hardly any trees 
but mastichs, which grow among the ruins of 
ancient monuments. A narrow strait lies between 
Delos and llhenca, which is much more fertile 
and of greater extent; but the inhabitants of 
Mycone use it only as a place of pasturage for 
their flocks. Syra, another of the Cyclades, is on 
the west of Delos ; it answers pretty nearly to 
the description given of it by Ilomer, though its 
fertility does not equal what it enjoyed in tliosc 
times. The inhabitants live in the same simple 
niahner as formerly, and are still blessed with 
that longevity which Homer ascribes to them. 
There arc but few ruins of the ancient city of 
Syrps, and those but of little importance. To the 
north-west is situated the little island of Gyaros, 
now called Joura, whence, according to Pliny, 
the rats drove out the inhabitants, and which 
was a place of exile under the lloman emperors. 
To the east of Naxie lies the island of Amorgo, 
wnere formerly knowledge and industry flou- 
nshed, and which furnished the Greek women 
With fine and brilliantly colored tissues for their 
uress, but all that once embellished it is destroyed, 
and its manufactures have left no traces behind 
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them. Nothing but the advantages of nature re- 
main. Northward of Thermia is situated the 
little i.sland of Ceas, now called Zea; it still 
enjoys a fine climate, and has excellent pasturage, 
but its monuments are fallen into laiins. Another 
of the Cyclades is 'fine, or the ancient Tenos, 
lying north-east of Syra; it presents at first sight 
only barren rocks to the view of the traveller, 
but on the sides of the hills and in the plains the 
finest cultivation prevail.s, the soil being rendered 
very rich by the streams of two rivers which 
water it ; but unfortunately this fertility is dearly 
purchased by the jirevalence of diseases among 
the inhabitants, arising from tlie marshes around 
them. Opposite to Tine, to the south-east, is 
the island of Mycone, wliich is .rocky and un- 
fruitful, and very much in want of water ; .so tliat 
the inhabitants, not finding resources in the soil, 
devote themselves to seafaring pursuits. Not far 
from Pubera, or Negropont, is situated the well 
watered and fertile island of Andros, containing 
about thirty villages, and carrying on a consider- 
able export trade to the continent of Greece. 
Very far to the north, in the fortieth degree of 
latitude, wc meet with the island of Lemnos, of 
which Vulcan was, in ancient times, the tutelary 
god : it still bears on its surface the marks of 
volcanic eruptions, though the site of the volcano, 
in which Vulcan was fabled to have worked, is 
now matter of dispute among the learned. At 
some leagues distance to the west are three capes, 
forming the extremities of so many peninsulas, 
and being part of Macedonia; the most easterly 
of these is the famous Mount Athos, or the Holy 
Mountain, culled by the Greeks llagionoros ; the 
principal seat of Greek monachism. It is alto- 
gether peopled by monks and hermits, who de- 
vote themselves to mortifications and abstinence 
of th^ most severe description. This country is 
visited by devotees from all parts of Greece. 
The summit of Mount Athos is discerned from 
a great distance, though it is by no means One of 
the highest mountains in Greece, being only 
4278 feet above the level of the sea. A great 
variety of plants grow on its surface and fill the 
interstices of the rocks, and little gardens full of 
olives, vines, and different sorts of fruit-trees, 
adorn the neighbourhood rof the hermitages. 
Sainte Laur.e is the principal of these monas- 
teries, containing, it is said, with its dependent 
convents or hermitages, not less than 600 monks. 
Proceeding again eastward we fall in with Samo- 
traki, anciently Samothrace, a colony of the 
Thracians. It is a very fertile spot, abounding 
in fine forests and charming valleys, supplying- 
grain more than sufficient for the consumption of 
the islanders, and pasturage for their goats, from 
the milk of which they make excellent cheeses. 
To the south of Samotraki is situated the island 
of Imbra, on which the sea has made great in- 
roads; wheat is its principal production, and 
the chief article of exportation. Still farther to 
the south lies the famous island of Metelin, 
anciently Lesbos, where the Turks have more 
power than in any other place in the Archipelago, 
and consequently the ancient monuments, which 
are numerous, are crumbling to dust, the inhabi- 
tants disappear,’ and vegetation itself seems *to 
fail. Scio, anciently Chios, lies still farther to 
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the south ; it was, before the yeai 1822, well 
cultivated and fniitful,and its population indus- 
trious, lively, and contented, had, by their inter- 
course with other nations, gained an easiness 
of manners that rivalled the most polished 
nations ; at that period it was devastated by the 
Turks, and the unfortunate inhabitants either 
cruelly slaughtered or dispersed. Its women 
are remarkable for their beauty, their natural 
gaiety, and the liberty which they enjoy, aiid 
which, according to the report of travellers, does 
not diminish from the virtue of their character. 
The monks were almost as powerful as the 
Turks, being lords over not fewer than thirty- 
two villages, nearly half the population of the 
island. To the west of Cape Nicolo is situated 
the little rocky island of Psyra, now Ipsara; the 
greater proportion of the population consists of 
mariners. Still smaller, and to the west, is the 
rocky and elevated island of Anti-Ipsara, serving 
as a shelter for the port of Ipsara. To the north- 
west of these is the island of Skiro, or Scyros, 
forming the extremity of the Cyclades, and con- 
taining only 300 Greek families, with scarcely a 
decent house within its limits. Its port, called 
Saint Georges, is dependent on the monastery 
of Saint Laure, Km Mount Athos. Near the 
Ionian coast lies the island of Samos, once one 
of the richest and most brilliant in Greece, now 
covered with marshes, with only a few ruins to 
mark the situation of its ancient temples and 
palaces. The chain of mountains, which crosses 
it, is composed almost entirely of marble, and 
its natural resources are still so extensive, and 
so various, that the inhabitants would find abun- 
dant and profitable employment, if there existed 
among them any spirit of industry and enter- 
prise. To the south-west of Samos is situated 
the little island of Patmos, the coasts of which 
are surrounded- by rocks of black porphyry. On 
an elevated mountain is shown a grotto, where 
the banished apostle John is said to have written 
the Apocalypse ; at the top is a monastery with 
about fifty monks. 

A number of little islands are scattered about 
on the sea to tlie east of Patinos, bearing the 
names of Nacri, Lipso, Agathonisi, Fermaco, 
&c., and on the southern side are tliose of 
Capra, Caprone, Calanc, and Lero. The charm- 
ing island of Cos lies to the south-east, the 
native country of Hippocrates and Apelles. 
There is a number of ruins lying on the site of 
the ancient city of Cos, and the vast plane 
tree is still standing, which is said to have for- 
merly covered forty shops with its shade. The 
island is yet subject to the Turks. Still farther 
to the south-east is the larger island of Rhodes, 
which has lost the importance it has at different 
periods assumed, but the inhabitants still retain 
their love for the sea. Two-thirds of its popu- 
lation are Turks, and there are about 1000 Jews. 
Its ancient cities have almost entirely disap- 
peared, and but few remains of its ancient 
monuments are to be seen. Every tiring in 
Rhodes used formerly to be gigantic, and its 
celebrated colossus, even without believing the 
fable of its legs reaching from one pier to the 
other of the harbour, must have been an asto- 
nishing monument, and well worthy of being 
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accounted one of the seven wonders of tlie 
world. In the neighbourhood are several small 
islands; particularly that of Castel Rosso, fa- 
mous for its good port ; and Symes celebrated 
for its sponge fishery. At an equal distance 
from Syria and Caramania is the large island of 
Cyprus, now called Cypre or Chypre, which 
after having been successively gorerned by the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, and Vene- 
tians, fell into the hands of the Turks in 1572. 
The land is dry, and the climate unwholesome; the 
plague, the despotism of the Turks, the barbarity 
of pirates, every thing conspires to the ruin oi 
the Cypriots, and, without some remarkable 
change. occurs, they will soon be extirpated. The 
wine of Cyprus is still very fine, and the island 
produces excellent wheat, its bread is indeed the 
best in the east. South of the Archipelago lies 
the extensive island of Candia, anciently Crete, 
being nearly 200 miles long. Of all its formerly 
splendid cities only a few ruins are visible, its 
picturesque landscapes are now deserts, and the 
dominion of a foreign nation has extinguished 
the genius of the people, who are now so dimi- 
nished in numbers as to be scarcely able to cul- 
tivate one-fourth part of the soil. Lepro.sy is 
here so common, that most of the inhabitants 
are infected with it, and many are obliged to 
separate themselves from the society of their 
friends. We shall mention but one more island, 
that of Tenedos, near the coast of tlie Troad, 
from which it received its celebrity, and, as 
long as Troy flourished, it sliared its prosperity. 
It is now remarkable for its vineyards, and its 
situation is important as overlooking the entrance 
of the Dardanelles. It has but few trees, and 
little verdure. The* Troad, a large count|jy on 
the continent of Asia Minor, was in early times 
much connected with Greece. It is opposite to 
Tenedos, and contains many vestiges of its 
ancient splendor; but we must refer our read- 
ers for a full account of it, to its appropriate 
article. 

history. — Since the year A. C. 146, when 
Greece became a Roman province, under the 
name of Achaia, the history of this country has 
been more or less mixed and identified with 
that of its successive conquerors. Though the 
splendor of Constantinople, during the time of 
its prosperity, might have reflected some lustre 
upon Greece, yet it gained scarcely any thing 
under the miserable emperors, who filled the 
throne, of which they were not worthy, for a 
long time previous to its fall, and who were 
most of them hurled from it by the hand of 
violence. The I^tins, the enemies of the Greek 
emperors, seized on the Morea, and laid it waste; 
the Sicilians and the Normans afterwards maJ? 
themselves masters of part of the same penin- 
sula ; a marquis of Montserrat succeeded to the 
government of its ancient republics, and an ob- 
scure gentleman of French origin, Guy de la 
Roche, became duke of ’Athens, while the Mes- 
senians and Arcadians were condemned to 
become the serfs of a lord, who was not even 
acquainted with their language. The crusades, 
which commenced in the eleventh century, for a 
length of time affected Greece, particularly lo 
some of its islands, on which several of the 
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leaders in those mad enterprises settled ; but it 
was not at all prol^able, that the semi-barbarous 
customs of the feudal system, which they broiurht 
with them, would confer any real benefit upon 
the people, or re- kindle the torcli of science, 
which was nearly extinguished. Tlie same re- 
marks will hold good with regard to the knights 
templars, and tlie knights of St. John, who 
about the same lime exercised an influence over 
some parts of this country ; the blind devotees 
themselves of a senseless and degrading super- 
stition, they were not likely to improve the man- 
ners, or advance the real prosperity of those whom 
they governed ; and these falsely called CJiristian 
heroes of the middle ages only prepared the way 
for the more desolating and despotic sway of the 
Turks. 

Under the barbarous yoke of the Mussulman 
power, Greece has continued with very short 
intermissions, until in mtidern times it has begun 
to .assert its claims to independence, and to com- 
mence that struggle for liberty which, whatever 
may be its termination, entitles it to the sympa- 
thy of every real friend of man. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century the Venetians 
invaded the country, took Athens, and extended 
their power over a great part of the continent and 
some of the islands; but, republieans as they were, 
they treated in the most despotic manner the 
serfs of the Morea: still, as tlicy wished to rea- 
lise some advantage from their compiest, they 
encouraged the people to cultivate agriculture. 
It is to them that they owe the numerous plan- 
tations of olives, the remains of which arc still 
found in the woods : some historians assure us, 
yhey contived to manage this country so well, 
i^hat they realised a revenue of 300,000 crowns ; 
hey rebuilt several ancient fortresses, and were 
very anxious to keep a conquest which they 
judged necessary to secure their dominion in tlie 
Archipelago, lint X'enice experienced (fiianges 
in her turn ; she lost one ])Ossession after ano- 
ther, and at last, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, tlie Morca was wrested from her 
after the loss of Candia. 

Again the Turks became masters of the penin- 
sula, made the inhabitants feel the weight of 
their iron sceptre, and iinpose<l the karatch, or 
capitation tax, as a price at which they consented 
to spare the lives of the vanquished. The inter- 
ference of Christian powers, however, especially 
of Russia in the year 1770, only tended to in- 
crease the miseries and aggravate the bondage of 
the unhappy Greeks. Peter the Great had, tJiere 
IS no doubt, laid the foundation of a plan for as- 
sisting them, and driving their oppressors out of 
Europe; and the empress Catherine, following 
op the views of her great predecessor, sent a 
fleet of twenty sail of the line, towards the close 
of the year 1769, which took possession of seve- 
ral islands, attacked the Turkish fleet, and finally 
succeeded in destroying it. The call to the Greeks 
on this occasion to arm themselves, and shake off 
the yoke, was instantly obeyed, and an insurrec- 
tion took place throughout the Morea, and in 
many of the islands of the Archipelago. The 
Russian fleet, however, was re-callecj, and the 
poor Greeks abandoned to their fate. The Al- 
banians ravaged the country in conjunction with 


the Turks, who carried off a great multitude of 
the inhabitants into slavery. It is confidently 
stated by Eton, in his Survey, that a deliberate 
proposal was made in the divan, to exterminate 
all the Christians in the Morea, innocent or 
guilty, of whatever sex or age, and that this 
blood-thirsty design was only stopped by the 
observation, that in case of a general massacre 
the Ottoman l^orte would lose the benefit of the 
karatch or capitation tax, which they paid. The 
Albanians conducted themselves with so much 
cruelty, that at length the Turks were obliged to 
reduce them to a state of peace by force of arms. 
The brave Lambro, a native of Thebes, who had 
the courage to keep the sea against the power of 
the Turkish fleet, was proscribed, and compelled 
to wander from one country to another, as a 
miserable exile. Notwitlistanding the diminution 
of the population, and the increased distress 
wliich prevailed in the Morea, the karatch was 
estimated in 17B0 at 56,670 notes from three t© 
eleven piastres each for the whole peninsula, 
will) the exception of the Magne; and this large 
sum did not exemj)t them from the payment of 
the tenths, the customs, the taxes on wine, as 
well as the dues attached to the ancient feudal 
lands. ^ The rise of Ali Pacha, ^ says Mr. Hla- 
quiere, ' not long after the peace of Kaimardgi, 
rendered the situation of tlie Greeks more hope- 
less tlian ever; tlie enterprising and ferocious 
spirit of this cliief had enalilcd him to extinguish 
the last remains of Christian freedom in Epirus, 
and his vicinity to the iMorea gave him the power 
at all limes of pouring in any number of those 
barbarous hordes, to whom it liad recently been 
given up : and, in order to render sucli an ope- 
ration still more easy, all the approaches and 
passes wau’c occupied by Albanians devoted to 
his interests.’ 

Notwithstanding tlie perseciuions which fol- 
lowed the fruitless struggle of the Greeks, in 
1770, the spirit of the people was not yet broken, 
nor their anxiety to shake ofl’ the insupportable 
yoke, under which they groaned, at all dimi- 
nished. For a while, however, they applied 
themselves to trade, and to the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, judging this the best mod© of 
ultimately securing the object of their wishes. 
The French revolution, wliich took place in 1789, 
was very favorable to their interests in this re- 
spect, by hringing tliciii into relation with the 
more civilised western nations, and opening 
a wider field for their commercial speculations. 
No people ever manifested so much enthusiasm 
in the pursuit of knowlerlge as tlie Greeks have 
done for thirty years past, and a woiiderful 
change has been the consequence. ‘ It is worthy 
of record,’ adds Mr. Blaquiere, ‘ that not more 
than half a century has elapsed since there was 
but one possessor of a map among the Fananok 
Greeks, who from their residence in the capital, 
and admi.ssion to the highest political employ 7 
meats, might have been considered much more 
enlightened than the rest of their countrymen. 
Yet, before the recent explosion, there was 
scarcely an individual in this class, who had not 
experienced the benefit of a liberal education, 
while many were distinguished for their varied 
and extensive erudition ; even the young ladiei 
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of the Fanar joined the study of tiomer and 
'niucydides to that of niodern laiigiuejfes and 
innsic. There have been numurous examples, 
both at Constantinople and in other places, of 
youths denying themselves the necessaries of 
life, that they might be able to attend the schools/ 

In genenil the Turks diil not oppose any lin- 
ed iments to dhs ardor, or to the j^rogre-ss of 
novvledge that was making such ra]>id advances; 
thougli individual instances of arbitrary conduct 
were sometimes too freiiuent. It is said, for in- 
stance, that the Turkish commandant of Dura, a 
village in the Morea, happening to pass the 
school, while jnipils were taking their lessons, 
had the didasealos or master dragged out and 
bastinadoed, and it was then dangerous to com- 
plain. The most flourishing Greek academy, 
was that at Scio, attended by several luindreds of 
students, and furnished with books, chemical 
ap})aratus, and astronomical instruments. The 
colleges of Joannina, Athens, liueharcst, Aivali, 
and Cydonia, were also eminent ; but they have 
been destroyed in the political struggh?. 

Close to the eastern shore of the IVdoponnesus 
lie the islands or rather barren rocks of Hydra 
and Spezzia, and near Scio is situated that of 
Ipsara. Furnished liy nature with commodious 
havens, tliese islands afforded a refuge to some 
Albanian families, vvho were driven out of their 
own country by tyranny and want, and wlio, 
settling on them, built villages, and applic(i 
themselves to tishing. liy degrees a coasting 
trade was opened to them, aird their commerce 
extended, till they were at length able to pur- 
chase the nght of governing themselves, paying 
a tribute, and annually I'uriiisliing the Forte with 
a number of sailors. Thus, at liberty to pur- 
chase the dictates of tlieir own active minds, 
they became some of the most hardy and skilful 
.seamen of Fairope, the number and size of their 
vessels increased, and they were soon the car- 
riers of the productions of Russia and Asia to 
difi'erent ports in the Mediterranean, As they 
were much exjiosedi on these voyages, especially 
to the attacks of t)ie Barbnry pirates, if. was 
necessary to have their vessels armed, and the 
transition was easy to the formation of a fleet 
for warlike purposes. Their wealth increased, 
and these islanders soon had little to wish for; 
but they felt the political debasement of tbeir 
couniryincn, and in tlic recent struggle they have 
more than once boldly attacked and jnit to flight 
the Turkish s(|uadroiis. 

At the tune of the expedition of the French 
into Egypt, the Greeks, .strongly excited by the 
events of the war, which was thus approaching 
them, waited for them as liberators, with the firm 
resolution of going to meet them and conijuer- 
ing their liberty ; hut again their hopes were 
disappointed, and the succours they expected 
frmn Franco were removed to a distance. The 
brave Rhigas, at once a poet and a warrior, and 
the author of tlie famous national air in imita- 
tion of the Marseillois, which is to this day the 
war song of the Greek troops, perished at Bel- 
grade by the hands of the oppressors of his 
country; hut his blood, and that of other less 
Celebrated chiefs, have only served to inflame 
the nation instead of discouraging it. Having 
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waited in vain, in the mid.st of the great event.s, 
which in several respects have changed the wliole 
face of Europe in this century, the Greeks, 
taking counsel only of their despair, and indig- 
nant at living always as Helots on the ruins of 
Sparta and of Athens, w’hen nations but of yes- 
terday were recovering tbeir rights and recog- 
nising their social relations, rose against tiieir 
despotic and eriud masters, perhaps with greater 
boldness than prudenci*. 

The first decided movement in these later 
times took plaei' in the year 1800, when the S(‘r- 
victiu, [irovoked by the cruelty of their oppressors 
the Turks, matle a general insurrection, which 
was headed by their famous chief Gzeriii George, 
who had served as a serjeant in the Austrian 
service, and afterwards became a bandit chief. 
He was possi^ssed of mueh energy of character 
and bravery ; but he was extremely (les})otie, 
and is said to have murdered his father, and 
caused one of his l)rothers to l)e h;uiged. Gnder 
him tlie Servians obtained several victories. Ib^ 
blockaded Belgrade ; aiul, oiu' of the gales being 
surrendered to him, le mad(^ liis entry into the 
city and slaughtered all the Turks that wen^ 
found ill it. At this tiin<! tin.' a flairs of the Forte 
were in great disorder ; it had but just lermi- 
nated its war with Franeig and tlic eflbrts, by 
which it had been endeavouring to reduce Fas- 
savend Ogion, pacha of Widden, liad failed and 
ended in disgrace. At home the Janissarie,^ 
were ever (lissutisfied, and Roumelia was in a 
state of disturbance. The divan, howevcT, ex- 
erted tlieinselves to quell tlio Servians, and they 
were aided by the Bosnians, in conseipience of 
which many .sanguinary eombals took place. 
Relying,howev(*r,oivljH3 piornisc-softhe Russians, 
and receiving jiecuniary succors from Ipsilauti, 
the ho.spodar of Walaeliia, the insurgents con- 
tinued tlu^ contest, taking refuge in tlie heights 
when their enemies were loo powerfu. fur them, 
and, when tlu'se were oliligi'd to retire into win- 
ter-quarters, issuing from their fastnesses and 
marking their [irogress through the surrounding 
coiintry, by spreading devastation in every di- 
rection. In the mean time Russia openly de- 
clared against the Fortin in 1807, and carried on 
the war until tlie year 1812, when the treaty 
Bucharc.st was negoeiated ; and tliougli some 
efforts were made to obtain a concession in favor 
of their Servian allies, yet one difficulty after 
another being stated by the Porte, a peace was 
at length concluded, as before, upon such terms 
as left the insurgents to their /ate. The Turks 
in the summer of 1813 sent Chourshid Facha 
witli nearly 100,000 men, who over-ran the 
country, meeting with scarcely any resistance, 
and signalised his triumphs by treacncrously 
executing many, and among the rest a number 
of persons who had returned to their homes, 
under a flilse promise of an amnesty. It was not 
long, however, before the Servians took up arms 
again, and obtained some advantages over their 
enemies, and the Porte, at length wearied OUt, 
sent a Greek bi.sliop to conduct the negociatiom 
By the treaty then made, it was agreed, that Mi- 

losh, brother-in-law to Czerni George, a nativ^ 

should be their prince, that the sum of £100,00 ^ 
should be paid yearly to the Turks, whose garrt- 
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sons in the fortresses of the Danube wore to be 
iimited, and that the prince should maintain a few 
national forces, for the regulation of the internal 
policy ; stipulations decidedly evincing tlie real 
weakness of the Porte. 

The period that iutervene^l between 18 IT) and 
1820 was ajiparcntly tranquil: tlie Oitoruan 
afiairs seemed prosperous; tlie sultan, Mahiiioiid, 
by bis vigorous measures, maintained peace witli 
his neighbours, (piellcd tlie spirit of the mutinous 
.lanissarics, su])]u*esscd several revolts iu ibe 
eastern jiart of the empire, drove the Wecliabites 
from iMecca, and gave more weight to the impe- 
rial firmans, than they had heretofore jiossessed. 
LJnt, under this a|)[)earance of trampiillity, all 
those projects were forming whicli have pro- 
duced the recent concussions. The Greeks soon 
became more open in their plots against their 
oppressors, and entertained °.ome considerable 
hopes from the probable arrangements (»f the 
congress at \ ienua ; but tbai congress f-losod 
witliout effecting any result favorable to the li- 
berties of (ireiH'e. 'i'liis, however, <Ud not damp 
the ardor of its friimds, nor induce them to 
abandon the plans they had projected. Aliout 
this time was formed the celebrated association 
of the ilotacria, the true object of which was the 
emancipation of Grei'ee, though tliis^lesign was 
concealed under the sliow of distributing liooks 
and extending the benelits of education. Almost 
all thefireeks in Icurope, and men of ereat note, 
repaircfl to St. PcLerslmrgh where its head-quar- 
ters weri' fixed, undi'r [iretcnce of commerce and 
other l)usini“ss, but really to obtain bv means of 
count Capotlistrias, tlieir countryman, some im- 
mediate or ( ally snpfiort from Ivussia ; and, 
tlif/ugh lie told them that at present nothing 
could be attenqitivl openly in their Ix'half, he dis- 
played much interest in their affairs, and gene- 
rally (lismissinl them witli a present from the 
emperor. In the mean time (.’zerni (ieorge, who 
was then residing at Kiow, and count (Jalati, a 
native of Corfu, who uas a relation of the Hus- 
sian secretary, liavi n<g no hope of immediate aid 
from abroad, in the year 1817 resoUnnl upon a 
plan to begin tlie revolution, relying on their own 
resources for success. The former was suddenly 
to make his appearance in Servia, and thus 
treating a diversion of the Turks to that quarter, 
to atlord Ixalati, ( Ailotroni, and other jiatriots an 
opportunity uf making an ctTort in the south. 
He set out in disguise on this errand, and had 
reached Ins destination in safety, when he was 
treacherously assassinated l)y his relative and 
former friend Milosh, and his head sent to Con- 
stantinople. This evv-nl stopped, for lire present, 
the progress of tiieir scheme, and Galati retired 
to Bucharest, where he died soon afterwards, 
ttna the completion of his mission devolved upon 
other agents. 

The degree of independence enjoyed by 
^orvia, was a source of disquietude to the sultan 
'^nd the divan, and they seemed determined, if 
possible, to violate it. The fortified posts on the 
i anuhe were repaired, and well stocked with 
pmvisions and ammunition ; their garrisons, 
withstanding the treaty of 1 8 1 a, were increased, 
|tnd fresh troops called in from all sides, profess- 
. to relieve their comrades; but none return- 
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od. An attempt was also made to put Milosn 
out of the way, hut lie was too w...ry to he taken 
in the snare ; he sent deputies to (hmstantiuople, 
and was taking measures for defending himself, 
when the attention of tlie Turks was called olf 
from him by the insurrection, whieli broke out in 
the south. 

it appears that the Ilotasrisls had not intended 
to commence their ojierations before 1825, leav- 
ing .suilicieiit time for the arraiigernciits they had 
to make ; hut the rupture between All Pacha and 
the Porte, and the civil war tliat ensued, render- 
ed it expedient to ju’oceed (o the execution of 
their design much earlier. Tlie Albanian tyrant 
had, until this period, kejit tlie (i reeks in awe ; but, 
llic moment an attack upon himself seemed ine- 
vitable, hccallcd upon lliem to arm in liis defence; 
the Porte did the same, and some of his best 
troops forsook him on this occasion ; he found 
opponents also in the peasants of Mount Pindus; 
and tlie Soulioti^s, his old enemies, were brought 
to the continent to act against him. The J^orte, 
however, did not fullil its promises to those who 
lent it their assistance, and the Greeks, in the 
disapjiointinonts they experienced, forgot the 
despotic acts of their former tyrant. Ali learned 
all these cireumstaiicc's with great pleasure, and 
availed himself of the n. By means of hxs 
money and his intrigue he soon brought over 
chiefs who had deserted him, and even 
gained tlu; Soiiliotcs to liis parly by surrendering 
to them their strong holds, with all the treaseres 
and ammunition contained in them; so that 
Soiiliotcs, mountaineers, and Kleplitai were all 
soon engaged in harassing the 'j'urks, and cutting 
oif tlieir communiealiotis. These again drew 
off the flower of their armed force from Livadia 
and the Peloponnesus, and left the field open in 
tliose quarters for the eli'ortsof the friends of free- 
dom. A suhscri})tion immediately eommeuced, 
and a commander-in-ehief was appointed ; the 
elioiceof the lleticrists fell on Alexandei Ijisilanti, 
the son of a former governor of W alachia, who 
retired and died at Kiow; he had been in the 
Russian service, and was at that time aid-de- 
camp to the emperor. Prince ( 'antacuzene, 
another Russian general, of Gretds extraction, 
also volunteered, though of higher rank, to serve 
under the generalissimo; and Michael Suggo, 
liospcMar of Moldavia, engaged to join them 
on their reaching Yassy. A conspiracy was organ- 
is(M in tiio capital, and it was thought that on 
the n.^ws of tlie revolt the Servians would unite 
with tlie Greeks. 

Some of the chiefs of the Arnauts or Albanians 
fiad been treated uitli, that they might furnish a 
body of forces to act under Ipsilanti ; but while 
the latter was making Ids arrangements, and 
about to give the signal, another individual ap- 
pcar(‘d, intlueneed by private and interested 
motives, to raise the standard in Walachia. 
Tliis was an adventurer named Tlieodore Yladi- 
mireseo, who had differed with the Boyards or 
nobles of his country, on account of some claims 
he pretended to have for money spent in the 
state service : but the divan would not jud -e 
the affair, till the new prince had arrived. He 
therefore entered the field against them, at the 
head of 300 well-armed men. The divan re- 

2T2 
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solved to call upon the pacha of the Danube for no effort, but a Greek emissary, who was sent 
assistance ; but the entrance of these troops was among them, was discovered and hung by the 
opposed by the Russian consul ; and the Boyards Turks. The state of his own army too was most 
uponthisformedabodyofArnaut horse, Servians, discouraging to Ipsilanti ; he wished to bring it 
Walachians and others, under the conduct of the into a state of discipline, and to arm it in the 
aga, Nicolas V'acarisco. He had scarcely, European manner;, but the envy and intrigues 
however, proceeded a day’s journey, when it was of his lieutenants defeated his intentions, and 
intimated to him by the troops, that he need not the soldiers were completely unmanageable, 
go farther, as it would be both useless and dan- Tliere was only one corps on which he could 
gerous. Meetings of the divan were held daily, place any reliance, a body of Greeks, who had 
and more urgent representations made of the rie- been brought up in Europe, consisting mostly of 
cessity of calling in the Turks, as Vladimiresco students and merchants^ clerks, on whom, on 
was rapidly approaching. In this situation of account of their patriotism, he conferred the 
affairs, some news from the north gave the finish- title of the Sacred Band, and who justly ine- 
ing stroke to the weak government of the divan, rited the distinction. In the beginning of April 
Vladimiresco was not connected with the lletae- the Turks took the field, and, after a few skir- 
rists ; his only object was to enforce his private mishes, captured Galutz, tlie Greek garrison of 
claims, and immediately on his arrival he put which place, after making a brave but ineflectual 
foithadeclaration, which soon brought Ipsilanti to resistance, were partly cut to pieces, and partly 
Yassy at the head of 200 men. Surprised attliis obliged to seek refuge in rlight. The Turks car- 
sudden appearance, the Moldavians were about rying fire and sword wherever they came, and 
to resist, but their minds were quieted by prince sparing neither age nor sex, entered Bucharest 
Suzzo, who publicly testified his participation on the 10th, without meeting with any resist- 
of Jpsilanti’s measures, and withdrew his allegi- ance. Women and children were indiscrimi- 
ance from tlie Porte. On the 7th of March 1821 nately butchered in this neighbourhood. In one 
prince Alexander addressed a spirited proclama- monastery alone 300 women and children were 
tion to his countrymen, calling upon them to shake put to death ; and the Turkish soldiers are said 
off the Turkish yoke, to follow the standard of by M. Blacquiere to have hung numbers of the 
the cross, and in conjunction with him to attempt latter by the feet on trees, along the public roads, 
the liberation of Greece. The Ilatacrists wor^ Vladimiresco, whose motives were altogether 
a uniform entirely black, in token of mourning selfish, and who was envious of Ipsilanti’s liaving 
for their country, and a phoenix rising from its the chief command, was tampered with by the 
ashes was described on their banners, as a symbol Turks, and promised the dignity of hospodar, if he 
of that regeneration they hoped to achieve. would giVe up his associates; he therefore refused 

Tidings of these things soon reached Bucha- to assist the prince, who wished to risk a battle in 
lest, and excited great consternation ; the hopes defence of Bucharest. The city was eonse- 
of the divan appeared to rest on Brancovano, quently abandoned, and a retreat to Tergousto 
the Boyard, who possessed most influence in the commenced ; hero, having arrested the traitor, 
country ; but in the midst of this anxiety he dc- the prince had him tried, and on his being- 
parted one morning early with his family and condemned he was irninodiately executed, and 
effects for Transylvania. The Russian and Aus- bis troops united to those who served under 
Irian consuls also left the town, and, to increase Ipsilanti. This, however, did not put a stop 
the confusion and distress, Madimiresco’s troops to the disaffection and treason that prevailed 
fell upon the fugitives, and plundered and ill- among tlie officers. On the 17th of June a bat- 
treated them without distinction; the women tie took place between Ipsilanti^s forces and a 
even, some of them of high rank and beauty, Turkish division that had advanced ogainst him ; 
weie insulted. That chief himself took posses- for a long time the contest was obstinately main- 
sion of the city, and gave a loose to hi.s disor- tained, but treachery was at work; the infamous 
derly forces to commit various excesses ; he Karavia fled with bis Arnaut cavalry, and in his 
seemed, indeed, bent on making war on his own way threw the corps of Nicolas Ipsilanti, the 
account, and nothing but the influence of Douka, prince's brother, into such disorder, that not all 
his lieutenant, who had entered into Ipsilanti’s nis efforts could rally his men. The troops were 
views, made him agree to the proposal of acting upon this seized with a panic, and,notwithstand- 
in conjunction against the common enemy. This ing all that Alexander could do, re-crossed the 
was not the only m|rtification that the prince Oltau, and abandoned the sacred band to the 
experienced; he haa expected the co-operation enemy. These, imbued with the spirit of their 
of Russia, and the reception he had met with in ancestors at Thermopyljc, preferred a glorious 
Moldavia in a great measure was to be attributed death to flight or dishonor, ^nd thus nearly 400 
to the expectations of this succour ; but in the Greek youths perished amidst slaughtered heaps 
midst of these expectations, and while the Russian of their enernies, who fell around them The hone- 
ambas.sador was daily insulted in the capital, the Rss Ipsilanti now proceeded to Trieste to join nis 
emperor published a manifesto, treating the brother in the Morea ; but the Austrian cabinet 
Greek leader as a rebel and incendiary. This arrested him, and shut him up in the castle of 
turned the whole tide of public opinion, and re- Mongatz in Hungary. After this the provinces 
duced the patriots to a state of mingled despair submitted ; but two chiefs, of whom the brave 
and rage. Prince Suzzo ceased to have any in- Giorgaki was one, betook themselves to a con- 
fluence in Moldavia, and was obliged to leave vent on the Pruth, where they made a desperate 
the province : the plot laid in the capital was resistance. One of them died on his way to 
discovered and frustrated ; the Servians made Constantinople, the other was beheaded. The 
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neroic Anastasias, with liis small body of 500 
men, continued to keep his position near the 
river for three days, until half bis soldiers were 
cut off ; he then, with his brave companions, 
plunged into the river, and was received by the 
Russians on the other side. Not fewer than 4000 
'J'urks perished on this occasion. 

The news of the revolt in Moldavia produced 
in Constantinople the usual measures. All who 
were in any degree related to, or connected with, 
the revolters were immediately massacred ; and it 
has been confidently said, that the divan resolved 
on the complete destruction of the Greek 
people ; orders were sent to the provinces to 
disarm all of them, and the consequence was, 
that massacres took place at Salonica, Adriano- 
ple, Smyrna, Aivali, Rhodes, Cyprus, Candiaj 
and in every place where any plunder was to be 
obtained. 

Before this revolt the secret of the Iletierists 
had been confided to a few ecclesiastics, some 
of the primates, or municipal magistrates, and a 
select number of the klcphtai in the Morea. A 
set of emissaries had arisen, called apostles by 
their employers, who went everywhere, spreading 
reports, that the sultan had determined to trans- 
port all the Greeks into Asia; that prince Alex- 
ander, aided by Russia, was marching with a 
large force to Constantinople, &c., the people 
greedily receiving theii information, and enga- 
ging at once in the enterprise. The inhabitants 
of Sedena, a large village in the north of Arca- 
dia, first took the field. The Turks, however, had 
taken the alarm and proceeded toTripolitzato in- 
vito the (ireek bishops and primates to a confer- 
ence, detaining in confinement those who were so 
incautious as to venture into their power, A few 
were tlius ensnared ; but the attempt to make 
the people deliver up their arms was less suc- 
cessful; the governor of Patras, meeting with a 
decided refusal from the Christian inhabitants of 
that place, fired upon the town from the castle, 
and easily took possession of it ; but the next 
day Germanos, the archbishop, made a descent 
from the mountains with nearly 4000 pea^nts, 
and obliged him to take refuge again m the 
citadel. A rising immediately took place 
through every part of the peninsula, while the 
standard of independence was unfurled by the 
people of Hydra, Spezzia, and Ipsara, who with 
their numerous vessels began to cruise against 
the Turkish traders with the utmost celerity. 
Many richly laden, vessels were taken by them 
id first; but, when the news of the revolt was 
spread, no merchantman would venture out into 
the Mediterranean. Samos and other islands 
declared themselves free, and Lesbos, Rhodes, 
and Scio were ke|>t in awe only by the Ottoman 
earrisons. In Cypnis the introduction of 10,000 
Syrians preventea the rising of the people, and 
10,000 Christians perished here without any 
attempt to revolt. 

The Turks, astonished and affrighted, now 
betook themselves to their fortified places. The 
UEcas of Calavrita and Calamata were compelled 
to surrender ; in Elis, the Mussulmans at Gas- 
touni and Lala had sharp contests with the 
Greeks; those in the latter place gave them 
much trouble, and nothing but the appearance 
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of count Metaxa, with a few pieces of cannon, 
could overcome them, and one of the best con- 
tested battles of the whole 'war took place on 
this spot. The Laliots were forced to retire 
from their town, which they set on fire, with the 
loss of 300 men. Skirmishes occurred conti- 
nually, and, both by the one party and the other, 
a number of towns and villages were b arned, and 
of those that remain the greater part have been 
much injured four or five different times. The 
citadel of Patras at this time had nearly been 
taken by the Greeks, but was relieved by Yusuff, 
pacha of Negropont, who afterwards also raised 
the siege of Lala. 

About this time appeared, to aid the cause of 
the Christians, that hardy mountain race the 
Mainiotes. The whole peninsula by the middle 
of May, with the exception of a few fortresses, 
was in the hands of the Greeks, and a new 
government was established consisting of archons 
and bishops. In the mean time the seraskier 
Chourshid Pacha, who was blockading Ali 
Pacha in the citadtd of Joannina, and cutting eff 
his communication with the Souliotes, dismissed 
what forces he could spare nito Greece : 2000 
Albanian cavalry, with his kiayah or lieutenant 
at their head, landed at Patras, raised the block- 
ade of the acropolis, burnt Argos, and proceeded 
to Tripolitza, where he took the command, and 
began to make plundering excursions. In one 
of these excursions, Nicetas, or Nikitas, the 
bravest and most magnanimous of the Greek 
commanders, with only fifty soldiers, fell in with 
nearly ’3000 Turks, and three pieces of cannon ; 
he kept up such a spirited fire, that he repulsed 
the enemy with great loss. Ali Bey, the second 
in command, was killed by a musquet ball. 

f)n the 6th of June the Greeks, commanded 
by Colocotroni, assisted by Anagnostoras and 
the bey of Maina, were attacked by the kiayah. 
The infidels were so confident of victory, that 
they celebrated it beforehand by Albanian 
dances ; but on the rocky and uneven ground 
on which they had to act, they were soon thrown 
into confusion, and the vigorous attack of the 
Mainiotes in Hank, completed the rout; 200 of 
them, at least, were slain. After this the Turks 
did not take the field again, and the Greeks 
had only to watch the fortresses. Taking up 
their head quarters before Tripolitza, they laid 
siege to Modon, Coron, and Malvasia ; Navarin 
was invested by 2000 Peloponnesians and a 
band of lonians ; and a body of Aebaians, with 
allies from Cephalonia and Zante, blockaded 
Patras. The Argolidan militia blocked up 
Napoli di Romania, and the Corinthians and 
Sicyonians besieged the Acrocorinthos. 
vessels of Hydra and Spezzia cruised along tW 
coast to prevent communication, and Bibolina, 
the heroine of Spezzia, took charge of blocking 
up Napoli, with seven armed ships, her own 
property, and fitted out at her expense. 

• The insurrection in the nortnern provinces 
continued to gain ground. In Acarnania and Elis 
there were very few Turkish troops, and in Phocis, 
Attica, and Boeotia, the peasants assembled, but 
nothing very worthy of notice occurred. Omer 
Vrioni, a celebrated Albanian chief, marched to 
Athens with 700 horse ; a few Turks were 
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shut up, in great straits for provisions, and the 
Hydriots had landed a body of men with some 
shi[>-guns at the Piraeus. Hearing, however, of 
Omer’s approach, the Hydriots sailed away, and 
the Athenians took refuge in the mountains. In 
.Macedonia the (Greeks had, in tlie tirst instance, 
been rather successful, and had advanced as far 
as Salonica; but they pursiunPno settled plan. 
Being routed in a lew skirmishes, they were 
seized with a {cinic, and fled to the treble penin- 
sula of Cassandra, Torone, and Atin»s. The 
Greek inhaliitanls, too, of Mount Pelion, were 
excited to take up arms, but they were soon 
over[)owered by the Turks. 

At sea the Greeks were greatly^ superior, keep- 
ing tlie Turkish ports and islands of the iPgean 
in complete blockade. Tw'o Turkish ships of 
the line, however, and some vessels of smaller 
size, left the Hellespont about the end of May, 
and proceeded to Lesbos. The Cl reek fleet 
met with one of them of sevcaity-four guns, 
which ran into the gulf of Adrainiti; when the 
Greeks sent in two hre-sliips, chained together, 
while the Mussulmans stood still on the deck, 
thinking they meant to board them, and mistak- 
ing some figures they had dressed up for men. 
In a few minutes the Turkish vessel was in 
flames ; and thfiugb tlie captain cut his cables, 
and let Iht drive to tlie sliore, the crew took to 
the sea to save lhems(;lves, l)ut were op\)Osed in 
their attempts to laud ; so that hardly one out of 
800 escaped, d’lu' oilier part of the squadron now 
made for the Dardanelles with all possible haste. 

Early in June Demetrius Ipsilanli reached the 
island of Hydra. He bore a commission from 
Ids brother, a])pointing him conunander-in-ehief 
of all tlu! (jreek forces, and was accompanied by 
Cantacuzene and others. He was received with 
every demonstration of joy. Proceeding to the 
Morea, ho assumed, at Tnpolitza, the command 
of the army. As soon, however, as the disastrous 
termimUion of tlie campaign in the Mortl» was 
divulged, tlie ardor of his troojis cooled, and the 
ejihors, or pri mate’s, w'ere deaf to all his propo- 
sitioii.s. Caiidiotti soon left tlie Morea, suspected 
of having apjiropriated part of the subscription 
money lie had received. Alfendouli also^ another 
partizan of Russia, went to C'rete, and obtained 
the command of tlie imlependent forces; but he 
was soon considered as an impostor, and very 
nearly lost his life, lyisiln nil’s wdsli was to or- 
ganise a general and ceritral government for all 
(Greece; and to put the army into a state of dis- 
cipline. In these jilans he met with mudi oppo- 
sition ; the captains and ephors uniting to oppose 
him. Tlie events, too, that attended the sur- 
l^der of the two strong fortresses of Malva.sia 
Bd Navarin in the month of August gave him 
still greater disgust. The garrisons of both these 
places were reduced to a state of starvation, 
being obliged to eat their slippers ; and, in the 
case of tlie former, to feed on human flesh, eating 
their prisoners, and even their own childreil. 
The one surrendered to Cantacuzene, and the other 
to Tipaldo, the Cephalonian, on the faith of being 
transported in Greek vessels to the coast of Na- 
tolia ; while, however, these treaties were pend- 
ing, the news arrived of the murder of the 
patriarch, and of the^reek clergy, at Adrianople, 
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and excited the troops to a pitch of fury; a con- 
siderable number of the garrisons were therefore 
sacrificed, and it was with great difficulty, that 
the generals interposed to save any of them. 
Ipsilanti, indignant at these disorders, published 
a proclamation, severely reyirehending them ; and 
resigning the command, retired to Leondari, 
until the alarmed primates and caj)tains sent a 
deputation to his retreat, and yirevailed on him 
to rt^turn. 

All eyes were fixed on Tripolitza, whicli 
w as now in a state of close blockade, and its fall 
daily expected. The usual population was 
about 15,000 souls ; it is also computed, that 
the garrison, with all tlio Alhanians of the Kia- 
yah, amounted to 8000 men; there could not, 
llierefore, have been fewer than 20,000 persons 
within the walls; yet they allowed themsehes to 
be blockaded l>y 5000 undisciplined and ill- 
artned Greeks witliout artillery or cavalry. While 
tlie Turkish horse were in a state for service, the 
Greeks (lid not attenqit any thing in tlie yilain; but 
their forage soon failed, and the only food they 
could get was vine leaves. Provisions were 
become very scarce; and the Greeks had cut the 
pipes, and thus intercepted the supply of water. 
Ipsilanli, liowevcr, was impatient and felt anxi(nis 
to begin a regular siege; lait he had neither pro- 
per ordnance nor engineers. Seme cannon and 
mortars had imlcd lieen lirouglit from Malvasia 
and Navarin, and were entruslc’d to the care of 
an Italian adventurer, but in the lirst essay he 
burst, a mortar, and was dismissed. Tiuiigs were 
in this stall’, when yirinee Mav raeordato arrived, 
bringing witli him some Ereiieh and Italian 
officers. About the same time arrived ]\Ir. Gor- 
don of Cairness, who, sympathising with the 
condition of tlie Gree ks, loaded a vi'ssel with 
cannon, arms, and ammunition, and laised a 
few follow'crs on whom he could rely. Ipsi- 
lanti now resnmc'J his disigii of disciplining his 
troops; and Mr. Gordon, who had been an officer 
in the late war.s, assi.sted in forming companies. 
In the begimuTig of Octobyr the Turks began 
to make propositions for a capitulation, and the 
treaty was proceeding, on the 5th, wlieii an 
accidental circumstance rendered it <<f no avail, 
and hastened the catastrophe. Some Greek 
soldiers, having approached one of the gates, 
began to converse, and, as usual, to barter fruit 
with the sentinels. Tlie Turks imprudently 
assisted them in mounting the wall, but no sooner 
had they gained the toy) than they tlirew down 
the infidels, opened the gate, and displayed the 
standard of the cross above it: immediately the 
Christians rushed from all quarters to the assault, 
and the disorder became general. The Turks im- 
mediately opened a brisk fire of cannon and 
small- shot ; but the gates were carried ; the walls 
scaUM ; and a desyierate struggle was kept uy) in 
the streets and liorses. Before the end of the 
day the contest was over, and the citadel, which 
held out till the next evening, surrendered at 
discretion. About 6000 Turks, it is said, perished, 

some thousands were made prisoners, and num- 

bers fled to the mountains. 

While these transactions were occurring at 
Tripolitza, four pachas proceeded in the month 
of August from the frontiers of Thessaly and 
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Macedonia to Zeitouni, with the design of forc- 
ing the straits of Thermopyl®, and in conjunc- 
tion with the Ottoman troops, at Thebes and 
Athens, relieving the besieged fortresses in the 
Morca. Odysseus was stationed on a lieii»lit 
above tlic defies at a place called Fontana. 
They sent a body of .300 horse to reconnoitnv; 
his ])Osition, but this delacliinent was cut to 
pieces. Tlie next day they attacked him with 
(heir whole force; at first the Greeks gave way, 
l)ut a brave chief, iiaiued (iouraz, made a stand, 
and rallied the fugitives. They returned to the 
charge, and the infidels wore routed witli the 
loss of 1200 men. One of the pachas was slain, 
'and vast cpiantities of baggage and ammunition 
taken. This was on the 3 1st of August, and was 
a victory of immense importance to the cause. 
About the same time the bishop of (hirystu.^ 
raised an insurrection in Fnbiea, and endea- 
voured to intercejit the comiminicatiou between 
Athens and that island. 

The grand Ottoman th ot left the Danlanelles 
on the 14tli of August ; it consisted of thirty 
sail ; four of them of tlie line, and one three- 
decked vessel. After an unsuccessful attenijit 
on Samos, the commander, Kara Ali, tlie 
capitana b'^y, steered his course northward, 
the (jrefks with 101) vessels pursuing him, 
but only attempting to sejiarato bis lleet, at- 
tacking it witli tire ships. The Turks, how'- 
(!V(!r, took care to avoid these machines, and 
kejit in ,i close liody, always sailing. After this 
Kara Ali ju’occeded to Fidoponnesus, exciting 
a general constiTir.ition. Ih'om Modon the 
cajiitaiia proceeded to Patras, where 3 oik.) 
Achaians and lonians lilockaded the ])lace on 
the land side, and several light vessels cut off 
the supplies by sea. The latter, on the ajipcar- 
aneo of tlie feet, tied, and cither took slielter at 
fhilaxidi, or ran aground in the shallows of 
.Me'-solonglii, where they were burned by the 
Turkisli boats. Having arrived in tlie roads, 
Kara Ali discharged liis artillery upon the canif) 
of the Greeks, and the garrison made a sally at 
the same time; oni.' post resisted, but the re- 
mainder of the besiegers tied to the mountains, 
leaving the few guns they had in the power of 
the Turks. This event led Ipsilanti to abandon 
Tripolitza, for tlie purpose of renewing the 
blockade and obviating the consequences of this 
defeat. ( )n the 30th of September, at day break, 
having learned that the forces of the sultan 
had landed at A'ostizza, ho inarcliod to meet 
them, and, ayiproaching the coast, took his sta- 
tion on an eminence. On the 1st of October, at 
noon, the Heet steered to tlie north-(mst, and in 
tlie evening arrived otf Gaiixidi, a commercial 
town on the bay of Cyrrha, near the entrance, 
and immediately summoned it to sun under, d’he 
Galaxidioti’s answered the summons by firing on 
the boat that, brought it. Immediately the at- 
tack eommeiiced, and the place was battered for 
two hours, ^111 night came on, and at day-break 
for (w'o hovirs more, when a cloud of tlame and 

black, smoke announced but too phiiidy the 
issue. The inhabitanis bad fled to Saloiia in 
the mountains, after destroying their batteries 
and vessels. The wind changing to the east, 
the Turkish fleet new’ proceeded towards Patras. 
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Demetrius advanced, summoning the garrison of 
the acropolis at Corinth on his way, and warn 
ing them by the fate of Tripolitza ; having 
stopped a day o’* two at ^rgos, and visited 
Napoli, he reached Tripolitza on the 1.5th. The 
appearance of the town was most wretched; 
tile MaVniotes had carried every thing off’, and 
the prince was assailed <m all sides hy eom- 
])laints about the unequal distribution of the 
booty. 

An assembly was now called to meet at Argos 
for the juirpose of organising a government, and 
the prince reyiaired thither to attcnil it; while 
deputies in the mean timt3 arrived from different 
])arts to demand succours from the administra- 
tion of the peninsula, and to report what was 
doing m their districts. In Macctlonia the 
monks of iNIouiit Athos, provoked by the violent 
proceedings of the Turks, were driven into re- 
volt. The pacha of Salon ica had summoned 
them to receive a Turkish garrison, and, without 
waiting for a reply, seized a number of servants 
wlio cultivated their lands, and had them pub- 
licly executed. The monks, uyion this, impri- 
soned the Turkish governor, and opened a 
eommunicatioii witli the forces at Potidea and 
Torone. The Turks sent cxyicditioiis twice 
against Cassandra, and were as often repulsed; 
in the latter attack the Christians sallied out and 
took nine pieces of lieavy artillery. Being dis- 
tressed for provisions tlu*y ayiplied to the Pelo- 
ponnesians for assistance; but, the n(?w pacha of 
Salonica coming up witli an overpowering force, 
Cassandra was taken by storm on the Pith of 
November^ and its garrison put to the sword. 
Mount Albos capitulated soon after. 

About the middle of Gclobor a de])utation 
from Mount ( )lympus arrived at Tripolitza, 
bringing information that 7000 Macedonians 
were re:idy to rise there, and requesting cannon, 
gun-powder, and officers. Two mortars were 
sent to them, but they wore no sooner landed, 
than the Turks seized them ; the insurrection, 
however, took place, and has ever siiu'C con- 
tinued. In the Peloponnesus uoihing vigorous 
was effi'cled exceyit at Patras and Napoli. 
After the capitana hey hiid supplied the fortress 
on the coast, and added to his own fleet the 
squadron that had acted against Ali Pacha, he 
]>rej)ared to return to the Dard.anelles. On this 
the siege of I’atras was renew ed ; towards the 
end of the month it was carried by assault, and 
the garrison again retired into the citadel; but, 
on tile 1.5th of November, Yusuff Pacha, who 
had retired into the castle of the Morea, came 
up with 400 horse and foot, unperceived by the 
(Jreek.s, entered tlie gates, and commenced aji 
attack. The garrison of the citadel sallied out 
at the same time, and the Christians were routed. 
Mavrocordatoand (’aradja with difficulty reached 
a boat, which conveyed them to Messolonghi ; 
their cannon, baggage, and 1.500 muskets were 
taken 

Ipsilanti wished at this time to hasten the siege 
of Napoli oloni'l \ outier, n French officer, 

had been making preparations, hut they were 
gr(‘atly deficient in means for attacking so strong 
a place. A report was spread, that it was on 
the point of capitulating, and not less than 
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12,000 peasants were attracted to shaie Iris spoils. 
Scaling ladders were provided, and on the 15th 
of December at night, arrangements having been 
made, the attack was comment ed, l)ut the as- 
sailants were completely driven back. After 
this failure, prince Demetrius went to Argos, 
and held frequent meetings of deputies, until 
Mavrocordato arrived, when Ipsilanti’s visitors 
immediately diminished, and a rivalship was 
evident between these leaders. Ipsilanti, there- 
fore, despairing of carrying his plans into effect, 
directed his attention to tlie war, and soon after 
went to Corinth with Kiamel Hey, by whose in- 
fluence it was hoped the surrender of that place 
would be hastened ; while, in order to carry on 
the siege of Napoli without interruption, it was 
determined that the congress should be removed 
to I'.pidaurus. 

The assemblage of a congress has been regard- 
ed as a new and important era in the Greek Re- 
volution ; the anxiety of the nation for the or- 
ganising of a government was evident from the 
eagerness with which the people elected the de- 
puties. By the middle of December not less 
than sixty had arrived, including ecclesiastics, 
land-owners, merchants, and civilians, most of 
whom had been liberally educated. They first 
named a commission to draw up a political code ; 
the rest were occupied in examining the general 
state of the nation, and laying plans for the next 
campaign. On the 27th of January, 1822, the 
independence of the country was proclaimed, 
and its code published amidst the joyful accla- 
mations of the deputies, the army, and the people. 
The governmciit was for the present, styled 
* provisional,’ while the promulgation of tlie con- 
stitution was accompanied with an address, ex- 
hibiting the reasons for shaking off the Turkish 
yoke. Five members of the congress were nomi- 
nated a? an executive, and prince Mavrocordato 
was appointed president. Ministers were ap- 
jiointed for the different departments of war, 
finance, public instruction, the interior, and police; 
and a commission named of three individuals to 
superintend the naval affairs. 

In the mean time the siege of Corinth was vi- 
gorously pushed ; but so impregnable was this 
fortress, that every effort was made to induce 
the garrison, consisting of not more than GOO 
men, to surrender. For this purpose Kimail Bey, 
who had fled from Corinth, leaving his family 
there, was brought from Tripolilza, in the hope 
that he might use his influence with the garrison, 
lie, however, proved treacherous, and thwarted 
the design. A new turn was then given to the 
operations before Corinth by the arrival of Pa- 
nowria, a popular chief of Salona, who persuaded 
the Albanian portion of the garrison to capitulate. 
On their leaving the place, the Turks declared 
themselves willing to surrender, and it was stipu- 
lated that they should lay down their arms, and 
be transported by the Greeks to the coast of Asia 
Minor; but, before the last of these conditions 
Qould be fulfilled, the peasants, who had suffered 
much from the oppressions of Kiamil Bey, burst 
into the place and wreaked their vengeance on 
manyof them. The new government signalised their 
liberality by a decree for the abolition of slavery, 
as well as the sale of any Turkish prisoners, who 
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might fall into their hands, prohibiting it unde' 
the severest penalties ; they also passed another 
edict for a compensation for military services, 
and a provision for the widows and orphans of 
those who should fall in battle; and a tliird regu- 
lating the internal administration of the provinces. 
The organisation of the army was also com 
nienced ; a corps called the first regiment of the 
line was formed and officered from the volun- 
teers of different nations, and, as there were more 
of them than were requisite for this service, a 
second was formed of the remainder, which took 
the name of Philhellenes. Patras was block- 
aded again by 3000 men, and a smaller body under 
the French colonel Vputier was sent to Athens, , 
to reduce the acropolis ; the forces before Napoli 
were augmented, and Modon and Coron closely 
invested by the armed peasantry around. 

An event, the most terrific and atrocious that 
history has ever recorded, marked the commence- 
ment of the second campaign : the destruction 
of Scio, and its miserable inhabitants. The 
Sciots had taken no part in the movement of 
1821. In the beginning of May, in that year, a 
small squadron of Ipsariots appearing off the coast 
furnished the aga with a pretext for his oppressions, 
and he began by seizing forty of the elders and 
bishops ; who were immured as hostages for the 
good conduct of the people. 

* On the 23d of April,^ says Mr. Rlaquiere, * a 
fleet of fifty sail, including five of the line, anchor- 
ed in the bay, and immediately began to bombard 
the towji, while several thousand troops were 
landed under the guns of the citadel, which also 
opened a heavy fire on the Greeks. It was in vain 
for the islanders to make any resistance : de- 
serted by the Samians, most of whom embarked 
and sailed away when the Turkish fleet hove in 
siglit, they were easily overpowered, and obliged 
to fly. From this moment, until the last direful 
act, Scio, lately so great an object of admiration 
to strangers, presented one continued scene of 
horror and dismay. Having massacred every 
soul, whether men, women, t)r children, whom 
they found in tlie town, the Turks first plunder- 
ed and then set fire to it, and watched the flames 
until not a house was left, except those of the 
foreign consuls. Three days had, however, been 
suffered to pass, before the infidels ventured to 
penetrate into the interior of the island, and even 
then their excesses were confined to the low 
grounds. While some were occupied in plun- 
dering the villas of rich merchants, and others 
setting fire to the villages, the air was rent with 
the mingled groans of men, women, and children, 
•who were falling under the swords and daggers 
of the infidels. The oply exception made during 
the massacre was in favor of young women and 
boys, who were preserved to be afterwards sold 
as slaves. Many of the former, whose husbands 
had been butchered, were running to and fro 
frantic, with torn garments and dishevelled hair, 
pressing their trembling infants to their breasts, 
and seeking death as relief from the still greater 
calamities that awaited them. 

< Above 40,000 of both sexes had already 
either fallen victims to the sword, or been select- 
ed for sale in the bazaars, when it occurred to 
the pacha, that no time should be lost in persuad- 
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ing tlu)se who had fled to tlie more inaccessible 
parts of the island to lay down their arms and 
submit. It being impossible to effect this by 
force, they had recourse to a favorite expedient 
with Mussulmans ; that of proclaiming an am- 
nesty. In order that no doubt should be enter- 
tained of their sincerity, the foreign consuls, 
more particularly those of England, France, and 
Austria, were called upon to guarantee the pro- 
mises of the Turks : they accordingly went forth, 
and invited the unfortunate peasantry to give up 
♦heir arms and return Notwithstanding their 
long experience of Turkish perfidy, the solemn 
pledge given by the consuls at length prevailed, 
and many thousands, who might have success- 
fully resisted until succours arrived, were sacri- 
ficed : for no sooner did they descend from the 
heights, and give up their arms, than the infidels, 
totally unmindful of the proffered pardon, put 
them to death without mercy. The number of 
persons of every age and sex who became the 
victims of this perfidious act was estimated at 
7000. 

‘ After having devoted ten days to the work of 
slaughter, it was natural to suppose that the 
monsters who directed this frightful tragedy 
w'ould have been in some degree satiated by the 
blood of so many innocent victims ; but it was 
when the excesses had begun to diminish, on the 
part of the soldiery, that fresh scenes of horror 
were exhibited on board the llect, and in the 
citadel. In addition to the women and children 
embarked for the purjiose of being conveyed to 
the markets of Constantinople and Smyrna, se- 
veral hundreds of the natives were also seized, 
and, among these, all the gardeners of the island, 
who were supposed to know where the treasures 
of their employers had been concealed. There 
were no less than .500 of the persons thus col- 
lected hung on board the different shijis; when 
these executions commenced, they served as a 
signal to the commandant of the citadel, who 
immediately followx'd the example, by suspend- 
ing the whole of the liostages, to the number of 
seventy-six, on gibbets erected for the occasion. 
With respect, to the numbers who were eitlier 
killed or consigned to slavery, during the three 
weeks that followed the arrival of the capitan 
pacha, there is no exaggeration in placing the 
former at 2.5,000 souks. It has been ascertained 
that above 30,000 women and children were 
condcMTined to slavery, while the fate of those 
who escaped was scarcely less calamitous. 
Though many contrived tb get off in open boats, 
or such other vessels as they could procure, 
tliousands, who were unable to do so, wandered 
about the mountains, or concealed themselves in 
caves, without food or clothing for many days 
after the massacre had begun to subside on the 
plains. Among those who had availed themselves 
of the pretended amnesty, many families took 
refuge in the houses of the consuls, who were 
indeed bound by every tie of honor, and human- 
ity, to afford them protection. It has, however, 
been asserted, upon authority which cannot well 
be doubted, that the wretched beings thus saved 
from Mussulman vengeance, were obliged to pay 
large ransoms before they could leave the island. 
Nay more, numbers of those who escaped the 
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massacre, affirm, that it was extremely difficult 
to obtain even temporary protection under the 
Christian ffag.s, without first gratifying the ava^ 
ricious demands of those who conceived this ap- 
palling event a legitimate object of mercantile 
speculation.^ 

At the commencement of the campaign Colo- 
cotroni with 300 men was des})atcheu to Patras, 
where a part of the Turkish fleet had landed a 
great body of men in the latter end of February. 
On his approach the Turks went to meet him 
with almost all their force. Colocotroni, not 
considering himself strong enough for them, re- 
treated to the mountains ; but suddenly stopped, 
addressed his men, and wheeling about advanced 
towards the enemy. Upon this the Turks, struck 
with a panic, thinking he had received notice of 
a reinforcement, turned their backs and were 
pursued by the Creeks up to the walls of the 
town ; 500 of them were slain in less than two 
hours, and Colocotroni blockaded the place. 
The Ottoman fleet was pursued by the Greeks 
under Mianli and Tombasi, and the admiraPs 
frigate nearly fell into the hands of the Greeks. 
Marco Bozzaris and liango gained many advan- 
tages in Epirus, and took Arta, the key of 
Albania; but, owing to the treachery ofTairabos, 
it was abandoned. Odysseus and his companions 
endeavoured to check the enemy in Livadia and 
Negropont; but the disaster of the Greeks at 
Cassandra so much strengthened them, that they 
advanced again and threw some reinforcements 
into Athens. 

The fall of Ali Pacha had now so much in- 
creased the resources of Choursid, that he con- 
certed measures, which would have been the 
destruction of the Greek cause, had they been 
skilfully executed. Mavrocordato, in order to 
frustrate them, laid a plan to undertake an expe- 
dition into I'.pinis, draw off the Turks from the 
Morea, relieve the Souliotes, and carry the war 
into the heart of Albania. He communicated his 
plan to the executive, and it was determined to 
place 5000 men at the disposal of the president, 
who was to lead the expedition in person. The 
only forces, however, which could be mustered, 
were the corps of the Philhellenes, and the first 
regiment of the line, neither of them complete, 
with 700 men commanded by general Norman 
and Kiriakouli, to relieve the Souliotes. He ar- 
rived at Patras on the 12th of June; but Colo- 
cotroni here opposed many difficulties to any of 
his troops being detached, and he was obliged 
to leave without the expected assistance. Ac- 
cordingly he sailed to Messolonghi with only a 
few hundred men. A large force of the enemy 
was in the mean time collected at Larissa and 
Zetonni ; Colocotroni suddenly left the blockade 
of Patras and proceeded with all his army to 
Tripolitza, leaving an opportunity for the Turkish 
garrison either to enter the Morea, or cross the 
Lepanto. Consternation prevailed in th^ Pelo- 
ponnesus; Corinth was abandoned and re-occu- 
pied by the enemy, not without the suspicion of 
treachery. 

The situation of Ipsilanti was at this time very 
critical, he had no money or provisions, and 
hardly 1300 men to oppose to 30,000 ; he there- 
fore, in order to stop the enemy’s progress, threw 
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himself into the citadel of Argos, while Coloco- 
ironi took up the strong position of Lerno on the 
west of the gulf. The first body of tlie Turks, 
consisting of 7000 cavalry and 4000 foot, halted 
near Argos, and part of it proceeded to Napoli ; 
soon after Marchmout Pacha arrived with 10,000 
more. The Pacha, however, entered Napoli, 
and continued several days inactive; when, 
threatened with the extremities of famine and 
drought, he gave orders for the return to Corinth, 
and his army set out in the greatest disorder. 
Colocotroni attacked and destroyed 5000 of them 
in a few hours ; the advanced guard was attacked 
in the def ies by the Mainiotes under Nikitas, 
and 1200 perished in the first onset. These 
successes happened between the 4th and 7th of 
August. On the I8th the Pacha attem])ted to 
draw the (Greeks into an ambuscade, hut they 
got into his rear and he was defeated with great 
loss ; the next day, determining to regain the 
.position they had lost, the Turks again attacked 
under Hadji Ali, who was slain in the engage- 
ment, and nearly 2000 of his men were lust, as 
well as a large quantity of baggage and several 
hundred horses. The (i reeks, however, had no 
means of following up their successes. 

Ipsilanti advanced to Napoli to assist in its 
reduction, while the troops left under the com- 
mand of Colio[)ulo, not being sup))lied with 
rations or pay, became so weary of the service 
that the greater part withdrew, leaving Coloco- 
troni’s eldest son, with 200 or 300 men to con- 
tinue the blockade of ('urinth. So<on after this 
Colocotroni, at the passes near the isthmus, 
stopped the'l'urks wlio wished to bring succours 
to Napoli ; and they ])eing driven to the greatest 
extremity of famine, and the Palamida or citadel 
having been surprised, tlie garrison had no alter- 
native left them but to surrender. The Creeks 
took jjossession of this important place on the 
11th of .Tanuary. Tlie Turkish commanders, on 
the surrender of Najioli, determined to ])rocecd 
to Patras, which the Greeks liad lately neglected 
blockading. Setting out in the middle of January, 
they had reached Akrata near Vostitza, when 
a detachment from Messolonghi stopped one of 
the passes, and shortly after another body blocked 
up the other ; so that the Turks were reduced 
to the greatest straits, feeding ujiun horses, the. 
herbs on the rocks, their saddles, and at last one 
another. Tor nearly three weeks longer the j)lace 
held out, wlicn Odysseus arriving, and on one 
of the beys being acquainted with him, a nego- 
ciation was commenced, by which the garrison 
obtained ])ermission to embark, and the beys 
were sent prisoners to Napoli. The number of 
the enemy that perished on this occasion without 
firing a shot amounted, it is said, to 2000. Thus 
ended the second campaign in the Morea, costing 
the Turks not fewer than 25,000 men in the Pe- 
loponnesus alone. 

The o])erations in Kpinis, though on a smaller 
scale, were little less interesting. Mavrocor- 
dato put bi.s forces in motion, and first making 
a feint, as if he wished to reach Salona, re- 
turned on the village of Thorasova and entered 
Messolonghi on the 17th of October, wliere 
greater difficulties than ever awaited him. Here 
he was besieged by the Turks, until the 9th 
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of November, when the blockading squadron 
was chased away by six vessels bearing the Greek 
flag; and on the 14th Mavromichalis arrived 
with the long expected succours ; a sortie was 
then made. But it was of little avail, and the 
garrison was so much weakened, that Omer 
VTioni determined to attack the place. Accor- 
dingly on the morning of Christmas-day, at 
five o’clock, 800 men approached the walls 
with scaling ladders iinperceivod, and had 
even fixed some, but they were instantly cut 
down ; the conflict that followed was desperate 
and sanguinary, and the Turl^s were uhliged to 
retire with the loss of 1200 men and nine pieces 
of colors. The rising now became general 
through the country, and the retreat of the enemy 
was intercepted in all quarters ; so that of the 
whole force brought into the country, only three 
months before, not half escaped. Mavrocordato 
arrived in the Peloponnesus in the early part of 
April 1823, after an absence of ten months. 

The national congress met at Astros, a small 
town in Argos, on the lOtli of April, 1823, in a 
garden under the shade of orange trees ; nearly 
300 dcj>utics were occupied in the deliatcs, 
which began at sun-ri.so. Thcf following oath 
was taken at tlie first meeting by each mcml)er : — 

‘ 1 swear, in the name of God and my coiintr\, 
to act with a pure and unshaken patriotism, to 
promote a sincere union, and abjure every , 
thought of personal interest in all tlie disciissiuns 
which sliall take place in this second national 
congress.’ Having settled a number of import- 
ant points, its labors ended on the 30tli. The 
third meeting of the congress was deferred for 
two years ; and the executive and legislative 
body was transferred to Tripolit/a, whore mea- 
sures were immediately taken for opening the 
third campaign. 

The enemy was not idle as the summer ad- 
vanced ; a fleet qf seventeen frigates, and sixty 
smaller vessels, was sent with stores to supply 
the remaining fortresses in Negropont, CandiJ^. 
and the iMorea; and, after accomplishing this ob- 
ject, the capital) pacha arrived at I’atras about 
the middle of June. Yusiifl’ paiha led on a 
large body to Tliermopylic, and Mustapha con- 
ducted another to the pass of Neopatra, near 
Zeitoiini, the former esjiecially laying waste the 
whole country, and committing all manner of ex- 
cesses. Odyssims in the mean time arrived from 
Athens, and Nikitas from Tripolitza, and a sort 
of guerrilla warfare was commenced, which so 
harassed the dJirks uiidei YusufF that they re- 
treated in the greatest disorder. Mustapha was 
attacked, and forced to take refuge in Negropont 
at Carystos, where he w^as closely blockaded. 
IMarco Bolzavis, who corninanded the (Wrecks at 
(’rionero, fell on the Turks, and either killed or 
captured two-thirds of their number. The 
same brave leader undertook a forced march 
against Mustapha, who liad 14,000 men, while 
he had only 2000. On assigning each man’s 
par» at midnight on the 19th, liis last words 
were, ‘ If you lose sight of me during the combat, 
seek me in the pacha’s tent.’ On his arrival at 
the centre, he sounded his bugle, as agreed upon, 
and the enemy, panic-struck, fled in all direc- 
tion*. In the midst of the attack, which was 
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now general, he was twice wounded, and at last 
carried off from the field expiring ; the struggle, 
however, was maintained till day-light, when the 
Greeks were victorious on all points, and the loss 
of the enemy was not less than 3000. One of the 
first acts of the capitan pacha, on his arrival 
with his fleet, had been to decb're IVIessolonghi, 
and every other Greek port in a state of block- 
ade. The entrance of a few Greek gun-boats, 
however, was sufficient to set the capitan pacha 
at defiance ; having remained inactive for above 
three months, v'lnd lost nearly a third of his 
crews by epidemics, he at length made the best 
of his way to the Archipelago. 

At the commencement of the year 1824 pro- 
clamation was issued by the })rcsident and senate 
of the United States of the Ionian Islands, de- 
claring their neutrality, and their firm resolution 
not to take any part in the contest ; also pro- 
hibiting any foreigner, who should do so, from 
residing in the Islands. Among the Greeks dis- 
5entioris still prevailed, every faction iollowing 
its own plans, and seeking to advance its 
own influence. Mavrocordato, Colocotroni, 
and Ipsil'inti, headed difl'cicnt factions, among 
the members of w'hich there was neither una- 
nimity of counsel, nor nnifonnity in action. 

Tile Turkish fleet sailed on the 23d of April. 
The Greek sciuUo summoned Colocotroni to sur- 
reiuler himself, and to deliver up Napoli and 
Tripolitza, but he rerused ; the troops that were 
investing Patras (luarrelled about the division 
of some of their booty, and were withdrawn; in 
tli(' mcam time the Turks sailed from l.epanto 
witli fourteen sliips, and bloeka(led Messoionghi. 
In order to encourage tlic Greeks a loan of 
:L’800,000 was contracted for in London. About 
this period (psarta was thicatened by tlie Turkisli 
fleet, ‘.vliich was now at .Mitylene. The island of 
Caso was attacked on the 8tli of June by an 
Egyptian S([uadron, and after an obstinate re- 
sistance wa> taken on the 9th ; 400 died with 
arms in tlieir hands, the rest took refuge in the 
mountains, leaving behind most of the women 
and child ren, who fell a prey to the dhirks. On 
the 3d of July the capitan ])aclia again attacked 
Ipsara, having previously gained over the Schy- 
petars, who garrisoned the principal forts. The 
first victims that fell by the swords of the inva- 
ders were the treacherous Scliypetars. 

The triumph of the Turks, howev(‘r, was but 
short; the Ipsariots sent most of their wives and 
children to Syra. One of the forts was garri- 
soned by sixty men, and surrounded by mines, 
A Greek named Maroaki^ finding himself unable 
to keep the place hoisted a flag, with the words, 

* liberty or death,’ and blew up the fort destroying 
3200 Turks. The Ipsariots then returned upon 
the Turks, and took seventy gim-hoats. 

In Tliessaly several Alussiilman corps were 
attacked in the month of June, and defeated by 
the Greeks. 

The long delay in paying the loan in London 
at this time threatened Cireoco with a total want 
of funds ; the government, however, found means 
to fit out two fleets; the first drove away the 
Egyptian scpiadron, recaptured Casa, and de- 
stroyed the Turkish troops in the island; the 
other, by the brilliant success it obtained, repaired 
the fortunes of Ipsara. 
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While tho Egyptian fleet was cruising between 
Moeri and Rhodes, the capitan pacha was pre- 
paring for a descent on Samos, where there wiis 
a small Greek srpiadron under the command of 
Georgius Tactouri. He made two attacks with- 
out success ; and on the 16th of August ap- 
proached with all his force ; but the Turks were 
thrown into disorder by the Hydriots and Spez- 
ziots, and the troops collected on the opposite 
hills of Asia Minor witnessed the entire discom- 
fiture of their fleet. 

Tl>e Greek cause now continued to prosper. 
Daily successes were obtained in the west, over 
the remains of Dervish Pacha’s army. Athens 
was in a good state of defence, the garrison 
continually making sallies against the Turks, 
who were besieging them : and though new 
levies were made by tho Turks, the commanders 
complained, that the recruits were continually 
leaving the service. 

I’artial actions took place on the 5th and 9th of 
Sept(Mnber, between tlie 'ruikisii and Greek fleets, 
aiul on tiic lOtli an action ensued between 
the Greeks and the united fleets of Turkey and 
Egypt, wlicn the former burned a frigate, a cor- 
vette, and two brigs, and took sixteen trans- 
y)orts. After lliis another action took place at 
Patinos, in which tho Greeks bunion two frigates 
and four brigs, and took prisoner Ismael (Lbral- 
tar, th(^ Tripolitan commander, and the brother- 
in-law of the pacha of Egypt. The Turks of- 
fered 200,000 j)iastres for bis ransom, but 
Miaonlis demantied eight frigates, and whatever 
Gibraltar had under his command. The com- 
bined flrets wen* |)ur^ued to the Dardanelles. 

On the IHt’i of April, this year, lord Byron 
di( (l at .Mcssolonghi, of an inflammatory fever, 
after having zealously devoted himself to the 
cause of the Greeks from the time he first landed 
in August, 1823, up to the period of his d(.*atli 
We have not referred to these exertions in the 
preceding narrative, having given a very full ac- 
count of them under the article Bvuon, which 
see. But one of the great topics of liis lord- 
ship’s auxiotyg the divisions among the Greek 
leaders, has continued to this aay deeply to in- 
jure their cause. 

Instead of spend iiig the v» inter, now drawing on, 
in ])reparati(ms f^r the apjiroaching campaign, 
they secmeMl almost wholly taken up with their in- 
ti'inal dis^’entions. The people of the Morea broke 
out into an open insuiTection, at the head of 
which were Oilocotroni and his sons, Niketas, 
and others. They attempted the capture of 
Napoli ; after some bloodsiied, however, by the 
end of the year, the rebellion was quelled. 

The porle, on the other liand, was very active 
in its preparations, and the troojis of Mahomet 
Ali, pacha of I'^gypt, were directed to land in 
great force upon the Morea : and it now became 
evident, that the neighbourhood of Navarino 
was destined to be the seat of war ; the (iroek 
troops were drawn off from Patras, to march 
southward; wdnle (’onduriottis, tlie commander- 
in chief, and prince Mavrocordato, were pre- 
paring to set off with fresh troops, Ibrahim 
received reinforcements from Candia, which 
made his force 15,000 strong, and a battery was 
immediately erected against Neo-Castro, or Na- 
varino. Conduriottis had assembled about 6(X)0 
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men at Cremidi, about the middle of April ; but 
on the 19th Ibrahim attacked and routed all the 
troops which he had been able to collect. 

On the first of May the Egyptian fleet, from 
sixty-five to seventy sail, left the port of Suda, 
where it had been watched by a Greek squadron 
under Miaoulis. On the 8th Miaoulis’s squadron, 
amounting to twenty-two vessels, was near 
Yante ; the Egyptian fleet, forty-six in number, 
being off Sphacteria, and Tsammados^s eight ves- 
sels inside the harbour. In about an hour from 
2000 to 3000 troops effected a debarkation from 
the Egyptian fleet, on the island. The garrison of 
Old Navarino capitulated on the 10th, and the 
garrison of Navarino, on the 23d, marched out, 
leaving water for four days and bread for ten. 

After the surrender of Sphacteria, a great part 
of the Egyptian fleet was followed by Miaoulis 
into the harbour of Modon, and more than half 
of it destroyed by fire-ships. 

- A body of Greeks was now defeated by part 
of Ibrahim’s army at Mount Aghiaon, which 
overlooks the town of Arcadia, anciently Cypa- 
ressus, and he himself took possession of Cala- 
mata. He then proceeded into the interior, and, 
having met with a loss in the mountains from 
the division under Colocotroni (restored to com- 
mand by the Greek government), he took up his 
position on the 20th at Tripolitza, which was 
half in ruins, and soon after made his appear- 
ance before Napoli di Romania. Having made 
several attacks without success, and failing in 
his design of surprising the town, he retreated. 
The Turks, also, about this time made a descent 
from Epirus and Thessaly, upon the shores of the 
Corinthian Gulf, and seized Salona, while Red- 
schid Pacha appeared before Messolonghi. 

In the end of May the Turkish admiral left 
the Dardanelles, and on the 1st of June was en- 
countered by the Hydriote Sakhturi, who, by 
means of his fire-ships, destroyed three men of 
war and some transports. Soon after the capitan 
pacha entered Suda, and joined the E^gyptian 
fleet from Navarino, at the expense of three fire- 
ships. The Greek fleet was dispersed by a tem- 
pest, and, having no fire-ships, they retired to 
Hydra, while the Turkish admiral landed a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men at Navarino, and went 
to Messolonghi with seven frigates and many 
smaller vessels. The siege was now vigorously 
pressed; theLagunewas penetrated on the 21st 
of July, and Anatolico, an island to the north, 
surrendered to the Turks. The supply of water 
was now cut off, batteries had been erected near 
the main works of the place, the ramparts had 
been injured, and part of the ditches filled up ; 

length a general attack was ordered on ine 
Ist of August, and the town assailed in four 
places at once. The Turks were every where 
repulsed. On the 3d, the Greek fleet, consisting 
of twenty-five brigs, attacked and destroyed two 
small ships of war and all the boats in the La- 
gune, relieved Messolonghi,' and obliged the 
enemy’s fleet to retire. On the 20th the fleet 
of the Greeks, about thirty sail, commanded by 
Miaoulis, engaged the Turks between Zante, 
Cephalonia, and Chiarenza, and an action en- 

GREE'DY, adj. ') Sax. 3 le'bij ; Gothic 

Gree’diness, «, s. >f/radaf/; Relgic gretxg. 

Cree'dily, adv. ) Ravenous ; voracious, ei- 
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sued, which lasted with little intermission for 
two days and nights, when, the wind blowing 
hard from the eastward, the Greeks were obliged 
to retire. On the 29th another naval action took 
place, and skirmishes on the two next days, 
when at length, on the 2d of December, the 
Greeks forced llie enemy to take shelter in the 
Gulf. On the 10th of August preceding, the 
Greeks had attempted, but without success, to 
burn the Turkish fleet in the port of Alexandria. 

During the year 182(5 the affairs of the Greeks 
began to wear a much more discouraging aspect. 
After a lengthened blockade, in which every 
effort was made by the Greeks to defend it, and 
every privation endured, the important fortress 
of Messolonghi was, towards the autumn of this 
year, taken by assault and sacked by the Turks. 

One of the most disastrous events of the year 
1827, was the capture of Athens by the Turks, 
under Kiutaki, when the Greeks lost 700 men in 
the field of battle, and 240 were taken prisoners. 
The lengthened and sanguinary conflicts, which 
equally disgraced the moral character of the op- 
pressors and the oppressed, were viewed with dis- 
gust by the great E'uropean powers, who never- 
theless, observed, for a considerable lime, a strict 
neutrality between the combatants. At length 
humanity claimed the recognition of Christian 
princes, and Elngland, France, and Russia, find- 
ing the determined resolution of tlie Greeks to 
release themselves from Mahomedan rule, con- 
sented to interfere. A treaty was concluded for 
this purpose, July 6th, 1827, at London, and 
count Capo d’Istria, a Russian subject, was 
chosen president of the provisional government. 
On the 16th of August, the ambassadors of the 
three powers presented to the Porte the treaty of 
pacification, but the Reis Effendi rejected the 
intervention of these high powers, and continued 
hostile operations. On the 20th of October, 
1827, a combinedvfleet, of English under admiral 
Codrington, Russian UTider Count Heyden, and 
French under admiral Rigny, totally annihilated 
the Turkish fleet in the bay of Navarino, and 
laid a secure and solid foundation of Grecian 
liberty, Fromtliis period, negotiation succeeded 
to bloodshed, and Greece, in thirteen depart- 
ments, continued under the conduct of the cau- 
tious count Capo d’Istria, until the 9th of October, 
1831, when that prudent, politic, and able states^ 
man fell by the hand of an assassin. By the protocol 
of March, 1829, Greece was declared free, and left 
to its domestic legislature, subject to a tribute of 
a million and a half of piastres, payable annually 
to the sublime Porte. It was also decided that 
the future form of government should be mo- 
narchical, and the throne hereditary in the family 
of a Christian prince, the first election to be made 
by the three great powers, England, France, and 
Russia, but no member of the reigning families 
of the electing monarchs to be eligible. In 
conformity with the conditions of this agreement, 
prince Otho of Bavaria, a minor, was chosen 
king of Greece, and in 1834, that interesting and 
ancient country, under his government, is in 
the enjoyment of repose, although not of com- 
mercial prosperity. 

llier in appetite or desire ; eager : it is a word 
which simply expresses a strong and vehement 
desire of possession. 
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If thou wert the wolf, thj greediness would aiHict 
thee. Shahspeare, Timon, 

Greedy to know, as is the mind of man. 

Their cause of death, swift to the hre she ran. 

Fairfax, 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, 
and bring him food. King Charles, 

He swallowed it as greedily 
As parched earth drinks rain. Denham, 

I with the same greediness did seek. 

As water when I thirst, to swallow Greek. Id, 
Greedily she engorged without restraint. Milton, 
Stern looked the fiend, as frustrate of his will. 
Not half sufficed, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden, 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands. 

And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands. 

Id, 

Even deadly plants, and herbs of poisonous juice. 
Wild hunger seeks : and, to prolong our breath. 

We greedily devour our certain death. Id, 

How fearful wAld he be of all greedy and unjus* 
ways of raising their fortune ! Law, 

Oreek Church is that part of the church 
which is established in (ireece, Russia, and va- 
rious parts of Turkey. It ^ so called, iu con- 
tradistinction from tlie Latin or Romish clmrch ; 
also the Eastern churcli, in distinction from the 
Western. The Romanists call the Greek church 
the Greek schism ; because the Greeks do not 
allow the authority of the pope, but depend 
wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own 
patriarchs. They have treated them as schisma- 
tics ever since the revolt, as they call it, of the 
patriarch Photius. 

The Greek church may be considered under 
two main divisions, i. e. that which maintains 
religious coinmunion with the patriarch of Con- 
stant' nople, and that which is established under 
its own synod, bishops, and rulers, in Russia. 

The Georgians and Mingrclians also adopt 
the doctrines and ceremonies of the Greek 
church ; but are independent of all jurisdiction 
of the Constantinopolitan prelate. 

That part of the (ireek church connected with 
the patriarch of Constantinople, is divided, as in 
the early ages of (diristianity, into four large 
districts or provinces ; Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem ; over every one of 
which a bishop presides, who has also the title 
of patriarch, and whom the inferior bishops and 
monastic orders unanimously respect as their 
common father. This prelate has the privilege 
of nominating other patriarchs, though that dig- 
nity still continues elective, and of approving 
the election that is made; nor is any thing of 
moment undertaken or transacted in the church 
without his express permission, or his special 
order. Indeed, in the present decayed state of 
the Greek churches, whose revenues are small, 
and whose former opulence is almost anniliilated, 
their spiritual rulers enjoy little more than the 
splendid title of patriarchs. 

The spiritual jurisdiction and dominion of 
the patriarch of Constantinople are very ex- 
tensive, comprehending a considerable part of 
Greece, the Grecian Isles, Walachia, Moldavia, 
and several of the European and Asiatic pro- 
vinces that are subject to the Turks. The patri- 
arch of Alexandria resides generally at Cairo, 
and exercises his spiritual authority in Egypt, 


Nubia, Lybia, and a part of Arabia. Damascus 
is the principal residence of tliC patriarch of 
Antioch, whose jurisdiction extends to Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other provinces. In 
Syria there are three bishops who claim the title 
and dignity of patriarch of Antioch. The first 
is the bishop of the Melchites, a name given to 
the Christians in Syria who follow the doctrine, 
institutions, and worship of the Greek church : 
the second is the spiritual guide of the Syrian 
Monophysites ; and the third is the chief of the 
Maronites, who hold communion with the 
clmrch of Rome. 

The patriarch of Jerusalem comprehends, 
within the bounds of his pontificate, Palestine, 
Arabia, the country beyond Jordan, Cana in 
(ialilee, and mount Sion. 

The episcopal dominions of these tlicee patri- 
archs are indeed extremely poor and incon- 
siderable ; for the Monophysites have long since 
assumed the patriarchal seats of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and have deprived the Greek churches 
of the greatest part of their members in all those 
places where they gained an ascendant. And as 
Jerusalem is the resort of Christians of every 
sect, who have their respective bishops and 
rulers, the jurisdiction of the Grecian patriarch 
is consequently confined there within narrow 
limits. 

The right of electing the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is vested in the twelve bishops who 
reside nearest that famous capital ; but the 
right-of confirming his election, and of enabling 
the new chosen patriarch to exercise his spiritual 
functions, belongs only to the Turkish emperor. 
But this institution is subject to the grossest 
perversion and abuse by the corruption and 
avarice of the reigning ministers. The power of 
this patriarch among a people dispirited by op- 
pression, and sunk into the grossest superstition 
by extreme ignorance, must be, and actually is, 
very considerable and extensive. Besides, his 
own prerogatives are numerous ; for he not only 
convenes councils by his own authority; but by 
the special permission of the emperor, he ad- 
ministers justice and takes cognizance of civil 
causes among the members of his communion. 
Ilis influence is maintained on the one hand by 
the authority of the Porte, and on the other by 
his right of excommunicating the disobedient 
members of the Greek church. The revenue 
of this patriarch is drawn particularly from 
the churches that are subject to his juris- 
diction; and its produce varies according to 
circumstances. 

The Greek church acknowledges as the rule 
of its faith, the Holy Scriptures, and the 
decrees of the first seven general councils; but 
no pri vate person has a right to explain, for him- 
self or others, either the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, or the decisions of these councils; the 
patriarch and his brethren being the only pe 
sons who are authorised to consult these oracles, 
and to declare their meaning. The Nicene 
and the Athanasian creeds are allowed by them, 
and they hold the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
with this qualification, that the Holy Ghost pro - 
ceeds from the Father only, and not from the 
Father and the Son. The invocation of saints is 
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alike received in the Greek and Roman commu- 
nion. The Greek church admits the use of 
pictures to instruct the ignorant, and to assist 
the devotion of others by those sensible repre- 
sentations. In the Greek church there are seven 
mysteries, or sacraments, as they arc called in 
the Latin church, viz. baptism, the chrism, or 
baptismal unction, the eucharist, confession, or- 
dination, marriage, and tiie lioly oil or extreme 
unction. As to baptism, they practise the trine 
immersion. Chrism is called the unction with 
ointment, and extreme unction is called the 
consecration with holy oil. Tlie chrism is a 
mystery peculiar to the (ireek communion, and 
holds the jilace of confirmation in the Roman. 
It immediately follows the immersion at baptism, 
when the priest anoints tlie person baptised on 
the prineip.il parts of the body with an oint- 
ment, consecrated with many curious circum- 
stances for that pur[)ose by a bisliop; this cere- 
mony is always used at tlie reception of a 
- proselyte from any other cluircb. Children 
immediately after baptism may receive the com- 
munion. Predestination is a dogma of the 
Greek church, and a very jirevailing opinion 
among the people of Russia. Idie Greek church 
admits prayers and services for the dead as an 
ancient and pious custom, and even prayers for 
the remission of their sins; but it disallows the 
doctrine of purgatory, and detiTmines notidng 
dogmatically concerning the state and condition 
of departed souls. It also pays a regard to tlie 
relics of saints and martyrs of which too suj)or- 
stitious a use is made. Supererogation, indul- 
geneies, and dispensations an* utterly disallowed 
in this church; nor does it affect, like the Latin, 
the character of infallibility. 

The best modern summary of its doctrines 
and pratices is that puVilished by Platon, late 
metropolitan of Moscow; and which Mr. Pin- 
kerton some years ago translated. W'c shall 
avail ourselves of his labors; and particularly 
of his description of that most important part of 
this church, the (Leek church of Russia. 

Gn the introduction of r’hristianity into 
Russia, tlie first dignitaries of the church were 
the metropolitans, wlio were chosen by the grand 
j^rnices and the bishops, and ordained by the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Hence the patri- 
archs, not unfrequently, without consulting either 
the Russian princes or clergy, sent them metro- 
politans and bishops of their own choosing, 
though the grand princes generally opposed such 
an infringement on their prerogative, and often 
sent them back again to C’onstantinople ; and 
even some of the grand princes, in place of ap- 
plying to the patriarch, commanded the Russian 
bishops to ordain their own metropolitans. But, 
in general, the person cliosen to be metropolitan 
of all Russia, went to Constantinople for ordi- 
nation; and this usage continued till the taking 
of that city in 1453 by the Turks, when a final 
stop was put to the free communication whicli 
had so long subsisted between the patriarchs and 
the Russian church. On this account, Tzar The- 
odore loanovitch, in 1588, appointed liis own 

patriarch in the Russian church ; in which ap- 
pointment the four patriarchs of the east having 
acquiesced, Jeremias, the patriarch of Constan- 
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tinople, came into Russia, and ordained .Tob, the 
metropolitan of Moscow, patriarch of all Russia, 
conferring upon him equ.d authority and powers 
with the eastern patriarchs. This office lasted 
till the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the disturbances which iiad taken place in 
the preceding reigns between the princes and 
the jiatriarchs, induced 15"ter the (beat to abo- 
lish this office, in order the biUter to carry into 
effect his plans of reformation, both in church and 
state. 

When Peter the Great ascended the throne, 
the power of the patriarch was almost equal to 
that of the tzar, after whom he took the lirst 
seat, and had a chief voice in all the affairs of 
the empire, both civil and iN^ligious. Without 
his blessing, neither war was undertaken, nor 
peace concluded. From these peculiar jirivi- 
leges, and the inllnence he ])ossesst; I over tlie 
clergy and people, an influcncelrlneli was often- 
times augmented by his osvn extensive domains 
and family connexions, it not iinfiaHjiieutly haji- 
pened that the patriarch opposed his voice to 
that of the tzar and nobles, in national affairs of 
importance*, for no olln'r reason but because be 
had not Ix.-en ])reviously consulted. On tliis ac- 
count, Peter, on tiie dealli of the hist patriarch, 
Adrian, in 1700, abolished the patriarelial office, 
and appointed an (ixarcli, or vicegerent of tlu^ 
Holy See, with limitoJ powers, who could do 
nothing without the consent of the other bishops, 
and was obligofl to refer all affairs of nionient to 
the deci'-ion of tlu* tzar himself. 

The 'person appointed to tlie cxarchy was 
Stephen, metr()|)olitan of Rezan, under whoso 
presidency the schools of the ele*rgy were iiiueli 
improved, the |)riests and monks more strictly 
looked after, and arrangements made for that 
further reformation in the government of the 
church wliicii soon followed. 

In 1721 Peter abolished tlie cxarchy also, 
and, in jilaee of il, instituted the Holy Legisla- 
tive Svnod.and furnislKsl it with instructions, 
for tile government of spiritual affiiirs, under his 
ow n particular cognizance. This spiritual eonn- 
oil was at first to consist of twelve meiribers, 
chosen from amongst the Areliiros, Archiman- 
drites, and Protoires ; but tin? number is now 
indefinite, and the choice and appointment of its 
members depend entirely on the will of the so- 
vereign. 

At tlie head cf the Holy Ja*gislatlve Synod 
there is always a lui/nidn, denominated the Ober 
Procurator, who is considered as silting there on 
the part of the crown, and has a negative on all 
its resolutions till laid before the emperor. 

The Rusdan clergy arc divided into regular 
and secular. The former an^ all monks, and the 
latter are the parochial clergy. The superior 
clergy arc divided into metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, and bishops, who are indiscriminately 
styled Arehire.s ; but the title of metropolitan or 
bishop is merely personal, and not properly at- 
tached to the see ; and, though there is some 
difllerence among the superior clc’gy in denomi- 
nation, rank, and dress, yet it scarcely ever hap- 
pens that one arehirb is subordinate to another. 

Before the time of I*eter tlie Great the bi- 
shops were absolute in their own dioceses ; and 
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though, at consecration, they took a general oath 
to walk in the spirit of their office, according to 
the Holy Scriptures and councils of the fathers, 
yet Peter found it necessary, in 1716, to make 
their duties and ol)ligations more clear and spe- 
cific, as the moral conduct of many of them was 
highly unworthy their sacred office, and others 
were remiss in the performance of their spiritual 
duties. 

Promotion to the rank of bishop depends en- 
tirely on the will of the sovereign. When a va- 
cancy takes place in a diocese, the holy legisla- 
tive synod presents to his imperial majesty two 
or three candidates from amomg the eldest of the 
archimandrites, or chiefs of monasteries, out of 
whom he selects one, and orders him to be or- 
d.iined an archirb; thougli he is not restricted 
in his choice to any of the candidates brought 
forward by the holy synod. Thus, the metro- 
politans, nrchbisliops, and bishops, compose the 
higiiest class of the Russian clergy; of wliom the 
greater part in the present day are men of learn- 
ing, and many of them ])ossesscd of distinguished 
abilities, whose theological writings, especially of 
late years, have done honor to their iirofessiou 
and country; but, unfortunately for their literary 
reputation, they write in a language which is un- 
known to tlie other nations of I'airope. 

After the archirbs, tlie next in order of dig- 
nity are those who in Rnssia' 4 re called tschornoc 
duhovenstvo, or the Idack clergy, to which class 
belong the archimandrites, or chiefs of monaste- 
ries, from amongst whom the liisltops are always 
chosen; the hegumins, (:hi(Ts of small convents, 
of which they have the direction ; ieromonaehs, 
and ieiodiaconsj who perform divine service in 
the monasteries ; and last of all the monks. 

All the black clergy, and also the archiros, ac- 
cording to the regulations of the Cireek church, 
are obliged to lead rigid and recluse lives; are 
forbidden animal food ; and are not permitted to 
marry, alter entering into this order. They Cv)iu- 
pose the regular clergy, and consider tliemselves 
as superior to the secular priests, in respect both 
of rank and learning; fur the whole powers and 
dignities of the Russian t l lurch are exclusively 
vested in them. 

The secular priests arc called heloe duhoven- 
stvo, or the white clergy, and consist of jirotoires, 
or, as they were formerly called, prulopojies, 
jiriests, and deacons, together with the readers 
and .sacristans. According to the statement pub- 
lished by the Holy Synod in the number 

of protoiros, priests, and deacons, in actual em- 
]doy was 44,487 ; and of readers and sacristans, 
,04,239 ; in all 98,726. 

The protoires, priest.s, and deacons, must all 
liave been educated in the spiritual schools, and 
jTiust he married before they can be ordained to 
these offices ; but are restricted from marrying 
widows. The death of their wives, however, 
does not now prevent them, as formerly, from 
officiating as priests, though they are not al- 
lowed to marry a second time. . But they are at 
liberty to enter into the order of the black clergy, 
by becoming monks ; and thu.s the way is open 
before them to the first dignities of the Russian 
church. Those, again, who desire to marry a 
second time, must first resign their office in the 


priesthood, and are for ever excluded from tliat 
order. 

The duties of a secular priest in Russia are 
peculiarly laborious. The service of the church 
which must regularly be performed three times 
a day, and which, from its excessive length, is 
evidently of monastic origin, and only adapted 
for such as are entirely withdrawn from the world, 
together with the numerous and complicated ce- 
remonies attending the administration of bap- 
tism, marriage, burial of the dead, visiting of 
tlie sick, ite., occupy the greater part of his 
time, and leave him but little leisure for study. 
To this cause, in part, must probably he attributed 
that want of zeal and activity in advancing the 
true interests of religion and morality, which, in 
general, forms such a conspicuous feature in the 
character of the Russian clergy. Perhaps their 
being, as it were, a distinct tribe, tends also 
greatly to produce t’.iis general characteristic; 
for, since the time of I’eter the Great, who, in 
order to reform tlie irregularities which then 
existed among tlie eh i^gy, ordered them all to 
be registered, and obliged them to send their 
sons to the spiritual schools, to receive a suitable 
education for the ministry, none have been ad- 
mitted to the offices of secular priests, hut the 
sons of the clergy. lleiiec, many thousands of 
tliese men have enten d into the priestly order, 
not from choice, hut fioiii necessity. It is hut 
justice, however, to add, that many of the secu- 
lar priests are learned and worthy characters, 
who diligently [lerfunn the duties of their office, 
and spend their days in promoting the spiritual 
interests of the flocks committiHl to their charge. 
Nor is it unworthy of remark, that the Russian.s 
of all ranks arc in general void of that perse- 
cuting rancor against other religious persuasions, 
which is so characteristic of Roman Catholics : 
and, though they adhere strictly to the doctrines 
aiul ceremonies of their own clnireh, yet not only 
the laity, hut even the clergy, are far from think- 
ing that tliere is no salvation without her pale. 
Ill most of the churches now, both in towns and 
villages, a sermon is preached every Sunday, 
and on the chief holidays. Some of these dis- 
courses, which are delivered in diflhrciit parts of 
the empire, for sound reasoning and clear views 
of llie leading doctrines of the gospel, might 
have done honor to a British clergyman In 
some of the churches, may also be heard a homily 
read by the priest from a printed hook, a practice 
v/hich is not unfre(]ueut in the country, particu- 
larly in large congregations, where the auties of 
a priest leave him hut little time for study. 

Among the peculiar privileges of the clergy, 
may he mentioned their complete exemption from 
all civil taxes. They are also exempted from 
corporal punishment, even in the case of com- 
mitting capital crimes: and, according to an 
ukaz of 1801, they are permitted to hold lands. 
The greater part of their support is derived from 
the free-will offerings of their parishioners, and 
their revenues are comparatively small. With 
the view of adding to their respectability, and 
exciting them to diligence in their snored calling, 
the emperor Paul began to bestow upon the su- 
perior clergy the orders of knighthood ; and, in 
1707, he appointed golden crosses to be made 
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for the secular priests, to be worn suspended from 
their necks, together With mitres like those of the 
archimandrites, and other marks of distinc- 
tion in dress. These he bestowed on such of 
them as distinguished themselves in their holy 
calling. 

This emperor, also, in order that the country 
clergy might have more time to attend to their 
spiritual duties, commanded that their fields 
should be cultivated by the peasants belonging 
to their respective parishes ; a regulation, how- 
ever, which has since been laid aside. 

The whole Russian empire is divided into 
thirty-six dioceses or eparchies, which, in extent, 
are nearly the same with the divisions of tlie 
empire into provinces, or governments. In 
these there are 483 cathedrals, and 26,598 
churches, which are, in general, magnificent 
buildings. Formerly many of them were of 
wood, but now they are mostly built of brick ; 
and comparatively few of the wooden churches 
. remain. A foreigner, in particular, is forcibly 
struck with the elegance of these fine edifices, 
raising their gilded spires amidst the humble 
izbas, or huts of the peasantry. Some of the 
churches are large square buildings, hut the 
most of them are built in the form of a cross. 
In general, they have five domes, with crosses, 
which, in monasteries and cathedrals, and even 
in some parish churches, are gilded, and have a 
splendid appearance. Adjoining to the church, 
or near to it, tliere is always a steeple or belfry, 
commonly of great height, provided with large 
bells ; and, like the churches, overloaded with 
decorations. 

The church is divided into three parts ; first, 
the sanctum sanctorum, called the altar, and into 
which females arc nut permitted to enter. In 
the middle of the altar stands the holy table, 
upon which a golden or silver cross, and a richly 
ornamented copy of the Gospels, are always laid. 
This part of the church is the east end, so that 
the congregation always worship with their faces 
towards the rising sun. 

The altar is separated from the nave or body 
of the church, by a screen, upon which pictures 
of our Saviour, the Virgin, the Apostles, and 
Saints, are always painted. This screen is called 
the ikonostas, in the middle ofi which are the 
royal doors, %vhich are ojiened at different times 
in the course of the service. Upon a platform 
before the ikonostas, raised several steps, the 
readers and singers stand behind a low rail, to 
separate them from the congregation; and, in 
the middle, before the royal doors most of the 
service is performed. 

The second division is the nave or body of the 
church, which properly may be styled the inner 
court, where the congregation stand ; for there 
are no seats in the Russian churches, neither do 
the congregation make any use of books. In 
some of the new churches in Petersburg and 
Moscow there are pulpits erected to elevate the 
speaker ; but they are unknown in the churches 
in other parts cf the einj)ire, in which the 
preacher^ while delivering his discourse, usually 
stands before the royal doors, behind a moveable 
desk. 

The third division is called the trapeza, which 
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is the west end of the church, and may properly 
be denominated the outer court. Tiiis partis 
usually as large as the inner court, where the 
congregation assembles ; but, on holidays, both 
these divisions are generally filled with the wor- 
shippers. 

The inner walls and domes of the churches 
are covered with scriptural paintings, which in 
general represent the most interesting scenes of 
our Saviour’s history. The ikonostas is alway.s 
richly gilded and ornamented, and the pictures 
of the saints adorned with gold and silver, pearls, 
and precious stones. 

The service of the church is contained in 
upwards of twenty volumes folio, all in the 
Slavonian language, which, though the ancient 
language of the country, is not well understood 
by the greater part of the modern Russians. 
Twelve of these volumes, one for every month, 
contain the particular services and hymns for 
the festivals of the. saints, who are so numerous 
in the Greek kalendar, that there are more of 
them than there are days iu the year. These 
twelve volumes are called the Minceon. The 
Octoechos compose two volumes, and are divi- 
ded into eight voices or tones, each of which 
contains hymns for the days of one week, that 
are mixed in the service according to the sub- 
jects to wliich the days of the week are ap[)ro- 
priated. Thus, Sunday to the resurrection ; 
Monday to the angels; Tu6sday.to .lohn the 
Raptist; Wednesday to the Virgin; Thursday 
to the apostles; Friday to the passion of Ciiri.sl; 
and Saturday to the saints and martyrs. To 
these two there is a supplementary volume, con- 
taining hymns, to supply the deficiency in the 
Minoeon. The Psalter and the Hours take iij) 
another volume. The Book of Psalms is di- 
vided into twenty parts, one of which is read at 
a service; so that the whole is read through in 
the course of a week. The Book of Pr.ayer 
contains the orduuiry daily, prayers and ectinias 
for the priest and deacon, in the vespers, matins, 
and communion service. The Fast Triods are 
two volumes, which contain particular services 
for tlie great fast before Faster, and for the days 
of Pentecost, when the hymns in the Octoechos 
are discontinued The tour Gospels compose 
another volume, a portion of which is read at 
every service. The Book of Offices contains 
the rites of baptism, marriage, burial service, &.c. 
And, lastly, the Book of Regulation, which con- 
tains directions how to use the rest 

The lives of the saints are contained in several 
folio volumes, which are not now read in 
churches, but are sometimes read in monasteries, 
at the matins or morning service. 

The Russians make no use of a complete copy 
of the Bible in their churches ; they have only 
extracts from the Old Testament and the Fpistles, 
interspersed throughout the Minceon and Octo- 
echos ; and even many of the clergji in the 
country do not possess an entire copy of the 
Scriptures. Both in monasteries and parish 
churches the service is performed three times a 
day. It begins in the evening of the preceding 
day, as among the Jews; the vespers at sunset; 
the matins between four and five in the morning; 
and the liturgy or communion service between 
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. nine and ten. Tlie greater part of the service 
consists of psalnms and hymns, which, according 
to the regulation, ought to be sung, but are now 
mostly read. The length of the service, also, 
has given rise to the unintelligible manner in 
■which most of it is now performed ; for the 
priests and readers, in order to get the more 
quickly through it, have fallen into the practice 
of repeating and reading the hymns and prayers 
so quickly, and in such a tone of voice, as 
Ijenders the greater part of them impossible to 
be understood by tlie congregation. The Gos- 
pel, however, is always read slowly, and .in a 
^ distinct and audible voice; so that it is much 
more intelligible, from being thus read, than 
many oilier parts of the service. 

Our limits forbid us to extract several able 
passages from Platon’s * Orthodox Doctrine,’ 
which we had marked with that view. We can 
only take the following : — 

Of the death of Christy he says, ‘ The death of 
Christ is the true sacrilice. A sacrifice, because 
Christ oflcrcd up himself ujion the altar of the 
cross, as an innocent lamb, slain by the justice 
of Ood, and consumed by the fire of love, with 
which he burned for the salvation of mankind ; 
and his being thus consumed was a spectacle no 
less wonderful in itself, than acceptable to God, 
the Father. 

‘ Christ was also the true sacrifice ; for all the 
other sacrifices were nothing,' but a kind of types 
or images of this; and it alone was capable of 
satisfying divine justice, meriting for us God’s 
mercy, cleansing us from our sins, and of re- 
storing us to our original state of blessedness. 
The word of God hears testimony to this; ‘ But 
Christ being come an high priest of good things 
to come, by a greater atul more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not 
of this building ; neither by the blood of goats 
and calves, but by his own blood, he entered in 
once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
rcdeinption for us. For if the blood of bulls and 
of goats, and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifietii to the purifying of the 
flesh ; how much more .shall tlie blood of Christ, 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself 
wilhoul spot to ( lod, purge your conscience from 
dead works, to serve the living God V Ileh. ix. 
11, 12,13, 14. 

‘ This sacrifice put an end to the sacrifices of 
Aaron or of the Old Testament, and (dirist be- 
came the only and eternal priest. The only 
priest, because another sacrifice is impossible ; 
the eternal priest, for, according to the words of 
the apostle, continueth ever, ‘hath an un- 
changeable priesthood ; wherefore he is able also 
to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever livelh to make intercession 
for them.’ fleb. vii. 24, 2.5. 

‘ This great higli priest is called of God a priest 
not after the order of Aaron, but after the order 
of Melcbiscdec. Ilcb. v. 10. Now in this there 
is ^ great mystery; in which every one must ho 
astonished th beliold revealed three of God’s ex- 
cellencies, mercy, justice, and infinite wisdom. 
Mercy so great, that the only begotten Son of 
God, of the same essence with the Feather, was 
delivered up unt: death for us the enemies of 
VoL. X. 
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God. Can there be a greater display of mercy ? 
Justice so holy and inviolable, that, without a 
complete satisfaction, it could not clear us of 
guilt. Infinite wiedora, that devised such a won- 
derful plan, not oidy to satisfy justice, but to 
pour upon us the whole fountain of goodness. 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! This most exalted mystery 
is to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness ; hut to us, who are thereby 
saved, it is the powder of God and the wisdom of 
God : and we, with Paul, will declare, ‘ God 
forbid that we should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ;’ Cal. vi. 14. 

‘ in Christ. — ‘ Verily, Christ died for 

all ’ 2 Cor. v. 15. And there is no one so great 
a sinner whom his grace alone is not able to 
save. But, in order that this grace may become 
effectual in us, faith is requisite, that is, we must 
heartily receive Jesus Christ as our S.aviour, and 
without doubting rest assured, that only through 
him we can he made partakers of the mercy of 
God. Without the infinite merits of Christ all 
our attempts are in vain, and man can never be 
saved. This is clearly taught every where in the 
word of God, John iii. 15; * For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever hclicvcth in him should not 
perish, hut have everlasting life;’ and verse 10, 
‘lie that belicvcth on him is noteondemned, hut 
he that believeth not is condemned already/ 
When we consider faith as essential to salvation, 
it is to be understood, that we mean faith un- 
feigned, sincere, and living, that is, ‘ faith which 
worketh by love,’ Gal. v. (3. 

* Of the true church. — From the beginning of 
the world to the present linn', and to the very 
end of time, the church has been, and will be, 
always one and the same. Due, l)ec:aus(3 there is 
for ever one faith, one foundation of faith, and 
one head of llie church, Christ ; on(3 way of sal- 
vation, and one hope for all. Thus it is written 
to the ICphesiaus, ‘ One body and one spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; 
one J.ord, one faith/ 'Ch:ip. iv. 4. Hence this 
cliurch only -cuts off’ all those w ho cither do not 
receive the word of Cod, or mix their own im- 
proper opinions wiili it; therefore, the society of 
such people is not a church, but an assembly 
holding heterodox ’opinions, which is governed 
by die spirit of division, and not by the Spirit of 
God. Even at the present time, to the offence of 
Clirisfians, we behold three chief sects or parties 
In Christianity : Papists, Lutherans, and Cal- 
vinists. They are mutually in opposition to one 
another. Popery, exclusive of its being filled 
with the most pernicious superstitions, and the 
edicts of Po[)es, in contradiction to the word of 
God, blindly holds the tenet in regard to the 
proceeding of the Holy Ghost above mentioned, 
and explains it in opposition to the clear testimony 
of Holy Scripture. It has also taken away from 
the common people tbe cup in the communion, 
and die reading of the Holy Scriptures. It lias 
further devised some sort -of a purgatory fire, has 
appropriated to itself a power unknown in the 
gospel, and undertakes to convert gaiusayers by 
fire and sword. 

‘The Lutherans and Calvinists dissented not 

3 U 
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long ago from popery under Luther and CaWin, 
'whom passion, more than any thing else, ex- 
cited to this novelty. They, in avoiding popish 
superstitions and superfluitief, tiirevv away, to- 
gether with them, the holy apostolical traditions 
of the first churches. Notwithstanding they hold 
the same opinion witli the Homaiiists in regard 
to the proceeding of the Holy Ghost. But ex- 
clusive of this, they teach, what is contrary to 
scripture, respecting the mystery of the com- 
munion and the other mysteries. The Lutherans, 
moreover, attach to the body of Christ omni- 
presence, which is an attribute peculiar to God 
alone, and the Calvinists draw upon men’s ac- 
tions an inevitable kind of predestination. But 
our Greeko-Bussian church proves' its genuine- 
ness by incontestable evidences; for, from the 
very time of the apostles to the present day, it 
has preserved inviolate the faith preached by 
thorn, and tl>e ancient traditions of the fi-rst 
churches. Greece was converted to the faith by 
the apostle Paul himself, and the truth which she 
received from him she preserved inviolate 
throughout all the succeeding ages ; and, if there 
happened to be sometimes heretical and per- 
nicious doctrines taught, yet they were always 
condemned in the general and particular councils. 

‘ With this faith, thus preserved in all its purity, 
it pleased God at last to enlighten Russia. And 
as in (i recce, so in Russia, tliere never has taken 
place any change in the faith; such, for instance, 
as took place among the Papists in the time of 
Luther; yet, amongst those who hold to our 
church, there may exist a certain kind of super- 
stition and abuse; but our church does not jus- 
tify such improprieties ; she ratlier mourns over 
them, reproves and corrects them. And the er- 
roneous opinions of a few, founded on ignorance 
of the trutli, can never, in justice, be imputed to 
the whole church. Hence, it is evident, that our 
orthodox church is not only the true clmrch, but 
that it is one and the same from the very foun- 
dation of the world. From the very foundation 
of the world, 1 say ; because it agrees with the 
Greek church, and the Greek church never de- 
parted from the primitive apostolical church. 
Again, the apostolical church was not dilferciit 
in the essence of faith from the Old Testament 
church ; and tlic Old Testament church was 
founded upon the saving truth, which, with sted- 
fast faith, was held both before and after the 
fl<3od by the holy patriarchs, even from the very 
foundation of the world. Heiiee the evangelical 
orthodox faith of our church refers for its foun- 
dation to the very beginning of the world, and 
shall remain, as the Holy Ghost hath assured us, 
to the end of time.’ 

There are many passages in this treatise which 
'Would do honor to any protestarit writer, and 
'which prove this branch of the Greek Church to 
be possessed of much ^ sound doctrine.’ 

The Greek Language, as preserved fn the 
writings of the celebrated authors of antiquity, 
Homer, Hesiod, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, 
Xenophon, kc.f has a great variety of terms and 
expressions,. suitable to the genius and occasions 
of a polite and learned people, 'who had a taste 
tor arts and sciences. In it, proper names are 
significant, which is the reason that the modern 


languages borrow so many terms from it; and 
that when any new invention, instrument, or 
machine, is discovered, recourse is generally had 
to the Greek for a name. See Language. 

Greek Orders, in architecture, are the Do- 
ric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; in contradistinction 
from the two Latin orders, the Tuscan and Com- 
posite. See Architecture. 

GREFN, adj. n. s. Ik, v. «. Y Saxon jpene ; 
Gkeen'-broom, 7i. s. Germ, Dut. 

Green'-cloth, / i.s. gram. Having a 

Green'-eyed, n^/;. color formedcurn- 

Green'-uncii, n. s. monly by com- 

Green'-gage, n. s. pounding blue and 

Green'-iiouse, n. s. yellow ; of the co- 

Green’isii, m/j. >lorof the leaves of 

GreenTy, udv. trees or herbs. Fi- 

Green'ness, /?,, 5. guratively, pale; 

Greeny-Sickness, ns. sickly : from whence 

(JueenVswarl), n. s. we call the maid’s 

Green'swoui), 7z. s. disease the grecn- 

Green'-weed, //. s. sickness, or chloro- 

Green -WOOD, n. s. J sis. Like it is Sap- 
pho’s TTotaj;. Flourishing ; fresh ; im- 

decayed ; not dry ; half-roasted ; unripe, accord- 
ing to the subjects to which it is applied as 
an epitliet ; a green coh)r ; a grassy plain ; 
shrub; a quantity of foliage. Green-finch, 
a kind of bird. Green-gage, a species of 
plum. Green-liouse, a house in which tender 
plants are sheltered from inclement weather. 
Green-sward, the Inrf on which grass grows. 
Greeh-wood, a term applied to the woods as 
they appear in spring or summer. Green-cloth, 
a board or court of justief3 held in tlie counting- 
house of the king’s household, for the taking cog- 
nizance of all matters of government and justice 
within the king’s court-royal ; and for correcting 
all the servants that shall ofi’end. 

I .sawc the laurcr Daphne closed under rinde ; 
With the (jreem laRrer ; and the wholsoiiic pine ; 

The Mirre also, that wcpeih ever of kiiule ; 

The Codres hie, as upright as a lino ; 

The lilbert, eke, that lowc doeth cnclino 
Hire ho'v cfi greene unto the yerth adoun, adoun. 

Unto hire knight, called Deraophoon. 

Chuuncr. Comyhiint of tho Blache Knight, 
With goodly locks, all loose, untyed. 

As each had been a bride. Spenser. 

If a spark of error have thus far prevailed falling 
even where the wood was green, and fartlieat off from 
any inclination unto furious attempts ; nuist not the 
peril thereof be grc-ater in men, whose minds are of 
themselves as dry fewcl, apt beforehand unto tu- 
mults ? Hooker's Dedication. 

Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you drest yourself? Hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now to look zo green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? Shakspeare. Macbeth. 
There's never any of these demure boys come to 
any proof : they fall into a kind of male green sick- 
ness. ’ Id. Henry IV. 

You’ll find a difference 
Between the promise of his greener days. 

And these he masters now. Id. Henry V. 

My sallad days. 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood ! 

Shakspeare. 

Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gasp out my elo- 
quence ; nor have I cunning in protestation. *d. 
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Tho door is open, Sir, there lies your way. 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. 

Shakspeare. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends, which thou must make thy 
friends. 

Have but their stings and tocth newly taken out. 

/d. 

In a vault. 

Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth. 

Lies festering in his blood. 

Id. Rojneo and Juliet. 

This is the prettiest low>born lass that ever 
Ran on the greensward. Id, JVinter*s Tale. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair. 

And shuddering fear, and jealousy, 

Shakspeare. 

Her mother hath intended 
That, quaint in greeny she shall be loose enrobed. 

Id. 

For this down trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town. Id. 

Of fragility the cause is an iinpotency to be ex- 
tended, and therefore stone is more fragil than metal, 
and so dry wood is more fragil than green. Bacon. 

For tho grernclufh law, take it in the largest sense, 
I have no opinion of it. Td. Advice to Villiers-. 

The general colour of plants is green, which is a 
colour that no flower is of : there is a greenish prim- 
ro?fie, but it is pale and scarce a green. Bacon, 

A man that studieth revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and do 
well. Id. Essays. 

Among wild herbs under the greenwood shade. 

Fairfax. 

Being an olive tree 

Which late ho felled ; and being must be 

Made lighter for his manage. Chapman, 

In a meadow, though the mcer grass and greenness 
delights, yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and 
beautify. BenJonson. 

My reason, which discourses on what it finds in my 
phantasy, can consider greenness by itself, or mellow- 
ness, or sweetness, or coldness, singly and alone by 
itself. Idiyl^y on Bodies. 

O^er the smooth enamelled green. 

Where no print of step hath been. 

Follow me as I sing. Milton, 

Whose primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adames first green breeches. Butler. 

About it grew such sort of trees, as either excellency 
of fruit, statelin(;ss of growtli, continual greenness, or 
poetical fancies have made at any time famous. 

Sidney. 

This prince, while yet the errors in his nature w’crc 
excused by the greenness of his youth, which took all 
the fault upon itself, loved a private man’s wife. Id. 

If you but consider a piece of green wood burning 
in a chimney, you will readily discern, in the dis- 
banded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle, 

With greens and flowers recruit their empty hives. 
And sock fresh forage to sustain their lives. Dryden, 
Every brow with cheerful green is crowned ; 

The feasts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 

Id. 

The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to bind. Id, 

It happened on a Summer's holiday, 

I’hat to the greenwood shade he took his way ; 
For Cymon shunned tho church. Id. 

I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and interest of the contrary party, but 
those are invidious topicks, too green in our remem- 
brance. Id. 

O charming youth, in the first opening page ; 

So many graces in so green an age. Id. 
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But with your presence cheered, they cease td 
mourn. 

And walks were fresher at your return. Id. 

After break their fast 

On greensward ground, a cool and grateful taste. 

Id. 

If f have any whore said a green old age, I have 
Virgil’s authority ; sed cruda deo viridisque sencctus. 

Id. 

The young ^^milia, fairer to be seen 
Than the fair lily on the flowery green. Id, 

The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, 
so heated, give fire to the green. 

Mortimer* s Husbandry. 

If you would fat green geese, shut them up when 
they are about a mouth old. Id. 

Tlic chaffinch, greenjinch, dormouse, and other 
small birds, are injurious to some fruits. Mortimer. 

If the season jirove exceeding piercing, which you 
may know by the freezing of a moistened cloth set in 
your kindle some charcoal. Evelyn. 

Stubble geese at Michaelmas arc seen 
Upon the spit, next May produces green. King, 

Take the picture of a man in the greenness and vi- 
vacity of his youth, and in the latter date and de- 
clension of his drooping years, and you will scarce 
know it to belong to the same person. South. 

Sometimes our road led us into several hollow 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that look 
like so many natural greenhouses , as being always 
shaded with a great variety of trees and shrubs that 
never lose their verdure, Addison. 

A kitchen-g.ardcn is a more pleasant sight than tlio 
finest orangery or artificial greenhouse. Spectator. 

Till the ^re<^n-sickness and love’s force betrayed 
To death’s remorseless arms the unhappy maid. 

Garth. 

Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the 
same red colour as in day-light; and if at the lens 
you intercept tho green making and blue making rays, 
its redness will become more full and lively. 

Newton*s Optichs. 

Of this order the green of all vegciablcs seems to 
be, partly by reason of the intcnscncss of their co- 
lours, and partly because, when they wither, some of 
them turn to a greenish yellow. Newton. 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, especially 
of terrestrial and absorbent substances, are the case 
of girls in the greensickness. Arhuthnot. 

Groves for evergreen. Pope. 

In shallow soils all is gravel within a few inches ; 
and sometimes in low ground a thin greensward, and 
sloughy underneath j which last turns all into bog. , 

Swift. 

Under this head we may rank those words which 
signify ditferent ideas, by a sort of an unaccountable 
far-fctchcd analogy, or distant resemblance, that fancy 
has introduced between one thing and another ; as 
when w'C say the meat is green, when it is half 
roasted. Watts*s Logick. 

Let us but consider the two colours of yellow and 
blue ; if they arc mingled together in any considerable 
proportion, they make a green. Id. 

Great Spring before 

Greened all the year ; and fruits and blossoms 
blushed 

In social sweetness on the self-same bough. 

Thomson. 

But see the fading many-coloured woods 

Shade deep’ning over shade, the country round 

Imbrown ; crowded umbrage dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan declining <;rm» 

To sooty dark. Id, Seasons. — Autumn, 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 

2 IJ 2 
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Thus she dresses green and gay 
To disperse our cares away. Dger, 

From silent mountains, straight, with startling 
sound. 

Torrents are hurled ; green hills emerge ; and lo. 

The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers are crowned. 

Beattie’s Minstrel, 

Green (John),, an Knglish prelate, born in 
1706, at Beverly, in Yorkshire, was admitted a 
.sisar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which 
be became a fellow, lii 1744 he was appointed 
chaplain to the duke of Somerset, who gave him 
the living of Borough-green, near Newmarket. 
In 1748 he was elected regius professor of divi- 
Mity ; and two years after master of Benedict 
C()llege, Cambridge, lie became, in 1756, dean 
of Cincoln, and afterwards bishop of that see. 
In 1771 he obtained the deanery of St. Paul’s. 
He died in 1779. Ho was one of the writers 
of the Athenian Letters ; oesides which he pub- 
lished a tract on Enthusiasm, and some sermons, 
See. 

Green (Matthew), a poet, of whom little is 
known, exce[)t that ho was brought up among 
the dissenters of l^ondon, and had a situation 
in the custoin-house. He died in 1737. His 
j)oem, entitled The Spleen, is an ingenious 
piece, and was printed, with others of this au- 
thor, in Dodsley’s collection. 

Gur.iN (William), an English divine, fellow 
of ('hire Hall, Cambridge, and rector of Hard- 
ingliam, in Norfolk, di(.*d in 1794. His works 
are — 1. The Song of Deborah, reduced to me- 
tre; with* a Translation end (Niminentary, 4to. 
2. A ’rranslation of the Prayer of Hahakknk, 
the Prayer of Moses, and the 1 39th psalm, with 
a Commentary, 4to. 3. A new translation of the 
Psalms, with notes, 8vo. 4. A new J’ranslation 
of Isniah, from the seventh to th(‘ fifty-third 
chapter, with notes, 4to, 5. I’octical jxirts of 
the Old Testameng translated from the Hebrew, 
witli notes, 4to. 

Green, a county of Kentucky, in the United 
States. Greensbur^h is the chief town. Popu- 
lation in 1815, 6735. 

(Tueen, a county of the United States, in the 
state of Ohio. It has Clinton county on the 
soutii, Fayette and Maddison counties on the 
east, and Champaign and Montgomery counties 
on the west, and is aliout twenty-four miles 
'^(juare. T!u valleys are wide, rich, and produc- 
tive; the more elevati.'d grounds are generally of 
a se'^'ond (juality. It is watered by the Little 
Miami, Mud River, Ca sar’s and Massie’s Creeks, 
and several other iiiconsidi'rrible streams, /enia 
IS the chief town. Population in 1815, 8000 

Green, a river of Kentucky, United States, 
which has its source in Lincoln county, and, 
])nrsuing a western course, enters the Ohio 200 
miles below Louisville, and fifty miles above the 
mouth of Cumberland River. It is 200 yards 
wide at its mouth, and is navigable for boats 
nearly 200 miles. In summer it may be forded 
at 150 miles above its confluence with the Ohio; 
but in winter it is frequently swelled, by sudden 
and violent floods. 

Green Bay, a bay on the west side of Lake 
Michigan, about nuitty miles in length, butvary- 
irig in breadth from fifteen miles to thirty. The 


channel by which it communicates with Lake 
Michigan is of sufficient depth for a vessel of 
sixty tons, and of proportionate width. Long. 
87° 58^ W., lat. 45° N. 

Green Briar County, a large and fertile 
county in Virginia, surrounded by Bath, Ran- 
dolph, Harrison, Kaiihaway, Botetourt, and 
Montgomery counties. The chief town is 
Lewisburg. Population in 1816, 5914. 

Green-Cloi h, Board oe, is composed of the 
lord steward and officers under him, who sit 
daily. This court has power to maintain the 
peace of the verge, or jurisdiction of the court- 
royal; which is every way about 200 yards from 
tlie last gate of the palace where his majesty 
resides. It takes its name from a green clotii 
spread over the board where they sit. Without 
a warrant first obtained from this court, none of 
the king’s servants can be arrested for debt. 

Green-Ci.otii, Clerks oe the, were two of- 
ficers of the board of green cloth, wlio appointed 
the diet of the king and his household ; and 
kept all records, legers, and papers relating 
thereto; made up bills, parcels, and debentures 
for salaries, and provisions and necessaries for 
the officers of the buttery, pantry, cellar, &c. 
They also waited upon foreign princes when en- 
tertained by his majesty. But this was abolished 
in 1782. 

Green Earth. Color generally celandine- 
green. Massive, and in globular and amygda- 
loidal shaped pieces, sometimes hollow, or as 
incriisting agate balls. Eractiire earthy. Opaque. 
Rather greasy. Adheres slightly to the tongue. 
Sp. gr. 2*6. Before the blow-pipe it is converted 
into a black vesicular slag. Its constituents are, 
silica 53, oxide of iron 28, mngnesia 2, ])olash 
B), water 6. It is a frecpieiit mineral in the 
amygdaloid of Scotland, England, Ireland, Ice- 
land, and the Faroe Islands. It occurs in 
Saxony, near V’eiona, the Tyrol, and Hungary. 
It is the inountain-grccn of artists in water- 
colors. 

A G REEN-HoESE,or Conservatory, is a house 
in a garden, contrived for sheltering and pre- 
serving the most curious and tender exotic plants, 
which in our climate will not bear to be exposed 
to the open air, especially during the winter 
season. J'hese are generally large and hcautifirl 
structures, equally ornamental and useful. Their 
length must be proportioned to the number o 
plants intended to be preserved in them, ana 
cannot therefore be reduced to rule; but their 
depth should never be greater than their height 
in the clear ; which, in small or middling houses, 
may be sixteen or eighteen feet, but in large ones 
from twenty to twenty-four feet ; and the length 
of the windows should reach from about one foot 
and a half above the pavement, and within the 
same distance of the ceiling, which will admit of 
a cornice round the building over the heads of 
the windows. Their breadth cannot be in pro- 
portion to their length ; for if in the largest 
buildings they are more than seven or seven and 
a half feet broad, they will be extremely incon- 
venient. The piers between the windows must 
be as narrow as may be to support the building ; 
for wliich reason they should either be of stone 
or of hard burnt bricks. If the piers are made 
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ol stone, they should be thirty inches wide in 
front, and sloped off behind to about eighteen 
inches, by which means there will be no corners 
to take off the rays of the sun. If they are of 
brick, they will require to be at least three feet 
in front, but they should he in the same manner 
sloped off behind. Over the greenhouse may be 
rooms for drying and pn?.serving seeds, roots, 
iScc., and behind it a place for tools and other 
purposes; and both those behind, and tlie rooms 
above, will be of great use in keeping off the 
frosts, so that the wall between tlicm need not 
be of more than two bricks and a half in thick- 
ness. The Hoor of the greenlionse, which should 
be laid eithe*' with Bremen squares, Ihirbeck 
stone, or flat tiles, must ho raised two feet above 
the surface of tlie adjoining ground, or, if the 
situation he damp, at least three feet; and if the 
whole is agehed with low brick arches under the 
door, they will be of great service in preventing 
damps ; and under tlie Hoor, about two feet from 
the front, it will be advisable to make a Hue of 
ten indies wide and two feet deep ; tiiis should 
be carried tlie whole length of the house, and 
tlien returned back along tlie hinder part, and 
there be carried up into funnels adjoining to the 
tool-house, by wliich the smoke may be carried 
off. 'fhe tire-placo may b(.* contrived at one end 
of tlie housi?, and the door at wliich the fuel is 
put in, as nlso the asli-grate, may be contrived 
to open into the toobliouse, and, tlie fiud being 
laid ill tlie same place, the whole will bo out of 
sight. Bradley advises, tliat the front of green- 
houses, in the ( older parts of haiglaml, be built 
in asw(M.'p or semicircle, so that one partor other 
of it may receive the sun’s rays all diiy. Tlie use 
of tires must, however, he very sparing in this 
place; and not one wiriti'r in three or four will 
reepiiro thi'm in any part ; only when the weather 
is very severe, and the frost cannot well be kept 
out any other way, this expedient may^save a 
■\vh(3lo house of planis. Withinside of the win- 
dows, in front of the greenhouse, there should be 
good strong shutters, made with hingies to fold 
back close to llu.' piers, tliat tlicy may not ob- 
struct tht> rays of tlie sun. The back part of the 
house sliould be citlicr laid over with stucco or 
plastered with mortar, and whitewashed, in order 
to prevent the frosty air from penetrating through 
the walls. When the greenhouse is wainscotted, 
the walls should be plastered with lime and hair 
liehind the wainscot to kctqi out tlie cold ; and 
the wainscot, as well as the ceiling, and every 
part within the house, sliould be painted white*, 
to reflect the sun’s rays. Tliere must be a num- 
ber of tressels with forms of wood upon them, to 
support the pots of plants ; the tallest to be 
placed hindmost, the lowest within four feet of 
the windows; and the rows of plants should rise 
gradually, so that the heads of tlie second row 
should be entirely above the first ; and behind 
them there should be a space of at least five feet 
for the convenience of watering the plants, and 
lor a free circulation of the air. Tl^ wings may 
be made capable of a greater warmth also by 
more flues, and may be made to contain a hot- 
bed of tanner’s bark, for raising many of the 
lender plants, natives of warm climates. Whilst 
ihe front of the greenhouse is exactly south, one 


of the wings may be made to fa.ee the south-east 
and the other the south-west. By this disposition 
the heat of the sun is reHected from one part of 
the building to the other all day, and the front 
of the main gTeenhouse is guarded from the cold 
winds. These two wings may be so contrived as 
to maintain plants of different degrc'es of hardi- 
ness, which may be easily eflected by tlie situa- 
tion and extent of the fire-place, and the manner 
of conducting the flues : the wing facing the 
south-east is evidently most propter for the warm- 
est stove; this may be divided in the middle by 
a partition of glass, with glass doors opening 
from one division to the other. In each of tliese 
there should be a fire-place, with Hues carrird 
up against tlie back wall, through which the 
smoke should bo made to pass as many tunes the 
lenglli of the house as the heiglit will admit of 
the number of flues; for tlio longer the smoke 
is in passing, the more heat will he given to 
the house with a less quantity of fuel. 'J'iic 
other wing, facing tlie south-west, should be di- 
vided and furnished with flues iu the same man- 
ner ; and thus difl'en*!!! (h'grees of heat may be 
obtained, according to the seasons and the jiai- 
ticular sorts of plants that are to be preservaal. 
If there arc no sliados behind these wings, the 
walls should not be less than thu'c bricks thick; 
and the back part having slo})ing roots, wliich 
are covered witli tiles or slates, sliouhl be lined 
with reeds, &,c., under the covering, ’fhe sloping 
glasses of these houses should be made to sluli 
and take olf, so that llit y may be drawn down 
more or less in warm weather to admit air to 
tlie plants; and the upri;. ht glasses in front in a^r 
be so contrived as that evviry otlier may open 
as (tool's upon hinges, and the alternate glasses 
may be div ided into two. The upper part of 
each should be so contrived as to hi' drawn down 
like sashes, so that eitluu’ of them may be used 
to admit air, in a greater or les.s (juanlity as there 
may be occasion. As to the management of tiie 
plants, Mortimer recommends opening the 
mould about liiein from tiiiu* to time, and sprink- 
ling a litth^ fresh mould in them, and a little 
warm dung on that ; as also to vt ater them wlieii 
the leaves b(*giii to wither and ciul, and not 
oftener, whi(di would make them fa(i() and ho. 
sickly; and to take off such htaves as wither and 
grow dry. 

(treen Island, an island on the west coast of 
North America, in Ib'incc William’s Sound, 
ab(mt twenty-four miles in circumference, and is 
surrounded with islets. liOiig. 213° 7' E., hit. 

60° 18' N. 

Green Mountains, a range of mountains 
extending N.N.K. to S.S.W. North America, 
and dividing *1110 waters which flow easterly 
into Connecticut River, from those which flow 
westerly into Lake Champlain, J.iake George, 
and Hudson’s River. The land generally rises to 
its height at from twenty to thirty miles distance 
from the rivers. The growth upon these moun- 
tains is hemlock, pine, spruce, and otlier ever- 
greens; hence they have always a green appear- 
ance, and on this account have obtained tlieir 
name. In some parts snow lies till Muy, 
sometimes till June. The cliain extends through 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and terminates 
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ill Nqw Haven. Kellington Peak, the highest 
ot' these mountains, is about 3454 feet above the 
level of the ocean. 

Green River, a river of New Brunswick, 
which runs into the St. John- Long. 67° 58' W., 
lat. 47° 20' N. — Also a river of Canada, which 
runs into the St. Lawrence, 115 miles below 
(Quebec. 

GRKENE (Dr. Maurice), a celebrated musi- 
cal composer. He was brought up in the 
choir of St. Paul’s, and was afterwards bound 
apprentice to Briiid, the organist of that ca- 
thedral. He was early noticed as an elegant 
organ player and composer for the church, and 
obtained the place of organist of St. Uunstan in 
the West, before lie was twenty years of age. 
In 1717, on the death of Daniel Purcell, he was 
likewise elected organist of St. Andrew’s, IIol- 
born ; but the next year, his master Brirul dying, 
Greene was appointed liis successor by the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s ; upon which event, he 
quitted both the places he had previously ob- 
tained. In 1726, on the death of Dr. Croft, he 
was appointed organist and composer to the 
Chapel Royal ; and on the death of Kccles, 
1735, master of his majesty’s band. In 1730 
ho obtained the degree of doctor in music at 
Cambridge, and was appointed public music 
professor in the same university, in the room of 
Dr. Tudway. During the last years of his life 
he began to collect the services and anthems of 
our old cliurch composers, from tlu* single parts 
used in the several cathedrals of the kingdom, 
in order to correct and publish them in score; a 
Ian wliich he did not live to accomplish; but 
crpieathing his papers to Dr. Hoyce, it was 
afterwards executed in a very splendid and am- 
ple manner. Dr. Greene dietl in 1755, and was 
succeeded, as composer to the Chapel Royal and 
master of his majesty’s band, by bis pupil Dr. 
Boyce. 

Greene, a county of the state of New York, 
on the west side of the Hudson. It was erected 
from Albany county in 1801, and is bounded on 
the north by Schoharie and Albany counties, 
east by the Hudson, south by Ulster county, and 
on the west by Delaware county. Its form is 
irregular, but the area is estimated to be equal 
to 508 square miles. Population in 1816, 19,566. 
The chief town is Catskill. 

Greene, a county of the United States, in 
East Tennessee. Greenville is the chief town. 
Population 0713. 

GREENEVILLE, a town of the state of 
Tennessee, in Greene county, situated on Nola- 
chucky river, seventy-five miles east of Knoxville. 

GREENFIELD, a post town, the capital of 
Franklin county, Massachusetts, North America, 
on the west bank of the Connecticut ; twenty 
miles south of Brattleborough ; twenty-one north 
of Northampton; ninety-five W. N.VV. of Bos- 
ton ; 406 west. It is situated in a pleasant and 
fertile tract of country, and contains a court- 
house, a jail, a printing-office, a cotton manufac- 
tory, an oil-mil), and three religious societies, 
two congregational, and one episcopal. It is 
situated about one mile and a half from the 
river ; is very pleasant, handsom(dy built, and 
fiourisbing, ana has considerable trade. A 
weekly newspaper is published here. 


GREENLAND, an extensive country of the 
Western hemisphere, having the Polar Seas, or 
some unknown regions, for its northern boundary ; 
the Icy Sea, and the straight which separates it 
from Iceland, on the east ; and Baffin^ Bay on 
the west : south, and south-east, it is washed by 
the Atlantic Ocean. It has been conjectured to 
be insular, — to consist of a cluster of islands, 
&c., but these are mere surmises : the only 
known part of the coast is Cape Farewell, and a 
portion of West Greenland, extending to about 
76° of N. lat. The eastern coast has been totally 
inaccessible in modern times. Hudson saw it 
in 73°. In 1788 a Danish ship is said to have 
.seen this coast 2° 30' E. of Cape Farewell ; and 
it is also said to be seen, in clear weather, from 
the mountains of Iceland, in lat. 65°. The Dutch 
whalers, it appears, used formerly to visit this 
coast, between the lat. of 70° and 76°, and gave 
it the name of Oalchamsques, or Hamkeu’s 
Lund. In lat. 70° they found a deep indenta- 
tion twenty-five leagues broad, wliicli they con- 
cluded to be a strait, communicating with that 
of Davis, from meeting the same species of 
whales, some individuals of which they occasion- 
ally took with the harpoons of tlie western 
Greenlanders in them. 

The knowledge of the western coast, however, 
proves that no strait exists between Cape Fare- 
well and the 72°. Des Pages, who supposed 
himself to be within a short distance of the coast 
of Galchamsques, in lat. 74° 2(V, (jstimates its 
longitude on that parallel at 15° 10' W., and 
says, that the Dutch placed it in 18° 14', on the 
parallel of 72°. Combining these data with tlm 
reports of the missionaries, that the west coast is 
inhabited to the lat. of 76°, wo may rationally 
conclude that both the east and west coasts ex- 
tend to this parallel. 

Greenland, according to the Chronicles, was 
discovered in 982. The fiivorable account given 
of it by the first visitors caused the Icelanders 
and Norwegians to send a colony hither in 986. 
In 1000 these colonists were converted to Chris- 
tianity; and until 1418 tltcy had a regular suc- 
cession of bishops from Denmark. The colony 
was divided into two cantons, named East and 
West; in the former were the two towns of 
Garda and Hrattalid, twelve churches, and two 
convents ; and in the latter four churches, and 
100 farms in cultivation. The plague, which, 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
ravaged all Europe, and depopulated the north 
in particular, carried off the majority oc the in- 
habitants of Greenland; and in 1418 an un- 
known fleet arrived, and, attacking the weakened 
colonists, destroyed every thing by fire and sword. 
The division of the ancient Scandinavian colony 
in Greenland into East and West has given rise 
to a great geographical error. It being conceived 
that the eastern canton occupied the coast oppo- 
site to Iceland, while it is satisfactorily proved by 
the routes of the voyagers from Norway and Ice- 
land that this canton occupied the most southerly 
part of the west coast ; and, indeed, it is here alone 
that, for a few weeks in summer, a brilliant ver- 
dure justifies the name of Greenland given to 
this country by the Icehandors. The sites of 
the two ancient colonies have been discovered 
by the missionaries, who have found the ruins of 
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seyen churches on the south-west coast, and, 
after passing a space without any such vestiges, 
they are again met with a little to the north of 
Cape Desolation. 

From the year 1418 to 1576 Greenland seems 
to have vanished from observation. In the 
latter year its south extremity was visited by 
Frobisher, who named it West Friezeland; and, 
having picked up some black stones which 
proved to be the marcasite of gold, Klizabeth 
gave the country the name of Meta Incognita 
(unknown limit), and determined on forming a 
colony here, for w'liich purpose Frobisher was 
sent out on his third voyage, but the, loss of the 
ships, with the materials for building, frustrated 
this plan; and Greenland was again neglected 
until 1720, when Fgede, a Dane, inspired by 
religious zeal, determined to visit it, and seek 
for'tho remains of the ancient colonics. lk*ing 
followed hy other missionaries, with their fami- 
lies, several establishments were formed on the 
west coast, and many of the Fagan natives con- 
verted. In 1765 the Moravian brethren began 
to form settlements on the same coast. 

(rrcenland forms an assemblage of rocky 
mountains, wliose summits are crowmed with 
eternal snow and ice. The most elevated on the 
west coast rises in tliree peaks, called Deer’s 
Horns, that are seen forty leagues. The moun- 
tains are composed of granite, argillaceous stomg 
and a colored stone, of which the natives make 
their lamps, boilers, and oilier utensils. The 
signs cf metals liave been observed, and asbestos 
is met with in tlui mountains. A new mineral 
named cryolite has also been found here. 

The sumuK'r, towards the south, eommenc<*s 
at the end of May, and lasts lill the beginning 
of September. This season would be agreeable 
did not the thick tons obscure the atmosphere 
and weaken tlie power of the sun. At the ap- 
proach of winter storms are often violent, but 
during tlie greatest cold, which is in l‘’ebruarv 
and March, it is usually calm. Thunder and 
rain are liiicominon. The Aurora Borealis is 
fre(|uent and very bright. The tides in the bays 
arc said to rise sometimes eighteen feet. In the 
isle of (biastok, in lat. 60°, is a constant boiling 
spring. 

The soil is clay mixed with sand. To tlie 
north the only vegetation is mosses ; hut to the 
south are found small juniper, willows, and 
birches two or tliree yards high, together with 
various berry- liearing bushes, -wild angelica, 
sorrel, tnnsey, rosemary, scurvy-grass, and otluT 
antiscorbutic plants, and some grasses. On the 
south the missionaries have endeavoured to raise 
wheat, but the plant, after forming a stalk of 
some height, always dries np and dies: they 
have, however, raicceeded better wdth cabbages, 
turnips, and radishes. 

The coast** are indented with gulfs, filled with 
islands, and well slocked with fish, particularly 
cod, hallihut, and herrings. The rocks are the 
resorts of several species of seals, and of innumer- 
able aquatic birds, amongst which is the eider 
duck. The rivers arc in general small, and as 
well as the springs fieeze in winter, and many 
of them dry up in summer. They aflbrd salmon 
and Cray fish. The princi[>al fuel is the drift 


wood, brought to the shores by the currents. The 
sea-water deposited in the crevices of the rocks 
is formed into salt by natural evaporation. The 
quadrupeds are white bears, white and gray foxes, 
white hares, wolves, aijd dogs, used by the na- 
tives to draw their sledges, as well as occasionally 
for food ; rein-deer are also tolerably plentiful, 
but the Greenlanders do not take the pains to 
domesticate them. 

The Greenlanders are evidently the same race 
as the FiSquimaux of the neighbouring continent. 
Their number is very inconsideralile, being 
greatly reduced by the small- j)ox introduced 
from Copenhagen in 1772. The missionaries 
calculate under 1000 tlie fixed Greenlanders in 
their establishments, and (Jrantz estimates the 
wandering tribes at 7000 souls. In 1805 the 
Europeans were 6000. 

Greenland is politically divided into two in- 
spectorships, named North and South, separated 
])y the strait of llomelpoot, in lat. 68°. In the 
southern inspectorship are seven establishments 
of the missionaries and three of Moravians, viz. 
Julian’s linrbonr, 61°; l^Vederick’s Harbour, 
62° 30'; Fiskeiilioset, 63° 30'; (iood Haven 64° 
lO'; Sukeitoppen 65° 40' ; Kigurtursok, and Hol- 
steinborg, 67° 10'. 'fho Moravian ore New Hern- 
haut, near Good Haven, Lechtenfels, 63°, and 
Lichtenau, five leagues north-ea^t of Cape Fare- 
well. 

In the northern inspectorship tlie mission- 
ari(‘s’ establishments are eleven ; one on each of 
the island.s of I'rince Boyal and Oown Frince, 
I''gc<losminde, 68° 20' ; .lacoli’s Haven, 68° 40'; 
Christian’s Haven 68° 50' ; Claus Haven, Good 
Haven 69° 10', in the isle of Disco; Fortune 
Bay, eight miles farther north, Rutter’s Bank, 
70° 10'; Umanak, 71°; Uppernavik, 72° 30'. 

The Greenlanders are a migratory [)eople, and 
often transfer their abodes, in the winter season, 
from one place to another. Tliey build their 
houses generally at the mouths of friths, or oii the 
shores of small islands. 'I'he following is a list of 
places inhabited by them from 1810 to 1813, 
supplied to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
by Sir Charles Gieseckt; of Dublin. 

I. .li-MANAS-iiAAft district. — In the south of 
Greenland, that is in 60°, or the most southern 
district of Julianiis-haab, round Cape Farewell 
are inhabited : — 

1 . Alluk (that is the soles), two small islands 
presenting the shape of the soles of tfie foot. 

2. Kippingajak, an island to the south of 
Alluk. 

3. Fysur.soak, a small bay to the north of 
Staatenhuck. 

4. Nettingiak, on the. continent, eastward from 
Cape Farewell. 

5. Nennortelik (that is Bear-land), an island 
eastward from Cape Farewell. 

6. Tessermint, a large frith to the north of 
Cape Farewell, formerly inhabited by the old 
Norwegians. At tlie month of this frith there 
are several Greenland houses, sixty-four mih s 
south from the colony of JuUanas-liaab, in 60°. 

7. Kognamint, to the south of .luUanas-haab, 
on the continent. 

8. Innorsutalik, an island forty miles ioulh- 
ward from Juliauas-haab. 
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9. Agluitsock, on the continent, thirty miles 
southward from the colony. 

10. Sardlok, an island sixteen miles southward 
from the colony. 

1 1. Omenalik, twelve miles to the south of the 
colony. 

12. Upernaviarsuk, sixteen miles towards the 
east of the colony. 

I. 3. Itihlik, twenty miles towards the east of 
the colony. At the colony of Julianas-haab, only 
natives are employed in the service of the trade, 
who live in (beenland houses. Between 61^^ 
and 62° are inhabited. 

14. Ikertongoak, an island eight miles tow.ards 
tlie west, at the mouth of the frith called Kakor- 
tok. 

15. Nnrksakjin the vicinity of the continental 
ice, twenty miles northward from the colony. • 

16. Krimalulnitsanik, an island forty miles 
northward from .lulianas-haab. 

17. Okaitsermint and Kikerteitsiak, forty-four 
miles from tlie colony. Here ends the district 
called .Tulianas'haab. It is inhabited by 1762 
natives, viz. 754 mates and 1008 females. 

II. (18.) FRFDr.RicKS-HAAB district extends 
from the Nunarsoi Island to the Ice-blink, about 
20' to the north of Fredericks-liaab. Of the 
southern part of the district are inhabited : — 

19. Torngarsnk, an island thirty-twm miles to 
the south of the colony. 

20. Kangavsuk, a cape of the continent of 
Greenland. 

21. Narksalik, twenty-eight miles southward 
from the colony : and, 

22. Sioramint, eight miles to tlie north of the 
colony. The population of this district compre- 
hends 552 natives, viz 234 males and 318 fe- 
males. 

III. Fiskcr-n.tji Histrict extends from 62° 
52' to 63° 30'. 

23. The inhabitants of the district Fiskernoer 
have their houses at the settlement of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren, called I.iohtenfeld. I’lieir 
number is 280, viz. 112 males and 168 females. 

IV. Godt-iiaab. The district of the colony 
Godt-haab begins at 63° 30', and reaches to 64° 
52'. The following places arc inhabited : — 

24. Kariajt, eight miles southward from the 
colony. 

25. New-Sterrn-Hut, a Moravian settlement, 
situated between the friths of Ameraglik and Baals 
lliver. 

26. Godt-haab, the Danish colony in Baals 
River, and 

27. Sarlok, to the north-east of Baals River. 
— The population of this district amounts to 489 
natives, viz. 186 belonging to the Danish mission 
and 303 belonging to the Moravian mission. The 
former consists of eighty-one males and 105 
females, the latter of 123 males and 180 females. 

V. Si;kkf.r-top. The district of Sukker-top 
(sugar loaf) begins at 64° 52' and ends at 66° 17'. 
In this district the following jdaces are inhabited 
by natives. Towards the south of the colony: — 

28. Nappasok, an island situated forty miles 
southward from tlic C(dony. 

29. The colony Sukker-top itself, called Ma- 
netsok by the natives ; .md 

30. Akpamiut, sixteen miles uoriliward from 
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the colony. The population of this district is 
304 ; viz. 143 males and 161 females. 

VI. lloLSTEiNSBURG District is the last in 
South Greenland. 

31. The district of Ilolsteinsburg begins at 
66° 16' and ends with 67° 45'. The natives, 
being employed in the whale fishery, have all 
their winter-houses round the colony. The 
number of the inhabitants of this district is 196, 
viz. eighty-seven males and 109 females. Thus 
the whole population of South Greenland, the 
limits of wiiich are fixed to the Strom Frith in 
68°, comprehends a number of 3583 souls. 

North Greenland commences in lat. 67° 43', 
and comprehends the following districts ; 


1. Egedes-mindes district, ex- 


tending from . 

. 67° 43' to 6H° 

2. Chrislianshaab district. 

. 68° 

68° 10' 

3. Jacobsbavn district . 

. 68° • 

69° 40' 

4. Rittenbenks district . 

. 69° 40' 

71° 

5. Omenaks district 

. 71° 

72° 8' 

6. Upeniaviks district . 

. 72° 8' 

76° 30' 


Tlie population of North Greenland is not en- 
tirely ascertained, but it does not exceed the 
number of 3000 souls. The country from 67° to 
69° is uninhabited. The first district of North 
Greenland is that of tlie colony Egedes-minde. 
The natives belonging to this and the other dis- 
tricts situated round Disko-Bay, or Fish-Bay, 
have their houses at the colonics, for the sake of 
the whale-fishery, Greenlanders of Ornenak 

district are the only natives of the whole coast 
who live during winter in the interior of that ex- 
tensive frith, having their supply in catching the 
seals, by means of nets which arc set under the 
ice. 

The most northern district is that of Upernavik ; 
it begins at 72°, and rcacbes^ to tlic remotest 
north ; but it is only inhabited to the 73°. South- 
wards from Upernavik is situated Kangersoietsiak, 
an island inhabited by natives. At Upernavik 
four or five Greenland families have their abode. 
At Tessiiirsak, an island in 74° 15', eighty miles 
northward from Upernavik, one family termi- 
nates the population of this forlorn country. 

GREENDCK, a town in the lower ward of 
Renfrewshire, and the jirincipal sea-port of 
Scotland, is situated in long. 0° 18' 58" W., lat. 
55° 57' 2" N. Seated on the south bank of the 
Frith of Clyde ; it has in front a noble bay, 
anciently called the bay of St. Lawrence, the* 
river expanding here to the breadth of more than 
five miles. The advance of Greenock to its pre- 
sent commercial importance, from an obscure 
fishing village, has been steadily progressive, yet 
rapid. In 1757, at which period the population 
was under 4000, it was erected into a burgh of 
barony by Sir John Schaw, who at the same 
time conferred upon the feuars and burgesses 
the power of electing their own magistrates, a 
privilege rarely possessed in Scotland. 

Though a modern town, Greenock is irregu- 
larly built, and the streets in the lower part of it 
very narrow. The principal line, however, which 
extends about a mile from east to west, is 
tolerably spacious and well-built, and at the 
west end of the town the streets are judiciously 

laid out, and tlio houses handsome. Near tb« 
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eastern extremity is a square, containing a spa- 
cious parish church, with a spire 146 feet in 
height. In the same square is an elegant read- 
ing room, and still further eastward are placed 
the Exchange Buildings, containing another pub- 
lic reading room, assembly rooms, &c. ; and on 
the opposite side of the street is the Tontine, an 
extensive hotel for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. 

In 1826 James Watt, Esq., of Soho, son of the 
celebrated improver of the steam-engine, to 
whom Greenock had the distinguished honor of 
giving birth, bestowed a sum of £2000, to be ex- 
pended in the erection of a suitable hall for a 
public library, the site of which was judiciously 
laid in the vicinity of the public buildings just 
mentioned; and in this edifice is to be placed a 
full-length marble statue of the late Mr. Watt, 
from the chisel of Chantry. In ItUZ-ltt an ex- 
tensive edifice was erected by government, at an 
expense of £33,000, for the accommodation of 
the customs and excise departments : it is finely 
placed, close upon the river, and being a hand- 
some structure, with a spacious front, and 
elegant portico, of the Grecian Doric order, is a 
very attractive object in approaching the harbour. 

The chief foreign trade of Greenock is carried 
on with the West Indies, North and South 
America, the East ladies, and the Mediterranean. 
The principal imports are sugar, rum, coffee, 
cotton, timber, ashes, grain, &c. An extensive 
coasting trade is also carried on ; much of the 
agricultural produce of Ireland is brought hither, 
and the herring iisbcry, originally its only trade, 
is. still an important branch ; tlics number of 
barri.'ls cured in the ten years preceding the 5th 
of April, 1826, according to the oflicial reports, 
giving an average of 18,608 barrels annually. 

In the year 1825 the duties of •customs col- 
lected at tliis port amounted to £414,447 2s, 7d., 
and, notwitlistandiiig the commercial depression 
of the following year, the sum of £395,774 2s. Hd. 
was collected in that which terminated on the 
5th of January, 1827. From tlie 5t[i of .lanu- 
ary, 1826, till the period just mentioned, 54,037 
tons of British shipping cleared inwards at this 
port, and 2380 Foreign ditto; 5^1,51 9 tons Bri- 
tish, outwards, and 2260 foreign ditto; 39,299 
tons of shipping cleared inwards, and 71,931 
outwards,. in the coasting trade. The registered 
shipping of the port, at this date, amounted to 
26,534 tons. The harbours, which have been 
enlarged from time to time, are spacious and 
commodious, and capable of admitting vessels of 
great burden. There are two graving-docks, 
one of them very extensive, constructed at an 
expense of £30,000 ; and, upon the whole works 
for the accommodation, of shipping, upwards of 
£120,000 have been expended. The revenues of 
the town and harbours exceed £T0, 000 annually. 
The business of ship-carpentry is extensively 
carried on here, there being four building-yards, 
which employ a great number of men,au<l annu- 
ally launch some of the finest vessels of which 
the mercantile marine can boast. Since 1812, 
when on the Clyde the first successful ex})cri- 
ment was made of applying steam to the pur- 
poses of navigation, the building of stcarn-hoats 
has given no inconsiderable employment to the 
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ship-carpenters. It was from this port Uiat the 
first vessels which navigated the open sea be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin were fitted out, and 
subsequently those which run ])etween the Clyde 
and Mersey ; and, at a more recent date, the 
largest and most splendidly equipped steam- 
vessel in the world, the United Kingdom, was 
built and finished here, at an expense little short 
of £40,000. 

In 1827, beside those steam-packets, many of 
them of large dimensions and power, which 
conveyed goods and passengers, or the latter 
exclusively, to and from this port and Liverpool, 
Dublin, Belfast, Derry, and the Western and 
Northern Highlands, a number plied within the 
range of Greenock and Glasgow only, making 
an aggregate number of about sixty vessels, of 
this description alone. By this means an incal- 
cuhiblo number of persons are annually con- 
veyed in every direction; and places previous to 
the introduction of steam-vessels deemed remote, 
and comparatively inaccessible, are now brought 
into communication by a voyage of a few hours, 
with (;!ase, safety, and certainty. 

Jn local manufactures Greenock has not held 
so prominent a rank as in commerce; still it 
contains many works on a respectal)le scale of 
magnitude. Its sugar refineries, five in number, 
in all of which the process is carried on by 
steam, are extensively employed; it possesses 
two large works for the manufactun^ of steam- 
engine.*^, and other machinery ; a flint-glas.s 
work, the products of which are much esteemed ; 
a bottle-work, breweries, distilleries, a pottiTy, 
rope-works, clraih cable, and duck manufac- 
tories. Hat-inaking is also pnUty extensively 
carried on ; and, to the enterprise of two gentle- 
men in this place, the British public are indebted 
for the manufacture of straw-plat, in imitation 
of that imported from and known by the name of 
r.eghorn, which they in a short period brought 
to so* mucli })erfection as to rival in every re- 
spect the foreign commodity. Jhit in 1825, a 
period in which so many al)snrd proje^'ts, 
amongst some of nnqiiostionahle utility, found 
ready patrons, a schenu^ was first set in motion, 
of a novel description certainly, but calculated 
at no distant day to render Greenock as con- 
spicuous in a iiiaTiufactuiing as a commercial 
point of view. It was shortly this : to take the 
advantage of the natural facilities which were 
presented by a chain of hills that extend several 
miles to the westward of Greenock, and by means 
of these to lead a considerable stream, known 
by the name of tlie Shaw’s Water, along a high 
level to the immediate vicinity of the town, from 
the heights belnnd, whicli it might descend in 
successive, fails, for the purpose of working 
machinery employed in the various manufactures, 
by a less expensive agent tlian steam. A joint 
stock company was accordingly formed, and in- 
corporated by act of parliament with a capital 
of £30,000, and the execution of the plan con- 
fided in Mr. Robert Thom, of the Rothesay 
cotton works, who may he said to be the inven- 
tor of artificial water-power, having successfully 
carried into practice the same plan, though oii a 
smaller scale, at Rothesay. 

The necessary works were commenced, by 
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embanking the lower extremity of the valley 
through which the Shawls Water flowetl, to the 
height of fifty-six feet, by which a reservoir 
covering 315 acres of ground, and capable of 
containing 250,000,000 cubical feet of water, 
was formed. J.ess reservoirs were also made, 
increasing the quantity to 300,000,000, and the 
whole was computed to be ade<piate to the 
entire consumption, for four months, of a stream 
whose power should be equal to that of 100 
horses ; for other four months of the year the 
current natural supply was calculated to meet 
the demand; and the floods of the winter 
months were estimated not merely to do so, but 
likewise to replenisli the exliausted reservoirs. 
In the execution, this leading part of the plan 
proved t'lninently successful, the supply of water 
being most abundant. From the reservoir the 
aipieduct was formed by cutting an embankimmt 
along the chain of hills already notieed : inclu- 
ding the numerous curvatures, it measures nearly 
seven miles in lengtli, and where it first branches 
off into two distinct streams, each possessing a 
moving power of fifty horses, witli a thirty feet 
fall, it holds an elevation of5l2i feet above the 
level of the Clyde. Thus a power is supplied, 
which, by successively acting on machinery 
placed at given distances, yields an equivalent 
to the power of 8234 horses, working eight hours 
per diem ; and as the value of a horse’s power, 
where steam is employed, is estimated at £30 
per annum, tliese works in their present state 
give an equivalent power of the value of 
£117,930 yearly ; yet the (mtire undertaking did 
not cost more than £20,000, and at an incon- 
siderable expense this ])r()<ligious power is 
capable of being doubled in amount. INTany 
ingenious yet simple contrivances are resorted to 
for regulating the supply of water, which cannot 
be here pointed out : they are all self-acting, and 
contrived to work with admirable precision. 
Tiiis. novel undertaking was completed early in 
the summer of 1827. But for the convulsion of 
182(i in the mercantile world, the means thus 
afforded of obtaining a moving power, which is 
let by the Shaw’s Water Company at about one- 
eighth the expense of that derived from steam, 
would have induced many manufactories to be 
set down here; and there cannot be a doubt that 
in a few years this will be the case. Grain-mills 
have already been erected on one of the sites, 
and several manufactories new to the district, 
but for which it is peculiarly eligible by the pos- 
session of this economical power, and the prox- 
imity of an extensive shipping port, will be 
successively established. Nor can there be any 
question, that, where similar local facilities can 
be found, the plans of Mr. Thom will be speedily 
embraced, as their importance and successful 
operation become known, to the exclusion of the 
far more expensive agency of steam. The popu- 
lation of Greenock, by the census taken in 1811, 
was then 19,042; in 1821, 22,594; and in 
1832 was calculated at 25,571 souls. The 
town is divid(^d into three parishes ; and besides 
three established churches, and two chapels of 
ease, possesses disseming chapels of various 
denominations; an episcopal, and a Roman 
Catholic chapel. Tlicre are several excellent 


charitable institutions in the town. There are 
two local banking companies, both of which 
issue notes, but no branch establishments in 
town. A newspaper is published in it twice a 
week. Fairs are lield twice a year, in .luly and 
November. It is distant from Glasgow about 
23 miles v\cst : sends one member to Parliament. 

GRFF/N\31LLK, a post town of North (Caro- 
lina, the capital of Pitt country ; twenty-three 
mdes from Washington, fifty-three south west of 
F^denton, 444 of Philadelphia. Long 2^ 19' 
W. of that city, hit. 35*^ .35' N. 

GRRENWICCll, a Borough town of Kent, 
])leasantly situated on the banks of the Thames 
five miles east of London. It had formerly a 
royal palace, built by Humphry duke of Glou- 
cester, enlarged by llenry Vll. and completed 
by llenry VII f. The latter often chose tliis 
town for his place of residence ; as did also the 
queens Mary and Filizabeth, who were both born 
ill it. Duke Ilunqihry began a tower on the top 
of the steep hill in the park which was finished 
by Henry \TL but afterwards demolished, and’ 
a royal observatory erected in its place by Charles 
II. furnished with matliematical instruments for 
astronomical observations, and a deep dry well 
for observing the stars in the day-time. The 
palace having fallen into decay, king (Jharh'S IL 
pulled it down and began another, of which he 
lived to^ce the first wing magnificently finished. 
But king William III. in 1(394, granted it, with 
nine acre.s of ground, to be converted into a royal 
hosjiital for old and disabled seamen, the widows 
and chihlren of those who lost their lives in the 
service, and for the encouragement of navigation. 
The wing, which cost king (dairies .£35,000, is 
now the tirst wing of the liospilal towards London. 
The front to the Thames consists of Iw’o ranges 
of stone buildings, with the ranger’s house in the 
centre of the area, but detached from any part of 
the hospital. These buildings correspond with 
each other, and have their tops crowned wath 
strong balustrades.* Tlie buildings which face the 
area corresjiond with them, though in a finer and 
more elegant style ; and have domes at their ends, 
which arc 120 feet high, supported on coupled 
columns. Under one of these is the hall, which 
is finely painted by Sir .lames Thornhill, and 
contains many royal portraits ; and under the 
other the chapel. A fire broke out in the hospital 
on the 2d of .lanuary 1779, and totally consumed 
the dome at the south-easUquarter of the build- 
ing, with the chapel, which was the most elegant 
in the world, the great dining-hall, and eight 
wards, containing the lodgings of nearly 600 pen- 
sioners. The dome was rebuilt about 1785. On 
the sides of the gate which opens to these build- 
ings from the park, are placed a large terrestrial 
and celestial globe, in which the stars are gilt ; 
and in the centre of the area is a statue of George 
II. About 3000 old disabled seamen are main- 
tained in this hospital. Besides private bene- 
factions, to the amount of nearly £60,000 the 
British parliament, in 1732, settled upon it the 
earl of Derwentwater’s estate, to the value of 
£6000 ])er annum. As well as the seamen and 
widows above mentioned, about 100 boys, the 
sons of seamen, are bred up for the service of the 
royal navy ; but there are no out-pensioners as 
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at Chelsea. * The park is well stocked with deer, 
and affords as much variety, in proportion to its 
size, as any in the kingdom ; but the views from 
the observatory and the one-tree hill are beautiful 
beyond imagination, particularly the* former. 
The projection of these hills is so bold, that one 
docs not look down upon a gradually falling 
slope or flat enclosures, but at once upon the 
tops of branching trees, which grow in knots and 
clumps out of deep hollows and dells. The 
cattle which feed on the lawns, which appear in 
breaks among them, seem moving in a region of 
fairy-land. This is the foreground of the land- 
scape : a little farther, tlic eye falls on that noble 
structure, the hospital, in the midst of an amphi- 
theatre of wood, then the two reaches of the river 
make that beautiful serpentine which forms the 
Isle of Dogs, and present the floating treasures 
of tlie Thames. To the left appears a fine tract 
of country leading to the capital, which there 
finishes the prospect. The parish church of 
Greenwich, rebuilt by the commissioners for 
erecting the fifty new churches, is a very hand- 
some structure, dedicated to St. Alphage, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who is said to have been 
slain by the Danes in 1012, on the spot where 
the church now stands. Then? is a college at the 
end of the town, fronting the Tliames, for the 
maintenance of twenty decayed old house- 
keepers, twelve out of Greenwich, and eight 
alternately chosen from Snottisbam and Castle- 
Kising in Norfolk. This is called the duke 
of Norfolk’s college, thougli it was founded 
and endowed in 1613 by Henry earl of Nor- 
thampton, the duke of Norfolk’s brother, and by 
him committed to [he care of the Mercers' Com- 
pany. To this college belongs a ohapel, in which 
the earl’s body is laid ; which, as well as his 
monument, was removed hither several years ago 
from the chapel of Dover Castle. The pen- 
sioners, besides meat, drink, and lodgings, arc 
allowed Idd. a week, wiih a gown every year, 
linen once in two years, and hats once in four. 
In 1560 Mr. Lainbard, author of the I*erarnbu- 
lation of Kent, al^o built an hos[)iial, callecl 
Queen Klizabeth’s College, said be the first 
erected by an EngUsli Trotestant. There are 
likewise two cliarity schools in tliis parish. 
The Thames is here very broad, and the cluinnel 
deep ; and at very high tides the water is salt. 
This is the chief harbour for tlie king’s yachts. 
A market on Wednesday and Snturday was insti- 
tuted in 1737, the direction and profits of which 
belong to the governors of the hospital : this 
place sends two members to Parliament. English 
astronomers reckon tlicir longitude from Green- 
wich. 

Greenwich, a post town of Fairfield county, 
on Long Island Sound, in the south-west corner 
of the state; fourteen miles W. S.W. of Nor- 
walk, forty-five W. S.W. of New-IIaven, west 
259. 

Greenwich, a post town of Washington 
county, New York, eight miles west of Salem, 
thirty-seven north of Albany, 391 west. It 
contains two houses of public worship, one for 
congregatiohalists, and one for baptists ; an 
academy, a distillery, and extensive cotton and 
woollen manufactories. 


GREET, V. a. & v. n. \ Sax. jjpetan ; Deig, 
Greet'er, n. s. ^ ^reetun ; Lat. g'^^ator, 

Gree'ting, n. s, j To address in any 
manner, but especially with kindness, compli- 
ments, or congratulations ; to meet. 

When Alla saw his wif, fairc he hire grette ; 
And wept, that it wos routhe for to see ; 

For at the firste look he on hire settc. 

He knew wel veraily that it wos she. 

Chaucer. The Man of Lawes Tale. 
His lady, seeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in haste to greet his victorie. Spenser. 
My noble partner 

You^rce^ with present grace, and great prediction ; 
To me you speak not. Shatispeare. Macbeth. 

The king's a-bed. 

And sent great largess to your officers ; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess. Id. 

Now Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark my greethig well ; for what I speak. 

My body shall make good. Id, Richard II. 

I from him 

Give you all greetings , that a king, as friend. 

Can send his brother. Id. Winter^s TaU. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet 
you. 

— God bless your grace with health and happy 
days. Shakspeare. 

Your haste 
Is now urged on you. 

We will yrcct the time. Id. King Lear. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 

And sleep in peace. Shakspeare. 

1 think if men, which in these places live, 

Durst look in themselves, and themselves retrieve. 
They would like strangers greet Uiemsclves. Donne, 

Now the herald lark 

Left his ground net, high towering to descry 
The morn's approach, and greet her with his song. 

J\rUton. 

Once had tlie early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely son. id. 

The sea’s our own, and now all nations greets 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet. Waller. 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn : 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb surliness, each armed with rare. 

Ills foo profest, as brother of the war. Dryden, 

I would gladly go. 

To greet my. Pallas with such news below. Id, 
Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece assembled stemm'd the tides to Troy. 

But parting then for that detested shore. 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pope. 

With annual joy the redd’ning shoots to greet. 

Or see the stretching branches long to meet. Id. 
Thus as tlie stream and ocean greet. 

With waves that madden as they meet — 

Thus join the bands from mutual wrong. 

And fate and fury drive along. Byron. 

GR JH'^ZE, n. s. Otherwise written greece. 
See (^.REFxr, or Grieze, or Grice; from de- 
crees. A lliglit of steps ; a step. 

G RF/G AL, udj, } Lat.^^re.r. Belonging 
Gregah'ioi'S, 5 to a flock; going in 
flock or herds like she ‘p ( r partridges. 

No birds of prey are gi\u arious. 

Hay on the Creation. 

GRI^GORIAN Calendar, that which sliows 
the new and full moon, with the tinu’ of J-':ister 

and the moveable feasts depending thereon, by 

means of epaetd dis,)oieu h the several 
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months of the Gregorian year. See Chronology Gregory (Theodore), surnamedThaumaturgus 
and Kalendar. on account of his miracles, was the scholar of 


Gregorian Style, or new style, the style 
now ilsed, which succeeded the Julian Style, in 
l^ritain in 1752. 

Gregorian Year. See Chronology. 

GREGORIO (St.), an island in the province 
of Quarnaro, three miles long, and half a mile 
broad. The natives deal chiefly in sheep, of 
which there are 2500 on the island. 

GREGORY, the name of fifteen popes of 
Rome. See Italy. Of these we shall here only 
mention three of the most eminent, viz. 

Gre(;ory 1. surnamed the Great; pope of 
Rome, was born at Rome, of a patrician fiimily, 
A. 1). 544. lie discovered such abilities in the 
exercise of tlie senatorial employments, that the 
emperor Justin the younger appointed him pre- 
fect of Rome. Pope Pelagius II. sent him 
mincio to Constantinople, to demand succours 
against the l.ombards. When he thought of en- 
joying a solitary life he was elected pojie by the 
clergy, the senate, and the people of Rome, A. 1). 
590. Resides his learning and diligence in in- 
structing the church, both l)y writing and preach- 
ing, he by his talents piociired the acknowledg- 
ment of several princes of iiis temporal as well 
as spiritual right over their kingdoms. lie 
undertook the conversion of the laiglish, and 
sent over some monks of his order, nndrr the 
direction of Augustin their abbot. With i«‘spc( t 
to the chastity of cliurchmon, he was rigid ; 
and he likewise exerted himscif against such as 
were found guilty of calumny, lie, however, 
flattered and favored the emperor Phocas, whde 
his hands were yet reeking with the blood of 
Mauritius, and of his thri'e cluldren, who had 
been butchered in his sight, lie is accused of 
destroying the noble monuments of ancient 
Roman magnificence, that those who visited tiic 
city might not attend more to tlie triumphal 
arches than to religion ; and lie burnt a mullitude 
of the works of the ancients, among which were 
several manuscripts of Tavy, lest tlie attention to 
heathen literature should supersede the monkish 
and ecclesiastical studies of tlie age. He died 
in 605. His Dialogues, principally an account 
of Roman Catholic miracles, and throe of his 
Letters to Phocas, arc extant. 

Gregory XIII. was a native of Rologna, and 
succeeded Pius V. in 1572. He was the most 
deeply versed in the canon and civil law of any 
in his time. He ornamented Rome with many 
fine buildings and several fountains. He cor- 
rected Gratian^s Decretals, and wrote learned 
notes on them. Rut his chief merit lies in his 
alteration of the Kalendar, which was effected 
under his orders by Lewis Lilio, a Roman phy- 
sician. See Chronology. A short time before 
he died he received ambassadors from Japan, 
acknowledging the authority of the holy see. 
He died in 1585, aged eighty-three. 

Gregory XV. was also a native of Rologna, 
and descended of an ancient family. His name 
was Alexander i.udovisio. He was elected pope 
in 1621, and was author of several works, par- 
ticularly one entitled Kpistola ad Rcgem Pt^rsa- 
rum, Schah Abbas ; published cum iiotis Hcgal- 
sorii, in 1627, Ovo. 


Origen ; and was elected bishop of Neocaesarea^ 
his birth-place, about A. D. 240, during his ab- 
sence. He assisted at the council of Antioch 
in 255, against Paulus Samosatenus ; and died 
in 270. He had the satisfaction of leaving only 
seventeen idolaters in liis diocese, where there 
were but seventeen Christians when he was or- 
dained. Of his works there are still extant, A 
Gratulatory Oration to Origen : a Canonical 
Epistle; and some other pieces. 

Gregory, bishop of Ny.ssa, one of the fatherj 
of the church, and author of the Niceiie creed, 
was born in Cappadocia, about A. D. 331. He 
wlis chosen bishop of Nyssa in 372, and banished 
by the emperor Valens for adhering to the 
council of Nice. He was afterwards, however, 
employed by the bishops in several important 
affairs, and died in 396. He wrote, Commen- 
taries on the Scriptures ; Sermons on the IMyste- 
ries ; Moral Discourses; Dogmatical Treatises; 
Panegyrics on the Saints; Letters on Church 
Discipline; and other works. His style is very 
allegorical. 

(iregory (George Elorentius), bishop of 
Tours, one of the most illustrious bishops and 
writers of the sixth century, was descended from 
a noble family in Auvergne. He w’as educated 
by liis uncle (Lillus, bishop of Clermont; and 
distinguished himself so much by liis leuriiiiig, 
that in 573 he was chosen bishoj) of Tours. He 
afterwards went to Rome to visit llie tombs of 
the apostles, wliere lie contracted a friendship 
with (iregory the Great, and died in 595. He 
was extremely credulous with regard to miracles. 
He wrote, 1. The History of Erance ; 2. 'riie 
J.ivcs of the Saints ; and otlier w^orks. Tlie 
best edition is that published by F. Rumart, in 
1699. 

(Gregory, simiamtMl Nazianzon, from Nazkin- 
zum, a town of Cappadocia, of which his father 
was bishop, w’as horn, A. 1). 324, at Azianzum, 
a village iu*ar it, and was one of the most illus- 
trious cinaments of tlie Greek church in the 
fourth ceiitufy. He was made bishop of Con- 
stantinople in 379 ; hut finding his election con- 
tested by Timotluais, archhisliop of Alexandria, 
he voluntarily resigned his dignity about 382, in 
tlie general council of Constantinople. His works 
are extant, in 2 vols., printed at Paris in 1609. 
His style is .said to be equal to that of the most 
celebrated orators of ancient Greece. 

Gregory (David), F.H.S., Savilian professor 
of astronomy at Oxford. He was born at Aber- 
deen in 1661, and received the earlier parts of hi.s 
education in that city. He completed his studies 
at Edinburgh ; and, in the twenty-third year of 
his age, was elected professor of mathematics in 
the university of that city; and published, in the 
same year, Exercitatio Geometricade Dimensione 
Figurarum, sivc Specimen Metliodi Generalis 
Dimetiendi Quasvis Figuras, Edinburgh; 1684, 
4to. He saw very early the excellence of the 
Newtonian philosophy; and had the merit of. 
being the first who introduced it into the schools 
by his public lectures at Edinburgh. * He had, 
says Mr. Whiston, * already caused several of his 
scholars to keep acts, as we call them, upon 
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several branches of the Newtonian pliilosophy; 
whilst we at Cambridge, poor wretches, were 
ignominiously studying tlie fictitious hypothesis 
of the Cartesians/ In 1691, on the report of 
Dr. Bernard's intention of resigning the Savilian 
professorship of astronomy at Oxford, Ravid 
Gregory went to Loudon ; and being patronised 
by Sir Isaac Newton, and warmly befriended by 
Mr. Flainstead, he obtained tin; vacant professor- 
ship, for which Dr. Halley was a competitor. 
This rivalship, however, instead of animo.sity, laid 
the foundation of friendsliip between these emi- 
nent men; and Halley soon after became the 
colleague of Gregory, by obtaining the jirofessor- 
ship of geometry in the same university. Soon 
after his arrival in TiOndon, Mr. Gregory had 
been elected F. R.S. ; and, previously to his elec- 
tion into the Savilian professorship, had the 
degree of M. D. confernHl on him by the uni- 
versity of O.xford. In 1693 he published in the 
Philosophical Transactions a resolution* of the 
Florentine problem de Testudiiie Veliformi qua- 
dribili ; and he coiitinued to communicate to the 
jmblic, from time to time, many ingenious mathe- 
matical ])apers by tlie same channel. In 169.') 
lie printed at Oxford Catoptrics et Diojitricai 
Splna'ricie J'Jenienta ; a work which coiitaiiis tlie 
substance of some of his public lectures at 
J'id inburgh. This valuable treatise w<is repub- 
lished first with additions by Dr. William Hrowm, 
with the r(*commendation of Mr. Jones and Dr. 
Desag’uliers; and afterwards by the latter, with 
an appendix containing an account of the Gre- 
gorian and Newtonian telescopes, togetlier with 
Mr. Hadley’s tables for the cnnstruc-tiou of both 
tlu'se instrument.s. In 1702 our author pub- 
lished at Oxford, Astronoiniie Physical et Geom- 
etrica hdeinenta ; a wmrk which is accounted hig 
master-piece. It is foinuhid on the Newtonian 
doctrines, and was esteemed by Sir Isaac Newton 
himself as a most excellent explanation and de- 
leiice of his philosophy. In 1703 he published a 
folio edition of 1‘aiclid in.(.Jreek and Latin. Dr. 
Grc'gory engaged, soon after, with his colleague 
Halley, in the publication of Apollonius’s (ainics, 
but he had not jiroceeded far in this undertaking 
before he died, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 
at Maidenhead in Berkshire. To the genius, and 
abilities of David Gregory, the most celebrated 
mathematicians of the age, Sir Lsaae Niwvtoii, 
Dr. Halley, and Dr. Kcill, have given am- 
ple testimonies. Besides those w'orks pub- 
lished in his lifetime, he left in MS. A Short 
Treatise of the Nature and Aritlimetic of Loga- 
rithms, which is printed at the end of Dr. Kcill’s 
translation of (’ommandine’s lauclid ; and a 
Treatise of Practical Geometry, which was after- 
wards translated, and published in 1745, by Mr 
Maclaurin. 

Gregory (James), F.R.S., one of the most 
eminent mathematicians of the seventeentli 
century, was born at Aberdeen in 1638. He 
received his education in the languages at Aber- 
deen, and went through the usual course of 
academical studies in the Marischal College. At 
the ago of twenty-four he published his treatise, 
entitled Optica Promota^ seu abdlta radiorurn 
reflexorurn et refractorum mysteria geoinetrice 
enucleata ; cui subnectitur appendix subtilissi- 
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mornm Astronomic Problematon Resolutionein 
Exliibens; London, 1663; in which work he 
first published an account of an invention of his 
own, and one of the most valuable of modern 
discoveries, viz. the reflecting telescope. This 
liscovery attracted the attention )f the mathe- 
maticians, who were soon convinced of its great 
importance to the science.s of optics and astro- 
nomy. The manner of placing the two specula 
upon the same axis appearing to Sir Isaac New- 
ton to he attended with the disadvantage of 
losing the central rays of the larger speculum, 
he projioscvl an improvement on tlie instrnmem, 
by giving an oblique ])osition to the smaller 
speeiihim, and placing the eye-glass in the s.de 
ot the tube. But the Newtonian construction 
of that iustruinent has been long abandoned for 
the original or Gregorian, which is now univer- 
sally employed wliere the instrument is of a 
moderate s.zc ; though Herschel preferred the 
Newtonian form fur the construction of those 
immense telescopies, which lie so smcessfnlly 
employed in observing the heavens. The uni- 
versity of Padua being then in liigh reputation 
for mathematical studies, James Gregory went 
thither soon after the'piublicalion of his first wmrk ; 
and fixing his residence theie for some years, lie 
published in 1667 A’cra Circuli et Hyjierbolcs 
quadratura : in wliich lie propounded another 
discovery of his own, the invention of an in- 
finitely converging series for the areas of tlnr 
cirele and hyperbole. To this treatise, when re- 
published in 1668, he added a mwvwork, entitled’ 
(jeoinetriie pars universalis, inserviens qnanti- 
tatum curvarum transmnlatioiii ct immsura.;; in 
wliich he is allowed to have shown, for the first 
time, a method for the Iransmutation of curves. 
These works attracted tl»e notice and the cor- 
respondence of the greatest mathematicians of 
the age, among whom w(‘re Newton, Huygens, 
and W allis ; and their autlior, being soon after 
chosen F.ILS. of London, contrilniled to enrich 
the PhilosophicalTransuctions by many valuable 
[lapers. Through this channel he comiiieiieed 
a controversy with Huygens, occasioned by his 
treatise on the quadratures of the circle and 
hyjierhole, to wliich that able mathematician had 
started some objections. In 1668 Mr. Grt'gory 
published at London his kAcreitalioncs Geome- 
trica*, which contributed still to extend his re- 
putation. About this time he was elected yiro- 
fessor of malhernalics in the university of St. 
Andrews; an ofllce wliich he held for six years. 
In 1674 he was called to fill the mathematical 
chair in the university of Kdinburgh. Tliis place 
he had held for little more than a year, when, in 
October, 1675, lieir employed in showing the 
satellites of Jupiter tlirongh a telescope to some 
of his pupils, he was suddenly seized with total 
blindness, and died a few days after, at the early- 
age of thirty-seven. He was a man of an acute 
and penetrating genius. 

Gregory (John), M.D., professor of medicine 
in tlie university of Edinburgh, was born at 
Aberdeen, in 1724. Losing his father, in the 
seventh year of his age, the care of his educa- 
tior. devolved on his grandfather. Principal 
Chalmers, and on his elder brother, Dr. James 
Gregory, who, upon the resignation of Ins father a 
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short time before his death, had been appointed 
to succeed him in the professorship of medicine 
in King’s College. The rudiments of his clas- 
sical education he received at the grammar school 
of Aberdeen ; and, under the eye of his grand- 
father, he completed, in King’s College, his 
studies in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
in the sciences of ethics, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy. His master in philosophy and in 
mathematics was JVJr. Thomas (iordon, jnofessor 
of philosophy in King’s College. In 1742 Mr. 
Gregory went to Kdinburgh, where the school 
of medicine was then rising to that celebrity 
which has since so remarkably distinguished it. 
The Medical Society of Kdinburgh, instituted 
for the free discussion of all questions relative 
to medicine and philosophy, had begun to meet 
in 1737. Of this society Mr. Gregory was a 
member in 1742, at the time when Dr. Mark 
Akenside, his fellow student and intimate com- 
panion, was a member of the same institution. 
In 1745 our author went to Leyden, and attended 
the lectures of those celebrated professors Gau- 
bius, Albinus, and Van Uoyen. While at this 
place he had the honor of receiving from the 
King’s College of Aberdeen, an unsolicited de- 
gree of M.D. and soon after, on his return from 
Holland, was elected professor of philosophy in 
that university. In this capacity he read lectures 
in 1747, 1748, and 1749, on mathematics, and 
on experimental and moral philosophy. In the 
end of 1749, however, he resigned Ids professor- 
ship of philosophy, his views being turned chiefly 
to the practice of physic. Previously, however, 
to his settling as a physician at Aberdeen, he 
went for a few months to the continent. Some 
time after bis return to Scotland, Dr. Gregory 
married, in 1752, Klizabeth, daughter of William 
lord Forbes, and with her he received a hand- 
some addition to his fortune. Of her character 
It is enough to say, that her husband, in his 
work, entitled A Father’s Legacy to his Daugh- 
ters, declares, that, ‘while he endeavours to 
point out what they should be, he draws but a 
very faint and imperfect picture of what their 
mother was.^ The field of medical practice at 
Aberdeen being at that time in a great measure 
pre-occupied by his elder brother. Dr. James 
Gregory, and others, our author went to London 
in 1754, and in the same year was chosen FMl.S. 

In this city his professional talents would doubt- 
less have procured him a very extensive prac- 
tice; but the death of his brother, Dr. James 
Gregory, in November, 1755, occasioning a va- 
cancy in King’s College, Aberdeen, which lie 
was solicited to fill, he returned to his native 
country in 1756. Here our author remained 
till the end of 1764, when he changed his place 
of residence for Edinburgh, where, in 1766, on 
the resignation of Dr. Kutherford, he succeeded 
as professor of the practice of physic ; and was 
appointed first physician to his majesty for 
Scotland, on the death of Dr. Whytt. On his 
first establishment in the university of 'Edin- 
burgh, Dr. Gregory gave lectures on the prac- 
tice of physic, ill 1767, 1708, and 1769. After- 
wards, by .an arrangement with Dr. Cullen, 
professor of the theory of physic, these two 
eminent men gave alternate courses of the theory 
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and the practice. The i^niy lectures which he 
committed fully to writing, were those intro- 
ductory discourses which he read at the begin- 
ning of his animal course, and which are 
pubiished under thg title of Lectures on the 
Dutifes and Qualifications of a Physician. These 
lectures were first published in 1770, and after- 
wards in an enlarged at id more perfect form in 
1772; when lie also ])ublished FJements of the 
Practice of Physic, for the use of Students ; a 
work intended solely for his own pupils, and to 
be used by himself as a textbook to be com- 
mented upon ill his course of lectures. Dr. 
Gregory, soon after tlie death of his wife, and, 
as lie himself says, ‘for the amusement of 
his solitary hours,^ employed himself in the 
composition of a tract, entitled A Father’s 
Legacy to his Daughters ; which was published 
after the author’s death by his eldest son. These 
letters were evidently written under tlni impres- 
sion of an early death, which Dr. Gregory had 
reason to apprehend from a constitution subject 
to the gout, which had begun to appear at ir- 
regular intervals even from his eighteenth year. 
His mother, from whom he inherited that disease, 
died suddenly in 1770, while sitting at table. 
In the beginning of 1773, in conversation with 
his son, Dr. James Gregory, the latter remarking, 
that liaving for the three preceding years had no 
return of a lit, he might expect a pretty severe 
attack at that season ; he received llic observa- 
tion with some degree of vexation, as he felt 
himself then in his usual state of health. The 
prediction, however, was too true; for having- 
gone to bed on the 9th of February, 1773, with 
no apparent disorder, lie was found dead in the 
morning. His death had been instantaneous, 
and probably in his sleep; for there was not the 
smallest discomposure of limb or of feature, — • 
a perfect Fmtlianasia. 

Gueuouy (George), an English clergyman 
and general writer, was descended from a Scottish 
family, but born in Ireland, where his father was 
prebendary of Ferns. He was at twelve years 
old removed to IJverpooi, and is said to have 
sjKuit some years in a counting-house at that 
port. He, however, studied at Kdinburgh, where 
he applied himself chiefly to mathematics and 
philosophy, and, having taken orders, obtained a 
curacy at IJvcrpool iti 1778. In 1782 he be- 
came curate of Gri])plegate, London, but re- 
signed his office in 1785 on being elected morning 
preacher : he also officiated at the asylum. At 
this time he made himself known by the pub- 
lication of a volume of Historical J’.ssays. This 
was followed in 1789 by a Translation of bisho]) 
Lowth’s I.ectures on the Sacred Poetry of the 
Hebrews; after which appeared the Life of 
Chatterlon, reprinted in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica ; Church History, 2 vols. 8vo. ; a new 
translation of Telemachus ; and the Economy 
of Nature, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1804, through the 
interest of lord Sidmouth, he was presented tc 
the living of Westham in Essex, having pre- 
viously obtained a small prebend in St. Paul s, 
wbkh he resigned, on being preferred to the 
rectory of Stapleford in Hertfordshire. In his 
retirement at Westham he superintended the 
publication of a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
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2 vcis 4to. His last undertaking was, preparing 
for the press Letters on J^iterature and Taste, 
published after his death, which took place at 
Westham, March 12th, 1808, in the fifty-fourth 
year of bis age. 

Gregory (James), M.D. F.R.S., professor of 
physic in the university of Edinburgh, was born 
at Aberdeen in 17.58. lie was tlie author of 
various works on scientific subjects, and con- 
nected with his jirofessioii, and among them A 
dissertation De Morbis Cmli Mutatione Me- 
dendis, 8vo. 1774 ; Conspectus Medicinal Theo- 
retical, 1780, 2 vols. 8vo., which wen^ through 
four editions ; IMulosopbical and literary Essays, 
1702, 2 vols, Bvo ; Memorial presented to the 
Managers of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, 
4to., 1800; Cullen’s First Lines of the Rractice 
of Physic, with Notes, 2 vols. 8vo. This latter 
work went through seven editions. He also 
published a pajicr in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgii, on the Theory of 
the Moods of V erbs. Dr. Gregory died April 
2iid, 1821. 

Gregory, Care, a higli rocky bluff, on the 
north-west coast of North America, nearly per- 
pcinlioular. Cayitain Vancouver places this 
cape in lat. 43"^ 23' N., long. 23.5^^ .50' E.; cap- 
tain Cook in lat. 43^^ 30' N., long. 23.5° 57' E. 

GRE1F8VVALDE, a fortified town in Prus- 
sian Pomerania, on the Rick, and having a har- 
bour at tlie influx of the river into the Raltic. 
Here are manufactures of tobacco and salt; 
also some maritime trade. Population 3800. 
The town is the seat of a university, founded as 
far back as 14.5(3, but long fallen into decay: 
some new buildings were erected in 17.50, but 
the number %f students continues very small. 
The libciiry belonging to it contains a number of 
MSS. on the history of I’omeraiiia. Fifteen 
miles south-east of Stralsund. 

^REIG (Samuel Carlow itz), an eminent naval 
officer in the Russian service, born at Inver- 
keithiiig in Fifeshire. While in the navy of 
Gi(‘,at Britain, he distinguished himself at tlie 
defeat of Coiiflans by admiral Hawke, the taking 
of the 1 1 avail nail, and several other engagements 
ill that successful war. After the peace of 1763 
be entered into the Russian service ; and Hicre, 
at the battle of Chio, contributed principally, 
by his advice and exertions, to the destruction 
of the whole Turkish fleet. Sensible of his 
great professional merit, her imperial majesty 
promoted him, though a foreigner, to the chief 
command of the Russian navy, which he raised 
to a degree of respectanility and importance it 
never before had attained In reward of his 
great services; the empress bestowed on him 
many honorable marks of distinction, and an 
estato in Livonia, which his family now enjoy. 
In the last war between the Russians and Turks, 
which last were joined by the Swedes, he, in the 
Baltic, defeated the Swedish fleet ; and had not 
a part of his squadron, through cow'ardice, re- 
fused to come into action, he probably had cap- 
tured or sunk the whole of them. Soon after 
this he was seized with a fever, and died at Revel, 
on the 26th of October, 1788. 

GRE'MIAL, Lat. gremium Pertaining 
to the lap. 


GRENADA, one of the Caribbee islands, the 
Jast of ^ihe Windward Caribbees, lies thirty 
leagues north of New Andalusia, .on the con- 
tinent. According to some, it is twenty-four 
leagues in compass ; according to others only 
twenty-two. It is twenty-eight miles long, and 
in some places fifteen broad. The chief port, 
formerly called Louis, now St. George’s, stands 
on the west side of the island, iu tlie middle of 
a large bay, with a sandy bottom. It^s said 
that 1000 barks, from 300 to 400 tons, may ride 
secure from storms ; and that 100 ships, of 1000 
tons each, may be moored in the harbour. A 
large round basin, which is parted from it by a 
bank of sand, would contain a considerable 
number of ships, if the bank were cut through. 
The island abounds with game, fish, and very 
fine timber. A lake on a high mountain, about 
the middle of the island, supplies it with streams 
of fnisb water. Several bays and harbours lie 
round the island, some of which might be for- 
tifiL-d to great advantage; so tlial it is very con- 
venient for shipping, not being subject to hur- 
ricanes. The soil is capable of producing 
tobacco, sugar, indigo, peas, and millet. On 
the west side it is a rich black mould, or a sub- 
stratum of yellow clay. To the south the land 
is in general poor, and of a reddish hue, and the 
same extemls over a considerable part of the 
interior country. On the whole, however, it ap- 
pears to be fertile in a liigh degree, and by the 
variety, 'as well as excellence of its returns, 
seems adapted to every tropical production. 
Indigo, sugar, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, and cotton, 
thrive well in it. The rivers abound in eels, 
trout, and various other fisli. In the woods are 
found in great numbers partridges, pigeons, 
thrushes, parrots, &c. Grenada contains about 
80,000 acres of land ; but the quantity .actually 
cultivated has never exceeded .50,000. It is 
divided into six parishes, St. George, St. David, 
St. Andrew, St, Patrick, St. Mark, and St.John, 
and its cliief dependency, Cariacou, forms a 
seventh parish. The otlujr towns of Grenada, 
besides St. Georges, are, probably speaking, in- 
considerable villages or hamlets, which are gene- 
rally situated at' the bays and shipping places in 
the several out-parishes. 

In 1638 M. Poincy, a Frencliman, attempted 
to make a, settlement in Grenada; but was 
driven off by the Caribheans, who resorted to 
this island in greater numbers than to the neigh- 
bouring ones. In 16.50 M. Parquet, governor 
of Murtinico, carried over from that island 200 
men, furnished with presents to reconcile the 
savages, and with arms to subdue them in case 
they should prove intractable. The savages are 
said to have been frightened into submission by 
the number of the Frenchmen : but, according to 
some French writers, the chief not only w’elcomed 
the new-comers, but, in consideration of some 
knives, hatchets, scissars, and other toys, yielded 
to Parquet the sovereignty of the island, reserv- 
ing to themselves their own habitations. The 
abb^ Raynal iaforras us, that these first French 
colonist.s, imagining they had purchased the 
island by these trifles, assumed the sovereignty, 
and soon acted as tyrants. The Caribs, unable 
to contend with them by force, took their usua*^ 
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method of murdering all thos^ whom they found 
in a defenceless state. This produced a war; 
and the French settlers, having received a rein- 
forcement of 300 men from Marti nico, forced 
the savages to retire to a mountain ; whence, 
after exhausting all their arrows, they rolled 
down great logs of wood on their enemies. 
Here they were joined by other savages from tlie 
neighbouring islands, and again attacked the 
French, but were defeated anew ; and were at 
last (friven to such desperation, that forty of 
them, wlio had e.scaped from the slaughter, 
jumped from a precipice into the sea, where 
they all perislicd, rather than fall into the hands 
of their enemies. From thence the rock was 
called le Morne dcs Sauteurs, or * the hill of the 
Icapers which name it still retains. The French 
then destroyed the habitations and all the pro- 
visions of the savages ; but, fresh supplies of 
Caribbeans arriving, the war was renewed with 
great vigor, and great numbers of the French 
were killed. Upon this they resolved totally to 
exterminate the natives; and, having accordingly 
attacked the savages unawares, they inhumanly 
put to death the women and children, as well 
as the men; burning all their boats and canoes, 
to cut off all communication between the few 
survivors and the neighbouring islands. Notwith- 
standing all these barbarous precautions, how- 
ever, the Caribbeeans proved the irreconcilable 
enemies of the French ; and their frequent in- 
surrections at last obliged Panpiet to sell all his 
property in the island to the Count de Cerrillac 
in 1657. The new proprietor, who purchased 
Parquet’s property for 30,000 crowns, sent thi- 
ther a person of brutal manners to govern the 
island. He behaved with such insupportable 
tyranny, that most of the colonists retired to 
Martinico ; and the few who remained con- 
demned him to death after a formal trial. In 
the whole court of justice that tried this mis- 
creant, there was only one man (called Arch- 
angeli) who could write. A farrier was the 
person who impeached : and he, instead of the 
signatures, sealed with a horse-shoe ; and Arch- 
angeli, who performed the office of clerk, wrote 
round it these words in French, ‘ Mark of M. 
de la Brie, counsel for the court.’ It was ap- 
prehended that the court of France would not 
ratify a sentence passed with such unusual for- 
malities; and therefore most of the judges of 
the governor’s crimes, and witnesses of his 
execution, disappeared. Only those remained 
whose obscurity screened them from the pursuit 
of the laws. By an estimate, taken in 1700, 
there were at Grenada no more than 2.51 white 
people, fifty-three free savages or mulattoes, and 
525 slaves. The useful animals were reduced 
to sixty-four horses and 569 horned cattle. The 
whole culture consisted of three plantations of 
sugar md fifty-two of indigo. The island bad 
been sold in 1664 to the French West India 
Company for 100,000 livres. This unfavorable 
slate of affairs was changed in 1714, owing to 
the flourislilng condition of Martinico. The 
richest ships from that island were sent to the 
Spanish coasts, and in their way touched at Gre- 
nada to take in refreshments. The privateering 
traders, who undertook this navigation, taiigln 


the people of that island the value of their soil, 
which only required cultivation. Some traders 
furnished the inhabitants with slaves and uten- 
sils to erect sugar plantations. An open account 
was established between the two colonies. Gre- 
nada was clearing its debts gradually by its rich 
produce, and the balance was on the point of 
being closed, when the war in 1744 interrupted 
the communication between the two islands, and 
stopped the progress of the sugar plantations. 
This loss was supplied by the culture of cofiee, 
which was pursued during the hostilities with 
activity and eagerness. The jieace of 1748 
revived dll the labors, and opened all the former 
sources of wealth. In 1753 tlie population uf 
Grenada consisted of 1262 white people, 175 
free negroes, and 11,991 slaves. The cattle 
amounted to 2968 horses and mules, 2456 
horned cattle, 8278 sheep, 902 goats, and 331 
hogs. The cultivation rose to eighty-three sugar 
plantations, 2,725,600 coffee-trees, 150,300 
cocoa-trees, and BOO cotton ])laiits. The provi- 
sions consisted of 5,740,450 trenches of cassado, 
933,596 banana trees, and 143 scpuires of pota- 
toes and yams. TIk^ colony made a rapid pro- 
gress, in proportion to the excellence of its soil ; 
l)ut in 1762 the island was taken by the British. 
At this time one of the mountains at the side of 
St. George’s harbour was strongly fortified, and 
might have made a good defence, but surren- 
dered without firing a gun; and by the treaty 
concluded in 1763 the island was ceded to Bri- 
tain. On this ces id the management of 

the colony after tliat event, the abhc llaynal 
has the following remarks. ^ This long train of 
evils,’ the ambition and mismanagement of his 
countrymen, ‘ bus tlirown Grenada itito the hands 
of the Fnglish, wlio are in possession of this 
conquest by the treaty of 1763. England has 
not made a fortunate begiiming. In the first 
'enthusiasm raised by an acquisition, of whicl 
tin; highest opinion had l)cen prciviously fornted, 
every one was eager to purcliaso (^states there. 
They sold for much more than thedr real value. 
This caprice, by expelling old colonists who 
were inured to the climate, has sent about 
£1,553,000 out of the mother country. This 
imprudence has been followed by another. The 
new proprietors, misled, no doubt, by national 
pride, have substituted new methods to those of 
their predecessors. They have attempted to 
alter the mode of living among their slaves. 
The negroes, wdio from their very ignorance are 
more attached to their customs than other men, 
have revolted. It hath been foiind necessary to 
send out troops, and to shed blood. The whole 
colony was filled with suspicions. The masters, 
who had laid themselves under a necessity of 
using violent methods, were afraid of being 
burnt or massacred in their own plantations, 
The labors have declined, or been totally in- 
terrupted. Tranquillity has at length been 
restored. The number of slaves have been in- 
creased as fiir as 40,000^ and the produce has 
been raised to the treble of what it was under 
the French government. The plantations will 
still be improved by the neighbourhood of a 
dozen of islands, called the Grenadilloes, that 
are dependent on the colony.’ In 1770 the 
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conquest of this island was accomplished by 
D’Estaign the French admiral. Immediately 
after his conquest of St. Lucia, being reinforced 
by a squadron under M. de la Motte, he set sail 
for (Grenada, with a fleet of twenty-six sail of 
the line, and twelve frigates, having on board 
10,000 land forces. Here he arrived on the 2d 
of July; and landed 3000 troops, chiefly Irish, 
being part of th^ brigade composed of natives 
of Ireland in the sqjjrvice of France. These were 
conducted by count Dillon, wlio disposed them 
in such a manner as to surround the hill that 
commands George’s Town, togetlier with the fort 
and harbour. To oppose these, lord M’Cartney, 
the governor, had only about 150 regulars, and 
300 or 400 armed inhabitants : but, though all 
resistance was evidently vain, he determined 
nevertheless to make an honorable and gallant 
defence. The preparations ho made were such 
as induced D’Lstaign liimself to be picsent at 
the attack ; and, even with his vast superiority 
of force, the first attack on the entrenchments 
proved unsuccessful. The second continued 
two hours; when the garrison were obliged to 
yield to the immense disparity of numbers who 
assaulted them, after having killed or wounded 
300 of tlieir antagonists. Having thus made 
tliemsclves masters of the intrcnchments on the 
hill, the Frencli turned the cannon of them to- 
wards tlie fort which lay under it ; on which 
the governor demanded a capitulation. The 
.terms, however, were so extraordinary and iin- 
])rccedented, that l)oth tlie governor and inha- 
bitants agreed in rejecting them ; and determined 
rather to surrender witiiout any conditions, than 
upon those which appeared so eNtravagaut. On 
this occasion D’Estaign is said to have behaved 
in a very haughty and severt manner; indulging 
his soldiers also in the most unwarrantable liber- 
ties, and in which they would have proceeded 
much farther, had they not been restrained by 
the Irish troops in the French service. In the 
mean time admiral Myron, who had been con- 
voying the homeward bound WT'st India fleet, 
hastened to St. V'incent, in hopes of recovering 
it ; but being informed, by the way, that a de- 
scent had been made at Grenada, he changed his 
course, hoping that lord M’Cartney would be 
able to hold out till his arrival. On the 6th of 
July he came in sight of the French fleet ; and, 
without regarding D’Estaign’s superiority of six 
ships of the line and as many frigates, deter- 
mined if possible to force him to a close en- 
gagement. Tlic French commander, however, 
was not so confident of his own prowess as to 
run the risk ot an encounter of tliis kind ; and, 
having already acliicved his conquest, had no 
Other view than to preserve it. His designs were 
facilitated by the good condition of his fleet ; 
which, being more lately come out of port than 
that of the British, sailed faster, so that he was 
thus enabled to keep at what distance he pleased. 
The engagement began about eight in the morn- 
ing, when admiral Barrington, with his own 

and two other ships, got up to the van of the 
enemy, which they attacked with the greatest 
spirit. As the other ships of his division, how- 
ever, were not able to get up to his assistance, 
these three ships were necessarily obliged to 
VoL. X. 


encounter a vast superiority, and of consequence 
suffered exceedingly. The battle was carried on 
from beginning to end in the same unequal 
manner ; nor were the British commanders, 
with their utmost efforts, able to bring the French 
to a close engagement. Thus captains Colling- 
wood, Edwards, and Cornwallis, stood the fire 
of the whole French fleet for some time. Cap- 
tain Fanshaw of the Monmouth, a sixty-four 
gun ship, tlirew himself singly in the way of the 
enemy’s van; and admiral Rowley and captain 
Butchard fought at the .same disadvantage ; so 
tliat, finding it impossible to continue the en- 
gagement with any probability of success, a 
general cessation of firing took place about 
noon. It recommenced in the same manner 
about 3 P. ^1., and lasted, with different inter- 
ruptions, till evening. During this action some 
of the British ships had forced their way into 
St. George’s harbour, not imagining that the 
enemy were already in possession of the island. 
They were soon undeceived, however, by per- 
ceiving the French colors flying ashore, and the 
guns and batteries firing at them. This disco- 
very put an end to the design which had brought 
on the engagement; and as it was now high time 
to think of providing for the safety of the British 
trans])orts, which were in danger from the num- 
ber of the enemy’s frigates, the engagement was 
finally discontinued. During this action some 
of admiral Byron’s ships had suffered extremely. 
The Lion of sixty-four guns, captain Cornwallis, 
was found incapable of rejoining tlie fleet, 
which were plying to windward ; nnd was there- 
fore obliged to bear away alone before the wind. 
Two other ships lay far astern in a very dis- 
tressed situation ; but no attempt was made to 
take them, nor did the French admiral show the 
least inclination to renew the engagement. Gre- 
natla was restored to Great Britain by the peace 
in 1783. George’s Town, or St. George’s, is the 
residence of the governor, and the governor, 
general Matthew, made a present to the citizens 
of a clock and bells in 1780. The garrison then 
consisted of artillery, two regiments of Euro- 
peans, and one of blacks. As there arc several 
small islands subject to the laws enacted in Gre- 
nada, they each elect a person to represent them 
in .the general assembly, which is always held in 
St. George’s. As none of the (Grenadines have 
a harbour fit for large vessels, the produce of 
them is conveyed in snmll vessels to St. George’s, 
whence it is exported to tiie different places 
of J'>urope, Africa, America, &c. Although by 
the pisice of 1763, all the French inhabitants 
who inclined to remain in the island became 
invested with the privileges of British subjects, 
and although these privileges were confirmed in 
1768, yet the treatment which they experienced 
from the British settlers, proved so extremely 
oppressive, that they at last broke out into a for- 
midable insurrection. On the 2d of March, 
1795, the old French inhabitants, being joined 

by the miilattoes under Fedon, seized the towns 

of Grenville and Gouyave, plundered the former, 
murdered eleven of the English inhabitants, and 
took the rest prisoners. On the 5th, 130 troops 
were sent against the rebels, but were obliged to 
retreat. The most barbarous massacres now 
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took place on both side!? ; and general Lindsey, 
finding himself unable to quell the insurrection, 
put an end to his own life. On the IGth of 
April general Nichols, arriving from Martinico, 
assumed the command, and various engagements 
took place, wherein sometimes the insurgents 
and sometimes the British had the advantage. 
In this distracted state the island continued till 
December 1795, when the French landed a body 
of troops, who joined the rebels, and reduced 
great part of tlie island ; but on the 10th of July 
1796 the Frencli commandant, Jossey, surren- 
dered all tlie French posts by capitulation to the 
British under general Abercrombie ; and Fedon 
and his associates escaped into the woods, after 
having murdered all their prisoners. The Bri- 
tish obtained complete possession on tlie 10th of 
June; Grenada is 123 miles south-west of Bar- 
badoes, and seventy-one north-west of Tobago. 
Long. 61° 40' VV., lat. 12° 0' N. 

GRENADE,' n. . S'. ^ Fr. g?'enadicr ; Latin 

Grenadier,' ygranatiun. A globe or 

Grena'do. j ball of iron, or other me- 

tal, which, being filled with gun-powder, is set 
on fire by means of a fusee. Grenadier is a 
foot soldier, of whom tnere was one company 
formerly in every regiment: such men being em- 
ployed to throw grenades. 

Vet to express a Scottish enterprize, 

Not all those mouth grenados can suffice. 

Cleatieland. 

You may as well try to quench a flaming gretiado 
with a shell of fairwatcr^ as hope to succeed. Watts. 

Peace allays the shepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay^s Pastorals. 

Grenade, or Granado, is a kind of small 
bomb or shell, of the same diameter as a four- 
pound bullet; it weighs about two pounds, being 
charged with four or five ounces of powder, and 
is tiirown by the hand, whence they are most 
generally styled hand-grenades. They liave a 
touch-hole in the same manner as a shell, and a 
fusee of the same composition. The fusee is 
fired with a match, and the grenades being thrown 
the powder becomes inflamed, and the shell in- 
stantly bursts into splinters, that kill or maim 
whomsoever they may reach. They were invent- 
ed about 1594. The author of the Military Dic- 
tionary has the following remark on the use of 
grenades : ‘ Grenades have unaccountably sunk 
into disuse, but we are persuaded there is nothing 
more proper than to have grenades to throw 
among the enemy who have jumped into the 
ditch. During the siege of Cassel, under count 
de la Lippe, in the campaign of 1762, a young 
engineer undertook to carry one of the outwork.s 
with a much smaller detachment than one which 
had been repulsed, and succeeded with ease from 
the use of grenades ; which is a proof that they 
should not be neglected, either in the attack or 
defence of posts.’ 

Grenadier, Granadier, a foot soldier 
armed with firelock, bayonet, and in some ser- 
vices with a hanger ; grenadiers carry, besides 
their arms, a cartridge box that will hold thirty- 
six rounds. They are clothed differently from 
the. rest of the battalion they belong to, by wear- 
ing a high cap, fronted with a plate of brass, on 
which the king’i arms is generally represented, 


&c., and a piece of fringed or tufted cloth upon 
their shoulders, called a wing : in some armies 
they have more pay than a common soldier. 
They are always the tallest and stoutest men, 
cons^^quently the first upon all attacks. Lvery 
battalion of foot has generally a company of 
grenadiers belonging to it, which takes the right 
of the battalion. 

GRENADILLOES, or Grenadines. See 
Granadilloes. These islands are from three 
to eight leagues each in cii^umference, but are 
said to be all destitute of water, except the island 
Cariacou, wherein one spring has been discover- 
ed by digging, which is kept locked up by the 
proprietor. The capital of that island is llilsbo- 
rough, which has a church. See Grenada. 

GRENAILI.E, a name given by the French 
writers to a preparation of copper, which the 
Chinese use as a red color in some of their finest 
China, particularly for that color which is called 
oil-red, or red in oil. 

GRENOBLE, a large, populous, and ancient 
town of France, in the department of Isete, and 
ci-devant province of Dauphiny, anciently Accu- 
siorum Colonia. It contains a great number of 
handsome structures, particularly churches, and 
ci-devant convents. It is seated on the Iscre, 
over which there are two bridges leading into a 
single street, of great length, and haVing the ap- 
pearance of a suburb. (irenoblc, though not a 
fine town, has several spacious squares, it is 
surrounded with ramparts, and entered by draw- 
bridges ; its population is about 23,000. Among 
the public buildings that attract the attentidn of 
travellers is the ancient Hotel de Lesdiguieres, 
now the town-house : the court house ; and 
the cathedral, a heavy edifice in the Gothic 
style. On an eminence, near the middle 
of the town, stand the ruins of a once strong 
citadel, called* , the Bastile. From the sum- 
mit is enjoyed a delightful view as far as Mont 
Blanc, a distance of thirty leagues. Outside 
of the town arc two hospitals, one for the 
military, another, on a larger scale, for the poor 
in general. The literary and scientific institu- 
tions are a small university, a provincial school, 
an academy of arts and sciences established in 
1796, societies of medicine and agriculture, the 
schools of surgery and midwifery, and the artil- 
lery school. To these institutions belong a 
library of 60,000 volumes, a museum, a botanical 
garden, a cabinet of natural history, and a small 
cabinet of antiquities. 

The principal manufactures are of gloves, cot- 
ton articles, and different kinds of liqueurs. Its 
glove manufactures have long been celebrated, 
and employ nearly one-fourth of the population. 
It has likewise manufactures of hemp. Its com- 
merce is favored by the Isere, which is naviga- 
ble to a considerable distance above the town, 
and is made to convey quantities of timber, hemp, 
flax, linen, leather, iron, and marble. Grenoble 
is likewise the staple for the cheese made near 
Sassenage, a village in the neighbourhood. It 
was formerly the seat of the governor and parlia- 
ment of Dauphiny, and is now the residence of 
the prefect of the departmen of one of the high- 
er, and of several smaller courts of justice. It is 
likewise the head-quarters of a military division, 
and the see of a bishop. The climate here is 
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very variable, and affected by the exhalations 
from the neighbouring marshes. This was the 
first place of note that opened its gates to Napo- 
leon on his return from Elba; he entered it 8th 
March 1815. Twenty-seven miles south of 
Chanibcrry. 

GllENOUILLES, Les, a cluster of rocks in 
the West Indian Ocean, about thirty-six miles 
south-east from Point Morand, in the island of 
Jamaica. 

G IIESIIAM (Sir Thomas), an opulent mer- 
chant in London, descended froiii an ancient fa- 
mily of Norfolk. He was born in 1519. His 
fiithcr was king’s agent at Antwerp, and Sir Tho- 
mas, being appointed to the same office in 1551, 
removed to that city with his family. This em- 
ployment was suspended, on the accession of 
queen Mary, but was restored to him again, 
(iueon Elizabeth knighted him, and made him 
her agent in foreign parts. About this time he 
built a large mansion-house on the west side of 
l]ishopsgateStreet,since named Gresham College, 
He now proposed to build a house or exchange 
for the merchants to meet in, instead of walking 
in the open street; and offered, if the citizens 
would provide a proper piece of ground, to build 
the exchange at his own expense ; which being 
accepted, he fulfilled his promise after the plan 
of the exchange at Antwerp. On the 29th of 
January 1570, when the new edifice was opened, 
the queen came and dined with the founder; and 
caused a herald with a trumpet to proclaim it by 
the name of the Royal Exchange. In pursuance 
also of a promise to endow a college for the pro- 
fession of the seven liberal sciences, he made a 
testamentary disposition of his house in London 
for that ])urpose. See College. He left several 
other benefactions, and died in 1579. He was 
a great friend and patron of the celebrated mar- 
tyrologist, John Eox. He was well acquainted 
with tlie ancient and several modern languages ; 
and had a very comprehensive knowledge of 
foreign and domestic commerce. He transacted 
queen Elizabeth’s mercantile affairs so constantly 
that he was called the royal merchant; and his 
house was sometimes appointed for the reception 
of foreign princes upon their first arrival in 
1 -ondon. 

Gresham College. See College. 

GRESSIE, or Gressec, a town on the north- 
east coast of Java, and formerly the capital of a 
kingdom. It has comparatively few European 
inhabitants, but the native population and the 
Cliinese are numerous. The latter have a temple 
leared by their own priests. The saltpetre works 
are very extensive ; but the want of good water, 
and the general unhealthiness of the place, may 
be considered as tlie causes of its decline. Long. 
112° 50' E., lat. 7° 9' S. 

GREVTLLE (Fulke), lord Brook, a poet and 
miscellaneous writer, born in 1554, and descend- 
ed from the noble families of Beauchamps of 
Powick and Willoughby de Brook. In com- 
pany with his cousin'Sir Philip Sidney, he began 
his education at a school in Shrewsbury : thence 
he went to Oxford, and afterwards to Cambridge. 
He next visited foreign courts, and, on his return 
to England, was introduced to queen Elizabeth 
by his uncle Robert Greville ; and by means of 


Sir Henry Sidney, lord president of Wales, was 
nominated to some lucrative employments in that 
principality. He continued a constant attendant 
at court, and a favorite with the queen to the 
end of her reign ; during which he obtained the 
office of treasurer of marine causes, a grant of the 
manor of Wcdgnock, and the honor of knight- 
hood. In her reign he was several times elected 
M. P. for Warwickshire, and his name often ap- 
pears in committees. On the accession of king 
James I. he was installed knight of the Bath; 
and soon after obtained a grant of the ruinous 
castle of Warwick, which lie repaired at a con- 
siderable expense. In 1614 he was made under 
treasurer, chancellor of the exchequer, one of the 
privy council, and gentleman of the bed chamber; 
and in 1620 he was raised to the dignity of 
baron. He was also privy-counsellor to king 
Charles L, in the beginning of whose reign he 
founded a history lecture in Cambridge. Hav- 
ing thus attained the age of seventy-four, through 
a life of continued prosperity, universally admired 
as a gentleman and a scholar, he fell by the 
hands of an assassin, one of his own domestics, 
who immediately stabbed himself with the same 
weapon with which he had murdered his master. 
This fellow’s name was Haywood; and the 
cause is said to have been a severe reprimand, 
for his presumption in upbraiding his master for 
not providing for liim after his death. He had 
been v^itness to lord Brook’s will, and knew the 
contents. * Lord Brook was buried with great 
pomp in St. Mary’s church at Warwick, in his 
own vault, over which he had erected a monu- 
ment of black and white marble, ordering at his 
death the following inscription to be engraved 
upon his tomb : ‘ Fulke Greville, servant to 
queen Elizabeth, counsellor to king James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney. Tropbamm Peccati.’ 
He wrote several works in verse and prose, 
among which are two tragedies, Alaham and 
Mustapha. A Treatise of Human Learning, &c., 
in verse, folio. The life of Sir Philip Siilney. 
An Inquisition upon Fame and Honor, in eighty- 
six stanzas. Cecilia, a collection of 109 songs. 
His Remains, consisting of political and philoso- 
phical poems. 

GREUT, ?t. s. A kind of fossile body. 

A sort of tin ore, with its ffreut ; that is, a ccvigo- 
ries of crystals, or sparks of spar, of the bigness of 
baysalt, and of a brown shining colour immersed 
therein. Grew*s Miueum. 

GREW. The preterite of Grow, which see. 

The pleasing task he fails not to renew ; 

Soft and more soft at every touch it grew. 

Dryden. 

GREW (Nehemiah), a learried English writer, 
of the seventeenth century, who had considerable 
practice as a physician in London, and succeeded 
Mr. Oldenburgh in the office of secretary to the 
Royal Society. In this capacity, pursuant to an 
order of council, he drew up a catalogue of the 
natural and artificial rarities belonging to the so- 
ciety, under the title of Museum regalis Societa- 

tis, &c., 1681. He also wrote besides several 
pieces in the Philosophical Transactions, 1. The 
ComparativeAnatomy of the Stomach and Entrails, 
folio. 2. The Anatomy of Plants, folio. .'1. Tracta- 
tus de sails Cathartici natura et usu. 4 . Cosmologia 

2X2 
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Sacra, or a Discourse of the Universe as it is the 
Creature ancJ^ Kingdom of God, folio. He died 
su^eiily in i721. 

GREWIA, in botany, a genus of the polyan- 
dria order, and gynandria class of plants : natural 
order thirty-seventh, columniferaG : cal. penta- 
phyllous ; petals five, each with a nectariferous 
scale at the base ; berry quadrilocular. Eleven 
species : the chief are, 

.1, G. Africana, with oval sj)ear-shaped ser- 
rated leaves, a native of Senegal in Africa, 
whence its seeds vrere brought by Mr. Adanson. 
In this country it rises with a shrubby stalk five 
or six feet high, sending out many lateral 
(branches, with a brown hairy bark, and garnished 
with spear-shaped serrated leaves ; but the plants 
do not flower in Britain. This species is tender, 
and must be kept constantly in a warm bark 
stove. In summer it requires a large sliare of 
the free air, and should have water three or four 
times a week in warm weather; but in winter 
they must be sparingly watered The negroes of 
Senegal highly value a decoction of the bark, 
and use it as a never-failing remedy against 
venereal complaints. 

2. G. occidentalis, with oval crenated loaves. 
It is a native of the Cape of (jood Hope, and 
grows to the height of ten or twelve feet. The 
stem an<l branches greatly resemble those of the 
small leaved elm, the bark being smooth, and of 
the same color with that when young. Thi^leavcs 
are also very like those of the elm, and fall off in 
autumn. The flowers are produced singly along 
the young brandies from the wings of the leaves, 
and are of a briglit purple color. This species, 
though a native of a warm climate, will bear the 
open air in this country; only requiring to be 
shedtered in a green-house during winter. It 
may be propagated by cuttings, or layers, planted 
in pots filled with soft loamy earth. 

GREY, udj. Fr. ^ri$. More properly writ- 
ten gray. See Gray. 

This ancient ruffian. Sir, whose life 'I spared at 
suit of his grey beard. Sliakspcare. King Lear. 

Our green youth copies what sinners act. 

When venerable age commends the fact. Drydcn, 

Grey (Lady Jane), a most illustrious and un- 
fortunate lady, descended of the blood royal of 
England by both parents, was the eldest daughter 
of Henry Grey, marquis of Dorset, and Frances, 
the daughter of Bharles Brandon, lord Suffolk, 
by Mary, the dowager of Louis Xlt. king of 
France, who was the youngest daughter of Henry 
Vlf. king of England. She was born in 1637, 
at Broadgate, her father’s scat, in Leicestershire. 
She discovered an early propensity to all kinds 
of literature ; and liaving considerable genius, 
improved under the tuition of Mr. Aylmer, after- 
wards bishop of London, she made a surprising 
progress in the languages, arts, and sciences. She 
understood various branches of philosophy, and 
could express herself in Latin and Greek. Sir 
Thomas Chaloner (Strype’s Memorials, vol. iii. 
p. 93), says, that she was well versed in Hebrew^ 
Chaldee, Arabic, French, and Italian. He adds, 
that ‘ she played well on instrumental music, 
writ a curious hand, and was fjxcellent at the 
needle.’ In 15.53 the dukes of Suffolk and Nor- 
thumberland, who were now, after the fall of 


Somerset, arrived at the height of power, began, 
on the decline of king Edward’s he^alth, to think 
how to prevent any reverse of fortune upon his 
death. No other remedy was judged sufficient 
but a change in the succession of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families, by render- 
ing Lady Jane queen. Those excellent and 
amiable qualities, which had rendered her dear 
to all who liatl the happiness to know her, 
joined to licr near affinity to the king, subjected 
h.er to bcco ne chief tool of ambition not her 
own. With this view she was married to lord 
Guildford Dudley, fourth son of the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, without discovering to lier the real 
design of the match ; which was Cv^lebrated with 
great pomp in the end of May ; and was so much 
to the king’s satisfaction that he contributed 
largely to the expense of it, Edward V' 1. died in 
July following; and Lady Jane, with infinite 
reluctance, overpowered by the solicitations of 
her ambitious friends, allowed herself to be pro- 
claimed cpicen of iMigland, on tlie strength of a 
deed extorted from that prince by her father-in- 
law, the duke of Northumberland, which set 
aside the succession of queen Mary, queen Eli- 
zabeth, and Mary queen of Scots. Her regal 
pageantry continued but a few days. Queen 
Mary’s hereditary riglit prevailed ; and tlie unfor- 
tunate Lady Jane Grey and her husband wore 
committed to the tower, and on the 13th of No- 
vember arraigned and found guilty of high trea- 
son.. On the r2th of February following they 
were both beheaded on Tower-hill. Her mag- 
nanimity in this dreadful scene was astonisliing. 
Immediately before her execution, she addressed 
herself to the weeping multitude with composure 
and coherency. Feckcnhain, iMary’s cluiplain, 
visited her in the Tower, and tried to convert 
her to the Catholic faitli, but found her by far his 
superior in argument. Her writings are, 1. Four 
Latin Epistles ; three to Bullenger, a.id one to 
her sister lady Catharine. The last was written 
the night before her execution, in a blank leaf of 
a Greek Testament: a circumstance which seems 
to have led Dr. Watkins, in his Biographical 
Dictionary, to say it was written ‘ in the (ireek 
language.’ These letters are printed in a work 
entitled Epistola,* Helvetica} Reformatoribus, vel 
ad cos scriptze, &c., Tiguri, 1742^ Bvo. 2. Her 
Conference with Feckcnhain. Ballard. 3. A 
letter to Dr. Harding, her father’s chaplain. 
Printed in the Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 28. 4. A 

Prayer for her own use during her confinement. 
In Fox’s Acts and Monuments. 5. Four Latin 
verses; written in prison with a pin. They are 
as follows 

Non aliena putes, homini quae obtingere possunt : 

Sors hodierna mihi, eras crit ilia tibi. 

Jane Dudley. 

To mortals’ common fate thy mhid resign. 

My lot to-day to-morrow may be thine ! 

Deo juvante, nil nocet livor ipalus : 

Kt non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 

Post tenebras spero luceui. 

Freely rendered thus: 

Harmless all malice if our God be nigh. 

Fruitless all pains, if he his help deny ; 

Patient I pass these gloomy hours away 
And wait the morning of eternal day. 
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6. Her speech on the Scaffold. I|t began thus^: 
^My Lords, and you,* good Christian people, 
who come to see me die, I am under a law, and 
by that law^ as a never-erring judge, I am con- 
demned to die ; not for any thing 1 have offended 
the queen’s majesty; for 1 will wash my hands 
guiltless thereof, and deliver to my God a soul 
as pure from such trespass as innocence from 
injustice; but only for that 1 consented to the 
thing I was forced unto, constraint making the 
law believe I did that which I never understood,’ 
&c. Ilollingshed, Sir Richard Baker, Bale, and 
Fox, tell us that she wrote several other things, 
but do not mention where they are to be found. 

Grey (Richard), D. 1)., a learned English 
divine, born in 1G93, and educated at Oxiord, 
where he took the degree of M. A. m 1719. lie 
obtained the rectories of Kimeote in Leicester- 
shire, and Hinton in Northamptonshire, with 
other benefices. He published many sermons 
and religious tracts; besides the following: — 
Memoria Technia, or a New Method of Artifi- 
cial Memory; of whicli the first edition was 
printed in 1730, and a fourth in 1756 ; A System 
of English Ecch'siastcal Law, Bvo. 1741 ; The 
Miserable and Distracted .State of Religion in 
England, upon the Downfall of the Church Estab- 
lished, 8vo., 17*30; A New atul Easy Method of 
Lenrning llcbrew witliout Points, 1738; His- 
toria Josephi, et Paradigmata Verborum, 1739; 
Liber Jobi, 1742; Answer to Warburton’s Re- 
marks, 1744; Nova Methodus Hebraice dis- 
cendi, 5^.c., 1751; and A Translation of Mr. H. 
Browne’s j>oem, Ue Animi Immortalitate. He 
was married; and died Ecbrnary 28th, 1771, 
aged seventy-eight, leaving several daughters. 

Gkev (Zachary), LL. D., an English divine, 
born in 1687. He studied and graduated at 
Cambridge. He was vicar of St. Giles’s and St. 
Peter’s in Cambridge, and was author of about 
thirty difierent works ; particularly. An Answer to 
Neale’s History oftlic I’uritans ; 3 voks. 8vo. His 
edition of Hudibras, 1744, was satirised by War- 
burton and Henry Fielding. He died in 1766, 
aged seventy-nine. 

GRE/YllOl Nl), n.s. Sax. jpijhuno. A 
tall lleet dog that chases hi sight. 

Oreihoundes lie liailde as swift as foul of flight. 

Chaucer. Prohxfiie to Cauterlmry Tales. 

First may a trusty greyhound transform himsolf into 
a tyger. Sidney, 

So, on the Downs we see, near Wilton fair, 

A hastened hare from greedy greyhounds go. Id. 
The impatient greyhound, slipt from far. 

Bounds o'er tlie glebe to catch the fearful hare. 

Dryden. 

Greyhound. See Can is and Dog. Among 
a litter of greyhound’s puppies, tlie best are al- 
ways those which are lightest. These will make 
Ihe nimblest dogs as they grow uj). The quali- 
ties of a good greyhound are well expressed in 
the following lines. According to them he is 
to have 

A Head like a snake 

Neck like a drake, 

BhcK. like a beam. 

Side like a bream. 

Tail like a rat, 

Fool like a ca* 


In breeding these dogs, the bitch is principally 
to be regarded ; for it is found by experience, 
that the best dog and a bad bitch will not get so 
good puppies, as an indifferent dog with a good 
bitch. The dog and bitch should be as nearly as 
possible of the same age ; and, for breeding per- 
fect dogs, they should not be more than four 
years old. An old bitch may be used with a 
young dog, but the puppies of a young bitch and 
an old dog will never be good for any thing, 
the general food for a greyhound is cliippings 
or raspings of bread, with soft bones and gristles ; 
and tliose chippings ought always to be soaked 
in beef or mutton broth. The proper exercise 
is coursing him three times a-week, and reward*- 
ing him with blood ; which will animate him 
in the highest degree, and encourage him to 
prosecute his game. But the hare, also, should 
always have fair play. She should have tlio 
law, as it is called ; that is, have leave to run 
about tvvclv^e score yards before the dog is slipped 
at her, that he may have some difiiculty in the 
course, and not pick up the game too easily. If 
he kills the hare he must never be suffered to 
tear her ; but she must be taken from him, his 
mouth cleaned of the wool, and the liver and 
lights given him by way of encouragement. Then 
he is to be led home, and his feet washed with 
butter and beer, and about an hour after he is to 
be fed. VVheu the dog is to be taken out to 
course, he should have nothing in the morning 
but a toast and butter, and then he is to be 
kennelled till taken out to the field. The ken- 
nelling lliese dogs is of great use, al^^ays giving 
them spirit and nimblcness wlien they are let 
loose. The best way of managing a fine grcyliound 
is never to let him stir out of the kennel, except 
when feeding, walking, or coursing. 

GREVW ACKE, a mountain formation, con- 
sisting of two similar rocks, wliich alternate with 
and pass into each otiicr, called greywacke, and 
grey wacke-slate. The first possesses the characters 
of the formation. It is a rock composed of 
pieces of quartz, felspar, and slate^ cemented by 
a ‘day-slate basis. These ])ieces vary in size 
from a hen’s egg to little grains. When the tex- 
ture becomes exceedingly linc-graiiied, the rock 
constitutes grcywackc-slate. Its color is usually 
ash or smoke-gray, and glimmers from intor- 
^persed scales of mica. It contains quartz veins, 
but no bedsofipiartz. Petrifactions arc fou.id in it. 
These rocks are stratified, foi’iping, when alone, 
round-backed hills, with deep valleys between 
them. Immense beds of trap, fiinty-slate, and 
transition limestone, are contained in this forma- 
tion ; us well as numerous metallic ores in beds 
and large veins. 

GHEZZANA, or Grezzano, a town of the 
Veronese, in Maritime Austria, according to the 
division (ff that province between the emperor 
and the’ Cisalpine republic, made by the treaty 
of Caiiipo Formic, in 1797; but by the 
conquest of the Veronese, by the French and 
Cisalpines under general Brune in December, 
1800, and .subsequent annexation of the whole 
province, it became part of the Cisalpine republic. 
This town is twelve miles north of Verona, and 
two of Breonio ; and is seated near the Bridge of 
Bcja, a remarkable bridge formed by nature. 
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which connects two hills together. Its arch is 
fifty Veronese feet broad, and no fewer than 114 
feet high. 

GRIAS, in botany, a genus of the raonogynia 
order, and polyandria class of plants : cor. te- 
Irapetalous; cal. quad ri lid ; the' stigma sessile 
and cruciform : the fruit is a plum with an 
eight-furrowed kernel. There is but one species, 
viz. G. cauliflora, tlic anchovy pear, a native of 
Jamaica. The leaves arc nearly oval, and about 
three feet long. It has a straight stem, upon 
the upper part of which come forth the flowers. 
The fruit is large, and contains a stone with 
eight furrows. These fruits are eaten by the 
inhabitants. 

GRIB ALDUS (Alatthew), a learned civilian 
of Badua, who left Italy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in order to make a public professibn of the 
Protestant religion. After having been for some 
time professor of the civil law at Tubingen, he was 
obliged to leave it, having imbibed some doubts 
respecting the doctrine of the Trinity : but he was 
seized at Berne, where be w’ould have met with 
very severe treatment, had he not renounced his 
opinions, lie however relapsed again, and would 
certainly have been put to death, had he not 
died of tlie plague in 1664. lie wrote De 
Methodo ac Ratione Snulciidi in JurcCivili; 
and several other works which are lield in general 
estimation. 

GRIBNER (Michael Henry), a learned ci- 
vilian of Germany, born at Leipsic in 16B2. 
After writing some time in the Journal of Leip- 
sic, he was made professor of law at Wittem- 
berg: whence he passed to Dresden, and was 
at last recalled to Leipsic to succeed AI. Alenckc. 
He died in 1734. Besides several academical 
dissertations, he wrote 1. Principia Processus 
Judiciarii; 2. Principia Juris Prudentiae Natu- 
ralis, a small work much esteemed ; 3. Opuscula 
Juris Publici et Privati. 

GRICE, 71. s. Dan. and Svved. grig. A step 
or greeze ; a little pig. — Gouldmaii. 

No, not iigrice ; 

This a step to love. 

Shakspeare. Twelfth Night, 

To GRIDE, r. rz. h?i\, ^riclare. To cut; to 
make way by cutting. A word elegant, but not 
in use. 

His poignant spear he thrust with puissant sway. 
That through his thigh the mortal steel did gride. 


The griding sword, with discontinuous wound. 
Passed through him. Milton*8 Paradise Lost. 

GRFDELIN, odj. Fr. gris de lin. A color 
mixed of w'hitc and red. 

The ladies dressed in rich syraars were seen 
Of Florence satin, flowered with white and green. 
And for a shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 

Dryden. 

GRFDIRON, n. s. Isl. grind, a grate, and 
iron. A portable grate on which meat is laid tO 
be broiled upon the fire. 

He bs^d added two bars to the gridiron. 

Spectator, 


GRIEF, 71. s, . Fr. grever; Italian, 

Griev'ance, n. 5. ^ave; Flem. griever; 
Grieve, v. a. & v. n. Welsh griff; Lat. gra- 
GrievTngly, adv, yvis. Sorrow and regret 

Griev'ous, for something past; 

Griev'ously, cdu. pain or disease; in- 
Griev'ousness, rz. . 9 .^ a harm; what- 

ever lies as a weight upon the heart. The verb 
signifies to afflict; to injure or make sorrowful; 
when applied to faults, the word grievous is ex- 
pressive of atrocity; it also sometimes implies 
discontent; to be in pain; to mourn; to sor- 
row, as for the death of friends. It has some- 
times at and sometimes ftw before the cause of 
grief ; perhaps at is proper before our misfor- 
tunes, and /hr before our faults. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen, vi. 

They fled from the swords, from the drawn sword, 
and from the bent bow, and from the grievousness of 
war. Is. xxi. 15, 

For ho doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. Luke iii. 33. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation. 

Psalms. 

She was to blame me to Icvc ; 

The whichc now doeth me sore grieve, 

Chaucer, Romannt of the Rose, 
The aire of the place so attcinpre was. 

That ncr was ther grevaunce of hot ne cold 

There was, eko, every wholesome spice and gras; 
Ne no man maie there waxen sike ne old. 

Id. The Assemble of Foules, 
And evermore, distrained with sicknessc. 

Beside all this he was full grevouslie. 

Id. Complaint of the Blache Knight. 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm flood. 
Red as tlic rose, thence gushed grievously. Sj)enser. 

Next him went Griefc and Fury, luatcht yfere ; 
Grief all in sable sorrowfully clad, 

Downc hanging his dull head with heavy cherc. 

Yet inly being more then seeming sad. 

Id. Faerie Queene, 

I see how a number of souls are, for want of right 
information, oftentimes grevously vexed. Hooker. 

To the flesh, as the apostle himself granteth, all 
affliction is naturally grievous. Id. 

Crying sins I call those which are so heinous, and 
in their kind so grievous, that they hasten God^s judg- 
ment, and call down for speedy vengeance upon the 
sinner. Perkins, 

When one man kills another, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beast ; if the same man remembereth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not grieved for 
the fact, in this case he hath sinned ; because his not 
grieving is offensive unto God, though the fact were 
merely besides his will. U* 

Grittus perceiving how grievously the matter was 
taken, with the danger he was in, began to doubt. 

Knolles. 

He cannot come, my lord : he*s grievous sick. 

Shakspeare. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility ? Id. Henry Ir* 

J TJ 

Do not you grieve at this. 

Grievingly, I think. 

The peace between the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it. Id, Henry VIJL 
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I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 

For grief it proud, and makes his owner stout. 

Shaktpeare, 

It was a grievous fault. 

And grievously hath Caesar answered it. Id, 
At thy appearance GViV/ itself is said 
To shake his wings and rouse his head. 

Cowley, 

It grieves me v.’hen I sec what fate 
Does on the best of mankind wait. Jd, 

He durst not disobey, but sent grievous complaints 
to the parliament of the usage he was forced to sub- 
mit to. Clarendon. 

How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring end so sad. Milton, 
Halms for the grieved we draw and pastes 
We mould as baits for curious tastes. Marvell, 
What magic could me thus confine 
Within another's to pine? Id. 

With equal miud what happens let us bear ; 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond our 
care. Dry den. 

Houses built in pVains are apt to be grievously an- 
noyed with mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation, 
Wringing of the hands, knocking of the breast, are 
but the ceremonies of sorrow, the pomp and ostenta- 
tion of an eirerainatc griefs which speak not so mucli 
the greatness of the misery as the smallness of the 
mind. South, 

The mother was so much afflicted at the loss of a 
fine boy, who was her only son, that she died for 
grief of it. Addison. 

Grieved at the thought, he vowed his whole endea- 
vour 

Should be to close those broaches. Rowe, 

Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleasure's smiling traiu ; 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain. Pope. 

What remedy can bo found against grievances, but 
to bring religion into countenance, and encourage 
those who, from hope of future reward, and dread of 
future punishment, will be moved to justice and inte- 
grity ? Swift. 

To own a great but grievous truth, though they 
quicken and sliarperi the invention, they corrupt the 
temper. WatU. 

Yet leave me not ; I would allay that grief. 
Which else might thy young virtue overpower; 

And in thy converse I shall find relief 
When the darit shades of melancholy lower. ’ 

Beattie. 

Ah, how shall I pursue 

My theme ! To heart-consuming grief resigned," 

Here on his recent grave I fix rny view. 

And pour my bitter tears. Ye flowery lays adieu ! 

Id, 

Griei'. The influence of this passion on the 
body is very great. Its effects resemble in seve- 
ral instances those of fear, with, however, some 
variations, owing perhaps to its being in general 
of longer duration. Grief diminishes the bodily 
strength in general, and particularly the force of 
the heart and circulation ; as appear by the fre- 
quent sighs and deep respirations which attend 
it, which seem to be necessary exertions, in order 
to promote the passage of the blood through the 
lungs. It diminishes perspiration, obstructs the 
nienstrual discharge, produces paleness of the 
skin, and cedematous complaints, and scirrhus of 

tile glandular parts. M aggravates the scurvy, 

and the malignity of putrid and contagious dis- 
tempers ; and renders people more apt to re- 
ceive the infection of them. When it comes on 


suddenly, and in a great degree, it causes a pal- 
pitation of the heart, and renders the pulse ir- 
regular. Blindness, gangrene, and sudden death, 
have followed the excess of this sensation. Its 
effects of changing the color of the hair are well 
known. Opiates, in small doses, are good cor- 
dials in this case. 

GRIELUM, in botany, a genus of the penta- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria class of 
plants : cal. quinquefid ; there are five petals ; 
the filaments persisting : and five monosper- 
mous seed-cases. Species one only ; an Ethio- 
pian shrub. 

GRIERSON (Constantia), a native of Ire- 
land, was born of poor parents, and died at the 
age of twenty-seven, in 1733. She was an ex- 
cellent Greek and Latin scholar; and studied 
history, divinity, philosophy, and mathematics. 
She proved her skill in Latin by the dedication 
of the Dublin edition of Tacitus to lord Carteret, 
and by that of Terence to his son ; to whom she 
also addressed a Greek epigram. She wrote 
many elegant English poems, several of which 
were inserted by Mrs. Barber among her own. 
When lord Carteret was lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, he obtained a patent for Mr. Grierson to 
be the king’s printer ; and, to reward the uncom- 
mon merit of his wife, caused her life to be in- 
cluded in it. 

GRIESBACII (John James), a celebrated 
German divine and critic, was born at Buzbach 
in TIcsso Darmstadt, where his father was a Lu- 
theran minister. He studied at the universities 
of Frankfort, Tubingen, Halle, and Leipsic; and 
finally became professor of theology at Halle. 
In 1774 he published an edition of the Histo- 
rical Books of the Christian Scriptures, 2 vols 
8vo., with a copious collection of various readings. 
The remaining books of the New Testament were 
subsequently given to the world in the same 
manner; and an improved edition of the whole 
work, under the })atronagc of the late duke of 
(Jrafton, in 4 vols. 4to. reprinted in 2 vols. 8vo. 
both in German and English. Griesbach was 
also tlie author of Symboke Crilicm ad supplcn- 
das ct corrigendas varianira Novi Testamenti 
Lectionum, 1785 — 1793, 2 vols. Ovo., and many 
other valuable biblical works. He removed 
from Halle to Jena, where he became professor 
of theology, rector of the university, and privy 
counsellor for ecclesiastical affairs to the duke of 
Saxe Weimar. He died here in March 1812, 
aged sixty-seven. 

GRITFIN, tt. s. ) This should rather be 

Griffon. S written gvyfon, or gryphon ; 

grypSy but it is generally written — 

I)r. Johnson. A fabled animal, said to be gene- 
rated between the lion and eagle, and to have 
the head and paws of the lion, and the wings of 
the eagle. 

That ono did plete on the Pope’s sidcv, 

A Griffon of a grimme stature. 

Chaucer. The Plowman^s Tale. 

Of all bearing among these winged creatures, the 

griffin is the most ancient, Peacham on Dla^onimj^ 

Aristeus, a poet of Proconesus, affirmed, that near 
the one-cyed nations grffins defended the mines of 
gold. Browne. 
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Griffon, Grypiius, was supposed by trie an- 
cients to have four legs, wings, and a beak ; tlie 
upper part representing an eagle, and the lower 
a lion ; and to watch over gold mines, hidden 
treasures, &c. This imaginary animal was con- 
secrated to the sun ; and tlie ancient painters 
represented the chariot of the sun as drawn by 
griffons. M. Spanheirn observes the same of 
those of Jupiter and Nemesis. The griffon is 
commonly seen on ancient arms ; and is borne 
in coat armour. Guillim blazons it rampant; 
alleging that any very fierce animal may be 
blazoned as well as the lion. Sylvester, Mor- 
gan, and others, use the terms segreant instead 
of rampant. The griffon is also an ornament of 
architecture in constant use among the Greeks, 
and was copied from them, with the other elegan- 
cies of architectural enrichments, by the Homans. 
See Sphinx. 

The GairroN, in Scripture, is that species of 
the eagle called in Latin ossifraga, the osprey ; 
and 0*^5, of the verb paras, to break. See 
Fa I CO. 

(tRIG, n. s. Baviirian krickcj a little duck. 
It seems originally to have signified any thing 
below the natural size ; a small cel ; also a merry 
creature: supposed from Greek ; h^t. graculus 
festivus. 

Hard is her heart as flint or stone. 

She laughs to sec me pale ; 

And merry as a gri(j is grown, 

And brisW as bottle-ale. Swift, 

GRILT., V. 71 . Fr. grille; qu. Lat. rra/i- 

Grii.i.adi:', 71 . s. ^^ciila. To broil on a grate 
GrilTy, V . a. j or gridiron : and hence fi- 
guratively, to harass, tcaze, or ridicule a man. 


While we wrangle here and jar. 

We are grillied all at Temple-bar. Hudihran. 
GRIM, adj. -N Sax. jfiimma; Goth. 
Grimace', n. s. f grem ; Swedish gryrn. 
Grime, zn s. 8c p. n. \ These words signify a 
Grim'i.y, of/o. i couiiteiiancc of tonror; 
Grim'ness, zn y any thing hideous or 
frightful; ugly or ill-looking. Grimace is a 
distortion of corintcnance, either from affecta- 
tion or insolence. Grime is dirt deeply insi- 
nuated. Grimness, a countenance of horror. 

Some saidc lie looked grim, and woldc fighte. 

He hath a sparth of twenty pound of wighte. 

' Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 
He loketh as it were a grim leown, 

And on his toos he roineth up and doun ; 

Him deigned not to set his feet to ground. 

Chaucer. The Nonnes Preestes Tale. 
The innocent prey in haste he does forsake. 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb. 
With change of fear to see the Hon look so grim. 

Spemer. 


The augurs 

Say they know not ; they cannot tell ; look grimly. 
And dare not speak their knowledge. Shahpeare. 

Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing so clean 
kept ; for why ? She sweats : a man may go over 
shoes in the grime of it. Id. 

Grim visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front. Id, 

Venus was like her mother ; for her father is but 
grim. id. 


• My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, clf all my hair in knots. Id, 


Their dear causes 

Would to the bleeding and the ^rim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Id. Macbeth. 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t. Id. Coriolantu. 

We’ve landed in ill time : the skies look grimly. 
And threaten present blusters. Shakspeare. 

Grim Saturn yet remains. 

Bound in those gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 

Drayton. 

Straight stood up to him 

Biviuo Ulysses ; who, with lookes exceeding gravo 
and grim. 

This better check gave. Chapman. 

He that dares to die. 

May laugh at the grim face of law, and scorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. 

Denham^s Sophy. 

What if the breath that kindled those grim fires. 
Awaked, should blow them into seven-fold rage ? 

Milton. 

Expert to turn the sway 
Of battle, open when and where to close 
The ridges of grim war. Id. ParadUe Lost. 

He had not spared to show his, piques, 
Against the’ harangucr’s politicks. 

With smart remarks of leering faces. 

And annotations of grimaces! Hudihras, 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very easy rate ; and by a few 
demure looks and affected whims, set off with some 
odd devotional postures and grimaces, and such other 
little arts of dissimulation, cunning men will do won- 
ders. South*8 Sermons. 

So Pluto, seized of Proserpine, conveyed 

To hell’s tremendous gloom th’ affrighted maid ; 

There grimly smiled, pleased with the beauteous 
prize. 

Nor envied Jove his sunshine and his skies. 

A ddisnn, 

Thoir swarthy hosts would darken all our plains. 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death morn fjrrtm. ' Id. Cato 

The French nation is addicted to grimace. 

. Id. Spectator. 

C/olIow is the word by which they denote black. 
grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodward on Fossils. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace. 

Allows all freedom, but to see the face 

« Granville. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown 
And grimly darkled o’er their faces pale. 

And the dim desolate deep. Byron. 

Achilles ’self was not more grim and gory 

Than thousands of this new and polished nation. 

Whose names want noihing but — pronunciation. 

Id. 

GRIMALDI (Francis), an eminent painter, 
also called Bolognese, was born at Bologna in 
1606, where he became a disciple of Annibal 
Caracci, and proved an honor to that illustrious 
master. From the school of Annibal he went to 
complele his studies at Rome, and improved 
himself daily, until his superior talents recom- 
mended him to Innocent a., who afforded him 
immediate opportunities of exerting his genius 
in his palace at Monte Cavallo, and in the Vati- 
can. Ilis merit soon engaged the attention of 
the public, and increased the number of his 
friends ; among whom were prince Pamphilio, 
and the principal nobilif^ of Rome. His repu- 
tation reached cardinal Mazarine at Paris, who 
sent for him, settled a large pension on him, and 
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employed him for three years in embellishing 
his palace and the Louvre, by the order of Louis 
Xlll. The troubles of the state, and the clamors 
raised against the cardinal, whose party he 
warmly espoused, placed him in so much danger, 
that his friends advised him to retire among the 
Jesuits. lie did so, and painted a decoration for 
the exposition of the sacrament during the holy 
days, according to the custom of Rome. This 
piece was much admired at Paris, and the king 
commanded him to paint such another for his 
chapel at the Louvre. Grimaldi after that 
returned to Rome, and found his patron Innocent 
X. dead ; but his successors Alexander V^ll. and 
Clement IX. honored him ecpially with their 
friendship, and found him variety of employ- 
ment. The following instance of his benevo- 
lence may serve to characterise Grimaldi. A 
Sicilian gentleman, who had retired from Messina 
with his daughter during the trouliles of that 
country, was reduced to the misery of wanting 
bread. As Grimaldi lived near him, lie was 
soon informed of it; and in the dusk of the 
evening, knocking at tlie Sicilian’s door, without 
making himself known, tossed in money, and 
retired. The tiling happening more than once, 
raised the Sicilian’s curiosity to know his bene- 
factor. discovering him at last, by hiding himself 
behind tlie door, he fell down on his knees to 
thank the hand that had relieved him. Grimaldi 
remained confused, offered him his house, and 
continued his friend till his death, lie died of a 
dropsy at Rome in 16t30, and left a considerable 
fortune among six children. The genius of 
Grimaldi directed him chiotly to landscape, 
iiis coloring is strong; his touch light ami deli- 
cate; his situations are uncommonly pleasing; 
and tlie leaves of his trees an; admirable. Some- 
times, indeed, his coloring appears rather too 
green ; but tliosc landscapes winch he painted 
in the manner of the Caracci, may servo as 
models for all tliose wlio admire the style of that 
school ; and he designed his figures in elegant 
taste. The pictuiiis of this master are very rare, 
especially those of his best time ; and, when they 
are to he purchased, they obtain large prices. 
Of his children, the yoimgest, nanred Alexander, 
proved a good painter, in the same style and 
taste with his fatlier, though far inferior to him : 
some of tlie pictures of Alexander, however, are 
cither artfully or injudiciously ascribed to 
Francis. 

G RIMA'LKIN, n. s. Fr. gray, and mal- 
kiHf or little dfo//, says Dr. Johnson ; (gray, and 
Tent, fffaly of Lat. ?//(icida, a spot. — Mr. ’rhom- 
son.) Gray little woman ; the name of an old 
cat. 

Grimalkin, to domestick vermin sworn 
An cv(‘rl}isting for. with watcliful eyo 
lacs night ly t)roocling oVr a chinky 
Protrndi»g her fell dawn, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. Philips. 

GRIMM (Frederick Melchior), baron de, 
counsellor of state of the Russian empire, was 
borti in ^23 at Katisbon, of humtilc parents, 
who bestowed on Win however a superior ediica- 
Ron. Ills taste for literature manifested itself in 

tragedy, which he wrote in his youth. He 
went early in life to Paris as governor to the 


children of the count de Schomberg, and was 
appointed reader to the duke of Saxe Gotha. At 
this period he became accpiainted with Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, d’llolbach, &c. The count 
de Friese at last made him his secretary, with 
lucrative appointments. He published in 1753 
a pamphlet entitled I>e petit Prophet de Beeh- 
mi.sciibrode, in defence of the It ilian opera. 
Gii the death of his patron, de Friese, he was 
nominated principal secretary to the duke of 
Orleans; soon after which w^e find him employed, 
in conjunction with Diderot, in transmitling to 
the duke of vSaxe Gotha an account of the wri- 
tings, friendships, quarrels, &c., of the authors of 
the (Jay. In 177t) he became envoy from the 
duke of Saxe Gotha to the French court, and 
was honored with the title of baron, and several 
orders. On the revolution breaking out, he 
retired to the court of Ootha. In 1795 the em- 
press of Russia appointed him her plenipoten- 
tiary to the stales of l.ower Saxony ; and he was 
confirmed in that post by her successor Paul, 
hut ill-health obliged him to relinqitisli it, anri 
return to Gotha, where he died December 19th, 
1807. His principal work was published in 
difibrent portions, under the following titles : — 
Correspondunce Literaire, Philosophique, ct 
(,’ritiqne, addressee a un Souverain d’Allemagne, 
d(‘puis 1770, jusquYai 1782, par le Baron de 
Giimm et par Diderot, Paris, 1812, 5 vols. 8vo. ; 
Correspondance Literaire, &c. en 1775, 1776, 
1782, — 1790. Troisieme ct dern. part. 1813, 
5vols. 8vo.; and Gorrespondarice Literaire, ike. 
dopuis 1753 jiisqu’en 1760. Prem. part. 6 vols. 
8vo. A seh'Ction from this voluminous collec- 
tion was published in 2 vols. Bvo. in French and 
English. 

Gill MM, or Grimm A, a town of Upper Sax- 
ony, in the circle of l.eipsic. It Iras a castle, 
thire churclu^s, and a college. Its cldef trade is 
in linens, flannels, thread, la^er, and wooij. It 
is fifteen miles K.S.E. of Leipsic, and forty-two 
W. N.W. of Dresden. 

GRIMGAKD (count de), a French diploma- 
tist and general, was descended from the family 
of pope Urban V. I.ouis X'^T. entrusted him 
with a negoeiation in Holland ; and on Ins return 
he formed tlie plans, oflensive and defensive, of 
the campaign of 1792. J'hc tall of the king 
intenupted liis career, and Ih* retired to private 
life, in whieli he wrote Kssai Theorifpio et Pra- 
tique sur les Batailles, 1775, 4to.; Traite .sur la 
constitution des Troupes Icgvre.s, et sur leur 
em])loi a laGiierre, 1782, Bvo. ; Kecherehes sur 
la force de rarinfe I’ranc Xc., 1806, Bvo; 
Tableau Histori(pie de la (iuerre? de la Revolu- 
tion de I'ranee, 1808, in conjunction with gene- 
ral Servaii, of which work only three volumes 
were published, when Buonaparte suppressed it. 
He died in 181 5. 

GRIMSBY, a sea-port town of Lincoln- 
shire, 168 miles from London,, and one of the 
most ancient corporations in England. It was 
a mayoralty in the reign of king John, 
and returned two members to parliament ; 
it now sends but one. The right of election 
is in the resident free burgesses paying scot 
and lot. All the sons of freemen born in the 
town are entitled to their freedom, as well as 
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every person marrying a freeman’s daughter or 
widow. It had anciently three convents and a 
castle. It is governed by a mayor, high steward, 
recorder, twelve aldermen, twelve common- 
council-men, two bailiffs, two coroners, and a 
town-clerk. It has several streets of good houses, 
and a handsome clmrch. Its harbour was for- 
merly choked up, but a fine dock has been con- 
structed, and the harbour deepened and improved, 
and the road before it is a good station for ships 
that wait for a wind to get out to sea. Its chief 
trade is in coals and salt to the Baltic, whicli 
are brought by tl)e Humber. 

GRIN, V. 71. & 7t. s., ) Sax. jpennian; 

Griw'ner, n. s. ^ Dut.^'•/'m7^e7^,^r^;^- 

GRIN'NINGLY, (r/u. j den, undoubtedly 

of the same origin with to grind, as we now say, 
to grind the teeth ; Vi. grineer. — Johnson. To 
fix the teetli as in wrath, or anguish, or mirth. 

And grinning for dispitoua rage ; , 

Her nose ysnorted up for teue 
Ful hidous was slie for to sene. 

• Chaucer. Romuunt of the Rose. 

What valour were it when a cur doth grin. 

For one to trust his liand beiworn his teeth. 

When he might spurn him with his foot away. 

Shakspeare. 

I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter hath : 
give me life, which if I can save, so; if not, honour 
comes unlooked for, and there’s an end. 

Id. Henry IV. 

Death, death ! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 

Come grin on mo, and I will thiuk thou sinilest. 

Shakspeare. 

I asked which way was the wind. 

For I thouglit in some talk wc must enter, 

* Why, Sir (she answered and grinned), 

Have you just sent your wits for a venture ? ’ 

Sir John Suckling 

It was no unpleasant entertainment to me to see 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
me ; some with piteous moans and outcries, others 
grinning, and only showing their teeth. Stilling jleet. 

He laughs at him ; in’s face too. 

— O you mistake him ; ’twas an humble grin. 

The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. 

Dryden, 

A lion’s hide he wears; 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin ; 

The teeth of gaping jaws severely grin. Id, 

They neither could defend, nor can pursue ; 

But ^rrinned their teeth, and cast a helpless view. Id. 

The muscles were so drawn together on each side 
of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a grin, 

Addison, 

The frightful’st grinner. 

Be the winner. Id. Spectatch, 

Madness we fancy, gave an ill-timed birth 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. 

Prior, 

What lords are those saluting with a grin ? 

One is just out, and one is lately in. Young. 

Fools grin on fools, and Stoicklike support. 

Without one sigh, the pleasures of a court. Id, 

Care to our coffin adds a nail no doubt, 

4nd every grin, so merry, draws one out. 

Dr. Walcot. 

Grin, n. s. Sax. jpyn, jypene. A snare ; 

a trap. 

The grin shall take him by the heel, and the robber 
fhall prevail against him. Job, Kviii. 9. 

Like a bride that hasteneth to his gryn. 

Not knowing the perilc. Chaucer, 


GRI 

GRIND, V. a. &cv.n,'\ Preter. J ground ; 
Grind'er, n. i’. ground. 

Grin'dlestone, 71 . ^ Saxon jpin'oan je- 

Grind’stone, n. s. J jpun'Den. To reduce 
to powder by fiiction ; to sharpen any instru- 
ment by rubbing on something hard; {^nd figu- 
ratively to harass or oppress. Grinder is one 
that works in a mill ; also the name of the dou- 
ble teeth. A grind-stone is that stone on which 
knives, &,c., are sharpened. 

To grind our corn and carry it hamc agein ; 

T. pray you spedc us. Chaucer. The Reves Tale, 
Whoso first cometh to iho mill firste grtnt. 

Id. Prologue to the Wif of Bathes Tale. 
But in hclle, hir sight shall be full of darknessc 
and of smoke ; and her eyen full of teres, and hir her- 
ing full of waimenting and grinting of teeth. 

Id. The Persones Tale. 

He the raging lioness confounds. 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds 
Scatters their whelps, their breaks ; so they 

With the old hunters starve for want of prey. 

Sandy s. 

His heart a solid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than tlin nether stone. Id. 

So up he let him rise ; who with grim look. 

And countenance stern, upstanding, ’gan to grind 
His grated teeth for groat disdain. Spenser. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muRf 
needs tarry the grinding. 

Shakspeare. Troilus and Cressida. 
Some merchants and tradesmen, under colour of 
furnijihing the colony witli uecessari<?s, may not grind 
them so as shall alw'ays keep them in poverty. 

Bacon* 8 A dvice to ViUiers. 

The teeth are in men of three kinds ; sharp as the 
foreteeth ; broad as the back-teeth, which we call the 
moIar-te(!th, or grimlers ; and pointed teeth or canine, 
which arc between both. Bacon. 

Harsh sounds, as of a saw, when it is sharpened, 
and grinding of one stone against another, make a 
shivering or horror in the body, and set the teeth on 
edge. Id. Natural Historg. 

Sych a light and metalled dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by tlie lead-men for the nonce. 

That turn round like grindlestones. 

Ben Jonson. 

Meeting with Time, slack thing, said I, 

Tliy sithe is dull, wdiet it, for shame : 

No marvel. Sir, he did reply. 

If it at length deserve some blame ; 

But where one man would have mu grind it, 
Twenty to one too sharp do find it, Herbert. 

Fettered they send thee 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses. 

Milton* s Agonistes. 

One, who at the sight of supper, operxed wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders tryed. 

Dryden, 

Both he brought ; 

He mouthed them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 

Id. 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of sudden shootings, and of grinding pain. 

My throes come thicker, and my cries increas'd. 

id. 

Against a stump his tusk the monster grinds. 

And in the sharpened edge new vigour finds. Id, 
The jaw-teeth or grinders, in Latin molares, wc 
made flat and broad a-top, and withal somewhat un- 
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even and rugged, that, by their knobs and little cavi- 
ties, they may the better retain, grind, and commix 
the aliments. Hag on the Creation^ 

Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet seldom 
file them ; but grind them on a arindstone till bright. 

Moxon, 


Novf exhort 

Thy hinds to exercise the pointed ntccl 
On the hard rock, and give a whealy form 
To the expected grinder. Philips, ^ 

Shrinking sinews start. 

And smeary foam works o^er my grmding jaws. 

Howe, 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind 
the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium from 
themselves. Addison, 

That the stomach in animals grinds the substances 
which it receives, is evident, from the dissection of 
animals which have swallowed metals, which have 
been found polished on the side next the stomach. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to transmute ve- 
getables into animal substances ; therefore herb -eat- 
ing animals, which do not ruminate, have strong 
grinders, and chew much. Arltuthnot, 

What relation or affinity is there between a minute 
body and cogitation, any more than the greatest? Is 
a small drop of rain any wiser than the ocean ? Or 
do we grind inanimate corn into living and rational 
meal ? Bentley* s Sermons, 


Grinding is also used for rubbing or wear- 
ing ort' the irregular parts of the surface of a 
body, and reducing it to the destined figure, 
whether that he flat, concave, or tiie like. The 
grinding and polishing of glass is a considerable 
art; for which see Glass-making; and for 
grinding of optical glasses, see (Janes. 

Grinding, in cutlery, the operation of sharp- 
ening edge-tools. This operation, as usually 
practised, is attended with no small incon- 
venience!, from the production of heat by friction. 
The heat produced is so great, that hard tools 
are often softened and spoiled by the steel 
becoming ignited during the grinding. To pre- 
vent this efl’ect, the griiul-stuno is partly im- 
mersed in a trough of water; but in this case 
the, rotation of the stone must be moderate, and 
the work, of course, slow, else tiie water vvill be 
thrown off by the centrifugal force. When ‘.he 
water is applied from above by a cock, the quan- 
tity is too small to counteract the heat, and pre- 
serve the necessary low temperature. It lias 
even been found, that the edge or point o( a 
bard tool ground under water will be softened, 
if it be not held so as to meet the stream, sparks 
being often produced even under water. To 
remedy this inconvenience, Mr. Nicholson made 
the following experiments ; — lie procured a 
Newcastle grind-stone of a fine grit, ten inches 
in diameter, and a mahogany block, to be used 
with emery on it; both mounted on an axis, to 
be applied between the centres of a strong lathe. 
Both were of the same diameter, and turned 
truly cylindrical. The face of the mahogany 
block was grooved obliquely in opposite direc- 
tions, to afford a lodgment for the emery : tlie 
face of the stone was smooth, and a trough with 
water was placed below it. The wooden cylin- 
der was faced with oil and emery. The tool to 
be ground was a file, froin^ which it was intend- 
ed to grind off all the teeth. The velocity of the 


rotation produced by the lathe was so great as to 
turn the apparatus about five revolutions in a 
second. Yet the stone operated but slowly, and 
the trough was quickly exhausted ; so that the 
workman was obliged to slacken the velocity on 
account of the heat. The emery cylinder cut 
rather faster. But, although the friction was 
made to operate successively and by frequent 
changes on the whole surface of the file, it soon 
became too hot to be held ; and, when a cloth 
was used to defend the workman’s hand, the 
work not only went on awkwardly, hut the heat 
increased to such a degree, that the oil was de- 
composed, and emitted an empyreumatic smell. 
The Slone was then allowed to dry, and the file 
tried upon its face. It almost instantly became 
blue, and very soon after red-hot. Both the 
cylinders were then covered with tallow, by 
holding the end of a candle to each while turn- 
ing round, and emery was sprinkled on the 
wooden one. The file was then applied to the 
grind-stone wliile in rapid motion. At first tlm 
friction was hardly observable, but very soon 
afterwards, the zone of tallow pressed by the file 
became melted, and the stone cut very rapidly. 
Yet the file was for a long time hardly heated at 
all ; and, when at last it began to feel warm, its 
temperature was instantly lowered by removing 
it to another zone of the cylinder. The same 
effects were produced on the wooden cylinder. 
This is easily explained upon the modern theory 
of heat. VVhen oil was used on the wooden 
cylinder, the lieat produced by the friction was 
employed in raising the temperature of the file 
ana the oil ; but when tallow was used, instead 
of the oil, the greatest part of the heat was ex- 
hausU'd in melting this substance. hTom the 
increased capacity of the tallow when fused, the 
heat was absorbed and became latent, instead of 
raising the te nperature : and when the melted 
tallow began to grow hot, together with the file, 
the temperature was easily reduced by employing 
the heat on another zone of tallow. Mr. Nichol- 
son used ihesc two cylinders in a considerable 
quantity of work with great satisfaction. This 
discovery bids fair to be of great utility. 

(tJilNSTEl), h.Asr, a market town of Sus 
sex, twenty-nine miles from London, seated 
on a bill near the borders of Surrey. It has a 
handsome church, which was rebuilt after hav- 
ing been burnt down in 1683. On the 12th of 
November, 1785, the beautiful tower, having 
fallen to decay, fell down, and partly lighting on 
the church, very considerably damaged it. An 
hospital in the reign of king James 1., for thirty- 
one poor people of this town, was built and 
enflowed vvitli £330 a year, it was a borough 
by prescription, governed by a warden and 
two gentlemen-assistants ; and sent burgesses to 
parliament ever since the first of Edward II., 
who were elected by about thirty-five burgage- 
holders: it had a charter for a monthly market 
from Henry VII. This privilege, however, 
was withdrawn by the reform bill, in tlie year 
1832. Its market is on Thursday. At the 
east end of the town is a large handsome 
building, in the form of a square^ called Sack- 
ville College, founded by Sackville, duke of 
Dorset, about tlie year 1616, for twenty-four 
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aged persons of both sexes, where each has a 
comfortable room, and a yearly allowance of £8. 
GRTP, n. s, A small ditch. — Ainswot'th. 
GRIPE, v.cr.yV.n., & Saxon jpipan; 

Gri'per, n. s. ( Gothic greipun ; 

Gri'pingly, adv. A J)ut.^''/-^y>c//;Scot. 

Gri'ple, w. 5. A gripp. To grasp; 

to hold hard ; to cat«h ; to press, or S(]iiceze ; a 
seizure of the hand or paw. Gripes, a name 
given to the colic or ])ain in tlie bowels : hence, 
figuratively, oppression or affliction. A griper is 
an extortioner ; a usurer. Griple is a griping or 
covetous miser. 

If I inaie gripe a riche man, 

I shall so pulle him, if I can, 

That ho shall in a few stoundes 
Lcse all his inarkes and liis poundes. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose. 

A wonderous way it for this lady wrought, 

From lion's claws to pluck the griped prey. Spenser. 

Therefore still on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws. 

Threatening with greedy gripe to do him dy. fd. 

They put a barren reeptre in my gripe^ 

Thence to be wrenclied with an unlineal hand. 

Shakfpeare. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as <;ommon"as the stairs 
That mount the Capitol ; ]o\n gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falsehood as with labour. 

Id. 

He gave me his hand, 

And, with a feoble gripe, says, dear, my lord. 
Command ray service. Id. Henry V. 

I take ray cause 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a most’ noble ^dge, the king my master. 

Shakspeare. 

You took occasion to be quickly woo’d. 

To gripe the general sway into your hands. Id. 

He that speaks doth gri])e the hearer’s wrist. 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows. Id. King John. 

Clysters help, lest the medicine stop in the guts, 
and.w'ork gripingly. Bacon's Natural History, 

(Others pretend zeal, and yet are professed tisurpc'rs, 
gripers, monsters of men, and harpies. Burton. 

It is mean revenue, by being scattered, in 
of times growing upon him, when others tljat had great 
ones, by griping, made them less, and grew stark 
beggars. Fell. 

Adam, at the news 

Heart-struck with thilling grijte of sorrow stood, 

That all his senses bound ! Miltorfs Paradise Lost. 

Canst thou bear cold and hungc^r ? Can these limbs. 
Framed for the tender oHiccs of love, 

Endure the bittc'r gripes of smarting poverty ? Otway. 
Thus full of counsel to the den she went, 

(Jriped all the way, and longing for a vent. 

Dry den. 

I f'dl ; and with my weight the helm constrained 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retained. 

Id. /Km id. 

Fired with this thought, at once he strained the 
breast ; 

"Pis true, the hardened breast resists the gripe. 

And the cold lips return a kiss unripe. Dryden. 

And first the dame carrm rushing through the wood ; 
And next the famished hounds that sought tlieir food, 
And griped her Hanks, anti oft essayed their jaws in 
blood. Id. Fables. 

He seized the shining bough with griping hold. 

And rent away with ease the lingering gold. 

Dryden. 


Many people would, with reason, prefer the griping 
of an hungry belly to those dishes which are a feas; 
to others. Locke. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, tte.xture, and motion of 
its parts, has a power to produce the sensations of 
sickness, and sometimes of acute pains or gripinys in 
ws- ‘ Id. 

In saucy state the griping broker sits. 

And laughs at honest and at trudging wit.s. 

Gay. 

In the jaundice the cholcr is wanting ; and the 
icterical have a great sourness and gripes, with windi- 
ness. Flayer. 

Unlucky Welted ! thy unfeeling muster. 

The more thou ticklest, his hand the faster. 

Pope. 

GRISA'MBKR, n. s. Used by Milton for 
ambergrisc. 

Beast of chase, or fov/l of game. 

In pastry built, or from tl ; spit, or boiled, 
(jfituniber steamed. Rliltoyi's Paradise Regained. 

GRISE, n s. Soc Grei:c:k, as it should be 
written. A step, or scale of steps. 

Let me speak like ourself; and lay a sentence. 
Which as a grise or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. Shakspeare. Othello. 

GR!S(tRIS, a superstiliou greatly in vogue 
among- the negroes in the interior pints of Africa. 
The grisgris, according to J.e Maire, are certain 
Arabic characters, mixed with magi(;al ligurt.'s 
drawn by tlie Marabuts or priests upon paper. 
Lubat afflrms, that tliey are nothing 'else tlian 
scrajys of tin? Alcoran in Aralhc ; but tlie words 
are probably of tlie Mandingo laiigiiugc, thungh 
the characters are an attempt to imitate tluj 
Arabic. The poorest negro never goes to war 
witiiout his grisgris, as a charm against wounds; 
and, if it proves ineffectual, the priest transfers 
the blame on the immorality of bis condnet. 
These priests invent grisgris against all kinds of 
dangers, and iu favor of all desires and ajipc- 
tites ; l)y virtue of wliich the possessors may 
obtain or avoid whatever they like or dislike. 
No priests in the world are more honored and 
revered by the people than these impostors are 
by the negroes ; nor are any people in the vvorld 
more impoverished by their priests than these 
negroes are, a grisgris being frc(|uently sold at 
three slaves and four or five oxen. Tlie grisgris 
intended for the head is made in the form of a 
cross, reaching from the forehead to tlie neck 
behind, and from ear to car ; nor are the anus 
and shoulders neglected. Sometimes they are 
planted in their lionnets in the form of horns ; 
at other times they are made like serpents, 
lizards, or some other animals, out of a kind 
of jiasteboard, &c. 

Glfl’SKlN, n. .S-. Irish grisgin, roast meat. 
The vertebra} of a hog broiled. 

GRIS LEA, in botany, genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and octandria class of plants: 
natural order seventeenth, calycanthemae : cal. 
quadrifid ; and there are four petals, one from 
each incisure of it. The filaments are very 
long, asuendiiJg or running upwards ; caps, glo- 
bose, superior, unilocular, and polyspermous. 
Species two; one an East Indian shrub with a 
fine red flower; the other, G. secunda, a South 
American tree, with leaves like the bay-tree. 
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GRFSLY, adj. Sax. ; 5 iiirlu. Dreadful ; hor- 
rible ; hideous; frightful ; terrible. 

Emong all this — to romblen gan the hevcn ; 

The thonder rored with a grisly steven. 

Chaucer. Leijende of Good Women. 
All pointed was the wall, in length and brede, 

Eike to the estres of that grisly place 
That hight the gret temple of Mars in Trace. 

LI. The Knightes Tale. 
Full black and yriesly did his face appeare. 
Besmeared with smoke that nigh his eye sight blent; 
With rugged beard, and hoaric shagged heare 
'I'he which he never wont to combe or comely shcare. 

Spenser. 

Tlis grisly locks, long growen and unbound, 
disordered hung about his shoulders round. LI. 

Where I was wont to seek the honey bee. 

The grisly toadstool grown there might I see. Id. 

My grisly countenance made others fly ; 

None durst come near, for fear of sud<len death. 

Shakspcurc. Henry VI. 

Back stepped those two fair angels half amazed. 

So sudden to b'chold the grisly king ; 

Vet thus, unmoved with fear, accost him soon. 

Milton. 

For that damned magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisly legions that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron. LI. 

The beauteous form of fight 

Is changed, and war appears 3. grisly sight. 

Dryden 

In \ision thou shall seo his grisly face, 

The king of terrors raging in thy race. 

Id. Innocence. 

Thus the grisly spectre spoke again. Dryden. 
Close by each other laid, tlicy pressed the ground. 
Their manly bosoms pierced with many a grisly wound. 

Id. 

So rushes on his foe the grisly bear. 

Addison. 

l;o! in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen. 

The painful family of Death 

More hideous than their (piecn. Gray. 

G1MSONS,The, the Uirofest canton in Switzer- 
land, is bounded by Upper Austria, V^enetian U)m- 
bardy, and the small cantons of Ticino, Uri, 
Giants, and St. Gall. It comprehends sixty 
principal and lateral valleys, and has, in all, a 
superhcial extent of 2500 square miles. Its 
jiopulation, classed according to their language, 


has been tfius estimated ; — 

Those who speak German . . 26,000 

' ■' Italian . - 10,000 

■ Romanish or the an- 
cient Rliifctian language . 37,000 


Total 73,000 


It is still divided into three leagues, viz. the 
Grison or Gray I.eague, the League of the house 
of God, and the ten Jurisdictions; which united 
formed one republic. The two first lie toward 
the south, and tlie third towards the north. The 
inhabitants are said to have been named Gri- 
sons, from the gray coats they wore in former 
times. This country, lying among the Alps, is 
very mountainous, yielding good pasture for the 
cattle,- sheep, and goats, with some rye and 
barley : in the valleys there is plenty of grain, 
pulge, fruits, and wine. It abounds also with 


hogs and wild fowl ; but there is a scarcity of 
fish and salt, and their horses are mostly pur- 
cha.sed of foreigners. The principal rivers ire 
the Rhine, the Inn, and the Adda. It has also 
several lakes, most of which lie on tlie tops of 
the hills. The culture of potatoes was intro- 
duced here so lately as 1772, and has been car- 
ried to a considerable extent. Some parts are 
covered with valuable timber. The. valley of 
the Kngadin exports large quantities to Tyrol by 
the Inn; and the northern districts have opened 
a trade in that*articlc with Holland, througli the 
medium of the Rhine. This country is also 
rich in minerals : there arc no manufactures 
howewer except a few cotton works at Coire. 
Their exports are cattle, wood, and minerals. 
Urom Suabia and the Tyrol they import corn; 
s:ilt from llie Tyrol and Bavaria ; and from 
different j)arts of Switzerland, linen, and English 
and French cloths. 

TJiis country was anciently a part of Rhaetia. 
After the extinction of the Roman empire in 
the west, it was some time subject to its own 
dukes, or those of Swabia. Then the bishop of 
Coire, and other petty princes, d(‘pendent on 
the emperors of Germany, bf'came masters of 
great part of it: at last, by the extinction of 
some, purchase, voluntary grants, and force, it 
got rid of all its lords, and was erected into three 
distinct republics. This country, as well as the 
whole of Switzerland, suffered much during tlie 
late wars, having beem repeatedly and succes- 
sively overrun by the ITench and Austrians. In 
1797 these republics were acknowledged by 
France, and in the following year 'the Gnsons 
with its dependencies was formed into one of 
the Swiss cantons. The Uiagues are divided into 
communes. 

GRISSAUNT (William), an eminent English 
physician, astronomer, and mathematician of the 
fourteenth century. Being, from the ignorance 
and superstition of the times, suspected of 
magic, he retiied to France,- gave up mathe- 
matics, and applieil solely to medicine. His 
son was elected pope, and took the name of 
Urban V. 

GRIST, n. ,s*. Sax. p^piyt. A corruption of 
grindst. Corn ; supply ; provision : ‘ GrLst to, 
the mill’ — is profit or gain. 

Get grist to the mill to have plenty in store. 

Lest miller lack water. Tnsser*s Husbandry. 

The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial 
causes, i.s wont to he made according to the rules of 
that law, because it brings grist to the mill. Ayliffe. 

A mighty trade this lusty miller drove ; 

Much grist from Cambridge to his lot did fall. 

And all the corn they used at scholar's hall. 

Miller of Tromp, 
Matter, as wise logicians say. 

Cannot without a form subsist ; 

And form, say T, as well as they. 

Must fail, if matter brings no grist. Swift. 

GRESTLE, n. s. i Saxon spiptle ; Teuton. 

GhFstly, or/;. S crocstcl. A cartilage; a 
part of the body next in hardness to the bone. 

No living creatures, that have shells very hard, as 
oysters, crabs, lobsters, and especially the tortoise, 
have bores within Uiem, but only little, gristles. 

Bacon’s Natural Htslvri, . 
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.It Jast they epit out pieces of their lungs; it may 
be small grutly bits, that are eaten off from the lung- 
pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back-bone of several vertebrae, 
as being more fit to bend, more lough, and less in 
danger of breaking, than if they were all one intire 
bone without these junctures. More. 

Fins are made of gristly spokes, or rays connected 
uy membranes ; so that they may be contracted or 
extended like women's fans. Ray. 

Lest the asperity or hardness of cartilages should 
hurt the cssophagua or gullet, which is tender and of 
a skinny substance, or hinder the swallowing of our 
meat, therefore the annulary gristles of the windpipe 
arc not made round, or intirc circles ; but, where the 
gullet touches the windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, 
is only a soft membrane, which may easily give way 
to the dilatation of the gullet. Id. 

They have a louder and stronger note than other 
birds of the same bigness, which have only a gristly 
windpipe. 

Each pipe distinguished by its gristly rings. 

To cherish life aerial pasture brings. Blackmore. 

GRIT, n. s. Saxon sfiitta, jjteot. 

Grits, w. s. f The coarse part of meal ; 

Grit'tiness, n. $. ^oats husked, or coarsely 
Grit'ty, ac/J. J ground ; sand ; rough hard 
particles. 

In fuller's-earth he could find no sand by the mi- 
croscope, nor any grittiness. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

The sturdy pear-tree here 

Will rise luxuriant, and with toughest root 

Pierce the obstructing grit and restive marl. 

« Philips, 

Silesian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, 
yet without the least particle of grit, feels as smooth 
as soap. Grew, 

I could not discern the unevenness of the surface 
of the powder, nor the little shadows let fall from the 
gritty particles thereof. Newton, 

Grit, Au(iiLLA( eous, a genus of argillaceous 
earths. Its texture is more or less porous, 
equable, and rough to the touch. It does not 
give fire with steel, nor cfftTvcscc with acids. 
When fresh broken, and breathed upon, it ex- 
hales an earthy Smell. Kirwan mentions two 
kinds; one from ilollington near Utoxeter, of a 
yellowish or whitish gray, and about the specific 
gravity of 2288. Another, from Knepersly in 
Staffordshire, is of the specific gravity of 2568 ; and 
so unfusible as to be used for fire stones. Ac- 
cording to Fabroni, the grit-stone is of greater 
or less hardness, mostly of a gray, and some- 
times of a yellowish color, composed of a sili- 
ceous and micaceous sand, but rarely of a sparry 
kind; with greater or smaller particles closely 
compacted by an argillaceous cement It gives 
some sparks with steel, is indissoluble for the 
most part in acids, and vitrifiable in a strong 
fire. It is used for millstones and . whetstones ; 
and sometimes for filtering stones and for 
building. 

GRI'ZFJTN, More properly gridelin 

See Gridelin. 

The Burgundy, which la a grieelin or pale red, of 
nil others, is surest to ripen in our climate. Temple, 
GRIZ'ZLE, w.s. Y Fr. gris, grisaille, A 
Griz'zleu, adj. > mixture of white and black ; 
•Griz'zly, adj. j a gray color. 

To the’boy Caesar, send this grilled head. 

Shakspeare, 
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Hin beard was grilled 1 

It was as I have seen it in his life. Id, Hamlet, 
O thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou be. 
When time hath sowed a grisxle on thy face ? 

Shakspeare, 

Living creatures generally tio change their hair 
with age, turned to be grey and white ; as is seen in 
men, though some earlier, some later ; in horses that 
are dappled and turn white ; and. in old squirrels, that 
turn grizzly. Bacon. 

His hair just grizzled. 

As in a green old age. 

Dryden and Lee*s (Kdipus. 

Those grizzled lock.s, which nature did provide 

In plenteous growth their asses' cars to hide. 

Dryden, 

GROAN, V. n. & n. s. ^ Sax. jpanan ; Belg. 

GROANh-rjL, adj >gront'7i, kreim. To 

Groan'ing, n. s. ) breathe with a hoarse 
noise as in pain or agony : any hoarse deep me- 
lancholy sound. A groaning is an expression 
used by the common people to signify an ac- 
couchement. • 

Men groan from out of the city, and the soul of the 
wounded crieth out. Job xxiv. 12. 

Repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit. 

[Visdom V. 3. 

Thei spared not, but smote incessauntlic ; 

To satisfie hir malice thei were busie ; 

Thei spit in his face, thei smote here and there. 

He grorwd full sore and swcUe many a tere. 

Chaucer. Lament of Mary Magdeleine, 

Adown he kest it with so puissant wrest; 

That hack again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave against his mother earth a groanful sound 

Spenser, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder. 
Such of roaring wind and rain, I never 

Remember to have lieard. Shakspeare. King Lear, 
Many an heir 

Of these fair edifices, for my wars. 

Have I heard groan and drop. 

' Id, Coriolauus. 

Alas, poor country. 

Where sighs and groans, and .shrieks that rend the 
air. 

Arc made, not marked ! Id, Macbeth. 

So shall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under her own weight groaning, 

Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Thus when without noise unknown 
I have lived out all my span, 

I shall die without a groan. 

An old honest countryman. Marvell, 

I led to slaughter, and to slaughter leave ; 

And even from hence thsir dying groans receive. 

“ Dryden, 

Nothing can so peculiarly gratify the noble dispo- 
sitions of humanity, as for one man to see another so 
much himself as to sigh his griefs and groan his pains. 

South. 

The woods recede around the naked seat. 

The Sylvans groan — no matter — for the fleet. Pope. 

On tlie biasing pile his parent lay. 

Or a loved brother groamd hi.s life away. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Ileuco aching bosoms wear a visage gay. 

And stifled groans frequent the ball and play. Young, 
To each his sufferings ; all are men 
Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender, for another's pain ; 

The unfeeling, for hU own. Gray 
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GROAT, w. 5. Belg. grout (i. e. great) ; Ttal. 
Cfms'.so. A piece valued at four-pence ; a pro- 
verbial name for a small sum. Groats, oats that 
have the hulls taken off . — Ainsworth 

And yevc that Covent four-and-twenty grotea. 

And yev0 that frerc a peny, and let him go. 

Chaucer, The Somynoures Tale, 

I shall quiten every grot. 

Id. Prologue to the Freres Tale, 
My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vassals, things created 

To buy and sell with groats. 

Shakspeare. Cortolanua. 

I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at least your lot. 

DryderCs Fables. 

Imagine a person of quality to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a groat to her fortune. 

Swift, 

To build, to plant, w))atcver you intend. 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the groat, 

In all let Nature never be forgot. Pope. 

GRO'CRR, 72. ^ Tltis should be written 

Giio'cEiiY, n.s. S grosser, from gross, a largo 
quantity ; a grocer originally being one who 
dealt by wholesale; or from gf'ossns a tig, which 
their present state seems to favor. — Johnson. 
Minsheu says ‘from Fr. ok gros^ mag- 

num.' Grocers' ware, such as tea, sugar, raisins, 
spice. ‘ 

His troops being now in a country where they were 
not expected, met with many cart loads of wine, 
grocery, and tobacco. Clarendon, 

A yrocer is a man who buys and sells tea, .sugar, 
and plums, and spices, for gain, 

Wattses Logick. 

Rut still the offspring of your brain shall prove 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. 

Garth. 

GROCYN (William), a learned Faiglish di- 
vine, of the fifteenth century, born in Bristol, in 
1442. He held a disputation at Oxford before 
king Richard III., who rewarded him liberally. 
In 1485 he was made a prebendary of Lincoln. 
In 1488 he travelled into Italy, and studied 
Greek under Politian and Demetrius Chalcon- 
dylas. Upon his return he tavught it, and intro- 
duced the pronunciation of those masters into 
England. He was the friend and patron of 
F'rasmus. He died at Maidstone, in 1 522, of 
the palsy, aged eighty. His works are menti- 
oned by Bayle. His Latin Epistle to Aldus 
Manutius is prefixed to Linacre’s translation of 
Proclus de Sphterff. Venice, 1494. 

GRODNO, a town, province, and govern- 
ment of Russian Poland, on the right bank of 
the Niemen : the town stands partly on a hill 
surrounded by several eminences. It consists 
of a mixture of wooden huts, and of houses 
once the residence of noblemen, but now in 
ruins. The population is about 5000, of whom 
the Jews form about 1500. In 1673 the Polish 
tjiet resolved that a third part of its meetings 
should be held at Grodno ; but this rule was 

never strictly observed. It was the retreat of 

Stanislaus, during the troubles of 1795, and the 
place where he made a final abdication of his 
crown. Grodno has an academy, and in the 
neighbourhood are manufactures of silk, linen, 


and fire-arms, established in 1776. It is 140 
miles north-east of Warsaw, and 140 south-east 
of Konigsberg. 

The government of Grodno forming oart of 
Lithuania, and adjacent to the governments of 
Wilna, Minsk, and Volgnsk, is fully 11,000 
square miles in extent : population about 620,000. 
The surface is level, and much of it covered 
with wood: the rest is partly alight sandy soil, 
and partly marshy, but in general fertile. Agri- 
culture is in a backward state ; yet some corn is 
exported, and forms, together with the export 
of cattle, the only source of subsistence to the 
inhabitants: the little trade that is carried on is 
in the hands of Jews. This country is divided 
into eight circles, and lies between 51*^ 36' and 
54° 19' of N. lat. It was formerly called the 
government of Slonim. 

GRO'GERAM, n. s. \ Fr. gros, grain; low 
Giu/ouam, //. 5. ^ J.atin grossogranus. — 

Gro'ouan, n. s. ^ Ainsworth. Stidfwoven 
with large woof and a rough pile. 

Certes they’ro neatly clothed : I of this mind am, 
Ytmr only wearing is y owr grogeram. Donne, 

Natolia affords great store of chamelots and gro~ 
grams. Sandys. 

Some men will say this habit of John’s was neither 
of camel’s skin nor any coarse texture of its hair, 
but rather some finer weave of camelot, grogram, or 
the like. Jirowne. 

The natural sweetness and innocence of her be- 
haviour shot me through and through, end did more 
execution upon me in grogram than the greatest 
beauty in town had over done in brocade. Addison. 

The’ imperial flower, his neck witli pearl attires ; 
The lily high her silver grogram rears , 

The pansy her wrought vidvct garment bears ; 

The red-rose, scarlet, and the provence, damask wears, 
Fletcher's Purple Island, 
Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift, 
GROIN, n.s. Of uncertain derivation. — Jolm- 
son. Minslicu says a Bclg. groin, Tliepart next 
above the thigh. 

Antiplcus, a sonne of Priam, threw 
His lance at Ajax through die preassc, which went 
hy him, and flow 

On Lcucus, wise Ulysses’ friend : His yroine it araote. 

Chapman. 

The fatal dart arrives. 

And through the border of his buckler drives ; 

Passed through and pierced his groin ; the deadly 
wound 

Cast from his chariot, rolled him on the ground. 

Dry den. 

Groin, among builders, is the angular carve 
made by the intersection of two semi-cylinders 
or arches : and is cither regular or irregular. A 
regular groin is when the intersecting arches, 
whether, semi-circular or semi-elliptical, are of 
the same diameters and height. An irregular 
groin is where one of the arches is semi-circular, 
and the other semi-elliptical. 

GRONINGEN, a province and town at the 
north-east extremity or the Netherlands, hounded 

by the German Ocean on the north, by llanuYtT 
on the east, and hy the Dutch provinces of 
Drenthe and Friesland on the south and west. 
Its superficial extent is about 770 square miles, 
and its population 146,000. The surface lies so 
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low, that the whole province is intersected by a 
multitude of canals and wet ditches, for the 
purpose of carrying off the water, and pro- 
tected by dykes against inundations. In se- 
veral parts there are swamps, and the soil is in 
general marshy. The wealth of the province is 
in its pastures, but corn is raised ; and wood 
abounds in the south. In the towns there are 
manufactures of linen and woollen. The other 
sources of support are the fisheries along the 
coast, and some foreign trade. The province is 
divided into the three nearly equal districts of 
Groningen, Appingadam, and Winschoten ; nei- 
ther of the latter towns has 3000 inhabitants ; 
and Delfzyl, a small sea-port, nas not above 1000. 

The town of Groningen is walled, and situated 
on the rivers Hunse and Fivel. It is of a circular 
form, and the houses in general are well built, and 
the streets regular. It has three public squares, and 
some handsome public buildings ; in particular 
the prince’s palace, the provincial asscmbly-honso, 
the arsenal, and the custom-house. The Gothic 
church of St. Martin has a tower of great height. 
The university, founded in 1014, is endowed 
with the* revenues of several monasteries, and 
consists of five faculties, with nineteen profes- 
sorsv Tliere are here likewise academies for 
drawing, navigation, and agriculture ; an esla- 
blishrneiit for the deaf and dumb, &c. The trade 
is much promoted by the llunsc being navigable 
for large vessels up to the town. Tiie cliief 
trade is in agricultural produce, the linen and 
woollen manufactures, and quills. 100 miles 
north-east of Amsterdam. Population 26,500. 

GRONOVTA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and pentandria class of plants : 
natural order thirty-fourth, cucurbitacea; : petals 
five; stamina five, inserted into a campanulated 
CAL.; the berry is dry, inonospermous, and in- 
ferior. Species one: a V'^era Cruz plant. 

GRONGViUS (John Frederic), a learned 
critic, born at Hamburgh in 1613. Having tra- 
velled through Germany, Italy, and France, he 
was made professor of polite learning at Deven- 
ter, and afterwards at Leyden, where he died 
in 1671. lie published, 1. Diatribe in Stalii, 
^c. 2 De Sestertiis. 3. Correct editions of 

Seneca, Statius, Livy, Pliny’s Natural History, 
Tacitus, Aulus GcUius, Pha’drus, &c., with 
notes ; and other works. 

Gronovius (James), son of the preceding, 
was educated at Leyden. He then went over to 
Enghuid, where lie visited the universities, con- 
sulted the curiousMSS., and formed an acquaint- 
ance with several learned men. lie was chosen 
by the grand duke to be professor at Pisa, with a 
considerable salary, but returned into Hol- 
land, after he bad resided two years in Tuscany, 

^ and consulted the MSS. in the Mediceein library. 
In 1679 he was invited by the curators of the 
University of Leyden to a professorship ; and his 
inaugural dissertation was so highly ap])roved of, 
that the curators added 400 florins to his stipend, 
and continued it to his death in 1716. Ilis prin- 
cipal works are, The treasure of Greek antiqui- 
ties, in 13 vols. folio; and a great number of 
dissertations, and editions of ancient authors. 
He w?s compared to Schioppus for the virulence 
(i his style; and the severity with which he 
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treated other great men who differed from him 
exposed him to just censure. 

GROOM, 71.S. Belg.growi. A hoy ; a waiter; 
a servant ; a young' man ; a maij newly married! 
Renneu and crie, os thou word wode. 

On ^olus, the god of wiudes. 

To blow out of allt; kindes 
So loude, that he should ydrenche 
Lorde and ladie, and yrome and wenche. 

Of all the Trojanes nacion. 

Chaucer. The House of Fame. 

Then called she a groom, that forth iiim led 
Into a goodly lodge. i^penser, 

Tbink then, my soul ! that death is but a groom. 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

From Egypt's kings ambassadours they come ; 
Them many a squire attends, and many a groom. 

Fairfax. 

I presume for to intreat this groom. 

And silly maid, from danger to redeem. Id. 

In the lime of Edward VI. lived Stcrnhold, whom 
King Henry his father had made groom of his cham- 
ber, for turning of certain of David’s psalms into 
verse. Peacham, 

Would’st thou be touched 
Hy the presuming hanrls of saucy grooms ? 

Dryden. 

Amid the fold he rages, nor the sheep 
Their shepherds, ncr the grooms their bulls can keep. 

Jd. 

Hy this the brides are waked, their grooms are 
dressed ; 

All Rhodes is summoned to the nuptial feast. Id. 

There many a groom, the busy cook attends. 

In under offices. Fletcher^ Purple Island. 

\jc grooms, and win the platf* 

Where once your nobler fathers won a crown. 

Cowper. 

Groom is also applied to several superior ofli 
cers belonging to tlie king's household, as groom 
of the chaird)er, groom of the sfole. See Siocc 
and VVardrohe. 

GROOVE, ‘ti. s. & V. a. Goth, gruuj'; Sax. 
3papan ; to dig or engrave. A deep cavern or 
hollow in mines ; a channel cut with a tool : lo 
cut any thing hollow. 

He might, to avoid idleness, work in a groove or 
rninc-pit thereabouts, which at that time was little 
e.steecjned. Boyle. 

The screw-plate is a kind of steel well tempered, 
with several holes in it, each less than other ; and iu 
those holes are threads grooved inwards, which groove* 
fit the respective taps that belong to them. 

Moxon*s Mechanical Exercises. 

Of the box every joint was well grooved. Swift. 

Groove, among miner^ is the shaft or pit sunk 
into the eartli sometimes in the vein, and some- 
times not. 

Groove, among joiners, the channel made by 
tlieir Y)lough in the edge of a moulding, style, oJ 
rail, to put their paniiclsin, in wainscotting. 
GiiOPl\v. n.kv.u. } Sax. spopan. To feel 

Gro'pj.r, 11. s. 5 or search alter any thing 

where one cannot see : one who searches in the 
dark. 

We grope for tho wall like the blind, and wc gr(^>o 
as if we had- no eyes. Isaiah lix. 1 

Thise curates ben so negligent and slow 

To gropen tendrely a conscience. 

Chaucer. The Sompnoures Talc- 
She gropeth alway forlher wi'h her bond 

And fond the bed. Id, The Revet Tac, 
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They meet with darkness in tlie cjearest light ; 

And grope at noon, as if involved with night. Sandyt» • 
In youth before I wexed old. 

The blind boy, Venus' baby. 

For want of cunning made me bold 
In bitter hyve to grope for honny. 

Spenser. Poems. 

My sea-grown scarf about me, in the dark 

Groped 1, to find out them. Shakspeare. Hamlet. 

How vigilant to grope men’s thoughts, and to pick 
out somewhat whereof they might complain. 

Hayward, 

They have left our endeavours to grope them out 
by twilight, and by darkness almost to discover that, 
whose existence is evinced by light. Jirotvne. 

A boy was groping for cels, and laid his hand upon 
a snake. L'Kstratige. 

This, no doubt, is better for men than that they 
should in the dQ.T^grope after knowledge ; as St. Paul 
tells us all nations did after God. Locke. 

He heard us in our course. 

And with his outstrctclicd arms around him groped. 

A d disun. 

O truth divine ! enlightened by thy ray, 

I grope and guess no more, but see my way. 

Arbuthnot. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 

The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 

GROSE (Francis), Esq. F. A. S., an eminent 
English anli((uary, was born in 1731, and was 
left an indcpendtait fortune ; but had not a dis- 
position to preserve it. Tic wrote, 1. The Anti- 
quities of Faigland end Wales, in 8 vols. 4to, and 
8vo., which he began in 1773, and completed in 
1787; containing 589 views, besides forty plans, 
&c. 2. Ihe Antiquities of Scotland, 2 .vols. 

4to. and 8vo., containing 100 views with a map. 
3. The Antiquities of Ireland, 2 vols. 4to. and 
8vo. 4*. A Treatise on Ancient Armour and 
Weapons, 4to,, 1785, vvitli a supplement in 1789. 
5. A Classical Dictionary of the VulgarTongue, 
8vo., 1785. 6. Military Antiquities, 2 vols. 4to., 

1786 — 88. 7. The History of Dover Castle, 

^4to., 1786. 8. A Provincial Glossary, with a Col- 
lection of Local Proverbs and Popular Supersti- 
tions, 8vo., 1788. 9. A Guide to Health, Beauty, 
Honor, and Riches, 8vo. 10- Rules for Draw- 
ing Caricatures, 8vo., 1788. 11. The Olio: a 

collection of Essays, 8vo. In summer, 1789, he 
set out on a tour in Scotland, and began to com- 
municate his observations in folio numbers, with 
four plates each, in 1790. Before he had com- 
pleted this work, he went to Dublin, with the 
intention of executing a similar work,* with 
views and descriptions of the antiquities of Ire- 
land, executed in die same elegant manner with 
those of Great Britain ; but being seized with an 
apoplectic lit, at the house of Mr. Hone in Dub- 
lin, he died on the 12th of May, 1791, aged 
about sixty. He had great skill in drawing, 
which peculiarly qualified’him for executing the 
works in which he engaged ; and, being of an 
agreeable, humorous, and communicative dispo- 
sition, he WEjs much esteemed in the extensive 
circle of his friends. He visited almost every 
part of the three kingdoms. He married a lady 
at Canterbury, by whom heiiad several children; 
ot whom captain Daniel Grose, after serving 
several campaigns in America, was appointed 
deputy governor of the settlement of Botany 
Bay, in 1790. 

VoL. X*. 


GROSS, adj.&cn.s. Swed. and Teut. gross * 
Gross'ly, arfe. VFr. gros ; Ital. grosso ^ 
GrossVksSjW. s. 3 Lat. crassus; barb. Lat. 
grossus. Thick ; bulky ; enormous ; unrefined ; 
inelegant ; stupid ; impure : gross, the substan- 
tive, signifies the main body ; the whole as op- 
posed to parts : the number of twelve dozen ; the 
chief part ; the main mass. 

Wise men, that be over-fat and fleshy, go to sojourn 
abroad at the temperate diet of some sober man ; and 
so, by little and little, eat away the grossness that is 
in them. Asduim. 

They can say that in doctrine, in discipline, in 
prayers, and in sacraments, the church of Rome hath 
very foul and gross corruptions’. Hooker, 

So far hath the natural understanding, even of 
sundry whole nations, been darkened, that they have 
not discerned, no, wol gross iniquity to be sin. Id. 

He rifiely considered how gross a thing it were for 
men of his quality, wise and grave men, to live with 
such a multitude, and to be tenants at will under 
them. /d. 

Such kind of ceremonies as have been so grossly 
and shamefully abused in the church of'Rorne, where 
they remain, arc scandalous. Id. 

Certain general inducements are used to make 
saleable your cause in gross. Id. 

Re hath ribbons of all the colours in the rainbow^ 
they come to him by the gross. Shakspeare. 

1 cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. Id. 

Treason and murder ever kept together, • 

As two yoke devils sworn to others’ purpose ; 
Working* so grossly in a natural cause, 

That admiration did not whooj; ai tliem. Id. 

And thine (*ycs 

See it so grossly shown in tliy behaviour. 

That in their kind they speak it. Id. 

Whatl arc we cuckolds cre we have deserved it ? 
— Speak not so grossly. Id. Merchant of Venice. 

To all sense *tis gross 
You love my son : invention is ashamed. 

Against the proclamation of thy passion. 

To say tiiou dost not. Shakspeare* 

Examples gross as eartli exhort me. Id, 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air. 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles. Id, King Lear. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. 
Whose grossness little characters sum up, 

Shakspeare, 

And I will purge that mortal grossness so. 

That thou shall like an airy spirit go. Id, 

1 was three or four times in the thought they were 
not fairies ; and yet the guiltiness of my mind drove 
the grossness of the foppery into a received belief that 
they were fairies. , . Id. 

The cause of the epilepsy from the stomach is tho 
grossness of the vapours which rise and Cuter into the 
cells of the brain. Bacon. 

Comets, out of question, have likewise power and 
efl’ect over the gross and mass of things. Id. 

The articulate sounds arc more confused, though 
the gross of tho sound be greater. 

Id. Natural History. 

It is manifest, that when the eye standeth in the 
finer medium, and the object is in the grosser, things 
shew greater ; but contrariwise, when the eye is 
placed in the grosser medium, and tlie object in the 
finer. Id. 

This was ncy error, this niy gross mistake, 

Myself a demi votary to make. Cowley, 

Belial came last, than whom a spirit more Icwd- 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself. MiltoKs Paradise Lost, 

2 Y 
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Then all this earthly grosstiesi quit ; 

Attired with stars we shall for ever sit. 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 

GROSS-BEEREN, battle of, August 23rd, 
1813. August 17th, 1813, the armistice having 
expired; the war between the allies and Napoleon 
commenced anew, and the emperor of France 
desired to hurl his bolts, at the same time, into 
the camps at Breslau, Prague and Berlin. They 
recoiled upon himself on the Katzhach, at Culm 
and Gross-Beeren. Berlin was protected by 
the militia and the northern army, commanded 
by Bernadette, then crown prince of Sweden, 
and consisting of the third and fourth FVnssiari 
divisions, the Russian corps under Woronzow, 
Winzingerode and Czernitschef, and about 

22.000 Swedes. The, French army, reinforced 
by the forces of Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Darm- 
stadt, and Saxony, was formed into four divi- 
sions, led by Oudinot (the general-in-chief), 
Victor, Regnier, and Bertrand, and was together 
with the cavalry, under Arrighi, from 80,000 to 

90.000 strong. Rs destination was the capture 
of Berlin, and it was supported by general Girard, 
with the garrison of IVLagdeburg ; but the crown- 
prince performed, in detail, the same operations 
against this body as the allies against the main 
body of the enemy. Ilis army formed a curve 
from Buchljoltz, the extremity of the left wing, 
through Mittenwalde, Klcin-Beeren, Ileiners- 
dorf, Blankenfeld, Ruhlsdorf, to Belitz and 
Trfeuenbriezen, the extreme right wing from 
which the Russian line inclined inwards towards 
Juterbock ; while the Prussians in the centre 
were advanced to Trebbin. The Prussian gene- 
rals Hirschfeld and Puttlitz observed Magde- 
burg beyond Brandenburg. On both wings tlie 
light troops were dispersed as far as Wittenberg, 
Guben and Barulh, On the 22d, the enemy en- 
tered the curve — Reigner in the centre, Bertrand 


But she dares never boast the present hour. 

So gross the cheat, it is beyond her power.' Young. 

GROSSTESTE (Claude), a French protes- 
tant divine, who came to London on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. lie was minister 
of the Savoy. He wrote a treatise on the Inspi- 
ration of the Sacred Books, and several sermons. 
He died in 1713. 

GROSSULLARIA. See Riues. 

GROT, n. s. I Fr. grotte ; Ital. grotta; Gr, 

G uoVto, n. s. S Kpvirrof;. A cave ; a cavern 
for coolness and pleasure. 

Their careless chiefs to the cool grottos run. 

The bowers of kings, to shade them from the sun. 

Drgden, 

In the remotest wood and lonely grot^ 

Certain to meet that worst of evils, thought. 

Prior. 

- This was found at the entry of the grotto in the 
Peak. Woodward. 

Awful see the Egerian grot. Pope. 

No crowded in a grotto*s gloom. 

All hope extinct they wait their doom. 

Beattie. 

And the stained glass which lighted this fair grot 

Tinted each ray. Byron. 

GROTE'SliUE, adj. Fr. grotnqut; Ital. 
grottesco ; S'pRu. grutesque. Distorted of figure; 
unnatural; wildly formed. 

The champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and void. 
Access denyed. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

There is yet a lower sort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature j for a farce is that in poetry* 
which grotesque is in a picture ; the persons and ac- 
tions of a farce arc all unnatural,’ and the manners 
false, that is, inconsisting with the characters of 
mankind : grotesque painting is the just resemblance 
of this. JJryden. 

An hideous figure of their foes they drew. 


on the right, and Oudinot on the left wing. They 
attacked the Prussians at Trebbin, who gave way. 
On the. 23d, Bertrand fell upon general Tauenzien 
at Blankenfeld, but was repulsed. Reigner 
forced his way to Gross-Beeren, the ke;^-sione 
of the arch, about ten miles from Berlin. Here 
' he was unexpectedly attacked by tlie brave 
Bulow. At the same time, Borstell .vurrotinded 
the right wing of the enemy. The Prussians 
fought with great courage, in sight of their capi- 
tal. A mounted Saxon battery having been 
outflanked and taken, they advanced to a charge. 
The discharge of fire-arms being rendered impos- 
sible by the rain, the soldiers f«ught with the 
butt-ends of their muskets and with bayonets, 
Gross-Beeren was taken by storm ; the Saxon 
and the second French division were driven 
from the field, and the cavalry of the duke of 
Padua routed. Oudinot now brought up the 
three divisions of reserve, which were attacked 
by the Russians and Swedes as they deployed 
from the wood. Cardell, colonel of the Swedish 
forces, supported by an attack of cavalry, took 
the enemy’s artillery. Oudinot now abandoned 
the struggle, and retreated to Wittenburg and 
Torgau on the Elbe. He lost thirty cannons and 
more than 2000 prisoners. 1 he Prussians gained 
possession of Juterbock, and, on the 26th, of 
Luckau. A pyramid of cast iron has been 
erected on the spot by Frederic William III. 


Nor lines, nor looks, nor shades, nor colours true. 
And this grotesque design exposed to publick view. 

, Id. 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors,- 
Grotesque roofs, and stucco lloors. Pope. 

Grotesque, in sculpture and painting, some- 
thing whimsical, extravagant, and monstrous; 
consisting either of things that are merely ima- 
ginary, or so distorted as to raise surprise and 
ridicule. The word owes its derivation from 
figures of this kind, being anciently much used 
to adorn the grottos wherein the tombs of emi- 
nent persons were enclosed. 

GROTIUS (Hugo), or more properly Hugh 
de Groot, w;as born at Delft in 1583. He made 
so rapid a progress in his studies, that at fifteen 
he had attained great knowledge in philosophy, 
divinity, and civil law ; and a yet greater profi- 
ciency in polite literature, as appears by the 
commentary he had made at that age on Martia- 
nus Capella. In 1598 he accompanied the 
Dutch ambassador into France, and was honored 
with several marks of esteem by Flenry IV. He 
took his degree of L.L.D. in that kifigdom ; and, 
at his return to his native country, pleaded at the 
bar before he was seventeen years oi age. He was 
not twenty-four when he was appointed attorney- 
general. In 1613 hd settled at Rotterdam, and 
was nominated syndic of that city ; but did no 
accept of the office, till a promise .was made 
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him that he should not be removed from it. This Grotius (William), brother to Ilugli, was an 
prudent precaution he took, foreseeing, that the eminent lawyer, and wrote several books on iu- 
Arminian controversy, which had already given risprudence. lie died in 1662. 
rise to many factions in the state, would occasion GROTON, a township of Connecticut in 
revolutions in the chief cities. The same year New London county, bounded on the west by 
he was sent to England, on account of the divi- the Thames, and on the south by Fisher’s Island, 
sions that reigned between the traders of the two It containj# two parishes, and had 3946 citizens 
nations, on the right of fishing in the northern in 1795. It comprehends Fort Griswold, which 
seas ; but he could obtain no satisfaction, lie defends the harbour of New London. 


was afterwards sent to England, to persuade the 
king and the principal divines to favor the Arrai- 
nians; and he had sevc^ral conferences with 
king James I. on that subject. On his return to 
Holland his attachment to Barnevelt involved 
him in great trouble ; for he was seized, and 
sentenced, in 1610, to perpetual imprisonment, 
and to forfeit all his goods and chattels. But 
after having been treated with great rigor for 
above a year and a half in his confinement, he 
was delivered by the advice and artifice of his 
wife, who having observed that his keepers, who 
had often fatigued themselves with searching and 
examining a great trunk of foul linen, which 
used to be washed at Gorkum, now let it pass 
without opening it, advised him to bore holes in 
it to prevent his being stifled, and then to get 
into it. He complied with this advice, and was 
carried to a friend’s house in Gorkum ; where 
dressing himself like a mason, and taking a rule 
and trowel, he passed through the market-place, 
and stepping into a boat wcnttoValvetin Brabant. 
Here he made himself known to some Arminians, 
and hired a carriage to Antwerp. At first there 
was a design of prosecuting his wife, who staid 
in the [)rison ; and some judges were of opinion 
tJiat she ought to be kept there in her husband’s 
stead ; however she was released by a plurality 
of voices, and universally applauded for her 
beliaviour. He now retired into France, where 
he met with a gracious reception from that 
court, and Louis XI 11. settled a pension upon 
him. Having resided there eleven years, he re- 
turned to Holland, on his receiving an invitation 
from Frederic Henry prince, of Orange ; but, his 
enemies renewing their |>ersecution, he went to 
Hamhurgh ; where, in 1634, queen Christina of 
Sweden made him her counsellor and sent him 
ambassador into I’raiice. After having dis- 
charged the duties of this office above eleven 
years, he returned to give an account to queen 
Christina of his embassy, and in his journey 
visited Amsterdam. He was introduced to the 
queen at Stockholm ; and there begged that she 
would grant him a dismissal, that he might 
return to Holland. .This he obtained with diffi- 
culty. As he was returning, the ship in which 
he embarked was cast away on the coast of Po- 
merania ; and, being sick, he continued his 
journey by land ; but he was forced to stop at 
Rostock, where he died on the 28th of August, 
1645. Ills body was carried to Delft, to be in- 
terred in the sepulchre of his ancestors. Not- 
withstanding the embassies in which he was em- 
ployed, he composed a great number of works ; 
the principal of which are, 1. De Jure Belli et 
Pacis, which is esteemed a master-piece. 2. A 
Treatise oa the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
3. Comnaentaries on the Holy Scriptures. 4. 
The History and Annals of Holland ; and a great 
number of letters, all written in Latin 


Groton, a town in the above township, oppo- 
site to New London city. It was burned by 
geimral Arnold, on tlie 6th of September, 1781, 
and suffeicd loss to the amount of £23,2 17. 

GkotTo, or Grotta, in natural liistory, a large 
deep cavern or deii in a mountain or rock. El- 
den Hole, Okev .Hole, Peake’s Hole, and 
Pool’s Hole, are famous among the natural 
caverns or grottos of England. See these arti- 
cles. In. grottos are frequently found crystals of 
the rock, stalactites, and other natural conglacia- 
tians, and those of an amazing beauty. See 
Antiparos. At Foligno in Italy is another 
grotto, consisting of pillars and orders of architec- 
ture of marble, witli their ornaineiits, See., scarcely 
inferior to those of art. 

Grotto is also used for a little artificial edi- 
fice made in a garden, in imitation of a natural 
grotto. The outsides of these grottos are usually 
adorned witli rustic architecture, and their inside 
with shell-work, fossils, &c., finished likewise 
with jets d’eau or fountains, &c. A cement for 
artificial grottos may be itia’de thus : — Take two 
parts of whke rosin, melt it clear, and add to it 
four parts of bees’ wax ; wlMjn melted together, 
add two or three parts of the powder of the stone 
you design to cement, or so much as will give 
the cement the color of the stone ; to this add 
one part of the ffower of .sulphur: incorporate 
all together over a gentle fire,* and afterwards 
knead thefn with your hands in warm water. 
With this cement the stones, shells, 5<cc., after 
being well dried before the fire, may be ce- 
mented. Artificial red coral branches, for the 
embellishment of grottos, may be made in the 
following manner : — Take clear rosin, dissolve it 
in a brass-pan ; to every ounce of which add 
two drams of the finest vermilion : when you 
have stirred them well together, and have chosen 
your twigs and branches, peeled and dried, take 
a pencil and paint the branches all over, whilst 
the composition is warm; afterwards shape them 
in imitation of natural coral. This done, hold the 
brandies over a gentle coal fire, till all is smooth . 
and even us if polished. In the same manner 
white coral may be prepared with white-lead, 
and black coral with lamp-black. A grotto may 
be built with little expense, of glass, cinders, 
pebbles, pieces of large flint, shells, moss, stones, 
counterfeit coral, pieces of chalk, &c., all bound 
or cemented together with the above-described 
cement. 

GROVE, n. s. From grave. Sax. jfiapan. A 
walk covered by trees meeting above. 

And in the grove, at time and place ysette. 

This Arcite and this Palamon ben incttc. 

Chaucer. The Knight c'S Tale, 

Colin ! to hearc thy rymes and roundel ayes. 

Which thou wert wont on wasteful hilh s to sing, 

2 V 2 
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J more delight then larke in sommer da^ cs, 

Whose eccho made the neiglibour^rorcj to ring. 

Spemer. The Shepheard*s Calct^ar, 

1 looked toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move : 

Within this three mile may you sec it coming \ 

I say, a moving Shaksptare. Macbeth, 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales , 
Thrice happy isles ! Milton. 

She left the flowery field, and waving 

Bluckmore. 

Banished from courts and love. 
Abandoned truth seeks shelter in the grove. 

Granville. 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 

Pope. 

Can fierce passions vex his breast. 

While every gale iS peace, and every grove 
Is melody? Thoinson*s Spring . 

Sw'cct were your shades, O yc primeval groves! 
Whose boughs to man his food and sltelter lent j 
Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves. 

His eye still smiling, and his heart content. 

Beattie. 

Grove, in gardening, a small wood of trees. 
Groves are not only great ornaments to gardens, 
but also artbrd great relief against the violent 
heats of the sun, alibrdiiig shade to walk under 
in the liottest parts of the day, when the other 
parts of the ganlen are useless; so tliat every 
garden is defective which has not shade. Groves 
are of two sorts, viz. either o{->en or elMse. <)[)en 
groves are such as h’ave largo shady trees, which 
stand at such distances as that their branches 
approach so near each other as to prevent the 
rays of tlie sun from penetrating tlirough tliem. 
Close groves have frcfiuently large trees standing 
in them ; but the ground under these is tilled 
with shrubs of underwood : so that the walks 
which are in them are private, and screened from 
winds ; ))y which means they arc rendered 
agreeable for walkmg at those times when the air 
is either too hot or too cold in other parts of the 
garden. These are often contrived so as to 
bound the open groves, and ficHiuently to hide 
the walls or other enclosures of the garden: 
and when tlicy are properly laid out, with dry 
walks winding through them, and on the sides of 
these sweet-smelling shrubs and flowers irregu- 
larly planted, they have a charming elfect. 
Groves have’been.in all ages lield in great ve- 
neration. d’he proscuchir, and high places of 
the Jews, whither they resorted for the purposes 
of devotion, were probably situated in groves. 
See Joshua xxiv. 20. The proseuclue in Alex- 
andria, mentioned by Philo*, had groves about 
them, because ne complains that the Alexandri- 
ans, in a tumult against the Jews, cut down the 
trees of their proseucluie. The ancient Romans 
had a sort of groves . near several of their 
temples, which were consecrated to some god, 
and called luci,by antiphrasis, a non lucendo, as 
being shady and dark. The veneration which 
the ancient Druids . had for groves is well 
known. 

GRovE(Henrv), a learned and ingenious pres- 
byterian divine, born at Taunton in Somerset- 
shire in 1683. Having obtained a classical 
education, he went through a course of acade- 
mical learning under the Rev. Mr. Warien of 


Taunton. .He then removed to London, and 
studied under the Rev. Mr. Jtowe, to whom be 
was nearly related. Here he contracted a friend- 
ship with Dr. Watts, which continued till his 
death; -and, after two years, returned into the 
country, and began to preach witli great reputa- 
tion. Soon after beginning to preach, he mar- 
ried ; and, on the death of Mr. Warren, suc- 
ceeded him in the academy at Taunton; where 
he preached for eighteen years to two small con- 
gregatioiLS in the neighbourhood. In 1708 lie 
publislied a piece entitled tlie li.egiilatiori of Di- 
versions, drawn up for the use of Ins pupils. He 
next wrote several papers printed in the Specta- 
tor, viz. Numbers 588, 601, 626, 635, The last 
was republislied, by the direction of Dr. Gibson, 
bishop of London, in tlie Lvid(mccs of the 
Christian Religion, by Addison. In 1725, i\Ir, 
James, his partner in the academy, dying, he suc- 
ce(;ded him in liis jmstornl charge at Pulvvood, 
near Taunton ; and in this situation Mr. Grove 
continued till his death, whicli happened in 
1738. Besides the above pieces, he wrote — An 
h'ssay towards a Demonstration of the Soul’s 
Immortality; An I’ssay on the Terms of Chris- 
tian Communion ; The h'vidence of our Saviour’s 
Resurrection Considered ; Some ’J'honghts con- 
cerning the Proof of a Puture Slate from Reason; 
A Discourse concerning the Nature and Design 
of the Lord’s Supper ; Wisdom the fust spring of 
y\ction in the Deity; A Discourse on Saving 
P.aith ; Miscellanies in prose and verse; and 
many Sermons, ckc. After his decease his 
posthumous works were published by subscrip- 
tion, in 4 vols. 8 VO., with tlie names of nearly 700 
subserilxTs. 

GROV'LL, ?». 71. I Goth, grvjla ; Isl. ^ruftky 

GFvOv'r.LiNo, ndj. \ Hat on the face. ‘ It may 
perhaps come by gradual corruption from ground 
fell,’ says Johnson; but this seems a curious 
guess. Tjo lie prone ; to creep low on tlie ground ; 
to be. mean or without dignity. 


The steel-head passage, wrought, 

And througli his shoulder pierced ; wherewith to 
ground 

Ho groveling fell, all gored in his gushing wound. 

Spenser. 

What see’bt thou there ? king Henry’s diadem, 
Inchased with all the honours of the world ! 

If so, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 

Until tliy head bo circled with the same. 

Shakspeare. 

Oke mast and beech, and Cornell fruit they eate. 
Groveling like swine on earth, in fowlest sort. 

Chapman. 


Now they lie 

Groveling and prostrate on yoh lake of fire. Milton. 
l/pon thy belly groveling thou shalt go. Jd. 
Let UR then conclude that all painters ouglit to re- 
quire this part of excellence : not to do it, is to want, 
courage, and not dare to shew themselves : ’tis to 
creep and grovel on the ground. Drgden. 

1 must disclaim whate’er he can express ; 

His groveling sense will shew my passionless. Id, 
Several thoughts may he natural whicli are lo'*^ 
and groveling, Addison*s Spectator. 

Wilt thou debase the heart which (iod retined? 

No ; let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire 
To fancy, Reedom, harmony resigned ; 

Ambitious groveling crew for 'ever left heliiad* 

BeaU%c. 
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GROUND, w. 5. Sax. 5 fiunb, Belg. 

Dan. grondt; Tent, grund. The earth consi- 
dered as superficially extended, and therefore 
related to tillage, travel, habitation, or almost 
any action. The main mass of terrene matter is 
never called the ground. We never distinguish 
the terras [ueous globe into ground and water, 
but into earth, or land, and water; again, we 
never say under earth, but under ground. 

Israel shall go on dry ground through the sea. 

Kxod. xiv. Ifj. 

She touched him with her harp, anti raised him 
from the ground ; 

The shaken strings melodiously resound. Cowley. 

Man to till tho ground 
None was, and from the earth a dewy mist 
Went up, and watered all the ground. Milton. 

From the other hill 

To their fixed station, all in bright array, 

The cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous. . Id. 

A black bituminous gurge 
Hoils up from under groufid. Id. 

Hyde stamps, and straight upon the ground the 
swarms 

Of current myrmidons appear in arms. Marvell. 

And yet so nimbly he would bound. 

As if he scorned to toucli the ground. Hudibras. 

The earth a.s distinguished from air and water. 

And, as my blessed hap 
And gode aventure was, right sonc I founde 
A tabernacle reised from the grounde. 

Where Yenua sat and Cupide by her side. 

Chaucer. The Court of Love. 

1 have made man and beast upon the ground. 

Jeremiah. 

There was a dew upon all the ground. 

Judges vi. 40. 

They .summed their wings, and soaring the* air 
sublime. 

With clang despised the ground. Milton. 

Too late young Turnus the delusion found ; 

Far on the sea, still making from the ground. 

Dryden. 

■Milton’s strong pinion, now not heaven can bound. 

Now S0rj»cnl-like in prose he sweeps the ground. 

Pope. 

1 .and ; country. 

The water breaks its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, lludihras. 

When genial Spring a living warmth bestows. 

And o’er the year her verdant mantle throws, 

No swelling inundation hides the grounds, 

But crystal currents glide within their bounds. 

Gay. 

Region ; territory. 

On hoavcidy ground they stood, and fr»)tn the shore 
They viewed the vast immeasurable abyss. Milton. 

With these came they, who from the bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates to iho brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Aslitaroth. Id. Paradise Lost. 

Estate ; possession. 

Uneasy still within these narrow bounds. 

Thy next design is on tliy neighbour’s grounds : 

His crop invites, to full perfection grown ; 

Thy own seems thin, because it is thy own. 

Dryden, 

Land occupied. 

The sea o’erflowed my ground. 

And my best Flanders mare was drowned. 

Milton. 


GRO 

The floor or level of the place. 

Wherefore should I smite tliee to the ground? 

2 ii. 22. 

Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 

I Sam. V. 4. 

• A multitude sit on the ground. 

' Matt. XV. 35. 

Some part of the month of June, the witor of this 
lake descends under ground, through many great holes 
at the bottom. Browne. 

Dregs; lees; fmces; that which settles at the 
bottom of liquors. 

Set by them cyder, verjuice, sour drink, or grounds. 

Mortimer. 

Some insist upon having had particular success in 
stopping gangrenes, from the use of tlie grounds of 
strong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 

Sharpes Surgery. 

The first stratum of paint upon which the 
figures are afterwards painted. 

We 800 the limner to begin with .a rude draught, 
and the painter to lay diis grounds with darksome 
colours. HakewiV.. 

When solid bodies, sensible to the feeling and dark, 
arc placed on light and transparent grounds, as, for 
example, the lieavcns, the clouds and waters, and 
every other thing which is in motion, and void of dif- 
ferent objects ; they should be more rough, and more 
distinguishable, than that with which they arc en- 
compassed. Dryden' s Dufresnoy. 

The fundamental substance ; that by which 
the additfonal or accidental parts are supported. 

O’er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread 
Azure the ground, the sun in gold shone bright, 

Cowley. 

Indeed it was but j)ist that the finest line.'i in na- 
ture should be drawn upon the most durable 

Pope. 

Then wrought into the feoul, let virtues shine, 

The ground eternal as the work divine. Young. 

The plain sono ; the tune on which descants 
are raised. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And stand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy descant. 

Shnksgeare. 

First hint; first traces of an invention ; ’that 
which gives occasion to the yv.s\. 

Though jealousy of stat(,* tlio’ invention found. 

Yet love refined upon the former ground; 

That way the tyrant had reserved to fly, 

Pursuing hate, now served to bring two lovers nigh. 

Dryden. 

The first principles of knowledge. 

The concords will easily be known, if the fore- 
grounds be thoroughly beaten in. 

Preface to Accidence. 

Here statesmen, or of them they which can read. 
May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 

1'he grounds arc already laid whereby that is un- 
questionably resolved ; for having granted that God 
gives sufficient grace, yet when he co-operatea most 
elfectually, he doth it not irresistibly. Hammond. 

After evening repasts, Till bed-time, their thoughts 
will be best taken up in the easy grounds of religion, 
and the story of scripture. Milton. 

The fundamental cause; the true reason; 
original principle. 

And al the grounde of this his woful chaunce. 

Chaucer. Complaint of the Blacke Knight. 

The use and benefit of good laws all that live under 
them may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit tho 
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groiimdt and first original censes from whence they 
have sprang be unknown. Hooker, 

It is not easy ta imagine how any such tradition 
could arise so early, and spread so universally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. WUkim, 

Nor did either of them ever think fit to make 
any particular relation of the groundt of their pro* 
ceedings, or the causes of their misadventures. 

Clarendon* 

Thou could ^st not have discerned. 

Fraud in the serpent, speaking as he spake. 

No ground of enmity between us known. 

Milton, 

In. the solution of tho.Sabbatizer’s objection, my 
method shall be, to examine, in the first place, the 
main grounds and principles upon which he buildeth. 

White, 

He desired the steward to tell him particularly the 
ground and event of this accident. Sidney, 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

Roscommon, 

If it be natural, ought wo not to conclude that 
there is some ground and reason for these fears, and 
that nature hath not planted them in us to no purpose. 

Tillotson, 

Thus it appears, that suits at law are not sinful in 
themselves, but may lawfully be use<l, if there is no 
unlawfulness in the ground and way of management. 

Kettlewell, 

Love once given from her, and placed in you. 
Would leave no ground I ever would be true. 

Dryden, 

The miraculous increase of the professors of Chris- 
tianity was without any visible grounds and cause, and 
contrary to all human probability and appearance. 

Atterbury, 

Upon that prince/s death, although the grounds of 
our quarrel with France had received no manner of 
addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter his senti- 
ments. Swift, 

The field or place of action. 

Here w’as thy end decreed, when these men rose j 
And even with theirs this act thy death did bring. 

Or hastened at the least upon this ground. Daniel, 
The space occupied by an army as they fight, 
advance, or retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians began to 
lose ground, Sidney. 

Hear.tless they fought, and quitted soon their 
ground. 

While ours with easy victory were crowned. 

Dryden, 

He has lost ground at the latter end of the day, by 
pursuing his point too far, like the prince of Conde 
at the battle of Seneflfe. Dryden^s Fables. Preface. 

The intervening space between the flyer and 
pursuer. 

Evening mist. 

Risen from a river, o'er the marish glides. 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer’s lieels. 
Homeward returning. Milton^s Paradise Lost. 
Superiors think it a detraction from their merit to 
see another get ground xgpon them, and overtake them 
in the pursuits of glory, • Addison*t Spectator 

Even whilst wc speak our conqueror comes on. 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 

Addison. 

The state in which one is with respect to op- 
ponents or competitors. 

Had’st thou swayed as kings should do. 

Giving no ground unto the house of Tork, 

They never then had sprung. * 

Shafupeare, Henry VI. 


If they get ground and Vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like a rib of steel, 

To make them stronger. Id. Henry IV. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies we have gotten hone upon our vices, the 
worst enemies of the two ; but are even subdued and 
led captive by the one, while we triumph so gloriously 
over the others. Id. 

State of progress or recession. 

I have known so many great examples of this cure, 
and heard of its being so familiar in Austria, that 1 
wonder it hat gained no more ground in other places. 

Temple. 

The squirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her 
cage : she runs apace, and wearies herself with her 
continual motion, and gets no ground, Dryden, 

The foil to set a thing off. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

Shakspeare. 

To fix oil the ground. 

To found, as upon cause, reason, or principle. 
Wisdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule 
of comparisdn. Hooker. 

The church of England, walking in the good and 
old way of the orthodoxical primitive fathers, ground- 
eth the religious observation of the Lord’s day, and 
of other Christian holidays, upon the natural equity, 
and not upon the letter of the fourth commandment. 

White. 

It may serve us to ground conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with. Boyle. 

If your own actions on your will you ground. 
Mine shall hereafter know no other bound. 

Dryden. 

Some eminent spirit having signalized his valour, 
becomes to have influence on the people, to grow their 
leader in warlike expeditions ; and this is grounded 
upon the principles of nature and common reason, 
which, where prudence and courage are required, ra- 
ther incite us Vo fly to a single person than a multi- 
tude. Swift. 

To settle in first principles or rudiments of 
knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded in love. 

Eph, iii. 17. - 

Ground, the preterite and part. pass, of grind. 
Now dull and rugged cre ’tis ground 
And polished, looks a diamond. Hudibras. 

Ground is much used in composition for that 
which is next the ground, or near the ground. 

Ground-Asii, n.s. A sapling of ash taken 
from the ground'; not a branch cut from a tree. 

.A lance of tough ground-ash the Trojan threw. 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 

Dryden. AEneid, 

Some cut the young ashes off about an inch above 
the ground, which causes them to make very large 
straight shoots, which they call ground-ash. 

Mortimer*8 Husbandry, 

Ground-Bait, n. s. From ground and bait. 

A bait made of barley or malt boiled ; which, 
being thrown into the place where you design 
to angle, sinks to the bottom, and draws the fisb 
to it. 

Take the depth of the place where you mean after 
to cast your ground^hait, and to fish. 

Waltcn^s Angkr. 
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Ground-Floor, n. s. Ground and floor. The 
lower story of a house. 

Ground-Ivy, n. s. Lat. hedera terrestris* 
Alehoof, or tunhoof. 

Alehoof or ffround-ivyiSt in my opinion, of the most 
excellent use and virtue of any plants among us. 

Temple* 

GhiouND-OAK, n.s. Ground and oak. 

If the {Planting of oaks were more in use for un- 
derwoods, it would spoil the cooper’s trade for the 
making of hoops, either of hasel or ash ; because one 
hoop made of the young shoots of a ground-oak, would 
outlast six of the best ash. Mortimer, 

Ground-Pine, n. s. Lat. chamapitys. A 
plant. 

The whole plant has a very singular smell, resem- 
bling that of resin ; whence its name ground-pine. Jt 
grows on dry and barren hills, and in some places on 
the ditch banks by road sides. Hill. 

Ground-Plate, n. s. In architecture. The 
‘outermost pieces of' timber lying on or near the 
ground, and filmed into one another with mor- 
tises and tennons. In these also are mortises made 
to receive the tennons of the joists, the summer 
and girders; arul sometimes the trimmers for 
the stair-case and chimney-way, and the binding 
joist. — Hari'is. 

In the orthographical schemes there should be a 
true delineation, if it he a timber building, of the 
several sizes of the ground-plates, breast summers, and 
beams. Mortimer. 


Ground-Plot, n . a . The ground on which 
any building is placed. 


Wretched Gynccia, where canst thou find any 
small ground-plot for hope to dwell upon ? Sulncg. 

A ground-plot square five hijrcs of bees contains ; 
Emblems of industry and virtuous gains. Harte. 

Ground-Rent, n. s. Rent paid for the privi- 
lege of building on another man’s ground. 

A foot in front, and thirty-three five -sevenths deep, 
would bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

Tho site was neither granted him, nor given; 

’Twas nature’s, and the ground-rent due to heaven. 

Harte, 

Ground-Room, n. s. A room on the level 
with the ground. 

I besceched him hereafter to meditate in tn ground- 
room; for that otherwise it would be impossible for 
an artist of any other kind to live near him. Tatler. 


GROUND'EDLY, eulv. 

Ground' LESS, adj. 

GuouND'i.ESbt v, adv. 

Ground'lessnes^s, R. s . 

Ground' LI NO, n . a . ' 

Oround'i.v, adv. 

GroundVork, n..9. 
is fictitious, causeless, or superficial. A grouiid- 
bng is a fish which keeps at the bottom of the 
water, and hence a name applied to the vulgar. 
A groundwork is the first part of an undertak- 
ing; the foundation ; the outline; the first prin- 
ciple of a science ; or the original reason of a 
thing. 


These words 
(compounds from 
ground) signify 
firmness either in 
principles or sub- 
stance, and are op- 
j posed to whatever 


A man, groundly learned already, may take much 
profit h'mself, in using by epitome to draw other men’s 
'^orks, "or his own memory sake, into shorter room. 

Ascham. 


The groundwork thereof is nevertheless true and 
certain, however they through ignorance disguise tho 
same, or through vanity. Spenser. State of Ireland, 
It offends mo to the soul, to hear a robusteous 
perri wig-pa ted fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 

Shak^eare. Hamlet, 

The main skill and groundwork will be to temper 
them such lectures and explanations, upon every 
opportiinity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience. Milton. 

. He hath given the first hint of speaking ground- 
edly, and to the purpose upon this subject. Glanville. 

Divers persons have produced the like by spirit of 
vitriol, or juice of lemons ; but have groundlessly 
ascribed the effect to some peculiar quality of those 
two liquors. . Boyle on Colours. 

He durst not cite the words either of my bof)k or 
sermons, lest the readers should have discovered the 
notorious falsehood and groundlessness of his calumny. 

Tillotson, 

A way there is in heaven’s expanded plain. 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below. 
And mortals by the name of milky know ; 

'I'lie groundwork is of stars. Dryden*s Fables. 

The moral is tho first business of the poet, as being 
the groundwork of bis instruction. Dry den. 

Hut when vain doubt and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear. Prior. 

We have great reason to look upon the high pre- 
tensions which tlic Homan chilrch makes to miracles 
.as groundless, and to reject her vain and fabulous ac- 
counts of them, Atterbury. 

The party who distinguish themselves by their zeal " 
for the present establishment, should be careful to 
discover such a reverence for religion, as may shew 
how groundless that reproach is which is cast upon 
them, of being averse to our national worship. 

Freeholder, 

GRO'UNDSEl., n.s. Sax. ^jTund^aml pie, 
the basis, perhaps from Lat. sella. The timber 
or nwsed pavement next the ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rab. 
belted on its outside about half an inch into the frame ; 
and all these rabbets, but that on tlie groundsel, are 
grooved square ; but tho rabbet on the groundsel is 
levelled downwards, that rain or snow may tho 
freelier fall off. Moxon, 

Gro'undsel, 71 . s . Lat. senecio . A plant. 
GROL P, 71 . s. & V . a . Fr. gi'oupe ; Ital. grop - 
po, a bunch or knot. See Grape. A cro\vd ; a 
cluster ; a hurdle ; a number tlironged together. 

In a picture, besides the principal figures which 
compose it, and are placed in the midst of it, there 
are less groups or knots of figures disposed at proper 
distances, which are parts of the piece, and seem'to 
carry on the same design in a more inferior mafiner. 

Dryden*s Dufremoy. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and disposing, or, as 
the painters term it, in grouping such a multitude of 
different objects, preserving still the justice and con- 
formity of stile and colouring. Prior. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the 
picture of Zetus, in the famous group of figures which 
represents the two brothers binding Dirce to the horns 
of a mad bull. Addison. 

You should try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools. Swift, 

Such were the sounds that thrilled the rocks along. 
And unto cars as rugged seemed a song! 

In scattered groupes upon the golden sand 

They game — carouse — converse — gr whet the brand. 

Byron* Corsair* 
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Groups, The, a name given by captain Cook 
to several islands in the South Pacific Ocean, in 
1769; and extending from north-west by north, 
to south-east by south, about nine leagues. The 
two largest are separated from each other by a 
channel about half a mile broad, and surrounded 
by small islands, to which they are joined by 
reefs. These islands are supposed to have been 
first discovered by Koggewein. The southern- 
most lies in long. 142° 42' W., lat. 18° 12' S. 

GROU PUS, a handsome sea-port on the coast 
of Brasil, South America. It has a fine and ca- 
pacious harbour, with good anchorage. The 
climate is gwd; and the soil yields 100 fold for 
whatever is planted in it. It is particularly 
noted for its delicious fruits. Lat. 2G° 26' S. 

GROUSE, n. s. Lat. ericeus. A kind of 
fowl ; a heath-cock. 

The 'squires in scorn will fly the house 

For better game, and look for grouse. Swift. 

Grousf, orGiiowsK. Sec Tktaro. 

GROUT, n. .s'. Sax. jpur. In Scotland they 
call it groats. Coarse meal or pollard ; that 
which purges off; a kind of wild apple. 

Sweet honey some conclens'?, some purge ihe grout ; 
The rest, in cells apart, the liquid nectar shout. 

Drydcji. 

King Hardicanute, 'midst Danes and Saxons stout. 
Caroused in nut-brown ale, and dined on grou^: 
Which dish its pristine honour still retains. 

When each prince is crowned in splendour reigns. 

King 

GROUTFIEAO, or Greatiii:ai> (Robert), a 
learned bishop of lancoln, born at Stow in Lin- 
colnshire, or Strad brook in Suffolk, in the end of 
the twelfth century. II is parents wore so poor, 
that when a boy he was obliged to do tlie mean- 
est offices, and even to beg his bread; till the 
mayor of Lincoln, struck with his appearance, 
took him into his family, and put him to school. 
Here his ardent love of learning soon appeared, 
and procured him many patrons, who enabled 
him to prosecute his studies, first at Cambridge, 
afterwards at Oxford, and at last at Paris. In 
these three famous seats of learning he spent 
many years in the most indefatigable pursuit of 
knowledge, and became one of t.'ie most univer- 
sal scholars of the age. lie was master not only 
of the French and Latin, but also of the (ireek 
and Hebrew languages, a very rare accomplish- 
ment in those times. Roger Bacon, who was 
intimately acquainted with him, says that he 
spent much of his time for almost forty years in 
the study of geometry, astronomy, optics, and 
other branches of mathematical learning, in all 
which he very much excelled. Theology was 
his favorite study, in which he read lectures at 
Oxford with great applau.se. In the mean time 
he obtained several preferments in the church, 
and was at length elected and consecrated bishop 
of Lincoln, A. D. 1235. In this station he soon 
became celebrated for the purity of his manners, 
the popularity of his preaching, the vigor of his 
discipline, and the boldness with which he re- 
proved the vices, and opposed the arbitrary man- 
dates of the court of Rome ; of this last we shall 
give one e.xample. Pope Innocent IV. hud 
granted to one of his own nephews, named Fre- 
derick, who was but a child, a provision to the 


first canon’s place in the church of Lincoln that 
should become vacant ; and sent a bull to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and Innocent, then 
papal legate in England, commanding them to 
see the provision made effectual ; which they 
transmitted to the bishop of Lincoln. But that 
brave and virtuous prelate boldly refused to obey 
this unreasonable mandate, and sent an answer 
to the papal bull, containing a severe reproach 
against his holiness for abusing his power : ‘If. 
we except,’ said he, ‘the sins of Lucifer and 
Antichrist, there neither is nor can be a greater 
crime, nor any thing more contrary to the doc- 
trine of the gospel, or more odious and abomi- 
nable in the sight of Jesus Christ, than to ruin 
and destroy the souls of men, by depriving them 
of the spiritual aid and ministry of their pastors. 
This crime is committed by those who command 
the benefices intended for the support of able 
pastors, to be bestowed on those who arc incapa- 
ble of performing the duties of the })astoral 
office. It is impossible, therefore, that the holy’ 
apostolic sec, which received its authority from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for edification, and not for 
destruction, can be. guilty of such a crime, or 
any thing approaching to such a crime, so hate- 
ful to God, and so hurtful to men. For this 
would be a most manifest corruption and abuse 
of its authority, which would forfeit all its gloi^, 
and plunge it into tlie pains of hell.’ Upon 
reading this letter, his holiness became frantic 
with rage, and threatened to make the bishop an 
ol)ject of terror and astonishment to the whole 
world. ‘How dare,’ said he, ‘this old, deaf, 
doating fool, disobey my commands ? Is not his 
master the king of England my subject? Can- 
not he cast him into prison, and crush him in a 
moment?’ But theVardinals induced the pope 
to think more calmly, and to take no notice of 
this letter. The bishop did not long survive this 
noble stand against the gross corruptions and 
tyranny of the church of Rome. He fell sick at 
his ca.stle of Bugden that same year; and, sen- 
sible that his death was drawing near, he called 
his clergy into his apartment, and made a long 
discourse to them, to prove that the reigning 
pope Innocent IV. was Antichrist. With this 
exertion, his strength was so much exhausted, 
that lie expired soon after, October 9th, 1253. 
A contemporary historian says, ‘ He was a free 
and bold reprimander of the pope and the king; 
an admonisher of the prelates ; a corrector of the 
monks ; an instructor of the clergy ; a supporter 
of the studious ; a censurer of the incontinent ; 
a scourge and terror to tjic court of Rome ; a 
diligent searcher of the- scriptures ; and a fre- 
quent preacher to the people. At his table he 
was hospitable, polite, and cheerful. In the 
church he was contrite, devout, and solemn; 
and in performing all the duties of his bffice he 
was venerable, active, and indefatigable.' The 
illustrious Roger Bacon has given this honor- 
able testimony in his favor ‘ Robert Grouthead, 
bishop of Lincoln, and his friend friar Adam de 
Marisco, are the two most learned men in the 
world, and excel all the. rest of mankind botfi in 
divine and human knowledge.’ This excellent 
prelate was a very voluminous writer, and com- 
posed a prodigious number of treatises on a 
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gre^t ‘variety of subjects in philosophy and 
divinity, a catalogue of which is given by Bayle. 

GROW, V. n. preter. grew, part. pasa. grown. 
Sax. jpopan; Bdl^. grot/en ; Goth, groa; Swed. 
gro. The general idea given by this word is 
procession or passage from one state to another. 
It is always change, but not always increase ; for 
a thing may grow less, as well as grow greater. 
To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion ; to in- 
crease by vegetation. 

He causoth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man. Psalm civ. 14. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourish man ; hut 
it is thy word which preserveth them. Wisd, xvi. 26. 

To be produced by ’vegetation. 

And the tliird apple of the thre. 

Which groyaeth lowest on the tree, ' 

Who it beres, ne may not faile 
That to his plesaunce may availe, 

Chaucer's Iheame. 


. lo increase in bulk; to become greater, or 
more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a stay : as for 
nails, they grow continually 

Bacon's Natural History. 

Then their numbers swell. 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Divisions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties : as every age degenerated from primitive piety, 
they advanced in nice enquiries. Decay of Piety. 

To improve ; to make progress. 

(how in grace, and in the knowledge of our bord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 

He then dispensed his best of legacies, his blessings ; 
most passionately exhorting the young growing hopes 
of the family. Fell. 

As ho grew forward in years he was trained up to 
learning, un(l('r one Pronrfpides, who taught the Pelas- 
gick letter, invented by liimis. Pope. 

To advance to any state. 


A bag that in the fields, at the first is hard 

like a tennis-ball, and white, and s-itcr groweth of a 
mushrooiii'Colour, and full of liglit dust. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

In this country groweih abundance of that wood, 
which since is brought into Kuropc to die red colours. 

A bbot. 

But say, where grows the tree ? from hence how far ? 

Milton. 

In colder regions men compose 
Poison with art ; but here it grows. Waller. 
Those towers of oak o’er fertile plains might go, 
And visit mountains where they once did grow. Id. 
To shoot in any particular form. 

Children, like tender osiers, take tlte bow ; 

And, as they first arc fashioned, always grow. 

Dry den's Juvenal. 

To increase in stature. 

The poor man had nothing, save one little ewc-larab, 
which he had bought and reared up *, and it grew up 
together with him and with his children. 

2 Sam. xii. 3. 

I long with all my heart to see the prince ; 

I hope he is much grown since last I saw him. 

Shakspeare . Richard III. 

To come to manhood from infancy ; commonly 
followed by vp. 

To mischief trained, e’en from hi* mother’s womb. 
Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood’s bloom. 
Adopting arts, by which gay villains rise. 

And reach the heights which honest men despise. 

Churchill. 

Oft am I by the women told,. 

Poor Anacreon ! thou (gfromea# old. Cowley. 
Now the prince ^roioet/i up fast to bo a man, and is 
of a sweet and excellent disposition. 

Bacon's Advice to VilUers. 

The main thing to be considered, in every action of 
a child, is how it will become him when lie is bigger, 
and whither it will lead him when he is grownup. 

Locke, 

Wq are brought into the world children, ignorant 
and impotent ; and we grow up in vanity and folly. 

Wake. 


But who can view the ripened rose, nor seek 
To wear it.^ who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek. 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old. 

Byron, Childe Harold. 
To issue, as plants from a soil, or as branches 
Rom the main trunk. 

^ill •eem not struck into him, but growing out 
him. Dryden's ASneid, Dedication. 


They doubted whereunto this would grow. 

Acts V. 24. 

Nature, as \i grotvs again towards earth. 

Is fashioned for the journey dull and heavy. 

Shakspeare. 

The king, by this time, wa« grown to such an height 
of reputation for cunning and policy, that every acci- 
dent and event that went well was laid and imputed 
to his foresight. Bacon. 

But when to ripcne«l manhood he shall grow, 

The greedy sailor jhall the seas forego. Dryden* 
To come by degrees ; to reach any slate 
gradually. 

After they grew to rest upon number, rather compe- 
tent than vast, they grew to advantages of place, cun- 
ning diversions, and the like ; and they grew more 
skilful in the ordering of llieir battles. 

Bacon's Essays. 

The royal evil so malignant grows, 

Nothing the dire contagion can oppose. 

Marvell. 

Verse, or the other harmony of pros?, I have so 
long studied and practised, that they Zive grown a 
habit, and become familiar to me. Dryden. 

The trespasses of people are grown up to heaven, 
and their sins are got beyond all restraints of law and 
authority. Rogers. 

To come forward ; to gather ground. 

Some seeing the end of their government nigh, and 
troublous practice growing up, which may work trouble 
to the next governour, will not attempt redress. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Winter 
began to grow fast on : great rain, with terrible thun- 
der and lightning, and mighty tempests, then fell 
abundantly. Knolles. . 

To be changed from one state to another ; to 
become either better or worse; to turn. 

A good man's fortune may grow out at heels, 

Shakspeare, 

Scipio Nasicd feared lest, if the dread of that 
enemy w’erc taken away, the Komaus would grow 
either to idleness or civil dissension. Abbot, 

Tell me of liberty, the story’s fine. 

Until you all grow consuls in your wine. 

Marvell, 

Hence, hence, and to some barbarous climate fly. 
Which only brutes in human form does yield. 

And mzLix grows wild in nature’s common field. 

Dryden. 

The nymph greuS pale, and in a mortal fright. 

Spent with the labour of so long a flight. Id, 
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Patient of command 

In time ho grew ; and growing used to hand. 

Ho waited at his master’s board for food. Id. 

We may trade and be busy, and grow poor by it, 
nnless we reg;nlate our expences. Locke. 

Delos, by being reckoned a sacred place, grew to bo 
a free port, where nations warring traded, as in a neu- 
tral country, Arhuthnot. 

As with cold lips I kissed the sacred veil. 

The shrines all trembled, and tKe lamps grew pale. 

Pope, 

You will ^^roM? a thing contemptible, unless you can 
supply the loss of beauty with more durable qualities. 

Swift. 

Some for renown, on scraps of learning doat. 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. Young. 

By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 

Gjrew out of humour with his former self. 

To proceed as from a cause or reason. 

Take heed now that ye fail not to do this : why 
should damage grow to the hurt of the king ? 

Kz. iv. 22. 

What will grow out of such errours, as masked 
under tfie cloak of divine authority, impossible it is 
that ever the wit of man should imagine, ’till time 
have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooker. 

Shall we set light by that custom of reading, from 
whence so precious a benefit hath grown ? Id. 

Hence grows that necessary distinction of the saints 
on earth and the saints in heaven *, the first belonging 
to the militant, the second to the triumphant church, 

* Pearson. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds ftom the 
want of people j and this is not (^rotew fronf any ill 
qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from so 
many wars. Temple. 

To accnio ; to be forthcoming. 

Even just the sum that I do owe to you. 

Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakspeare. 

To adhere ; to stick together. 

Honour and policy, like unsevered friends, 

I’ the’ war do grow together. Id. Coriolanus. 

The frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues so for 
at least six months without eating. Walton. 

In burnings and seal dings the lingers would many 
times grow together; the chin would grow to the 
breast, and the arms to the sides, were they not 
hindered. Wiseman^ s Surgery. 

To swell : a sea term. 

Mariners are used to the tumbling and rolling of 
ships from side to side, when the sea is never so little 
grown. Raleigh. 

GROWN, «(//. ) Advanced in growth: 

GiiowTir, n. s. i covered or filled by the 
growth of any tiling. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of tlie man void of understanding ; and lo, it 
was all grown over with thorns,, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof. Proverbs. 

Arrived at full growth or stature. 

I saw lately a pair of China shoes, which I was 
told were for a grown woman, that would scarce have 
been big enough for one of our little girls. Locke. 

V^egetation ; vegetaWe life ; increase of vegeta- 
tion. 

Deep in the palace of long growth there stood 
A laui;^l’s trunk of venerable wood. 

Dryden*8 Mneid, 

Those trees that have the slowest growth, are, for 
that reason, of the longest continuance. Atterbury, 
Product ; production ; thing produced ; act of 
producing. 
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Forbiddi.»ig every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the prosperous growth of this tall wood* 

Milton. 

The trade of a country arises from the native growths 
of the soil or seas. Temple. 

I had thought, for the honour of our nation, that 
the knight’s tale was of English growth, and Chaucer’s 
own. Dryden. 

Our little world, the image of the great. 

Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 

And all that’s rare, as tribute from the waves. Waller. 

Increase in number, hulk, or frequency. 

What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon this 
subject, may go a great ivay in preventing the growth 
of this disease, wliere it is but new. Temple. 

Increase of stature ; advance to maturity. 

They say my son of York 

Has almost overtaken him in bis growth. 

Shakspeare. 

The stag, now conscious of his fatal growth, 

To some dark covert his retreat had made. 

Denham. 

Though an animal arrives at its full gnnvth at a 
certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk ’till 
the last period of life. Arhuthnot on AlimerUs. 

If parents should be daily calling upon God in a 
solemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their intercessions, as the state and growth of their 
children required, such devotion would have a rniglity 
influence upon the rest of their lives. Law. 

Improvement ; advancement. 

It grieved David’s religious mind to consider the 
growth of his own estate and dignity, t^c affairs of re- 
ligion continuing still in the former manner. 

Hooker. 

(iKOW’EU, w.s. From grow. An increaser. 

It will grow to a great bigness, being the quickest 
grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer. 

To GROWL, V. 71 . Flein. p^tvl/ai. To snarl 
or murmur like an angry cur: to munnur; to 
grumble. 

Othello, neighbours — how he would, roar about a 
foolish handkerchief ! and then he would growl so mau- 
fully. Gay. 

They roam amid the fury of their heart. 

And yroiol tlieir horrid loves. Thomson's Spring. 

Dogs in this country arc of the size of common mas- 
titis, and by nature never bark, but growl when they 
are provoked. Ellis. 

(JRO’WTHEAl), n.s. ) IjdX. capita. From 

(jJik/wtnol, w. i. i gross or greatheud. 
A kind of fish. — Ainsworth. An idle lazy fellow. 
Obsolete. 

Though sleeping one hour refresbeth his song, 

Yet trust not Hob growthead for sleeping too long. 

» 2'usscr. 

GRUB, v.fl.&w.s. ^ Goth, grahan^ preter. 

Grur'iile, v.n. i to dig. To dig up; 
root out of the ground ; eradicate. A grub is a 
small worm that eats holes in bodies; a dwarf: 
to grubblc, lo feel in tlie dark. 

There is a difference betweema grub and a butterfly, 
and yet your butterfly was a grub. Shakspeare. 

John liomauc, a short clownish gryib, would bear 
the whole carcase of an ox, yet never tugged with 
him. . Carew. 

Thou hast a colour ; 

Now let me rowl and grubble thee : 

Blind men say white feels smooth, and black feels 
rough : 

Thou hast a rugged skin ; I do not like thee* 

Dryden, 
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New creatures rise, 

A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 

shooting out with legs, and imped with wings. 
The grubi proceed to bees with pointed stings. Id, 
Forest land. 

From whence the surly ploughman grubs the wood. 

Id. 

A foolish heir caused all the bushes and hedges 
about his vineyard to be grubbed up. L* Estrange. 

The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very 
needful, upon the account of their unthriftiness. 

Mortimer, 

The grub. 

Oft unobserved, invades the vital core j 
Pernicious tenant! and her secret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying'on the pulp 
Ceaseless. Philips. 

As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil but 
Homer mentions, they arc most of them grubbed up, 
since the promontory has been cultivated and in- 
habited. Addison on Italy. 

Grub, in zoology, is the English name of the 
hexapode worms, produced from the eg'j^s of 
beetles, &o., and which at length are transformed 
into winged insects of the same species with 
their parents. See Kruca. 

GHUBENHAGEN, a principality of the 
kingdom of Hanover. It is fertile, but the 
greater part is mountaipous, and, besides feed- 
ing a great number of sheep and black cattle, 
abounds with mines of silver, copper, lead, iron, 
sulphur, calamine, and zinc ; (quarries of marble, 
slatt'^s, limestones, alabaster, and jasper of dif- 
ferent kinds. It has also some mines of gold, 
but these are not rich. The forests abound with 
oak, beech, firs, elms, &c. I’he inhabitants are 
Lutherans, and carry on linen manufactures. 
Eimheck is the capital. Population about 
60,000. 

GRiniSTREET, n. s. The name of a street, 
near Moorficlds, London, much inliabitcd at one 
time by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems ; whence any mean pro- 
duction is called Grubstreet. 

Xa(p pir pir dXysa rriKpa 

' A<T7ra(jiujQ rtov iKavopai, 

The first part, though calculated only for the me- 
ridian of Grubstreet, was yet taken notice of by the 
• better sort. ‘ Arbuthnot, 

I'd sooner ballads write, and Grubstreet lays. 

Gay. 

GRUCIUS (Nicolas), a French author of the 
sixteenth century, born at Rouen. He is said to 
have been the first who lectured on Aristotle in 
Greek. He wrote several works : the chief of 
'which are, 1, A Treatise De Coinitiis Romano- 
rum : 2. Tracts against Sigonius : and A Trans- 
lation of Castanedo’s History of the Indies. He 
died at Rochelle, in 1572. 

GRUDGE, V. a., v.n. &n. s.") Sax. jewpaec, 
Grudgingly, adv. SfroraEr.gmger, 

Grutch, V. n. h n.s. J according to 

Skinner, to grind or. eat. In this sense we say 
of One who resents any thing Secretly he chews 
it. Grwgnach, in Welsh, is to murmur; to 
grumble. Grunighy in Scotland, denotes a 
gambling morose countenance. To envy ; re- 
pine; to give unwillingly; to murmur f an old 
quarrel; malevolence; sullenness; anger; re- 
morse : reluctance 


Grudge not one against another, brethren, lest ye 
be condemned. James v. 9. 

He gan to grutch, and blaroen it a lete. 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Heves 2*cUe. , 
For where a lover thinking promote, 

Envie wil yrutche, repining at his wele. 

Id, The Court o f Love, 
The poor at the enclosure doth grutch. 

Because of abuses that fall, 

Lest some men should have but too much. 

And some again nothing at all. 

Tusser^s Husbandry. 

They knew the fordc of that dreadful curse, where- 
unto idolatry maketh subject ; nor is there cause why 
the guilty sustaining the same should grudge or com- 
plain of injustice. Hooker. 

'Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train. 

Shakspeare, 

Two households, both alike in dignity. 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Id. 

Let me go in to see the generals ; 

There is some grudge between 'em ; 'tis not meet 
They be alone. Id. Julius C<£sar, 

Many times they go with as great grudging to serve 
in his majesty's ships, as if it were to he slaves in the 
gallics. Raleigh. 

Those to whom you have , 

With grudge preferred me. Ben Jouson. 
But what we're born for we must bear. 

Our frail condition it is such. 

That what to all may happen here. 

If 't chance to me I must not grutch. Id. 

^n it he melted leaden bullets 
To shoot at foes, and sometimes pullets ; 

To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne'er gave quarter to' any such. Hudibras. 
What means this banishing me from your counsels t 
Do you love your sorrow so well, as to grudge me part 
of it? Sidney. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, which, 
for old grudges to Corinth, were thought still would 
conclude there. 

Ho struggles into birth, and cries for aid ; 

Then helpless in his mother's lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks ; and, issuing into man. 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 

Jlryden, 

These clamours with disdain he heard. 

Much grudged the praise, but rasre the robbed 
reward. 

My Dolabella, 

Hast thou not still some grudgings of thy fever? 

. Id, 

You steer betwixt the country and the court. 

Nor gratify wdiate'er the great' desire. 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 

Id, Fables. 

E'en in the most sincere advice he gave, 
lie had a grudging still to be a knave. Id. 

Let me at least a funeral marriage crave. 

Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. Id, 

Like harpies they could scent a plenteous board ; 
Then to be sure they never failed their lord : 

The rest was form, and bare attendance paid ; 

Then drank and eat, and grudgingly obeyed, Idi 
Do not, as some men, run upon the tilt, and taste 
of the sediments of a grudging uncommunicative dis- 
position. Addison. Spectator. 

They have grudged those contributions, which have 
set our country at the head of all the govemr- nis of 

Fnrono. AddisOn, 
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Deep festered hate ; 

A grudge in both» time out of mind, begun. 

And mutually bequeathed from sire to son. 

, Tate. 

Wc do not grudge or repine at our portion, but are 
contented with those circumstances which tlie provi- 
dence of God hath made to be our lot. Nelson. 

Let us consider the iuexhaustod treasures of the 
ocean •, and though some have grudged the great share 
that it takes of the surface of the earth, yet we shall 
propose this too, as a conspicuous mark and charac- 
ter of the wisdom of God. Bentieg. 

I have often heard the Presbyterians say they ditl 
not grudge us our employments. Swift. 

The god of wit, to shew his grudge, 

Clapt ass's ears upon the judge. Id. 

GRUEL, n, s. Fr. gruau, ^rucllc. Food 
made by boiling oatmeal in water; any kind of 
mixture made by boiling ingredients in water. 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Diich-dclivertd by a drab ; 

Make the gruel thick and slab. 

Shakspeare. Macbeth. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? Prior, 
(h'tiej made of grain, broths, niait drink not much 
hopped, posset-drinks, and in general whatever rclax- 
eth. Arbuthnot. 

Put keen Xantippe scorning borrowed flame. 

Can vent her thunders and her lightnings play 
O^cr cooling gruel and composing tea. Ytmng. 

(jrRUFF, «r//. gr'off ; grof. 

Grl’ii-'ly, ^ Sour of aspect; harsh of 

G um 'n rss, n. s . .) manners ; rugged ; rough. 
Hoarse as ajiplied to sounds. 

The form of Mars high on a chariot stood. 

All sheathed in arms, ajid yrujjiy looked the god, 

Drj/den. 

The appellation of honour was such an one the 
gruff, such an one the stocky. Addison. 

Around the fiend, in hideous order, sat 
Foul bawling infamy anil bold debate, 

Grwjf discontent through ignorance misled. 

Garth. 

GRUM, adj. ''v Gothic grnm, anger 
Gnr’M'Hi.r., v. n. t Swed. gi urnhijio trouble 
GRtnubti fii. \ To tr.ur nr ir with liscon- 
GROMbuiNo, n. r. C tent ; to growl; to make 
Grcm'ly, Gt/f. deep hoarse noise as 

thunder; to mutter. 

A bridegroom 

A grumbling groom, and that the trirl shall find. 

Shakspeare. 

Thou grumblest and railest every hour on Achilles, 
and thou art as full of envy at his greatness as Cer- 
berus is at Proserpina’s beauty. Id. 

1 h^ve served 

Without or grudge or grumblings. Id. 

The’ accurst Philistian stands on the’ other side. 
Grumbling aloud, and smiles ’twixt rage and pride. 

Cowley 

The lion, though lie sees the toils are set. 

Yet pinched with raging hunger, scours away; 

Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; 

At night, with sullen pleasure, o*er his prey. 

Pryden. 

Providence has allotted man a competency : all 
beyond it is superfl^uous ; and there will be grumbling 
without end, if wc reckon that we want this, because 
we have it not. U Estrange. 

Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, because 
ihcy miss of what they think their due. Smith. 
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GRUME, w, .<?. Fr. grumeau ; Lat. 

Gru'mous, at/;. ^ grumus. A thick viscid 

Gku'mogsn ESS, 71. .9.^ consistence of a fluid; 
as the white of an egg, or clotted like cold blood, 
— Quincy. 

GRUNBF;RG, a consider.uble manufacturing 
town of Sile>ia, the chief place of a district in 
the principality of (Rogaii. The inhabitants are 
em|)loyed chiefly in manuracturing cloth. The 
environs of tlie town are fertile, and partly under 
tlie culture of the vine. Fullers’ earth is also 
found here. Twenty miles north of Sagau, and 
tlrirty north-west of Gross (jllogau. Population 
flOOO. 

Gruner, Charles .Justus von, horn Feb. 20th, 
1777, studied in Halle and Gottingen. In 
1803, he received an oflice under the Prussian 
government. When the French entered Posen, 
(jlruner w'as making a collection for the wudow 
of l\ilm, the bookseller, who was shot by tlie 
French for having published a pamphlet against 
them. Gruner vv.is therefore denounced to mar- 
slial IJavoustas a suspicious person; upon which 
he went himself to Davoust with the list of siili- 
scribers, and the marshal subscribed a large sum. 
Afterwards, feeling unsafe, he fled to Tilsit. He 
was then appointed the yiresirlent of the police in 
Berlin, at that tune a very dangerous and deli- 
cate situation. In 1011, l;e was indirectly 
obliged, by the French, to give up his office. In 
1812, he went to Bohemia ( whether sent by govern- 
menj. or not is not known), and, supported by 
Russia and Fngland, established connexions 
throughout Gennany for the overthrow of Napo- 
leon’s domination. The plan was to begin with 
the burning of the French magtrzines, when 
their troo])s were fitr advanced in Russia; but 
the vigilance of the French rendered this plan 
abortive, and the Prussian government-was obliged 
to demand his arrest of the Austrian government. 
He remained hi confinement a year, when the 
Russian government delivered him from his 
prison. During tlie war against the French, he 
was appointed governor of the Rhenish provinces, 
where he was very active. The emperor of 
Russia conferred on him the order of St. Anne 
of ihe first class. After Napoleon’s second fall, 
he was made Prussian director of the police for 
Paris and the environs, in which capacity he 
counteracted, with great decision and dexterity, 
the cunning of Fouche, who employed every 
means to retain the works of art which had been 
collected in Paris. After the peace; the king of 
Prussia made him a noble, and appointed him 
minister to the Swiss republics. He died Feb. 
8th, 1820. Gruner has written several valuable 
works on subjects connected with politics and 
the police. 

GRU NS EL, n. s. More usually groundsil 
unless Milton intended to preserve the Saxon 
^jiunb, says Dr. Johnson. The groundsel ; the 
lower part of the building. 

GRUNT, V. n. &cn.s.'\ Lat. grunnio ; Goth. 

Gruntle, V. n. f and Swed. runle, a 

Gruntf.r, n. s. ^ boar. To murmur like 

Gruntling, 71 . s. ^ a hog ; a young pig* 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and bum, 

akc hors*', hound, hog, hoar, (ire, at every turn. 

Shakspeare. 
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Cased all in loathsome idire : no word ; Gryll 
could but grunt. Fletclier** Purple Islatul. 

The sophist’s rope of cobweb he shall twine. 

Mope 6’er the schoolman’s peevishness ; or mourn 
And delve for life in Mammon’s dirty mine, 

Siieak with the scoundrel fox, or grunt with glutton 
• swine. Beattie. 

GHUTEll (James), a learned philuloger, and 
one of the most laborious writers of his time, was 
bom at Antwerp in 1500. When a clnld, his 
father and mother, bein^ persecuted for the Pro- 
testant religion by the duchess of Parma, carried 
liim into England. He imbibed the elements of 
learning from his mother, who was one of the 
most learned women of the 5ge, and besides 
French,. Italian, and English, was a complete 
mistress of Latin, and well skilled in Greek. He 
studied at Cambridge, afterwards at Leyden, and 
at last applied himself wholly to polite literature. 
After travelling much be became professor in the 
University of Heidelburgh ; near which city he 
died in 1627. He wrote many works; the prin- 
cipal are, 1. A large collection of Ancient In- 
scriptions. 2. Thesaurus Critrcus. 3. Delici-.e 
Poetarum Gallorurn, Italorum, et Belgarum, &c. 

GUUTLIN, a plain of Switzerland, near the 
lake of the Four Cantons, in the canton of Uri, 
himous for being the scene of the association of 
the three first cantons, in defence of tUcir liberty,. 
A. 1). 1307, 

GRUYEilES, Gruyers, or GRUYiRF,s,a town, 
and formerly county and bailiwic of Switzerland, 
in the canton of Eriburg, famous for cheese; 
which is exported to a considerable amount to 
France, Germany, and Italy. A dangerous in- 
surrection broke out here in 1781, which threat- 
ened the destruction of the city of Priburg, 
before it was quelled by the assistance of troops 
from Berne. It lies fifteen miles south of Fri- 
burg. Long. 7° 23' E., lat. 46^ 35' N. 

GRYLLUS, the son of Xenophon, who slew 
the celebrated Theban general Epaminondas, 
and was also killed himself at the battle ofMan- 
tiiiea, A. A. C. 363. Xenophon, who was sacri- 
ficing when he heard of his death, instantly 
threw off his garland, but, upon being farther in- 
formed that his son had slain tb.o enemy’s gene- 
ral, immediately replaced it. 

GiiYLLus, in entomology, a genus of insects, 
belonging to the order of hemiptera, compre- 
hending the crickets, locusts, and grasshoppers. 
The general characters are these : the head is 
inflected, armed with jaws, and furnished with 
palpi : the antennae filiform ; the wings are de- 
Hected towards and wrapped round the sides of 
the body ; the under ones are folded u]>, so as to 
be concealed under the elytra ; the thorax is flat 
and marginated. All the feet arc armed with 
two nails ; and the hind ones are formed for 
leaping. Under our article FIntomologv we 
have in some measure described the habits of 
this destructive genus of insects, and their depre- 
dations on particular occasions. W'e shall here, 
therefore, only enumerate- the difierent species, 
with an account of some of their haunts, habits, 
&c. 

G. campestrls, tbe field cricket, and the do- 
luestic cricket, are varieties of the same spe- 
cies, differing only in color and habits; the 


latter being paler colored, and having more of a 
yellow cast, and the former more of a brown. 
The antennic are as slender as a thread, and 
nearly equal to the body in length. The head is 
large, and round, with two large eyes, and three 
smaller ones of alight yellow color, placed higher 
on the edge of the depression, from the centre of 
which originate the antennae ; the thorax is broad 
and short. In the males the elytra are longer 
than the body, veined, as it were rumpled on the 
upper part, crossed one over the other, and en- 
folding part of the abdomen, with a projecting 
angle on the sides ; they have also at their basii 
a paie-colored band. In the females the elytrr* 
leave one-third of the abdomen uncover(?d, and 
scarcely cross each otiier ; and they are all over 
of one color, veined and nt)t rumpled : nor do 
they wrap round so m\ich of the abdomen un- 
derneath. The female, moreover, carries at the 
extremity of its body a hard spine, almost as 
long as tlie abdomen, thicker at the end, com- 
posed of two slieaths, which encompass two la- 
mina? : this implement serves the insect to sink 
a^id deposit its eggs in the ground. Both the 
male and female have two pointed soft a])pen- 
dices at the extremity of the abdomen. Their 
hinder feet are much larger and longer than the 
rest, and serve them for leaping. They are very 
shy and cautious, and, feeling a person’s footsteps 
as he advances, they stop short in the midst of 
their song^ and retire backwafrd nimbly into their 
burrows, where they lurk till all suspicion of 
danger is over. 

G. doinesticus, the domestic or hearth cricket, 
does not require to be sought after for examina- 
tion : it resides altogether within our dwellings, 
intruding itself upon our notice, whether we wish 
for it or not. 

G. gryllotalpa, the mole cricket, is of a very 
unpleasant form. Its bead, in proportion to the 
size of its body, is small and oblong, with four 
long thick palpi, and two long antennae as 
slender as thrca«'ls. Behind the antenna? are 
situated the eyes, and between those two eyes 
arc seen three stoinmata or less eyes, amount- 
ing to live in all, sot in one line transversely. 
Tlie thorax forms a kind of cuirass, oblong, 
almost cylindrical, which appears as it were 
velvtty. The elytra, which are short, reach 
but to the middle of the abdomen, are crossed 
one over the other, and. have large black or 
brown nervous fibres. The wings terminate in 
a point, longer not only than the elytra, but 
even than the abdomen. This latter is soft, and 
ends in two points or appendices of some length. 
But the chief singularity of this insect is in its 
fore feet, which are very large and flat, with 
broad legs, ending outwardly in four large ser- 
rated claws, and inwardly in two only; between 
which claws the tarsus is situated. The whole 
animal is of a brown dusky color. It haunts 
moist meadows, and frequents the sides of ponds 
and banks of streams, performing all its func- 
tions in a swampy wet soil. With a pair of 
fore-feet, curiously adapted to the purpose, it 
burrows and works under ground like the mole, 
raising a ridge as it proceeds, but seldom throw- 
ing up hillocks. As mole crickets often infest 
gardens by the sides of canals, they are un-' 
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welcome guests to the gardener, raising up 
ridges in their subterrarfeous progress, and ren- 
dering the walks unsightly. If they take to the 
kitchen quarters, they occasion great damage 
among the plants and roots, by destroying whole 
beds of cabbages, young legumes and flowers. 
When dug out, tiiey seem very slow and helpless, 
and make no use of their wings by day ; but at 
night they come abroad, and make long excur- 
■ sions. lii fine weather about tlie middle of 
April, at the close of day, they begin to solace 
tliemselves with a low', dull, jarring note, con- 
tinued for a long time without interruption, and 
not unlike the chattering of the fern owl, or 
goat-sucker, but more inward. About the begin- 
ning of May they lay their eggs, as Mr. White 
informs us, who was once an eye-witness : for 
a gardener, at a house where he was on a visit, 
happening to be mowing on the 6th of that 
month, by the side of a canal, his scythe struck 
too deep, pared ofl’ a large piece of turf, and 
laid open to view a curious scene of domestic 
• economy. There were many caverns and wind- 
ing passages leading to a kind of chamber neatly 
smoothed and rounded, and about the size of a 
moderate snuff-box. Within this secret nursery 
were deposited near 100 eggs of a dirty yellow 
color, . and enveloped in a tough skin, but too 
lately excluded to contain any rudiments of 
young, being full of a viscous substance. The 
eggs lay but shallow, and within the influence 
of the sun, just under a litde heap of fresh 
mowed mould, like that which is raised by ants. 
When mole crickets fly, they move ‘ cursu 
imdoso,’ rising and falling in curves, like the 
other species nientioned before. In different 
parts of this kingdom people call them Fen- 
crickets, churr-worms and evechiirrs, all very 
apposite names. 

G. locustJE (the grylli of Fabricius), or locusts 
unarmed at the tail. This family is distinguished 
by having the tail purple : their antennae are 
filiform or cylindrical, and half shorter than the 
abdomen ; they have three stemmata, and three 
joints to the tarsi. According to the observation 
of the abb^ Pouet, tliose which have their abdo- 
men furnished with the tube or dart, above men- 
tioned, lay their eggs in a stiff sort 'of earth 
which that instrument perforates. During the 
operation the dart opens ; and, being hollow and 
grooved op each side within, the egg slides down 
along the grooves, and is deposited in the hole. 
Of those which have the tails simple, i. e. whicK 
have no dart, some have long wings, and some 
very short. The long winged sort lay their eggs 
on the bare ground, and have no use for a per- 
forating instrument ; but they cover them with a 
glutinous substance, which fixes them to the 
soil, and prevents their being injured either by 
wind or wetness. Those, again, which have ' 
short wings, deposit their eggs in the sand ; and, 
to make the holes for this purpose, they have the 
power of elongating and retracting their abdo- 
minal rings, and ^can turn their body as on a 
ivot ; in which operation long wings w'ould 
ave been a material impediment. The annals 
of most warm countries are filled with accounts 
of the devastations produced by locusts, 
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which sometimes appear in clouds of vast 
extent. 

G. tettigonife, grasshoppers, or locusts armed 
at the tail. The females of this family are dis- 
tinguished by a tubular dart at the extremity of 
their abdomen : in both sexes the antenii'tK are 
setaceous, and longer than the abdomen; ami 
the tarsi composed of four articulations. They 
leap by the help of their hinder legs, which are 
strong and much longer than the fore ones. 
Their walk is heavy, but they fly tolerably well. 
Their females deposit their eggs in the ground, 
by means of the appendices which they carry 
in their tail, which consist of two lainiii'a*, and 
penetrate the ground. They lay a great numner 
of eggs at a time ; and those eggs, united in a 
thin membrane, form a kind of group. The 
little larvae that spring from them are wholly 
like the perfect insects, excepting in size, and 
their having neither wings nor elytra, but only a 
kind of knobs, four in number, which contain 
both, but undisplay cd. The unfolding of them 
only takes place at time of the metamorpho.sis, 
when tlie insect has attained its full growth. In 
these insects, when examined internally, besides 
the gullet, we discover a small stomach; ami, 
behind that, a very large one, wrinkled and fur- 
rowed within side. Lower down there is still a 
third ; so diat it is thought, and with some 'pro- 
bability, tnat all the animals of this genus chew 
the cud, as they so much resemble ruminant 
anibials in tlieir internal conformation. 

G. verrucivorus, the wart-eating ^grasshopper, 
has green wings, spotted with brown, and 
is caught by the common people in Sweden to 
destroy warts, which tliey are said to do by 
biting off the excrescence and discharging a 
corrosive liquor on the wound. 

GllYNyFUS (Simon), a learned German, the 
son of a peasafit of Suabia, born at Veringen, in 
llohenzollern, in 1493. He was Greek professor 
at V^ienna, and afterwards at Heidelberg, in 
1523. Being a Protestant he was exposed to 
much persecution, and in 1531 took refuge in 
England; where he was received with great 
kindness by Sir Thomas More, to whom Eras- 
mus had recommended him. He was the firsl 
who published the Almagest of PtoleiTiy in 
Greek. He also publislied a Greek Euclid, and 
Pluto’s works, with some commentaries of Pro- 
clus. He died at Basil in 1541. 

GIIYPIUTF^S, in natural history, or crow’s- 
.stone, an oblong fossil shell, very narrow at the 
head, and becoming gradually wider to the ex- 
tremity, where it ends in a circular limb ; the 
head or beak of this is very hooked or bent in- 
ward. They are frequently found in our gravel 
or clay pits in many counties. There are three 
or four distinct species ; some extremely round 
and convex on the back, others less so ; and the 
plates of which they are composed are in some 
smaller and thinner, in others thicker and larger, 
in specimens of the same bigness. 

GRYPHIUS (Sebastian), a celebrated printer 
of Lyons in France, was born in Suabia near 
Augsburg, in 1494. He restored the art of print- 
ing at Lyons, which was before exceedingly 
corrupted; and the books printed by him 
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are still valued by connoisseurs. He printed 
many books in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, with 
new and very beautiful types ; and his editions 
are no less accurate than elegant. Thus a cer- 
tain epigrammatist has observed, that Robert 
Stephens was a very good corrector, ‘Colinseus 
a very good printer, but that Gryphius was both 
afi able printer and corrector. He died iii 1556, 
in his sixty-third year ; and his business was 
carried on with reputation by his son Anthony 
Gryphius. One of the most beautiful books of 
Sebastian Gryphius is a Latin bible : it was 
printed in 1550, with the largest types tliat had 
then been seen, in 2 vols. folio. 

GRYPHUS. See Griffon. 

GUAOAGNI (Gaetono)y in biography, a na- 
tive of Vicenza, one of the most celebrated opera 
singers of the last century, and also greatly ad- 
mired for his dignity, grace, and intelligence, as 
an actor. He first came into England with a 
company of burletta singers, brought hither by 
Croza, an adventurous impresario, in 1748. • The 
music he sung was the most simple imaginable ; 
a few notes with frequent pauses, and opportuni- 
ties of being liberated from the composer and the 
band, were all he wanted. And, in these seemingly 
extemporaneous effusions, he proved the in he- 
rent power of melody totally divorced from har- 
mony, and unassisted even by unisonous accompa- 
niment. Surprised at such great effects, from causes 
apparently small, musical critics frequently tried 
to analyse the pleasure he communicated to the au- 
dience, and found it chiefly arose from his artful 
manner of diminishing the tones of his voice, 
like the dying notes of the A<!lolian harp. Most 
other singers captivate by a swell, or messa di 
voce ; but Guadagni, after beginning a note or 
passage with all tlie force he could safely exert, 
fined it off to a thread, u,nd gave it all the effect 
of extreme distance, though neither his voice nor 
execution contributed much to charm or excite 
admiration. He finally quitted England in the 
summer of 1771 ; in 1772 he performed at Ve- 
rona, and afterwards accompanied the electress 
dowager of Saxony to Munich, where he conti- 
nued till 1776, when he appeared on the stage, 
for the last time, at Venice. After which he set- 
tled at Padua in the service of Sant^ Antonio, 
where he lost his sight in 1786, by a paralytic 
stroke, and soon after his life. 

GUADALAVIAR, a river of Spain, which 
rises on the confines of Arragon and New Cas- 
tile, and running by Turvel, in Arragon, crosses 
the kingdom of Valencia, passes the town of 
that name, and soon after falls into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea a little below Valencia. 

GUADALAXARA, a province and town of 
Spain, in New Castile ; the town is seated on the 
Ilerares, and contains nine churches, fourteen 
convents, and about 10,000 inhabitants. Here 
is’ a palace of the duke del Infan tado, and a ca- 
thedral church of some eminence ; also a large 
manufacture of cloth, carried on by the public 
authorities. It is fifty-six miles north-east of 
Madrid. ^ 

The province contains a territorial extent of 
1050 square miles, and 122,000 inhabitants. It 
IS very elevated land, intersected by mountains, 
and traversed by the Tagus and othpr streams. 


The pasturage of sheep is the principal agricul- 
tural object. It is divided into three partida^ 
and three tierras. 

Guadalaxaua, a province or intendancy of 
Mexico, part of the former kingdom of New 
Gallicia, almost twice the extent of Portugal. Ijt 
is bounded on the north by the intendancies ot 
Sonora and Durango, on the east by the inten- 
dancies of Zucatecas and Guauaxuato, on the 
south by the province of Valladolid, and on the 
west, for a length of 369 miles, by the Pacific 
Ocean. Its greatest breadth is 300 miles, and its 
greatest length (from south to north) 350 miles. 
It is crossed from east to west by the Rio de San- 
tiago, which communicates with the Sake of 
Chapala. All the eastern part of this province 
is the Table Land, and western declivity of the 
Cordilleras of Anahuac. The maritime regions, 
which stretch towards the great bay of Bayonne, 
are covered witli forests, and abound in ship- 
building wood. But the climate is comsidered 
unhealthy. The interior is much better in this 
respect. 

The Volcan de Colima of this province is th« 
most western of the volcanoes of New Spain. 
The province contains two cities, six towns, and 
322 villages. The most celebrated mines are at 
Arientos de Oburra, Bolanos, Ilostiotipaquillo, 
Copala, and G.uichicliila. The population in 
180^ was 630,500. The extent of surface 9612 
square leagues. 

Gu AD A LA XAR A, an epjscopal city of Mexico, 
capital of the above intendancy, i-sbotli large and 
handsome, containing eight squares, many con- 
vents, and two colleges for education. It was 
built anno 1531, and is situated in a delightful and 
fertile plain, watered with several streams and 
fountains. It boasts a handsome aqueduct, and 
spacious gardens, replenished with excellent 
fruits. Here is a manufactory of cigars, and the 
natives make r sort of jars of a fine scented 
earth, in much request. (Juadalaxara is about 
280 miles uortli-wt^st of Mexico, and contains 
19,500 inhabitants. 

GUADAl.OU PE, one of the Caribbee or 
Leeward Islands, lying about mid-w.ay between 
Antigua and Martiuico. It is forty-five miles 
long, thirty-eight broad, and, being of an irregu- 
lar figure, is about 240 miles in circumference. 

It is divided into two parts by a small arm of 
the sea, which is not above six miles long, and 
from fifteen to forty fathoms lyoad. This canal, 
named the Salt River, is navigable, but only 
carries vessels of fifty tons burden. That part 
of the island which gives its name to the whole 
is, towards the centre, full of craggy rocks, 
where the cold is so intense, that nothing will 
grow upon them but fern and some useless shrubs 
covered with moss. On the top of these rocks 
a mountain called la Souffrierejor the Bl^imstone 
Mountain, rises to an immense height. It ex- 
hales, through various openings, a thick black 
smoke, intermixed with sparks that are visible 
by night. From all these hills flow numberless 
spnngs, which fertilise the plains below, and 
moderate the burning heat of the climate by a 
refreshing stream, so celebrated, that the galleons 
which formerly used to touch at the Windward 
Islands, had orders to renew their provision with 
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♦his pure and salubrious water. Such is that 
part of the island properly called Guadaloupc. 
That which is commonly called Gt-ande Terre 
has not been so much favored by nature. It is 
indeed less rugged, but it wants springs and 
rivers. The soil is not so fertile nor the climate 
so wholesome. No European nation had taken 
possession of this island when 550 Frenchmen 
arrived there from Dieppe on the ‘i8th of June, 
1635. Their ])rovisions were so ill-chosen, that 
they were spoiled in the passage, and were all 
exhausted in two months. St. (^Jiristopher’s re- 
fused to spare them any : and thtur first attempts 
in husbandry could not as yet afford any thing. 
No resource was left but from the savages ; but 
the superfluities of a people, wlio cultivate little, 
and never laid up stores, could not be great. 
Tlie new-comers came to a resjalution to plunder 
them; and liostilitics commenced on tlie IGth 
of January, 1636. The Curibs, not thinking 
themselves in a condition openly to resist an 
enemy, w'ho liad so much the advantage from 
the superiority of their arms, destroyed their own 
provisions and plantations, and retired tofimnde 
Terre, and the neighbouring islands. From 
thence the most desperate came over to (niada- 
loupe, and, concealing themselves in the forests, 
they attacked with their poisoned arrows all the 
Frenchmen who were hunting or fishing. Dur- 
ing night, they burned tlie houses and destroyed 
the plantations. A dreadful famine was the con- 
sequence. The colonists were reduced to graze 
in the fields, and even to dig up dead bodies for 
their subsistence. At last the government of 
Aubort brought about a peace with tlie savages 
at the end of 1640. The remembrance of the 
hardships they had suffered proved a powerful 
incitement to cultivate all articles of immediate 
necessity ; and afterwards induced an aUeution 
to those of luxury consumed in the mother 
country. Such as had escaped the calamities 
they had drawn upon themselves, were soon 
joined by some colonists from St. (Christopher’s, 
and from Europe. Eut still the prosperity of 
Guadaloupc was impeded by obstacles arising 
from its situation. The facility with which the 
pirates from the neighbouring islands could carry 
off their cattle, their slaves, and their crojis, dis- 
tressed them greatly. Intestine broils, arising 
from jealousies of authority, often disturbed the 
quiet of the planters. And the adventurers, who 
went over to the Windward Islands, disdaining 
a land that was fitter for agriculture than for 
naval expeditions, were easily drawn to Marti- 
nico by its convenient roads. In 1700 the num- 
ber of inhabitants amounted only to 3825 white 
people, 325 savages, free negroes, and mulattoes; 
and 6725 slaves. There were only sixty small 
plantations of sugar, and sixty-six. of indigo, 
cocoa, and cotton. Tlut at the end of 1755 the 
colony was peopled with 9643 whites, and 
41,140 slaves. Such w'as the state of (iuada- 
loupe when it was conquered by the Eritish, in 
April 1759. It was restored to ITance by the 
peace of 1763. Ey the survey in 1767, this 
island, including those of Descada, St. Bartho- 
lomew, Marigalanfo, and Saints, contained 
11,663 white people; 752 free blacks and mu- 
lattoes; 72,761 slaves ; in all 85,376 souls. The 
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number of cattle was 5060 horses, 4854 mules, 
111 asses, 17,378 liorned cattle, 14,895 sheep 
and goats, and 2669 hogs ; the number of plan- 
tations was 1983. The sugar works ‘employed 
414 mills. The annual produce of Guadaloupc 
and the adjacent islands was estimated many 
years ago at 46,000,000lbs. of sugar, 21,000,000 
of coffee, 320,000 of cotton, and 8000 of cocoa; 
besides logwood, ginger, rum, skins, &.c. This 
^land was again taken by the British in April 
1794; retaken by the Erench, under Victor 
Hughes, in 1795; and, lastly, by the British in 
February, 1810. In 1012, according to a return 
to the house of commons, it contdined, 12,747 
whites, 94,328 slaves, and 7764 free blacks, lu 
exports in 1810 were — 

12,700,437 lbs. of brown and other sugars. 

1,334,387 gallons of liquor. 

2,661,726 lbs. coffee. 

1 12,208 do. cotton. 

2,162 do. cacao. 

In 1811. 

8,216,249 lbs. of brown and other sugars 

1,380,816 gallons of liquor. 

1,601,686 lbs. collee. 

219,009 do. cotton. 

963 do. cacao. 

Long, from 43*^ 24^ to 44° 15' W. of Ferro, 
lat. from 15° 55' to 16° 37' N. 

(jUADALC^UIVEU, one of the most famous 
rivers of Spain, rises in Andalusia, near the con- 
fines of Granada, and running quite through An- 
dalusia, by the towns of Baiza, Andaxar, Cor- 
dova, Seville, falls at last into the Bay of (Jadiz. 

CHJADIANA, the ancient Anas, a large river 
of Spain, wliicli rises in New Castile, and, pass- 
ing across the hijh moimtains, falls down to the 
lakes called T)jos of (Aiadiana; from whence it 
runs to Caiatruva, Medelin, Mersda, ^aud Bada- 
joz, in Estremadiira of Spain ; and, after having 
traversed Alentcjoin I’ortugal, separates Algarve 
from Andalusia, and falls into the bay of Cadiz, 
between Castro IMarino and Agrainonte. 

GUADiX,atown of Spain, in (iranada, with 
a bishop’s see It was taken from the Moors in 
1253, who afterwards retook it, Init tlie Sj)aniards' 
again got possession of it in 1 489. It is situated 
between the Sierra Nevada and the Alpuxaras 
Mountains, so that, from tlie elevation and the 
consequent cold, the inhabitants are precluded 
from cultivating olives and oranges. The coun- 
try is adapted, however, to pasture, corn, and 
various fruits. The town lias five churches and 
seven convents, with 8300 inhabitants. Here 
are a few manufactures of hemp and flax, also of 
silk. Twenty-eight miles IC N. E. of Grenada. 

(4UAIACUM, 71. s. A physical wood. 

Gnaiacvfn is attenuant and aperient. It is excel- 
lent in many chronick cases, and was once famous 
for curing tlic venereal disease* which it still does 
singly in warmer climates, but with us we find it in- 
sufficient. We have a resin of it, improperly calle 
gum guaiacum, ' ' 

GtTAiAcuM, in botany, lignum vit®, or- pock- 
wftod ; a genus of the monogynia .order, and dc- 
candria class of plants; natural order fourteenth, 
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gruinales CAL. quinquefid and unequal; the 
petals five, and inserted into the calyx : caps. 
#angulated, and irilbcular or quinquclocular. 

1. (}, Afruin, with many blunt-pointed leaves, 
is a native of the Cape of (rood Hope. The 
plants retain their leaves all the year, but have 
never yet flowered in this cotintry. This species 
is to be propagated by layers, and will live all 
the winter in a good green-house. 

2. G. officinale, tlie common lignum viUe used 
in medicine, is a native of the West India 
Islands, and the warmer parts of America. There 
it becomes a large tree, having a hard, Ijrittle, 
brownish bark, not very thick. The wood is 
tirm, solid, ponderous, very resinous, of a blackish 
yellow color in the middle, and of a hot aro- 
maiic taste. The smaller branches have an ash- 
colored bark, and are garnished with leaves 
divided by [lairs of a bright green color. The 
fiow'ers are produced in cluslers at the end of 
the branches, and are composed of oval concave 
petals of a fine lilue color. Xbis speciesxan (uily 
be propagated by seeds, which must be procured 
from the countries where it generally grows. 
They must be sown frcsli in pots, and plunged 
into a good hot-bod, where they will come up iu 
six or eight weeks. VV bile young they may be 
kept in a hot-bed of tan bark #idcr a frame 
during summer; but in autumn they must be 
removed into the bark stove, where they should 
constantly remain! The wood of this species is 
of great use both in medicine and in the mecha- 
nical arts. It is so compact and heavy as to sink 
in water. The outer part is often of a pale yel- 
lowish color ; but the heart is blacker, or of a deep 
brown. Sometimes it is marbled with difterent 
colois. It is so liard as to break tlic tools used 
in felling it ; and is therefore seldom used as fire 
wood, but is of great use to tlie sugar planters 
for making wheels and cogs to the mills. It is 
also often made into bowls, mortars, and other uten- 
sils. It is brought over to Britain in large pieces 
of 4 cwt. or 5 cwt. each ; j^nd, from its liardness 
and beauty, is in great demand for various arti- 
cles ot turnery ware. The wood, gum, bark, fruit, 
and even the fiovvers of tliis tree, possess medi- 
cinal virtues ; but only the first three, particularly 
the wood and resin, are now in general use in 
Europe. The wood has little or no smell, except 
when heated, or while rasping, aiul then a slight 
aromatic one is perceived. When chewed it 
impresses a mild acrimony, biting the palate and 
fauces. Its pungency resides in its resinous 
matter, which it gives out in some degree to 
water by boiling, but spirit extracts it wliolly. 
Of tlie bark there are two kinds; one smooth, 
the oilier unequal on the surface : they are both 
weaker than the wood ; thougli, in a recent state, 
they are strongly calluirtic. Tlie gum, or resin, 
•is obtained by wounding the bark in difibrent 
parts of the tree, or by what lias been called 
jagging. It exudes copiously from the wounds, 
though gradually; and when a quantity is found 
accumulated upon the several w^ou nded trees, 
hardened by exposure to the sun, it is gatlu'red 
and packed in small kegs for exportation. This 
substance is of a friable texture, of a deep green- 
ish color, and sometimes of a reddish hue ; it has a 
pungent acrid taste, but little or no smell unless 
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heated. It differs from resins in its habitudes with 
nitric acid, as Mr. Hatchett first showed. Its gpe- 
eifiegravity is 1-229. It is transparent, and breaks 
with a resinous fracture. Its odor is not disagree- 
able, bul when a very little of its pow der, mixed 
with water, is swallowed, it excites a very un- 
pleasant burning sensation m the fauces and 
stomach. Heat fuses it, with the exhalation of 
a somewliat fragrant smell. 

Water dissolves a certain portion of it, ac- 
quiring a brownisli tinge, and sweetisli taste. 
The soluble matter is left when the water is eva- 
porated. It constitutes nine per cent, of the 
whole, and resembles what some chemists call 
extractive. Guaiacum is very soluble in alcohol. 
This solution, wliich la browm colored, is decom- 
posed by water. Aqueous chlorine throws down 
a pale l.>lue precipitate from it. Guaiacum dis- 
solves readily in alkaline lies, and in sulphuric 
acid; and in liie nitric with efiervescence. From 
tlie .solution in the last liquid, oxalic acid may be 
procured by evaporation, but no artificial tannin 
’can be ol)taincd,as from tlie action of nitric acid 
on the otlier resins. 

The tree also yields a spontaneous exudation 
from the bark, which is called the native gum, 
and is brought to us in small irregular pieces of a 
bright semipellueid a])pearance ; it differs from 
the former in being much purer. In the choice 
of the wood, that wliicli is the freshest, most 
ponderous, and darkest colored, is the best; the 
largest jiieces are to be preferred ; and the best 
method is to rasj) them as wautcil, for the finer 
j>arts are apt to exhale when tlie raspings or 
chips are kept. In choosing the resin prefer those 
pieces which have slips of the bark adhering to 
them, and that easily separate therefrom by a 
quick ])low. The resin is sometimes mixed with 
the gum of the inancliincal tree ; bul Oiis is easily 
detected by dissolving a little in spirit of wine 
or rum. The true gum imparts a whitish or 
milky tinge, but the manchineal gives a greenish 
cast. Mouch advises a few drops of spirit, nitri 
dulc. to be added to tlie spirituous solution, and 
then to be diluted with water, by which the gum 
will be precipitated in a blue pow'der ; but the 
adulteration will appear floating in white striae, 
^c. (iiiaiacum was first introduced into Kiirope 
as a remedy for the venereal disease in 1508. ft 
was attended with great success in slight affec- 
tions, but failed where the disease was deep 
rooted; and was at length superseded by mer- 
cury, to which it now only serves occasionally 
as an adjuvant in the decoctum lignorum, of 
vvliich guaiacum is the chief ingredient. It is 
esteemed a warm stimulating medicine; strength- 
ening the stomacli and other viscera, and re- 
markably promoting the urinary and cuticular 
discharges; hence, in cutaneous defedations, and 
other disorders proceeding from obstructions of 
the excretory glands, and where sluggish serous 
buinors abound, it is useful; rheumatic and other 
pains have often been relieved by it. It is also 
laxative. The watery extract, kept in the shops, 
proves considerably weaker than that made with 
spirit. This last extract is of the same quality 
with the native resin, and differs from that 
brought to us only in being purer. The gum or 
extracts are given from a few grains to a scruple 
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or half a drachm, which last dose proves for the 
most part considerably purgative. The officinal 
preparations of guaiacura are an extract of the 
wood, a solution of the gurn in rcctitied spirit of 
wine, a solution of volatile spirit, and an einpy- 
reumatic oil distilled from the wood. The resin 
dissolved in rum, or combined with water, by 
mucilage or tlie yolk of an egg, or in form of the 
volatile tincture or elixir, is employed in gout 
and chronic rheumatism. The tincture or elixir 
has been given to the extent of half an ounce 
twice a day, and is sometimes usefully combined 
with laudanum. 

3. G. sanctum, with many pairs of obtuse 
lobes, has many small lobes placed along the 
mid rib by pairs of a darker green color than 
those of the foregoing sort. The flowers are 
produced in loose bunches towards the end of 
the brandies, and are of a fine blue color, with 
petals fringed on the edges. This species is also 
a native of the West India Islands, where it is 
called bastard lignum vitae. It may be propa- 
gated like the last. 

GUAILAS, or IluAir.xs, a province of Peni, 
South America, bounded nortli-east and cast by 
the province of Conchucos, south-east and south 
by that of Caxatambo, and west by that of Santa. 
It is forty-five miles long from nortli to south, 
and sixteen wide. In the middie the tempera- 
ture is mild, and at either side cold, cs])ecially 
towards the east or mountainous part. It is 
watered by several streamlets. These, btnng 
connected, form the Santa Fe. This province is 
fertile in wheat and other grain : the whole year 
round there are crops of wlieat, and they arc 
putting the grain into the ground at one place, 
while it is ripe and ready to cut at another. It 
is the same with the various fruits. The province 
contains mines of silver, alum, and copper, and 
some gold. 

GUAIRA, a town of South America, in the 
government of the Caraccas, and province of 
Venezuela, founded in 158fl. It has a port, and 
is defended by a castle. Here a heavy surge 
generally rolls in from the ocean, which contri- 
butes greatly to augm^^nt its inconveniences, and 
the sand, being raised from the bottom, is car- 
ried along by the current, and deposited upon the 
anchors, so that in about a month’s time it be- 
comes impossible to hoist them. The worm 
also, which is common in all the ports of this part 
of South America, and which, in the course of a 
few months, cats into the ships' bottoms, so as 
to render them unfit for use, is peculiarly fatal 
here. The town of G naira is defended by bat- 
teries, and so .surrounded with mountains, that 
there is no visible horizon but that formed by the 
sea to the south ; and tlie inhabitants frequently 
receive injury from the falling stones. The situ- 
ation of the place accounts also for the intense heat : 
the thermometer of Reaumur constantly rising to 
25° and 28°. The whole place was laid in ruins by 
an e.arthquakc, 26th March 1812, which only 
lasted two minutes. The rocks and mountains 
were rent asunder, and hundreds of the inhabi- 
tants were seen mixed with the heaps of rubbish, 
and imploring assistance from their fellow citi- 
zens, who were all the while prostrating them- 
selves before images. Guaira was attacked by 


the English, without .success, in 1739, and 1743, 
It is seven miles nortli of the city of Caraccas, 
and contains 6000 inhabitants. Long. 67° 2' 
W., hit. 10° 48' N. 

GUALlOIl, or Gualeor, a celebrated fortress 
of llindostan, in the province of Agra. By the 
neare.st route it is upwards of 800 miles from 
Calcutta. In the ancient division of the empire 
it is classed in the Soiibah of Agra, and is often 
mentioned in liistory. In the year 1008, and 
during the two following centuries, it was thrice 
reduced by famine. It must, in all ages, have 
been deemed a military ])ost of consequence, 
both from its situation in respect to the capilul, 
and from tiie peculiarity of its site. It stands ori 
the principal road from Agra to Malwa,(iuzerut, 
and the Deccan ; near the place where it enters 
the hilly tract which advance.s from BundelcunJ 
Malwa, and Aglmere, along the banks of the 
Jurnnah. Its palace was used as a state prison 
as early as 1317, and continued to be such until 
the downfal of the ernjiire. Gualeor then ap- 
pears to have fallen to the lot of a rajah of the 
.Tat tribe; who assumed the government of the 
district in wliicb it is situated, under the title of 
rana of Gohud. Since that period it has changed 
ma.sters more than once; the Mahrattas having 
sometimes pdft;essed it, and at other times tlie 
rana: but the means of transfer were always 
either famine or treachery. Gualeor was in tiio 
possession of Madajce Scindia, a Mahratta ehief, 
in '1779, when the Bengal government undertook 
to siege it for the rana of (Johud. Captain 
Scott, then Persian interpreter to major Po])ham, 
in a letter to his brother, major .Tohii Scott, thus 
describes the fort and the occasion of its cap- 
ture : — ‘ The fortress of Gualeor stands on a vast 
rock of about four miles in length, but narrow, 
and of unequal breadth, and nearly flat at the top. 
The sides are so steep as to appear almost per- 
pendicular in every part; for, where it was not 
naturally so, it had been scraped awav ; and the 
height from the ])lain below is from 200 to 300 
feet. The rampart conforms to the edge of the 
precipice all round ; and the only entrance to it 
is by steps running up the side of the rock, de- 
fended on the side next the country by a wall 
and bastions, and farther guarded by seven stone 
gateways, at certain distances from each other. 
The area within is full of noble buildings, reser- 
voirs of water, wells, and cultivated lands ; so 
that it is really a little district of itself. At tlic 
north-west foot of the mountain is the town, 
pretty large, and well built; the liouscs all of 
stone. To have besieged this place would he 
vain, for nothing but a surprise or blockade could 
have carried it. A tribe of banditti from the dis- 
trict of the rana had been accustomed to rob 
about this town, and once in the dead of night 
had climbed up the rock and got into the fort. 
This intelligence they had communicated to the 
rana, who often thought of availing himself of 
it, but was fearful of undertaking an enterprise 
of such moment with his own troops. At length 
he informed major Popham of it ; who sent a 
party of the robbers to conduct some of his own 
spies to the spot.' They accordingly climb<?<i 
up in the night of the 3d of August, found the 
guards asleep, and thus, meeting with little re- 
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sistance, in the space of two hours this impor- 
tant and astonishing fortress was completely 
reduced, wnth the loss of only one man killed, 
and twenty wounded. On the side of the enemy 
Bapojee, the governor, was killed, and most of 
the principal ollicers wounded. Thus fell, on 
the 4th of August 1780, the strongest fortress in 
llindostan, gaiaasoncd by a chosen body of 1200 
men; and which, before the capture of it by the 
British, was pronounced impregnable. In 1783 
Madajee Soindia besieged this fortress, then 
possessed by the rana of (lohud, with an army 
of 70,000 men, and cliected the reduction by the 
treachery of one of the rana’s officers, who 
formed the plan of admission of a party ofScin- 
dia’s troops: these were immediately supported 
by another party, who attacked an opposite 
quarter, and got admission also. It was retaken 
by the llrilish in 1805, but afterwards ceded to 
the Mahraltas. Long. 78“ 26' E., lat.2G“ 14' N. 

GUAM, or Guaiian, the largest of the La- 
drone Islands. It is about 120 miles in circum- 
ference ; and has a town built in the European 
style, with a regular fort and church. The air 
is excellent, ilie water good, and the garden studs 
and fruits, the flocks of buffaloes, goats, bogs, 
and all kinds of poultry innumerable. When 
first discovered by Magellan in 1521, with the 
other eight principal islands that lie north of it, 
they were all crowded with inhabitants, but 
afi'orded no refreshment to navigators, except 
fisn, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and bread fruit; and 
even these could not be procured but by force, 
amidst the showers of arrows and lances of the 
natives. 'I’he Spaniards carried thither from 
America the first stock of cattle, fowjs, plants, 
seeds, fruits, and garden stuffs, wliich are all 
now found in such abundanoi’. See Ladrone. 
Guam alone contained at this time upon its 
coasts more than 20,000 people. These fierce 
islanders, after having long defended, by cruel 
wars, the right of living like wild beasts, being 
at last obliged to yield to the Spanish arms, took 
the resolution of administering potions to tlieir 
women to procure abortions. This desperate 
resolution was |.)ersisted in with so mucli obsti- 
nacy in the nine Ladrone islands, that their 
population, which at the time of the discovery 
consisted of more than 60,000 souls, did not 
lately exceed 900. About fifty years ago the 
remains of tlie original natives were collected 
and established in the island of Guam. The 
principal town and scUleineiit, Agana, is situated 
about twelve miles north-cast of the landing 
place, on the shore, at the foot of some hills, in 
a beautifid well-wd^ered .country, Tliere arc 
smaller settlements of Indians round the island, 
on the shore. The centre is uncleared. The 
trees are lit for building houses and boats, and the 
forests very thick. Among the indigenous trees, 
the most remarkable are the cocoa-nut and bread- 
fruit. The woods also abound with guavas, 
bananas, plantains, citrons, lemons, oranges, the 
small dwarf thorny china orange with led fruit, 
and caper bush. As many of these trees are 
constantly in flower, they perfume the air with 
the jpost agreeable smells, and delight the eye 
With the richest colors. The rivers of Guam, 


which are either rivulets or torrents, abound in 
excellent fish : turtle grow here as large as in the 
island ol Ascension, but arc not eaten either by 
the Indians or Spaniards. The crops cultivated 
are rice, maize, indigo, cotton, cocoa, and sugar- 
canes. The maize is of astonishing fertility. The 
gardens arc stored with mangoes and pine- 
apples. The former is one of the finest fruits 
imaginable. Ilor.scs have been brought to Guam 
from Manilla, and asses and nudes from Aca- 
pulco. The land rises gradually from the shore 
towards the centre by a gentle acclivity, but is 
not very mountainous, 'riie indigenous inhabi- 
tants are such as they were described by Magel- 
lan ; (A short stature, rather ugly, black, and in 
general dirty, though much in the water. The 
women are handsome, well made, and of a red- 
dish color. Botli sexes have long hair. They 
have become gentle, honest, and liospiiable. The 
men drink freely of the wine of the cocoa-nut. 
They are fond of music, dancing, and cock- 
fighting. 

GUAMA, a large river of the province of 
Para, Brasil, which enters an arm of the Ama- 
zons at the town of Para. There is a river of 
the same name to the nort’a of Lima. 

GUAMACllUCO, a province of Peru, bound- 
ed east by the province of Caxam:ir([uilln, north- 
east by that of Chocliapoyas, north by Caxa- 
inarca, north-west and west by Truxillo, and 
south by Conchucos. It is thirty leagues long, 
and ten wide, and for the most part cold ; but is 
fruitful in maize, wheat, barley, &c. Here are 
also all sorts of cattle, particularly sheep, from 
the wool of which cloth is manufactured. Popu- 
lation 11,000. 'rhe capital is of the same name. 

GUAMALIES, or IIuamaliks, a province of 
Peru, bounded north by the ])rovinee of Pataz, 
oast by the Andes, south-east by the province of 
Guanuco, south by that of Tarma, sou,tb-west by 
Caxatambo, and north-west by Conchucos. It is 
an extensive valley about 250 miles long from north 
to south, and from forty to ninety broad, through 
which runs the Amazon, rising about eighteen 
miles beyond its southern boundary. Towards 
the south the temperature is cold; but to the 
north the heat is intense. Several mines of 
quick.silver have been discovered in this province. 

GUAMANGA, or IIuamanga, a province and 
town of Peru, bounded north and north-east 
by the province of Guaiita, south by that of 
Vilcas lluaman, and west by that of Castro- 
Viroina. It is high, and of cold temperature ; 
yet it abounds in pasture and wheat. There 
are also some rich silver mines, which are, how- 
ever, overflowed. The town was founded by 
Pizarro in an extensive and beautiful plain, 
watered by a river rising in the mountains. Its 
buildings arc all of stone, and have gardens and 
orchards annexed. The public places and squares 
are iriagnificeut, and the entrances are adorned 
with rows of trees. There is a university and a 
seminary enjoying a good revenue. Besides its 
present name, it has also the name of San Juan 
de la Victoria, in memory of the retreat of 
Manco, the inca, after he had well nigh conquered 
the Spaniards; also that of San Juan de la 
Frontcra; but its most common name is Gua- 
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manga : 188 miles south-east of Lima, and 176 
north-west from Cuzco. 

GUANARE, a town of the Caraccas, in the 
province of Varinas, situated on a river of the 
same name. The streets are straight and wide, 
and the houses neat. There is an hospital, with 
a moderate revenue, and a large handsome parish 
church. It owes a part of its splendor to pos- 
sessing an image of our lady of Comorato, to 
whose shrine numerous pilgrimages are made. 
Guanare has, towards tire west, the most fertile 
lands, possessing immense herds of oxen and 
mules. They were formerly in the habit of raising 
tobacco of a very good quality. Population 
12,300: 193 miles S.S.W. of Caraccas, and 
sixty-four miles south-east of Truxillo. Long. 
66° ^ 5 ' 15 " W., lat. 8° IT N. The river runs 
into the Apure. 

GUANAXUATO, one of the intendancies of 
Mexico, wholly situated on the ridge of the 
Cordillera of Anahuac. Its capital, founded in 
1554, is of the same name, and stands 6836 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ports and 
mines of the neighbourhood contain 70,000 in- 
habitants. The length of the intendancy, from 
the lake of Chapala to the north-east of San 
Felipe, is fifty-two leagues; and its breadth from 
the Vhlla de Leon to Celaya thirty-one leagues. 
The most elevated point of this mountainous 
country was found, by Humboldt, to be 9235 
feet above the level of the sea. The cultivation 
of this fine province is almost wholly to be 
ascribed to the Europeans, who arrived there in 
the fifteenth century. The mines are very pro- 
ductive. From 1796 to 1803 they yielded 
nearly 40,000,000 of dollars, or £5,000,000 
sterling annually. Humboldt estimates the sur- 
face of this province at 911 square leagues, and 
the population at 517,300 persons. 

GUANCABELICA, or Guancavelica, a 
town of Peru, the capital of tlie province of Aii- 
garaez. It is situated in a broken glen, formed 
by the Andes, and is so elevated, that the tem- 
perature is extremely cold, and the weather 
always changing. The mountains in the vicinity 
are rich in gold and silver ores. But it is chiefly 
remarkable for a mine of quicksilver. This 
mine yielded an immense produce; but, not 
being worked in a proper and regular manner, 
the pit fell in ; and they are compelled now to 
dig in places less abundant in ore. 

GUANO is a yellowish-brown eartny substance 
of a peculiar kind, without taste and of a smell 
resembling that of Castoreum. This substance, 
which for centuries has been used by the Peru- 
vians as a manure, is the production of some 
neighbouring rocky islands in the South Sea, 
from whence large quantities are annually brought 
to the continent of America. The guano, says 
M. Humboldt, is found not only in the Chiche 
Islands, near Piseo, but it exists also on the 
part.s of the coast, and its isles situated more to 
the south, at Ho, Iza, and Arica. 

The strata in which the guano is disposed are 
from fifty to sixty feet in thickness, and they are 
> worked in tho same manner as the iron ochre 
mines. It is an excellent manure for the Indian 
corn or maize ; but, if too much of it be applied, 
the root is bt mt and destroyed by it. 


When exposed to the fire, the brownish-yel!cw 
color of the guano is converted into black; it 
gives out white fumes, and the smell of empy- 
reumatic ammonia. Water dissolves part of it, 
becomes thereby of a reddish color, and acquires 
an acid taste. Patassa dissolves much more of 
it than water ; the solution is of a deep brown 
color, and is produced under an abundant de- 
velopment of ammonia. The result of the che- 
mical analysis made by Fourcroy and Vauquelin 
is, that the principal constituent part is concrete 
uric acid. 

Klaproth obtained nearly the same results as 
the French chemists; his experiments prove that 
the essential component parts of the guano, ex- 
clusive of the admixed sand, are ammoniacal 
uric acid, phosphate of lime, oxalate of lime, 
and a residuum of animal colla, or similar 
animal inflammable component part. The oxalic 
acid, however, Klaproth supposes not to be an 
original constituent part of the guano, but the 
product of a long continued action of the at- 
mospheric oxygen of the uric acid ; an opinion 
founded on his own experience respecting the 
easy conversion of uric into oxalic acid, by the 
application of nitric and oxygenated muriatic 
acid. The proportion of the constituent parts 
is as follows : — ammoniacal uric acid 16 ; phos- 
phate of lime 10; oxalate of lime 1 2*75 ; silica 4; 
muriate of soda 0’50 ; sandy admixture 28 ; 
water, inflammable animal remains, and loss, 
28-75. 

GUANTA, a province of Peru, bounded 
north and north-west by the province of Xauxa, 
north-east and east by the Andes, south and 
south-west by the provinces of Anganaes, Gua- 
manga, and Castro Vireyna ; on the south-east 
it touches upon the provinces of Anduhnailas 
and Vilcas-huaman. It extends in length sixty 
leagues from north-west to south-east, and is 
forty leagues broad ; consisting chiefly of high 
lands and hot valleys, which yield fruits of all 
kinds, sugar, and cocoa. Population 10,000. 
Its capital is of the same name. The gold, 
silver, copper, and lead mines, which abound in 
this country, are neglected, the pits not being 
sunk to a sufficient depth. Some of the ores 
yield from nine to ten marks, and others twenty- 
two marks of silver of eight ounces in every 
50 cwt. Fifty-three miles west from Gua- 
manga, and 140 south-east from Lima. Long. 
74° 51' W., lat. 12® 56' S. 

GUANUCO, or Hoanuco, a town and pro- 
vince of Peru, bounded north and east by the 
desert, south-east and south by the province of 
Tarma, and west by the south part of the pro- 
vince of Guamalies. The town stands in the 
royal road of the incas ; and every where are to 
be seen the ruins of some of their superb edifices. 
Long. 75° 36' W., lat. 10® 6'S. 

GUAPOllE, a large river of Brasil, which, 
according to Mr. Mawe, has its rise in the pro- 
vince of Matto Grosso, in lat. 14° 42' S. Sixty 
miles north-east of V^illa Bella; and, running 
north 360 miles, flows into the Arinos, and their 
conjunct streams form the great river Tapayos. 

GUARANTEE, n.s.) Fr. garant, giron^ 

Guaranty, n. s. S tir. A power who un- 
dertakes to see stipulations performed. 
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God, fHc great guarantee for the peace of man- 
kiud, where laws cannot secure it, may think it the- 
concern of his providence. South, 

A prince distinguished by being a patron of Pro- 
testants, and guarantee of the Westphalian treaty. 

Addison on the War, 

An oath is a promise made to God, and God is our 
superior, superior to kings. And he is also the gua- 
rantee and avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

Lesley, 

GUARAPICIIE, a river of South America, 
in Cumana, which rises in the eastern declivity 
of mount Brigantin, and running in a winding 
course through mountains and unknown countries, 
enters the gulf of Paria, between the point of 
Pariaand the mouth of the Orinoco, in lat. 10"^ 
8' N. It receives the waters of numerous and 
considerable streams. 

IID', V. a., u. 71. & w, Ital. guardia ; 

Guari/age, 71. s. Fr. garde?', from 

Guard'er, 71. s. our word ward, 

Guaru'ian, Ti . s . & adj . Vthe to being 
GuARn'fANSiiiP, n. s. changed by the 

Guard'eess, French into g; 

Guard'sjiip, 71 . .S'. J as Galles for 

Wales. See Ward. To watch over and pro- 
tect; to defend; to preserve; to provide against 
objections; to adorn ; to be in a state of caution. 
A guard is a limited number of men whose bu- 
siness it is to watch by way of prevention ; a 
part of the hilt of a sword. Guardage is a state 
of wardship. Guardian is one that has the care 
of an orphan ; a repository or storehouse. Guard- 
ship is a king’s ship to guard the coast. 

The guard bare them, and brought them back into 
the guard chamber. 1 Kings xiv, 28. 

Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. 

Shakspeare. 

Sec a fellow 

In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Id, 
Where is Duncan's body.^ 

-—Carried to Colmeskill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 

And guardian of their bones. Id. 

I am sorry for her, as I have just cause, being her 
uncle and her gtuirdian. 

Id. Much Ado About Nothing. 

T gave you all. 

Made you my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a reservation to be followed 
With such a number. Id. King Lear. 

The great alteration which he made in the state 
ecclesiastical, caused him to stand upon his guard at 
home. Davies, 

And since love ne'er will from me flee, 

A mistress moderately fair. 

And good |i8 guardian angels arc. 

Only beloved, and loving me Cowley. 
They missed courts, guards, a gay and numerous 
train. 

Our judges, like our laws, were rude and plain. Id. 

Up into heaven, from paradise, in haste 
The' angelick guards ascended, mute, and sad 
For man. Milton* s Paradise Lost, 

That of four seas dominion, and of all their guarding, 
No token should appear but a poor copper farthing. 

Marvell, 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Bangers abroad, and now your thunder shall. 

Waller. 


So on the guardhss herd, their keeper slain. 
Rushes a tyger in the Libyan plain. Id. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him soaring through the skies. 

Dryden, 

Your power you never use, but for defence. 

To guard your own or other's innocence. Id, 
Fixed on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. Id, 
Now' he stood collected and prepared. 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 

Id. 

My charming patroness protects me unseen, like mj 
guardian angel ; and shuns my gratitude like a fairy, 
who is bountiful by stealth, and conceals the giver 
when she bestows the gift. Id. 

Temerity puts a man off his guard. 

L*Estrangei 

It is wisdom to keep ourselves upon a guard. 

Id. 

The curate stretched his patent for the cure of 
souls, to a kind of tutelary guardianship over goods 
and chattels. Id. 

He must be trusted to his own conduct, since there 
cannot always be a guard upon him, except what you 
put into his own mind by good principles. Locke. 

Others arc cooped in close by the strict guards of 
those whose interest it is to keep them ignorant. Id. 

One would take care to guard one's self against 
this particular imperfection, because it is that which 
our nature very strongly inclines us to. Addison. 

The port of Genoa is very ill guarded against the 
storms. Id. on Italy. 

A rich land, yuardless and undefended, must needs 
have been a double incitement. South. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought 
it their duty to take care of the interest of the three 
girls. Arhuthnot. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage. 
The promised father of the future age. Pope, 
Mean while Minerva, in her guardian Cd^re , 
Shoots from the starry vaults through fields of air. 

Id. 

They, usurping arbitrary power, had their guards 
and spies, after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 

Theseus was the first W'ho established the popular 
state in Athens, assigning to himself the guardianship 
of the laws, and chief commands in war. Id. 

How blessed am I, by such a man led 1 
Under whose wise and careful guardship 
I now' despise fatigue and hardship. Id. 

To against such mistakes, it is necessary to 

acquaint ourselves a little with words. Watts. 

I’nless corruption first deject the pride 
And guardian vigour of the freeborn soul. 

All crude attempts of violence arc in vain. 

Thomson. 

Man’s caution often into danger turns. 

And bis guard falling crushes him to death. 

Young*s Night Thoughts, 
If, ye powers divine ! 

Ye mark the movements of this nether world. 

And bring them to account, crush, crush those vipers. 
Who, singled out by a community 
To guard their rights, shall for a gnash of air 
Or paltry office sell 'em to the foe. 

Millex*s Mahomet, 

The lost in all things differing from the other. 

Fall from an hill, and close together go, 
Embracing as they run ; each with his brother 
Guarded with double trenches sure they flow. 

FletchePs Purple Island. 

* The guards mechanically fcimed in ranks. 
Playing at beat of drum thei martial pranks. 
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Shoulderin'^ and standing as if struck to stone. 
While condescending majesty looks on. Cowpcr, 

A gocdly sinecure no doubt ! but made 
Mora easy by the absence of all mtui 
Except his majesty, who with her aid. 

And guards^ and bolts, and now and then 
A* slight example, just to cast a shade 

Along the rest, contrived to keep his den 
Of beauties, cool as an Italian convent. 

Where all the passions have alas but one vent. 

Ih/ron. 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mixed 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deemed his spirit now so hrmly fixed 
And sheathed with an invulncra'.do mind. 

That if no joy, no sorrow lurked behind. 

Byron. Childe Harold. 

Guard, in the military art, is a duty performed 
by a body of men, to secure an army or place 
from beini^ surprised by an enemy. In garrison 
the guards are relieved every day : hence every 
soldier mounts guard once every day in time of 
- peace, and much oftener in time of war. See 

IIONORS, 

Guard, Advancld, or van-guard. See Ad- 

VANC£-GUARD. 

Artillery Guard is a detachment from the 
army to secure tlie artillery when in the field. 
Their corps de garde is in the front of the park 
of artillery, and their sentries are dispersed round 
the same. Tliis is generally a forty-eight hours 
guard ; and upon a march this guard marches 
in the front and roar of artillery, and must be sure 
to leave nothing behind. If a gun or waggon 
breaks down, the officer that commands the guard 
is to leave a sufiicient numl)rT of men to assist 
the gunners and matrosses in raising it. 

Artilltry quarter Guard is frequently a non- 
commissioned (jfficer’s guard from the royal regi- 
ment of artillery, wliose corps de garde is always 
in the front of tiieir encampment. 

Bagyayc Guard is always an officer’s guard, 
who has the care of the baggage on a march. The 
waggons should be numbered by companies, 
and follow one another regularly i vigilance and 
attention in the passage of hollow wa}s, woods, 
and tliickets, must be strictly observed by thi? 
guard. 

Forage (iuAUD, a detachment sent out to se- 
cure the foragers, and who are posted at all 
]>laces, whore either the enemy’s party may come 
to disturb the foragers, or where they may spread 
too near the enemy, so as to be in danger of 
being taken. It consists both of liorse and foot, 
who must remain on their posts till the foragers 
are all come ofl' the ground. 

Grand Guard, three or four squadrons of 
horse, commanded by a fiedd officer, posted at 
about a mile or a mile and a half from the camp, 
on the riglit and left wings, towards the enemy, 
for the better security of the camp. 

Main Giard is that from which all other 
guards are detached. Those who are mounting 
guard assemble at their respective captain’s 
quarters, and march from thence to the parade 
in good order ; wliere, after the whole guard is 
drawn up, the small guards are detached to their 
respective posts : then the subalterns throw lots 
for their guards, wlio are all under the command 
of the captain of the main guaid. This guard 
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mounts in garrison at different hours, according 
to the pleasure of the goverrjor. 

Piquet Guard, a number of horse and foot, 
always in readiness in case of an alarm : the 
horses are generally saddled, and the riders 
booted. The foot draw up at the liead of the 
battalion, frequently at the beating of tlie tat-too ; 
but afterwards return to their tents, whore they 
hold themselves in readiness to march. Tliis 
guard is to resist in case of an attack, until the 
army get ready. 

Quarter Guard is a small guard commanded 
by a subaltern officer, posted in the’ front of 
each battalion, 222 feet before the front of t)je 
regiment. 

Rear Guard, that part of the army which 
brings up the rear on a march, generally com- 
posed of all the old grand guards of the camp. 
The rear-guard of a party is often eight or ten 
horse, about .500 paces behind, lienee the ad- 
vance-guard, going out upon a party, form tlie 
rear-guard in their retreat. Rear-guard is also a 
corporal’s guard placed in the rear of a regiment, 
to keep good order. 

Standard Guard, a small guard under a cor- 
poral, out of each regiment of horse, who mount 
on foot in the front of each regiment, at the dis- 
tance of twenty feet from the streets, opposite the 
main street. 

Trefich Guard only mounts in the time of a 
siege, and sometimes consists of three, four, or six 
battalions, according to the importance of the 
siege. This guard must oppose the besieged 
when they sidly out, protect the workmen, &.c. 

Guards also imply the troops kept to guard 
the king’s person, and consist both of horse aiulfoot. 

Foot Guards are regiments of foot appointed 
for the guard of his majesty and his palace. 
There are three regiments of tliern, numerically 
titled. They were raised in 1660; and the com- 
mand of the first given to colonel Russel, tliat of 
the second to general Monk, and the third to the 
earl of Linlitligow\ The second is always called 
the Coldstream, from a pla(ie named Coldstream, 
a small market town in Berwickshire, where the 
men wx^re first raised. This regiment in point of 
standing is older than the first, having been raised 
sooner, and commanded by general Monk, from 
whom it originally was called Monk’s regiment 
or corps ; and in compliment to whom it was 
made one of the three royal regiments by Charles 
11 . 

IIoT'se-gtenadier Guards were divided into 
two troops, called the first and second troops of 
horse-grenadier guards. The first troop was 
raised in the year 1693, and tlie command given 
to lieutenant-general Cholmondeley : the second 
in 1702 and tlie command given to lord Forbes. 
This corps was reduced in 1788, and the officers, 
&c., were allowed to retire upon full pay. 

Horse Guards, in Britain, are gentlemen 
chosen for their bravery, to be entrusted with the 
guard of the king’s person ; and were fonnerly 
divided into four troops named numerically. 
But the four troops are now turned into two 
regiments of life-guards. Although the life- 
guards generally do duty about the metro- 
polis, it must be recollected, that they were 
not raised for that specific purpose only. 
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They are enlisted for general service, like the 
men of the line or foot-guards, and no stipulation 
of any sort is made with them. 

With respect to rank, in addition to what has 
already been said on that subject, it is necessary 
to state, that the majors in the life-guards rank as 
lieutenant-colonels, and, by his majesty’s order, 
they can only exchange with lieutenant-colonels. 
The lieutenant-colonels rank as full colonels, and 
cannot exchange with any one under that rank. 
For tlie like reason that rank would not be ob- 
tained by an exchange ; a major of the life-guards 
cannot exchange with a major in the line, nor a 
lieutenant-colonel with one of the same rank. 
This corps distinguislied itself at the memorable 
battle of Waterloo in 1815. They are now made 
cuirassiers. 

Yeomen of the Guajiu were first raised by 
Henry \TI. in 1485. They were a kind of pom- 
pous foot-guards to the king’s person ; and are 
generally called the Beef-Eaters. They were 
anciently 250 men of the first rank under ‘gentry ; 
and of larger stature than ordinary, eacl» being 
required to be six feet higi). At present there 
are but 100 in constant duty, and seventy more 
not on duty; and when any one of the 100 dies 
his place is supplied out of the seventy. They 
go dressed after the manner of king Henry 
V'lII.’s time. Their first commander or captain 
was the earl of Oxford, and their pay is 2s. 6d. 
per day. 

The Scots Gu Alins, a celebrated band, which 
once formed the first company of the ancient 
gardes du corps of France. 

Guaiu), in fencing and the broad sword exer- 
cise. See Fencing and Swoiin Exercise. 

Guard-boat, a boat appointed to row the 
rounds anion<gst the ships of war which are laid 
up in any harbour, &;c., to observe that their 
officers keep a good looking-out, calling to the 
guard-boat as she passes, and not sufi'ering her 
crew to come on board without having previ- 
ously communicated the watch-word of the night, 

Guardian, in law, signifies one who has the 
custody and education of such persons. as have 
not sufficient discretion to take care of themselves 
and their own affairs, as children and ideots. 
The guardian’s business is to take the profits of 
the minor’s lands to his uje, and to account for 
the same ; to sell all moveai^les witliin a reason- 
able time, and to convert them into land or 
money, unless the minor is near of age, and may 
want such things himself ; and to jiay interest for 
the money in his hands, that might have been so 
placed out; in which ^se it will be presumed 
that the guardian made*se of it himself. He is 
to sustain the lands of the heir, without making 
destruction of any thing thereon, and to keep them 
safely for him : if he commits waste on the lands, 
it is a forfeiture of the guardianship; 3 Edward 
I. And where persons, as guardians, hold over 
any land, without the consent of the person 
who is next entitled, they shall be adjudged 
trespassers, and shall be accountable : 6 Ann. cap. 
xviii. 

Guardian or the Cinque Ports. See 
Warden and Cinque Ports. 

Guardian of the Spiritualities, he to 

whom the spiritual jurisdiction of any diocese is 


committed, during the vacancy of the see. He 
may be eitlier guardian in law, or jure magis- 
trates, as the archbishop is of any diocese within 
his province; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbishop or vicar general doth for 
the lime depute. 

GUARDIARA, a river of Spain which rises 
in New Castile, runs through the provinces of 
La Mancha and Estremadura ; then enters Por- 
tugal a few miles west of Badajoz, and, after 
running through the province of Alentcjo, falls 
into the Atlantic between Ayamonte and Castro- 
marin. 

A Guard-Ship is a vessel of war appointed 
to superintend the marine in a harbour or river, 
and to see that the ships wliich are not commis- 
sioned have their proper watchvvard kept duly, 
by sending her guard-boats around them every 
night. She is also to receive semiien who are 
impressed in the time of war. 

GIJAREA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and octaniiria class of plants : cal. 
quadrifid : the petals four; the nectarinm cylin- 
dric, having the anthcrac in its inoiitli : caps. 
quadrilocular and quad rivalvular : seeds solitary. 
Species one only, a West Indian tree with a 
strong musky odor. ^ 

GUARINl (Guarino), a native of Verona, de- 
scended of an illustrious family, celebrated as 
having been the first who taught Greek after the 
restoration of letters. He had acquired their 
language at Constantinople. He died in 1460. 

Guarini (John Baptist), a celebrated Italian 
poet, grandson to the preceding, born at Ferrara, 
in 1.537. He was secretary to Alphonso duke of 
Ferrara, who entrusted him with several import- 
ant commissions. After the death of that prince 
he was successively secretary to Vincent de 
Gonzaga,. to Ferdinand de IMedicis, grand duke 
of Tuscany, and to Francis Maria de Feltri duke 
of Urbino. He was well acquainted with polite 
literature; and acquired lasting reputation by 
his Italian poems, especially by his Pastor Fido, 
the most ail mired ot all Ins works, and of which 
there liavc been, at different times, almost innu- 
merable editions and translations. He died in 
the year 1012. 

GUATIMALA, the largest of the five stales 
of central America. It extended on the narrow 
part of the continent of America, from the pro- 
vinces of Oaraca and Vera Cruz, in Mexico, 
southward to Veragua, on the isthmus of Darien, 
and includes various districts but little known. 
According to another division of tliis countiy, the 
following are the provinces ofwhichit is composed, 
namely, Tabasco, Chiapa, Guatimala, Yucatan, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Vera Paz. Guati- 
mala is extremely fertile, and well peopled, and 
so much the better cultivated, as the ‘soil, con- 
vulsed with volcanoes, contains almost no metal- 
lic mines. Its general appearance is fertile in 
the extreme ; and it produces abundantly corn, 
cochineal, honey, wax, cotton, the sugar-cane, 
indigo, maize, pimento, and chocolate. ’Hie 
farming districts produce cattle and sheep. The 
whole country is mountainous ; but of the particu- 
lar ridges little is known. On the western shore, 
from Oaxaca and Veragua, the country is dread- 
fully subject to the most tremendous earthquakes, 
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Hvhich have at times involved whole cities in the farmers to send their cattle to the Andes. In 
ruins, and exterminated complete tribes. No the rainy season, fevers, dysenteries, diarrhoeas, the 
fewer than twenty volcanoes are known to exist black vomit or yellow fever, and other disorders, 
here which are in constant activity. The western are common, and carry off great numbers of 
coast is in general, as in most other parts of people. At this period, also, snakes, scorpions, 
America, the healthiest. In some parts the tern- vipers, and scolopendras, hnd tiieir way into the 


perature is exceedimxly hot and moist. The rams 
last from Ap^'il to September, when violent 
storms are frequent. 

Guatimat.a I’koper, a province of the above 
government, extends about 130 leagues along 
the coast of the Pacific Ocean, and is m some 
places from thirty to forty in breadtii. It is 
bounded on the north-east by Vera Paz and 
Cbiapa, on the east by Honduras, on the soutli- 
west by the Ihicific Ocean, on the south-east by 
Nicaragua, and on the north and west by Oaxaca. 
The country is for the most part moimlainous, 
and covered with forests of fine wood. The 
valleys are fertile, and produce the most delicate 
fruits. Lt also abounds in corn, cattle, indigo, 
and cochineal. 

Gi^atimala, Santiago de, the capital of the 
above province, was founded in 1524. At first 
it was founded on the declivity of a mountain, at 
whose summit was a volcano, in a valley of three 
miles in breadth, and was then called St Jago. It 
coi^tained about 7000 families: in this situation 
the unfortunate city was, in the year 1751, over- 
whelmed by an eartliquake, and by the matter 
from the volcano. Another and a more tremen- 
dous convulsion again destroyed tliis place in 
1775, the greater part of the inhabitants being 
buried in the ruins. The city was again rebuilt 
on the spot where it now stands, which is twenty- 
five miles to the south of the old town. It is a 
magnificent place. Population 19,000. 

GUA\'A, in botany. See Psidium. 

GUAV.AQU4L, is the largest and most import- 
ant district of (2uito, (’olombia: it begins at 
Cape Passado, 21' S. of the equinoctial line, and, 
stretching south, includes the island of Puna; 
being terminated by Piura in Peru, and mostly 
a continued pla n. The river Guayaquil is not 
only tlie largest hut tlie most inq:)ortant of all the 
streams in the jurisdiction. It rises in the Andes, 
and, pursuing a serpentine course, flows into the 
Pacific in the Bay of Puna. The torrents, which 
flow in all directions from the mountains, con- 
tribute to swell this river, and it inundates the 
country to a great extent. Its month is about 
three miles wide at Tsla Verde; and at (Guaya- 
quil still broader. The distance on it from this 
city to the custom-lioiise of Babahoyo is twenty- 
four leagues and a half, and it is navigable four 
leagues further. The tides reach as far as the 
custom-house in summer, hut in winter the cur- 
rent is so strong, that the tides are often imper- 
ceptible. The mouth of the river is so full of 
shifting sands, that the passage of large ve.ssels is 
rendered very dangerous. Its banks are decorated 
with country-seats, and cottages inhabited by 
fishermen, live other large rivers are those 
called Yairuache, Baba, and Daule, along the 
banks of which most of the Indians have formed 
their habitations. 

During the winter months this di.strict is in- 
fested by insects and vermin, and is subject to 
dreadful storms and inundations, which oblige 


houses, and are sometimes even found in the 
beds. The boba, a serpent oi immense size, is 
also common. These, with swarms of inusqui- 
tocs, and other venomous insects, render the 
towns very unpleasant during this season; and 
alligators, of an enormous size, cause the rivers 
and flooded places to be very dangerous. The 
inundations spread to such an extent, in some 
parts, that Babahoyo, one of the departments, is 
converted into a large lake, and the villages, 
which are always on heights, can be approached 
only with boats. These floods add, however, 
very greatly to the fertility of the country, as the 
cacao ])lantationsand meadows thrive exceedingly 
when the water subsides. In the summer, the 
heat being moderated by the sea and land 
breezes, the number and activity of all these 
creatures is much decreased ; and this season, 
which is the coldest, renovates the inhabitants, 
who have been rendered listless and indolent by 
the suftbeating heat vvliich prevails during the 
rains. 

(Guayaquil grows cacao, tobacco, wax, cotton, 
timber for naval and architectural purposes, 
sugar, maize, and plantains ; and rears great 
quantities of cattle. The quantity of cacao 
gathered annually in Guayaquil, for exportation 
and home consumption, amounts to 50,000 loads, 
at £81 the load. The rivers furnish fish in great 
plenty, but the city is scantily supplied, owing 
to the putridity which so soon takes ])lace in 
transporting fresii fish. The coasts abound with 
lobsters, oysters, and most kinds of salt-water 
fish. All the rivers in the vicinity of Guayaquil 
abound with large alligators, some of which are 
five yards in length. Tliey destroy vast quantities 
of the fish, and are usually seen basking on the 
marshy shores, or employed in catching their 
food : they feed also on flies, musquitoes, &c., 
which they catch by keeping their huge mouths 
open until filled with tliese insects, which soon 
happens in a country where the air swarms with 
them. Calves and colts in the meadows, as well 
as dogs and other small animals, often fall a prey 
to these amphibious creatures, who approach the 
jiastures in which they feed in the niglit, and 
carry them ofl'. Many of the small rivers on the 
coasts of Sjianish America are said to contract a 
musky smell aild taste, from the vast numbers of 
alligators with which Hey abound ; and it is 
even asserted that seamen are aware of the pre- 
sence of tliese animals, by the peculiar white 
color of the water which they frequent, but, 
nevertheless, do not refrain from supplying their 
ships with that article from such streams, as it 
lias never been discovered that the change in taste, 
smell, and color, imparts any noxious, quality to 
the fluid. 

Guayaquil exports the produce of its depart- 
ments to Peru, Panama, and (^uito, receiving 
European goods from Tierra Firme; from New 
Spain and Guatimala, naphtha, tar, cordage, and 
indigo. In the annual domestic and foreign 
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trade of Guayaquil, the exportations, of which 
the principal article is cacao, are valued in good 
seasons at £119,170, whilst the importations in a 
like period arise to £260,000 sterling, 

Guayaquil is divided into seven departments, 
Puerto Viejo, Piinta de Santa Elena, nhe island 
of Puna, Yaguache, Babahoyo, Baba, and Daule. 
The capital of the whole district is Guayaquil, 
a city of considerable importance at the bottom 
of tile gulf of Guayaquil, and at the mouth of 
the river of the same name, in 2° 12' S. lat., 
and 79'^ 6' W. long. In 1693 great additions 
were made to it, on tlie other side of a branch of 
the river, which now divides the city into two 
parts, known by the names of tlie New and Old 
towns, communicating with each other by a long 
bridge. The houses are constructed mostly of 
wood or whitened earth. It has suffered re- 
peatedly by conflagration, and was reduced to 
ashes in 1764; since which the government have 
forbid the inhabitants to thatch their houses with 
straw. The streets of the New Town are straight, 
wide, and well paved. Arcades run along before 
all the houses, so that the people can walk pro- 
tected from the rain and sun. It is now one of 
the handsomest towns of South America. It has 
a handsome church, college, convents, and an 
hospital. There is also a treasury and revenue 
office, for the receipt of the Indian capitation 
tax, the duties on imports and exports, and other 
taxes. The number of inhabitants is 10,000. 
The women are proverbially handsome, which 
causes many Europeans to marry and settle here. 

Guayaquil was named a royal dock-yard in 
1767, and the abundance of excellent timber 
produced in its neighbourhood renders it very 
fit for this purpose. The balsam tree, and several 
others, yield excellent knees, and are celebrated 
for resisting worms and rot. Notwithstanding 
these advantages, the building of vessels is neg- 
lected, and the river and coasting trade is carried 
on in balsas, which receive the cargoes of the 
vessels arriving from Europe, Lima, or Panama. 
These balsas or rafts are peculiar to the coast of 
the provinces of Cundinamarca. d'lieyare made 
of live, seven, or nine trunks of an exceedingly 
light tree called balsa ; and are made larger or 
smaller, according as they are wanted for tishing, 
for the coasting trade, or for the rivers. The city 
is defended by three forts ; two on the borders 
of the river, and the other inland. 

GUBEN, a handsome town of the Prussian 
States in Lower Lusatia, seated on the Neisse, 
and seventy miles north-east of Dresden, It has 
a manufacture of cloth, and a good trade in flax 
and linen. Inhabitants about 6000. 

GUBEUNATION, n. s, Latin guhermitio. 
Government; superintendency; superior direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and*graco, but what 
it transacted by the man Jesus, inhabited by the di- 
vine power and wisdom, and employed as a medium 
or conscious instrument of this extensive guberrutiion. 

Watts, 

GU'DGEON, 71 . s. Tr.goujon. A small fish 
found in brooks and rivers, easily caught, and 
therefore made a proverbial name for a man 
easily cheated ; a bait or allurement. 


But fish not with this melancholy bait. 

For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. 

Shakspeare, 

This ho did to draw you in, like so many gudgeoni, 
to swallow his false arguments. Swift, 

'Tis true, no turbots dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. 

Pope, 

Gudgeon, in ichthylogy, aspecicsof cyprinus.. 
See Cyprinus. Tliese fish, though small, are 
of a pleasant taste, very little inferior to smelt. 
They spawn twice in summer; and their feed- 
ing is much like the barbels in streams and on 
gravel, slighting all kinds of flies : but they are 
easily taken with a small red worm, fishing near 
the ground ; and, being a leather-mouthed fish, 
will not easily get oft' the hook when struck. 
They may be fished for with float, the hook 
lying on the ground ; or by hand, with a run- 
ning line on the ground, without cork or float. 
But, although the small red worm is the best bait 
for these fish, yet wasps, gentles, and cadbaitsdo 
very well. They may also be fished for with 
two or three hooks at once, and afford pleasant 
sport, where they rise any thing large. When 
angling for them, stir up the sand or gravel with 
a long pole ; Jhis will make them gather faster 
to that place, and bite faster and more eagerly. 

GUELDERLAND, a province of the Nether- 
lands, bounded on its respective frontier lines by 
Overyssel, Westphalia, North Brabant, Holland, 
and Utrecht. Its extent is about 2020 square 
miles; its population 243,000. The surface is 
level, but not so flat as part of the Netherlands. 
The soil is in some parts heavy and turfy, in 
others light, and, on the whole, not very fertile. 
The province is watered by the Rhine, the Waal, 
the Yssel, the Leek, and the Maese, and several 
large canals. The principal productions are 
buck-wheat, potatoes, fruit, tobacco, and hops ; 
The pasturage is very good. The inhabitants 
are employed chiefly in agriculture, but also in 
manufactures ; linen l.'eing made in this province, 
also paper and leather. Gutdderland is the seat 
of many old Dutch families, who are uncon- 
nected wiili trade. 

The chief branch of commerce is the transit of 
goods from the coast to the interior of Germany. 
The duties are nominally only 3 per cent, ad 
valorem, but considerably exceed this limit on 
wine and other articles, of which the bulk is 
large in proportion to the value. The greater 
part of the inhabitants are Rrotestants. The 
province sends six members to the states-general, 
and in point of jurisdiction is under the high 
court at the Hague. The provincial states con- 
sist of ninety members. Guelderland is divided 
into four districts, viz. Arnhoim, with 74,000 
inhabitants; Nimeguen, with 49,000; Zutphen, 
with 79,000; and Thiel, with 46,200. These, 
however, do not comprise the whole extent of 
the ancient duchy of (Jueldres. After the decla- 
ration of independence, made by the maritime 
provinces of the Netherlands, three of the quar- 
ters, viz. Nimeguen, Zutphen, and Arnhoim 
(constituting Lower Gueldres), joined the league 
of Utrecht in 1579, and formed the Dutch pro- 
vince of Guelderland. The fourth (of Rure- 
monde), then called Upper Gueldres, remained 
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subject to Spain until the peace of Utrecht, when GUE'RDON, n.s. Fr. nucrdon, eardon. A 


it was made over to the king of Prussia. Part 
of it was afterwards ceded by Prussia to the 
United Provinces, and the whole in 1795 to 
France. This lasted till 1814 , when the whole 
once more changed masters; a part of llpper 
Gueldres is included in the Prussian province of 
the Rhine ; but the greater part belongs to the 
Netherlands, and is included in the province 
now described. 

GUKLUFiRS, or Gkldeiis, a small town of 
the Prussian states, in the goverment of Cleves : 
it was the chief town of Prussian Gueldcrland, 
and originally gave name to the whole province. 
It now has only 1550 inhabitants, who are em- 
ployed in manufactures. The castle, one of the 
strongest fortresses in the Netherlands, was 
demolished in 1764. Twenty miles S. S.E. of 
Cleves, and thirty N. N.W. of Dusseldorff. 

GUl'T.Pfl, the surname of the royal family of 
Great Britain. 

Guelphs, or Guelfs, a celebrated faction in 
Italy, antagonists of the Gibelins. The Guclphs 
and Gibelins kept Germany and Italy in per- 
petual agitation during the greater part of three 
centuries. The former supported the pretensions 
of the popes, the latter those of the emperor. 
Their rise is referred by some to the time of 
Corrad^III., A.D. 1139; by others to that of 
Frederic I. ; and by others to that of his suc- 
cessor Frederic II., A. D. 1240, upon his being 
excommunicated by pope Gregory IX. But the 
most probable opinion is that of Maiinbourg, who 
says, that the two factions arose from a quarrel 
between two ancient and illustrious hoirses on the 
confines of Germany, viz. the Henries of Gibel- 
ling, and the Gueljihs of Adorf. Tiie name 
Guelnh is said to have been formed from Welfe, 
or Welfo, on the following occasion: — Jbe em- 
peror C^'mrad I II. havitig taken the duchy of 
Bavaria from Welfe \T., brother of Henry, duke 
of Bavaria, ^V el fe, assisted l)y the king of Sicily, 
made war on (Jonrad, and thus gave birth to the 
faction of the Guelfs. Others derive the name 
from the German Wolf, cn account of the grie- 
vous evils committed by that cruel faction: 
others deduce tlie denomination from that of a 
(ierman called Guelfe, who lived at Pistoye; 
adding, that bis brother, named Gibel, gave his 
name to the Gibelins. It is said by some, that 
the Gibelins, when driven out of Italy long after 
the year 1229, at which period the contest be- 
tween them and the Guelphs ran very high, and 
settled at Amsterdam, were the inventors of the 
mercantile practice of re-change, or re-exchange, 
on bills of exchange, on account of the damages 
and charges they were ])ut to, and the interest 
of the money of'their bills protested, which had 
been given to them for the effects they had been 
obliged to leave behind them. 

GUEMENE'E, a neat town of Brittany, situ- 
ated in the department of the Loire Inferieure. 
Nine miles north of Blain. Population 3600. 

GULRAN DE, a large town of Brittany, in the 
department of the Loire Inferieure, between the 
mouth of the \ ilaine and the Loire. It contains 
7200 inhabitants, and has extensive manufac- 
tures of salt. Thirty-six miles west of Nantes, 
and thirteen south of Roche Beir^ard. 


reward ; a recompense, in a good and bad sense. 
A word now no longer in use. 

The sixie thing that r-ihuhi move a man to contri- 
tion is the hope of three ihinges, — that is to say, 
foigevcnesse of sinno ; and the yell of grace for to <io 
wcl ; and the gloree of hoven with whicJio (iod shal 
guerdon man for his good dedes. 

C^hauccr. The Per^oncs Tale. 

I love as well as yc ■ 

And lengcr have si-rvcd hire in my d( gro j 
And if she should have loved for long lo' yng. 

To me, alone, had ho the guerdoning . 

Id. A-'isemlde of Ponh i, 

But Ijove, alas! quite him so ill tiis wage. 

With cruel daunger, plainly at the lastc 
That with the detlie guerdonlcattc lie paste. 

Id. Complaint of the Jilacke Knight. 

But to the virgin comes, wlio all this while 
Amazed stands herself so mocked to see. 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile. 

For so niisfeigning lier tru(! knight to he. Spenser, 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights, and live lahorious days ^ 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to lind. 

And think to hurst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred sheers. 

And slits the tliiu-spun life. Milton. 

Fame is the thirst of youth, — but I am not 
So young us to regard men’s frown or smile 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I stood and stand alone, remembored or forgot. 

ligron. 

GUERICHE, or Gufricke (Otbo), a native 
of Prussia, the most celel)ratcd mathcrualiciaii 
of bis lime, was born in 1602. He is said to 
have been the inventor of the air-pump ; and 
was author of several works iu natural philoso- 
phy, the chief of which is his Experimenla Mag- 
dcburgica. He died in 1686. 

GUERNSEY, one of the most considerable 
of a group of islands on the I'rench coast, 
once a dependeney of the duchy of Normar^dy, 
and the only remains of the ancient sovTreignty 
of I'lngland over France. They are situated in 
the gulf of St. Malo, from three to six leagues 
from the I'rcnch coast. 

Guernsey, the largest, (the Sarnia of Anto- 
ninus), is thirteen miles lung and eight broad. 
On the south and south-west the shores arc high, 
precipitous, and broken by deep ravines. On 
the north and cast they are low, indented by 
bays separated by rocky head-lands, and lined 
with sunken rocks, which with tlie strength of 
the currents are a strong nJltural defence to the 
island. 

The climate is humid, and the winters stormy. 
The face of the island is diversified by moderate 
Iiills, and watered by numerous streams, serving 
to turn mills and fertilising the valleys, every 
inch of which is cultivated with the greatest 
care, affording the jdeasirig appearance of in- 
dustry and it§ attendant comfort, which is 
conspicuous in the neat seats of the gentry sur- 
rounded by orchards and gardens, and the clean 
liahitations of the peasantry. 

The chief produce of the island is corn and 
apples, and the principal manufacture that of 
worsted jackets, caps, and stockings, of the first 
of which there is a great consumption by sea- 
men. Guernsey sends vessels to the Newfound- 
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land fishery, and in war fits out many priva- 
teers; in peace smug^ding with the coast of 
England is an organised business, the objects 
being French brandies and lace, &,c. Some emei v 
stone is also exported, there being a rock of this 
substance on the island. 

The Norman feudal Laws are still in use in 
tliese islands, but meliorated by time, which has 
worn down their oppression ; they arc collected 
in a book called Me grand Costumier.’ The 
king’s writs from Westminster cannot be exe- 
cuted in these islands, and consequently they 
offer an asylum for insolvent debtors; neither 
are they bound by any act of the British legis- 
lature unless specifically named, nor can these 
acts be put in force until sanctioned by the civil 
government of the islands. The Norman French 
is the language most generally spoken, and many 
Norman customs are observed. An appeal lies 
from the courts of the island to the king in coun- 
cil. The population is about 15,000. St. Pif.iike 
is the chief town ; which see. Among the 
marine productions found on the shores are the 
sea aure, delicate shell-fish, the sea mouse, 
aphrodita aculeator, and the sea anemone. 

Among the curiosities of the coast is La Cave 
Maine, on a level with the sea near Prevolet 
Point on the south ; from an entrance of nine 
feet wide and six high, it expands to fifty feet 
in height and breadth and 200 feet in length, 
ending in granite points. The base of the island 
is entirely of this substance, and several of its 
heights consist of conical ascents of this gratid 
substratum, raised apparently by a power acting 
vertically. 

GUESS, r.r/. Germ, ^iascii; Goth. 
GuESsh'R, w. ^giesa; giska ; Swed. 

Guess'ingly, j gissa. Any thing put to- 

gether without design ; to judge witliout certain 
principles ; to conjecture either di probabilities 
or by accident. A guesser is one who judges 
without certain knowledge. 

Ye sawe the lettir that she wrote I gesse, 

Kaie, never yet iwis, quod Troilus. 

Chancer. Troilus and Creseide. 
Incapable and shallow innocents I 
You cannot guess who caused your father’s death. 

Shakspeare. 

Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which shall possess thein with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

— Hum ! I guess at it. Id. Macbeth. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers : 

Hard is the guess of their true strength and forces. 

Shakspeare. 

I have a letter guessinglg set down. Id. 

He that, by reason of his swift motions, can inform 
himself of all places and preparations, should he not 
very often rightly of things to cornt?, where (iod 
plcascth not to give impediment? Raleigh's History. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guessed 
Ye were the two she meant ; with that 1 sprung 
Into swift flight, till I had found you hero ; 

But further know I not. Milton's Comus. 

Quoth she, there arc no bargains driven. 

No marriages, clapped up in heaven j 
And that’s the reason, as some guess. 

There is no heaven in marriages. Mudihras. 

His quesse was usually as near to prophecy as any 
nun's/ 


One may guess by Plato’s writings, that his meaning, 
as to the inferiour deities, was, that they who would 
have them might, and they who would not might lot 
them alone ; but that himself had a right opinion-con- 
cerning the true God. Stillingjicet. 

Tln*re issue swarming hands 
Of ambushed men, whom, by their arms and dress, 
I’o be Taxcallan enemies I guess. Drgden. 

A poet must confess 

His art’s like physick, hut a happy guess. Id. 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater 
good for a less, upon uncertain guesses, before a due 
examination, Loeke. 

Wo may make some guess at the distinction of 
tilings, into those that are according to, above, and 
contrary to reason. Id. 

IfX erxrs was able to call every common soldier by 
his name in his army, it may be guessed he got not 
this wonderful ability by learning hia lessons by heart. 

Id. 

This problem yet, this offspring of a guess. 

Let U8 for once a child of truth confess. Prior. 

It is the opinion of divers good guessers, that the 
last fit will not be more violent than advantageous. 

Pope, 

If fortune should please but to take suc h a crotchet. 
To thee I apply, gn at Smcdley’s successor. 

To give thee lawn slc(;ves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom wouldst thou resemble ? I leave thee a guesser, 

Sivift. 

The same author ventures to guess at the particular 
fate which would attend the Roman government. 

Id, 

Nor can imagination guess ; 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My purest passion has betrayed. Id. 

No man is blest by accident, or guess, 

True wisdom is the price of happiness. Young, 
You guess each circumstance o( Eilwin’s birth. 

Beattie's Minstrel, 

* There is a tide in the alTairs of mc?n. 

Which, taken at the flood’ — you know the rest. 

And most of us have found it now ami then; 

At least we think so, though but few have guessed 
The moment. Bgron, 

GUEST, 77.5. Y S:ix. jepc, 

Guest'rfti:, 77..S. J'Wclsit guH ' st ; Swed. 

GliesiLciiamiu:[i,77.5. / and Teut. gust ; Goth. 
giciit. One entertained at the honse or table of 
another; a stranger: guestrite, offices duo to a 
guest: guest-chamber, a chamber of entertain- 
ment. 

Where is (he guestchamher , where I shall eat the 
passover with my disciples? Mark xiv. 14. 

They all murmured, saying, that ho was gone to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner. Luke xix. 7. 

Wliilom, ther was dwelling in Oxenforde, 

A riche gnof, that gestes held to horde. 

Chaucer. The MiUcres Tale, 
No wonder is tliough that slie be astoned 
To sec so gret a gest come in that place ; Ij 

She pever was to none swiche gestes wonod. 

For which she loked with ful pale face. 

Id. The Clerkes Tale. 

Methinks a father 

Is, at the nuptial of his son, a guest 

That best becomes the table. Shafuj)care. 

Those happiest smiles 

That played on her ripe lip, seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Id, 
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Ulysses so dear 

A gift esteemed it, that he would not beare 
In his black fleete that gtiest-rite to the war. 

Chapman. 

0 desarts, desarts ! how fit a guest am I for you, 

since my heart can people you with wild ravenous 
beasts, which in you are wanting ? Sidney, 

Tell my royal guest 

1 add to his commands my own request. Dryden, 

But here the Mother of the Maids drew near 

With * Ladies it is time to go to rest ; 

I'm puzzled what to do with you, my dear,' 

She added to Juanna, their new guest. Byron. 

GUETTAHDA, in botany, a genus of the 
heptandria order, and inonojcia class of plants : 
natural order thirty-eighth, tricoccae : male cal. 
cylindrical : cor. cleft into seven parts, and futi- 
nel-shaped : female cal. cylindrical : cor. cleft 
into seven parts; one pistil, and the fruit a dry 
plum. Species four; natives of the West Indies. 

GUG'GLE, V. n. Ital. gorgoliare. To sound 
as water running with intermissions out of a 
narrow-mouthed vessel. 

GUIANA, an extensive country of South 
America, bounded on the east and north-east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Oronoco ; on the 
south by the Amazon ; and on the west by Gre- 
nada and New Andalusia, in Terra Firma, from 
which it is separated on the west and north by 
the Oronoco. It extends above 1200 miles in 
length, from north-east to south-west ; i. e. from 
the mouth of the Oronoco to that of the Ama- 
zon, and from 300 to 600 in breadth. Tlie 
Portuguese, French, and Dutch, all formed set- 
tlements along the coast. Dutch Guiana, as we 
have stated in our article America, South, is 
now wholly ceded to Great Britain. 

Guiana, pRENmi, occupies 160 leagues of 
coast from the Maroni on the north to tlie Cara- 
pona on the south ; this latter, which falls into 
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the Amazon in 6° 30' N. lat., being agreed on 
as the limit by France and Portugal in 1801. 
The French first established themselves on this 
coast in 1625, and gave it the name of equinoc- 
tial France; but in 1654 they again abandoned 
their only establishment at Cayenne, and the 
Dutch sought to fix themselves on it, but the 
French, returning in 1664, drove them out, and, 
though the island was again taken by the Dutch 
in 1676 they were obliged to restore it the fol- 
lowing year. 

In 1809 the colony was captured by the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese forces comhined, but it was 
restored to France by the peace of 1814. 

The whole coast of French Guiana is lined 
by drowned mangrove islands and mud banks, 
which bar the mouths of the numerous rivers, 
and the navigation of which is also generally im- 
peded by ledges of rock. The rains which pre- 
vail from January to July, form stagnant ponds 
and marshes, that render the climate exceedingly 
unhealthy. The currents are very strong and 
irregular along this coast. The colony has never 
been of any considerable advantage to France, as 
will appear from the following statements of its 
population and exports. 

Population of the colony, exclusive of Cay- 
enne Island. 



1775. 

1788. 

1798. 

Whites 

1,300 

1,307 

1,800 

Free people of color 


394 


Slaves 

8,000 

10,748 



9,300 

12,449 



In 1772 Cayenne Island contained only ninety 
white families, 125 caribbs, and 1500 slaves. 

The exportai^f the colony were : — 
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The only place worthy of mention, north of 
Cayenne, is Sinamari, a miserable post contain- 
ing in 1798 only fifteen or sixteen huts, the re- 
mains of a settlement founded in 1763. Cayenne 
Island lies in the mouth of the Oyak River, 
forming two branches. The northernmost, named 
Cayenne River, has but thirteen feet soft mud ; 
the southern branch is called the Mahuri. The 
island is sixteen leagues in circuit, and is ex- 
tremely unhealthy ; for, the interior being lower 
than the shores, the rain water stagnates and 
forn^ putrid marshes. The town is built on the 
north-west point of the island, and is a wretched 
place, the streets steep and narrow, and paved 
with sharp stones. 

Among the numerous islands off Cayenne, the 
only ones deserving mention are the Two Con- 
stables, or Gunners, barren conical rocks 
whitened with birds' dung. The Malingre 
Islands, three leagues south-east of Cayenne, are 
almost inaccessible ; on one of them is an hospi- 


tal for lepers, this malady being very common at 
Cayetme. 

South of (^ayenne the principal rivers are the 
Approuak, which has twelve feet depth at its en- 
trance ; the Oyapok, which empties itself west 
of Cape Orange ; the Cassipour, Coanwine, See. 

Guiana, Portuguese, occupies the left bank 
Df the Amazons. See Amazons. 

The two principal mouths are here separated 
by the swampy alluvion island Caviana; besides 
which, inafiy similar islands are formed by its 
mud. 

The only places in Portuguese Guiana, of 
which any thing is known, are the little fort of 
Macapa, and the fortified village of Paru, both 
on the Amazons. 

GUICCIARDINI (Francis), a celebrated his- 
torian, born at Florence in 1482. He professed 

the civil law with reputation, and was employed 
in several embassies. Leo X. gave him the go- 
vernment of Modena and Reggio, and Clement 
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VII., that of Romagna and Bologna. Guicci- 
ardini was also lieutenant-general of the pope^s 
army, and distinguished himself by his bravery 
on several occasions ; but, Paul III. having taken 
from him the government of Bologna, he retired 
to Florence, where he was made counsellor of 
state, and was of great service to the house of 
Medicis. lie at length retired into the country 
to write his history of Italy, which he composed 
in Italian, and wliicli extends from 1 194 to 1532. 
This history is greatly esteemed, and was con- 
tinued by .lolm Baptist Adriani, his friend. He 
died in 1540. 

OuicciARniNi (Lewis), nephew of the pre- 
ceding, wrote a history of the Low Countries and 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Fmrope, from 1530 to 
1560. He wrote with great spirit against the 
persecution of tj^e duke d’Alva, for which he im- 
prisoned him. He died in 1583. 

GUIDE, n:s. k.v.a.'\ yr-gnidc ; Ital.^^nV/w ; 

GuLdage, 71 . s. /Span, and Port, guia ; 

Gui'dance, 71 . s. ^ab TIJ, to lead a troop 

GuiDEh.ESS adj. i or army. — Minsheu. 

GuPdeu, w. .9. jTo direct, lead, influ- 
ence, or govern ; to regulate and superintend. 
A guide is one who directs the way or conduct 
of another: guid ige, an old word which signi- 
fies the reward given to a guide : guideiess, hav- 
ing no superintendent or governor. 

And for to maken you tho more mery 
I wol my sclven gladly with you ride. 

Right at my owen cost, and be your gide. 

Chattcer. Prologue to Cant, Tales, 
Calliope, thou sister wise and sly ! 

And thou Minerva guide me with ihy grace. 

That language rude my matter not deface. 

Id. The Court of Love, 

They charge me with neglecting the guidance of 
wiser men. Spenser. 

Wlio the guide of nature, but only the God of na- 
ture ? Iti liim we live, move, and are. Those things 
which nature is said to do, arc by divine art per- 
formed, using nature as an instrument : nor is there 
any such knowledge divine in nature herself working, 
but ill the guide of nature's work. Hooker, 

Our guider come ! to the Roman camp conduct us. 

Shakspeure. 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far to make us wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than, led liy a false guide, to err by day ? Denham. 

They have all the same pastoral guides appointed, 
authorised, sanctified, and set apart by the appoint- 
ment of God, by tho direction of the Spirit, to direct 
and lead the people of God in the same way of eternal 
salvation. Pearson, 

While yet but young his father died, 

And left him to an happy guide. JVuller. 

Upon these, or such like secular maxims, when 
nothing hut the inti'rest of this world guides men, 
they many tiiiips conclude that the slightest wrongs 
are not to he put up. Kettlewcll. 

There tierce winds o’er dusky valleys blow'. 

Whose every putf bears empty shades away, 

Which guideless in those dark dominions stray. 

Dryden. 

Tho^ ambitious Swede, like restless billows lo.st. 
Though in his life he blood and rum breathed, 

To his now guideless kingdom peace bequeathed. Id. 
Some truths are not by reason to be tried. 

But we^iiave sure experience for our guide. Id, 


That person, that being provoked by excessive pain^ 
thrust his dagger into his body, and thereby, instead 
of reaching his vitals, opened an iroposthume, the 
unknown cause of all his pain, and so stabbed himself 
into perfect health and ease, surely had great reason 
to acknow'ledgc chance for his chirurgeon, and Provi- 
dence for the guider of his hand. South. 

Whosoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the 
dark passages of life, may carry his eyes in another 
man’s head, and yet see never the worse. Id, 

Particular application must be left to Christian 
prudence, under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, 
who knows our necessity before we ask, and our ig- 
norance in asking. Rogers, 

As to tliose who lived under the guidance of reason 
alone, without the assistance of supernatural light, it 
is highly probable that miracles, or a message from 
the dead, would persuade them. Atterbury, 

A prince ought not to be under the guidance or in- 
fluence of either faction, because he declines from his 
office of presiding over tlie whole, to be tho head of a 
party. Swift, 

Women neglect that which St. Paul assigns them 
as their proper business, the guiding of the house. 

Decay of Piety, 

The new light served to guide them to their neigli* 
hours’ coflfers. Id, 

This to the young — but thy experienced age 

Wants not the guidance of a former sage. Sewell, 

How empty learning, and how vain is art. 

But as it mends the life and guides the heart 

Young, 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more, 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That, knows his rider. Welcome to their roar. 

Swift be their guidance whercso’er they h ad. 

Byron. Childe Harold, 

GUIDI (Alexander), an eminent Italian poet, 
born at Pavia in 1650. At Home he attracted 
the notice of queen Christina, of Sweden, who 
retained him at her court; he also obtained a 
considerable benefice from Pope Innocent XL 
and a pension from the duke of Parma. For 
an important political service he rendered 
the state of Milan, with prince Eugene, he was 
enrolled among the nobles and decurions of that 
town; ho died in 1712. His exterior form 
was unfavorable ; he was .short and crooked, 
his head was large, and he was blind of his 
right eye. His works were published at Verona 
in 1726. 

GUIDO Aretin. See Aretin. 

Guido Reni. See Rent. 

TAd GUIDON is a flag borne by the king’s lifa- 
guard, broad at one extreme, and almost pointed 
at the other, and divided into two. It is tho 
ensign or flag of a troop of horse guards. 

Guidon, the officer who bears the guidon, 
is that in the horse-guards which the ensign is 
in the foot; and takes place next below the 
cornet. 

GUIDONS, guidones, or schola guidonum, 
were a company of priests established by Charle- 
magne, at Rome, to conduct and guide pilgrims 
to Jerusalem, to visit the holy places : they were 
also to assist them in case they fell sick, and to 
perform the last offices to them in case they died. 

GUIENNE, a province in the south-west of 
I'rance, to the north of Gascony, and separated 
from it by the river Garonne : the other principal 
rivers are the Dordogne, the L^t, the Yarn, and 
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Aveyron. The modern division of this exten- 
sive district is into tlie five departments of the 
Gironde, th^ Lot and Garonne ; the Dordogne, 
the Lot, and the Aveyron. The soil is various, 
b(‘ing in many places sandy, in otiiers fertile, 
but in general well adapted to the culture of the 
vine ; and the collective population is about 
1,900,000. In the fourteenth century this part 
of France was long the scene of war between 
the French and English, under Edward III. and 
the Black ITi nee. 

GUJEIIAT, or (Ltjrat, a large province of 
liindostan, chiefiy situated between the twenty- 
first and twenty-fourth degrees of northern lati- 
tude. J t is bounded on the north by tiie provitice 
of Ajineer, on the east by Malwali and Khan- 
deish, on the soutli by Aurangabad and tlie sea, 
and on the west by a sandy desert, the gulf of 
Cutch, and the sea; and has been computed to 
be 320 miles long, by about 180 broad. Parts 
of this country are fertile in cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, gum, and sugar; but other portions are 
very barren. This province is intersected by the 
Piiddar, the IVIyhic, the Nerbudda, the Taptee, 
and other rivers, which, being navigable from the 
sea to a considerable distance, afford much faci- 
lity both to trade and piracy. 

On the north-west, along the bank of the 
Puddar or Bunass, there is a fenny tract, in 
which tliey breed excadlent horses and camels, 
and the cattle are superior to those of any otlicr 
part of India. Some of their bullocks, which 
are in general wiiite, with large humps, are six- 
teen hands high, and will trot in a carriage as 
fast as good horses. Agriculture is impeded in 
many places by a want of water, the peasants 
being obliged to dig wells 100 feet deep; and 
their crops and flocks being frequently carried 
off by robbers. The cultivators of the soil are 
the lower classes of Hindoos, called Coolies, 
Bheels, and (irassias; the Rajpoot, or military 
tribe, form a second class; Brahmins the third; 
Jains the fourth ; Mahornmedans and their de- 
.scendants a fifth ; genuine Maboininodans and 
their descendauis a sixth; and Parsecs (fire 
worshippers) a seventh ; all of whom, excej)t the 
last, are subdivided into innumerable si'cts. The 
one most deserving of notice is that called 
Angre^, wliose profession is to convey money, 
jewels, bills of exchange, See., from one part of 
ihe country to the otiicr. They have been fre- 
quently known to die in defence of the property 
confided to them. In this province they have 
hospitals for old or deceased animals. 

Tiie (iiijeraty language nearly n-seinbles the 
ohi Hindy, and is written in the I )evvanagari 
character; but in the large towns a mixed lan- 
guage is generally spoken. Infanticide and 
self-immolation were till lately very common. 
It was in Gujerat that the Parsecs, or followers 
of the Magi, were first received by a Hindoo 
chief, possessor of the town and district of Seyjan, 
who granted them his protection, on condition 
of their changing their mode of dress, and laying 
aside their arms. They are now numerous, 
and a very innffen.sivp nnd indnsirimis rico, fol- 
lowing the religion of /oroaAer. They have a 
great aversion to extinguish a lire, and boast that 
they still possess tlie sacred flame brought by 
their ancestors from Persia, nearly 1200 years ago. 


RAT. 

The ancient capital of the province was Ne- 
hcrwalla or Puttun (the city). Its present ca- 
pital is Ahmedabad ; but it possesses also the 
following towns or cities, viz. Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, Gogo, and Ciiainpaneer. Before the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there were 
few co.uiitfies in the world that carried on a 
more extensive commerce, or that exhibited a 
greater progress in the arts. , 

This country was first subjected by the Mus- 
sulman arms, A. I). 1022, when Mahmoud, 
sultan of Gliizne, on his way to plunder the 
temple of Somnath, took tlie capital, and, the 
Rajpoot prince By ram Deo having tied, Mahmoud 
placed a Brahmin on the throne. The Rajpoots, 
however, soon recovered tlieir authority ; and, 
in tlie year 1 179, one of them, named Biin Deo, 
defeated the Mahommedaiis with great slaugh- 
ter. It was again overrun by Cuttub, the Afghan 
king of Delhi, in 1202 ; and a third time in 
1297, by the troops of Alla I., who brought away 
with him Cumladi, the beautiful wife of the 
rajah, who became his spouse. 

In 1390 the emperor Mohammed the IVth. 
appointed one of his father’s slaves, by birth a 
Brainin, to the government of Gujerat, who, 
upon tlie death of the emperor in the year 1396, 
assumed the royal dignity and title of Muzufler 
Shah. His faindy retained possession of Gujerat 
for nearly a cemUiry and a half. His grandson, 
sultan Ahmed, founded the city of Ahmedabad. 
In the year 1535 the emperor lloniayon in- 
vaded (iujerat, and possessed himself of all its 
jirincipal holds; but, when lie was oblig(‘d to 
abandon his throne, a nephew of the last sultan 
got possession of the province ; and it continued 
to be ruled by that dynasty in a very divided 
state, till the year 1572, when, the emperor Akbar 
having advanced against it, Sultan Miizuffer sur- 
rendered himself and kingdom into the imperial 
hands. Eron> that period Gujerat again became 
one of tbc jirovinces of the empire, and so coii- 
timied till the deatli of Aurungzebe. Jt was 
shortly after that cv(Mit invaded by the Mahrattas. 
Surat and some ot.h(;r towns were, however, de- 
fended by their governors, who retained their 
allegiance to the court of Delhi. During the 
war of 1780 the British got possession of a 
]jortion of it ; and at present the best parts of it 
belong to them, to tlie Guicowar, and to the 
l^eshwa. The British territory consists of a 
considtirable tract on both sides of the gulf of 
(’aihbay, and includes the populous cities of 
Surat, Broach, Cambay, Kaira, and Gogo. The 
sea coast between the gulf of Cambay and 
(hitch is oceiqiied by difi’erent independent 
chiefs. The northern and western borders are 
also possessed by a number of barbarous plun- 
derers. 

GUILANDINA, the nickar tree, a genus of 
the monogynia order, decandria class of plants; 
natural order thirty-third, lomentaceic : cal. 
motiophyllous and salver-shaped ; the petals, 
inserted into the neck of the calyx, nearly 
equal ; the seed-vessel a legunien. There are, 
species 

1. G. bonduca. the yellow nickar.. 

2. G. bondiicellii, the gray nickar. These are 
climbing plants, natives of the West Indies, 
where they rise to twelve or fourteen feet : the 
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flowers come out at the wings of the stalks ; and 
are composed of five concave yellow petals. 
They are succeeded by pods about three inches 
long and two broad, closely armed with slender 
spines, opening with two valves, each enclosing 
two hard seeds, about the size of pistol bullets, of 
a yellowish color. 

3. G. moringa, the morunga nickar, is a na- 
tive of Ceylon, and some places on the Malabar 
coast. It rises to twenty-five or thirty feet, 
having flowers produced in loose bunches from 
the sides of the branches, and composed of an 
unequal number of petals. These plants, being 
natives of warm climates, require to be kept 
through the winter in a stove in this country. 
They are ])ropagated by seeds ; but those of the 
bonduca are so hard, tliat unless they are soaked 
some days in water before tliey are put into the 
ground, or placed under the pots, in the tan-bed 
to soften their covers, they will remain for years 
without vegetating. The roots of the moringa 
arc scraped when young, and used by the inha- 
bitants of Ceylon and Malabar as those of horse- 
radish are in hhiropc. The wood dyes a beautiful 
blue color. It is the lignum nephriticuin, or 
nephritic wood of the dispensatories ; and is 
brouglit over in large, conqiact, ponderous pieces, 
without knots, of a whitish or pale yellow color 
on the outside, and dark-colored or reddish 
within : the bark is usuaJly rejected. I'his wood 
imparts to water or rectifled spirit a deep tinc- 
ture; appearing, when placed between the eye 
and the light,* of a golden color ; in other situa- 
tions blue : pieces of another wood are some- 
times mixed with it, which give only a yellow 
color to water. It has scarcely any smell, and 
very little taste. It has been recommended in 
difficulty of urine, nephritic complaints, and all 
disorders of the kidneys and urinary passages. 

GUILD, 71 . s. 8a\. jilt); i}oih. gicld ; 13elg. 
and Swed. gild; Tout, glide. A society ; a cor- 
poration ; a fraternity, or company, combined 
together by orders and laws made among them- 
selves. Ilence the common word gild or guild- 
hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty 
of men gathered into one combination, support- 
ing their common charge by mutual contribution : 
and Belg. gild is also a contribution. 

Wcl seined eehe of hem a fayre hurgeis. 

To sittea in a fjild halle on a deis. 

Everlcli, for the wisdom that he can, 

Was shapelich for to ben an alderman. 

Chauevr. Froloiiue to Cant. Tales, 

Towards three or four oVloek 
Look for the news that tho ijuild hall afTonls. 

Shaksjieare. Richard III. 

Fn woollen floth it appears, by those ixncu ni guilds 
that were settled in ICngland tt)r this inannlacture, 
that this kingdom greatly flouri.shed in that art. 

Orujin of Mankind. 

As when the long-oared milky mothers wait 
At some sick miser's triple-bolted gale, 
l or their defrauded absent foals they make 
A moan so loud, that all the yuild awake. Pope. 
Guild, Dean of. Every royal borough in 
Scotland had a dean of guild, who was the next 
magistrate below the badie. lie judged of con- 
troversies among men concerning trade ; dis- 
putes between inhubitanls touching buildings, 
lights, water-courses, and other nuisances ; called 


courts, at which his brethren of the guild were 
bound to attend ; managed the common stock of 
the guild ; and amerced and collected fines. 

GUILDFORD, or Gui.DEroRD, a borough 
town of Surrey, on the Wye, near the ruins of 
an old castle. In the Saxon times it was a royal 
villa, where many of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
used to pass their festivals. It is a corporation 
consisting of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, See.; 
and has sent two members to parliament ever 
since parliaments commenced*. Tlie great road 
from London to Chichester and Portsmouth lies 
through this town ; and the assizes are held here. 
Here were formerly two monasteries, the remains 
of one of which afl'ord accommodation for llie 
judges during the assizes ; and part is con- 
verted into a boarding-school. 'Flie structure is 
Gothic. Its manufactory formerly was cloth, of 
whicli there are still some small remains. Here 
is a school founded by king Edward VL; an 
almshouse endowed with lands, worth £300 
a-yoar; and two charity schools for thirty boys 
and twenty girls. There are three fine churches. 
There is a fine circular course for horse races 
near the town, which begin when the Newmarket 
races are ended. King William III. founded a 
plate of 100 guineas to be run for here every 
May, and used to Iionor the race with his pre- 
.sence ; there are also three subscription plale.s 
mn for, exclusive of private matches; tliese are 
often very brilliantly attended, and the town is 
crowded with the numerous visitants. The an- 
cient cockpit is now converted to a butter and 
poultry market. Tlie Wye is made navigable 
to the town, and by it a great quantity of timber 
is carried to London, not only from this neigh- 
bourhood, but from Sussex and Hampshire 
woods, thirty miles off. Guildford is thirty miles 
south-west of London. 

GtTii.D-H ALT., or Gti.d-Hall, the great court 
of judicature for London. In it are kept the 
mayor’s court, the shcrifl’s court, the court o 
hustings, court of conscience, court of common 
council, chamberlain’s court, &:c. Here also the 
judges sit upon nisi priiis, Kc. See London. 
GUILK, n.s. '] Old Yr.guillcy gille ; 
Guili/fui , the same with wile. 

GuiLK'FULi.Y,m/u. Deceit; cunning; Irea- 

GuH,i/ruLNi,.ss, ru s. ( chmy ; secn.'tly mis- 
Gutl.c'i.f.ss, ( idj . I chievons, or artful; in- 

Gui'i.r.u, 71 . .s. J sidious: guileless im- 

plies the opposite of such characteristics, or 
simply honest; open insincere. 

Of all this worlde is finpcrour 
Gile, my father, llic trecliour. 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Rose. 
The strong the fehlo ovi'rgothe ; 

But I, that were my simple clothe, 

Robbe bothe the robbed and robbours, 

■ And gile the giled and gilours. Id. 

A gilour shal himself begiled be. 

Id. The Ret'es I'ale. 
But he was wary wise in all his way, 

And well perceived his deceitful sleight ; 

Ne suffered lust his safety to betray • 

So goodly did beguile the guiler of the prey 

Spenser 

With fawning words he courted her awhile. 

And looking lovely, and oft sighing sore. 
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Her constant heart did court with divers guile ; 

Bat words and looks, and sighs she did abhor. Id. 

The way not to be inveigled by them that are so 
guileful through skill, is thoroughly to be instructed in 
that which maketh skilful against guile. Hooker. 

I trained thy brethren to that guileful hole. 

Where the dead corps of Bassianus lay. 

Shakspeare. 

Without expence at all, 
guileful fair words, peace may bo obtained. 

Id. Henry VI. 

When I have most need to employ a friend. 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile^ 
lie he to me I This do 1 beg of heaven, 

When 1 am cold in zeal to you or yours. 

Shakspeare. 

We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wage by force or guile eternal wat. Hiltor. 

Nor thou his malice and false guile contemn : 
Subtle he needs must be who could seduce 
Angels. Jd. Puradiie Lost. 

He saw his guileful act 
By Eve, though all unweetiug, secomled 
Upon her husband. Id. 

To whom the tempter guilefuUy replied. Milton. 

The guileful phantom now forsook tlie shrowd. 

And fiew sublime, and vanished in a cloud. ‘ 

Dryden's JEneid. 

GUILLIM (John), of Welsh extraction, was 
born in Herefordshire, about 156,'k Having 
completed his education at Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, he became a member of the College of 
Arms in London; and was made rouge croix 
pursuivant, in whicli post he died in 1021. He 
published, in 1010, a celebrated work, entitled 
the Display of Heraldry, in folio, which has gone 
through many editions. 

GUILLOTINK, an engine of decapitation, 
decreed by the Trench National Assembly to be 
the sole punishment of persons condemned to 
death, on the 20th of March, 179%*; so named 
from Dr. Guillot, a member of ^ the assembly, 
who proposed it as an instrument of mercy, by 
giving the criminal a more expeditious death 
than any other means can afford. Its effect, it 
must be allowed, is instantaneous. This ma- 
chine consists of two upright posts, ten feet high, 
joined at tlie top by an liorizontal piece of tim- 
ber. At four feet from the bottom is a cross bar, 
on which the neck of the criminal is laid, over 
which there falls a similar bar, shaped like tlie 
front board of our pillory. On the inner faces 
of the frame are grooves, along which the ex- 
treme edges of an axe slide up and down. This 
axe is heavily laden* with lead, and is so con- 
trived that the oblique edge falls upon the neck 
in a diagonal direction, so as to sever the cul- 
prit’s liead from his body by a sliding cut. Tlie 
upright side of the axe is wholly included in the 
groove which guides it, by means of a cord and 
pulley, up to a catch or pin, with whicli a sepa- 
rate cord is connected. The criminal is pre- 
pared for his fate by the executioner, who, having 
first cut off bis hair, ties him in a standing pos- 
ture to a board, which he afterwards inclines, so 
as to lay the body horizontally with the face 
downwards, and with the head advanced over a 
basket placed for its reception. The string being 
pulled oy the executioner, the axe descends, and 
the head is severed in an instant. Louis XVI., 


his queen and aunt, and multitudes of persons 
of both sexes, and of all ranks, who w’ere attached 
to the royal cause in ITance, suffered death in 
this way. 

This inacliine is not, however, a new inven- 
tion, but only an improvement on an instrument 
used in Scotland and at Halifax, and called the 
maiden. The cloths, at the first erection of the 
woollen manufactures, having been often stolen 
in the night, a law was made, by which the ma- 
gistrates of Halifax were empowered to execute 
all offenders, if they were taken in the fact, or 
owned it, or if the stolen cloth was found upon 
them, provided the crime was committed, and 
the criminal apprehended, within the liberties 
of the forest of Hardwick. Those found guilty 
were thus executed t an axe was drawn by a 
pulley to the top of a wooden engine, and fastened 
by a pin, which being pulled out, the axe fell 
down in an instant. If they had stolen an ox, 
horse, or any other beast, it was led with them 
to the scaffold, and there fastened by a cord to 
tlie pin, tiiat held up the axe ; aBd when the 
signal was given by tlie jurors, who were the first 
burghers witbm the several towns of the forest, 
the beast was driven away, and the pin plucked 
out, upon which the axe fdll, and beheaded the 
criminal. 

‘ This instrument,’ says Mr. Pennant, ‘ was 
very freely used during the reign of Llizaboth : 
the records before that time were lost : twenty- 
five suffered in her reign, and at least twelve 
from 1623 to 1650; after which I believe the 
privilege was no more exerted. This machine 
of death is now destroyed ; but I saw one of the 
same kind in a room under the parliament-house 
at Ldiiiburgli, where it was introduced by the 
regent Morton, who took a model of it as he 
passed through Halifax, and at length sufl'ered 
by it himself. It is in form of a painter’s easel, 
and about ter^ feet high : at four feet from the 
bottom is a cross bar, on which the felon lays 
his head, which is kept down by another placed 
above. In the inner edges of the frame are 
grooves; in these is placed a sharp axe, with a 
vast weight of lead, supported at the very sum- 
mit with a peg ; to that peg is fastened a cord, 
which the executioner cutting, the axe falls, and 
decapitates the culprit.’ 

GUILT, 71. s.\ Sax. 3 ylt, originally 

Guii/tiuy, odu. signifying the fine or 

GgjUtinkss, 71 . s . mulct paid for an of- 

GuiliTess, tfd;. fence; afterward the 

GuiLi'LKsSLY,£/di;. offence itself. Goth. 

Gu ilt'lessn ESS, 71 . s. and Sw’ed. gi / de . See 

Guil'ty, 7/d;. J Guild. iIThe contrary 

to innocence, as wickedness ; crime; a state of 
corruption and sin ; chargeable with misconduct: 
guiltless is innocent ; blameless ; free from guilt. 

We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul when he besought us, 
and we would not hear. Gen. xlii. 21. 

Then shall the man be guiltless from iniquity, and 
this woman shall bear her iniquity. Numbers v. 31. 

And although that bis Ire hir gilt accusod ; 

Yet, in his Reson, he hem both excused. 

Chaucer. The Knightes Tale. 

A Breton book, written witfi Evangiles, 

Was fet, and on this hook he swore anon 
She giltif was. Id. The Man of Lawes Talt 
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Ann aakc mercy, and giltehm'*, what node? 

And if that I complaine what life I lede. 

You rtckcth not ; that know I out'of drode. 

Id. Annelida end False Arcite. 

I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reason what is meant hereby. 

Because I will be guiltless of the meaning. 

Shakspeare. 

Many worthy and chasto dames thus, 

411 meet reproach. Id. Othello, 

Close pent up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace. Shakspeare, 

Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar ?— 
The world was guilty of such a ballad some three ages 
since. Id. Love*8 Labour Lost. 

Marked you not 

How that the guilty kindred of the queen 

Looked pale, when they did hear of Clarence death ? 

Shakspeare. 

The last was I that felt thy tyranny : 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltiness. Id. 

t should be guiltier than my guiltiness. Id, 

Bloody and guilty ; guiltily awake. 

And in a bloody battle end thy days : 

Think on lord Hastings, and despair, and die. 

Id. Richard III. 

It was neither guilt of crime, nor reason of state, 
that could quencli the envy that was upon tho king 
for this execution. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thou, who doest all thou wishost at thy will. 

And never wiliest aught but what is right. 

Preserve this guiltless blood they seek to spill ; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 

I would not ^ave had any hand in bis death, of 
vhosc guiltlessness I was better assured than any man 
living could be. King Charles. 

The guilty serpents, and obscener beasts. 

Creep conscious to their secret rests ; 

Nature to thee does reverence pay, 

111 omens and ill sights removes out of thy way. 

Cowley. 

The guillL’ss damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged slepdame Guendolond, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood. 

That staid her flight with his cross-flowing course, 

». Milton’s Comus. 

A good number, trusting to their number more than 
to their valour, and valuing money higher than equity, 
felt thdii guiltlessness is not always with ease oppressed. 

Sidney. 

Ho thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful 
gtiiltinofs than of an humble faithfulness. Id. 

Ouiltless of greatness, thus ho always prayed. 

Nor knew nor wished he that those vows he mado 
On his own head should be at last repaid. Drydcn. 

The teeming earth yet guiltless of the plough. 

And, unprovoked, did fruitful stores allow. Id. 
With mortal hatred 1 pursued his life. 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the strife j 
Nor I, but as I loved ; yet all combined. 

Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Id. 

Farewell the stones 

And threshold, guilty of my midnight moans. Id. 
T*fo penance can dissolve our guilty fame. 

Nor tears, that wash out sin, can wash out shame. 

Prior. 

, likft a (log, could bite as well as whine, 

And first complained whene’er the guilt was mine. 

Pope. 

Thou knowest how guiltless first I met thy flame, 

M hen love approached mo under friendship’s name. 

Id. 


N E A. 

When these two are taken away, the possibility of 
guilt, and ^he possibility of innocence, what restrains 
can the belief of the creed lay upon any man ? 

Hammond on Fundamentals* 
All the tumult of a guilty world. 

Tost by ungenerous passion, sinks away. 

Thomson, 

A pert prim prater of the northern race, 

Ouilt in his heart, and famine in his face. 

ChuroUill, 

GUINEA, 5. From Guinea, a country m 
Africa abounding with gold. A gold coin 
valued at one and twenty shillings. 

By the word gold I must be understood to design a 
particular piece of matter ; that is, the last guinea that 
was coined. Locke. 

Ladies, wh^se love is constant as the wind : 

Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 

Guinea, a large tract of country on the west 
coast of the continent of Africa, which some geo- 
graphers have extended to all the country be- 
tween the Gambia and Benguela, dividing it 
into Upper and Lower ; while others confine it 
to the coast between tho Mesurado and Cross 
River. We take a middle course, indicated by 
similarity of climate and seasons, and consider 
Guinea as comprised between the Gambia and 
Cape Lopez Gonsalvez. 

Our navigators give the name of Windward 
ConU to tho space between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Palmas, because the winds arc* generally 
from the north, and consequently it lies to 
windward relative to the gulf of Guinea. 

That from the Mesurado to Cape Palmas is 
named the Grain Coasty from a species of pepper 
called by the natives manigatta, and by Euro- 
peans the grain of Paradise. 

Tlie Ivory or Tooth Coast extends from Cape 
Palmas to the river Frisco or Lagos, and derives 
its name from the quantity of elephants’ teeth 
procured on it, these animals it is thought being 
particularly attracted to this part of the coast by 
its abundance of sugar canes, of which they are 
extremely fond. This extent of coast is free 
from danger, and may be sailed along within a 
league- 

The Qnaqua Coast, from the river Frisco to 
Assinee. This extent is more usually included 
in the Ivory Coast. 

The Gold Coast y according to different writers, 
commences at Assinee, at Cape Apollonia, and 
at Cape Three Points, and generally is terminated 
at the river Volta. It has its name from the quan- 
tity of gold-dust brought by the negroes for sale, 
and which they collect in the sands of the brooks 
and torrents. 

The Slave Coast extends from the Volta to 
Cross River. It is sometimes subdivided into 
Dahomey, or Whidah, from the Volta to Porto 
Nova; Benin from the latter river to that of 
Formosa, and Ouary to Cross River. See Da- 
homey. 

The coast from Cross River to Cape Lopez has 
no general appellation, but is marked by the 
nctnics uf its negro tribes, Biuffra and Cullnni^iiy 
and Kalabar and Gahoiiy from tbe rivers of these 
names. 

On the west coast of Africa, washed by the 
Atlantic from the strait of Gibraltar to the Sene- 
gal, there is no river of any consequence, and 
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not a single port. The coast of Guinea has, it 
is true, a great number of rivers, but most of 
them are barred and inaccessible to ships, and 
the ports formed by th.e islands that line it are 
few and inconvenient. Beyond this region the 
great extent to the Cape of (iood Hope has but 
two or three rivers, and an equal number of 
ports. All the rivers of Africa, within the tropics, 
are subject to periodical inundations, caused by 
the heavy rains, when the sun is vertical in the 
equatorial region. The banks of most of the 
rivers of Guinea are either marshy and covered 
with impenetrable mangrove, or close forests, 
and in few instances afford any dry ehwated 
grounds; there are, however, spots on the banks 
of the Sierra Leone, which offer a picturesque 
and varied mountainous scenery. The whole 
west coast of Africa is beaten by a violent surf, 
and infested by sharks, while the rivers abound 
in equally voracious alligatois, and the fresh 
water swamps wdth the hippopotamus. 

The climate of the west coast of Africa, from 
the latitude of 20'^ N. to the equator, is in 
general e^itremcly destructive to Europeans, 
though some spots are found more salubrious 
than others. The rainy season commences 
throughout this tract in May, lasts till October, 
and is at its height in June and .tuly, with al- 
most constant thunder and lightning. The ex- 
halations from the marslies, formed by the over- 
flowing of the rivers, from the rank vegetation 
on their banks, and from the vegetable and ani- 
mal corruption which covers the ground, prpduce 
mortal dysenteries and inflammatory fevers. 
During the dry season, from November to May, 
the climate is less unhealthy, the atmosphere 
being then clear, and the heat tempered by sea 
breezes. In Senegambia the greatest heat is in 
July, when the thermometer rises in the open 
air to 120° or even 130°, and in the night never 
fall.s below 100°. Die winds during the wet 
season on this coast blow constantly from the 
north with strong southerly currents, by means 
of which vGS’-cds run from the Senegal to Gorec 
in twenty-four hours, while it recpiires ten or 
fifteen days to beat back. During the dry season 
the thermometer varies in the day between 88° 
and 68°, and during the night, when there are 
heavy dews, falls to 60°. 

The coast between the Gambia and Cape 
Verga, a distance of 250 miles, is formed by a 
chain of low and fertile islands separated from 
the main, and from each other, by narrow but 
deep straits. Beyond Cape Verga these low 
islands are succeeded 9y an elevated coast, 
which increases in height till south of Sierra 
Leone it presents alpina peaks apparently of 
volcanic origin. On this extent of coast the 
rains commence the same time as to the north, 
but are not so intense nor the climate so insalu- 
brious : the extremes of the thermometer through- 
out the year are 63° and 98°, from May to August. 
North-west winds are most prevalent, and south- 
west in September and October. In November, 
December, and January, north-east winds pre- 
vail, with fogs, and the thermometer descends 
the lowest. In February, March, and April, 
land and sea breezes are pretty regular, the latter 
from the south-west in the evening. 0.n this 
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coast between June and October tornadoes are 
frequent, and chiefly come from between the east 
and south-east ; they blow with all the valence 
of a hurricane, but seldom longer than an hour 
or two, and their approach is denoted by black 
heavy clouds, rising in the south-east an hour 
before their arrival. Other writers say these 
storms are announced by a small white cloud, 
but this captain Beaver jiositively contradicts 
from the experience of seventy of them; of which 
sixty-three came from between east and south- 
east, two at Fi. N. E., three at north-cast, and 
two at north-west. The word tornado is Portu- 
guese, and signifies a whirlwind. 

Betw^*en Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas the 
prevailing winds are from north-west and 
N.N.W., but after passing this cape they blow 
'throughout the gulf of Guinea from south-west 
toS. S.W. The general current sets to the 
south-east to Cape Palmas, round which it curves 
to the E. N. E into the gulf. On the equator, in 
the gulf ofGuinea, the current sets at times strong 
to the west, chiefly in June, July, aud August, 
and particularly at the new and full moon. — 
Ilorsburgh’s Ind. Direct. VVe are inclined to 
attribute this westerly current to the great quan- 
tity of fresh water emptied into the eastern port 
of tlie gulf during these rainy months. 

The Grainy Ivory, and Gold Coasts arc low 
and thickly wooded ; but inland, at a short dis- 
tance, the country is pleasantly diversified with 
hills and plains extremely fertile, and with abun- 
dance of good water, an articlti that is both 
scarce and bad near the shore. Tlie seasons 
are similar to those already noticed, but the heat 
is greater on the Gold Coast than even in Sene- 
gambia, the thermometer rising in the open air 
to 134°. On the whole coast of Guinea, from 
the Gambia to Cape Lojiez, a singular wind, 
called the h^rfnattan, blows from the interior of 
Africa, occasionally in Deci'inber, January, and 
February. It has no regular period of duration, 
sometimes continuing only a few hours, at others 
for several clays ; it is cold, and always attended 
with a dense dry fog, through which the sun at 
noon appears of a pale red. The extreme dry- 
ness of tins wind withers the leaves of vegetables. 
At some seasons it is considered malignant, pro- 
bably after wet weather, when if is loaded with 
marsh miasma; at otliers it arrests the progress 
of epidemic diseases. From the whitish powder 
which seems to compose the fog, and which sub- 
sides on the earth, it has been supposed that this 
wind blows from some volcano in the unexplored 
interior of Africa. On the coast of Sierra Leone 
it blows from the E. S. Iv, on the Gold Coast 
from north-east, and towards Cape Lopez from 
N.N.E. 

The Slave Coast, between the rivers Volta 
and Formosa, is low and in general thinly 
wooded ; it is lined by a chain of lagoons, sepa- 
rated from the sea by a narrow border of land, 
called by the French La Pr6, the meadow, and 
which are formed by the overflowing of the rivers. 
From the Formosa to the Camerons the coast is 
intersected by the mouths of numerous rivers, 
by some supposed to be branches of the Niger, 
which still conceals its embouchure from the re- 
searches of geographers. These rivers carry out 
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great quantities of mud, which elevate the bottom 
of the sea, and it seems probable that the pro- 
jecting land of Cape Formosa, which sepa- 
rates the 'gulf of Benin and Biafra, is entirely 
*fornH!d of alluvion. A considerable number of 
elephants frequent this part of the coast ; but 
their tusks are said to be of an inferior ivory. 
The fresh water swamps are also frecpiented by 
the hippopotamus. Jfetwcen the rivers Came- 
rons and S. Benito, the coast is mountainous, 
and in the tract called the high land of Ambozes 
some of the peaks are thought to equal that of 
Tenerifte in elevation. 

After crossing the equator the wet season is 
from ISeptember to November, the rains prevail- 
ing at each side of the equator in the respective 
summer solstice; tlicy arc also retarded in going 
to the south, commencing at Loango in Decem- 
ber and lasting till Marcli. After passing Loango 
there is strictly speaking no wet season. 

A brief sketch of the general character of the 
tribes inhabiting this coast will not be uninte- 
resting. 

From the Carnbia to the Cassamanya occur 
the Feloops, a tribe of idolaters, who are de- 
scribed as melancholy and revengeful, but also 
honest and gratefnl. The succeeding tribes on 
the coast are the BagnonSj on the banks of the 
St. Domingo, who are said to be peaceful culti- 
vators; the Papels and occupy the coast 

of St. Domingo and tlie Courbali, and are 
painted as ferocious and inliospitahle. The Pa- 
pcls worship trees, ox horns, and all sorts of 
visible objects. When their king dies a new one 
is elected in a singular manner; the corpse of 
the deceased monarch is placed on a bier, en- 
circled by the chief nobles, and being tossed up 
in the air, the noble on whom it falls in its de- 
scent is tliereby duly elected. 

The Bidfh's occupy the right hank of the Rio 
Grande : they are somewhat civilised and ad- 
dicted to commerce. Between the Rio Grande 
and Nunez is the tribe of A«/or.s', whose lands 
are well cultivated and produce indigo and cotton, 
but with whom it is necessary to be guarded. 
The Bissagos Islands are inhabited by different 
tribes of idolaters, generally ferocious and trea- 
cherous, adorning their huts witli the scalps of 
their enemies; and, in the island of Bissao, the 
favorite wives of the king are sacrificed on his 
death and burnt with his corpse. 

The negroes of the Grain Coast arc said to be 
jealous of strangers, and are little known. The 
Ivory Coast to Cape La lion is also occu))ied hy 
an unfriendly and warlike tribe, described as an- 
thropophagi, whence the Portuguese give them 
the name of malos gentes. Fast of Cape La 
Hou are the Quaqiias, or boas gciites, who, like 
the Hindoos, are divided into casts, the son 
always following the profession of the father. 

The coast between the Volta and Benin is 
subject to the king of Dahomey, which see. 

The negroes of Benin are nearly as barbarous 

HS the Dahomeys. Their king, who can bring 

100,000 fighting men to the field, is worshipped 
as a demi-god, is supposed to live without food, 
and, when he appears to die, is thought, like the 
Grand Lama, to revive under another liuman 
form. Here human victims are sacrificed to the 
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evil principle; and, in their feasts, the king and 
nobles dip their coral necklaces in the blood of 
the victims, and pray to the gods, that they may 
never be deprived of this mark of pre-eminence. 

The tribes between Benin and Loango are 
little known, A second tribe of Biajh's inha- 
bit the banks of the Formosa, and are said to 
sacrifice their children to the devil. To them 
succeed the CaLbon^as, occupying the country 
through which run the Rio del Rey and San Be- 
nito : they are painted as the least civilised of 
the negro nations, going naked, and selling their 
children and relations as slaves. 

The Cumma and Gobbi succeed the Calbon- 
gas, and extend to Cape Lopez : they resemble 
their southern neighbours of Loango. 

Under this vague and general denomination 
we have thus sketched the great features and ge- 
neral appearance of this coast. AslIA^'TEE, 
Sierra Leone; and other places of particular 
importance, will be treated of in their respective 
places of the alphabet. 

For the progress of modern discovery in this 
neighbourh'ood, see the latter part of the article 
Africa. 

GUrNEA-f)R()PPER, n. s. Guinea and 
drop. One who cheats by dropping guineas. 

Who now the guineadropjjcr's bait regards. 

Tricked by the sharper's dice, or juggler’s cards. 

Gqp, 

GUFNEA-IIEN, n. s. A fowl, supposed to be 
of Guinea. 

Guinea-Hen. See Numipa. 
GUFNEA-PEPPER, n. s. Lat. ccipsimm, A 
plant. 

Guinea-Pkpfer. Sec Capsicum. 

GUPNEA-PIG, n. s. A small animal with a 
pig’s snout, brought, it is believed, from Africa. 

Guinea-Pig. See Cavia. 

Guinea-Wheat. See Zea. 

Guinea-Worms. See Dracunculi. 

GUISE, n.s. The same with tc/se, Er. guise; 
Sax. pipa; the p or m being changed, as is com- 
mon, into g. See Guiee. Manner; external 
demeanor ; practice ; custom ; fashion, cither in 
conduct or attire. 

And, as the guise was in his countree, 

Ful highe upon a char of gold stood he. 

Chaucer. The Knightea Tale, 
Yet had nature taught her after her guise 

To know her foe, and dread him evermore. 

Wyatt. 

His own sire, and master of his guiae^ 

Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenser. 

Lo you ! here she comes : this is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep : observe her, stand 
close. Shakspeare. Macbeth. 

Tims women know, and thus they use the guise, 

T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wise. 

Fairfax. 

I have drunke wine past my usual guise ; 

Strong wine commands the foo'e, and moves the wise. 

Chapman. 

This would not be slept ; 

Old guise must be kept, Ben Jonson. 

The pomp of kings they should confess 
At their crownings to be less 
Than a lover’s humblest guise 
When at his mistress* feet he lies, Cowley* 
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They stand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and diizzling arms, in guise 
Of warriors old, with ordered spear and shield. 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Back, shepherds, back : 

Here be without duck or noil. 

Other trippings to be trod. 

Of lighter toes and sucli court guise 
As Mercury did first devise. Milton. 

When I was very }0ung, nothing was so mucli 
talked of as rickets among cliildren, and c'onsumptions 
among young people t after these the spleen came in 
play, and then the scurvy, which was the gimeral 
complaint, and both were thought to appear in many 
various guises. Temple, 

The swain replied, it never was our guise 

To. slight the poor, or aught humane despise. 

Pope. 

The Hugonots wore engaged in a civil war, hy the 
specious pretences of some, who, under the guise of 
religion, sacrificed so many thousands to their own 
ambition. Swift. 

Their external shapes are notoriously accommodated 
to that law or guise of life that nature has designed 
them. Moic, 

Thus hid in arms she seemed a goodly knight. 

And fit for any warlike exorcise : • 

But when she list lay down her armour bright. 

And back resume her peaceful maiden's ; 

The fairest Maid she was that ever yet 
Prisoned her locks within a golden net, 

Or let them waving Iiang, with roses fair beset. 

Fletcher's Purple Island. 

And answered like a statesman, or a prophet, 

In such guise that she could make nothing of it. 

Byron. 

GUISR (Henry), duke of. See [.orrain. 

GUlTA'll, v.s. Fr. p^uilurn' ; Ital. ^/litara. 
A stringed instruinent uf music. 

And as wel coud lie play on n giterre. 

Chaucer. The Milleres Tale. 
allads and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian spark's Prior* 

And there arc songs and quavers, roaring, hum- 
ming. 

Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. Byron. 

Guitar, a stringed instrument, in which the 
strings are fastened to a bridge lixed to the lower 
part of the belly, and supported by a nut at the 
end of the neck. The strings are governed hy 
pegs or metal pins at llie back of the neck. The 
instrument had at first but four strings, which 
have since been increased to five double strings, 
of which the first three are tuned unisons, and 
the fourth and fifth octaves to each other^ Some- 
times the fifth string has no octave lest it should 
overpower the rest ; and the first string is so often 
false that it is frequently played single. This in- 
strument is tuned and played so many different 
ways, that it must be strung according to the 
pitjch and tuning. There are two ways of per- 
forming on this instrument, either by sweeping 
or pinching the strings. The most extensive, 
and the most susceptible of execution, is the 
inching of the strings. The arpeggios are more 
armonious, because all the strings ar»^ in vibra- 
tion ; but they must be touched very lightly and 
delicately with the right hand, and with firm- 
ness, and correct position of the left hand, to 
produce a good effect. The strings are pinched 
or thrummed between the rose and the bridge ; 
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but the arpeggios ougKt to be made between the 
rose and the last fret of the neck, that is, about 
the middle of the strings, to avoid the harshness 
re.sulting from the playing too near the bridge, 
where the strings are more stubborn and unma-<t 
nageable than towards the middle. 

GULCH, 7i. .9. > From Lat.^v^/o. — Skinner. 

Gul'ciiin, w. s. 5 a little glutton. 

GULDENSTAEDT (John Anthony), M. D., 
was born at Riga, April 26tii, 1745, and in 1763 
was admitted into the medical college of Ber- 
lin. He completed liis studies at Frankfort upon 
tlic Oder, where, in 1767, he received his degree. 
Being invited to Petersburgh, in 1768, he was 
created adjunct, and in 1770 member of the 
imperial Academy, and professor of natural liis- 
tory. In June, 1761, he set out upon his travels, 
and was absent seven years. f'rom Moscow, 
where lie continued till March 1769, he passed 
to V^oronetz, Tzaritzin, Astracan, and Killar, near 
Persia. In 1770 he examined the districts 
watered by the Terek, Siinsha, and Alksai, in 
tlic cast extremity of Caucasus; and in 1771 
penelratcil into Ossetia, in tlieliighcst [lart of the 
same mountaiu ; wliere lu; colleeted vocabula- 
ries of the languages spoken in tliose regions. 
Having visited (Jaliarda, and tlie norili of Cauca- 
sus, he proceeded to (Georgia, and was admitted 
to prince lloraclius, wlio was encamped ten 
miles from Telflis, and wliom he followed in 
spring to KokcUia, and explored tlie south dis- 
tricts inhabitiMl by the Turcoman I’arlars in tlie 
comjiany of a Georgian magnate, whom he had 
cured of a dangerous disorder. In July he 
passed into Imeretia; penetrated into the middle 
chain of mount (.'aucasns, visited the confines of 
Mingrelia, Middle Georgia, and Jeaslern and 
Lovvtjr imeretia; and afti r escaping many immi- 
nent dangers, returned to Kislar on the 18th of 
Novemlier, where he passed the winter, collect- 
ing various information euneeniing llie neighbour- 
ing Tartar trilies of Caucasus, pailicularly the 
Lesgees. fn tlie following summer he journeyed 
to Cubardo Major, continued his course to 
mount Beslitoii, tlie highest ])()iiit of the first 
ridge of the Caucasus, ins])ccting the mines of 
Madsluir, and went to Tcherkash ujion the Don. 
Thence he made expeditions to Azof and 
Taganrog, and Ihcncc along the new limits to 
the Dnieper; he finished this year’s route at Kre- 
inentshuk, in New Russia. In the following 
spring, he was proceeding to Crim Tarlary ; but, 
receiving an order of recal, lie returned througl 
the l^kraine to Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
where he arrived in March 1775. IJnoii his re- 
turn lie began to arrange his papers; but, before 
be could finish them fof the press, was seized 
with a violent fever, which carried him oft' in 
March 1781. A list of his writings is given in 
Coxe’s Travels. 

GULES, Vt.giu’ulcs. Pei haps from 
the throat. Red ; a barbarous term of heraldry. 

Follow thy drum ; 

With man’s hlood paint the ground : yules, yult'S ^ 
Religious canons, civil laws arc cruel ; 

Then what should war be ? Sliakspeare. J'itnon. 

He whose sable arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the knight rcscu.blc. 

When he laid couched in the ominous horse, 
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Hath now liis dread and black complexion smeared 
With licralclry more dismal j head to foot. 

Now he is total gules. Shafispeare. 

His seven-fold targe a field of gules did stain; 

In which two swords he bore ; his word, ‘ Divide and 
reign/ Fletcher's Purple Island. 

Gule of August, the day of St. I*eter ad 
vincula, which is celebrated on the 1 st of August. 
It is called the gule of August from gula, a throat, 
because one Quirinus, a tribune, having a 
daughter diseased in her throat, went to pope 
Alexander, the sixth from St. Peter, and desired 
of him to see the chains that St. Peter was 
chained with under Nero ; which reque‘st being 
granted, she, on kissing the chaitis, was cured of 
her disease ; whereu^^on the pope instituted this 
feast in honor of St. Peter. Hence the day was 
called also that of St. l*eier ad vincula. 

GuT.ES, a corruption of the French word gueules, 
which in henddry signifies red, 
is represented in engraving by 
perpendicular lines. See dia- 
gram. Tins color is by the ge- 
nerality of the Fnglish heralds 
ranked before azure. But the 
ci-devant French heralds pre- 
ferred azure. 

GULF, n. s. I Fr. goffe ; Ital. golfo ; Gr. 

Guli'y, aifj. S Koi\o^; (ioth. gialfur. A deep, 
concave, receptacle for water; a "bay; an un- 
fathomable abyss ; a whirlpool or eddy : figura- 
tively applied to any thing insatiable, as woe, or 
despair; — thus hell is termed a fiery gulf. 

I'henco turning back, in silence soft they stole. 

And brought the heavy corse witli easy pace 

To yawning gnlph of deep Avernus* hole. 

Spenser* 

The Venetian admiral withdrew himself farther off 
from the isdaud Corfu, into the gulf of the Adriatick. 

Knolles. 

J know thouM’st rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph. 

Than flatter him in a bower. Shaksjieare. 

Scull of (Iragoji, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 
Of the ravening salt sea shark ; 

Root of hemlock, digged the' dark. Id. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf. Id. 

Rivers arise ; whether thou bo the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Ouse, or gulfy Don. 

Milton, 

This is the gulf through which Virgil’s Alecto shoots 
herself into hell : the fall of waters, the woods that 
encompass it, arc all in the description. Addiso7t. 

The sea could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loss to the world ; and must we now 
have an ocean of mere flats and shallow’s, to the utter 
ruin of navigation, for fear our heads should turn 
giddy at the imagination of gaping abysse.s and un- 
fathomable gulfs ? • Bentley. 

At their native realms the Greeks arrived. 

All who the war of ten long years survived. 

And scaped the perils pf the gulfy main. Pope. 
High o'er a gulfy sea the Phariiin isle 

Fronts the deep roar of disemboguing Nile. Id. 

What dreadful pleasure! there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwrecked mariner on desert coast. 

And view the’ enormous waste of vapour, tost 
In billows, lengthening to the horizon round. 

Now scooped* in gulfs, wiili mountains now embossed. 

Beattie's Minstrel. 


A Gulf, in geography, is a capacious bay 
between two promontories, sometimes taking the 
name of a sea, when very extensive but parti- 
cularly when it only communicates with the sea 
by a strait. Such are the Euxine or Black Sea, 
called the gulf of Constantinople ; the Adriatic 
Sea, or the gulf of Venice ; the gulf of Lyons, 
near France, and the gulf of Sierra, near Bar- 
bary. AH these are in the Mediterranean. There 
are the gulfs of Mexico, St. Lawrence, and Ca- 
lifornia, in North America; tne gulf of Persia, or 
the Red Sea, between Persia and Arabia; the 
gulf of Bengal in India; and the gulfs of 
Cochin-China and Kamtschalka, near «those 
countries. 

Gulf Stream. See Florida, Bay of. 
GULL, u. rt. & s. *\ Fr. gidller; Goth, 
GuliZ-catcher, n.'s. ^ gua^la; Teut. 

Gul’ler, //.. .S’. f gillen. To cheat; 

Gul'leky, n. s. J trick, or deceive. Gull 
is the name of a sea-bird ; a stupid animal ; 
one easily cheated : guller, an impostor, or 
knave: giillery a cheat: gull-catchcr, one who 
catches silly people. 

Reiug fed by us you used us so. 

As that ungende gull, the cuckow bird, 

Useth the sparrow. Shakspeare. Henry lY. 

Why have you suffered me to be imprisoned. 

Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest. 

And made the most notorious gcck and gull 
That e’er invention played on. Id. Twelfth Night. 

I should think this a gull, but that the white- 
bearded fellow speaks it. 

• Id. Much A do about Nothing 
If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make 
him a common recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie straight in my bed. Shakspeure 

Here comes my noble gull-catcher. Id. 

Yet love tliese sorceries did remove, and move 
Thee to gull thine own mother for my love. 

Donne. 

That paltry story is untrue. 

And forged to cheat such gulls as you. 

Hudibras. 

He would have gulled him with a trick, 

Rut Mart was too too politick. Id. 

For this advantage ago from youth has won. 

As not to be out-ridden, though out -run ; 

Ry fortune he was now to Venus trined. 

And with stern Mars in Capricorn was joined : 

Of him disposing in his own abode, 

He soothed the goddess, while he gulled the god. 

Dryden. 

The Roman people were grossly gulled twice or 
thrice over, and as often enslaved in one century, and 
under the same pretence of reformation. Id, 

By their designing leaders taught. 

The vulgar, gulled into rebellion, armed. Id. 

The^ are not to be gulled twice with the same trick. 

L' Estrange. 

Either they have tliesc excellencies they are praised 
for, or they have not ; if they have not, 'lis an appa- 
rent cheat and gull. Government of the Timgue, 

The eagle soars alone : the gull and crow 
Flock o’er their carrion, just as mortals do. Byron. 

Gull, in ornithology. .See Larus. 

GULT.F!T, .s. ^ Yr. goi/let; \ ii\.gul(i; 

Gulos'ity, ?i. a. > Out. golpen. The passage 
Gulf, v. a. Sc n. s. j through which the Tuod 
passes, called by anatomists nesophagus ; a small 
stream, or lake. Guiosil^ is greedintss, or 
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gluttony: gulp, to swallow eagerly, or suck 
down without intermission. 

Out of the hardy bones, kflocken they 
The mary ; for they causten nought away 
That may go through the gullet soft and sotc. 

Chaucer. The Pardonerea Tale. 

England hit approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. Shakspeare. 
The Euxine sea and the Mediterranean, small gul- 
lets, if compared with the ocean. Heylyn. 

It might be his doom 
One day to sing 

With gidlet in string. Denham. 

Many have the gullet or feeding channel which have 
no lungs or windpipes ; as. fishes which have gills, 
whereby the heart is refrigerated ; for sucli thereof as 
have lungs and respiration are not without wizzon, as 
whales and cetaceous animals. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

As oft as he can catch a gulp of air. 

And peep above the seas, he names the fair. 

Dryden. 

He loosens the fish, gulps it down, and as soon as 
ever the morsel was gone w'ipcs his mouth. 

L* Estrange. 

I see the double flaggon charge their hand ; 

See them puff off the froth, and gulp amain. 

While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. 

Guy. 

The liquor in the stomach is a compound of that 
which is separated from its inward coat, the spittle 
which is swallowed, and the liquor which distils from 
the gullet. Arbuthnot. 

In deep suspirations we take more large gulps of 
air to cool our heart, overcharged with love and sor- 
row, More. 

* Give me the oyster, then — *tis wcIT— 

He opens it, and at one sup, 

Gulps the contested trifle up. 

And smiling gives to each a shell. Somerville. 

To Gul'i.y, V. n. Corrupted from gurgle. To 
run with noise. 

GuTlyhotj:, n. s. From gully and Iiole. The 
hole where the gutters empty Uiemselves in the 
subterraneous sewer. 

GUM, n. s. & V. a.> iM. gummi ; Gr. Koppi. 
GuM'MI^rss, 77. i. 'A vegetable substance, 
Gum'mosity, 7z. s. >difrering from a resin, 
Gijm'mous, ndj. in being more viscicl 

Gum'm Y, adj. * and less friable, and gene- 
rally dissolving in aqueous menstruuins. — 

Quincy. Sax. Toma ; l3ut. gumvui. The fleshy 
covering that invests and contains the teeth. To 
close or smear with gum : gummy and gummous 
are applied to whatsoever consists, is productive 
of, or overgrown with, gum. 

That for to speken of gomme, herbe or tre, 
Ctynparaison may none imakod be. 

Chaucer. Prologue to Legende of Good Women. 

The babe that milks me. 

I'd pluck my nipple from his boneless gu?ns. 

Shakqjeare. 

One whose eyes. 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drftp lours as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gam. [d. Othello. 

From the utmost end of the head branches (here 
ifisueth out juice, which hangeth downward 

like a cord. Raleigh. 

He ripens spices, fruit, and precious gum. 

Which from remotes^ regions hither come. Widkr. 


The clouds ■ 

Tine the slant lightening j whose thwart fame driven 
down. 

Kindles the gumnty bark of fir and pine. Milton. 

Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields. 

Dryden. 

How each arising alder tiow appears. 

And o'er the Po distils her gummy tears. Id. 

The yawning youth, scarce half awake, essays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raise ; 

Then rubs his gummy eyes, and scrubs his pate. Id. 

Her maiden train. 

Who bore the vests that holy rites require. 

Incense, and odorous gums, and covered fire. Id. 

Observations concerning English amber, and rela- 
tions about the amber of Prussia, prove that amber is 
not a gummous or resinous substance drawn out of 
trees by the sun's heat, but a natural fossil. 

Woodward. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elas- 
tick fermenting particles are detained by their innate 
gummosi/y. Floyci'. 

The tendons are involved with great gumminess and 
collection of matter, Wiseman's Surgery. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a 
viscuous humour. ■* Id. 

She untwists a wire, and from her gums 

A set of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies. 

And trees whose gums are poison. Byron. 

Gum is the mucilage of vegetables, and is of 
no particular smell or taste. It becomes viscous 
and tciiacious when moistened with water; totally 
dissolves in water into a liquid, more or less 
glntinons in proportion to the quantity of the 
gum; not dissolving in vinous spirits or in oils; 
burning in the fire to a black coal, without melt- 
ing or catching flame; suffering no dissipation 
in the heat. of boiling water. The true gums are 
gum arabic, gum Iragacantb, gum senega, the 
gum of cherry and plum trees, and such like. 
All others have more or less of resin in them. 
See Chemistry. I'or more particular descrip- 
tions of the gums, and also of the gum-resins, 
see Chemistry, Index. 

Gum Elastic is treated of under the title of 
Caoutchouc both in the article Chemistry and 
in its alphabetical place. Guaiacum is also 
separately noticed in tjie body of the work. 

Gum, in gardening, a kind of gangrene inci- 
dent to fruit-trees of the stone kind, arising from 
a corruption of the sap, which, by its viscidity, 
not being able to make its way through the fibres 
of the tree, is, by the protrusion of other juice, 
made to extravasate ana ooze out upon the bark. 
When the distemper surrounds the branch, it 
admits of no remedy ; but when only on one 
part of a bough, it should be taken off to the 
quick, and some cow dung clapped on the wound, 
covered over with a linen cloth, and tied down. 
M. Quiirtinie directs to cutoff the morbid branch 
two or three inches below the part affected. 

Gum Arabic is the produce of a species of 
Mimosa. Its chief use in medicine is from its 
glutinous quality, which serves to incrassate and 
obtund thin acrid humors, and thus is useful 
in coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarsenesses, gripes, 
&c. In a dysuria the true gum arabic is more 
cooling than the other simple gums. One ounce 
of gum arabic renders a pint of water consi- 
derably glutinous ; four ounces give it a thick 
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syrupy consistence : but for mucilage, one part 
gum to two parts water is required ; and for 
some purposes an equal proportion will be nc- 
oessary. Jlassclquist relates an imtance of the 
extraordinary nutritive virtues of tliis gum, 
which' happened to an Abyssinian caravan, 
whose provisions were consumed, when they 
had still two months to travel. ‘ They were 
then obliged to search for something among their 
merchandise wherewith they miglit support 
nature; and found nothing mote proper than 
gum arable, of which they had carried a consi- 
derable quantity along with them. This served 
to support above 1000 persons for two montlis; 
and the caravan at last arrived at Cairo without 
any great loss of jieoplc either by hunger or 
diseases.’ 

GUMMA, a sort of venereal excrescence on 
the periosteum of the bones. 

GUMBINNEN, a modern government of East 
Prussia, comprising Prussian Lithuania, and 
bounded by Jvussia, the kingdom of Poland, and 
the government of Konigsberg. Its superhcial 
extent is 01.50 s<|uare miles, with 350,000 inha- 
bitants, of wliom the majority are laitherans; 
next to them are the Calvinists; and best the 
(Catholics. Ib'ussian Jdthuariia is the most fer- 
tile part of f’ast Prussia; but manufaetures 
are nearly unknown. In 1710 it was almost 
depopulated liy the plague; and two years after 
the king of IVussia adtuitted into the country 
several thousand emigrants from Switzerland, 
Prance, the Palatinate, and Franconia. In 1731, 
.and 1734, more than 20,000 Saltzburghers came 
hither. These settlers cleared the superfluous 
woods, drained the marshes, and cultivated the 
land witli much success. The native I athuanians 
are now but few in number. During the seven 
years’ war this province sufi'ered severely from 
the Russians, but the gover!iincnt granted funds 
for its relief. Prussian Lithuania was formerly 
divided into the circles of Insterburg, Oletzko, 
and Sehesten. Since the erection of the go- 
vernment of Gumbinnen, smaller divisions 
have been adopted; it contains nine circles, 
viz. Gumbinnen, Oletzko, Johannisburg, Memel, 
S^talluponen, Tilsit, iNiederungen, Angeiburg, 
and Rhein. 

Gumbixnt’n, a town ()f Ea.st Prussia, on the 
Pissa, and the chief {)Iace of the new govern- 
ment above described. It is regidarly and neatly 
built; the chief object of commerce is corn, 
though the manufactures of woollen, linen, and 
leather, are not inconsiderable - it is exposed to 
hazard from land floods. The inhabitants are 
chiefly prolestanls, and service is ])erforined both 
in the German and Idthuaniiui languages. Popu- 
lation 5300. Sixty-five mih^s east of Konig.sberg. 

GUMS, m anatomy, tire bard fleshy substance 
in eitht*r jaw, through wliieh the teeth spring 
from the jaw-bone. See Anatomy. The gmns 
are apt to becoiiu! spongy, au,d to separate from 
•the teeth ; bnt the cause is often a stony kind 
of crust, formed therein, which, when separated, 
the gums soon return to their former state, espe- 
cially if rubbed witli a mixture of the infusion of 
roses four parts, and the tinetnrc' of myrrh one. 
The scurvy is anotlier disorder which sumelimes 
afl’cets the gums, wlieii not manifest in any olhm 
part. 


Of this word there 
is no satisfactory ety- 
mology, Dr. Johnson 
says. Mr. Lye ob- 
serves, that gun in 
Iceland signifes bat- 
tle; but when guns 
came into use we had 
no eonimercc with 
Iceland. ‘ May not 
gun come by gradual 


GUN,n.i. 

Gun'nel, n. s. 

Gun'ner, n. s. 

Gon'nkry, n . s . 

Gun -POWDER, n . s . 

Gun'-shot, n. s. & adj. 

Gun -SMITH, n. s. 

Gun'-stick, n. s. 

Gun'-SIOCK, 71 . s . 

Gun -stone, n . s . 

Gun'-wale, w. s. 

corruption from cunne, ganne, gunne t Canne is 
the original of cannon.^ Mr. Thomson refers to 
the Scot, ggrif or gin (engine). The general 
name for lire-arms ; the instrument from which 
shot is discharged by fire. Gunnel, corrupted 
from gun-wale. Gunner (cannon ier) he whose 
employment is to manage tlie artillery in a ship. 
Gunnery, the science of artillery ; the art of 
managing cannon. Gun-powder, the powder put 
into guns to be fired. It '’.onsists of about fifteen 
parts of nitre, three parts of sulphur, and two of 
charcoal : the iiroporiions are not exadly kept. 
Gun-shot, made by the shot, of a gun : the reach 
or range of a gun ; the space to wliich a shot 
can be throwm. Gun-smilli, a man whoso trade 
is to make guns. Gun-stick, the rammer, or 
stick, with which the charge is driven into a gun. 
Gunstock, tlie wood to wliich the barrel of the gun 
is fixed. Gun-stone, the shot of cannon. They used 
formerly to shoot stones from artillery, (jiin-wale, 
or gunnel, of a ship, that ])iecc of limber which 
reaches on cither side of the ship from the half- 
deck to the fore-castle, being the uppermost bend 
which finishes the upper works of the hull in that 
part, and wherein they put the stanchions which 
support the waste tree ; this is e*allcd the giTn- 
wale, whether there be guns in the ship or not ; 
also the lower part of any \)ort, wliere ordnanc* 
are, is termed the gun-wale. — Harris. 


The knyghl with his meyne went to se the wallt 
And the wards of llie town as to a knyht befall ; 
Devising, en tentifilick, the strei.gthcs al about; 

And appointed to his sone tl>e porcl anil thf* dout 
For shot of arlilu.sL and of bowe, and eko for shwC of 
ifonne 

Unto the wardes of the town, and how it might be 
woiiuc. ('htiuct r. The Pardonerc imd Tapstere. 
And eke within the castel wriv ; 

Spriiigoldes, t/onnex, bowe.s, ami archers. 

Id, Uomaunt of the Hose, 
With grisly soune, out gueth the grete yonve. 

Id. Leycnde of Good Wotnen. 
The emperor, smiling, said that never emperor was 
yet slain with a yuti. Knolles^s History. 

Tell llie pleasant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turned his hall to yunst ones, and his soul 
Shall stand sorccharged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them. Shakspeare. Henry V.^ 
The nimble yunner 

With lynstoek now the devilish cannon touches. 

And down goes all befr^re him. Id. 

These dread curses, like the sun Against glass. 

Or like an overcharged yun, recoil 

And turp upon thyself. Id. Henry VI. 

They slew the principal gunners, and carried away 
their artillery. . Heyward. 

Sucli as do build their faith upon 
'I he holy text of pike and gun • 

Decide all controversies by 
liifallihle artillery. 


lludihras. 
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Gun-^powdsr consistcth of three ingredients, salt- 
petre, small-coal, and brimstone. 

Broume*s Vulgar Erroujrs. 

Those who are come over to the royal party are 
supposed to be out of gun-shot, Drgden, 

It is of particular esteem with the gun~»niths for 
stocks. Mortimer^ 

The timber is used for bows, pullics, screws, mills, 
and gun-stocks. Id. Husbandry. 

Burning by gun-powder frequently happens at sea. 

Wiseman. 

The symptoms I have translated to gun-shot wounds. 

Id. 

Even a gun-stick flying into fame. Stuart. 

For health and idleness to passion’s flame 
Are soil and gun-powder ; and some good le.'^sons 
Arc also learnt from Ceres and from Bacchus 
Without whom Venus will not long attack us. Byron. 

A Gun is a weapon of offence, which forcibly 
discharges a ball, or otiicr hard and solid matter, 
through a cylindric tube, by means of inflamed 
gun-pow'der. See Gun-powder. The word 
gun now includes most species of fire-arms ; 
pistols and mortars being almost the only ones 
excepted from this denomination. They are di- 
vided into great and small guns : the former includ- 
ing all that w^ also call Cannon, Ordnance, 
or Artillery; the latter including Muskeis, 
Carabines, Mu.squetoons, Blunderbusses. 
Fowling-pieces, &c. See these articles, parti- 
cularly Artilt.ery and Ordnance. 

GUN DELIA, in botany, a genus of the po- 
lygamia segregatu order, and syngenesia class of 
plants; natural order forty-ninth, compositae : 
CAL. none: florets tubular and hermaphrodite: 
the receptacle bristly, with scarcely any pappus. 
Species one only ; an American plant. 

GUNDWANAII, or Goandwanah, an ex- 
tensive province of Ilindostan, stretching from 
19® to 25® of N. lat. On tlie north it is bounded 
by Allahabad and Bahar, and on the south 
by Orissa and the river Godavery. To the cast 
it has parts of Orissa, Bengal, and Bahar, 
and to the west Malwah, Berar, and Allaha- 
bad. Its length may be estimated at 400 miles, 
by about 180 in breadth. It is divided into four 
districts, Gurrah-Mundela, Choteesgur, Nagpore, 
and Chandah. Its principal towns are Nagpore, 
Gurrah, Ruttunpore, Deogur, Ryepore, Sumb- 
hulpore, and Bustar. The greater part of the 
rovince is mountainous, woody, poor and un- 
ealthy, but it possesses diamond mines. The 
more fertile portionsbelong to the Nagpore Mah- 
rattas, the remainder to various chiefs of the 
Goands, who, although professing the Hindoo 
religion, eat animal food, and are in a very unci- 
vilised state. The Mahrattas exact from them a 
moderate tribute. A considerable portion of it 
is now included in Malwah. 

A Gunner is an officer appointed to fire the 
guns, either by. sea or land. In the Tower of 
London, and other garrisons, as well as in the 
field, this officer carries a field staff, and a large 
powder-horn in a string over his left shoulder, 
lie marches by the guns ; and, when there is any 
apprehension of danger, his field-staff' is armed 
with a match. Ilis business is to lay the gun, 
to pass, and to help to load and traverse her. 

GUNN ERA, in botany, a genus of the <lian- 
dria order, and gynaudria class of [laiils. The 


amentum consists of unifiorous scales; there is 
neither calyx nor corolla ; the germen is bi- 
dented, with two styles and one seed. Species 
three : one a native of the Cape, the other two 
from South America. 

Gunni^.ry is the art of charging, directing, 
and exploding fire-arms, as cannons, mortars, 
muskets, &c., to the best advantage. Thi.s art 
depends greatly on having the guns and shot of 
a proper size and figure, and well adapted to 
each other. See Ordnance. As both tho 
theory and practice of gunnery are intimately 
connected with the subject of Projectiles, we 
shall refer the reader to tha.t article : under 
which not only the practical part of gunnery, but 
whatever relates to the action of gun-powder, 
the velocity it communicates to bullets, the re- 
sistance which the atmosphere opposes to their 
motion, and the curves they describe, will be 
fully treated of. 

Gunpowder is a composition of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, mixed together, and 
usually granulated ; which easily takes fire, and 
when fired, expands with great vehemence, by 
its elastic force. To this powder wc owe all the 
action and effect of guns, ordnance, &c., .so that 
the modern military art in a great measure de- 
pends on it. 

. The ifivention of gun-pow’der is usually as- 
scribed to one Bartholdus Schwartz, a German 
monk, who discovered it about the year 1320; 
it is said to luiye been first used in war by ti)e 
Venetians against the Genoese in tlic year 1380. 
Thevcl says its inventor was one Constantine 
Anelzen, a monk of Eriburg. Peter Mexia says 
it was first used by Alpbonsus XL, king of ('as- 
tile, in the year 1242. Ducange adds, that there 
is mention made of this powder in the registers 
of the chambers of accounts of Eranee, so early 
as the year 1338 ; and our countryman friar 
Bacon expressly mentions the composition in 
his treatise De Nullitate Magite, published at 
Oxford in tile year 121G. Some indeed are of 
opinion, that the Arabians or the latter Greeks 
were the first inventors of gun-powder about the 
middle ages of our era ; because its Arabic 
name is said to be expressive of its explosive 
quality. Considerable improvements have lately 
been made in the composition of gun-powder by 
the Chinese. 

The method of making gun-powder recom- 
mendea by colonel James is: — take saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal ; reduce these to a fine 
powder, and continue to beat them for some time 
in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle, wetting 
the mixture occasionally with water, so as to form 
the whole into a uniform paste, which is after- 
wards reduced to grains, by passing it through a 
sieve ; and in this form, being carefully dried, it 
becomes the common gun-powder. E'or greater 
quantities mills are used, by means of which 
more work may be performed in one day than a 
man cun do in 100. 

This destructive powder is composed of 
seventy-five parts nitre, nine sulphur, and six- 
teen of charcoal in the 100. 

To refine Ik suKptlre.-^Fui into a copper, or 
any other vessel, 100 cwt. of rough nitre, with 
about fourteen gallons of clean water, and let it^ 
boil gently for half an hour, and as it boils tiJvC 
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off the s.cum ; then stir it about in the copper, 
and before it settles, put it into your filtering 
bags, which must be hung on a rack, with glazed 
earthen pans under them, in which sticks must 
be laid across for the crystals to adhere to : it must 
stand in the pans for two or three days to shoot : 
then take out the crysUds and let them dry. The 
water that remains in the pans must be boiled 
again for an hour, and strained into the pans as 
before, and the saltpetre will be quite clear and 
transparent; if not, it wants more refining; to 
effect which, proceed as usual, till it is well 
cleansed of all its earthy parts. 

• ’ To pulverise the saltpetre, take a copper kettle 
whose bottom must be spherical, and put into it 
fourteen pounds of refined saltpetre, with two 
quarts or five pints of clean water ; then put the 
kettle on a slow fire : and when the saltpetre is 
dissolved, if any impurities arise, skim them off; 
and keep constantly stirring it with two large 
spattles till all the water exhales ; and when 
done enough it will appear like white sand, and 
as fine as Hour ; but, if it sliould boil too fast, 
take the kclde off the fire, and set it on some 
wet sand, by which means the nitre will be pre- 
vented from sticking to the kettle. When you 
have pulverised a quantity of saltpetre, be care- 
fid to keej) it in a dry place. 

As we have not noticed the method of making 
charcoal in quantities, under that head, wc; may 
here subjoin a few remarks on that important 
constituent of gunpowder. ('onimori charcoal 
contains only sixty-four parts of diamond, or 
pure carbon, and ti\irty-six of oxygen in every 
100. The charcoal of commerce is usually 
prepared from young wood, wliich is piled up, 
near the place where it is cut, in corneal heaps 
covered with eaiih, and Irurnt with the least pos- 
sible access of air. When the tiro is supposed 
to have peiietratod to the centre of the thickest 
pieces, it is extinguished by entirely closing the 
vents. When charcoal is warded very pui’e, the 
product of this mode of preparing it will not 
suffice; for the manufactory of the best gun- 
powder, it is distilled in ii'ori cylinders ; chemists 
prepare it in small i|uaiitities, in a crucible 
covered with sand, and, after they have thus pre- 
pai’ed it, they pound it, and wash away the salts 
It contains by muriatic acid ; die acid is removed 
by the plentiful use of water, and afterwards the 
charcoal is exposed to a low red licat. Pure 
charcoal is perfectly tasteless, and insoluble jii 
water. 

Mr. Marshall furnishes us with a very minute 
account of the manufacture of charcoal. The 
wood having been selected, and the site or heartli 
being determined upon, the turf is ]iared off, and 
the sods laid on one side. The wood, about ten 
cords, is then laid in a ring, somewhat wider than 
the intended hearth ; beginning on the outer 
circumference of the ring, with tlic smallest of 
the round wood : laying the larger jiieces of top 
wood, and the cloven roots or but-ends, towards 
the hearth. 

With tliesc last, some of them nearly as large 
as bushel blocks, they begin to make their pile ; 
leaving a sorl, of chimriey in tlie middle (a ver- 
tical aperture from a foot to eighteen inches 
wide); and, round this core of blocks, set up the 
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top wood, which has previously been cut at the 
time of cording, in a smooth and equable man- 
ner joining the pieces, or rather fitting them in, 
as close to each other as possible : placing the 
convex side of the logs outward ; anti thus form- 
ing the pile in the shape of an inverted bowl, 
nearly semi-globular. The pile being formed, it 
is tiled with sods; which are pointed, to keep in 
the heat the better, by filling up the scams with 
fine pulverised mould. 

Tlie chimney is now filled with short pieces of 
dry wood : near the toj) a live coal is put; over 
this one layer more of dry pieces ; and, upon 
these, a close cap of seed is placed ; nevcrtlie- 
less, this one coal, not larger than the first, and 
excluded from the open air, is sufficient to set 
the pile on fire. As the pieces in the chimney 
burn away, they are replaced with fresh ones : 
thus feeding the lire with fresh fuel. Close- 
paled hurdles are placed on the windward side 
of the heap, to prevent the fire from acting par- 
tially. 

When the fire begins to show itself at the out- 
ward skirts of the bottom of the pile, it is known 
that the coal is fully burnt (or rather that the 
wood is sufficiently charred), which it will be, in a 
j)ile of ten cords, and in dry weather, in seven or 
eight days. The fire, during tlie whole time, is 
carefully kept from breaking out, by throwing 
mould or ashes u])on the weak parts ; so that, 
though the fire passes through every part of the 
wood, little or none of the matter of fire es- 
capes. 

It* is a curious fiact, that, notwithstanding the 
intense heat, no part of the tree is entirely con- 
sumed ; for it is found that even the moss comes 
out ns entire as when it went in ; the only ap- 
parent change is in its being rendered friable, 
and of a black color. Wood that is charred 
shrinks considerably during the process of char- 
ring ; but there is no visible derangement of 
parts. One of the smaller pieces, which is not 
broken in the drawing, appears as entire when it 
comes out, as when it went into the pile. The 
brittleness after charring, however, shows that the 
texture of tlic wood is altered, by the action of 
the fire. 

As soon as the fire disappears, on the outside 
of the hcaj), the workmen begin to ‘ draw the 
coal an operation which is done by running a 
peel between the coal and the hearth ; raising up 
the coal in sucb a manner as to let the mould 
and ashes of the sods fall through between the 
pieces upon the more inward parts still full of 
fire. If this make its appearance in any par- 
ticidur spot, a peel full of ashes is immediately 
thrown against it. 

Having got sufficiently near to the fire, the 
coals raised by tlie peel are raked ofi', with long- 
toothed iron rakes : tlie teeth about a foot long 
and standing about six inches apart: the handle 
and head of wood, except a plate of iron on the 
back, with which the small coal is gathered to- 
gether. No sieve, nor any rake with finer teeth 
than the above, is used. The coal being light is 
readily brought to the surface of the ashes and 
dirt; and, when there, is easily collected (tliongli 
with a kind of slight) with the hack of tlie rake. 
The side thus drawn, being rounded up arul se- 
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cured with ashes, another, the coolest part, is 
drawn in the same manner, till the whole packet 
is taken from the kiln. 

Charcoal newly prepared, absorbs moisture 
with avidity ; it also absorbs oxygen and other 
gases, which are condensed in its pores in quan- 
tity many times exceeding its own bulk, and are 
given out unaltered. Fresh charcoal allowed to 
cool without exposure to air, and the gas then 
admitted, will absorb in the following proportion : 
one part of charcoal -will absorb 2‘25 times its 
bulk of atmospheric air immediately, and 75 
more in four or five hours ; of oxygen gas about 
1*8 immediately, and slowly 1 more : of nitrogen 
gas 1*65 immediately: of nitric oxide 8*5 very 
slowly: of hydrogen gas about 1*9 immediately : 
carbonic acid gas 14*3 immediately. The greater 
part of these gases are expelled by a heat below 
212°, and a portion even by immersing the char- 
coal in water. These absorptions are promoted 
by a low temperature; but, at an elevated tempe- 
rature, charcoal has such an affinity for oxygen, 
that it will abstract it from almost all its combi- 
nations. Hence its utility in reviving metals. I ’ossil 
coal, and all kinds of bitumen, contain a large 
quantity of carbon: it is also contained in oils, 
resins, sugar, and animal substances. 

Charcoal is one of the most unchangeable 
substances ; if the access of air be prevented, 
the most intense heats have no other efiect than 
that just mentioned of hardening it, and render- 
ing its color a deeper black. InsoUible in water, 
and incapable of putrefaction, it undergoes no 
change by mere exposure or age; and stakes 
and other materials of wood which have been 
charred, or superficially converted into charcoal, 
have been preserved from decay for thousands 
of years ; the ancients availed themselves of this 
mode of preparing stakes which were to be 
driven into the ground for foundations and other 
purposes. 

Gun-powder, says major James, for some time 
after the invention of artdlery, wae of a compo- 
sition much weaker than what we now use, or 
that ancient one mentioned by Marcus Gipccus: 
but this, it is presumed, was owing to the weak- 
ness of their first pieces, rather than to their 
ignorance of a better mixture ; for the first 
pieces of artillery were of a very clumsy, incon- 
venient make, being usually framed of several 
pieces of iron bars, fitted together lengthways, 
and then hooped together with iron rings ; and 
as they were first employed in throwing stone 
shot of a prodigious weiglit, in imitation of the 
ancient macliines, to which they succeeded, they 
were of an enormous bore. VVhen Mahomet Ii. 
besieged Constantinople, in the year 1453, he 
battered the walls with stone bullets, and his 
pieces were some of them of the caliber of I200lb. 
but they could not be fired more than four times 
in the twenty-four hours, and sometimes they burst 
by the first discharge. And (biicciardin, in the 
first book of his history, informs us, that so large 
a portion of time between the different chargings 
and dischargings of one of *hose pieces, that the 
besieged bad sufficient time to repair at their 
leisure the breaches made in their walls by the 
shock of such enormous stones. But as mathe- 
inalical knowledge increased in Europe, that of 


mechanics gradually advanced, and enabled ar- 
tists, by making brass cannon of a much smaller 
bore for iron bullets, and a much greater charge 
of strong powder in proportion to their calibres, 
to produce a very material and important change 
in the construction and fabric of those original 
pieces. Accordingly this historian, in the same 
book of his history, informs us, that about 114 
years after the first use made of those unwieldly 
pieces by the Venetians, in the war which they 
carried on against the (jcnoese in the year 1380, 
the French were able to procure for the invasion 
of Italy a great number of brass cannon mounted 
on carriages drawn by horses ; and that these 
pieces could always keep pace with the army. 

Gun-powder was not at first grained, but in 
the form of fine meal, such as it was reduced to 
by grinding the materials together; and it is 
doubtful whether the first graining of it was 
intended to increase its strength, or only-to render 
it more convenient for tlie filling it into small 
charges, and the loading of small arms, to which 
alone it was applied for many years, whilst meal 
powder was still made use of in cannon. But 
at last the additional strength, which the grained 
powder was found to acquire fiom the free pas- 
sage of the fire between the grains, occasioned 
the meal-powder to be entirely laid aside.- The 
coal for making gun-powder is eitlier that of 
willow or hazle; but the lightest kind of willow 
is found to be the best, well charred in the usual 
manner, and reduced to powder. Corned powder 
was in use in Germany as early as the year 15G8; 
but it was first generally used in Fmgland in the 
reign of Charles 1. 

It has been recommended by a French writer 
to preserve gun-powder at sea by means of boxes 
which should be lined with sheets of lead. M. 
De Gentien, a naval officer, tried the experiment 
by lodging a quantity of giiii-powdcr, and parch- 
ment cartridges, in a quarter of the ship which 
was sheathed in this manner. After they had 
been stowed for a considerable time the gun- 
powder and cartridges were found to have suf- 
fered little from the moisture ; whilst the same 
quantity, when lodged in wooden cases, became 
nearly half rotted. 

The proof of gun-powder j by the board of 
ordnance, is thus effected : — Tliey first take out 
of the several barrels of gun-powder a measure 
full, of about the size of a thimble, which is 
sj^read upon a sheet of fine writing paper, and 
then fired : if the inflammation be very rapid, 
the smoke rises perpendicular, and if the paper 
be neither burnt nor spotted, it is then judged to 
be good powder. Then two drams of the same 
powder are exactly weighed, and put into an 
eprouvette ; which, if it raises a weight of 24 lbs. 
to the height of three inches and a half, is re- 
ceived into the king’s magazine as proof. 

Several instruments have been invented to try 
the strength of gun-powder ; but tliey have ge- 
nerally been complained of as inaccurate. Count 
Kumford, in the Philosophical Trans, vol. 71. 
gives an account of a method ^of frying the 
strength of it, to which the reader can also refer : 
but the simple method of the board of ordnance ' 
seems to answer every purpose. The following 
are slated to be the proportions of tlie different 
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ingredients for making gunpo\yder, by different 
powers in Europe : — 
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Gunpowder, in law. By stat. 12, Car. H. c. 
4. the exportation of gunpowder was allow-ed if 
the price did not exceed £5 per barrel.— By 59 
Geo. III. c. 73, this restriction as to price is re- 
pealed ; but power is reserv(;d to the crown to 
prohibit the exportation at any time. — And see 
as to Ireland, stat. 40 Geo. 1 It. c. 7(3. 

To obtain an exclusive patent for the sole 
making or importation of gunpowder or arms, 
or to hinder others from importing them, incurs 
the penalties of prammnire by stat. 16 Car. I. 
c. 21. 1. Jac. II. c.B. Sec stat. 46 Geo. III. 

c. 121. By 12 Geo. HI., c. 61, all former acts 
relative to the making, keeping, and carrying, of 
gunpowder, are repealed ; and by this act it is 
provided, that no person shall make gunpowder 
but in the regular manufactories, established at 
the time of making the statute, or licensed by 
the sessions pursuant to the provisions in sect. 
13, &c., on forfeiture of the gunpowder, and 26'. 
per pound. 

The chief provisions are as follow : — Pestle- 
mills not to be used, on the like penalty. Otdy 
40lbs. of powder to be made at one time under 
one pair of stones ; except Battle-powder, a fine 
fowling powder so called, made at Battle and 
elsewhere in Sussex. Not more than 40 cwt. to 
be dried at one time in one stove. Only the 
quantity absolutely necessary for immediate use 
to be kept in or near the place of making, except 
in brick or stone magazines, fifty yards at least 
from the mill. All gunpowder-makers to have 
a brick or stone magazine near the Thames below' 
Blackwall, to keep the gunpowder when made, 
on penalty of £25 per month ; and .£5 a <lay for 
not removing it when made, with all possible 
diligence. No dealer is to keep more than 
200lbs of powder, nor any person not a dealer 
more than 50lbs., in the cities of London and 
Westminster, or within three miles thereof; or 
within two miles of the king's palaces or maga- 
zines, or half a mile of any parish church ; on 
pain of forfeiture and 2.6. per pound ; except in 
licensed mills ; or to the amount of 3001 1>«. for 
the use of collieries within 200 yards of them. 
Not more than twenty-five barrels to be carried 
in any land carriage, nor more than 200 barrels 
by water (unless going beyond sea or coastwi.se); 
each barrel to contain not more than lOOlbs. 
Various means are directed for the safe convey- 
ance in both cases, and to prevent all danger 
and delay, sect. 18 — 22.. Outward-bound ships 
to take in, and homeward-bound to discharge 


their gunpowder at or below Blackwall; and be 
searched by the officers of the Trinity- ho use. 
General exceptions are made as to his majesty’s 
mills, storehouses, and magazines; and as to 
powder sent with the army or militia ; and ex- 
ported or carried coast-wise below Blackwall. 

Erecting powder-mills, or keeping magazines 
near a town, is a nuisance at common-law, pu- 
nishable by indictment or information ; but by 
46 Geo. III., c. 121, the importation into Great 
Britain of gunpowder, arms, &c., manufactured 
in Ireland, is permitted, notwithstanding the 
stat. 1 .lac. II. c. 8. 

GUNTER (Edmund), M. A. and B. U ,a ce- 
lebrated mathematician, born in Hertfordshire 
in 1581. lie studied at Westminster and Ox- 
ford, where he graduated in 1606 and 1615. 
Being eminent for his knowledge in the mathe- 
matics, he was, in 1613, chosen professor of 
astronomy in Gresham College, where he distin- 
guished himself by his lectures and writings. 
He invented several useful instruments which 
bear his name; and published Canon Triangu- 
lorurn, and a work on the Sector, Cross-staff, 
&;c. He died at Gresham College, in 1626. 

Gc'nter’s (Quadrant. See (Quadrant. 

Gunter’s Scai.e, called by navigators simply 
the gunter, is a largo plain scale, generally two 
feet long, and about an inch and a half broad, 
with artificial lines delineated on it, of great use 
in solving questions in trigonometry, navigation, 
&c. 

GUNTOOR, a district of Ilindostan, on the 
western side of the bay of Bengal, called the 
Northern (drears. It is also called Moorti/.na- 
gur, and lies immediately nortli of the ('arnatic, 
and south of the river Kistnah. This district was 
the Jagier of Bassaliit .lung, the brother of 
the nizam, wlicn the British took possession of 
the otlier ('ircars in 1766, on which account he 
was allowed to retain it during his life. He died 
in 1782, but the nizam did not give it over for 
more than six years. It is about forty miles in 
length, but a low flat country, calculated for 
growing rice. Its principal sea-port is Moota- 
pilly, and its chief towns are Condavir and Gun- 
toor. Under the present system of management, 
it has been united to Ikdnand, and is governed 
by a British judge, collector, &c. 

Guntoou, the capital of the above district, 
an<l station of the civil establishment, possesses 
a small fort. Long. 80° 30' E., lat. 16° 20 N. 

Gunwale of a ship, a piece of timber reach- 
ing from the half-deck to the forecastle, on either 
side of the sliip. It is tlie uppermost band, and 
finishes the upper works of tiie hull in that part, 
and in it are inserted the stanchions which 
support the waislrccs. 

(lURGL, n. s. Lat. gurges. Whirlpool; 
gulf. 

Marching from Eden he shall find 

The plain wherein a hhick bituminous ^ur^6 

lioils out from under ground. 

Milton n Paradise Lost, 

GU'RGION, n, s. The coarser part of the 
meal, sifted from the bran. 

GUTlGLE, V. n. Ital.go/Y/o/mre. See Guggle. 
To fall or gush with noise, RS water from a 
bottle. 
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rjU'RNAIlD, n, s, \ Fr. gournal. A kind 
Gd'rnit. S of sca-fish. 

GURNARD (trigldy Lin.) TptyXa, which 
the Romans called nrjllusj docs not belong to 
this genus, though it was included in it by 
Artedi. These fish, winch are inarirtev all afford 
excellent food. They liave a scaly body, of a 
uniform sliape, compressed laterally, and attenu- 
ated towards the tail. The head is broader than 
the body, and slopes towards the snout, where 
it is armed with spines ; the upper jaw is 
divided, and extends beyond the lower. The 
eyes are near the top of the head, large and pro- 
minent, particularly the upper margin of the 
orbits. The dorsal fins are unequal, the first 
short, high and aculeate; the second long, 
sloping and radiate. The ventral and pectoral 
are uncommonly large, and from their base hang 
three loose and slender appendages. Many of 
the species utter a peculiar noise when taken ; 
many of the species are provided with pectoral 
fins, sufficiently large to enable them to spring 
out of the water. One of the species has been 
denominated the lyre fish, on account of its 
bifurcated rostrum, which bears a faint resem- 
blance to that instrument. 

GURRUMCONDAII, a district of Ilindos- 
tan, in the Carnatic, situated between the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth degrees of nortluMii 
latitude, and seventy-eighth and seventy-ninth 
of eastern longitude.^ It is inoiiniainous, and 
was some years ago*ceded by the Nizam to the 
British. It is included in the colloctorship of 
Cuddapah. Gurrumcondah, the capital, is de- 
fended by a strong-built fort, but has been often 
taken and retaken by the Mahrattas, the My- 
soreans, and the Nizams. By the latter it was 
ceded to the British in the year 1800. 

GUSH, V. n. & 71 . s. Dutch, /jfoiYc/ni ; Gothic, 
gegsaj to pour forth. To Ilow, or rush with vio- 
lence; an emission of fluid in a large quantity 
on a sudden. 

GUST, n.s. ^ IT. go?ist ; Ital. gusto; 
Gust^able, (tclj, I Isl, gustcr ; Lat. guslus, 
GustaT ION, (utj. [ Sens(? of taste ; height of 
GustTul, (idj. ( sensual enjoyment; turn of 

GusTo, 71. s. I fancy; a violent blast of 

Gus'ty, adj. j wind, — written by Spenser 
for jousts and tournaments. Gustablc and gus- 
tation signify the quality of taste, or act of 
tasting. Gusto a relish ; gusty weather, is stormy ; 
tempestuous. 

For jolly knight he seemed, and fair did sit. 

As one for knightly gusts and fierce encounters fit. 

Spenser* 

She led calm Henry, though he were a king. 

As doth a sail, filled with a fretting gust. 

Command an argosie to stem the waves. Shakspeare, 

Vou may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noise. 

When the are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 

Id. 

To kill, I grant, is sin’s extremest gust ; 

But, in defence, by mercy ’tis made just. Id. 

Once upon a raw and (jnstp day. 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his shores. 

Id, Julius Caesar. 

Presently come forth swarms and volleys of libels, 
which are the gusts of liberty of speech restrained. 

Bacm*s Ilcnrg VII. 


This position informs us of a vulgar errour, terming 
the g ill bitter ; whereas there is nothing gustable 
sweeter. Hartjeg. 

As when fierce northorn blasts from the Alps de 
scend. 

From his firm roots with struggling gusts to rend 
An aged sturdy oak. Denham. 

They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, which the offended taste 
Witli spattering noise rejected. Milton. 

The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of gustation, or appertaining unto sapor. * 

Browne. 

Whether his valour they so much admire. 

Or that for cowardice they all retire, 

As heaven in storms they call in gusts of state. 

On Monk and parliament yet both do hate. 

Marvell. 

Wc have lost, in a great measure, the gust and 
relish of true happiness. Tillotson. 

Part stay for passage, ’till a gust of wind 
Sliips o’er their forces in a shining sheet. Dryden. 
Where love is duty on the female side. 

On theirs mere sensual gust, and sought with surly 
pride. Id. Fables. 

My sight, and smell, and hearing were employed. 
And all three senses in full gust enjoyed. Dryden, 
The principal part of painting is to find what nature 
has made most proper to this art, and a choice of it 
may be made according to tlie qust and manner of the 
ancients. Id. 

In reading what I have writt' n, let them bring no 
particular gusto along w'itli them. Id, 

Old age shall do the work of taking away both the 
gusf and comfort of them. 1/ Kst range. 

Fardon a weak Jistemperod soul, that swells 
With sudden gusts, ami sinks as soon in calms. 

The sport of passions. Addison* s Cato. 

Pleasant gustos gratify the appetite of the luxurious. 

. • Derhain, 

Destroy all creatures for tliy sport or gust. 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, God’s uujust. Pt.po. 
What he defai^lts from some dry insipid sin, is but 
to make up for some other more gustful. 

Dccag of Piety. 

GUSTAVIA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andriu order, and monadelphia class of plants : 
CAL. none; the petals are very numerous; the 
berry multdocular : seeds appendaged. Spe- 
cies two; fine tall trees of Surinam aitd Guiana. 

GUSTAVTJS 1. king of Sweden, sou of Eric 
Vasa, duke of (iripsholm, Cdiristian II. king 
of Denmark, having made himself master of Swe- 
den, confined Gustarus at Copenhagen ; but be, 
making his escape, wandered long in the forests, 
till, the cruelties of the tyrant having occasioned 
a revolution, he was first declared governor of 
Sweden, and then, in 1513, elected king, lie 
introduced Lutheranism into his dominions, and 
died in 1560. See Sweden. 

Gustavos Adolphus, the Great, king of 
Sweden, was born at Stockholm in 1594, and 
succeeded his father Charles IX. in 161 1. He 
etipoused the cause of the Protestants in Ger- 
many, who were oppressed by Ferdinand L 
He wiis a great warrior, and gained many vic- 
tories (see Sweden), but was killed in the battle 
of Lutzen, where his troops got the victory, and 
defeated two of the emperor’s armies, in Novem- 
ber, 1632. 

Gustavos III. See Sweden. 
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GUSTROW, a walled town of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, in the principality of VVeriden, situ- 
ated on the Nebel. It has six gates, a castle, and 
about 6000 inhabitants. liere are several 
breweries and brandy distilleries : sixteen miles 
south of Rostock, and twenty-nine east of 

Wismar. 

GUT, n. s. V. a. Germ. kiUlt ln ; 

Gut'tlu, V. a. &; v. n. \ Goth, ; Scot. 
Gut'tlf.r, w. 5. Lkete. A long 

Guz'zlc, V. n.y V. a. & n,s. J membranous ca- 
nal reaching from the stomacli to tlie anus, 
called intestines ; the stomach ; figuratively 
used for gluttony : to gut is to eviscerate ; to 

draw ; to plunder of its eontmits : a guttler 

one who feeds luxuriously ; a greedy eater or 
gormandiser. Guzzle has principal reference to 
greediness in drinking ; to swallow with immode- 
rate gust. 

God for liis inanace him so sore smote. 

With invisible wound, ay incurable. 

That, in his guttes, carfc it so and bote. 

That his peincs weren importable ; 

And certainly the wrcchc was resonable. 

For many a roannes guttes did lie pcinc. 

Chaucer, The ^^onlies Tale, 
This lord wears his wit in his holly, and his guts in 
his head. Sfuikspeare. Troilm and Cressida. 

A viol sliould have a lay of wire-strings below, 
close to the belly, and dim the strings of guts mounted 
upo’n abridge, that by this moans the; upper st.dngs 
stricken should make the lower resound. 

liacon^s Natural History, 

The fishermen save the most part of their fish : 
some arc splitted, powdered, and dried. 

Careuds Coruwall. 

A pic i us, thou did^st on thy guts bestow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was spent, 
Ten millions still Vemained to thee ; which thou. 
Fearing to suffer thirst and famishment. 

In poisoned potion drankest. 

HqLkcwill on Providence, 
And crammed them ’till their guts did ake. 

With cawdlc, cu.stard, and plum-cake. Hudibras, 
Well seasoned bowls the gossip’s spirits raise. 

Who while she guzzles chats the doctor’s praise. 

Roscommon, 

In Nero’s arbitrary time, 

When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 

A troop of cut-throat guards were sent to seize 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces. 

Dry den. 

With false weights their servants’ guts they cheat. 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Id, 

Ilia jolly brother, opposite in sense, 

Laughs at his thrift ; and, lavish of expcnqc. 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles in his own defence. Id. 
They fell to lapping and guzzling, till they burst 
themselves. UEstrangc. 

The fool spit in his porridge, to try if they’d hiss : 
they did not hiss, and so he guttled them up, and 
scalded his chops. 

Tom Brown, of facetious memory, having gutted a 
proper name of its vowels, used it as freely as he 
pleased. Addison, 

The intestines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid 
or poisonous substance taken inwardly. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

GUTHALUS, or Guttalus,, in ancient geo- 
graphy, is thought to be the Viardusof Ptolemy; 
now called the Oder. 

GUTHRIE (William), was born in 1620, at 

Pitforthy, in Angus. He vva.s educated at St. 


Andrew.s for the Scotch kirk, and in 1644 was 
placed as minister in tlie parish of Finwick, but 
after holding his preferment twenty years, was 
ejected as a nonconformist. He wrote the 
Christian’s, great Interest, still held in esteem. 
Ilis d«ath took place in 166b. 

Another William Guthiuf., who has been 
confounded with the above, was bom at Hreichen, 
in the same county, in 1701, or 1706; and, 
after passing throiigli a course of study at Aber- 
deen, quitted his native country in consequence 
of a love affair, and commenced author in 
Imndon. Here he published a History of Eng- 
land, in 3 vols. folio ; A Translation of Quinti- 
lian, in 2 vols. Bvo. ; as also one of some of 
Cicero’s works. The Friends, a novel, 2 vols. ; 
and Remarks on English Tragedy, 8vo. The 
Geographical Grammar, which goes under his 
name, is said to have been compiled by Knox, 
a bookseller in the Strand. A History of Scot- 
land in 10 vols. ; a History of the Peerage, 4 to.; 
and a Universal History, in 13 vols., arc also 
ascribed to him. Mr. Gutlirie ftnally obtain- 
ed a pension, and a commission of the peace for 
Middlesex. He died in 1770. 

GU'ITA, 71. fi. a T.atin term for drop. 

GUTT/E. See Aiu iiitlcturk. 

Gutt.t. Anglica.n.-e, English drop.s, a chemi- 
cal preparation esteemed of great virtue against 
vapors and letliargic afloctions, and purcliascd at 
,£5000 by king Charles 11. from the inventor, 
Dr. Goddard. It is a spirit drawm by the retort, 
from* raw silk, and rectified wnth an essential oil. 

Gutta Rosacla, in mediciUe, a red or 
pimpled face; a distemper, wliieh, though not 
always owing to hard drinking, is most iucidetit 
to tijiplers. 

Gotta Sf.rkna, a disease in which the pa- 
tient, without any apjiarent fault in tlic eye, is 
deprived of sight. See Medicine. 

GUTTATED, ur/;. ^ l.atin gt/tta, yutiula, 

G ut'tu LOUS, (ti/j. S Besprinkled will* drops, 

or in the form of a drop. 

Ice is plain upon tho surface of the water, but round 
in hail, which is also a glaciation, and figured in its 
yuttulous descent from tlic air. 

Browne*s Vulgar Errours. 

GUTTENBURG, or Guttemiiurg (John), 
one of the reputed inventors of the art of print- 
ing, w.as born at Mentz, in 1400, of wealthy 
parents. In 1427 he was at Strasburgh, as a 
merchant ; but returned to Mentz in 1430, and, 
between that time and 1439, appears to have 
made some trials of printing with metal or other 
types. In 1446 he entered into partnership 
with Fust, the result of which was the publica- 
tion of the celebrated Bible of 637 leaves, the 
first considerable specimen of printing with 
metal typos. John Guttenberg died in 1467. 

GUTTER, r/.s. lkv.a.\ Eat. gwRur, 

Gut'tural, ^titraliii. A passage 

Gut'turalness, n. s. ) forwater ; a longitu- 
dinal hollow : the verb signifies to dri^in or cut in 
hollows. Guttural is descriptive of sounds pro- 
nounced with the throat. 

Be as be maic ; for ernest or for game, 

He shall awake, and rise, and go bis waic 

Out at this gutter, erthat it be daie. 

Chaucer. Legcnde of Code Wotncn, 
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My cheeks are guttered with. my fretting tears. 

Sandys, 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling 
winds. 

The guttered rocks, and congregated sands, 

Iraitors enstcepcd to dbg the guiltless keel. 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures, letting safe go by 

The divine Desdemona. Shakspeare. Othello. 

The Hebrews have assigned which letters arc labial, 
which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

In attempting to pronounce the nasals, and some of 
the vowels spiritally, the throat is brouglit to labour* 
and makes that which we call a guttural pronunciation. 

Holder. 

First in a place, by nature dose, they build 

A narrow flooring, guttered, walled, and tiled. 

Dryden, 

These gutter tiles arc in length ten inches and a 
half. Moxon. 

Rocks rise ohe above another, and have deep gutters 
worn in the sides of them by torrents of rain. 

Addison on Italy. 

GUITY, in heraldry, a term used when any 
thing is charged or sprinkled with drops. In 
blazoning, the color of the drops is to be named. 

GUTVVOllT, n. s. Gut and wort. An 
herb. 

GUY, n. s. From guide. A rope used to lift 
any thing into the ship. 

Guy, in sliips, is a large slack rope, extend- 
ing from the head of tlie main-mast to the h(?ad 
of the fore-mast, and having two or three large 
blocks fastened to the middle of it, to sustain 
the. tackle used to hoist in and out the cargo of a 
merchant ship. 

Guy (Thomas), an eminent bookseller, son 
of a coal-dealer in Southwark. He commenced 
business about 1068 with a stock of £250. The 
English bibles being then very badly printed, 
Mr. Guy contracted with the university of Ox- 
ford for their privilege of printing them, and 
carried on a great trade in tlicm for many years. 
Thus he began to accumulate money, and being 
a single man, and very penurious, he daily 
increased his store. The bulk of his fortune, 
however, was acquired by purchasing seamen’s 
tickets during queen Anne’s wars, and South 
Sea stock, in 1720. It is said that at one time 
he was about to marry Ins rnaid-servant, and that 
it was only her extravagance in one instance 
induced him to alter his intentions. The girl 
looking on the paviors at work, near his door, 
remarked a broken ])lace that they had not 
repaired ; when they told her that Mr. Gny had 
directed them not to go so far. * Well,’ she said, 
Slo you mend it, and tell him I bade you.^ But 
she had presumed too much on her influence 
over her careful lover, with whom a few extra- 
ordinary shillings expense turned the scale 
against her; he renounced his matrimonial 
scheme, and commenced a builder of hospitals. 
He was seventy-six y^rs of age when he formed 
<he design of building the hospital which bears 
his name, ahd lived to see it roofed in; dying in 
1724. The charge of erecting this vast pile 
amounted to £18,793, and he left £219,499 to 
endow it. He also erected an alms-house with 
a library ai Tamworth in Staffordshire, for which 
he was representative in parliament, for fourteen 
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poor men and women ; and left £125 a-year for 
their pensions. 

GUYON (J. M. de la Mothe.) See Mothe, 
GUYTON Morveau. See Morveau. 

GUZ, an Indian measure, ecpial to one yard 
English. . 

GUZMAN (Dominic dc), founder of the 
Dominican order of monks, was born at Calaroga 
in Old Castile, 1170. He preaclied against the, 
Albigenses, when pope Innocent III. made a 
crusade against that unhappy people : and was 
inquisitor in Languedoc, where he founded his 
order, which was confirmed by tlie J^ateran 
council in 1215. He died at Bologna in 1221, 
and was canonised. See Dominicans. 

GYBE, 71 . s. &, V. a. See Gibe. 

The vulgar yield an open ear, 

And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. 

Spenser. 

Ready in gybes, quick answered, saucy, and as 
quarrellous as the wcazcl. Shakspeare. Cymbelinc. 

GYBING, the act of shifting any boom sail 
from one side of the mast to llie other. By a 
boom sail is meant any sail whose bottom is 
extended by a boom, the fore-end of which is 
hooked to its resiiectivc mast; so as to swing 
occasionally on either side of the vessel, describ- 
ing an arch, of which the mast will be the 
centre. As the wind or llie course clianges, it 
becomes necessary to change the position of the 
boom, with its sail, which is accordingly shifted 
to tlio other side of the vessel, as a tloor turns 
upon its hinges. The boom is pushed out by tlie 
eifort of the wind upon the sail, and is restrained 
in a proper situation by a strong tackle commu- 
nicating with tlie vessel’s stern, called the sheet. 
It is also confined on the fore ])art by the guy. 

GYEUGYO, or Szent Miklos, a market- 
town of Transylvania, the chief place of the dis- 
trict of Esik. Tlie Armenians, who form the 
chief part of the population, carry on some 
inanufacturen of ornamental works of leatlier. 
I.ong. 25^" 36' E., lat. 46^ 39' N. 

GYGFS, a Lydian, to whom Candaules, king 
of the country, showed liis wife naked. See 
Lydia. According to Plato, Gyges descended 
into a chasm of the earth, where he found, a 
brazen horse, who^se sides lie opened, and saw 
within the body the carcase of a man, from whosU 
finger lie took a brazen ring. This ring, when 
he put it on his finger, rendered him invisible; 
and by rneans of it he introduced himself to the 
queen, murdered her husband, married her, and 
usurped the orown of Lydia! 

GYMNASIARCHA, in antiquity, the director 
of the gymnasium. He had two deputies under 
him ; the Xystarclia, and the Gymnastes. 
GYMNAS'TICALLY,z/t/i;. k Fr. gymnique, 
Gymnas'tic, adj. > gymnast ique ; Gr. 

Gym'nic, rti//. y yvpviKOQ, yvp- 

vaariKOQ. Pertaining to athletic exercise ; con- 
sisting of leaping, wrestling, running, throwing 
the dart, or quoit: athletically made 

The country hath his recreations, the city his several 
gymnicks and exorcises, may-gamoa, feasts, wakes and 
inerry meetings tQ solace themselves. 

Burton* s A^tomy of Melancholy. 
Have they not sword-players and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runners ? 

Milton, 
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Such as with agility ami vigor ars not gyjnnastically 

ro posed, nor actively use those parts. Browne, 

Tlie Cretans wisely forbid their servants gymtutsticks 
at well as arms; and yet your modern footmen exer- 
cise theinselveg daily, whilst their enervated lords are 
softly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthnot, 

Gymnastics. From yvfivoQy naked, because 
the ancient exercises of this kind were per- 
formed naked ; a modern name for certain exer- 
cises ancient and modern, which have been thus 
distinguished. The ancient gyinnasium was 
little more than a school for warriors, those exer- 
cises only being encouraged, the advantages of 
which were seen in the field : hence boxing and 
the pancratium fell into disrepute, solely because 
the corpulence they encouraged was injurious to 
the military character. Thus Plutarch says, ‘ If 
would take three shields to cover a pugilist;' 
and Cato enquires, ‘ Of what service can a man 
be to his’country who is nothing but belly ?' 
The modern gymnasium has nosucli pretensions: 
in it the arts of ^var are not cultivated ; but the 
manly exercise of the limbs, the consequent vi- 
gor of the muscles, and the health and robustness 
necessarily ensuing, are its main objects. This 
article, therefore, naturally divides itself into, 
I. The History of Gymmislics, ancient and mo- 
dern. 11. The more particular description of 
modern Gymnastic exercises. 

PART I. 

HISTORY OF GYMNASTICS. 

With regard to the history of gymnastic exer- 
cise*?, their origin, it is evident, must be nearly 
coeval with the first congregation of men into 
societies. At that time, when agility and strength 
were the principal requisites of a warrior, when 
leaping, hurling the javelin, racing, wrestling, 
&c., were exercises which alone would fit men 
for the field, enable them to repel the attacks of 
their neighbours, or in turn to become themselves 
the aggressors ; when the defence of their own 
property, or the seizure of that of others, was 
the employment of a principal part of their lives, 
the gymnastic art would undoubtedly occupy a 
prominent place in the education of youth. Ac- 
cordingly we find, the elders of those primitive 
governmeiils soon instituted periodical games; 
they gave prizes and honors to the con(|uerors, 
and excited in every possible w'ay the emulation 
of the young men, till the* Olympic games, ori- 
ginally the periodical race of four brethren, iii 
process of time became the occupation of days, 
the data by which time was reckoned, and the 
cause of war between celebrated cities and even 
entire nations. Almost all llie early writers no- 
tice the ancient games of the gymnasium, and 
among the first are those celebrated at the funeral 
of Patroclns, as recorded by Homer in the 
twenty-third book of the Iliad. Even then the 
art wanted but little of perfection, for we find 
that the Greeks had not only the simple foot- 
race, and the manly wrestling-match, but also 
the chariot-race, the combats of the ccstus, and 
of the sword, hurling the discus and the javelin, 
and exercisiiHif with the bow ; nor did Ulysses oT 
Tydides think it beneath them to join in the 
combat or the race. Not long after, these exer- 
cises were applied to the medical art. Accord- 


ing to Plato, one Uerodicus, a little prior to 
Hippocrates, was the first who introduced them 
into physic; and his successors, convinced of 
their usefulness, continued the practice. Hip- 
pocrates has given in.stances of it, where he 
treats of exercise in general, and of the particu- 
lar effects of walking, with regard to health; also 
of the different sorts of races on foot or horse- 
back; leaping, wrestling, the exercise of the 
suspended ball, chironomy, unctions, frictions, 
rolling in the sand, tkc. Hut, as physicians did 
not adopt all the gymnastic exercises in their 
practice, they were divided between them and 
the masters of martial and athletic exercises, 
who ke|)t schools, the number of which greatly 
increased in Greece; and gymnasia, places appro- 
priated solely to these exercises, soon made their 
appearance in the principal cities. Lacedaemon 
was the first place Vvhere they were built, and 
three soon after were erected at Athens, Ac 
cording to Vitruvius, the gymnasia were a knot 
of buildings united, sufficiently capacious to 
hold many thousands of people at once ; and 
having room for philosophers, and the professors 
of the sciences, to read their lectures ; and wrest- 
lers, dancers, and others, to exercise at the same 
time. They consisted of twelve parts, yiz. 1. 
The exterior porticos, where the philosophers, 
rhetoricians, mathematicians, and physicians, 
read public lectures, and vvhere they also dis- 
puted and rehearsed their performances. 2. The 
ephebium, where the youth assembled very early, 
to exercise in private without any spectators. 
3. The coryceum, apodyterion, or gymnasterion, 
a kind of wardrobe, where they were stripped, 
either to bathe or exercise. 4. The ela’othesium, 
ali pterion, or nnetuarium, a|)pointed for the unc- 
tions, which cither preceded or followed the 
use of the bath, wrestling, pancratia, kc. .5. 
The conisteriinn or conistra, in which they co- 
vered themselves with sand or dust, to dry up 
the oil or sweat. 0. The pialastra, jiropeiiy so 
called, wh(?ie they practised wrestling, the pu- 
gillate, pancratia, and other exercises. 7. The 
sphieristciium or tennisconrt, reserved for exer- 
cises wherein they used balls. 8. Large un- 
paved alleys, which comprehended the space 
between the ])orticos and the walls wherewith 
the edifice was surrounded. 9. The xysti or 
porticos for the wrestlers in winter or bad wea- 
ther. 10. Other xysti or open alleys, for fine 
weather, some of which were quite open, and 
others planted with trees. 11. The baths, con- 
sisting of several different apartments. 12. 3'he 
stadium, a large space of a semicircular form, 
covered with sand, and surrounded with seats 
for the spectators. 

The principal gymnastic exercises of the an- 
cients were five in number. They began with 
the foot-race (^po/xof), which was the most an- 
cient and in the greatest esteem, as it enabled 
the warrior to make a sudden assault or a quick 
retreat; and Homer, thetefore, constantly entitles 
his hero Achilles ‘ iro^aq wKvg, swift of foot.' 
David also, in his eulogy on Saul and Jonathan, 
exclaims, ‘ They were swifter than eagles, they 
were stronger than lions.' The victorious racer 
gave his name to the Olympiad. Sometimes they 
ran in armour, and were then called oTrXiroSpofioi. 
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— A\fta, or the exercise of leapio^y ranked se- 
CGiul, and was generally performed with oval 
weights of lead, having holes in them through 
which the leapers put their fingers, and by tliese 
they poised and assisted forward their bodies. 
The proficiency of some of these was very great: 
Pausanias assures us, that Phaulus of Crotona 
leaped fifty-two feet. — Tlie hurling of the discus 
{di(rKog)y a quoit of stone, brass, or iron, was 
among the most ancient of these sports. It was 
thrown under tlie hand as the quoit is now in 
England, and the object was to hurl it further 
than another could do. 

The wrestling of the ancients {ttoXti) required 
equal strength and agility. Tliey never encoun- 
tered till all their joints had been fomented and 
suppled with oil to prevent strains, and to elude 
the grasp of their antagonists. After having 
anointed their whole bodies, they rolled them- 
selves in sand to prevent excessive perspiration, 
and were then considered ready to enter tlie 
lists. The victory was adjudged to him who had 
given his antagonist three falls. Uvyfxaxtayor the 
exercise of boxing, was the last both in order and 
in estimation. As well as a certain fleshiness of arm, 
and stoutness, if not corpulence of body, to in- 
crease the force of their own blows and to lessen the 
injury of their antagonist’s, a certain regimen was 
requisite, regular'sleep, rest, and ])rovisions,which 
but ill prepared the combatants for the privations 
of war. In this exercise also the victory was never 
decided till oim 3 of thb parties fairly yielded, either 
by holding up a finger, or demanding quarter. 
This, however, .seemed so contrary to the obsti- 
nate character of Grecian valor, that one of the 
parties was generally slain ; and the laws of 
Sparta absolutely prohibited her citizens from 
ever engaging in it, as a Spartan was ‘ taught to 
disdain saving his life by yielding to his o])po- 
nent, and the life of a Greek was not to be .sacri- 
ficed to the amusemeqt of an hour.’ 

At first they used never to box but with naked 
fists and arms, afterwards they covered thg wri.sts 
and hands with leather thongs, and at length 
fought with their arms and fists perfectly cased 
in leather, loaded with plummets of lead. These 
tremendous gloves were called Castus, and the 
following description of those of Eryx, the bro- 
ther of Acestes, king of Sicily, sufficiently proves 
the direful nature of the combat: — 

In medium geminos immani pondcre caestus 
Projecit ; quibus accr Eryx in praelia suetus 
Ferre manurn, duroque inlcndcro brachia tergo. 
Obstupuere aniuii ; tantorum ingentia septem 
Terga bourn plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 

AHneid lib. v. 1. 401. 

He threw 

Two pomlerous gauntlets down in open view. 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fght to wield. 

And ghcath his hands with in the listed field. 

With fear and wonder seized, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with seven distinguished folds 
Of tough bull-hides : the space within is spread 
With irop, or with loads of heavy lead. JDryden, 

The Pancratium also (Gr. ‘rrayicpariov) is 
worthy, of notice. It was a contest in which 
both wrestling and boxing were united, and the 
combatants often threw themselves upon the 


ground, and continued the fight by biting, 
scratching, pinching, kicking, or any other 
method of annoying their antagonists. This was 
continued till one of them yielded ; and it often 
happened that he who in wrestling would have 
conquered, was, in the Pancratium, compelled 
to give in. In the time of Homer all these exer- 
cises were performed in drawers, wliicli, indeed, 
were not laid aside before the thirty-second 
Olympiad. One Orseppus, a wresth'r, is sai i to 
have been the first who introduced tlie practice 
of contending naked : for, having been worsted 
by his drawers entangling him, he threw them 
aside, and the rest afterwards imitated him. 

From the Greeks the Romans derived tliese 
exercises, and improved them to the highest de- 
gree of magnificence. But the declension of the 
empire involved the ruin of the arts, and, among 
others, that of gymnastics. The attempts to re- 
vive and improve them, at the close of the last 
century, it is now our business to notice. 

Germany was the first country that attempted 
the revival of these ancient and inanly sports. 
At Sclmeppheuthal, near Gotha, Salzman first 
framed a course of gyniiiitstics, which was im- 
proved and arranged by Gutsinuth, who pub- 
lished tlie first modern treatise on the subject in 
1793. In Denmark the government, intent on a 
jilan of public education, issued' an order that a. 
pitxm of ground should be allotted to every pub- 
lic school for the jiractice of these exercises; and, 
in 1804, no less than sixteen of these establish- 
ments were formed in that kingdom. In 1810 
a gymnasium was erected at Berlin by the Prus- 
sian govermnent, and placed under the direction 
of M. Jahn, by whose exertions several similar 
institutions liave been formed in various jiarts of 
Prussia and Germany. In fact, no large academy 
is now considered jierfect in those countries whicli 
does not include a course of gymnastics in its 
system. In IB 17 appeared Gutsinuth ’s com- 
]dele Systein of Gymnastic Exercises, to which, 
in the course of the article, we sliull find it ne- 
cessary to refer. 

I'.arly in the spring of 1826 a meeting was 
held in Londou at the Mechanics’ Theatre, 
Southampton Buildings, Dr. Gilchrist in the 
chair, to consider of the practicability of esfah- 
lishing a London Gymnastic Society. Professor 
Voelker of Germany came forward and ofl'ered 
to give his instructions gratuitously, and another , 
gentleman present advanced the money for the 
erection of the apparatus. A society was soon 
formed, and they purchased a piece of ground 
on the higher part of Spa Fields, near Penton- 
ville. From its elevation it is dry, and capacious 
enough to accommodate about 300 gymnasts. 
The.se are arranged in classes according to their 
size and capacity ; and the various poles, &c., 
are constructed of different sizes accordingly. 
At the ringing of a hell each class changes the 
exercise in which it has been previously engaged, 
and begins a new one, according to a plan pre- 
scribed by the dir(*ctor. The success of the un- 
dertaking has, we think, exceeded even the ex- 

f ectation of the most sanguine of the projectors. 

n about two months they numbered 700 pupils; 
and it was soon seen that similar places might be 
erected with advantage in various part.s of the 
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suburbs of London. Similar societies have been 
formed at Hackney, Bethnal Green, Knights- 
bridge, &c. 

PART II. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MODERN GYMNASTIC 

EXERCISES. 

The ancient and modern gymnastics must not 
be confounded. The present professors of the 
art entitle it ‘a revival of the ancient exercises of 
the Greeks , but he who should visit Pentonville 
with the hope of watching the striving of the 
dusty wrestler, the combat of the Pancratium, or 
the hurling of the discus, will indeed be dis- 
appointed. He will see but little in the ‘leaping 
stand,^ or the ‘climbing scadbld,’ of the London 
gymnasia to remind him of the Grecian academy 
or the Roman amphitheatre. The ancieiR 
g)mi«astics fitted men for the field, and for the 
fatigues of war — the moderns profess only to 
improve the constitution ; to enable men to en- 
counter without injury the close air of the 
counting house or the drawing room ; to endure 
without trouble the fatigues of a city life. To 
strengthen all the muscles of the body being their 
object, the exercises are necessarily of diflerer.t 
kinds. The principal ones are six in number : 
wo commence with the most simple and 
natural. 

Rujjning, 

As it is evidently necessary to the performance 
of several of the other exorcises, the young gym- 
nast must particularly endeavour to acquire a 
swift and easy method of running. The most 
common fault is the taking too short and swift 
steps, which soon fatigue, and the progress is not 
so great in proportion as when the steps are 
longer though less quickly performed. It is also 
more difficult to breathe in time with such steps, 
and the runner consequently sooner loses his 
wind. About 350 or 400 feet is the best length 
for a course ; though for very young or weak 
pupils 250 may be found sufficient, and when a 
party first begin this exercise, they should start 
in the military ‘double-quick time.’ This will 
prevent strains, either from the violence of start- 
ing or the sudden exertion of the race, for which 
the body might be unprepared. Indeed sufficient 
attention has never been paid to swift running in 
time, and consequently a line can scarcely be at 
all kept by persons when running with only a 
moderate degree of swiftness. 

Leaping. 

Leaping is the best bodily exercise for the lower 
members, and therefore occupies a very promi- 
nent place in all modern gymnastics. In order, 
however, to practise this with ease, initiatory ex- 
ercises are often necessary. We frequently meet 
with persons of considerable muscular strength, 
who, from their habits of life, are so sluggish and 
unwieldy that they know not how to exert it. 
The ploughman, who with ordinary fatigue 
would guide the plough all day through the 
hardest furrows, would be unable probably to 
leap a ditch .to save his life. These preliminary 
exercises are hopping, and striking the lower 
part of the back with the feet and the knees 
against the breast. In hopping care should be 
VOL. X. 
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taken to make the steps short and quick, keeping 
the arms crossed and the head erect. After these 
exercises have in some degree brought the mus- 
cles of the thigh into play, and rendered the 
knee-joints sufficiently flexible, the pupil may 
begin leaping. Of leaps there are several dif- 
ferent kiiid.s, viz. the long leap with or without a 
run, the high leap with or without a run, the deep 
leap, or the same leaps with a pole, all of whicfi 
are very differently peiformed. 

1. The long leap xeilhout a run is an excellent 
exercise, particularly for the muscles of the feet, 
calves, and thighs. It is performed merely by 
the elastic power of the feet, assisted by a swing- 
ing of the hands. The long leaps arc best per- 
formed over a ditch about a foot deep, and 
increasing in breadth from one end to the other 
thus : — 


taking care that the margin of one side, A, be 
composed of loose sand to the extent of about 
two feet and a half, in order that a slip in de- 
scending may not strain the feet of the Icaper. 
The broadest end of the ditch need not exceed 
twenty feet, and the breadth should diminish 
gradually to about four and a half. Continued 
jumping from one end to another of a long 
piece of ground is also recommended as an ex- 
cellent preparatory exercise. 

2. The high leap without a run . — In order to 
practise the high leaps it is necessary to construct 
a leaping stand, which is generally made in the 
following manner: — Two upright posts, a and b 
in the diagram, are fixed in the ground at the 
distance of about twelve feet from each other, 
and having holes drilled in them at every inch 
for the insertion of the pegs c, f, over which a 
cord is kept extended by the two weights fastened 
to its extremities : — 
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The leap over the cord must always be made 
from the side of the stand, opposite to which the 
string is laid, in order that it may give way if 
struck by the feet. This stand therefore allows 
of leaping from one side only, and even then 
the weight often occasions the string to entangle 
the leaper, although his feet carry it off the pegs. 
A better stand may be im^de (if the leapers are 
not very numerous) with poles that shut up in 
three joints, one within the other, similar to 
some fishing-rods. These being drawn out to 
any required lengtli, and supported in their 
position by means of small pegs, a thin light 
cane in place of the string is laid along the top 
of the two poles, which are slightly grooved to 
receive it. See plate II. Gymnastics, fig. 2. 
This will be found to fly oft' with the slightest 
touch, and never to embarrass the pupil : a cir- 
cumstance worthy of consideration, as a fall 
when leaping to the height of eight or ten feet 
often produces serious injury. This stand may 
also be used with equal safety from either side; 
but the poles cannot be set so fiir asunder as in 
the other, it being difficult to procure a thin cane 
that is straight above five feet in length. In 
order to learn the high leap without a run, the 
pupil is directed to place himself at about the 
distance of four feet from the stand, and having- 
excited the elastic power of his feet by a pre- 
liminary leap of about three feet, he springs 
over the cane. The two leaps should be made 
very light, and follow one another instantane- 
ously, that the force of the first spring be not 
lost. It is better for young pupils to begin 
this with the cane no higher than the knees; but 
many persons will spring over a cord at the 
height of the pit of the stomach. 

3. T/ie deep leap is a spring from one side of 
a ditch to the other, which is considerably lower, 
or indeed from any high place tq a low one, and 
is best performed with the assistance of the 
bands. By contriving to throw himself partly 
on his hands, and let the weight of his descent 
thus gradually pass over to the feet, the gymnast 
will soon be enabled to leap from a height, that 
to an unpractised eye would appear dangerous. 
By continual practise on the ladder of the 
climbing-stand (see plate I. Gymnastics), for 
instance, he will in time be enabled to leap with 
comparative ease from a two pair of stairs win- 
dow, and thus have a considerable advantage in 
case of fire over the idle or the sedentaiy man, 
to whom a leap from the first floor would be 
often fatal. For exercise this leap is often per- 
formed without the assistance of trie hands, and 
great care must then be taken to fall on the ball 
of the toes, instead of the heels, as otherwise a 
very considerable shock may be given to the 
body. Dropping also from a height is often 
connected with this exercise, and great care 
must then be taken to keep the knees slack, and 
the body rather forward in the descent. These 
exercises must on no account be performed after 
a meal, as the shock on a full stomach may 
sometimes occasion hernia. 

4. The long leap with a run is to be practised 
over the ditcli shown above, and the run should 
never exceed t^Venty-five feet. The steps should 
be small, and increase in rapidity as they ap- 
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proach the leapingr-place ; long steps are to 
be particularly avoided, as they considerably 
diminish the force of the run. As it is evident 
that the spring can be finally made with only one 
foot, and most persons leap best with the right, 
some little practise is required to enable the 
leaper to so far measure the distance with his 
eye, as to bring that foot forward to lea]) with. 
When descending, the feet should be kept dose 
together, the knees slack, and the chest well 
thrown forward, and on arriving at the ground 
a light spring should be again made to lessen the 
shock ot the fall ; thougli if the opposite margin 
be formed of loose sand to the depth of about 
three feet, as before recommended, no shock can 
be felt. Many young leapers, however, by 
throwing the feet too forward, fall backward on 
coming to the ground, or by separating the legs 
give to one of them alone the whole weight of 
the descent, and thereby are a[)t to receive some 
unpleasant strains. But, of all the faults of 
young beginners, the most common is that of 
endeavouring to hurl themselves along without 
leaping to a sufficient height : they thus come 
quickly to the ground, and generally fall on 
their- faces by the strength of their own leap. A 
person who can leap three or four times the 
length of his body, may be said to be a good 
lea|)er, though he will reinaiu as a gymnast far 
l)chirui Phaulus of Crotona, who leaped fifty- 
two feet at the Olympic games. 

5. The high leap with a run may be performed 
either by bending the legs under the body as close 
as possible, immediately on leaving the ground; 
or by throwing the left leg over the cane, and 
drawing the right sharply up to the bottom of 
the back ; or by throwing them together, either 
to the right or left side, to prevent their catching 
against the obstacle over which you lea]>» The 
run, &(!., is the same as in the preceding exercise ; 
and many leapers will in this manner clear a 
wall considerably above their own lieight. At 
Greenwich this exercise is combined with a game 
of carrying off a ring on the top of a sword wliile 
in the act of leaping, and this accustoms tlie pu- 
pils to spring with great precision and coolness. 

6. The long leap v'ith a pole. — We are now 
come to leaping with a pole, which has been 
said to be ^vaiiltingy in which the leaper, instead 
of supporting himself by an intervening object, 
carries with him a pole, which he places in what- 
ever spot he chooses.’ This is, however, by no 
means correct; the support given by a wall, biu*, 
or other fixed object over which you have to 
move, and on which the hands must be moved, 
bears but little resemblance to a moveable pole 
which swings with your body, and on which you 
in a manner hang. The pole should be from 
about six feet to ten, or even thirteen, feet long, 
and about two inches thick at the bottom, taper- 
ing to about an inch at the top : ash is the best 
wood, as fir, though more easily procured straight, 
is more liable to crack. This pole is held with 
the right hand about the height of the head, and 
the left a little higher than the hips. The run is 
the same as before, but the leap must be made 
with the left foot. The leaper then swings round 
to the right of the pole, making a turn, so that 
his body faces, on his reaching the opposite 
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bank of the ditch, the side from wiiich he set 
out. The body should be kept near the pole, 
and the swing must be carefully given, lest, by 
pulling the pole in a direction lateral to the 
ditch, you should fall sideways into tlie ditch. 
The spring and the fixing of the pole must be 
made at the same moment, as otherwise the 
swing is not so strongly made ; and, in propor- 
tion as he l)ecomes more expert, the leaper may 
advance his hands higher up the pole, and thereby 
have a more powerful swing. The feet should 
be stretched out as far as possible to reach the 
opposite bank, and if this should be lower than 
the one from which the leap is taken, the hands 
should be slid down the pole vvliile in thp act of 
leaping. This exercise is very common in Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, and the other fen counties 
which abound with dykes ; but it is there com- 
mon to throw the body strongly against the pole, 
and, letting it pass bctvvcen the legs, to ride over, 
as it were, upon it. 

7. The high Leap with a pole greatly resembles 
the preceding one, except that, the sweep being 
smaller, the hands must be more raised, and the 
legs quickly turned^ to prevent tlieir coming in 
contact witli the cord. The left hand should 
grasp the pole at the same distance from the 
bottom that the cord is from the ground. The 
polo is not always fixed at the same distance in 
front of the stand, but further, in proportion to 
the height of the leap. The swinging upward is 
principally efl’ected oy the force of tlie spring as 
connected with the quick motion occasioned by 
the run, which, being suddenly cheeked by the 
fixing of the pole, changes its horizontal direction 
to one of a slanting ascent, and thus carries the 
body of the leaper over the cord or cane. At the 
same time the leaper must observ'c to fix the pole 
right before him, and not either to the right or 
left, as otherwise the force of the run wall throw 
him from the pole. The best criterion of a good 
leap is, that the pupil descend in an equal balance 
to the ground, that is to say, he is not compelled 
to run backward to keep himself from falling, 
which is too often the case. The descent should 
take place on the balls of the toes, and the knees 
should ])e slackened to prevent any shock. 

Vaulting, or the art of leaping over an object 
with the assistance of the hands, requires next to 
be attended to. — Tliis is performed by placing 
the hands on the wall, bar, or gate, over or upon 
which you vault, and at the same time giving a 
spring; swinging yourself round, and descending 
with your face towards the object. The leaning 
of the hands not only gives direction to, but con- 
siderably assists the swing, and thereby augments 
the muscular power of the arms, shoulders, ike., 
as well as of the legs. In order that this exercise 
may be practised with case and safety, wooden 
horses, whose sides and backs are commonly 
stuffed with wool, and covered with leather, are 
to be erected in the gymnasium. 1. The pupil 
places himself in front of the horse, makes one 
preparatory leap, and then, fixing both hands on 
it and springing up, throws bis right leg over : 
the body is then suspended by the support of the 
hands, and descends gradually to the riding po- 
sition. In order to dismount, the rider swings 
himself on his hands, first forward and then 
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backward, and then, closing his feet, throws them 
both over to the ground. A person may soon 
learn to mount a horse of any size in this inanner. 

Vaulting over the horse ought to be frecpiently 
practised, as it is applicable in so many instances. 
With a short run a person may soon learn to 
throw liimself over the height of his chest, and, 
by shifting the hands, over a very broad table. 
Vaulting on, in a standing position, is performed 
with a short lain ; the pupil then places hi.s 
hands at a little distance from one another on 
the object, and, at the same time, leaping up, 
draws his knees forcibly towards his breast, so 
that the feet come up between the bands ; the gym- 
nast then, quitting the liorse with his hands, 
stands upright. If he wish to seat himself side- 
ways on the horse, he need only, instead of 
standing, continue to throw forward his feet, and 
he will beablQ to seat himself on the saddle ; or, 
should he still continue his leap, he will go over 
the horse straight forward. 

Swinging o\ tiik Bar. — This, though an ex- 
ercise not so directly applicable to tlie accidents 
of active life as leaping, vaulting, or climbing, 
greatly augments the muscular power of the 
body, and must never be omitted in the gymna- 
sium. Bars should therefore be erected similar 
to those shown in Plate 111. (jymnastics, and 
if possible they should be under cover from 
the rain and tlie sun. In order to construct these 
stands, erect two strong posts (a and fig. 4), 
about six feet bigli and eighteen feet asunder, 
and on the top of them fix a thick transverse 
beam, rounded at the top to give a more easy 
grasp to the hand. Then fix three iijiright posts 
c, c, c, about five feet in height, and on them, in. 
conjunction with the post />, fasten two other 
transverse poles d, (/, at the distance of about 
three feet from one anotlier. You will thou have 
the single bar A, and the double bars B, as re- 
presented in the plate. The exercises on these 
bars are so various that we cannot be expected 
to describe them in detail. On the double bars 
the principal ones are performed, citlier by rais- 
ing the body on the two liands as the pupil 
is represented doing, B, Plate III., or by 
swinging along them, or lowering and raising 
himself by degrees, by the strength of his arms 
only. On the single bar the most difficult is the 
seizing the bar with botli the hands on the same 
side and raising the body by pulling upward, 
the feet being meanwhile closed and hanging 
down. This exercise is very fatiguing, and, 
though many persons will go through it nine or 
ten times successively, twenty times will tire the 
strongest man. Hanging by the arms and legs, 
or by the arms or logs alone, and swinging in 
different ways round the bar, are the other exer- 
cises on this bar. They should, indeed, never 
be neglected, as they greatly facilitate the gym- 
nasPs progress in the following exercise. 

Climiung, — The uses and advantages of this 
art arc too evident to need any particularisafion. 
In order to practise it in all its varieties, difiet- 
ent kinds of stands or scaffolds have been recom- 
mended. The best is recommended in a work 
entitled Instructions in all kinds of (Jymnastic 
Exercises, by a Military Officer. Plate I. repre- 
sents this stand, with all it.s appurtenances. It 
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is formed of two strong posts fixed firmly in the 
ground, about twenty feet high and about forty 
from each other. Over these is fastened the 
strong beam A 13, to which are fasttuied the 
ropes, poles, &c. The mast a is also fixed in the 
ground, and to it two ladders />, />, are attached. 
To the great cross beam, A 13, are fastened two 
poles (/, c, two thick ropes /i g, and a rope lad- 
(Jier }u The standing place, i, is useful as a rest- 
ing place, and to accustom the nerves to look 
down without fiiar from a considerable height. 
The first thing for pupils to attend to in climb- 
ing is to be able to ascend and descend th(^ lad- 
der quickly, witliout fear, and carrying up with 
them some burden. Wlnm they can easily do 
this they may begin to ascend and descend the 
inside of the ladder; this also being accom- 
plished, let tliem endeavour to descend it witli 
their hands only. The last exerci^se on the lad- 
der is to ascend it with the hands, the feet m(‘an 
while hanging loose; this indeed requires consi- 
derable exertion, for the whole weight of the 
body miisf not only be supported but raised by 
one arm only, wliile the other catches at the 
second step above the head. Climbing the rope 
ladder is much more difficult tlian is generally 
supposed, for, the bottom of the ladder hanging 
loose, a person unaccustomed to it receives no 
support from his feet, but ratlier trouble as they 
fly from under liirn and give his arms very strong 
jerks, lly degrees, liowever, he learns to keep 
his feet stretched out, and thus to avail himself 
of their assistance. Tin* gymnast may now begin 
to climb the upright polo ; this is done by alter- 
nately holding on and raising tlie arms and logs, 
and reipiircs nothing but a tight hold by the legs 
and a strong ]mll with tlm arms. On the slant 
pole it is more diflicult, as the weight of the body 
depends more on tlic arms. Climbing the mast 
is still more diflicult, as it cannot be grasped by 
the hands, and therefore the climber must lay 
fast hold of his left arm w itli his riglit hand, and 
his right arm witli his left. The other methods 
of climbing the ropes, &:c,, are better learned by 
practice and actual inspection tlian any instruc- 
tions, however detailed. See Plate I, Gym- 
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WiiKSiLixG is sometimes included in the 
gymnastic exercises, but to this it is our inten- 
tion to give a separate article. See Wrest- 
ling. 

GYiMXOPYRIS, in natural history, a name 
given by Dr. Hill to pyrita) of a simple internal 
structure not covered with a crust. See Pyrii es. 
Of these tliere are only two species: 1. A green 
variously shaped kind. 2. A botryoid kind. 
Tlie first is the most common of all the pyritae, 
and appears under a great diversity of shapes. 
Tt is very hard and heavy, readily gives fire with 
.Steel, but will not at all ferment with aquafortis. 
The second is very elegant, its usual color is an 
agreeable pale green; but what most dis- 
tinguishes it is, that its surface is always beau- 
tifully elevated into tubercles of various sizes, 
resembling a cluster of grapes. 

GYM NOS PF/RM Oils, ml). yifivoc and 

(rxlp^a. Having the seeds naked. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS, Greek, Tvfivo(To(pi* 77 jQj 

i. p. a naked philosopher A set of Indian phi- 


losophers, famous in antiquity, so called from 
their going naked. There w^ere some of these 
sages in Africa ; but the most celebrated of them 
were in India. They believed the ini mortality 
and transmigration of the soul : they placed the 
chief happiness of man in a contenqk of the 
goods of fortune and the pleasures* of sense, and 
gloried in having given faithful and disinterested 
counsels to princes and magistrates. It is said 
that when they became old and infirm, they 
threw themselves into a ])ile of burning wood, in 
order to prevent the miseries of an advanced 
age. One of them, namijd Calamus, thus burnt 
liiinself in the presence of Alexander the Great. 
Apuleius describes the gym nosophists thus : — 
‘ They are all devoted to the study of wisdom, 
both the elder masters and the younger pupils ; 
and what to me appears the most amiable thing 
in their character is, that they have an aversion 
to idleness an<l indolence : accordingly, as soon 
as the table is spread, before the food be brought, 
the youtlis are all called together from their 
several places and otfices, and the masters ex- 
amine them wliat good they have done since the 
sun-rise : here one relates something he has dis- 
covered by meditation; another has learned 
something by demonstration; and tliose who 
have nothing to alh;ge wliy they should dine, are 
turned out to work fasting.’ The great leader 
of the gymnosophists, according to Jerome, was 
one 13uddas, or 13uUa, who is ranked by Saidas 
among tiie Brahmins. He makes Buddas the 
preceptor of Manes the Persian, the founder of 
the gymnosophists. 

The African gymnosophists dwelt upon a 
mountain in Kthiopia, near the Nile, without 
either house or cell. They did not form them- 
selves into societies, but each had his private 
recess, wdiere he studied and performed his 
devotions by himself. Jf any person had killed 
another by apeident, be applied to these sages 
for absolution, and submitted to whatever pen- 
ances they enjoined. Tliey lived solely upon 
the fruits of the earth. Lucan ascribes to these 
gymnosophists several discoveries in astronomy. 

The Indian gymnosopbisis dwelt in the 
w’oods, where they lived upon the wild products 
of the earth, and never drunk wine nor married. 
Some of them practised physic, and travelled 
from one place to another; these were particu- 
larly famous for their remedies against barren- 
ness. Some of tbeiii, likewise, pretended to 
practise magic, and to foretel future events. 

GYMNdSPLRMlA. See Botany. 

GYMNOTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of 
fishes belonging to the order of apodes. They 
liave two tentacula at the upper lip: the eyes 
are covered with the common skin; there are 
five rays in the membrane of the gills ; the body 
is compressed, and cariiiated on the belly with a 
fin. There are nine species, the most remark- 
able of which is the G. electricus, or electric eel, 
called by the French anguille tremblante. This 
fish is a native of the warmer regions of Africa and 
America, where it inhabits the larger rivers, and 
is particularly found in those of Surinam. In 
Africa it is said chiefly to occur in the branches 
of the river Senegal. It is a fish bearing a general 
resemblance to a largo eel, though somewhat 
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thicker in proportion, and of a much darker 
color. It is usually seen in the lepgth of three 
or four feet. 

A very accurate description of this fish was 
given by Dr. Garden in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1775, who had three of them in his 
possession. 

‘ To catch the gymnoti with nets,’ says Hum- 
boldt, ‘ is very difficult, on account of the extreme 
agility of the fish, which bury themselves in the 
mud like serpents. We would not employ the 
barbasco, that is to say, the roots of the piscidia 
erythrina and jacquinia armillaris, because, whei 
thrown into the pool, they intoxicate or benum 
these animals. These would have enfeebled the 
gymnoti ; the Indians therefore told us, that 
they would fish with horses. We found it diffi- 
cult to form an idea of this extraordinary manner 
of fishing ; but we soon saw our guides return 
from the savannah, which they had been scouring 
for wild horses and mules. They brought about 
thirty with them, which they forced to enter the 
pool. The extraordinary noise caused by the 
liorses’ hoofs makes the fish issue from the mud, 
and excites them to combat. These yellowish 
and livid eels, resembling large aquatic serpents, 
swim on the surface of the water, and crowd 
under the bellies of the horses and mules. A 
contest between animals of so different an or- 
ganisation furnishes a very striking spectacle. 
The Indians, provided with harpoons and long 
slender reeds, surround the pool closely; and 
some climb upon the trees, the branches of which 
extend horizontally over the surface of the water. 
15y their wild cries, and tlielengtli of their reeds, 
they prevent the horses from running away, and 
reaching tlic bank of the pool. The cels, stunned 
by the noise, defend themselves by the repeated 
discharge of their electric batteries. During a 
long time they seem to [)rove victorious. Several 
horses sink beneath the violence of the invisible 
strokes which they receive from all sides in or- 
gans the most essential to life ; and, stunned by 
llie force and frequency of the shocks, disappear 
under the water. Others, panting, with mane 
erect, and haggard eyes, expressing anguish, 
raise themselves, and endeavour to flee from the 
storm by which they are overtaken. They are 
tlriven back by the Indians into the middle of 
the water ; but a small number succeed in elud- 
ing the active vigilance of the fisherriK'n. These 
regain the shore, stumbling at every step, and 
stretch themselves on the sand, exhausted with 
fatigue, and their limbs benumbed by the elec- 
tric shocks of the gymnoti. 

‘We obtained five large eels, the greater part of 
which were hut slightly wounded. The tempera- 
ture of the waters in which tlie gymnoti habitually 
live, is about 86*^ of Fahrenheit, and their electric 
force, it is said, diminishes in colder waters. The 
gymnotus is the largest of electrical fishes. I mea- 
sured some that were from five feet to five feet three 
inches long ; and the Indians assert, that they have 
seen them still longer. We found that a fish of 
three feet ten inches long weighed 12 lbs. The 
transverse diameter of the body was three inches 
five lines. The gymnoti of Cano de Bcra are of 
^ fine olive-green color. The under part of the 
head is yellow, mingled with red. Two rows of 
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small yellow spots are placed symmetrically 
along the back, from the head to the end of the 
tail. Every spot contains an excretory aperture 
In consequence, the skin of the animal is con- 
stantly covered with a mucous matter, which, as 
Volta has proved, conducts electricity twenty or 
thirty times better than pure water. It is in ge 
neral somewhat remarkable, that no electrical 
fish, yet discovered in the difiereut parts of the 
world, is covered with sc^'S. It would bo te- 
merity to expose ourselves to the first shock of a 
very large and strongly irritated gymnotus. E 
by chance you receive a stroke before the fish is 
wounded, or wearied by a long pursuit, the pain 
and numbness are so violent, that it is impossible 
to describe the nature of the feeling they excite. 

1 do not remember having ever received from 
the discharge of a Leyden jar a more dreadful 
shock than that which I experienced by impru- 
dently placing both my feet on a gymnotus Just 
taken out of the water. I was affected the rest 
of the day with a violent pain in the knees, and 
in almost every joint. 

‘ When Mr. lionphind held it by the head, or 
by the middle of the body, while 1 held it by the 
tail, and, standing on the moist ground, did not 
take each other’s hand, one of us received shocks, 
when the other did not feel. It depends upon 
the gymnotus to act toward the point where 
it finds itself the most strongly irritated. The 
discharge is then made at one point only, and 
not at the neighbouring points. If two persons 
touch ‘the belly of the lish with their fingers, at an 
inch distance, and press it simnUaneously, some- 
times one, sometimes the other, will receive the 
shock. In the same manner, when one insulated 
person liolds the tail, and another pinches the 
gills, or ])cetoral fin, it is often the first only by 
whom the shock is received. It did not appear 
to us, that these differences could be attributed 
to the dryness or dampness of our hands, or to 
their unequal conducting power. The gymnotus 
seemed to direct its strokes sometimes from the 
whole surface of its body, sometirmes from one 
point only. 

‘ On cutting a very vigorous fish through 
the middle of the body, the fore part alone 
gave me shocks. The slujcks are equally strong, 
in whatever part of the body the fish is touched ; 
it is most disposed, however, to dart them 
forth when the pectoral fin, the electrical organ, 
the lips, the eyes, or tlic gills are pinched. 
Sometimes the animal struggles violently with a 
person holding it by the tail, without communi- 
cating the least shock. Nor did 1 feel any when 
I made a slight incision* near the pectoral fin of 
the fish, and galvanised the wound by the sim- 
ple contact of two pieces of zinc and silver. Tiie 
gymnotus bent itself convulsively, and raised its 
iiead but of the water, as if terrified by a sensa- 
tion altogether new ; but I felt no vibration in 
the hands which held the two metals. The most 
violent muscular movements are not always ac- 
companied by electric discharges. The aclion 
of the fish on the organs of man is trarismitted 
and intercepted by the same bodies that trans- 
mit and inieiceptthc electrical current of a con- 
ductor charged by a Leyden vial, or \'olta s pile. 
In employing very delicate electrometers in 
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tijousand ways, insulating them on a plate of 
glass, and leceiving very strong shocks, which 
passed through the electrometer, I could never 
discover any phenomenon of attraction or repul- 
sion- The same observation was made I y Mr. 
Fahlberg at Stockholm. This philosopher, how- 
ever, has seen an electric spark, as Watsh and 
Ingeiihousz had done before him at J.,ondon, by 
placing the gymnotus in the air, and interrupting 
the conducting chair hy two gold leaves p.asted 
upon glass, and a line distant from each other. 
IVo person, on the contrary, has ever perceived a 
spark issue from the body of the fish itself. We 
have irritated it for a long time during the night, 
at Calabozo, in perfect darkness, without i bserv- 
ing any luminous appearance.^ 

GYNiECKUM, in antiquity, the apartment 
of women, a separate room in the inner part of 
the house, wliere they employed themselves in 
spinning, weaving, and needle-work. 

GY'NECOCRACY, ii, s. Gr. yvvaiKoicparia', 
Tr. g^necocratie. Petticoat government; female 
power. 

GYNiECOCRATUMENI, from w?), woman, 

and KpavH^ivoQf vanquished, an ancient people 
of Sarmatia Emroptea, inhabiting the cast banks 
of the Tanais, near its influx into the Pains 
Mccotis ; thus called because they were under 
the dominion of women. F. Ifardouin, in his 
notes on Pliny, says, they were thus called, ho- 
causo, after a battle which they lost against the 
Amazons on the banks of the Tbennodoon, they 
were obliged to become the husbands of the 
Amazons. See Amazons. 

GYNANDRIA, from -yi/vr/, a woman, a 
man. The twentieth class in the sexual system, 
consisting of plants witli hermaphrodite fiowers, 
in which the stamina are placed upon the style, 
or a pillar-shaped receptacle, resembling a style, 
which rises in the middle of the fiovver, and 
bears both the stamina and pointal. See Bo i a n v. 

GYONGYOS, a largci well-built town of 
Hungary, situated on the side of a mountain. 
The inhabitants, about 8000, manufacture wool- 
len and leather, and trade in wine and cheese, 
also to a great amount in alum brought from the 
works of Parad, a small town at seven miles 
distance. Twenty-one miles W. S.W. of Erlau. 

GYPSIE.S, or Egyptians, an outlandish tribe 
of vagabonds, called Rohemians in France, and 
(jittaiios in Spain; who, disguising themselves 
in uncouth habits, smearing their faces and bodies, 
and speaking a canting language, wander up and 
down, under pretence of telling fortunes, curing 
diseases, he., abuse the people, trick them out 
of their money, and steal all they can come at. 
They are a strange kind of commonwealth of 
wandering impostors and jugglers, who made 
their first appearance in Germany about the 
beginning ot the sixteenth century. Munster, 
who is followed and relied upon by Spelman, 
fixes the time of their appearance to 1417 ; but, 
as he owns that the first whom he ever saw were 
in l.>29, it is probably an error of the press for 
1517; especially as, when sultan Selim con- 
quered F2gy]d in 1,'>17, several of the natives 
refused to submit to the Turlish yoke, and 
revolted under one Zinganoua; whence the 
Turks called them Zinganees; but, being at 
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length surrounded and banished, they agreed to 
disperse in small parties all over the world, 
where their supposed skill in the black art gave 
them a universal reception in that age of 
superstition and credulity. In a very few 
years they gained such a ’auinber of idle prose- 
lytes (who imikitcd their language and com- 
plexion), that they became troublesome, and 
even formidable, to most of the states of Eu- 
rope. Hence they were expelled from France 
in 15G0, and from Spain in 1591. And tlic 
government of England took the alarm much 
earlier; for in 1.530 they are described by stat* 
22 Hen. Vlll. c. 10, as ‘an outlaiulish people 
calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor 
feat of merchandise, who have come into this 
realm, and gone from shire to shire and place to 
place, in great companies, and used great, sub- 
tle, and crafty means to deceive the people; 
bearing tliem in hand that they by palmistry 
could tell men’s and women’s fortunes ; and so 
many times by craft and subtlety have deceived 
the people of their money, and also have com- 
mitted many heinous felonies and robberies.’ 
Wherefore they are directed to avoid the realm 
and not to return under pain of imprisonment 
and forfeiture of tlicir goods and cliattcls; and, 
upon their trials for any felony which they may 
liave committed, they shall not be entitled to a 
jury de medietate lingiue. And afterwards it is 
enacte<l, by stat. \ h 2 Fli. & Mary c. 4, and 5 
Eliz. c. 20, that, if any such persons shall be im- 
ported into the kingdom, tlie importer shall for- 
feit £40. And if the F'gyptians themselves 
remain one month in the kingdom, or if any 
person being fourteen years old, whether natural 
born subject or stranger, who has been seen or 
found in the fellowship of such Egyptians, or 
who has disguised liiiu or herself like them, 
sliall remain in tlie same one month at one or se- 
veral times, it is felony without benefit of clergy. 
Sir M. Hale says, that, at one Sufi'olk .assizes, no 
fewer than thirteen persons were executed upon 
these statutes a few years before the Restoration. 
Rut, to the honor of humanity, there arc no 
instances more modern than this of carrying 
these laws into jiractice ; and the last sanguinary 
act is itself now repealed by 23 Goo. 111., 
c. 54. 

In Scotland they •'^ein to have enjoyed some 
share of indulgence; for a writ of privy seal, 
dated 1504, supports John Faw, lord and earl 
of Little Figypt, in the execution of justice o:i 
his com])any and folk, conformably to tlie laws 
of Ivgypt, and in ])unisbing certain persons there 
named, who rebelled against him, left him, rob- 
bed him, and refused to return home with bin.. 
James’s subjects are commanded to assist in ap- 
prehending them, and in assisting Faw and his 
adherents to return home. There is a like writ 
in his fixvor from Mary queen of Scots, in 1553 ; 
and in 1554 he obtained a pardon for the murder 
of Ninian Small. So that it appears he had staid 
long in Scotland, and from him this stro’Ung 
people received the name of F'aw’s gang, which 
they still retain. 

It is incredible how this banditti have spread 
over the earth. They wander about in Asia and 
Africa and most of the European nations. Spam 
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18 supposed by Mr. Twiss to contain 40,000, by 
others 60,000, and by some 120,000. But in 
September and October, 1800, they were almost 
totally extirpated by the plai,me. They abound 
in Italy, and are scattered through France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden and Russia. For 
nearly four centuries they have wandered through 
the world; and in every region, and among 
every people, whether barbarous or civilised, 
they have continued unchanged. Their origin 
has been generally believed to be from F^gypt. 
Thomasius, Salmon, and Sig. Griselini, have en- 
deavoured to prove it. M. Grcllman, however, 
traces it from llindostan, and the cause of their 
emigration from the bloody wars of Timur Beg 
in India, in 1408 — 9. 

GYPSUM, selenite, or plaster-stone. Tlie 
properties of gypsum, according to Cronstedt, 
are, 1. It is looser and more friable than calcare- 
ous earth. 2. It does not effervesce with acids, 
or at most in a very slight degree. 3. It falls 
into powder in the fire very readily. 4. When 
burnt, without being made red-hot, its powder 
readily concretes with water into a mass which 
soon hardens ; but without any sensible heat be- 
ing excited in the operation. 5. It is nearly as 
difficult of fusion as limestone ; and shows almost 
the same eff ects upon other bodies with limestone, 
though sulphuric acid seems to promote the vitri- 
fication. Magellan, however, says that most of 
the gypsa, particularly the fibrous, melt in the 
fire pretty easily by themselves. 6. When 
melted with borax it puffs and bubbles very 
much, and for a long time during the fusion. 
Magellan says, w'hen a small quantity of gypsum 
is melted with borax the glass becomes colorless 
and transparent; but some sorts of spany gypsa, 
melted with borax, yield a fine yellow transpa- 
rent glass, resembling the topaz; but, if too 
much of the gypsum is used in proportion to the 
borax, the glass becomes opac^ue. 7. When 
burnt with any inflammable matter, it emits a 
sulphureous smell, and may thus be decom- 
pounded, as well as by either of the fixed alka- 
line salts : in this last method there ought to be 
five or six times as much salt as gypsum. 8. 
The residuum shows some signs of iron. The 
species are, 1. Friable gypseous earth, white, 
found in Saxony. 2. Indurated gypsum, of a 
solid texture, or alabaster, the pai tides of which 
are not visible. This is sometimes found nnsa- 
turated with vitriolic acid. It is easdy cut, and 
takes a dull polisli. It is of several kinds. Fa- 
broni tells us, that various fine alabasters are met 
with in Italy : twenty-four quarries of them, each 
of a different color, being worked out at Volterra. 
3. Gypsum of a scaly texture, or common plas- 
ter of Taris. See Plaster. 4. Fibrous gypsum, 
or plaster-stone, has two varieties, viz. with 
coarse or with fine fibres. It is white. 5. Sele- 
nites, or spar-like gypsum, by some also called 
glacies mante, anrl confounded with the clear 
and transparent mica. It is of two kinds : clear 
and transparent, or yellowish and opaque ; and 
abounds every where. 6. Crystallised gypsum, 
or gypseous drusen. This is found composed of 
■wedge-shaped,. and sometimes of capillary crys- 
tals; sometimes white and sometimes yellowish. 
7. Stalactitical gypsum is of many different 
forms and colors. In large pieces it commonly 
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varies between white and yellow, and likewise in 
its transparency. It is used as alabaster in se- 
veral works. Fbigland abounds with gypseous 
substances. There are plenty in Derby, Notting- 
ham, and Somerset shires, so fine as to take a 
polish like alabaster. A very fine semipellucid 
alabaster is found in Derbyshire. Fine fibrous 
talcs are also found in many other places. Very 
fine gypseous drusen is found in Sheppey Isle, 
and some exceedingly beautiful, large, and clear 
as crystal, in. the salt-works at Nantwich in 
Cheshire. Ttio selenites rhomboidalis abounds 
in England, particularly in Shotoverhill, in Ox- 
ford, though rare in other counties. Sheppey 
affords spar-like gypsa, of a fibrous nature, 
and accreting like the radiations of a star on 
the septaria, and thence called Stella septarii. 

GY RATION, n. Lat. gj/ro; F>. 
Gyre, n..s. tgire?'. The act of turn- 

(fYRv.D, a((/. ling, any thing about: 

GyreTul, m(j. J gyre is a circle described 
by any thing moving in an orbit : gyreful is 
changeable. 

But, evermore this is the manerc. 

To revc a wight that moste is to him dcre 
To prove in that thy gierful violence 
Thus am I lost, thee hclpeth no defence. 

Chmicer. 2'roihis and Cresseide, 

Does the wild haggard tower into the sky. 

And to the south by thy direction fly? 

Or eagle in her ggres the clouds embrace? 

Sandgs. 

Ne. thenceforth his approved skill to ward. 

Or strike, or hurlen round in warlike rjgre, 

Reniombered he ; ne cared for his safe guard. 

But rudely raged. ISpet.ser, 

Hamlet with his doublet all unbraced. 

No hat upon his head his stockings loose 
Ungartered, and down gyred to his ankle. 

Shahspeure, 

Which from their proper orbs not go 
Whether they gyre swift or slow. Drayt, EcL 2. 
Quick and more quick ho spins in giddy yyres, 

Theu falls, and in much foam his soul expires. 

Eryden. 

GYllINUS, in zoology, a genus of insects of 
the coleoptera order. The antennae are cylin- 
drical, stiff', and shorter than the head : the eyes 
are four, two on the upper, and two on the 
under part of the head. Sec Entomology. G. 
natator, the common water flea, is one-third of 
an inch long; of' a bright black color; the feet 
yellow, flat, and largo. It runs with great cele- 
rity in circles on the surface of the water, and is 
very difficult to catch. 

^ GYRON, in heraldry, an ordinary of two straiglit 
lines, issuing from divers parts of the esutcheon, 
and meeting in the Fessc point. 

GYVES, n.«. I Welsh, gevyn. Fetters; 
Gyve, v. a. 5 chains for the legs : to fetter, 
shackle", or ensnare. 

The poor prisoners, boldly starting up, break gff 
their chains and gyveif. Knolles, 

With as little a web as this, will I ensnare as great 
a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile upon her, do. I will gj/ve 
thee in thine own courtship. Shakspearc. 

The villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if they 
had gyves on. /d. 

And, knowing this, should I yet stay. 

Like such as blow away their lives, 

And never will redeem a day. 

Enamoured of their golden gyves ? Ben Jonton* 
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H is in English, as in other languages, a note 
of aspiration, sounded only by a strong emis- 
sion of the breath, without any conformation of 
the organs of speech, and is therefore by many 
grammarians accounted no letter. The h in 
English is scarcely ever mute at the beginning 
of a word, or where it immediately precedes a 
vowel; as Imise^ behaviour; where it is followed 
by a consonant it has no sound, according to 
the present pronunciation ; but anciently it made 
the syllable guttural. 

^The strong emission of the breath, however,^ 
as Mr. Todd observes, ‘ is usually withheld from 
heir, herb, hostler, honest, honor, humor, and by 
some from humble.* 

It is pronounced by a strong expiration of 
the breath between the lips, closing, as it were, 
by a gentle motion of the lower jaw to the upper, 
and the tongue nearly approaching the palate. 
It seems to be agreed^ that our H, which is the 
same with that of the Romans, derived its figure 
from the Hebrew n. The Phoenicians, and most 
ancient Greeks and Romans, used the same 
figure with our II, which in the series of all 
these alphabets keeps its primitive place, being 
the eighth letter ; though the 0 afterwards occu- 
pied its place in the Greek alphabet, and its 
form was changed to X ; while its former figure, 
II, was used for the seventh letter. Eta, or long 

But in the beginning this II was only used 
for an aspiration, wherefore they wrote HEPOAO 
instead of ijpwSov, HOAOI instead of o^w, HEKA- 
TON, instead of £icarov, centum; from whence 
it comes, that the II formerly denoted 100. 
II was also joined with weak consonants instead 
of an aspiration ; they 'using to write THEO^ 
instead of Otoe, and the like. 

Anciently the h was put for ch ; thus Chlo- 
dovtms was formed Jfludovicus, as it is read on 
all the coins of the ninth and tenth centuries ; 
and it was on this account that they wrote 
Hludovicus with an h. In course of time, the 
sound of the h being much weakened, or en- 
tirely suppressed, the h was dropt, and the word 
was written Ludovicus. In like manner we read 
Hlotairc, Hlovis, &c. II subjoined to c some- 
times gives it the sound of sh, as in Charlotte ; 
but more frequently that of ish, as in charity, 
chitchat, church, &c. ; and not seldom that of k, 
as in character, Achilles, &c. ; thougli the latter 
and all other Greek proper names ought rather* 
to liave the guttural sound, agreeably to their 
original pronunciation. II subjoined to p and t, 
also alters the sound of these letters ; giving the 
former the sound of as in philosophy, &c. and 
the latter that of the Greek 9, as in theology, 
truth, &LC. ; and in some English words, as the, 
that, these, &c., a still harder sound. As an 
abbreviation, II was used by the ancients to de- 
note homo, lucres, horn. See. Thus II. B. stood 
for heeres honorum, and H. S. corruptly for LLS. 
sesterce; and IIA. for Iladrianus. As a nu- 
meral, II denotes 200 ; and with a dash over it, 

IT, 200,000. 


HA, interj. Lat. ha. An expression of won- 
der, surprise, or alarm; a sudden question; an 
expression of laughter : it is used with redupli- 
cation. 

He saith among the trumpets, ha,ha, and he smelU 
eth the battle afar otf. Job, xxxix, 25. 

And out at the dores sterten they anon ; 

And saw the fox toward the wode is gon, 

. And baro upon his back the cok away. 

They crieden out, harow and wala wa ! 

A ha the fox and after him they ran. 

Chaucer. The Nmnes Precstes Tale. 

You shall look fairer ere I give or hazard ; 

What says the golden chest 2 ha ! let me sec, 

Shakspeare, 

Ha, ha, 'tis what so long I wished and vowed ; 

Our plots and delusions 
Have wrought such confusions. 

That the monarches a slave to the crown. Vryden. 

Ha ! what art thou ! thou horrid headless trunk . 

It is my Hastings ! Rowers Jane Shore, 

IIAAK, n. s. A fish. 

HAARLEM. See Harlem. 

IIABARKUK, lleb. i.e. a wrestler^ 

one of the twelve minor prophets, whose pro- 
phecies are taken into the canon of the Old 
Testament. There is no precise time mentioned 
in Scripture when he lived ; but, from his pre- 
dicting the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, it is evident that he prophesied be- 
fore Zedekiah, probably about l])e time of Ma- 
nasseh. lie is reported to have been the author 
of several prophecies which are not extant : but 
all that are indisputably his are contained in 
three chapters. 

Habeas Corpus is the great remedy in 
English law in cases of false imprisonment. See 
Imprisonment. 

HABEROA'SUER, Ji. s. According to Min- 
.sheu from Germ, habl ihr dass, have you this; the 
expression of a shopkeeper offering his wares to 
sale. Mr. Thomson says, from Teut. haabver^ 
tauscher, from haab, have. One who sells small 
wares; a pedlar. 

llccausc these cunning men are like haberdashers of 
small wares, it is not amiss to set forth their shop. 

Bacon, 

A haberdasher, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
house, declared his opinion. Addison, 

HABERE Facias Possessionem. A judicial 
writ that lies where one hath (recovered a term 
for years in action of ejectione firma*, to put him 
into possession ; and one may have a new writ, 
if a former be not well executed. If the sheriff 
deliver possession of more than is contained in 
the writ of habere facias possessionem, an action 
on the case will lie against him, or an assize for 
the lands. The sheriff cannot return u})on this 
writ that another is tenant of the land by right, 
but must execute the writ, for that will not come 
in issue between the demandant and him. 

Habere Facias Seisinam. A writ directed 
to the sheriff, to give seisin of a freehold estate 
recovered in the king’s courts, by ejectione 
firm®, or other action. The sheriff may raise 
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the posse comitatus in his assistance, to execute 
these writs ; and may break open the doors to 
deliver possession and seisin thereof; but he 
ought to signify the cause of his coming, and 
request that the doors may be opened. This 
writ also issues sometimes out of the records 
of a fine, to give the cognisee seisin of the 
land whereof the fine is levied. There is also 
a writ called habere facias seisinam, ubi rex 
habuit annum, diem, et vastum ; for the delivery 
of lands to the lord of the fee, after the king 
hath had the year, day, and waste in the lands 
of a person convicted of felony. 

HABER'fxEON, w. s. Fr. hauber^eon; low 
Lat. haUn rgium. Armour to cover the neck and 
breast; breast-plate; neck-piece; gorget. 

And over that an habergeon 
For percing of liis herte. 

Cfuiurcr. Rime of Sire Thopas, 
With him thcr wenten knightes many on ; — 
Some wol ben armed in an habergeon, 

And in a brest plate and in a gipon. 

Id. The Knightes Talc. 
— She resolved, unweeting to her syre, 
Advent’rous knighthood on hcrselfc to don ; 

And counseld with her nourse her maidcs attyre 
To turne into a massy habergeon ; 

And bade her all thinges put in readiness anon. 

Spenser. Faerie Quemc, 
And halbert some, and some a habergion; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax, 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandiuo of brass, thy broad habergeon. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, 
The shot let fly, and grazing 
Upon his shoulder, in the passing. 

Lodged in Magiiano’s brass habergeon. 

lludibras. 

Habergi.on, Uabergetum. From Fr. hauty 
high, and hergy armour, was a coat of mail ; an 
ducieut |)iece of defensive armour, in form of a 
coat, descending from the neck to the middle, 
and formed of little iron rings or meslics, linked 
into each other. 

lIAiVFRT, a French family of talent of the se- 
venteenth century : (xermaiii llabert was abbot of 
Notre Dame de (Merisi, and one of the first mem- 
bers of the French Academy, lie died in 16.53, 
leaving several poems, the best of which is en- 
titled Metamorphose des Yeux dMris, changes en 
Astres, 1639, 8vo. lie also wrote the Life of 
Cardinal de Berulle, 1646, 4to, and paraphrased 
some of the Psalms. — Philip llabert, his bro- 
ther, killed ift the siege of Fmmerich, in 1637, 
was also one of the first members of the Aca- 
demy, and wrote The Temple of Death, a poem. 
There was also a celebrated doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, Isaac llabert, who distiiiguislied himself 
by several controversial works on Dnice, in con- 
futation of Jansen ins, and by his Latin jioetry. 
He was bishop of Vabres in 1645, and (lied in 
1668. — Lewis llabert, another French ecclesias- 
tic of note, and a doctor of the Sorbonne, was 
born in 1637, and died in 1718. He was author 
^f a Complete Body of Divinity, in Latin, 7 vols. 
12mo, 1700. 

HABICOT (Nicholas), a celebrated French 
surgeon, born at Bonny, in Gatinois, who ac- 
quired great reputation by his skill, and by his 
writings. He wrote a Treatise on the Plague, 


and several other curious works. 
1624. 

HABILIMENT, n. s. 
Habilitate, v . a . & ac / J . 
IIabiLitation, n. s, 

Ha Bi City, n. s. 

Habit, 7 t . s. Sc v . a . 
llAB'irABLE, adj. 
Hab'itabi.EiNES.s, 71 . s . 

Hab'i J AJVCE, y/.S. 

Hab'it.ant, n. s. 

Habita'tion, n. s. 

HaLitator, ?/. 5. 

HabiFgal, ndj. 

ii A an Tj A ELY, tulv. 

HabiFeate, V. a. 

ll ABblUnE, 71. S. 


lie died {ii 


French, habiliment) 
habilite?') habilitl, ha^ 
bitabtC) habiteur, ha- 
bitude ; Lat. habituS) 
hahitabilis, habitatio, 
hdbifudo. A habit is 
the state of having, 
or being, and appli- 
cable to appearance, 
as dress, clothes, gar- 
ments, which are 
habiliments; to mind, 
as qualifications ; fa- 
culty or ability ac- 
J qiiired by frequently 


doing the same thing, as habitude : to the capa- 
city of being dwelt in, as habitable : a habita- 
tion is a place of abode ; habitator is an inhabi- 
tant of sucli dwelling : habitual is customary ; 
established by repetition; used both in a good 
and evil sense. 

And eke remembre thine hahilitee 
May not compare with hire ; this wel thou wot, 

Chaucer. The Court of Love, 
And, eke, in eche of the pinaclcs 
Weren sondrie habitacles, 

In whiche stoden, all withouten 
Full (the castle all abouten) 

Of all maner of ininslralcs 
And jestours, that tellen tales. 

* Id. House of Fame* 

He was out cast of mannes compagnic ; 

With asses was his habitation. 

Chaucer. The Monhes Tale* 
In many places nightingales. 

And alpes, and finches, and wodcwales. 

That in hir swele song delitcn 
In thilke places as tlici habiten. 

Id. liomaunt of the Rose, 
Where art thou, man, if man at all thou art. 

That here in desart hast thine hahitance. 

And these rich heaps of wealth do’st hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right usance? 

Spenser s Faerie Queene* 
He the fairest Una found. 

Strange lady, in so strange hubilhnent. 

Teaching the satyres. Id, 

Wisdom, to the end she might save many, built her 
house of that nature which is common unto all ; she 
made nbt this or that man her habitation, but dwelt in 
us. Hooker. 

My riches arc these poor habiliments, 

Of which if you sliould here disfurnish mo, 

You take the sura and substance that I have. 

Shahspeare. 

I shifted 

Into a madman's rags, P assume a semblance 
The very dogs disdained; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Id. King Lear, 

If you have any justice, any pity ; 

If ye be any thing but churchmen’s habits. 

Shakspeare. 

Ho hath a better bad habit of frowning than the 
count Palatine. Id, 

Present yourself and your fair princess 
Before Leontes : 

She shall be habited as it becomes 

'Fhc partner of your bed. Id, }yi7Uor*s Tale* 
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The things are but hahilitations towards arms ; and 
wliat is habilitation, without intention and act ? 

Bacon* 

Divers persons in the house of commons were at- 
tainted, and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to serve 
in parliament, being disabled in the highest degree. 

Id. 

By means of otir solitary situation, we know well 
most part of the habitable world, and are ourselves 
unknown. Id* 

The torrid zone is now found habitable. 

Cowley* 

That was her torrid and inflaming time ; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. Donne* 

Palaces, 

For want of habitation and repair. 

Dissolve to heaps of ruins. Denham. 

Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, 
and the clothes he used to wear, in which at thac time 
he seemed to be habited, he thought him to be that 
person. Clarendon. 

Amplitude almost immense, with stars 

Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 

Of destined habitation. Milton. 

God oft descends to visit men 
Unseen, and through their habitatioiu walks 
To mark their doings. Id. 

Sin, there in power before 
Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Id. 

Hell at last 

Yawning received them whole, and on them closed. 
Hell their tit habitation fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. Id. 

Not to earth arc those bright luminaries 

Officious ; but to the earth’s habitant. Id. 

The will of God is like a straight unalterable rule > 
but the various comportments of the creature, either 
thwarting this rule, or holding conformity to it, oc- 
casion several habitudes of this rule unto it. Hale. 

The sun’s presence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants ; and the longest day in Cancer 
is longer unto us than that in Capricorn unto the 
southern hahitators. liroivne. 

Wc cannot conclude this complexion of nations 
from the vicinity or habitude they hold unto the sun. 

Id. 

The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that 
controversy of the habitablencss of the terrid zone. 

More. 

Men arc first corrupted by bad counsel and com- 
pany, and next they Juihituate themselves to their 
vicious practices. TiUotson. 

Both the poets being dressed in the same English 
habit, story compared with story, judgment may be 
made betwixt them. Dryden. ~ 

The scenes are old, the habits are the same 

Wc wore last year. Id. 

It is impossible to gain an exact habitude, without 
an infinite number of acts and perpetual practice. 

Id. 

Look round tlie habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it pursue. Id* 

No civil broils have since his death arose. 

But faction now by habit does obey ; 

And wars have that respect for his repose. 

As winds for halcyons when they breed at sea. Id. 

Mankind is willing to continue in a pleasing error, 
strengthened by a long habitude. Id. 

They habited themselves like those rural deities, and 
imitated them in their rustick dances. Id. 

By length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime : 

No speck is left of their habitual stains ; 

But the pure ether of the soul remains. Id* 


''fis impossible to become an able artist, without 
making your art habitual to you. Id. 

His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 

Was such dead authors could not give ; 

But habitudes with those wlio live. Id. 

To write well, one must have frequent habitudes 
with the best company. Id, 

Those ancient problems of the spherical roundness 
of the earth, the being of antipodes, and of the hahi- 
tableness of the torrid zone, are abundantly demon- 
strated. Hay. 

As by the objeciive part of perfect happiness wo 
underetand that which is best and last, and to which 
all other things are to be referred ; so by the formal 
part must be understood the best and last habitude of 
man toward that best object. Norris. 

It results from the very nature of things, as they 
stand in such a certain habitude, or relation to ono 
another. South. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain 
rules and maxims. Id. 

The last fatal step is, by frequent repetition of the 
sinful act, to continue and persist in it, ’till at length 
it settles into a fixed confirmed habit of sin ; whieli, 
being that which the apostle calls the finishing of sin, 
ends certainly in death ; death not only as to merit, 
but also as to actual infliction. ' Id. 

Habitual evils change not on a sudden 
But many days must pass and many sorrows. 

Rowe's Ulysses. 

There arc among the statues several of Venus, in 
different habits. Addison on Italy. 

Thy ear, inured to charitable sounds. 

And pitying love, must feel the hateful wounds 
Of jest obscene, and vulgar ribaldry. 

The ill-bred question, and tlie loud reply, 
brought by long habitude from bad to worse. 

Must hear the frequent oath, the direful curse. 

. Prior, 

Rocks and mountains, whicli in the first ages were 
high and craggy, and consequently then inconvenient 
for habitation, vieve by continual deterration brought to 
a lower pitch. Wuudivard. 

Internal griwcs and qualities of mind sanctify our 
natures, and render us hahiftuilly holy* Atterbury 
The force of education is so great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into what 
shape we please, and give the impressions of such 
habits, as shall ever afterwards remain. Id. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the ex- 
ercise of a greater muscular strength. Arbuthnot* 

Powers celestial to each other’s view 
Standstill confest, though distant far they lie. 

Or habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. Pope. 

The clergy should content themselves«with wearing 
gowns and other Juibiliments of Irish drapery. Swift. 

In all the habitudes of life. 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife. 

Variety we. still pursue. Id. 

The clergy are the only set of men who wear a dis- 
tinct habit from others. Id. 

IIABINGTON (William), an English poet 
and historian, was the son of Tlioinas llabiiig- 
ton, esq. Tie was born in 1605, at Ilendlip, in 
Worcestershire; and educated at St. Omer’s. 
He died in 1654, and left several MSS. in the 
hands of bis son. Ilis printed works arc, l.l’oems 
under the title of Castura. 2. The Queen of 
Arragon, a tragi-comedy. 3. Observations upon 
History. 4. The History of Edward IV. king of 
J*'.ngland, written in a very florid style, and pub* 
lished at the desire of Charles I. 
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Habit is particularly used for the uniform 
garments of the religious, conformable to the 
rule and order whereof they make profession : 
as the habit of St. Benedict, of St. Augustine, 
&c. In this sense we say absolutely, such a 
person has taken the lyibit ; meaning he has en- 
tered upon a noviciate in a certain order. So 
he is said to quit the hal)it, when he renounces 
tint order. See Vow. Tlie liabits of the several 
religious are not supposed to liave been calcu- 
lated for singularity or novelty : the founders of 
the orders, who were at first iniKibilants of de- 
serts and solitudes, gave their monks the habits 
usual among the country people. Accordingly 
the primitive habits of »St. Anthony, St. lli- 
larion, St. Benedict, &c., are described by the 
ancient writers as consisting chiefiy of sheep 
skins, the common dress of the peasants of that 
tim^\ The orders established in and about 
cities and inhabited places took the habit worn 
by other ecclesiastics at the time of their institu- 
tion. What makes them differ so much from 
each other, as well as from the ecclesiastical habit 
of the present times, is, that they have always 
kept invariably to the same form ; whereas the 
ecclesiastics and laics have been changing their 
mode on every occasion. 

IIATINAB, adv. Hap nc hap^ or nap; as 
would nou/d, or ne would: willy nillj or newill; 
that is, let it happen or not. At random ; at the 
mercy of chance ; without any rule or certainty 
of effect. 

}fe circles draws and squares, 

• With cyphers, astral characters ; 

Then looks ^em oVr to understand 'em. 

Although set down habnab at random. 

Hudibras, 

IIACHA, a town, province, and river of Gra- 
nada, South America. The province was for- 
merly of considerable extent, but is now much 
reduced, being only eight leagues in length from 
north to south, and four wide east and west. It 
has the Atlantic Ocean on the north, and Lake 
Alamcaibo on the east. The river, which runs 
from south to north, was once famous for its 
pearl fisheries. It enters the Atlantic Ocean in 
lat. 11° 3L 30" N., and at the mouth stands the 
town of this name. 

HACK, V, a. Sax. paccan; Dut. hacken ; Fr. 
hachcr, from Sax. acayc an axe. To cut into 
small pieces; to chop ; to cut slightly with fre-- 
quent blows ; lo mangle with unskilful blows. 
It bears Commonly some notion of contempt or 
malignity ; to speak with hesitation. 

It nedeth not you nlore to tcllen 
(To maken you to long to dwellcn) 

Of these ilke yates florishynges ; 

Ne of compaces, ne kiirvynges ; 

Ne the hackyng in luasoiirios. 

As corbettes and imageries. 

Chaucer. Horue of Fame, 

What a slave art thou, to hack thy sword as thou 
bast done, and say it was in fight ? Shakspeare, 
Richard the Second here was hacked io death. Id. 

FI I fight ’till from my bones my flesh be huckt. Id, 
Disarm them, and let ihein question ; let them 
keep their iimhs whole, and fuick our English. Id, 
One flourishing branch of his most royal root 
liacht down, and his summer loaves all faded, 

Ry Envy*# hand, and Murder’s bloody axe. Id, 


Ho put on tliat armour, whereof there was no one 
piece want ing, though fuivkt in some places, bewraying 
some fight not long since passed. Sidney, 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. 

Dry den. 

Not the Juiekt helmet, nor the dusty field. 

But purple vests, and flowery garlands please. 

Addison. 

But fate with butchers placed thy priestly stall. 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and mawl. 

Pope, 

Dost not thou know the fate of soldiers ? 

TheyTe but ambition’s tools, to cut a way 
To her unlawful ends ; and when they’re worn. 
Hacked, hewn with constant service, thown aside 
To rust in peace and rot in hospitals. 

Southern's Loyal Brothers, 
Hack, V. 7^. ^ WeXshy hacknai ; 

Hackney, n.s. v.a. > Tout. /mc/t tTicr/c ; Fr. 
Hacqu ETON, 71. s. j hai/ufuce ; old Fr. 

haquat. To hackney; to become common; to 
prostitute: hackney, a hired horse; a prostitute; 
a hireling; any thing let out for hire : hacqueton, 
a piece of armour. 

His hakency, which that was al poruolecgris. 

So swatte that it was wonder for to see ; 

It seemed as he had priked miles three. 

Chaucer. The Chanones Yeinaimes, 

He didde, next his white lere. 

Of cloth of lake fm and clcrc, 

Abreche and eke a sherte ; 

And next his sherte, an haketon. 

Id. The Hone of Sire Thopas, 
You may see the very fashion of the Irish horseman 
iu his long hose, riding shoes of costly cordwaiu, his 
hacqueton, and his habergeon. Spenser, 

He is long hackneyed in the ways of men. , ✓ 

Shakspeare, 

Light and lewed persons were as easily suborned to 
make an affidavit for money, as post-horses and 
hackneys arc taken to hire. Bacon. 

These notions young students in physick derive from 
their hackney authors. Harvey, 

Hackuerry, a hoop ash (celtis crasifolia) a 
western tree found in the basin of the Ohio, and 
beyond the Mississippi, and occurring sometimes 
on the eastern slope of the Alleghanies, espe- 
cially in the basins of the Susquehanna and 
Potomac, in America. It grows to a great 
height,but the thickness of the trunk is not propor- 
tional. The leaves, which are not unlike those of 
-he mulberry, are larger than in the other species 
of nettle-tree, ovale and acuminate; the small 
white flowers are succeeded by one-seeded 
berries, of a black color, and resembling peas in 
size and shape. The wood, on account of its 
aptitude to decay, is little used, but is said to 
make verv fine charcoal. 

HACKET (John), bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry, was born in In 1623 he was 

made chaplain to James 1. and prebendary of 
Lincoln, and obtained several other promotions, 
but lost them during the commotions of 1645. 
He then lived retired at Cheam until the Resto- 
ration, when he recovered his preferments. In 
1661 Charles 11. made him bishop of Litchfield 
and Coventry. Finding the cathedral almost 
battered to the ground, he in eight years finished 
a chiircli superior to the former, towards which 

ne liimself contribvited £20,000. He also laid 
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out £1000 on a prebendal house. He died in 
1670. He published, before he entered into 
orders, a comedy entitled Loyola, which was 
twice acted before kin^ James I. After his 
death was published A Century of his Sermons 
on several remarkable Subjects, and Tlic Life of 
Archbishop Williams, both in folio. 

liACK'LE, n. 1. & v. a. ^ Probably from 

Hag'glk, V. a, & V. n. > Fr. hachcr, or from 

Hag'gler, n. s. j hack, to cut. Hac- 

kle is raw silk, or any flimsy substance: to 
hackle, to dress flax : haggle, to cut, cliop, or 
mangle : haggler, one that cuts ; and, flguratively, 
one that is tedious in making a bargain : these 
are corruptions from hackle. 

Suffolk first died, and York all haijgled o*er. 

Comes to him where in gore he lay instcepcd. 

S/iakspeare, 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon neck, or a 
plover’s top : lake off one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackle silk, gold or silver thread, and make 
these fast at the bent of the hook. Walton. 

Hackney, in geography, is the name of a 
very extensive and thickly populated parish, in 
the vicinity of London, in the hundred of Os- 
sulton, Middlesex. It comprises several ham- 
lets, amongst which are Upper and l/.)wer Clap- 
ton on the north, Dalston, Shacklevvell, and 
Kingsland on the west, and Ilomerton on the 
east. The old parish church of St. John’s, of 
which but the tower now remains, was a tine 
Cothic edifice, built in the reign of Edward 
11. The new one, a fine modern structure 
on a larger scale, was liegun in 1792, agreeably 
to an act of parliament; but the steeple was not 
erected till 1814, and, being found too light and 
weak to bear the fine peal of bells belonging to 
the church, the old tower was left standing, 
and in it the bells are now rung. In Wells- 
street is a new and handsome chapel of ease, 
erected on a piece of ground given by the Rev. 
Mr. Norris, after the design of Mr. J. Savage. 
Hrooke House, now a receptacle for lunatics^ 
was formerly the seat of the noble family whose 
name it bears; St. John’s palace, an ancient 
house in Wells-strcet, now let out in small tene- 
ments, is believed to have been the residence of 
the prior of the order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
and south of Lea-bridge, in this parish, are the 
Temple mills, once the property of the knights 
templars, but now used as lead and corn mills, 
and to raise water for the supply of Clapton and 
Ilomerton. At the bottom of Hackney marsh, 
through which runs the river Lea, have been 
discovered some remains of an ancient and ex- 
tensive stone causeway, which ajipears, from the 
coins found here, to have been one of the Roman 
highways through the island. Tlie vicarage is 
valued at £20, and the rectory valued at £26 is 
a sinecure. 

Hackney Coaches are said to derive theii 
name from many of the Londoners, in the seven- 
teenth century, residing at Hackney, and, in con- 
sequence, often hiring coaches and horses : in time, 
therefore, hired coaches in general became so 
called. — ITiese first begun regularly to ply under 
this name in London in 102d, whea they were 
only twenty in number ; and in 1685 tney were 


so much increased, that king Charles 1. issued 
out an order of council to restrain them. In 
1637 he allowed fifty hackney coachmen, each of 
whom might keep twelve horses. In 1652 their 
number was limited to 200 ; and in 1654 it was 
extended to 300. In 1661 400 were licensed, 
at £5 each annually. In 1694 700 were allowed, 
and taxed by the 5 & 6 of VV. & M. at £4 a- 
year each. By 9 Anne, c. 23, 800 coaches were 
allowed in London and Westminster; but by 8 
Geo. III., cap. 24, the number was increased 
to 1000, which are licensed by commissioners, 
and pay a duly of 5s. per week. They have 
been more lately increased to 1200. Hackney 
coachmen refusing to go at, or exacting more 
than, their limited hire, are subject to a forfeit of 
from 10s. to £3, which the commissioners have 
power to determine. Every hackney coach 
, must haye check strings, and every coachman 
plying without them incurs* a penalty of 5s. The 
drivers must give way to persons of quality and 
gentlemen’s coaches, under the penalty of £5. 
The duty arising from licenses to hackney 
coaches and chairs, in London, forms a branch 
of the king’s perpetual revenue, governed by 
commissioners, and is a public benefit ; as the 
expense of it is not felt, and its regulations have 
established a competent jurisdiction, whereby a 
very refractory race of men are kept in order. 
As tables of hackney coach fares and regulations 
may be had at every resj)ectable stationer’s it will 
be needless to give any fmther account of them. 

HACQUET (Balthasar), an eminent natura- 
list, was born at Conquet, in Brittany, in 1740. 
He left France while young for Austria, and be- 
came professor of surgery at the I.yceum of Uay- 
bach, in Carniola, and ])erpetual sc.-cretary of tlie 
Imperial Society (d’ Agriculture and the Arts. In 
1788 the emperor of Germany made him pro- 
fessor of natural history at the University of 
Lemberg, ami member of the council of mines 
at Vienna. He died in 1815. Besides Travels 
in the Alps and Carpathian Mountains, and a 
number of memoirs in periodical works, he was 
the author of Oryctographia Caniioliea, or, the 
Physical Geography of Carniola, Istriu, and 
parts of the neigtibouring countries, Leipsic, 
1778-^1789, 4 vols. 4to. 

HAD. The pret. and part. puss, of Have, 
which see. I had better, you hud better, See., 
means the same as, it would be belter J or me or 
you ; or it would be more eligible ; it is always 
used potentially, not indicatively : nor is have 
ever used t(» that import. We say likewise, it 
had been better or worse. 

For, certos our Lord Jesu Crist hath spared us so 
beiiigncly in our follies ; that if he ne had pitee on 
raannes soule, a sory song might we alle sing. 

Chaucer. The Personet Tale, 

I had rather be a country servant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. 

Shahspeare. 

Had wc not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Niiraidia in our cause ? Addisnn^s Cato, 

HADDINGTON, an ancient borough in a 
parish of the same name in Fast Lothian which 
joins with Jedburgh, Dunbar, Lauder, and Nortlt 
Berwick, i»i sending a member to parliament, 
it consists of four streets, which intersect eadv 
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other nearly at right angles. It is governetl by 
a provost, three bailies, dean of guild, treasurer, 
twelve councillors, and seven deacons. It was 
the birth-place of J. Knox, the celebrated re- 
former. Before the Reformation it ha<i an abl>ey, 
now in ruins, founded in 1178 by Ada, mother 
of king Malcolm IV., and William 1. of Scotland. 
It has a manufacture of coarse woollens, two 
fairs, and a weekly market, the greatest in Scot- 
land for grain. It is seventeen miles cast of 
Kdinbnrgh. 

HADdlOCK, 71. s. Fr. hadoC. A sea fish of 
the cod kind, but small. 

The coast is plentifully stored with pilchards, 
herrings, and haddocks. Carew. 

Haddock. See Gadtjs. 

HADDON (J3r. Walter) was born in l.'ilG. 
He distinguished himself by writing a tine Latin 
style, which he acquired by a constant study of 
Cicero. He was a strenuous promoter of the Re- 
formation under Fdward VI., and succeeded 
bishop Gardiner irithc mastership of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 11c concealed himself in Mary’s 
reign; but ac([uired the favor of queen Klizabeth, 
who sent him one of the three agents to Bruges 
in 1560, to restore commerce between England 
and the Netherl.inds. He was also engaged with 
Sir John Cheke in drawing up in Latin The 
Code of Ecclesiastical Law, published in 1571 
by the learned John Fox, under the title of Re- 
formation Icgum Ecclesiasticariim ; his other 
works are published under the title of Lucubra- 
tions. He died in 1572. 

HADViLN, a fertile district of Hanover, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, forming a ])art of the pro- 
vince of Bremen. It has on its confines the F^lbe, 
and the territory of llaniburgli, and has an ar<ia 
of about 126 square miles. Population 16,000. 

HADERSLEBEN, a district of Danish Slcs- 
wick, 680 square miles in extent, and contain- 
ing 35,000 inhabitants. The number of parishes 
is sixty. 

Hadersleben, a town of the above district, 
situated on a bay of the Little Belt. Population 
3200. It has a harbour for small vessels, and 
some trade; but the principal means of its sup- 
port is the passage to Funen. Twenty-four 
miles east of Ribe. 

HADES, sometimes signifies the invisible 
regions of the dead, sometimes the place of the 
damned, and sometimes the grave. In Greek 
authors it signifies the regions of the dead. See 
Hell. 

HADLEY, a town of Suffolk, seated on the 
Preston. It has a handsome church, a chapel of 
ease, and a Presbyterian meeting-house. Large 
quantities of yarn are spun for the Norwich 
manufacture. On the top of the stee])le, which 
affords a fine view of Essex, there is an iron pot 
originally placed there as a beacon. 

HADRAMATJT, a province of Arabia, occu- 
pying the southern coast upon the Indian Ocean, 
from Yemen to Ommon. Many of the hilly 
districts are fertile, and this, along with the 
))rovinGe of Yemen, formed the Arabia Felix of 
the ancients. Since trade has flowed in other 
directions, Hadramaut has fallen into a state of 
great decline. It continue!*, however, to expott 
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frankincense, gum-arabic, dragon’s blood, myrrh, 
and aloes (from Socotora). it has also a few 
manufactures ot coarse cloths, carpets, and the 
knives called Jambea. The maritime trade is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, tne Arabs of 
Mascat. Both the coast and the interior are 
divided into a number of independent states. 

Il/EMAGDGOS, among physicians, a com- 
pound medicine, consisting of fetid and aromatic 
simplcrs, mixed with black hellebore, and pre- 
scribed in order to promote the menstrua and 
liaemorrhoidal fluxes ; as also to bring away the 
lochia. 

ll.'EMANTHUS, the blood-flower, a genus, 
of the monogynia order, and hexandria class of 
plants: nat. order ninth, spathacetr. Involu- 
crtim hexaphyllous and multiflorous: cor. sex- 
partite superior : berry trilocular. Species four- 
teen ; the principal are, 

11. coccineus, with plain tongiie-shapod leaves, 
rises about a foot high, with a stalk supporting 
a cluster of bright red lubulous flowers. It has 
a large bulbous root, from which in autumn come 
out two broad flat leaves of a fleshy consistence, 
shaped like a tongue, which turn backward on 
each side, and spread on the ground, so that they 
have a strange appearance all the winter In the 
spring these decay ; so that from May to the 
beginning of August they are destitute of leaves. 
The flowers are produced in the autumn, just 
before the leaves come out. 

H. puniceus, with large spear-shaped waved 
leaves, grows about a foot high, and has flow- 
ers of a yellowish red color. These arc suceed- 
ed by berries, which are of a beautiful red color 
when rijie. This species should be constantly 
kept in a dry stove. These plants arc natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and do not propagate 
very fast in Europe, their roots seldom putting 
forth many olf-sets. The best method of manag- 
ing them is to have a bed of good earth in a 
bricked pit, where they may be covered with 
glasses, and in hard frost with mats and straw. 
The earlli in the frame should be two feet deep, 
and the frame should rise two feet above the sur- 
face, to allow height for the flower-stems to grow. 
The roots should be planted nine or ten inches 
asunder ; and in winter, if they are protected 
from frost, and not suffered to have too much 
wet, but (n mild weather exposed to the air, 
they will flower every year, and the flowers 
will 'be much stronger than with any other man- 
agement. 

H/EMATEMESrS, in medicine, from aT/xa, 
blood, and i/xgw, I vomit, signifies a vomiting of 
blood. The causes of haematemesis have been the 
subject of much speculation. The time of life itt 
which it principally occurs, and the circumstance 
of being peculiar to the female sex, induced phy- 
sicians to imagine that it was intimately con- 
nected with the menstrual flux, the suppression 
of which has generally been considerea as the 
sole cause of the disease ; it has been said to be 
a haemorrhage vicarious of the menses. Dr. Cul- 
len, after stating that a plethora in the vessels of 
the stomach, where there is a general plethoric 
state of the habit, although it might be supposed 
to give rise to hacmatemesis, is in fact not found 
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by experience to do so ; and that such a ple- 
thoric state of the system is probably induced by 
the suppression of the menses ; is at length com- 
pelled to admit that some particular circum- 
stances of the stomach itself must be supposed 
to exist which ‘ determine an afflux of blood to 
that organ, and may therefore occur without any 
considerable or dangerous plethora prevailing in 
the system/ The peculiar circumstances, in 
this instance, he supposes to be the connexion 
and consent which we know to subsist between 
the uterus and the whole of the alimentary canal, 
and especially that principal part of it, the 
stomach. 

The usual practice adopted for the cure of 
haematemesis consists in the use of refrigerant, 
or cooling medicines, as they have been called, 
such as tile neutral salts; to which some have 
added the use of spermaceti and oleaginous mat- 
ters. If the disease, notwithstanding the exhibi- 
tion of these medicines, continued for sometime, 
then powerful astringents and sedatives, such as 
alum, the tincture of muriated iron, digitalis, &c., 
were resorted to, with the occasional interposition 
of a gentle laxative, such as the castor oil. 

The experience of Dr. James Hamilton, in the 
Royal Infirmary at Kdinhurgh, led him to con- 
nect hamiatemesis with a constipated state of the 
alimentary canal, and therefore to attempt the 
cure of the disease by the exhibition of cathar- 
tics. After having adopted this mode of treat- 
ment during a period of ten years. Dr. Hamilton 
thus stales his opinion of its etflcacy. * I have 
followed the practice, which this case suggested, 
in the instances of the ailment which I have since 
met with ; and my success has been so uniform, 
that I now lay it down as a certain position, 
that the proper exhibition of purgative medicines 
affords sure and effectual means of removing 
baematemesis.^ The medicines which Dr. Hamil- 
ton employed with this view were various ; com- 
binations of calomel and jalap, aloetic pills, 
neutral salts, &c., occasionally aided by the use 
of injections. 

^Vhether we may suppose the leaded bowels 
to impede the hepatic and abdominal circulation, 
and -thus to occasion a venous plethora in the 
stomach and intestines ; or whether the languid 
circulation in these parts, and the slow action of 
the bowels, may be alike the consequence of the 
general languor of the system ; or whether any 
other hypothesis be resorted to, the value of the 
practical fact is neither diminished nor aug- 
mented. 

Having discussed the ordinary form of haemate- 
mesis at some length, we have only a few words 
to add relative to some other modifications of 
the disease, which depend upon more serious 
disorder of the stomach itself, of other organs, 
or of the system at large. Success in the cure of 
these varieties of bloody vomiting is doubtful ia 
the extreme, and very difficult to be attained ; 
for the constitution itself is undermined in these 
cases, by acute disease, or by previous irregulari- 
ties and intemperance, in addition to the local 
mischief. 

The organic derangements of the stomach, 
which are accompanied by vomiting of blood, 
are those arising from wounds or other raechani- 
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cal injury to its structure, which in general are 
speedily fatal. These are included m the second 
species of Sauvages Haematemesis traumatica; 
to which may he added the ninth, or H. chole- 
rica, as far as regards its origin from corrosive 
poison swallowed ; and the fourth, or H. ah by- 
rudine, in which the internal coat of the stomach 
has been wounded by a leech, swallowed in 
drinking ditch water. In cancer and scirrhus of 
the stomach, a blackish matter, resembling the 
grounds of coffee, is commonly ejected by 
vomiting; hut, as tliis is not in a fluid state, it 
can scarcely be denominated lijematemesis. 

Morbid enlargements of the neighbouring vis- 
cera, the spleen, pancreas, and liver, aneurism of 
the aorta, and compression of that artery, have all 
been assigned as occasional causes of ha)mate- 
mesis. In the records of physic, Dr. Cullen ob- 
serves, there are many instances of vomitings of 
blood, which were accompanied with a tumclied 
spleen, which had compressed the vas breve, and 
thereby jirevented the return of venous blood 
from the stomach. It is also possible that an 
obstruction of the liver, resisting tlie free motion 
of the blood in the vena porta, may sometimes 
interrupt the free return of the venous blood 
from the vessels of the stomach, and thereby oc- 
casion a vomiting of blood ; hut the instances of 
this are neiilier so frcipient, nor so clearly ex- 
plained, as those of the former case. In the 
morbus niger of authors, and themalacnaof Sau- 
vages, the black and grumous blood is sometimes 
thrown out by vomiting, as well as discharged 
downwards, and is considered as originating in a 
venous plethora in the intestinal canal, connected 
with obstructed viscera. This forms the twelfth 
species of Sauvages, or H, atra. 

There are two or three conditions of the con- 
stitution in which htcmatemesis is liable to occur, 
and in which it is to he deemed a hopeless symp- 
tom. The first of these is the lust stage of acute 
fevers, in which spontaneous haeniorrhage takes 
place from different parts of the body, and is 
usually considered as the most decided symptom 
of the malignancy and putrescency of the disease. 
In typhus, scarlet-fever, small-pox, &:c., this sort 
of huelnorrhage occasionally closes the scene. 
Hence the aphorism of Hippocratus, ^qui san- 
guinem vomunt, si quidem sine fehre, salutare ; 
si verb cum febre, malum.’ The other constitu- 
tional condition is that which is found in scurvy, 
and in the purpura haemorrhagica, haimorrheua 
petechialis, or purples, as the disease has been 
variously denominated. In the highest degree of 
these maladies, blood flow.s from every part of 
the body, inicrnal and external, where the cuti- 
cle or investing membrane is delicate and thin, 
and haemorrhage from the stomach is one form 
of the discharge. 

11 A:MAT0CKLE, in surgery, denotes a swell- 
ing of the scrotum, or of the spermatic cord, 
caused by blood. The term is derived from the 
Greek aifxa, blood, and KtiXrjj a tumor. 

IDEMATYTES, the blood-stone, a hard mi- 
neral substance, red, black, or purple, hut the 
powder of which is always red. It is found in 
masses, spherical, semi-spherical, pyramidal, or 
cellular, i. e. like a honeycomb. It contains a 
large quantity of iron : 40 lbs. of this metal have 
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been extracted from a quintal of stone ; but the blood from the haemorrlioidul vessels. See 
iron is of such a bad quality, that this ore is not Medicine and Suiigkry. 


commonly smelted. The great hardness of hae- 
matites renders it fit for burnishing metals. 

HiEMATOPUS, the sea nye, in ornithology, 
a genus belonging to the order of giallae. The 
beak is compressed, with an equal wedge-shaped 
point ; the nostrils are linear ; and the feet have 
three toes without nails. There is but one species, 
VIZ. the 

II. ostralegus, or oyster-catcher, a native of 
Europe and America. It feeds upon shell-fish 
near the sea-shore, particularly oysters and lim- 
pets. On observing an oyster, wliich gapes wide 
enough for the insertion of its bill, it thrusts it in 
and takes out the inhabitant : it will also force 
the limpets from their adhesion to the rocks with 
sufficient ease. It also feeds on marine insects 
and \/orms. With us these birds are often seen 
in considerable flo'.ks in winter: in summer they 
arc met with only in pairs, though chiefly near 
the sea or salt rivers. The females lay four or 
five eggs, on the bare ground, on the shore, above 
high-water mark ; they arc of a greenish gray, 
blotched with black. The young are said to be 
hatched in about three weeks. These birds are 
pretty wdld wlicn in flocks ; yet they are easily 
tamed, if taken young. 

II/KAIAT()\ YLON, or ILematoxylum, log- 
wood, or Cam peachy wood ; a genus of the ino- 
nogynia order, and deenndria class of plants, 
natural order thirty-third, lomciitacea* : cAr.. 
quinquepartito : ])etals five : caps, lanceolated, 
unilocular, and bivalved : the valves navicular, 
or keeled like a boat. Of this genus there is 
only one species, viz. 

II. Campecliianurn. It grows naturally in the 
bay of Campeacliy at Honduras, and other parts 
of the Spanish W est Indies, where it rises from 
sixteen to twenty-four feet high. The stems are 
generally crooked, and seldom thicker than a 
man’s thigh. The branches, which come out on 
each side, are crooked, irregular, and armed with 
strong thorns, garnished with winged leaves, 
composed of three pairs of obscure lobes indent- 
ed at the top. The flowers come in a racenius 
from the wings of the leaves, standing erect, and 
are of a pale yellowish color, with a purple im- 
palement. They are succeeded by flat oblong 
pods, each containing two or three kidney seeds. 
The trees arc cut up into . billets or junks, the 
bark and white sap of which are chipped ofl', and 
the red part, or heart, is sent to England for sale. 
See Logwood. 

ILEMOIMillAGIA, or IIjemorriiage; from 
‘at/ia, blood, and priywixi, to burst forth ; in 
niedicine, a flux of blood at any part of the 
body ; arising either from a rupture of the ves- 
sels, when too full or too much pressed ; or from 
an erosion of them, when the blood is too sharp 
aud corrosive. Ilgcmorrhagia, among the ancient 
Greeks, was only used for a flux of blood at the 
uose ; but the moderns extend the name to any 
flux of blood, whether by the nose, mouth, lungs, 
stomach, intestine, matrix, or any other part. 

Ili^-LMORIIHOIDAL, an appellation given 
oy anatomists to the arteries and veins going to 
Ihe intestinum rectum. 

H.EM0Rlin0IDS, or piles, an issue of 


H/LMUS, in ancient geography, a vast ridge, 
running from lllyrieuin towards tiie Euxine, so 
high as to afford a prospect both of the Euxine 
and Adriatic Seas. 

IIAEN (Anthony De), M.l)., an eminent 
German physician of the eighteenth century. 
He was privy counsellor and pliysician to tlie 
empress JVIary-Theresa, queen of Hungary and 
Ilohernia. He was author of many works, of 
which the principal are his Ratio Medendi, in 
17 vols. 8vo., and a Treatise on Magic. He 
died in 177G. 

ILERETICO CoMBURENDO, a writ which 
anciently lay against a heretic, who, having 
once been convicted of here.sy by liis bishop, 
and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
again, or into some other, was thereupon com- 
mitted to the secular power. It is thought by 
some to be as ancient as the common law itself; 
however, the conviction of heresy by the com- 
mon law was not in any petty ecclesiastical 
court, but before the archbishop in a provincial 
synod, and the delinquent was delivered up to 
the king to do with him as he pleased ; so that 
the crown had a control over tlic spiritual power. 
Rut by 2 Hen. IV., cnp. 1.5, the diocesan alone^ 
without the intervention of a .synod, might con- 
vict of heretical tenets ; and unless the convict 
abjured his opinions, or if after abjuration he 
relapsed, tlic sheriff was bound ex olficio, if re- 
quired by the bishop, to commit the unhappy 
victim to the flames, witliout waiting for tlie 
consent of the crown. Tliis writ was actually 
executed on two Anabaptists in the 7th of Eliza- 
beth, and on^two Arians in the 9th of .lames I. 
Sir I'.dward Coke was of opinion that this writ 
did not lie in his time; but it is now taken away 
by stat. 29 Car. 11. cap. 9. But this statute does 
not take away or abridge the jurisdiction of 
Protestant archbishops or bishops, or any other 
judges of any ecclesiastical courts, in cases of 
atheism, blasplieiny, heresy, or schism, and other 
damnable doctrines and opinions ; but tliey may 
prove and punish the same according to his 
majesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excommunica- 
tion, deprivation, degradation, and other ecclesi- 
astical censures not extending to death, in such 
sort, and no other, as they might have done be- 
fore the making of this act. See Heresy. 
IIAERLEM. See Harlem. 

IIaeri.em Meer, a large lake of the Batavian 
republic, in the department of Ainstel, between 
Ilaerlem, Amsterdam, and Leyden ; navigable by 
boats. 

Haf, an extensive bay or gulf of Pomerania, 
formed by the Oder, and separated from the 
Baltic by the islands of Usedom and Wallin. It 
is divided into the Great and Little Haf. Its 
length is thirty-six miles, and its breadth varies 
from one to nine miles. This is a common name 
on this coast for a gulf or bay. 

HAFEZ (Khodja Schemseddin Mohammed), 
a popular Persian poet, flourished in the four- 
teenth century, and chiefly resided at Sehiraz. 
His poetry consists of odes, mingling conviviality 
with love and sentiment. He declined the invi- 
tation of the sultan Ahmed to visit Bagdad. 
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* Two affectionate friends/ he said, * two glasses 
of old wine, a tranquil indolence, a book, and a 
shady grove, are blessings which I would not 
sacrifice for all the happiness of this world or 
the next.’ He died at Schiraz, where a monu- 
ment was erected for him, which was overturned 
by an earthquake in October, 1825. The date of 
his death has been d ifierently stated ; but it may be 
fixed in 1389, Sir William Jones gave the pub- 
lic two of his odes in an English dress, which are 
extremely beautiful. We may also notice Nott’s 
Select Odes of Hafez, translated into English 
verse, with the original text, 1787, 4to. ; and 
Hindley’s Persian Lyrics, from the Divan — I — 
Hafez, with Paraphrases in verse and prose/ 
1800, 4to. 

HAFT, n. s. & v.a. Sax. paept ; Dutch, heft ; 
from to have, or hold. A handle ; that part of 
any instrument that is taken into the hand. To 
haft is to set in a handle as the blade of a knife. 

The knyf I know wcl iknowc : 
*#**■** 

* * iff iff « 

That wele I woot there is noon like to seek al Cristen 
londes 

For three prcciouse stoneys been within the haft 
Pcrfitlick ycouchit, and sotillick by craft 
Endcndit in the haft and that right coriously 
A saphir and a salidone, and a rich ruby. 

Chaiicer. The Merchantes Second Tale* 
This brandished dagger 

I’ll bury to the haft in her fair breast. Dryden. 
These extremities of the joints are the hafts and 
handles of the members. • Id. Dufremoy. 

A needle is a simple body, being only made of 
steel ; but a sword is a compound, because its haft or 
handle is made of materials different from the blade. 

Watts. 

HAG, n. s. & V. a. Saxon, paejeppe, a 

Hag'gard, adj. I goblin ; Dut. heckle, a 
Hag'gard, 71 . s. Si adj \ witch; Gcr. hufrer, A 
Hag'gardly, adv. i witch ; fury; enchant- 
Hag'gish, m/;. yress; or an ugly old 

woman : haggard signifies wild ; irreclaimable ; 
thin; deformed with passion; lean; rugged ; or, 
perhaps, ugly. A haggard is any thing untame- 
able ; a species of hawk : to hag is to torment, 
or harass with terror. 

Does the wild haggard tower into the sky. 

And to the south by thy direction fly ? Sandys. 

As haggard hawk, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might. 

His weary pounces all in vain doth spend. 

To truss the prey too heavy for his flight. 

Faerie Qxieene. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pass, which has as long loved mo 
As I have loved this proud disdainful haggard. 

Shaksjfcare. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you runnion ! Id. 

She’s too disdainful ; 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild. 

As haggard as the rock. Id. 

But on us both did haggish age steal on 
And wore us out of act. Id. 

Thus spoke the impatient prince, and made a 
pause : 

His foul hags raised their heads, and clapt their 
hands ; 


And all the powers of hell, in full applause. 
Flourished their snakes, and tost their flaming 
brands. Crashaw, 

That makes them in the dark see visions. 

And hag themselves with apparitions, Hudibras. 

I enlarge my discourse to the observations of the 
aires, the brancher, the ramish hawk, find the haggard, 

Walton. 

I spied a withered hag, with age gr6wn double. 
Picking dry stiejes, and mumbling to herself. 

Otway's Orphan. 

Such affectations may become the young ; 

But thou, old hay, of threescore years and three. 

Is shewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? Dryden. 

For her the rich Arabia sweats her gum ; 

And precious oils from distant Indies come. 

How haggardly soever she looks at home. Id. 

Fearful besides of what in light had passed. 

His hands and haggard eyes to heaven he cast. Id. 

A hagged carrion of a wolf, and a jolly sort of dog, 
with good flesh upon’s back, fell into company 
together. L' Estrange. 

How are superstitious men hagged out of their wits 
with the fancy of omens, talcs, and visions. Id. 

Where are the conscious lo'As, the face now pale. 
Now flushing red, the downcast hngard eyes. 

Or flxt on earth, or slowly raised ! Smith, 

Beneath the gloomy covers of an yew. 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infecting da^ 

Garth. 

HAGAR, Hcb. n.3n, i.e. a stranger, a native 
of Egypt, the servant of Sarah, concubine of 
Abraham, mother of Ishmael, and ancestor of 
the Arabians. Her history, and the repeated 
divine interpositions for the preservation of her 
and her son, are recordtid in Gen. xvi. and xxi. 

HAGARKNES, or Hagajutls, a branch or 
tribe of the descendants of Ishmael, so named 
from his mother. Some make the name synony- 
mous with Ishrnaelites, Arabians, and Saiacens; 
but Asaph, in Psalm Ixxxiii, ver. 0, mentions 
them as distinct from the other Ishmaeliles. 
They dwelt in Arabia Felix, according to Pliny. 
Strabo joins them with the Nabathacans, and 
Chaylotieans^ whose habitation was rather in 
Arabia Deserta. Others think their capital was 
Petra, or Agra, and, if so, they dwelt in Arabia 
Fetea. The Reubenites, in the days of Saul, 
made war witli the Hagarites, and became mas- 
ters of their country east of Gilead. This there- 
fore was the true country of the Hagarenesr In 
the reign of Jeroboam 11. 44,760 Israelites de- 
feated them, and look 100,000 prisoners, with 
immense booty (1 Chron. v. 10, 19 — 21). When 
Trajan came into Arabia he besieged the capital 
of the Hagarenes, but could not take it. The 
Ilagarenes valued themselves upon their wisdom. 
See Baruch, iii. 23. 

HAGEDORN (Frederick De), a celebrated 
German poet, born at Hamburg, where his 
father was resident for Frederick IV. king of 
Denmark, in 1708. He finished his studies at 
Jena; and, in 1728, published a number of 
poetical pieces in Germany, which were w'ell re- 
ceived. He afterwards came to England, and, 
at his return, was made secretary to the English 
Hamburgh Company. In 1738 he published 
his Fables and Tales, the first German collection 
of the kind. He afterwards published Moral 
Poems, Epigrams, and five books of Songs; 
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which of all his poetical pieces are most ei- 
teemed. He died in 1754. 

HAGGAI, Heb. ’hi, i. e. pleasant, the tenth 
of the minor prophets, was born, in all proba- 
bility, at Babylon, A. M. 3457, whence he re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. By command from 
God (Ezra v. 1, 2, $lc.) he exhorted the Jews, 
after their return from tlje captivity, to finish the 
rebuilding of the temple, which they had inter- 
mitted for fourteen years. To encourage them, 
he assured tliem that the glory of this latter 
house should be greater than the glory of the 
former; which was accordingly fulfilled, when 
Christ honored it with Ins presence ; for, with 
respect to the building, the latter was nothing 
in com})arison of the former. The Jews say that 
he died in the last year of the reign of Darius, 
at the same time with tlic prophets Zechaiiali 
and INIalachi. Kpiphanius says, he was buried 
at Jerusalem with the priests. The Greeks keep 
his festival on the 16th of December, and the 
Latii^s on the 4th of July. 

ILVGGKSS 71. s. From hog or hack. A 
mass of meat, generally pork, chopped, and en- 
closed ill a membrane. In Scotland it is com- 
monly made in a sheep’s maw of the entrails of 
the same animal, cut small, .with suet and spices. 

IIAGIDGRAPIIA, from 'ayioc, holy, and 
ypa<})io, to write. Tliose hooks of scripture called 
by the Jews Cetubim. The name is very ancient, 
St. Jerome making mention of it. The Jews 
divide the sacred writings into three classes: — 
1 . The law, or the five books of Moses; 2. The 
Prophets, which they call Ncviim; and Mie 
Cctubirn, O'DiriJ, called by the Greeks, kc. 
Ilagiographa ; comprehending the book of 
I’salms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, and F!,sthor. Kirnchi, Maimoiiides, 
and Elias Levita, call these books the Writings, 
by way of eminence. 

1IAGUF2, a town of South Holland, in the 
department of Delft. In Latin it is called Haga 
Comitis; in French, I.a Haye ; in Dutch, der 
Haag, or ’S. Graavenhage, i. e. the Earl’s Grove, 
from the wood near which it is built, and in 
which the earls of Holland had a country house. 
It is one of the most considerable towns in the 
Netherlands, pleasantly situated, and exceed- 
ingly beautiful. It stands in a dry soil, higher 
than the surrounding country; the air is tole- 
rably pure, and the environs and approaches 
superior to those of most towns in Ilollund. 
Prom the sea the access is by a long and beau- 
tiful avenue, nearly two miles in length ; on 
,the land side the approach is by a road leading 
from the south-east, on which there is a pleasant 
prospect of the Hague and the woods to the 
north of the town. 

The principal streets are straight, wide, and 
handsome, paved with a light-colored brick, and 
containing canals, trees, and neat bridges. The 
largest is the Voorbout, and contains numerous 
elegant edifices ; but the most attractive part is 
the public square, called the Vyverburg, of an 
oblong form, with a beautiful walk, and an ave- 
nue of trees on one side, while the other is 
bordered by a large basin of water. The old 
palace is an enormous pile of building, present- 


ing specimens of almost all species of architec 
ture : it contains a number of valuable paintings; 
and was once the meeting place of the states- 
general. The mansion of the family of Bentinck, 
that of pripco Maurice, and the new palace 
begun by William 111., are all worth attention. 
The number of churches is fourteen; and there 
are several charitable institutions. 

In the environs of the Hague are a number of 
villa^; but their principal ortianient is the 
palace of the Orange family, a mile to l!\e north 
of the town. The wood, princij)ally composed 
of stately oaks, two ]'2nglish miles in lengit), and 
tliree (piarters of a mile in breadlh, is full of 
labyrinths and elegant gardon ground. Tlie 
house ha.s nothing princely, except some public 
rooms, and a gallery of [laintings. At a distance 
of about a mile ami a half in a south-east direc- 
tion is the castle of Kyswyc, which g;ive name 
to the well-known treaty of 1(397. 

The Hague being de[)rivcd of the residence of 
the seat of govermiumt, on the iiivusioii of the 
French in 1795, did not recover the disadvantage 
until several years idler the re-instatenu nt ef tlie 
Orange family in 1131:3. Its inhabitants took an 
early and active part in the insuvrectiou against 
the French in the latter part of that year, after 
the battle of Leipsic; and the prince of Orange 
arrived here from Jhigland on the 30th of J\o- 
vernber. The Hague was along with Brussels, 
the idlernate residence of the king of the rsh.'ther- 
lands*, and legislature. A manufacture of porce- 
lain, and the printing of French books, are the 
chief branches of industry. It never was a place 
of trade. The po[)ulati()n was computed in 1817 
at 42,000. It is twelve miles north-west of Rot- 
terdam, and thirty-two south-west of Amsterdam. 
Long. 4° 23' E., lat. 52^^ 4' N. 

Haguc (I diaries), JMus. Doct., was born at 
Tadcaster, Yorkshire, in 17G9. At ten ye;irs old 
he was sent to Cambridge, where his brotlier 
then resided, for the purpose of instruction, and 
became the pnpil of Manini, and tlie elder Ilel- 
Icndual. In 1785 he came to London, where he 
had the benefit of Saloman’s and Dr. Cooke’s 
instructions. In 1799, having taken the degree 
of music-bachelor four years previously, he 
succeeded Dr. Randall in the professorship of 
music at Cambridge. lie set to music the ode 
for the installation of his royal highness the duke 
of Gloucester as chancellor of the university. 
His other compositions are, By the Waters of 
Babylon, an anthem, and a great variety of glees, 
&c., remarkable for the purity of their harmony. 
Dr. Hague died June 18th, 1821. 

IIAGUENAU, a considerable town of France, 
in Alsace, anciently an imperial town. It was 
taken by the French in 1673; the imperialists 
retook it in 1702; after which it was several 
times taken and retaken by both parties ; but at 
last the French obtained possession of it in 1706. 
It is divided by the Motter into two parts, and 
is seated in the Forest of Haguenau, fifteen miLj 
north of Strasburg, and 255 east of Paris. Near 
it the French in IJecember, 1793, defeated the 
allied army, and look 500 prisoners, with sixteen 
pieces of cannon. It has manufactures of 
tobacco, madder, and earthenware. About 400 
acres of the town was burnt to the ground by 

3C 
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accident in 1800. Population 7000. 'rwemy- 
one miles north of Strasburg. 

IIAH, intcrj. An expression of sudden effort. 

Her coats tucked up, and all her motions just. 

She stamps, and then cries hah ! at every thrust. 

Drydcn* 

HAHN (Simon Frederick), a celebrated Ger- 
man historian. At ten years of age he was not 
only far advanced in tlie Latin, but understood 
several living languages. At fourteen ho^ de- 
livered a spet'ch on the origin of tlte cloister at 
Bergen, his birth-place, whicli was printed ; and 
in 1708 he published a Continuation of Mcibo- 
mius’s Chronicle of Bergen. After having for 
several years given public lectures at llalle, he 
became, at the age of twenty-four, professor of 
history at Ilelmstadt; and was at length coun- 
sellor, historiographer, and librarian, to George 
I. He died in 1729, aged thirty-seven. Besides 
several other works, he wrote, 1. The History of 
the Empire, vol. 1.; 2. Collectio Monumen- 
tomia Veterum et llecentiiim Irieditorum, 2 vo*s. 
8vo. 

HAIL, & u. a. i Saxon, lari, health; 

Hale, yhail, therefore, is the 

same as salve of the l.atins, or vyta'ive of the 
Greeks, health be to you. — Jolinson. A term of 
salutation now used only in poetry ; health be to 
you. It is used likewise to things inanimate. To 
hail is to salute, or welcoihe ; to approaclt with 
reverence; to call to: hale, healthy; sound. 
Anon, as I hem overtoke, I said : 

JHteile, frendc* ! whither purpose yc to wejid. 

Chaucer* Court of Love. 
My secly sheep like well below. 

For they been hale enough I trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenser, 

Hail, hail, brave friend ! 

Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. Shaksj>. 
Her sick head is bound about with clouds : 

It docs not look as it would have a hail. 

Or health wished in it, as on other morns. 

jHrn Jonson. 

Hail active Nature’s watchful life and health! 

Her joy, her ornament, and wealth ! 

Hail to thy husband Heat and thee ! 

Thou the world’s beauteous bride, the lusty bride- 
groom he ! Cowley. 

The angel hail 

Bestowed, the holy salutation used 

Long after to blest Mary, second Eve. Milton. 

Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors ! hail 

Infernal world ! and thou profound est hell 

Receive thy new possessor Id. 

All hail, he cried, thy country's grace and love ! 
Once first of men beJow, now first of birds above. 

Dryden. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breast. 
And hail me thrice to everlasting rest. Id. 

A galley drawing near unto the shore was hailed by a 
Turk, accompanied with a troop of horsemen, KnoUes, 

Hail to the sun ! from whose returning light 
The cheerful soldier’s arms new Lustre take. Rowe. 

Some of these wise partizans concluded the govern- 
ment had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be 
pinioned, if not executed, as the pretended captives. 

Addison. 

His stomach too begins to fail ; 

Last year we thought him strong and halcp 
But now he's quite another thing ; 

I wish ho may hold out 'till Spring. Swift. 


I L. 

^Iail, n.s. & v. 71. ^ Sax. hajel. Drops of 
Hail'-sjiot, 71 . s. ^rain frozen in their fall- 
IIaii/-stone, 71 . s. £ ing: hail-shot are smull- 
Haii/y, oi/;. J shot scattered like hail; 

hail-stone, a simple particle or ball of hail : haily 
showers consist partially or entirely of hail. 

My people shall dwell in a peaceful habitation 
when it shall hail, coming down on the forest. 

Isa, xxxii. 19. 

You arc no .surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, • 

Or hailstone in the sun. Shakspeare. 

The master of the artillery did visit them sharply 
with murdering hail-shot, from the pieces mounted 
towards the top of the hill. Hayward. 

Thunder mixed with hail, 

Hail mixed with fire, must rend the’ Egyptian sky. 

BJilton. 

The sulphurous hail 

Shot after us in storm, o’crhlown hatli laid 
The fiery surge that from the precijiice 
Of Heaven received us falling. Id. Paradise Lost. 
Hard hailstones lie not thicker on the plain, 

Nor shaken oaks such showers of acorns rain. 

Dryden. 

From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 
Wliieh the cold North congeals to haily showers. 

Pope. 

Hail, in natural history, a nicteov ^generally 
dedined frozen rain, but differing from it in that 
the hailstones are not formed of single pieces of 
ice, but of many little spherules agglntinatod 
together. Neither are these spherules all of the 
same consistence; some being liard and solid, 
like perfect ice ; others soft, and mostly like 
snow hardened by a severe frost. Sometimes 
the hailstone has a kind of tore of this soft mat- 
ter ; but more frequently the core is solid and 
hard, while the outside is formed of a softer 
matter. Hailstones arc of various figures; some 
round, otli^fs jiyramidal, crenated, angular, thin, 
and flat, and some* stellated, with six radii like 
the small crystals of snow. Natural historians 
record various instances of surprising showers of 
hail, ir which the hailstones were cf extraordi- 
nary magnitude. Mezeray, speaking of the war 
of Louis XII. in Italy in 1510, relates, that there 
was for sohie time a horrible darkness, thicker 
than that of night; after which the clouds broke 
iillo thunder and lightning, and there fell a 
shower of Iiailstoncs, or rather (as he calls them) 
pebble stones, wliich destroyed all the fish, birds, 
and beasts, of the country. It was attended 
with a strong smell of sulphur ; and the stones 
were of a bluish color, some of them weighing 
100 lbs Hist, do France, tom. 11. p. 339. At 
Lisle in Flanders, in 1(380, hailstones fell of «a. 
very large size ; some of which contained in the 
middle a dark brown matter, which, thrown on 
the fire, gave a very great report. Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 203. Dr. Halley and others 
relate, that in Cheshire, I/ancashire, &c., April 
29th, 1697, a thick black cloud, coining from 
Caernarvonshire, disposed the vapors to congeal 
in such a manner, that for about the breadth of 
two miles, which was the limit of the cloud, m 
its progress for sixty miles, it did inconceirable 
damage ; not only killing all sorts of fowls, and 
other small animals, but splitting trees, knocking 
down horses and men, and even ploughing up 
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the earth; so that the hailstones buried them- 
selves under ground an inch, or an inch and a 
half deep. The hailstones, many of which 
weighed hve ounces, and some half a pound, 
being live or six inches about, were of various 
figures: some rouiw’, others half round; some 
smooth, others embossed and crenated ; the icy 
substance of them was very transparent and liard, 
but there was a snowy kernel in the mi<Idle of 
tliein. In Hertfordshire, May 4th, 1097, after a 
severe storm of thunder and liglitning, a shower 
of hail succeeded, which far exceeded the former: 
some persons were killed by it, their bodies beaten 
all black and blue ; vast oaks were split, and 
fields of rye cut down as with a scythe. Tlie 
stones measured from ten to tliirtcen or fourteen 
inches about. Their figures were various, some 
oval, others picked, some flat. Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 2‘29. Hail, so far as has been 
discovered, never produces any beneficial efiect. 
Jtain and dew invigorate and give life to the 
whole vegetable tribe ; fiost, by expanding tlie 
w'ater contained in the earth, pulverises and ren- 
ders th<f soil fertile; snow covers and preserves 
the tender vegetables’ from being destroyed by 
K)o severe a frost. Hut hail docs none of these. 
In winter it lies not sufficiently close to cover 
vegetables from the nipping frosts ; and in 
spring and summer it not only has a chilling 
and blasting elfect, but often does great damage 
to the more tender plants by the weight of the 
stones. In great hail storms the damage done 
in this manner is prodigious. Hail is one of the 
natural ])hcnomena for which it is ditficult to 
account in any satisfactory manner. It is cer- 
tain that, on the tops of mountains, hailstones, as 
well as drops of rain, are very small, and con- 
tinually •increase in bulk, till they reach the 
lower grounds. It would seem, therefore, 
during their passage through the air they attract 
the congealed vapor, which increases them in 
size. But here we are at a loss how they come 
to be solid hard bodies, and not always soft, and 
composed of many small stars like snow. The 
flakes of snow, no doubt, increase in size as they 
descend, as well as the drops of rain or hail- 
stones ; but why should the one be in soft crys- 
tals, and the other in large hard lumps, seeing 
both are produced from congealed vapor ? Some 
modern philosophers ascribe the formation of 
hail to electricity. Signior Beccaria supposes 
hail to be formed in the higher regions of the 
air, where the cold is intense, and where the 
electric matter is very copious. In these cir- 
cumstances, a great nupiber of particles of wtitcr 
are brouglit near together, where they are frozen, 
and in their descent collect other particles, so 
that the density of the substance of the hailstone 
grows less and less from the centre ; this being 
formed first in the higher regions, and the sur- 
face being collected in the lower. Drops of 
rain and hail agree in this, that the more intense 
the electricity that forms them, the larger they 
are. Motion is known to promote freezing, and 
so the rapid motion of the electrified clouds may 
produce that effect,. A more intense electricity 
also, he thinks, unites the particles of hail more 
closely than the more moderate electricity does 
those of snow. In like manner we see thunder 


clouds more dense than those that merely bring 
rain ; and the drops ot rain are larger in projior- 
tion, though they fall not from so great a height. 

HAlJjBltDN, a strong town of Germany in 
Wirtemberg, famous for.4ls ballis ; seatiul on the 
Neckar, five miles nortli-ea^t of Stoteard. Hon- . 
9'" 2.r E., lat. 49° 19' N. 

HAILES, 1 a)UD. See DALnYMei i-. 
HAILLAM (Bernard do Gircnl), lord of, a 
celt'bratcd Freneli historian. Alba having made 
some figure in the literary vvo/hi, Charles IX, 
made him historiograplier of l^'ranee, in 1571. 
His history of Erance extemds from Lliaramond 
to the death of Charles VIE, and is tlie first com- 
])lete history of that kingdom composed in the 
Irench tongue. He was honored by Henry HI. 
with several marks of favor. He died at Pans 
in 1610. 

HAINAN, one of the most considerable islands 
of Asia, subject to China, and belonging to the 
province of (^uang-ton. it has on tlie north the 
province of (^uang-si ; on the south the channel 
between the bank Paracel and tlie east coast of 
Cochin China ; on the west the same kingdom 
and part of Tong-king ; and on tlie east the 
Chinese Sea. Its extent from east to west is 
between sixty and seventy leagues, and from 
north to south forty-five ; and about 4B0 miles 
in circumfercuce. Eaun-tclieou-fuu is the ca- 
pital. Hainan lies near San-cian, between IB'’ 
and 20° N. lat. 

HAINAIJLT, an inland province of the Ne- 
therlands, boundef,! on on«e side by the French 
frontier, and on the oilier sides by Flanders, 
South Brabant, anti tlic province of Namur. It 
lias a superficial cxciif of 1700 stpiare miles, 
beautiful undulating plains, and a fruitful soil : 
it is watered by the Scheldt, the Sainbre, and the 
Hainc. To tlie east it is woody ; but corn ami 
valuable pastures are found every where. The 
mineral productions are iron, lead, and marble, 
and coal in large (juanlitics. The inaiiufactures 
are woollens, cottons, linen, lacc, glass, iron 
and earthenware. Englicin, Scnctle, Sicinkirk, 
Eleurus, IMalplaquct, Fontenoy, and other scenes 
of celebrated conflicts, arc all in this provinct*. 
The chief towns, Tournay, Mons, and (’barlcroi, 
give name to tlic three districts of tlie province, 
which sends eight deputies to the representative 
assembly of the Nethciiands. In former ages 
this was called the county of Hainault, and, in 
its most extensive sense, comprised a consider- 
able part ^f what is now the French departments 
of the North and of the Ardennes; a country 
•still sometimes called I'rench Hainault. The 
treaty of 1811 gave the Netherlands this pro- 
vince, as it liad beeit formerly held by Austria ; 
but that of 1815 added to it the cantons of 
Beaumont, Merbe, le Chateau, and Dour, for- 
merly belonging to FTench Hainault. The 
population of the whole province is 473,000. 
IIAIII, fi.'S. * 'I Saxon haep. One of 
IIair'brainf.d, adj. the common teguments 
Uair'breadth, n.s. of the body, found upon 
Hair'cloth, n. s. ,^all the parts of the body, 
Hair'-lace, n. s. f except the soles of the 
Hair'less; uri/. feet and palms of the 
Hair'iness, w. s. hands. 4die compounds 
Hair'y, adj. J have varieties of mean- 
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inw, most of which are obvious, except hair- 
brained, which should rather be written hare- 
brained, and which means inconstant, unsettled, 
wild as a hare. Wild ; irregular ; unsteady. Hair- 
breadth, hair and breadth, a very small dis- 
tance ; the diameter of a hair. A miraculous 
escape is called a hairbreadth escape. Haircloth 
is stuff made of hair very rough, which is worn 
for purposes of mortification or self-denial. 
Hairlace, hair and lace. The fillet with which 
women tie up their hair. Hairless, hairiness, 
and hairy, are descriptive of the state of being 
covered with hair or deprived of it. 

Seven hundred chosen men left-handed could sling 
stones at an hairbreadth, and not miss. 

Judges xx. 16. 

And every child ware, of leves grene 
A fresh chaplet upon his haires bright. 

Chaucer. The Floure and the Leafe, 
Hire bright here kembed was, untressed all. 

/ Id. The Knighte*i Tale, 

Nc she wos gaio, freshe, no jolife, 

But somed to be full entenlife 
To godo werkes and to fa ire : 

And therto she had on an haire. 

Id. lioinaunt of the Rose. 

Naughty lady. 

These hairs which thou do’st ravish from tny chin. 
Will quicken and accuse thee. Shakspeare. 

Much is breeding ; 

Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life. 

And not a serpent’s poison. Id. 

I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hairbreadth ^scapes in the imminent deadly breach. 

Id. 

He is a curer of souls, and you a curcr of bodies : 
if you should fight you go against theAair of your pro- 
fession. Id. 

If thou takest more 

Or less than just a pound ; if the scale turn 
But in the estimation of a hair. 

Thou diest. Id, 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Id. 

White beards have armed their thin and hairless 
scalps 

Against thy raaje.sty. Id. 

Let’s leave this town ; for they are hairbrained 
slaves. 

And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Id. 

The custom of their ancestors they slight 
And change their shirts of hair for robes of gold. 

Bancroft's fall of Mortimer. 
Some worms arc commonly resembled to a woman’s 
hairlace or fillet, thence called ta?ni», Harvey. 

A hair ’twixt south and south-west sicle^ 

He could distinguish and divide 
On either which he would dispute 
Confute, change hands, ai^ still confute. 

’ Iludibras. 

He judges to a AatV of little indecencies, and knows 
better than any man what is not to be written. 

Hryden. 

Storms have shed 

From vines the hairy honours of their head. Id. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the skin, be a 
mark of a different internal constitution between a 
changeling and a drill ? Locke, 

It is composed of reeds and parts of plants woven 
together, like a piece of haircloth, . Grew, 
Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws. 

Which down the murmMng current gently flows. 

GayU Rural Sports. 


If Molly happens to be careless. 

And but neglects to warm her hairlace, 

She gets a cold as sure as death. Swift. 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold. 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 

Her clustering hair whose longer locks were rolled 
In braids behind, and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reached her heel. Byron. Don Juan. 

Hair consists of small filaments issuing out 
of the pores of the skins of animals ; and 
serving most of them as a covering. See Ana- 
tomy. Hair grows longest on the head, chin, 
and breast; in the arm-pits, and about the 
privities. Hairs ordinarily appear round or 
cylindrical ; but the microscope also discovers 
triangular and square ones ; which diversity o» 
figure arises from that of the pores, to which the 
hairs always accommodate their form. Tlirir 
length depends on the quantity of the proper 
humor to feed them, and tlieir color on the 
quality of that humor: whence, at difiereiit 
stages of life, the color usually differs. Their 
extremities split into two or three bftinches, 
especially when kept dry, or suffered to grow 
too long; so that what appi.'urs only a single 
hair to the naked eye, seems a brush to' the 
microscope. The hair of a mouse, viewed by 
Mr. Oerham witli a microscope, seemed to be 
one single transparent tube, with a pith made up 
of filirous substances, running in dark lines, in 
some hairs transversely, in otluTS spirally. The 
darker medullary lines, he observes, were small 
fibres convolved, and lying closer together than 
m the otlier jiarts of tlie hair. They run from 
tlie bottom to the top of the hair; and, he 
imagines, may serve to makcj a gentle evacuation 
of some humor out of the body. Hence the 
tiay of hairy animals may not only serve as a 
fence against cold,&c., but as an organ of insen- 
sible perspiration, See. Citizen Monge has 
made some curious observations on hair and 
wool. The surfaces of these bodies, he says, 
are noU smooth ; they seem to be formed rather 
of small lamiine placed over each other, in a 
slanting direction from the root towards the 
point, like the scales of fish ; or of zones placed 
one upon another, as in the horns of animals. 
VVhen a hair is laid hold of by the root in one 
hand and drawn between the fingers of the 
other, from the root towards the point, scarce 
any friction or resistance is perceived, and no 
noise is heard ; but if, grasping it by the point, 
it be passed in the same manner between the 
fingers of the other hand, from the point towards 
the root, a resistance is felt, a tremulous motion 
is evident to the touch, and a noise may be 
distinctly heard . It is obvious, therefore, that the 
texture of the surface of hair is not the same from 
the root towards the point, as it is from the point 
towards the root. These observations are equally 
applicable to the filaments of wool. The sur- 
fiice of these bodies is therefore formed of 
rigid laminae, laid upon each other like tiles, from 
the root to the point. And it is this structure 
which is the principal cause of the disposition to 
felting, which the hair of animals generally 
possesses. 

The ancients held the hair a sort of exCffi- 
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ment, fed only with excrementitious matters, 
and no proper part of a living body. They 
supposed it generated of the fuliginous parts of 
the blood exhaled by the heat of the body to the 
surface, and there condensed in passing through 
the pores. Their chief reasons were, that the 
hair being cut will grovv again, even in extreme 
old age, and when life is very low : that in 
hectic and consumptive people, where the rest of 
the body is continually emaciating, the hair 
thrives ; nay, that it wdl even grow again in 
dead carcases. They added that hair does not 
feed and grow like the other parts, hy inlrosus- 
ception, i. e. by a juice circulating within it; 
but, like the nails, by juxtaposition. But the 
moderns are agreed, that every liair properly and 
truly lives, and receives nutriment to till it like 
the otlier parts; which they prove hence, that 
the roots do not turn gray in aged persons sooner 
than the extremities, but the whole changes color 
at once ; which shows that there is a direct com- 
munication, and that all the parts are aflfected 
alike. In strict propriety, however, it must he 
allowed, that the life and growth of hairs is of a 
different kind from that of the rest of the body ; 
and is not immediately derived therefrom, or 
reciprocated therevvitli. They derive their food 
from some juices in the body, but not from tlie 
nutritious juices of the body; whence they may 
live, lliough tlie body be starved. Wulfcrus, in 
tlie Philosophical Collections, gives mi account 
of a woman buried at Noriinberg, whoso grav(3 
being ojiened forty-three years after her death, 
liair was fouud issuing fortli plentifully llirough 
tii^ clefts of the coflin. The cover being re- 
moved, the wiiolo corpse ajipeared in its perfect 
shape ; but, from tlie crown of the head to the 
sole of tlie foot, covered over witli tliick set 
hair, long and curled. The sexton going to 
handle the upper part of the head witii his 
fingers, the whole fell at once, leaving iiotliiiig 
iu his hand but a liaiidful of hair: there was 
neither skull nor any other bone left; yet the 
hair was solid and strong. 

By the .lews hair was worn naturally long, 
just as it ‘grew ; but tlie priests had theirs cut 
every fortnight, while waiting at the temple : 
they used scissars only. The Nazarites, while 
their vow continued, were forbidden to touch 
tlieir beads with a razor. See Nazarene, The 
falling off of the hair, or a change -of its color, 
was regarded amongst the Hebrews us a sign of 
the leprosy. Black hair was esteemed by them 
as the most beautiful. Absalom’s hair was cut 
once a year, and is said to liavc weighed 200 
shekels, or 31 ozs. The law of God gives no 
particular ordinances with respect to the hair. 
The hair of both Jewish and Grecian women 
engaged a principal share of their attention, and 
the Roman ladies seem to have been no less 
curious with respect to theirs. They generally 
wore it long, and dressed it' in various ways, 
ornanieritiiig it with gold, silver, pearls, &c. 
On the contrary, the men amongst the Greeks 
and Romans, and amongst the later Jews, wore 
their hair short, as may be collected from books, 
medals, statues, &c. This formed a princi])al 
distinction in dress betwixt the sexes. This 
observation illustrates a passage in Si. I’aiil s 
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epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 4—6), 
where he forbids the Corinthian women, when 
praying by divine inspiration, to have their hair 
dishevelled ; because this made them resemble 
the heathen priestesses, when actuated by the 
pretended iiiflueiice of tluar gods. Amongst 
the Greeks, both sexes, a few days before mar- 
riage, cut off and consecrated tlieir hair as an 
ofiering to their favorite deities. It was also 
customary among them to liang the hair of the 
dead on the doors of their houses previous to 
interment. They likewise tore, cut off, and 
sometimes shaved their hair, when mourning for 
their deceased friends, vvhicli they laid uj)on the 
corpse or threw into the pile, to be consumed 
together with the body. The ancients imagined 
tJiat no person could die till the topmost hair 
was cut off; and this act they supposed was 
performed hy the invisible hand of deatli, or Iris, 
or some other messenger of the gods. Thu« 
Virgil describing the death of Dido, lib. iv 
says, 

Nam qjiia nre fato, merita ncc morto peribat ; 
Sed rnisera, ante diem, suhitoq ; accensa furore; 
Nonduiu illi llavum Proscipiiii vcrUce crincm 
Absuih rat, Stygioq; caput damnaverat Oreo. 

Ergo Iris croccis per cadum roscida pennis, 

Millc trahens varies advorso Solo colorcs, 

Dcvolat, et supra caput astitit : Hunc ego Dili 
Sacrum jussa fero, tequo isto corpore solvo. 

Sic ait, ct tlexirfi crincm sccat : omnis et uni ' 
Bilapsus calor, atque in ventos vita reccssit. 

Whatever was the fashion, with respect to tlie 
liair, in tlie (irecian states, slavt.'s were forbidden 
to imitate the freemen. Their hair was al- 
ways cut in a ])arlicular manner, called Opi^ 
avt^pa7ro^?;c, which they no longer retained 
after they procured their fn-cdum. Both the 
(Reeks and Romans wort} false hair. The 
ancient Gauls esteemed it an honor to have long 
hair; hence the appellation (iallia Comata. 
.lulius Ca'sar, on subduing the Gauls, made 
them cut off their liair, as a token of submission. 
Ill imitation of this, such as afterwards quitted 
tlie w'orld, to live in cloisters, had their heads 
shaven, to showtliat they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, and made a vow^ of perpetual subjec- 
tion to their superiors. The ancient Britons 
were proud of the length and beauty of their hair, 
and were at much pains in dressing it. Some of 
them carried this to an extravagant height. A 
young w^arrior who was taken prisoner, and con- 
demned to be beheaded, requested that no slave 
might be permitted to touch his hair, which was re- 
markably long and beautiful, and that it might not 
be stained with his blood. Not content with the na- 
tural colorof their hair, which w^as commonly fair 
or yellow, they used washes to render it»still 
brighter. One of these was a composition of 
lime, the ashes of certain vegetables, and tallow'. 
They used various arts also to make the hair of 
their heads grow tliick and long ; which last was 
considered as a mark of dignity and noble birth. 
Boatlicea, queen of the Tceni, is described hy 
Dio with very long hair, flowing over her shoul- 
ders, and reaching down below the middle of 
her back. The Britons shaved their beards, all 
but their upper lip-»; the hair of which tliey, 
well as the Giiiils, allowed to grow to a very in- 
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convenient length. In after times, the Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes, also considered fine hair as 
one of their greatest ornaments, and were at 
great pains in dressing it. Young ladies before 
their marriage wore their hair uncovered and 
nnticd, flowing in ringlets over their shoulders ; 
but as soon as they were married they cut it 
shorter, tied it up, and put on ahead-dress. To 
have tlie hair entirely cut off was so great a dis- 
grace, that it was a punishnnmt iuflictcd on 
women guilty of adultery. The Danish sol- 
diers who were quartered upon the Kn<glish, in 
the reigns of I'hlgar and of Ktliolred II , were 
parlicuiarly attentive to the dressing of their hair ; 
which they combed at least once every day, and 
thereby captivated the affections of the English 
ladies. Gregory of Tours assures us, that, iii the 
royal family of France, it was long the peculiar 
mark and privilege of kings and princes of the 
blood to wear long hair, dressed and curled : all 
others wore it polled, or out round, in sign of 
inferiority. Some say tliat there were diflerent 
cuts for all the different (jualities and conditions, 
from the prince who wore it at full length, to 
tile slave or villain who was quite cropt. To 
cut off the hair of a prince under the first race of 
F rcnch kings, was to declare him excluded from the 
right of succeeding to the crown. In the eighth 
century, ])eople of quality had their children’s 
hair cut t!'e first time by [lersons they Had a par- 
ticular esliMon for; who hence were reputed a 
sort of spiritual parents or godfathers. And, 
long before this, Conslaiitiue sent the pojie the 
hair of his sou lleraclius, as a token that iie de- 
sired him to be his adojitive father. 

Pope Anicetus is said to have been tlie first 
who forbade the clergy to wear long hair: but 
the prohibition is of an older date in tlie churches 
of the east; and the letter, wherein that decree is 
written, is much later than that pope. The cle- 
rical tonsure is related, by Isidurus Ilispalensis, 
as of apostolical institution. I.ong hair was 
anciently held so odious, that tiiere is a canon 
still extant, of 1090, irnpfirting, that such as 
wore long hair sliould lit] excluded coming into 
church while living, and not be prayed for when 
dead. Iaiit[)rand made a furious declamation 
against llic emperor Pliocas, for wearing long 
hair. The French liistorians have been very 
exact in describing tlie hair of their kings. 
Charlemagne wore it very short ; his sons shorter ; 
Charles Jl.had none at all. Under Hugh Capet 
it began to appear again ; but tlie priests excom- 
municated all who let their hair grow. Peter 
Lombard expostulated so warmly with Charles 
VT. that he cut off his hair : and his succe.s.sors 
for .some generations wore it very short. A pro- 
fessor of Utrecht, in IGoO, wrote ex])ressly on 
the question, Wliether it be lawful for men to 
wear longhair? and concluded for the negative. 
Another divine, named ileves, who had written for 
die affirmative, replied to him. The clergy both 
secular and regular were obliged to shave the 
crowns of their lieads, and keep their hair short, 
which distinguislied them from the laity; ami 
several canons were made against their conceal- 
ing their tonsure, or allowing their hair to grow 
long. The shape of jthis clerical tonsure was tlie 
subject of long and f iolent debates between the 


English clergy on the one hand, and those of the 
Scots and Piets on the other ; that of the former 
being circular, and that of the latter only semi- 
circular. Some, who pretended to superior 
sanctity, inveighed with great bitterness against 
the long hair of the laity ; and labored to per- 
suade them to cut it short, in imitation of the 
clergy. Thus St. Wulstan, bishop of Wor- 
cester, declaimed with great vehemence against 
luxury of all kinds, but chiefly against long hair 
as most criminal and most universal. ^ When 
any of those vain people who were proud of their 
long hair,’ says William of Malinsbury, ‘ bowed 
their heads* before him to receive his blessing^ 
before he gave it, he cut a lock of their hair with a 
little knife, which he carried about with him for 
that purpose ; and commanded them by way of 
penance of their sins, to cut all the rest of their 
hair in the same manner. If any of them re- 
fused to comply with this command, he de- 
nounc(‘(l tlie most dreadful judgments upon 
them, n'proachcd them for their effeminacy, and 
foretold, that, as they imitated women in the 
length of their hair, tlicy would imitate them in 
ihcir cowardice when their country was invaded ; 
which was accomplished at the landing of the 
Normans.^ Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 
went so far as to pronounce the then terrible sen- 
tence of excommunication against all who wore 
long hair, for which pious zeal he is very much 
commended. 8erlo, a Norman bishop, ac(]uircd 
great honor by a sermon which he preached be- 
fore Henry I., in 1104, against long and curled 
hair, with which the king and all his courtiers 
were so much affected, that they consented to 
resign their fiowing ringlets, of which they had 
been so vain. The prudent prelate gave them 
no time to change their minds, but immediately 
pulled a pair of shears out of his sleeve, and 
performed the operation with his own hand. 
Another incjdcnt happened about twenty-five 
years after, which gave a temporary check to the 
prevailing fondness for long hair. 

Thougli the external surface of the body is the 
natural place for liairs, wc have many well-attested 
instances of their being found also on the internal 
surfiicc. Amatus Jaisitanus mentions a person 
who had hair upon his tongue. Pliny and Vale- 
rius IVIaximus say, that tlie heart of Aristomenes 
the Messenian was hairy. Cxlius lUiodigiims 
relates the same of Hermogenes the rhetorician ; 
and Plutarch, of Leonidas, king of Sparta. 
There have been, however, various and indispu- 
table observations of hairs found in the kidneys, 
and voided by urine. Hippocrates says, that the 
glandular parts are the most subject to hair; but 
bundles of hair have been found in the muscular 
parts of beef, and in pa^ts of the human body 
equally firm. Hair has been often found in ab- 
scesses and imposthurnations. But, of all the in- 
ternal parts, there is none so much subject to an 
unnatural growth of hair as the ovaries of fe- 
males. Gardan relates, that he found hair in the 
blood of a Spaniard; Slonatius in that of a gen- 
tlevvoniari of Cracovia ; and Schiiltetus declares, 
from his own observation, that those people, 
who are afflicted with the plica polonica, have 
very often hair in their blood. 

Hair makes a very considerable article in com- 
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nicrce, especially since perul^cs have been worn. 
The hair of the growth of Britain, and other 
northern countries, is valued much beyond that 
of Italy, Spain, the south parts of France, &c. 
The goodness of hair consists in its being well 
fed, and neither too coarse nor too slender. Its 
length should he about twenty-five inches ; the 
more it falls short of this the less value it bears. 
There is no certain price for hair. It is sold at 
from 5s. to £5 per oz., according to its (piality. 
Hair is also used in varioiis otlier arts and ma- 
nufactures. The hair of beavers, hares, conics, 
is the principal substance of which hats arc 
made. Spread on the ground, and left to pu- 
trefy on corn-lands, hair, like all other animal 
substances, proves good manure. 

The scarcity of gray and white hair h.as made 
the dealers fall upon methods of reducing oilier 
colors to this. This is done by spreading the 
liair to bleach on tlic grass like linen, after first 
washing it out in, a lixivious water. This lie, 
with the force of the sun and air, brings the hair 
to so perfect a whiteness, tliat the most expe- 
rienced person may be deceived ; there being 
scarcely any way of detecting the artifice, but by 
boiling and <lrying it, wliich leaves the hair of 
the color of a dead walnut-tree leaf. There is 
also a method of dyeing hair willi bismuth, which 
renders such white hair as borders too much 
upon the yellow of a bright silver color: boiling 
is the proof of (his too, the bismutli not being 
able to stand it. Hair may also be changed 
from a red, gray, or other disagreeahle color, to a 
brown or deep black, by a solution of silver, 
’j’lie liquors sold under the nnme of hair waU'rs, 
are at bottom only solutions of silver in aqua- 
fortis, largely diluted with water, witli the addi- 
tion perhaps of otlter ingredients which contri- 
bute nothing to their efficacy. The solution 
should be fully saturated with the .silver, that 
there may b(i no more acid in it than is necessary 
for holding the metal dissolved; and, besides di- 
lution with water, a little spirit of wine may be 
added for the furtlier dulcitication of the acid. 
It must be observed, that for diluting the solu- 
tion, distilled water, or pure rain water, must be 
used; the common s]iring waters turning it 
milky, and precijiitating a part of the dissolved 
silver. If the liquor touches tlie skin, it has the 
same effect on it as on the hair, changing tlie 
part moistened with it to an indelible black. 
Hair may also be dyed of any color in the saim; 
manner as wool. Hair which does not curl or 
buckle naturally, is brought to it by boiling and 
baking it— thus : After having picked and sorted 
the hair, and disposejd it in parcels according to 
Its lengths, they roll them up and tie them tight 
down upon little cylindrical instruments, cither 
of wood or earthenware, a quarter of an ineli 
thick, and hollowed a little in the middle, called 
pipes ; in which state they are put in a pot over 
the tire, there to boil for about two hours. 
When taken out they let them dry ; and when 
dried they spread them on a sheet of brown 
pjiper, cover them with another, and, making 
crust round them of common paste, set 
tliem in an oven till the crust is about three- 
fourths baked. The end by which a hair grew 
to th» head is called the head of the hair ; and 
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the other, wath which they begin to give the 
buckle, the point. Formerly the peruke-makers 
made no difference between the ends, but curled 
or wove them by either indifferently ; but this 
made them unable to give a tine buckle ; hair 
woven by the point never taking a right curl. 
Foreigners own themselves obliged to the Eng- 
lish for this discovery, which was first carried 
abroad by a British peruke-maker. 

Hair of Plants, or down, a general term 
expressive of all the hairy and glandular ap- 
})earances on the surface of plants, to which 
they are supposed to serve the doable purpose 
of defensive w’oapons and vessels of secretion. 
These liairs are minute threads of greater or less 
length and solidity ; some of them visible to the 
naked eye ; whilst others are rendered visible 
only by the help of glasses. Examined by a 
microscope, almost all the parts of plants, par- 
ticularly the young stalks or stems, appear co- 
vered with hairs. These appear under various 
forms; in the legurnfnous plants they are gene- 
rally cylindric ; in the mallow tribe, terminated 
in a point; in agrimony, shaped like a fish-hook; 
in nettles, awl-shaped and jointed; and in some 
compound flowers, with hollow or funnel-shaped 
florets, they terminate in two crooked points. 
Probable as some experiments have rendered it, 
that the hairs on the surface of plants contribute 
to some original secretion, their principal use 
seems to he, to ])r(‘servc the parts in which they 
are lodged from the had effects of violent fric- 
tions, from winds, from extremes of heat and 
cold,* and such like external injuries. M. Guet- 
tard, who established a botanical method, from 
the form, situation, and other circumstances of 
the hairy and glandular appearances on the sur- 
face of plants, has demonstrated, that these ap- 
pearances are generally constant and uniform in 
all the plants of the same genus. The same uni- 
formity seems to characterise all the different 
genera of the same natural order. The different 
sorts of hair which form the down upon the sur- 
face of ])lants, were imperfectly set down by 
Grow in 1(382, and by Malpighi in KiBG. M. 
Guettard was the first wlio examined the subject 
both as a botanist and a jihilosopher. His ob- 
servations were ])ul)lished in 1747. 

llA.IYPOOli, a fertile district of Ilindostan, 
in (he province of Bahar, on the eastern side of 
the Ganges, and between 25° and 2(3° of N. lat. 
It is well cultivated, and produces opium, salt- 
j)ctre, and a good breed of horses. Jt is now 
included in the collcctorsliip of Sarriin. ' 

H,\jvpoon, the capital of the above district, 
is situaUM on the north-east hank of the Ganges, 
at its cotdlncncc with tlie (3unduck. This town 
was founded by Bias Ilajy, tlie second in- 

dcpccrdent Mahommedan king of Bengal, who 
caused it to he fortified ; and it was for a long 
time the r("sidcnce of tlie governor of the dis- 
trict. In the year 1574 it was taken by the 
troops of Akbar, after a gallant resistance ; since 
which period the fortifications have been ne- 
glected ; but the town continues to flourish. 

HARE, 7LS. ^ Goth, hackle. The stock- 

Hakot, 71 . s. S fish or poor-jack. 

IIakl, isi the English name of a fish common 
in the British sea, called |iy some zoologists 
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merlucius and lucius naarinus. These fish were 
used of old dried and salted. Hence the pro- 
verb in Kent, As dry as a hake. See Gad us. 

HAKKWILL (George), a learned English 
divine, the son of a merchant in Exeter, where 
he was born in 1579. lie was educated at Ox- 
ford, became fellow of Exeter College, and was 
Afterwards elected rector of it. He was appoint- 
ed chaplain to prince Charles, archdeacon of 
Surrey, and rector of Heanton ; but was never 
promoted higher, on account of his zealous op- 
position to prince Charles’s marriage with the 
infanta of Spain, for which he was imprisoned in 
1621. His chief work is, An Apology or Decla- 
ration of the Power and Providence of God in 
the Government of the World, folio, 1639. He 
died at Heanton in 1649. 

Hakf.will (William), elder brother to George, 
was educated at Exeter College ; whence he re- 
moved to Lincoln’s Inn, and became eminent iiT 
the law. He was a puritan, and had great inte- 
rest with the republican party during the civil 
war. He wrote several tracts : particularly. The 
Liberty of the Subject against the pretended 
Power of Impositions; 1641, 4to. 

HAKLUYT (Richard), a naval historian, sup- 
posed to have been born in T.ondon about 1533, 
and descended of a respectable family in Here- 
fordshire. He was educated at Westminster, 
and in 1570 removed to Oxford ; where he ap- 
plied to the study of cosmography, and read 
public lectures in tliat science.- Sir Edward 
Stafford being sent ambassador to France, in 1583, 
Mr. Hakluyt was one of his attendants. He was 
at this time M. A., and professor of divinity. In 
1585 he was made prebendary of Bristol, during 
bis residence at Paris. In searching the French 
libraries, he found a valuable history of Florida, 
which he published at his own expense, in Frencli, 
and soon after revised and republished Peter 
IMartyr Do Orbe Novo. After five years resi- 
dence in France he returned to Fhiglaud. In 
1589 he published his Collection of \'oyages, in 
one vol. folio, which, in 1598, was republished 
in three. In 1605 he was made prebendary of 
Westminster, wliicli, with the rectory of Wethe- 
riiigset, was the summit of his preferment. He 
died in 1616. He was a faithful historian. His 
works, besides those above mentioned, aie, 1. A 
Collection of \'oyages and Discoveries, a small 
volume. 2. The Discoveries of the World, from 
the Original to the year 1555, written in the 
Portugal tongue by Antony Galvaiio ; corrected, 
much amended, and translated into F'nglish, by 
Richard Hakluyt. 3. Virginia richly valued by 
the Description of the Main Land of Florida, her 
next Neighbour, &c., written by a Portugal gen- 
tleman of Elvas, and translated by Richard Hak- 
luyt. Besides these, he left several JMSS. whic'h 
were printed in Purchas’s collection. 

HAL, in local names, is derived like at from 
the Sax. |?ealle, i. e. a hall, a palace. In 
Gothic alh signifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. 

IIAUBERD, w. s. > Fr. halehardty hakbar^ 

Hal BERDir.R, n. s. ^ dler ; Dutch, hallebarde, 
from harde an axe, and hale a court, halberds 
being the common weapons of guards. A battle- 
axe fixed to a lon^^ole. Halberdier one who is 
armed with a halberd. 


Advance thy halberd higher than my breast. 

iShakspeare, 

Our halberds did shut up his passage. Id, 

The duchess appointed him a guard of thirty hah 
herdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend his 
person. Bacon, 

The king had only his Juilherdeers, and fewer of them 
than used to go with him. Clarendon, 

Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band. 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Halberds, or IIalberis, area kind of spears, 
carried by the sergeants of foot and dragoons. 
The shaft is about five feet long, and made of 
ash or other wood. The head is armed with a 
steel point, not unlike the point of a two-edged 
sword. Besides this sharp point, which is in a 
line with the shaft, there is also a small cross bar 
of steel. Tliis weapon is useful in determining 
the ground between the ranks, and adjusting the 
files of a battalion. It was anciently a common 
wea])on in the army, where there w^ere compa- 
nies of halberdiers. 

HALBERSTADT, a principality of Prussia, 
in the government of Magdeburg, having a ter- 
ritorial extent of about 580 square miles, and a 
population of 120,000. It is intersected by the 
llartz Mountains and several rivers, as the Aller, 
thb Bade, and the Halzemme, but the latter are 
only of secondary size. It is fertile in flax and pas- 
turage. The independent bishopric of this name 
was formed in 1814, and secularised by the treaty 
of Westphalia by which it was given to Prussia. 

Ha LBERSTADi', a city of Prussia, capital of 
the foregoing province, is situated in the great 
road from Brunswick to Loipsic. It is of ^ood 
size and great antiquity : containing above 13,000 
inhabitants. It had formerly, besides the cathe- 
dral, throe collegiate chapters: which have lieeu 
suppressed. The Catholics have slil), how^ever, 
three chureb'es and two monasteries ; the Luthe- 
rians five churches. The principal buildings, 
besides the cathedral, are the .Tewash synagogue; 
the ancient palace, now converted into a 
town-house ; and the excise office. There are 
also a catlicdral school, w'itli a library ; a cabine t 
of natural history ; a seminary for school-masters ; 
and a school for midwifery; worth notice. In 
1784 a literary society was established here, from 
which several publications have emanated, lleio 
are several small manufactures of woollen, linen 
leather, gloves, paper, wax, and cobalt. A re 
markable diet of the German enqiire was held 
here in 1134. Twenty-eight miles south-wcsi 
of Magdeburg, and sixty-two south-east of Han- 
over. 

HALCYON, 71. s. & adj. Latin haUyo. A 
bird, of which it is said that she breeds in the 
sea, and that there is always a calm during her 
incubation : hence the adjective figuratively sig- 
nifies placid, quiet, still, peaceful. 

Such smiling rogues, as these, sooth every passion. 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters. 

Shakspeare, 

When great Augustus made war’s tempest cease. 

His halcyon days brought Cortb the arts of peaefc. 

Denham* 
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Amidst our arms as quiet you sliall be. 

As halcyons brooding cn a Winter sea. Dryden, 

No man can expect eternal serenity and halcyon 
days from so incompetent and partial a cause, as the 
constant course of the sun in the equinoctial circle. 

Bentley, 

Halcyon. See Alceoo. 

Halcyon Days, in antiquity, a name given 
to seven days before, and as many after the win- 
ter solstice; when the halcyon, invited by the 
calmness of the weather, laid her eggs in nests 
built in the rocks, close by the brink of the sea. 
About this time the sea is generally calm, and 
hence the phrase became proverbial. 

HALDANE (John), a very eccentric genius 
of the eighteenth century, born in Edinburgh 
about the end of the seventeenth. He was one 
of the old Covenanters, commonly called Came- 
ronians, and adhered to their principles, both re- 
ligious and political, in their most rigid form; 
of which he gave evidence by publishing various 
pamphlets in support of them. Of these the 
most remarkable was entitled The Active 'Pesti- 
inony of the true Presbyterians of Scotland, 
against the late unjust invasion by Charles pro- 
tended prince of Wales, and William pretended 
duke of Cumberland, &c., published at Edin- 
burgh, in 1746, 8vo. lie died about 1770. 

IIALDP. (John Baptist Du), a learned French 
.Jesuit, born at Paris in 1674. He was well 
versed in Asiatic geography, and compiled a 
work entitled Grand Description de la Chine and 
de la Tartarie, from original memoirs of the Je- 
suitical missionaries, in 4 vols. folio. He was 
also concerned in a collection of letters begun by 
father Gobien, called Des Leltres I^difiantes, in 
18 vols. ; and published some Latin poems and 
orations. He died in 1743. 

HALE, r. a.) I)ut. Iialcn; Fr. haler. To 

Haleu, ?i.s. i drag by force, or pull violently: 
he who pulls and hales. 

Give diligence that thou mayest be delivered from 
him, lest he hale thee to the judge. Luke. 

He by the neck hath haled, in pieces cut. 

And set me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 

Fly to your house ; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune. 

And hale him up and down. Sliakspenre. 

My third comfort. 

Starred most unluckily, is from my breast 
Haled out to murder. Id, 

Thither by harpy- footed furies haled. 

At certain revolutions, all the damned 

Are brought. Milton. 

This sinistrous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then subsideth, and haleth the 
heart unto it. Browne. 

Who would not be disgusted with any recreation, in 
itself indifferent, if he should with blows be haled to 
it when he had no mind. Locke. 

In all the tumults of Rome, though the people pro- 
ceeded sometimes to pull and hale one another about, 
yet no blood was tlrawn the time of the Gracchi, 

Swift. 

Hale (Sir Matthew), lord chief justice of the 
king’s bench in the reign of Charles IL, was the 
son of Robert Hale, esq., a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was born in 1609. lie was educated 
at Oxford, where he made a considerable pro- 
gress in learning ; and, applying to the study of 
the law, entered into Lincoln’s Inn. Noy, the 


attorney general, and Mr. Selden, took much 
notice of him. During the civil wars, he was 
employed in his practice by the king’s party; 
and was appointed by the parliament one of the 
commissioners to treat with the king. After the 
death of king Charles he was appointed with se- 
veral others to consider of the Reformation of the 
law. In 1653 he was by writ made sergeant at 
law, and soon after appointed one of the justices 
of the common pleas. Upon the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, he refused to accept of the new com- 
mission offered him by Richard his successor, 
and was returned for Gloucestershire in the parlia- 
ment which called home Charles II. Soon after 
he was made lord chief baron of the exchequer; 
but declined the honor of knighthood, till lord 
chancellor Hyde, sending for him upon business 
when the king was at his house, said, ‘There is 
your majesty’s modest chief baron ; upon which 
he was unexpectedly knighted. He was one of 
the principal judges that sat in Clifford’s Inn, in 
order to adjust the differences between landlord 
and tenant, after the fire of London, in which he 
behaved to the satisfaction of all parties concern- 
ed. In his post of chief baron he acted with in- 
flexible integrity. He dismissed a duke, who 
wished to state to him a cause he was to bring 
before him, with an intimation that he never re- 
ceived ex parte or private evidence. The duke 
complained of his rudeness to the king, who told 
him he verily believed he would have used him 
no better had he gone to solicit him in his 
own* cause. Jn one of his circuits, a gentleman 
wlio had a trial at the assizes sent him a buck for 
his table. When judge Hale tlierefore heard his 
name, he asked ‘if lie was not the person who 
had sent him the venison ?’ and, finding he was, 
told him, ‘ that he could not suffer the trial to go 
on till ho had paid him for his buck.’ In 1671 
he was advanced to be lord chief justice of the 
king’s bencli ; but about four years after this 
promotion, his health declining, he resigned his 
post in February 1675-G, and died in Decem- 
ber following. This excellent man, who was 
an ornament to the bench and to his country, 
wrote, 1. An Essay on the Gravitation and Non- 
gravitation of Fluid Bodies. 2. Observations 
touching the Torricellian FAperiment. 3. Con- 
templations, Moral and Divine. 4. The Life 
of Poinponius Atlicus, with political and moral 
Reflections 5. Observations on tlie Principles 
of natural Motion. 6. The primitive Origination 
of Mankind. He also left a great number of 
MSS. in Latin and English, upon various sub- 
jects ; among which are, his Pleas of the Crown, 
since published by Mr. Emlyn in 2 vols. folio ; 
and his Original Institution, Power, and Jurisdic- 
tion, of Parliaments. 

HALES (John), an English theologian, was 
born at Batli in 1584, and educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of B. D. In 1605 he was elected a fellow 
of Merton College, through the influence of the 
warden, Sir Henry Saville, whom ho assisted in 
preparing for the press his edition of St. Chry- 
sostom. In 1612 he was appointed professor 
of Greek at Oxford, and in 1613 was made a 
fellow of Eton. In 1618 he went to the Hague, 
as chaplain to the English ambassador, Sir Dud • 
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ieyCarleton, and attended the synod ofDort, 
of the proceedings of which he wrote an able 
account. These debates occasioned his conver- 
sion from Calvinism to Arminianism. In 1639 
he was made a canon of Windsor, but held the 
office only till the beginning of the civil war. 
He afterwards remained for some time in seclu- 
sion, and, having in 1645 been deprived of his 
fellowship, was obliged to sell his library to ob- 
tain the means of subsistence. This latter cir- 
cumstance however is not reconcilal)le with the 
fact of his having made considerable bequests in 
his will. He })ublislied nothing of importance 
during his life ; but a collection of his writings 
appeared iu 1(350, entitled Golden Remains of 
the ever-mernorable Mr. John Hales, of Eton 
College, 4to. 

Hales, T.ord. See Dalrymule. 

Hales (Stephen), D.D. and F. R.S., a cele- 
brated divine and philosopher, born in 1677. 
In 1696 be was entered at Benet College, Cam- 
bridge; admitted a fellow in 1703, and became 
B. D. in 1711. He soon discovered a genius 
for natural pliilosophy. Botany was his first study, 
which he often prosecuted among Gogmagog 
hills, along with Dr. Stukcly. He likewise stu- 
died astronomy, chemistry, and anatomy ; and 
invented a curious method of obtaining a repre- 
sentation of the lungs in lead. Having made 
himself acquainted with the Newtonian system, 
he contrived a machine for sliowirig the pheno- 
mena on much tlie same principles with that of 
tile orrery, afterwards made by Mr. Rowley. 
About 1710 be was presented to the perpetual 
cure of Teddington, near Twickenham ; after- 
wards to the living of Porlock, in Somersetshire, 
which he exchanged for that of Earingdon, iu 
Hampshire. On the 13th of March, 1718, be 
was elected F. R.S.; and on the 5ih of March, 
1719, he published an account of some experi- 
ments he had made on the effect of the sinrs 
warmth in raising the sap in trees, which pro- 
cured him the thanks of the society. On the I4tli 
of June, 1 725, he exhibited a treatise on the same 
subject, which, being highly applauded by the 
society, he enlarged and improved ; and in April, 
1727, published it under the title of Vegetable 
Statics. Tliis work he dedicated to the prince 
of Wales, afterwards king George J I.; and lie 
was the same year chosen one of the council of 
the Royal Society. A second edition of this work 
was published in 1731 ; in the preface to which 
he promised a sequel, which he published in 
1733, under the title of Statical Essay.s, &c. In 
1732 he was appointed one of the trustees for 
establishing a new colony in Georgia. On tlie 
5th of July, 1733, the University of Oxford 
made him D.D., although he had been educated 
at Cambridge. In 1734 he published, anony- 
mously, A friendly Admonition to the Drinkers 
of Brandy and other spirituous Liquors ; and a 
S(^rmon preached at St, Bride’s before the rest 
of the trustees for establishing the colony in 
Georgia. In 17.39 he printed iffiilosophical 
Experiments on Sca-water, Corn, Flesh, and 
other Substances, 8vo. dedicated to the lords of 
the admiralty. In 1739 he also exhibited to the 
society an account of some experiments towards 
the discovery of medicines for dissolving the 


stone in the kidneys and bladder, and preserving 
meat in long voyages ; for which he recived Sir 
Godfrey Copley’s gold medal. In 1740 he pub- 
lished some account of Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Mrs. Stephens’s Medicines for dissolving 
the Stone, in which their dissolvent power is en- 
quired into and demonstrated. In 1741 he read 
before the society an account of a ventilator, for 
conveying, fresh air into mines, hospitals, prisons, 
and the close parts of ships. In 1743 he read 
before the society a description of a method of 
conveying liquors into the abdomen during the 
operation of Tapping; afterwards printed in 
their Transactions. In 1745 he published some 
Experiments and Observations on Tar-water, 
wliich he had been induced to make by the pub- 
lication of a work called Siris, in which Dr. 
Berkley, bishop of Cloyne, had recommended 
tar-water as a universal medicine. In 1746 he 
communicated to the Royal Society a proposal 
for bringing small passable stones soon, and with 
ease, out of tlie bladder. In the Gentleman’s 
r»Iaga/.ine for July, 1747, he published an Ac- 
count of a very considerable Improvement of a 
Back-heaver, by wliich it became capable of 
clearing coni of the very small grain, seeds, 
blacks, smut-balls. See., to such perfijction as to 
make it fit for seed-corn. In 1748 he commu- 
nicated to the society a proposal for cliccking 
thc'progrcss of fires; witli two memoirs, one on 
ventilators, and the other on some experiments 
in electricity. All these ]iapcrs were printed in 
the Royal Society’s IVansactious. In 1749 his 
ventilators wore fixed in the Savoy ])risoii ; and 
the benefit was so great, that though from ejgbty 
to loo in a year often died of the gaol distemper 
before, yet, from 1749 to 1752 inclusive, only 
four persons died, and, of those four, one died 
of the small-pox, and another of intempe- 
rance. Tn 1750 he published some considera- 
tions on tlid causes of eartliquakes ; occasioned 
by the shocks ft4t that year iu London; and ex- 
liihited an examination of the strength of several 
purging waters, especially that of .lessop’s well. 
Both tliese are ])rintcd in the Eliilosophical 
Transactions. He iiad now been several years 
honored with the friendship of Frederick prince 
of Wales : wlio frocpiently visited him at Ted- 
dington. llpon that prince’s death in 1750 ho 
was appointed almoner to the princess dowager. 
Tn 1752 he was chosen by the college of j)liy- 
sicians to preach the sermon called Crowne’s 
J.ecturc : Dr. W. Crowne having left a legacy 
for a sermon to be annually preached on ‘ the 
wisdom and goodness of God displayed in the 
formation of man.’ Dr. Hales’s text was in Job 
xii. 12. In 1753 Dr. Hales was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. I his 
year be published in tl)e Gentleman’s Magazine 
Farther Considerations about the best Method 
of drawing the J ’oul Air out of the Sick Rooms 
of occasional Army Hospitals and Private Houses 
inTown; with many other curious particulars on 
the Use of Ventilators : also a Description of a Sea 
Gauge, which lie invented to measure unfathom- 
able depths. This paper be bad drawn up about 
1732 or 1733 for the late Colin Campbell, esq., 
who employed the ingenious Mr. Ilawksbee to 
make the machine it describes, which tvis tried 
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in various depths, and answered with great ex- 
actness, but was at last lost near Bermuda. In 
1754 he communicated to the society some ex- 
periments for keeping water and fish sweet with 
lirnc-watcr; an account of which was published 
ill the Philosophical Transactions, lie conti- 
nued to enrich their memoirs with many useful 
articles from this time till his death, particularly 
a method of forwarding the distillation of fresh 
from salt water, by blowing showers of fresh air 
up through the latter during the operation. Being 
nominated by king George 11. a canon of Wind- 
sor, he engaged tlie princess to request his ma- 
jesty to recal his norniiiatioii. Tie died at Ted- 
dington, 17G1, aged eighty-four; and the prin- 
cess of Wales erected a monument to his memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

IIALl'iSlA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, and dodecandria class of plants : 
natural order eighteenth, bicornes : CAL.qnadri- 
deiitated, superior : cor. quadrilid : the nut 
quadrangular and dispermous. 

HALF, iu s. & adv. PI. lialves. Saxon 
IlAr.F'BLooD, ?i. .«?. healp. Half signifies 

llALihiLOODKo, (idj. an exact moiety, one 
Hai.f'cap, .s*. part of two, an equal 

Hali Tndkal, n. <f. part; it is used fre- 
Hai.P FAcrn, adj. I queiitly in composi- 

IIali'iiaicm K i), (idj. tiori, to signify imper- 
il a la'in: a iin, adj. feet ion, as halt- 

llAi.r'MOON, 7i. s. blooded; half-heard; 

Hali ’ er.NNv, 77. 6’. half-scliolar ; half- 

ilALi 'iMKi:, /?. .S'. ^wilted, &c. : half- 

11 . s. penny is a coin of 

Ham ' sciioi AU, /t. s. which two make a 

Ham-'seas-over, penny. Half-pint, a 

IIam/s ToiiTun, (idj. measure wliich is the 

IIam'spheri,, n, .<?. fourth part of a quart. 

IlALi''sTRAiNi:D, fidj. Half-seas-ovcrisafa- 

IIalf'sword, 7i. s. miliar phrase to de- 

llALF'wAAg rtJp. scribe a person half 
Half'wit, 71. 5. drunk. When added 

II alf'witted, adj. j to any word denoting 
personal qualities, it generally notes contem|)t: 
the other compounds arc too obvious to require 
a minute explanation. Tiiis word in some in- 
stances has a jiinral signification when a number 
is divided, llalfendeal, Sax. half and 'oad. 

An half acre of land. 1 Sam. xiv. 11. 

on Monday next, at quarter night 

Sliall fall a rain, and that .so wild and wood 
That half so gret was never Noes Hood. 

Chaucer. The Milleres Talc. 

I croucho thee from elves and from wightes 
There with the nightspel said he, anon, rightes 
On fourc halves of tlie house about e. 

And on the threswold of the dore withoutc. Id, 

Yeve us a bushel whete, or malt, or rcye, 

A goddes kichel, or a Irippe of chese. 

Or dies what you list, we may not dicse ; 

A goddes halfpcmiy, 'or a masse pony. 

Or yeve us of your braun. 

Chaucer, The Sornpnoures Talc. 
Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging lire, whose hopeful colours 
Advance a half-faced sun, striving to shine. 

Shahapeare. 

With certain half caps and cold moving nods, 
frase mo into silence. Id, 


This same half faced fellow. Shadow ; give me this 
man : he presents no mark to the enemy : the foeman 
may with as great aim level at the edge of a penknife. 

Id. 

Bardolph stole a lute-case, bore it twelve leagues, 
and sold it for throe halfpence. Id, 

I thank you ; and sure, dear friend, my thanks are 
too dear of a halfpenny, fd. 

The let alone lies not in vour o'ood will. 

— Nor in thine, lord. 

— Half -blooded fellow, yes. Id. 

There shall be in EngUna seven halfpenny loaves 
sold for a penny. Id. 

Many m ght go to heaven with Aa(/’tho labour tlicy 
go to hell, if they would venture their industry the 
right way. Ben Jomon. 

Well chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double. 

And into halves divides our trouble. Denham. 
Sec how in warlike muster they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half -muons and wings. 

Milton. 

Or what hut riches is there known. 

Which man can solely call his own ; 
hi which no creature goes his half. 

Unless it bo to squint and laugh ? Hudihraa. 
Had the land selected of the best. 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
rest. Dry den. 

I am half-seas o\’r to death ; 

And, since I must die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what's half fiiuishcd. 

Id. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides. 

To fead my way ; half \oi\i, and half consenting. 

Id. 

No mortal tongue can half thf* beauty tell ; 

For none but hands divine could work uo well. 

Id. 

He cheats for half pence, and he doffs his coat 
To save a farthing in a ferry-boat. Id, 

Whicli shall be heir of the two male twins, who, by 
the dissection of the mother, wore laid open to the 
world ? Whether a sister by the half-blood shall in- 
•hcrit before a brother's daughter by the whole blood ? 

Locke. 

Of our inanufaclure foreign markets took off one 
half, and the olhcr half worn consumed amongst our- 
selves. Id. 

'Hie various ways of paying the salute with the 
half-pike. '' Taller. 

The council is made up half out of the noble fami- 
lies, and half ont of jdclH'ian. Addison. 

Half tlie misery of life might be extinguished, 
w’ould men alleviate the general curse by mutual com- 
passion. Id. 

Her beauty in thy softer half 
Buried and lost, she ought to grieve. Prior, 

Here, thick as hailstones pour. 

Turnips, and half-hatched eggs, a mingled shower. 
Among the rabble rain. Gay. 

Natural was it for a prince, who had proposed to 
himself the empire of the world, not to neglect the sea, 
the half oi his dominions. Arbuthnot, 

Not added years on years iny task could close , 
Back to thy native islands iniglitest thou sail. 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 

One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine ; 

And is at once ♦heir vinegar anil wine. Id. 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no, not so much 
as one single halfpenny. Swift. 

You will wonder how Wood could get his majesty's 
broad seal for so great a sum of bad money, and that 
the nobility hero could not obtain the same favor, and 
make our own halfpence as we used to do. Id. 
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We have many half-tcholart now a-days, and 
there ii much confusion and consistency in the 
notions and opinions of some persons. Wattt, 

HALItETOS. SeeFALco. 

IIALI-BEIGII, first dragoman, or interpreter 
at the grand seignior’s court in the seventeenth 
century, was born of Christian parents in Poland ; 
but, having beeii taken by the Tartars when a 
boy, they sold him to the Turks, who brought 
him up in their religion in the seraglio. His 
original name was Bobowski. He learned many 
languages, and Sir Paul Rican t owns he was 
indebted to him for several things, which he 
relates in his Present Stat-e of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. He held a great correspondence with the 
English, and intended to return into the Chris- 
tian church, but died in 1G75, before he could 
accomplish his design. J)r. Hyde published his 
book Of the Liturgy of the Turks, their Pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca, &c., at Oxford, 1691. He trans- 
lated the catechism of the cliurcli of England, 
and the Bible, into the Turkisli language. The 
MS. is lodged in the library of Leyden. He 
wrote likewise a Turkish grammar and diction- 
ary. 

HA'LIBUT,h.s. a sort of fish. 

HAITCAIIXASSUS, in ancient geography, a 
principal town of Caria, built by the Argives, 
and situated between two bays, the C’eramicus 
and Jasius. It was anciently called Zephyra, 
and was the royal residence of Mausolus. 

ILVLIDOM, n. s. pahj 'com, holy judgment, 
or pah 3 and dame, for lady. Our blessed lady. 
In this sense it should be halidam. 

By my halidom, quoth he, 

Ye a great master are in your degree. Hubberd* 

HALIFAX, a very ancient, populous, and 
flourishing market town and borough of England, 
if] the West Riding of Yorkshire, famous for the 
clothier trade. The parish contains above 30,000 
])eoplc, and is above thirty miles in circum- 
ference. Besides the established church at Hali- 
fax, and sixteen meeting-houses, it has twelve 
chapels, two of wliich are parochial. The prin- 
cipal articles now manufactured, in and about 
Halifax, are shalloons, plain Russels, lastings 
and ainens, serges, moreens, tammies, wildbores, 
calamancoes, kc. For the convenience of the 
manufacturers, there has been erected an elegant 
edifice called the Piece Hall; it is in the form 
of an oblong square, occupying a space of 10,000 
square yards,’ having 31.5 distinct rooms for the 
lodgment of goods, which are open for sales once 
a week. The weavers of the surrounding district 
bring their goods undressed to this market. The 
inhabifcints here and in the neighbouring towns 
are so entirely employed in these manufactures, 
that agriculture is little minded. Most of their 
provisions are brought from the North and East 
Ridings, and from Lancashire, Cheshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Warwickshire. The markets 
are much crowded. The houses are of stone, but 
irregularly built, llalifax.lies 16 miles S. VV. 
uf Leeds, 42 S.W. of York, and 1974 N. N, W. ol 
London. It sends two members to Parliament. 

Halii’ax, a county of the province of Nova 
Scotia, containing Halifax, the capital, thelown- 
.ships of J^ondonderry, Truro, Onslow, Colches- 
ter, Lawrence, Southampton^ Canso, and Tin- 


mouth. It has numerous bays and rivers, which 
render it accessible from the sea. 

The town of Halifax is situated on the west 
side of a spacious bay or harbour called Chebuc- 
too, where 1000 of the largest ships might ride 
with safety. It is 236 feet above the level of the 
sea; and is laid out in oblong squares, all the 
streets being at right angles. The town and 
suburbs are about two miles in length, and 
about a quarter of a mile in breadth. At the 
north extremity is the king’s naval yard, supplied 
with stores of every kind. The harbour is open 
at all seasons of the year. Halifax is entrenched 
with forts of limber. The country around the 
town is barren ; but the imports of Creat Britain 
alone, into the port, amounted in 1810 to 
£600,000. It is forty miles south-west from 
Truro, eighty-four east from Annapolis on the 
bay of Fundy, and 157 south-east from St. Ann 
in New Brunswick. Population 8000. Some 
accounts state it much higher. Long. 63° 35' 45" 
W., lat. 44° 44' N. 

Halifax, a county of Virginia, United States, 
bordering on tlie state of North Carolina. It is 
about forty-two miles long, and thirty-nine 
broad. 

ILu ,iFAX, one of tlic middle districts of North 
Carolina, bounded on the north by the state of 
Virginia, cast by h'denton district, west by Hills- 
borough, and south by Newbern. It is divided 
into seven counties, namely, Nortliainj)ton, Hali- 
fax, Martin, Edgecomb, \\'arren, Franklin, and 
Nash. 

Halifax, a county of North Carolina, in the 
above district, bounded nortfi by Northampton, 
south by Edgecomb, cast by Bertie, and west by 
Warren. 

Ha LiFAX, the chief town of the above county, 
is situated on the west bank of the Roanoke, and 
regularly laid out. Seventy-five miles north- 
east from Fayetteville, and 255 west by south 
from Philadelphia. 

HA'JTMASS, //. s. palij and mass. The 
feast of All-souls. 

She carno adorneil hither like sweet May ; 

Sent back like halimass, or shortest day. 

Sliuhj)eare. 

HALIOTIS, the ear-shell, a genus of insects 
belonging to the order of vermes tcstacia'. 'J his 
is an animal of the snail kind, with an open shell 
resembling an ear. There are seven species, 
distinguislied by tlie figure of their shells. 

HA'JTTUOUS, L:it. halitus. Vaporous; 
fumous. 

We speak of the atmosphere as of a peculiar thin 
and halituoui liquor, much lighter than spirit of wine. 

Boyle. 

HALL, 7z. .«?. Sax. pal; Dut. halle. A court 
of justice ; a manor-house ; so called because in 
it were held courts for the tenants. The public 
room of a corporation : the vestibule, or first 
large room in a mansion. 

For why ? me thouten by Sainct Gilo 
That all wos stone of beiile 
Bothc the caRtcll and the touro. 

And eke the hall and every boure. 

. Chaucer. House of FafM 

And she the moste serviceable of all. 

Hath every chamber arraied, and his hall. 

Id, The Clerhe* Tula* 
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Min in thft ruin of the highe ftalle* 

The falling of the toures and of the walles 
Upon the minour or the carp«'nter. 

Id, The Knightes Tale, 
fhat light we see is burning in my hall, 

Shakspeare. 

Courtesy is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in taps^try halls 
And courts of princes. Milton, 

With expedition on the beadle call. 

To summon all the company to the haU. Garth, 
Captain Sentry, my master’s nephew, has taken 
possession of the hall house, and the whole estate. 

A tldi.son. 

0 lost too soon in yonder house or hall. Pope. 
And thus they wandered forth and hand in hand. 
Over the shining pebbles and the shells. 

Glided along the smooth and hardened sand. 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Worked by the storms, yet worked as it were 
planned. 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells. 

They turned to rest. Bgron. Don Jwin. 

Hall (John), an Enc^lish surgeon, wlio flou- 
rished in the reign of queen Elizabeth, at iMaid- 
stone ill Kent. He was born in and pub- 

lished, 1. A Compendium of Anatomy; and, 2., 
A (’ollcction of Hymns, with musical notes, in 
1505: besides several tracts on medicine and 
surgery. 

HALL(.Tohn), a poet of distinguished learning, 
born in Durham, in 1027, and educated at Cam- 
bridge In 1040, when he was hut nineteen 
years of age, lie pidtlislied liis Hora: \"aciva*, or 
Essays; and the same year appeared his Eoems. 
He translated from the Creek, Ilierodcs upon 
the^ golden verses of Pythagoras ; to which is pre- 
fixed an accoiiiit of the translator and his w’orks, 
by John Davies of Kidwelly. IK' also translated 
Eonginus, and died in 1056, agi?d twenty-nine. 

Hall (Joseph), an eminent I'aiglish prelate, 
born at Ashby do la Zouch, in 1574, and edu- 
cated at Ca nhridge. He became professor of 
rhetoric in that university, and was made rector 
of Halstod, ])rcbendary of \Volverham])ton, dean 
of Worcester, bishop of Exeter, and lastly of 
Norwich. His works testify his zeal against 
popery, and are much esteemed. In July 1610 
he attended lord Doncaster into France, and 
upon his return was appointed by king James 
one of the divines who should attend liim into 
Scotland. In 1018 he was sent to the synod of 
Dort, and appointed to preach a Latin sermon 
before that Assembly. Being obliged to return 
before the synod broke up, on account of his 
health, he was by the states presented with a 
goldmedal. Hewrote, 1. Miscellaneous Epistles; 
2. Mundus alter et idem ; 3. A Just Censure of 
Travellers ; 4 . The Christian Seneca ; 5. Satires, 
in SIX books ; 6. A Century of Meditations ; and 
many other works, which, besides the satires, 
make 5 vols. He died in 1656. 

Hall, in architecture. Vitruvius mentions 
three kinds of halls; the tetrastyle, with four 
columns supporting the platform or ceiling; the 
Corinthian, with columns all round let into the 
wall, and vaulted over; and the Egyptian, which 
had a peristyle of insulated Corinthian columns, 
bearing a second order with a ceiling. The hall 
properly the finest as well as first member of 
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an apartment : and in the houses of ministers o\ 
state, magistrates, &c., is the place where they 
despatch business, and give audience. In very 
magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger 
and loftier than ordinary, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the house, it is called a saloon. The 
length of a hall should be at least twice and a 
quarter its breadtli ; and in great buildings, three 
times its ])reafdth. The height may be two-thirds 
of tlie breadth ; and, if made with an arched 
ceiling, it will be much handsomer, and less lia- 
ble to accidents by fire, in this case, its height 
is found by dividing its breadth into six parts, 
five of wliich will be the height from the floor to 
•Jie under side of the key of tlie arch. 

Hall, or Suabian Hall, a fortified town of 
Wirtern berg, the capital of the circle of the Jaxt, 
is beautifully situated on the Kocher. The 
town-house, the academy, and the church of St. 
Michael, arc worthy of notice. It lias two sub- 
urbs ; and 5500 inliabitants, chiefly Lutherans, 
who derive their chief means of sujiport from the 
brine springs, whicli produce amiually from 

70.000 to 80,000 cut. of salt. Here was con- 
cludetl, in 1610, a famous conveutioii or union 
of tlic Protestant princes of tlie empire. Four- 
teen miles east of Eovv'enstein, and thirty north- 
t'asi of Slutgard. Long. 9® 50' E., lat. 49^ 
6 N. 

Hall in lNNTifAL,atown of the Tyrol, having 
a celebrated mint ; but still more remarkable for 
its salt works, which produce annually above 

270.000 cwt of salt. The salt, found in mine:> 
about four miles off, is dissolved in large pits; 
and the process of evaporation takes place in the 
town. Nine miles north-east of Inspruck, and 
forty -eight norlli of Brixen. 

HALLAND, a mountainous province of 
Sweden, in South (iothland, bounded by West 
Golliland, Sinaland, Scania, and the Caltegat, 
Its superficial extent is about 1465 square miles, 
and its population 73,600. It is covered by 
large woods of oak and bircli. 

HALLE, a large town of Prussia, in Saxony, 
government of Merseburg, standing on both sides 
of the Saale, over which it has five bridges. It 
is an irregular square, having several suburbs ; 
of whicli two, Glaucha and Neurnarkt, are, 
strictly speaking, separate towns. The popula- 
tion, including these, amounts to 25,000. Here 
a military academy of ancient date was converted 
by the elector of Saxony, in 1699, into a univer- 
sity, which has always maintained a high reputa- 
tion. In the Glaucha is the orphan hospital, and 
Canstein’s establishment for printing, erected in 
1712: this is said to have produced since that 
time nearly 1,000,000 of New Testaments, and 
2,000,000 of Bibles. Here are two public 
libraries. Among the minor establishments are 
a cabinet of natural history and mechanics, and 
an apothecaries’ hall. Halle has given birth to a 
great number of men of eminence, as Hoffmann, 
Unze, Michaelis, Nemeier, and Handel. It 
contains several buildings which, if not splendid, 
are remarkable — such as the red tower, which 
rises to a height of 260 feet, the church of St. 
Ulrick, and the liotel de ville, which contains the 
hospital. Of its castle only one wdng now re- 
mains, used as a Calvinist church. The Luther- 
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ans have here seven parish churches, and the 
Jews a synagogue. The J inhabitants have 
manufactures of woollens, stockings, silk, leather, 
buttons, hardware, &c.; but the principal is that 
of starch. ^ In a valley between the town and the 
Saale is a celebrated salt spring, whose annual 
produce is 4000 tons : on the other side of the 
river is another, wrought by the g'o^Griiinent, 
which produces nearly 12,000 tons more. Pit- 
coal is found in the neighbourhood. 

Halle, three days after the battle of Jena, was 
the scene of an obstinate conflict between the 
Prussians and French. Tv/enty-two miles 
south-east of iMsleben, twenty-two south-west of 
Dessau, and fifty-six south by east of Magde- 
burg. 

HALLEIN, a town in the duchy of Salzburg, on 
the Salze, belonging to Austria. It has manufac- 
tures of needles and cotton ; and the salt works, 
which are carried on on account of the, govern- 
ment, arc of great importance : the quantity 
yearly sold being from 13,000 to lv5,000 tons, 
worth about £120,000 sterling, of which the 
half is said to be clear profit. The salt is 
found in masses in the interior of a mountain 
called Durnberg, about four miles from the 
town. 

HALLELUJAH, n. t. Ilcb. n'lSbn, praise 
ye the Lord. A song of thanksgiving. 

Then shall thy saints 
Unfained hallelujaht to Theo sing. 

Hymns of high praise. Miltort, 

Singing those devout hymns and heavenly anthems, 
in which the church militant seems ambitious to emu- 
late the triumphant, and echo back the solemn praises 
and luilleluja/a of the celestial choirs. Boyle. 

Hallelujah, or Allelujau, is a term of 
rejoicing, first introduced from the Jewish into 
the Christian church, by St. Jerome. It occurs 
in several of the Psalms, particularly from Ps. 
cxlv. to cl. Fora considerable time it was only 
used once a year in the Latin church, 'viz. at 
Easter ; but in the Greek church it was much 
more frequent. St. Jerome mentions its being 
sung at the interments of the dead, which still 
continues in that church, and on some occasions 
in Lent. Gregory the Great appointed it to be 
sung all the year round in the Latin church, 
which raised some complaints against him ; as 
introducing the ceremonies of the Greek church 
into the Roman. But he excused himself by as- 
serting that it had been the ancient usage of 
Rome, and introduced under pope Damasus. 

HALLER (Albert Van), an eminent physi- 
cian, born at Bern on the 16th of October, 1708. 
He very early showed a great genius for litera- 
ture ; and his progress in his studies was rapid 
almost beyond belief. When other children 
were beginning only to read he was studying 
Bayle and Moreri ; and at nine he was able to 
translate Greek, and beginning to study Hebrew. 
His education was interrupted by the death of 
his father, when he was in his thirteenth year. 
After this he was sent to the public school at 
Bern, where he was not only distinguished for 
his knowledge in Greek and I.atin, but also for 
hra poetical genius. His poetical essays, pub- 
lished in the German language, were read and 
admired throughout the empire. In his sixteenth 
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year he began to 'study medicine at Tubingen, 
under Duvernoy and Cainerarius; and continued 
there for two years, when the great reputation of 
Boerhaave drew him to Leyden. Ruysch was 
also still alive, and Albiniis was rising into fame. 
Animated by such examples, he spent all the 
day and great part of the night in the most in- 
tense study ; and the profieieiu:y whicli he made 
gained him tiie uiuvcrs.il esteem both of his 
teachers and fellow students. From Holland, in 
1727, he came to ihigland, where he was 
honored with the friendship of Douglas, Chesel- 
den, and Sir Hans, Sloanc, P. R. S. He; next 
went 'to France; where, under Winslow and ].c 
Dran, he had new opportunities of prosecuting 
the study of anatomy. But his zeal was greater 
than popular prejudice, even in the enlightened 
city of Paris, could tolerate. An information 
being lodged against him fbr dissecting dead 
bodies, lie was obliged to make a precipitate re- 
treat to Basil, where he became pupil to the ce- 
lebrated Beriiouilli. Thus improved by the 
most distiuguislied teacliers of that period, and 
endued with uncommon natural abilities, he 
returned to Bern in his twenty-sixth year, vvliore 
he stood candidate first for tlie othce of physician 
to an hospital, and afterwards for a professor- 
ship. But ho was disappointed in botli ; and it 
was even with (lifiicuUy that he obtained tlie ap- 
pointment of keeper of a public library at Bern. 
This, though by no means suited to his great 
abilities, afforded him an opportunity for that 
extensive reading by which he has been so justly 
distinguished. The neglect of his merit neither 
diminished his ardor ibr medical pursuits, nor 
detracted from his reputation at home or abroad. 
Soon after he was nominated a professor in the 
univojsity of Gottingen, by king George II. The 
duties of this important office he discharged, with 
honor to himself and advantage to the })ublic, 
for seventf^ years. Nor was it long necessary 
for him, in this arduous undertaking, to labor 
alone. The example of the preceptor was fol- 
lowed by his pupils. Zinn, Zimmerman, Cal- 
dani, and many others, labored to prosecute and 
to perfect the discoveries of their great master. 
Nor were the labors of Dr. Haller, during his re- 
sidence at Gottingen, confined to one depart- 
ment of science. To him the Anatomical The- 
atre, the School of Midwifery, the Chirurgical 
Society, and Royal Academy of Sciences at Got- 
tingen, owe tludr origin. Such distinguished 
merit could not fail to meet with a suitable re- 
ward. King George 1 f. not only honored him 
with every mark of attention himself, hut pro- 
cured him letters of nobility from the emperor. 
On the death of Dillenius he had an offer of the 
professorship of botany at Oxford ; the states of 
Holland invited him to the chair of the younger 
Albinus, and the king of Prussia was anxious 
that he should be the successor of Maupertuis at 
Berlin. Marshal Keith wrote to him in the name 
of his sovereign, oft’ering him the chancellorship 
of th^ university of Halle. Count Orlow invited 
him to Russia, in the name of the empress, ofier- 
ing him a distinguished place at St. Petersburgh. 
The king of Sweden conferred on him an unso- 
licited honor, by raising him to the rank ofknigln 
of the polar star; and the emperor of Germany 
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honored him with a personal visit. lie continued, 
however, at Gottingen, anxious to extend the rising 
fame of that medical school. But, after seventeen 
years -esidence, an ill state of health rendering 
him less fit for the important office which he 
held, he obtained permission from the regency 
of Hanover to return to Bern. His fellow citi- 
zens were now us sensible as others of his supe- 
rior merit. A pension was settled upon him for 
life, and he was elected into the most important 
offices in the state. He was the first president, 
as well as the great promoter, of the (Economical 
Society at Bern; and may b(? considered as the 
founder of the Orphan Hospital there. He con- 
tinued to write till within a few days of bis 
death, which happened in his seventieth year, 
on the 12th of December, 1777. • His Klcmenta 
I’hysiologiai and Bibliotbeca Medicinae afford 
undeniable proofs of bis penetrating genius and 
solia judgment. But he was not more distin- 
guished as a philosopher than beloved as a man ; 
and not more ernimuit for bis improvement in 
every department of medical science, than for bis 
piety to God, and benevolence to mankind. 

llAJJdCHlA, in botany, African fly-boney- 
suckle, a genus of the angiospermia order, and 
didynamia class of plants; natural order fortieth, 
personatac : cat., trifid : cott, ((uadrifid; the fila- 
ments longer than the corolla; the berry inferior 
and bilocular. Species two only ; natives of the 
Cape. 

HALLEVY (Dr. Edmund), an eminent astro- 
nomer, was the only son of a soap-boiler in 
London, and was born in 1656. He first studied 
the languages and sciences, but at length de- 
voted himself entirely to astronomy. In 1676 
be went to the island of St. Helena to complete 
the catalogue of fixed star.J, by the additiou of 
those which lie near the south polo; and having 
delineated a planisphere, on wliieh he laid them 
all down in their exact places, he returned to 
England in 1678. In 1680 he took a tour 
through Europe, accompanied by the celebrated 
Mr. Nelson. Between Calais and I’aris he ol)- 
tained a view of the famous comet in its return 
from the sun. lie had in November before seen 
it in its descent ; and now hastened to complete 
his observations upon it from the royal observa- 
tory of France, Ilis design in this part of bis 
tour was to settle a correspondence betweeFi the 
royal astronomers of Greenwich and Paris; and 
to improve himself under the great Cassini. lie 
went thence to Italy, where he spent great part 
of 1681 ; but he soon after returned to England. 
In 1683 he published his Theory of the Varia- 
tion of the Magnetical Compass ; in which he 
supposes the globe to be a great magnet, with four 
magnetical poles, or points of attraction ; but after- 
wards, thinking that this theory was liable to 
great exceptions, he procured an application to 
be made to king William, who appointed him 
commander of the Paramour Pink, with orders 
to seek by observations the discovery of the 
rule of variations, and to lay down the longitudes 

and latitudes of his majesty’s settlements in 

America. He set out on this attempt on the 
24tli of November 1698 ; but having crossed 
the line his men grew sickly ; and, his lieutenant 
mutinying, he returned home in June 1699. 
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Having had the lieutenant tried and cashiered, 
he sailed a second time in September following, 
with the same shij) ami another of less bulk, of 
which he had al.so the command. He now 
traversed the vast Atlantic from one hemisphere 
to the otln.T as far as the ice would ])ermit him : 
and having made observations at St. Helena, 
Brasil, (aipe Verd, Barbadocs, the Madeiras, 
the Canarie.s, the coast of Barbary, and many 
other latitudes, arrived in Septeinl)(!r 1700; and 
published a general chart, in 1701, showing at. 
one view the variation of the compass in all 
those places, (.'aptain Halley had been at homo 
little more than half a year, wlicn he was sent 
by the king, to observe llie course of the tides, 
with the longitude and latitude of the principal 
head-lands in tlie British ehaiinel ; which having 
executed, with his usual accuracy, he published a 
large map of the channel. Soon after the em- 
peror of Germany resolving to make a conve- 
nient harbour for shipping in the Adriatic, cap- 
tain Halley was sent by cpieen Anne to view the 
two ports on llic coast of Dalmatia. He em- 
barked on the 22nd of November 1702; passed 
over to Holland ; and, going through Gerinary 
to Vienne, he proceeded to Istria ; but the 
Dutch opposing the design it was laid aside. 
The emperor made liim a present of a rich dia- 
mond ring from his finger, and honored him 
with a letter of recommendation, written with 
his own hand, to queen Anne. Soon alter his 
'eturn, he was sent again on tlie same business; 
when* passing throng]) Hanover, he supped with the 
electoral prince, afterwards king George I., and 
his sister the queen of Erussia. On his arrival 
at Vienne, he was the same evening presented 
to the emperor, >who sent his chief engineer to 
attend him to Istria, wlicrc they repaired and 
added now fortifications to those ol Trieste. 
Mr. Halley returned to i'.ngland in IV 03; wa.s 
made proie.ssor of geometry in the university 
of Oxford, and received the degree of LI..D. 
He was scarcely settled at Oxford, when he began 
to translate into Latin, from the Arabic, Apol- 
lonius De Sectione Rationis; and to restore Apollo- 
nius’s hooks De Sectione Spatii, from the account 
given of them by Pappius ; and ho published the 
whole work in 1706. Afterwards he had a share 
in preparing for the ])ress Ai)ollonius’s Conics, 
and ventured to supply tlie vvliole eighth book, 
the original of which is lost. lie likewise added 
Scrcuus on the section of tlie cylinder and cone, 
printed from the original Greek, with a Latin 
translation, and published tlie whole in folio. In 
1713 he was made secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety; in 1720 king’s astronomer at the royal 
observatory at Greenwich; and, in 1729, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
He died at Greenwich in 1742. His principal 
works are, 1. Catalogus Stcllarum Australium. 
2. Tabulic Astronomical. 3. An Abridgment of 
the Astronomy of Comets, Stc. 

HAl.LIARDS, corrupted from haul and yard, 
the ropes or tackles usually employed to hoist or 

lower any sail upon its respective mtist or s(ay. 

See Jears. 

IIALLIFAX (Samuel), a learned English 
bishop, born at Chesterfield, in 1730, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he was regius profes- 
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8or of civil law. In 1781 he was made bishop 
of Gloucester, and 1789 bishop of St. Asaph, 
lie published an Analysis of Civil Law, and 
Sermons on the Prophecies. He died in 1790, 
aged sixty. 

HALLOO, intcrj.y v. & v. n. The original 
of this word is controverted ; some imagine it 
corrupted from a /uiy to him ! others from allonSy 
let us go ! and Skinner from haler, to draw. — 
Johnson. A word of encouragement when dogs 
are let loose on their game. Pr. haler dts chiens. 
To cry aloud, either in contempt or by way of 
cheering and encouragement ; to cry after dogs, 
or hounds; to chase with shouts. 

If I fly, Marcius, 

Halloo me like a hare. Shakspeare. 

When we have found the king, he that first lights 
on him, 

Halloo the other. Id. King Lear, 

A cry more tuneable 

Was never hallooed to, nor cheered with horn. 

Shakspeare. 

Country folks hallooed and hooted after me, as the 
arrantest coward that ever shewed his shoulders to his 
enemy. Sidneg. 

Some popular chief. 

More noisy than the rest, hut cries halloo, 

And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. 

Hryach. 

If, whilst a boy. Jack ran from school. 

Fond of his hunting-horn and pole. 

Though gout and age his speed detain. 

Old John halloos his hounds again. Prior. 

To ILVLLOW, V, a. Sax, haljian, )jali3,holy. 
To consecrate ; to make holy ; to reverence as 
holy, thus we say Hiallowed be thy name.' 

When we sanctify or hallow churches, it is only to 
testify that we make them places of puhlick resort ; 
that wo invest God himself with them, and that wc 
sever them from common uses. Hooker, 

It cannot be endured to hear a man profess that he 
putteth fire to his neighbour’s house, but yet so hal- 
loweth the same with prayer, that he hopeth it shall 
not bum. Id, 


Is’t Cade that I*ve slain, that monstrous traitor 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed. 

And hang thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. 

Shakspeare, 


My prayers 

Are not words duly hallowed, nor my wishes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wishes 
Are all 1 can return. Id. Heniy VIII. 


God, from work 

Now resting, blessed and hallowed the seventh day. 
As resting on that day from all his works. 

But not in silence holy kept. Milton. 

Then banished faith shall once again return. 

And vestal fires in hallowed temples burn. 

Dryden, 

No satyr lurks within this hallowed ground ; 

But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. 

Granville, 

But, swain forsworn ! whoe’er thou art, 

Thi-s hallowed spot forbear ; 

Remember Colin’s dreadful fate. 

And fear to meet biin there. 

Tickel, Colin and Luey, 

The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest ; 

What hallows it upon this Christian shore ? 

Lo ! it is sacred to a solemn feast. 

Byron. Chihle Harold. 

HALLTK'f NATION, n.s. Lat. hallucinatio. 
Error; blunder; mistake; folly. 


A wasting of flesh, without cause, is frequently 
termed a bewitched disease ; but questionless a mere 
hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey, 


This must have l)pen the hallucination of the tran- 
scriber, who probably mistook the da.sh of the I for 
a T. Addison, 


HALM, n. s. Sax. jjealm. Straw: pro- 
nounced Hawm ; which see. 

HALMOTE, or Halimotf., is tlie same with 
Court Baron, the word implying a meeting of 
the tenanU.of the same hall or manor. The 
name is still retained atLuston, and other places 
in Herefordshire. See Court. 
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